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Fig.  4. — Steam-hammer. 

Nevertheless,  our  manufacturers  have  hitherto 
;hought  it  best  to  take  the  whole  of  the  carbon  out 
)f  the  cast  iron,  and  then  restore  a  certain  portion 
ay  heating  with  charcoal.    This  process  of  convert- 


As  blistered  steel  is  lull  of 
cavities,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  dense  and  uniform, 
esj>ecially  for  the  finer  purposes 
to  which  steel  is  applied.  By 
one  method,  it  is  converted  into 
what  is  called  1  shear  steel.' 
This  is  done  by  breaking 
the  bars  of  blister  steel  into 
short  lengths,  heating  them  ia 
bundles,  and  partially  welding 
with  a  forge-hammer.  The  rod 
so  formed  is  heated  again,  and 
now  brought  under  the  action 
of  the  tilt-hammer — a  heavy 
mass  of  metal  weighing  nearly 
2  cwts.  Here,  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  it  is  formed  into  bars, 
which  are  much  more  compact 
and  malleable  than  blister 
steel,  and  consequently  better 
fitted  for  edge-tools  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  this  kind  ia 
called  tilted  steel.  By 
method,  viz.,  that  of 
the  blister  steel  in 
crucibles,  and  casting 
ingots,  4  Cast  Steel 1  (q.  v.)  ia 
made.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  steel,  being  finely  granular, 
homogeneous,  dense,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  finest  cutting 
instruments. 

There  are  other  modes  o| 
manufacturing  steel,  such  as 
by  the  partial  decarbonisation 
of  cast  iron  on  a  charcoal 
hearth,  a  method  largely  prac« 
Hied  on  the  continent. 

Besseiner's  method  of  pro- 
ducing malleable  iron  directly 
from  crude  pig  iron  is  described 
elsewhere.  See  Bfssemer's 
Process.  Malleable  iron  made 
by  Mr  Bessemer's  process  is 
apt  to  be  cellular  and  unsound, 
defects  which  the  inventor  has 
had  great  trouble  in  over* 
coming,  if  even  now  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  process,  steel 
is  made  by  introducing  into  the 
melted  iron  a  given  quantity  of  *]ri-  j-  leiten  (a  peculiar 
kind  of  cast  iron),  containing  a  known  j>erceutage 
of  carbon ;  and  so  steel  may  be  produced  with  any 
required  proportion  of  carbon.     The  spiegeleiseq 
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GOOD-GOOD-COXDCCT  PAY. 


GOOD,  John  Mason,  a  physician  and  author,  was 
born  at  Epping  in  Essex,  1764,  and  died  in  London 
in  1827.    He  commenced  practice  as  a  surgeon  in 


Sudbury  in  1784,  but  meeting  with  little  SUCCCSB, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1793,  principally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  literary  employment. 

In  addition  to  The  Book  of  Nature,  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  known,  and  which  only 
appeared  shortly  before  his  death,  he  published 
various  poems,  translations,  and  professional  treatises. 
Of  his  original  poems  we  need  say  nothing.  Amongst 
his  translations  we  may  notice  his  Song  of  Song*, 
or  Sacred  Idyll*,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  1803 ; 
his  translation  of  Lucretius,  in  verse,  in  1805;  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  in  1812 ;  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
in  1821  ;  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  was 
just  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  chief 
professional  work,  his  Study  of  Medicine,  in  four 
volumes,  was  published  in  1822.  It  is  a  learned 
and  amusing  work,  but  by  no  means  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  medical  student.  He  likewise 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Olinthus  Gregory 
and  Bosworth,  the  Pantologia,  or  Eneydopailia, 
comprising  a  General  Dictionary  of  ArU,  Sciences, 
and  General  Literature^  in  twelve  volumes,  which 
were  completed  in  1813,  and  contributed  largely 
to  various  periodicals.  His  friend,  Dr  Olinthus 
Gregory,  published  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  in 
182a  ' 

GOOD  BEHAVIOUR,  a  phrase  rather  popular 
than  legaL  It  is  used  chiefly  as  synonymous  with 
keeping  the  peace.  Thus,  if  one  person  assaults 
another,  or  threatens  or  provokes  him  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  the  offence  is  punishable  summarily  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  who,  besides  inflicting  a  tine, 
may,  and  often  do  bind  over  the  offending  party  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behaviour  for  a 
period  of  six  or  twelve  months.  Tbe  mode  of  doing 
this  is  by  requiring  the  offending  ]>arty  to  enter 
into  his  recognizances  with  or  without  sureties, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  giving  a  bond  for  a  specified 
ram  to  the  crown,  and  if  it  is  broken,  that  is,  if 


the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  then  the  party  may 
be  again  punished. 

GOOD-CONDUCT  PAY  is  an  addition  made 
in  the  British  army  to  the  daily  pay  of  corporals 
and  private  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  long  service 
unaccompanied  by  bad  behaviour.  The  amount 
awarded  at  one  time  is  hi.  a  day.  with  one  white 
chevron  on  the  arm  as  a  badge  of  distinction.  Suc- 
cessive awards  of  good -conduct  pay  may  raise  the 
total  grant  to  6d.  a  day,  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  Btripes  on  the  arm. 

In  each  regiment  there  is  kept  a  'Regimental 
Defatilters'  Book,'  in  which  the  commanding  officer 
is  hound  to  enter  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  the 
corps  who  shall  have  l»een  convicted  by  court- 
martial  of  any  offence,  or  who,  in  consequence  of 
misconduct,  shall  l>e  subjected  to  forfeiture  of  pay, 
cither  with  or  without  imprisonment,  or  to  any 
other  punishment  beyond  seven  days'  confinement 
to  barracks.  No  first  or  subsequent  !</.  of  good- 
conduct  pay  can  be  awarded  to  a  soldier,  unless  two 
continuous  yean  have  elapsed  without  his  name 
being  thus  recorded  ;  and  if  he  have  the  misfortune 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  black  book 
while  actually  in  receipt  of  good-conduct  pay,  he 
loses  for  each  offence  Id.  \*er  diem,  which  can  only 
be  restored  after  one  uninterrupted  year  of  good 
Bervico,  during  which  his  name  has  not  been  recorded 
in  the  defaulters'  book.  The  loss  of  the  Id.  is  of 
course  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  corresponding 
distinguishing  mark  or  stripe. 

The  first  Id.  is  obtainable  after  three  years'  service, 
the  last  two  having  Wen  passed  through  without  the 
name  once  appearing  in  the  defaulters'  book  ;  the 
second,  after  8  years;  the  third,  after  13  years; 
the  fourth,  after  18  years  ;  the  fifth,  after  23  years ; 
and  the  sixth,  after  28  years  ;  the  service  being 
only  reckoned  in  any  case  from  the  age  of  18,  and  two 
years  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  immediately 
before  the  time  at  which  the  award  is  granted 
being  requisite  in  every  instance.  As  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  continuous  good  behaviour, 
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14  uninterrupted  years  without  an  adverse  entry 
entitles  a  soldier,  afu*r  16,  21,  or  20  years'  service, 
to  tlio  award  for  wliich  he  would  only  otherwise  be 
eligible  after  18,  23,  or  28  j-cars. 

Non-commissioned  officers  do  not  receive  good- 
conduct  pay,  an  addition  instead  thereof  of  2d.  tier 
diem  having  been  made  to  their  regular  pay  a  few 
years  since.  A  sum,  however,  not  exceeding  £4400 
a  year  is  distributed  among  sergeants  of  long  scr- 
vice  and  good  conduct,  in  the  way  of  annuities,  not 
over  £20  each.  The  annuity  is  receivable  during 
active  service,  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the 
pension  on  retirement 

In  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery,  and 
the  Malta  Feneible  Artillery,  good-conduct  pay  is 
allowed  to  the  native  soldiers  for  similar  periods  of 
service,  but  to  only  half  the  above  amount. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  army  causes  a 
large  decrease  in  the  sum  payable  for  good-con- 
duct pa}%  as  the  older  soldiers  Ixjcome  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  the  ranks  are  swelled  by 
young  recruits,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  earn 
these  extra  rewards.  The  total  charge  in  the  army 
for  good-conduct  pay  during  the  year  1802 — 1803  is 
estimated,  exclusive  of  the  annuities  to  sergeants, 
at  £105,022. 

Good-conduct  pay  and  badges  are  also  awarded 
in  the  navy  to  seainen  of  exemplary  conduct ;  but 
the  periods  for  obtaining,  and  the  rules  uudcr  which 
it  is  granted  and  forfeited,  so  nearly  resemble  those 
in  force  for  the  army,  that  a  separate  description 
is  unnecessary.  The  leading  differences  are,  that 
the  grant  is  limited  to  three  badges,  and  3c/,  a 
day;  that  petty  officers  continue  to  hold  it;  and 
that  it  is  of  no  account  in  the  pension  given  at  the 
expiration  of  active  service. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  Friday  before  Easter, 
sacred  as  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  This  day  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning 
and  of  sjiecial  prayer  from  a  very  early  ]>eriod.  It 
was  one  of  the  two  paschal  days  celebrated  by  the 
Christian  Church,  ami  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Patdia  Stauro*imon,  or 
the  '  Pasch  of  the  Cross.'  That  it  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  rigid  fast  and  of  solemn  and  melancholy 
ceremonial,  we  learn  from  the  apostolic  constitutions 
(b.  v.  c.  18),  and  from  Eusebius  {Eccl.  J/iitt.  b.  ii. 
c.  17),  who  also  tells  that,  when  Christianity  was 
established  in  the  empire,  Constantine  forbade  the 
holding  of  law-courts,  markets,  and  other  public 
proceedings  upon  this  day.  lu  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  service  of  this  day  is  very  j>ecnliar; 
instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  it  consists  of  whnt 
is  called  the  Mass  of  the  Frcaanctitied,  the  sacred 
host  not  lieing  consecrated  on  Good  Friday,  but 
reserved  from  the  preceding  day.  The  priests 
and  attendants  are  robed  in  black,  in  token  of 
mourning ;  the  altar  is  stripped  of  its  ornaments ; 
the  kiss  of  peace  is  omitted,  in  detestation  of  the 
kiss  of  the  traitor  Judas  ;  the  priest  recites  a  long 
series  of  prayers  for  all  classes,  orders,  and  ranks 
in  the  church,  and  even  for  heretics,  schismatics, 
pagans,  and  Jews.  But  the  most  striking  jwirt  of 
the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday  is  the  so-called 
•  adoration  of  the  cross,'  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
the  old  English  popular  vocabulary,  *  creeping  to 
the  cross.'  A  large  crucifix  is  placed  upon  the 
altar  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  memory  of 
the  awful  event  which  the  crucifix  represents,  and 
the  entire  congregation,  commencing  with  the  cele- 
brant priest  and  Ids  ministers,  approach,  and  upon 
their  kuees  reverently  kiss  the  figure  of  our  crucified 
Lord.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  this  ceremony 
appears  to  partake  more  strongly  of  the  idolatrous 
character  than  any  other  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual ;  but  Catholics  earnestly  repudiate  all  such 


construction  of  the  ceremony.  See  Idolatry  ; 
Images.  The  very  striking  office  of  'TencbrsB'  is 
held  upon  Good  Friday,  as  well  as  on  the  preceding 
two  days :  it  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  of 
the  office  of  Holy  Saturday,  and  has  this  pecidiarity, 
that  at  the  close  all  the  lights  in  the  church  are 
extinguished  except  one,  which  for  a  time  (as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord's  death  and  burial)  is  hidden 
under  the  altar. 

In  the  English  Church,  Good  Friday  is  also  cele- 
brated with  special  solemnity.  Anciently,  a  sermon 
was  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  the  af  tern  oca  *>f 
this  day,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermea 
atteuded.  The  practice  of  eating  upon  this  day 
'cross  buns'— cakes  with  a  cross  impressed  upon 
them — is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  times,  but 
it  has  lost  all  itB  religious  significance.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  Good  Friday  is  by  law  a  tlU*  non,  and 
all  business  is  suspended.  In  Scotland,  the  day 
meets  with  no  peculiar  attention,  except  from 
members  of  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 


GOOD  HOPE.   See  Cape  or  Good  Hope. 

GOODALL,  Frederick,  an  eminent  English 
artist,  the  son  of  Edward  Goodall,  an  engraver 
of  reputation,  was  born  in  London,  September  17, 
1822.  His  first  oil-picture  was  entitled,  '  Finding 
the  Dead  Body  of  a  Miner  by  Torchlight,'  for  which 
the  Society  of  Arte  awarded  him  the  large  silver 
medal.  Curing  the  summers  of  1838  -  1S42,  he 
visited  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  in  1839,  when 
but  17  years  of  age,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  '  French  Soldiers  Playing 
Cards  in  a  Cabaret.'  His  *  Entering  Church,'  as 
well  as  4  The  Return  from  a  Christening,'  which 
received  a  prize  of  £50  from  the  British  Institution, 
and  others  of  his  early  pictures,  were  purchased 
by  Mr  Wells.  'The  Tired  Soldier,'  exhibited  in 
1842,  was  purchased  by  Mr  Vernon,  and  is  now 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Some  of  his  French  scenes 
are,  '  Veteran  of  the  Old  Guard  describing  hia 
Battles,'  'La  Fete  du  Mariage.'  'The  Wounded 
Soldier  Returned  to  hia  Family,'  4  Tho  Conscript' 
In  1844,  he  went  for  subjects  to  Ireland,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  North  Wales.  Among  his  Irish 
scenes  are,  '  Irish  Courtship,'  '  Tho  Irish  Piper,' 
and  the  '  Deiuirture  of  the  Emigrant  Ship.'  Hia 
later  eflforta  have  chiefly  l>een  directed  to  English 
subjects.  4  The  Village  'Festival,'  one  of  the  Insst  of 
them,  exhibited  in  1847,  was  purchased  by  Mr 
Vernon.  His  '  Hunt  the  Slipper'  (1849),  4  Raising 
the  Maypole'  (1851),  4 An  Episode  of  the  Happier 
Days  of  Charles  I.'  (1853),  'Arrest  of  a  Peasant 
loyalist— Brittany,  1793'  (1855),  and  'Cranmer  nt 
the  Traitor's  Gate'  (1850).  also  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  In  1852,  G.  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  tho  Royal  Academy. 

COODENIA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  of  which  about  150  species  are  known, 
mostly  herbaceous  plants,  although  a  few  are  shrubs, 
and  mostly  natives  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  few  being  also  found 
in  India,  the  south  of  Africa,  and  South  America, 


The  order  is  allied  to  Campa 


nuiaeett 


and  Loftrli- 


icete,  but  is  destitute  of  the  milky  juice  which  is 
found  in  both  of  these.  The  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  more  or  lees  irregular.  A  remarkable 
character  of  this  order  is  that  the  summit  of  the 
style  bears  a  little  cup,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stigma  is  placed.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  s|iecies  are  of  considerable  beauty.  The  young 
leaves  of  Scavola  taceada  are  used  as  a  salad  by 
the  Malays ;  and  the  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of 
ricf-pajtrr,  which  they  make  into  artificial  flower* 
and  other  < 
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GOODS  and  CHATTELS,  a  legal  as  well  as 
tilar  phrase  in  common  use,  to  signify  personal 
pirtjierty.    It  is  not  uufrcquently  used  in  wills,  but 

Mom  in  any  other  legal  instrument ;  and  when 
used  in  wills,  it  generally  includes  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  testator.  In  Scotland,  the  corres- 
fwnding  phrase  is  goods  and  gear. 

GOODS  IN  COMMUNION,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  Frauce,  and  some  other 
countries,  to  the  personal  property  of  a  married 
couple,  which  is  not  subject  to  any  deed,  but  left  to 
the  ojieration  of  the  common  law.  In  England, 
such  a  phrase  is  unknown,  for  upon  marriage,  all  the 
personal  property  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
woman  (which  is  not  secured  by  any  deed  or  will), 
as  well  as  what  was  previously  his  own,  becomes 
and  continues  the  husband's  absolutely— he  is  entire 
roaster  of  it,  and  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  wife  or  children,  and 
he  may  even  l>equeath  it  away  to  strangers.  In 
Scotland,  the  theory  is  not  so  liberal  towards  the 
husband,  though  in  practice  there  is  not  much 
difference.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  husband 
can  also  do  what  he  likes  with  the  personal  property 
ot  both  parties,  if  there  is  no  previous  marriage- 
contract  or  other  deed  governing  the  subject-matter. 
He  can  almost  squander  it  at  will  It  is  only  at  his 
death  that  the  theory  of  a  kind  of  partnership,  or  of 
a  communion  of  goods,  comes  into  play. 

Untd  1855,  when  the  law  was  altered,  this  theory 
prevaded  when  the  wife  died,  for  formerly,  at  her 
death,  the  goods  were  divided  into  two  parts,  if  there 
were  no  children,  and  one-half  went  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  wife,  however  distant  the  relationship 
and  not  to  the  husband.  But  now,  by  statute  18 
Vict,  a  23,  s.  6,  when  a  wife  dies  before  the  husband, 
her  next  of  kin  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
goods  in  communion  ;  and  the  law  in  this  respect 
u  now  the  same  as  it  is  in  Eugland.  Hence  the 
phrase  goods  in  communion  is  less  appropriate  than 
it  was  before  1855.  If,  however,  the  husband  die,  the 
goods  in  communion  suffer  a  division  on  the  principle 
©f  a  partnership.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  children, 
half  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  huslund.  If  there  are  children, 
then  one-third  goes  to  the  widow,  and  is  often  called 
her  Jv*  Rrlictte  (a.  v.),  and  the  other  two-thirds  to 
the  chddren  equally,  if  there  is  no  will ;  or  if  there 
is  a  will,  then  one-third  to  them,  called  the  Ltgitim 
(q.  v.).  The  same  division  also  takes  place  in 
England,  when  there  is  no  will ;  but  this  is  done  in 
England  by  virtue  of  a  statute  29  Charles  II.  c.  3, 
called  the  Statute  of  Distributions  (q.  v.),  whereas 
this  effect  is  produced  in  Scotland  not  bv  a  statute, 
but  by  the  common  law.  Practically,  tliis  distiuc- 
tbough  important  to  be  known  by  lawyers, 
ay  seem  immaterial  to  laymen. 
Another  more  important  distinction,  however, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  is  this:  The 
above  division  of  the  goods  in  communion  prevails 
in  Scotland  whether  the  husband  has  left  a  will  or 
not ;  in  short,  it  prevails  in  spite  of  his  will,  and 
all  that  a  husband  having  a  wife  and  children  can 
do  by  means  of  a  will,  is  to  bequeath  one-third  of 
his  personal  estate  to  strangers,  and  this  third  is 
usually  called  on  that  account  the  Dw<C«  Pari 
(q.  v.).  Thus,  in  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  wife  and  children  have  an  indefeasible 
Interest  in  two-thirds  of  his  personal  property, 
uid  this  inchoate  interest  during  life  gave  nse  to 
the  phrase  'goods  in  communion.'  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  will,  if  there  is  one,  may  cam' 
away  all  the  personal  property  to  strangers,  regard- 
less of  the  wife  and  children.  Hence,  the  result 
may  be  stated  shortly  thus:  in  Scotland,  a  man 
*  his  wife  and  children  ;  whereas  in 


England  he  can.  See  other  incidents  of  this  distinc- 
tion in  Patersou's  Cmiiprndium  of  Ktujlisft  and  Scotch 
Law,  ss.  673,  73$.  If  there  is  a  marriage -cou tract  or 
antenuptial  settlement  between  the  Husband  and 
wife,  the  rights  kith  of  the  wife  and  children  maj 
be  materially  varied,  for  the  rule  then  is,  that  the 
parties  may  make  what  arrangement  they  please  by 
way  of  contract,  and  in  sucn  settlements  a  fixed 
sum  is  generally  provided  both  to  the  wife  and 
children,  in  lieu  of  what  they  would  be  entitled 
to  at  common  law,  i.  e.,  where  no  express  contract 
is  mode. 

GOOD- WILL  is  rather  a  short  popular  expres- 
sion than  a  legal  term.  It  means  that  kind  of 
interest  which  is  sold  along  with  any  profession, 
trade,  or  business.  In  reality,  it  is  not  the  business 
that  is  sold,  for  that  is  not  a  distinct  thing  recog- 
nised by  the  law,  but  the  house,  shop,  fixtures, 
Ac.,  are  wild,  and  the  trade  debts  ;  and  along  with 
transferring  these,  the  seller  binds  himself,  either  tiy 
covenant  or  agreement,  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  recommend  his  successor,  and  promote  his 
interests  in  such  business.  If  the  seller  acts  con- 
trary to  such  agreement,  he  is  liable  to  an  action. 
But  the  more  usual  course  is  for  the  seller  to  enter 
into  an  express  covenant  not  to  carry  on  the  same 
business  within  30,  40,  or  100  miles,  or  some 
specified  moderate  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
purchaser  resides.  At  first,  such  a  covenant  was 
sought  to  be  set  aside  as  invalid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  restrain  the  natural  liberty  of 
trade ;  but  the  courts  have  now  firmly  established 
that  if  a  definite  radius  of  moderate  length  is  fixed 
upon,  it  does  not  sensibly  restrain  trade,  inasmuch 
as  the  person  covenanting  can  go  beyond  those 
limits,  and  trade  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Hence, 
such  limitations  are  a  fair  matter  of  bargain,  and 
upheld  as  valid  If  the  party  break  his  covenant, 
he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  banks  of  shifting 
sands  stretching  about  10  miles,  in  a  direction 
north-east  and  south-west,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  at  an  average  distance  of  54  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  sands  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
narrow  channel,  and  at  low  water,  many  parte  are 
uncovered.  When  the  tide  recedes,  the  sand 
becomes  firm  and  safe  ;  but  after  the  ebb,  the  water 
]iernieates  through  the  mass,  rendering  the  whole 
pidpy  and  treacherous,  in  which  condition  it  shifts 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  charts  uncertain  from 
year  to  year.  The  northern  portion  is  of  triangular 
form—  34  miles  long,  and  24  in  its  greatest  width; 
on  the  northernmost  extremity,  known  as  North 
Sand  Head,  a  light  vi  trei  marks  the  entrance  on  this 
perilous  shoaL  This  light  is  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Itatnsgatc.  In  the  centre,  on  the  western 
side,  jutting  out  towards  the  shore,  is  the  Blunt 
Head,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  portion,  also  marked 
by  a  light-ship.  The  southern  portion  is  10  miles 
in  length,  24  in  width  at  its  northern  end,  and 
sloping  towards  the  south-west,  to  a  point  called 
South  Sand  Head,  which,  being  marked  by  a 
light-vessel,  completes  the  triangle  of  dangerous 
proximity  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  mariners. 

From  the  sunken  nature  of  these  sands,  they  have 
always  been  replete  with  danger  to  vessels  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  resorting  either  to 
the  Thames  or  to  the  North  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  serve  as  a  breakwater  to  form  a  secure 
anchorage  in  the  Downs  (q.  v.),  when  easterly  or 
south-easterly  winds  are  blowing.  The  Downs, 
though  safe  under  these  circumstances,  become 
dangerous  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  off-shore, 
at  which  time  ships  are  apt  to  drag  their  anchors, 
and  to  strand  upon  the  perfidious  breakers  of  the 
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Goodwin,  in  tie  sUttiug  sands  of  which  their  wrecks 
are  soon  entirely  o wallowed  up.  Many  celebrated 
and  terribly  fatal  wreck.*  have  taken  place  here, 
among  which  we  have  only  space  to  enumerate  the 
three  line-of-battle-shqw,  Stirling  Cn*tle,  Mary,  and 
NorlhumltrlamL,  each  of  70  guns,  which,  with  other 
ten  men-of-war,  were  totally  lost  during  the  fearful 
gale  of  the  26th  November  1703,  a  gale  bo  tremen- 
dous that  vessels  were  actually  destroyed  by  it 
while  riding  in  the  Medway.  Ou  the  21st  December 
1805,  here  foundered  the  A  urora,  a  transport,  when 
300  perished  ;  on  the  17th  December  1814,  the 
British  (Jitsen,  an  Ostend  packet,  was  lost  with  all 
hands  ;  and  recently  (January  5,  1857),  during  a 
gale  of  eight  days'  duration,  in  which  several  other 
vessels  were  lost,  the  mail-Btcamer  Violet  was 
destroyed,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  manv  lives  in 
the  catastrophe.  From  these  dates,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  winter  months. 

These  dangerous  sands  are  said  to  have  consisted 
at  one  time  of  aU>ut  4000  acres  of  low  land,  fenced 
from  the  sea  by  a  walL  One  well-known  tradition 
ascribes  their  present  state  to  the  building  of  the 
Tcntcrden  steeple,  for  the  erection  of  which  the 
funds  that  should  have  maintained  the  sea-wall 
had  been  diverted :  this  traditionary  account  is  of 
little,  if  any  value.  Lambard,  in  writing  of  them, 
says  :  '  Whatsoever  old  wives  tell  of  Goodwyne, 
Earle  of  Kent,  in  time  of  Edward  the  (.'onfessour, 
and  hi*  sondes,  it  appeareth  by  Hector  BoBtius, 
the  Brittish  chronicler,  that  tlieise  sandes  weare 
mayne  land,  and  some  tymo  of  the  possession  of 
Earl  Godwyne,  and  by  a  great  inundation  of  the 
sea,  they  weare  taken  therfroe,  at  which  tymo  also 
much  harme  was  done  in  Scotland  and  Flanders,  by 
the  same  rage  of  the  water.'  At  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  these  estates 
were  taken  from  Earl  Godwin,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  abbey  of  St  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  the  abbot 
of  which,  allowing  the  sea-wall  to  fall  into  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  waves  rushed  in,  in  the  year 
1100,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole.  How  far  this 
account  of  the  formation  of  this  remarkable  shoal 
can  be  relied  on,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt, 
the  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  Wing 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  A  colourable  confirma- 
tion is,  however,  to  l>e  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the 
successive  inroads  which  the  sea  has  made  for 
centuries  past,  and  is  still  making  along  the  whole 
east  coast  of  England. 

As  a  precaution,  now,  in  foggy  weather,  WHb  in 
the  light-ships  are  frequently  sounded.  Difficulty 
is  experienced  in  finding  firm  anchorage  for  these 
vessels  ;  and  all  efforts  to  establish  a  fixed  beacon 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  In  1840,  a  light- 
house on  pdes  of  iron  screwed  into  the  sand  was 
erected,  but  it  was  washed  away  in  the  following 
year.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  is  known  to  have  l«een 
driven  upon  the  sands,  rockets  are  thrown  up  from 
the  light- vessels,  and  the  fact  thus  communicated  to 
the  shore.  The  rockets  are  no  sooner  recognised, 
than  a  number  of  boatmen,  known  all  along  the 
coast  as  *  hovcllers,'  imrocdiotely  launch  their  boats 
and  make  for  the  sands,  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  wind  and  weather.  These  '  hovellers'  regard  the 
wreck  itself  as  their  own  property,  and  although 
during  fine  weather  they  lead  a  somewhat  regard- 
less as  well  as  a  wholly  idle  and  inactive  life,  their 
intrepidity  in  seasons  of  tempest  is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

GOOLE,  a  thriving  market-town  and  river-port 
of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse  at  its 
junction  with  the  Dutch  River,  22  miles  south- 
south-east  of  York.     It  has  only  recently  risen 


into  importance,  and  may  be  said  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  its  prosperity  from  its  establishment 
as  a  lioiidiug-]>ort  in  1820.  It  has  commodious 
ship,  barge,  and  steam- vessel  docks,  a  patent  slip 
for  repairing  vessels,  ponds  for  bonded  timber,  a 
neatly-built  custom  house,  and  extensive  warehouse 
!  accommodation.  G.  has  a  considerable  trade  in  ship 
and  boat  buil  sail-making,  iron-founding,  and 
agricultural  machine-making  ;  it  has  also  several 
corn-mills,  some  of  which  are  Wt/rked  by  steam. 
Coal  is  largely  exported  along  the  coast,  ami  in 
considerable  quantities  to  London.  In  1861,  3440 
vessels,  of  2(*>7,7o6  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port    Pop.  about  5000. 

GOOSANDER  (Mergut  Merganser),  a  web- 
footed  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  those  commonly 
called  Mergansers  (q.  v.),  and  the  largest  of  the 
British  s]>ecies.  It  is  larger  than  a  wild  duck  ; 
the  adult  male  has  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  a  rich  shining  green ;  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  ami  back  of  the  head  elongated,  the  back 
black  and  gray,  the  wings  black  and  white,  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  delicate  reddish  buff  colour. 
The  female  has  the  head  reddish  brown,  with 
a  less  decided  tuft  than  the  male,  and  mu>:h 
grayer  plumage,  aud  has  been  often  described  as 
a  different  species,  receiving  the  English  name 
of  Dundiver.  Both  mandibles  are  furnished  with 
manv  sharp  serraturee  or  teeth  directed 
wards  (see  accompanying  illustration),  the 


Goosander  {Mrrgut  Mtryanrtr). 

approach  to  true  teeth  to  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  any  bird.  See  also  Bill.  The  O.  is  a 
native  of  the  arctic  regions,  extending  into  the 
temperate  jwrts  of  Euro)*-.  Asia,  and  America  ; 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  it  is  seen  only 
in  winter,  and  then  only  in  severe  weather,  the 
females  and  young  migrating  southwards  in  such 
circumstances  more  frequentlv  than  the  old  males, 
and  not  unfrequently  appearing  in  small  flocks  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  isles  it  spends  the  whole  vear. 
It  feeds  on  fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  nquatio 
animals  which  its  serrated  bill  and  its  power  of 
diving  admirably  adapt  it  for  seizing.  The  flesh 
of  the  G.  is  extremely  rank  and  coarse,  but  the 
eggs  appear  to  l>e  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants 
of  some  northern  countries. 

GOOSE  (A  n*r),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  Linna>an  genns  A  not  (q.  v.), 
having  the  bill  not  longer  than  the  head,  more 
high  than  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible 
sLghtly  hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  legs  placed  further 
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forward  than  in  ducks,  and  so  bettor  adapted  for 
walking ;  the  neck  of  moderate  length,  with  sixteen 
vertebra,  a  character  which  widely  distinguishes 
th>-m  from  swans.  In  general,  geese  spend  more 
of  their  tune  on  land  than  any  other  of  the  A  na- 
tirf<r,  feeding  on  grass  and  other  heritage,  berries, 
seeds,  and  other  vegetable  food.  Although  large 
birds,  and  of  bulky  form,  they  have  great  jtowers  of 
flight  They  strike  with  their  wings  in  fighting, 
»Dd  there  is  a  hard  callous  knob  or  tubercle  at  the 
bend  of  the  wing,  which  in  some  species  becomes  a 
ipur.  The  Domestic  G.  is  regarded  as  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  Gray  Lao  G.  or  Common  Wild  G. 
(A.  ffTut) ;  but  all  the  sjiecies  seem  very  caj»able 
of  domestication,  and  several  of  them  have  Wen 
to  some  extent  domesticated.  The  Gray  Lag  G.  is 
almost  three  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  short  tail.  Its  extent 
of  wing  is  atiout  five  feet.  The  wings  do  not 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  weight  of 
the  largest  birds  is  altout  ten  pounds.  The  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  gray,  varying  in  some  parts  to 
grayish  brown  ;  the  rump  and  tally  white,  the  tail 
grayish  brown  and  white  ;  the  bill  is  orange,  the 
•ati  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  white.  The 
young  are  darker  than  the  adults.  The  Gray  Lag 
G.  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  centre  ami  south 
of  Europe,  also  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  it  in  not  known  in  America. 
It  is  a  bird  of  temperate  rather  than  of  cold  climate* 
la  some  countries,  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  it  deserts  its  most  northern  haunts  in 
severe  weather,  migrating  southward ;  its  docks, 
like  those  of  others  of  this  genus,  flying  at  a  great 
hight,  beyond  the  reach  of  shot,  except  of  the  ritle, 
o*ie  bird  always  leading  the  flock,  the  rest  vne- 
times  following  in  a  single  line,  but  more  generally 
in  two  lines  converging  to  the  leading  bird.  The 
Gray  Lag  G.  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  fenny 
parts  of  England,  and  resided  there  all  the  year,  but 
the  drainage  of  the  fens  has  made  it  now  a  rare  bird, 
and  only  known  as  a  winter  visitant  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  frequents  bays  of  the  sea  and  estuaries 
as  well  as  inland  waters,  and  often  leaves  the  waters 
to  visit  moors,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields, 
generally  preferring  an  ojten  country,  or  taking  its 
place,  as  remote  as  possible  from  danger,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  These  excursions  are  often  made 
by  night,  and  no  small  mischief  is  often  done  by 
a  nVk  of  hungry  geese  to  a  field  of  newly-sprung 
wheat  or  other  crop.  At  the  breeding  season,  the 
winter-flocks  of  wdd  geese  break  up  n\U>  pairs  ;  the 
neat*  are  made  in  moors  or  on  tussocks  in  marshes  ; 
the  eggs  vary  in  numtar  from  five  to  eight  or 
rarely  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  white 
eolonr,  fully  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

Although  the  common  G.  has  been  long  domesti- 
cated, and  it  was  probably  among  the  very  first 
of  domesticated  birds,  the  varieties  do  not  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  Emden  Urr*r  are  remark- 
able for  their  perfect  whiteness ;  Toulow*  flew,  for 
their  Large  size.  As  a  domesticated  bird,  the  G.  is 
of  great  value,  both  for  the  table,  and  on  account 
of  its  quills,  and  of  the  fine  soft  feathers.  The  quills 
supplied  all  Europe  with  pens  before  steel  jiens  were 
invented,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be  in  gn  at  demand. 
Geese  must  have  free  access  to  water,  and  when  this 
u  the  case,  they  are  easily  reared,  and  rendered 
profitable.  Two  bniods  are  sometimes  produced  in 
a  season,  ten  or  eleven  in  a  brood,  and  the  young 
geese  are  ready  for  the  table  in  three  months  after 
they  leave  the  shell  They  five,  if  permitted,  to  a 
great  age.  Willnghhy  records  an  instance  of  one 
that  reached  the  age  of  eighty  veara,  and  was 
killed  at  last  for  iU  mischievousness.    Great  flocks 


of  geese  are  kept  in  some  places  in  England, 
particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  and  regularly  plucked 
five  times  a  year,  for  feathers  and  quilia.  Geese 
intended  for  the  table  are  commonly  shut  up  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  fattened  before  being  killed. 
Great  numbers  are  inqtorted  from  Holland  and 
Germany  for  the  London  market,  and  fattened  in 
England  in  establishments  entirely  devoted  to  this 
purjKtse.  Goot*-hamt  are  an  esteemed  delicacy. 
The  gizzards,  heads,  and  legs  of  geese  are  also 
sold  in  sets,  under  the  name  of  gilketn,  to  be  used 
for  pies.  The  livers  of  geese  have  long  been  in 
request  among  epicures  ;  but  the  p&t6  dr.  foit 
d'ojV,  or  pdts  <U  fair  yntA  of  Strasburg,  is  made  fri>m 
livers  in  a  state  of  morbid  enlargement  caused  by 
keeping  the  geese  in  an  apartment  of  very  high 
temperature.  Large  goose-liven  were  a  favourite 
delicacy  of  the  ancient  Roman  epicures. 

The  Gray  Lag  G.  is  the  largest  of  the  native 
British  species.  The  next  to  it  in  size,  and  by 
far  the  most  abundant  British  wild  goose,  is  the 
Bean  G.  (A.  legetun),  a  very  similar  bird  ;  the  bill 
longer,  orange,  with  the  kase  and  nail  black ;  the 
plumage  mostly  gray,  but  browner  than  in  the 
Gray  Lag  G.,  the  rump  dark  brown.     The  wings 


Bean  Goose  {Atuu  tryetum). 

extend  beyond  the  tail.  The  habits  scarcely  differ 
from  those  of  the  Gray  Lag  G.,  but  the  Bean  G. 
is  a  more  northern  species.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  great 
numtars  breed  in  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  and 
other  most  northern  reuions.  Large  flocks  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  part*  of  Britain  in  winter,  particularly 
during  severe  frosts,  but  a  few  also  breed  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Bean  G.  is  easily  domesticated,  but  generally 
keejis  a|tart  from  the  ordinary  tame  geese. — The 
White  fronted  G,  or  Laughing  G.  [A.  alhifron*), 
is  a  frequent  winter  visitant  of  Britain  ;  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  breeding  chieflv 
on'  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  arctic  seas.  It 
is  only  ataut  27  inches  in  its  utmost  length.  The 
plumage  is  mostly  gray ;  there  is  a  conspicuous 
white  Bpn>  i-  on  the  forehead.  It  has  been  often 
tamed.— Similar  to  it  in  size  is  the  Pink-footed 
G.  (A.  Itrachitrhtfnctiitt),  a  species  which  has  a  very 
short  bill.  In  England  it  is  rare,  and  a  mere  winter 
visitor,  but  it  breeds  in  great  numtan  in  some  of 
the  Hebrides. — The  Snow  G  [A.  hyperbortiu)  is 
found  in  all  the  regions  within  the  arctic  circle,  but 
most  abundantly  in  America,  where  it  migrates 
southward  in  winter,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Bean  Goose,  The 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  tha 
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?|uiH  f< athers  brownish  black.  The  feathers  imported 
rom  tne  Hudson's  Bay  territories  are  in  great  part 
the  produce  of  this  beautiful  sjieeies.  and  proliably 
many  of  the  fine  white  goose  feathers  imported  from 
Russia.  Ha  fliah  is  greatly  esteemed.— The  Canada 
G.  (A.  Co nad'.iuris)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
North  American  species,  breeding  even  in  the  milder 
latitudes,  but  in  vast  numbers  in  the  more  northern 
parts,  from  which  it  migrate  southwards  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
at  least  200  years  ago,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
.''illy  naturalised ;  a  great  ornament  of  fakes  and 
artificial  ponds,  from  which  it  makes  excursions  in 
small  flocks  over  the  surrounding  district*.  In  the 
uniform  breadth  of  the  bill  it  resembles  swans.  It 
is  fully  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  but  its  neck  is  long 
and  slender,  and  it  does  not  exceed  the  common 
G.  in  weight  so  much  as  in  length.  The  bill,  the 
feet,  the  head,  great  part  of  the  neck,  the  quill- 
feathers,  the  rump,  and  the  tad  are  black  ;  there  is 
a  crescent- shaped  white  patch  on  the  throat,  whence  ! 
this  species  has  receive*'  the  name  of  the  Cravat 
G. ;  the  back,  wings,  and  flanks  are  grayish  brown, 
the  breast  and  belly  pure  white.  The  Canada  G. 
has  a  peculiar  resounding  hoarse  cry.  It  is  easily 
reduced  to  the  most  complete  domestication.  Its 
flesh  affords  great  part  of  the  winter  supplies  of 
the  Hudsou's  Bay  residents,  ami  is  much  used  in 
a  salted  state. — The  China  G.,  or  Guinea  G.  (A. 
Quiner.nria  or  cytfwou/es),  of  which  the  native  country 
is  supposed  to  Iks  Guinea,  has  long  been  known 
in  Britain  in  a  state  of  domestication.  It  has  an 
elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  knobbed  Goose. 
—Other  species  of  geese  are  noticed  iu  the  articles 
Barnaclk  Goose  and  Cereopsis  ;  ami  species 
closely  allied  to  those  noticed  in  this  article  are 
found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world 

GOOSEBERRY  [Grosmtaria),  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  Ribt4  (see  Currant),  distinguished  by  a  | 
thorny  stem,  a  more  or  leas  liell-shajied  calyx  and 
flowers  on  1—3-flowered  stalks.— The  common  G. 
(/V. '/,.-.  G lO&sularia)  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  aud  the  north  of  Asia,  growing  wild  in 
rocky  situations  and  in  thickets,  particularly  in 
mountainous  districts ;  but  it  is  a  aouhtful  native 
of  Britain,  although  now  to  be  seen  in  hedges  and 
thickets  almost  everywhere.  Some  botanists  have 
distinguished  as  species  the  variety  having  the 
berries  covered  with  gland-bearing  hairs  [m-b*) ; 
that  having  the  germciis  covered  with  soft  uu-l.in- 
didar  hairs,  and  the  berries  ultimately  smooth  ; 
and  that  which  has  even  the  gennens  smooth  [R. 
Groturularia,  R.  uca-crupa,  and  R.  reriinatutn) ;  but 
these  varieties  seem  to  have  no  definite  limits  in 
nature.  The  varieties  produced  by  cultivation  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  in  England,  where,  and  par- 
ticularly in  I,oncashire,  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit-shrub  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  south  of 
Euro}*',  it  is  little  known.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Its  cultivation 
tannot  be  certainly  referred  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  17th  c.,  and  was  only  iu  its  infancy  at 
the  middle  of  the  18th,  when  the  largest  goose- 
iierries  produced  in  Lancashire  scarcely  weighed 
more  than  10  dwts.,  whereas  the  prize-go<«eberries  of 
that  county  now  sometimes  exceed  30  dwts.  Many 
well- known  diversities  of  form,  colour,  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  of  size,  mark  the  different  varieties. 
For  the  production  of  new  varieties,  the  G.  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed ;  otherwise,  generally  by  cuttings, 
which  grow  very  freely.  Any  good  garden  soil 
suits  the  gooseberry.  It  is  rather  the  lietter  of 
a  little  shade,  but  suffers  from  much.    The  bushes 


are  trained  in  various  ways,  but  it  is  necessity  to 
prune  so  that  they  may  not  be  choked  up  with 
shoots,  whilst  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  young  wood,  which  produces 
the  largest  berries.  Besides  its  well  known  whole- 
someness  aud  pleasantness,  and  its  use  for  making 
an  excellent  preserve  and  jelly,  the  ripe  fruit  is 
used  for  making  wiue  and  vinegar.  An  effervescent 
gooseberry  wine,  which  might  well  claim  attention 
under  its  own  name,  is  often  fraudulently  sold  as 
champagne.  The  use  of  unripe  gooseberries  for 
tarts  increases  the  value  of  tins  fruit-shrub.  The 
G.  season  is  prolonged  by  training  plants  on  north 
walls,  and  by  covering  the  bushes  with  matting 
when  the  fruit  is  about  ripe.  Unripe  gooseberries 
arc  kept  in  jars  or  bottles,  closely  sealed,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  be  used  for  tarts  in 
winter.  When  the  bottles  are  filled,  they  are  heated, 
by  means  of  boiling  water  or  otherwise,  to  expel  as 
much  air  as  possible  before  they  are  corked  and 
scaled.  Various  derivations  have  been  given  of 
i  the  name  G.,  but  most  probably  the  first  syllable 
is  a  corruption  of  tjrosedu,  the  French  name  of  the 
fruit,  from  which  also  comes  the  Scotch  <rrvzel  or 
grotnrt.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  G.  is  called 
Jeabn-nj.— Among  the  other  species  of  G.  most 
worthy  of  uotice  are  R.  ajnoglxili  a  native  of  Canada, 
of  Japan,  and  of  the  mountains  of  India,  much 
resembling  the  common  G.  in  foliage  and  habit, 
the  fruit  more  acid  than  the  cultivated  G.  ;  R. 
diraricattim,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  with  smooth,  black,  gloliose,  acid  fruit ; 
R.  irrigitum,  also  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  with  weU-flavoured  gloliose  fruit,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  R.  oxyacanUtoules,  a  native  of 
Canada,  with  small,  globose,  red,  green,  or  purplish 
berries  of  an  agreeable  taste  ;  R.  graciU,  found  in 
mountain-meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia, 
with  blue  or  purplish  berries  of  exquisite  flavour ; 
R.  aciculare,  a  Siberian  species,  with  sweet,  well- 
flavonrcd  yellowish  or  purplish  smooth  tarries ; 
all  of  which,  and  probably  others,  seem  to  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received  from 
horticulturists.  —  The  Ssowy-flowerkd  G.  {R. 
nuvi/wi),  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  white  pendulous 
flowers.  Its  berries  in  size  and  colour  resemble 
black  currants,  are  acid,  with  a  very  agreeable 
flavour,  and  make  delicious  torts.  Another  species 
from  the  same  region  (R.  ttpeciomim)  is  very  orna- 
mental in  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  shining  leaves,  its  flowers  with  four  stameus— 
the  other  species  having  five — and  the  great  length 
of  the  filaments. — R.  saxtitde,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  other  species,  forming  a  sub-genus  called  Botiy- 
earpum,  have  a  character  Bomewhat  intermediate 
between  currauts  ami  gooseberries,  being  prickly 
shrubs,  but  having  their  flowers  in  vaccines.  It. 
MxtitUe  has  small,  smooth,  globose,  dark  purple 
lxrries,  like  currauts,  which  are  very  agreeable. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Coromandeu    See  Carah- 

BOLA. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Peruvian.   See  Physaus. 

GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR,  the  larva  of 
A  fmixa*  gnmulariata,  a  moth  of  a  whitish  colour, 
with  yellow  streaks,  and  s|*>tted  with  block.  The 
larva  is  beautifully  coloured,  with  black  and  white 
stripes,  and  in  its  progression  forms  an  elevated 
loop  with  its  body.  It  feeds  on  the  foliage  of 
the  goosobcrry  and  currant — Another  moth,  of 
which  the  caterpillar  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
these  shrubs,  is  J  f alius  Vanaria.  Both  the  moth 
and  the  caterpillar  are  smaller  than  the  former. 
But  more  destructive  than  either  of  these  is  the 
larva  of  a  saw-fly,  ffituudu*  ribtsii,  which  deposit* 
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its  eggs  along  the  ribs  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  the  larva  is  green  and  '  shagreened'  with 
minute  black  tubercles.  Many  remedies  have  been 
on.  posed  and  tried  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these 
larva ,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  are  picking  off 
the  leaves  observed  to  be  covered  with  the  eggs  of 
the  saw-fly,  and  dusting  with  powder  of  white  helle- 
bon ,  which,  if  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied,  is 
most  efficacious,  killing  any  kind  of  larva. 

GOTH  EH  WOOD.  The  probable  identity  of 
the  gopher  wood  of  Scripture  with  the  Cypress 
(q.  v.),  i*  maintained  partly  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  the  wood,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
agreement  of  the  radical  consonants  of  the  names. 

GOPPINGEN.  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wllrteinberg,  is  situnted  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fib.  27  miles  north-west  from  Ulm,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Ulm  to  Stuttgart.  It  is  au 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  flourishing  town,  possessing 
a  town-hall,  a  large  castle,  and  mineral  baths,  and 
carrying  on  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  earthen- 
wares, and  some  trade  in  wool.    Pop.  5620. 

GORAL  (Antilope  Goraf,  or  Nemorhetlut  Ooral), 
an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  inhabiting  in  large 
herds  the  elevated  plains  of  NepauL  It  is  of  a 
grayish-brown  colour,  dotted  with  black,  the  checks 
white;  the  hair  is  short;  the  horns  are  short, 
inclined,  recurved,  and  pointed.  It  is  a  wild  and 
fleet  animal,  and  when  pursued,  takes  refuge  in 
rocky  heights.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

GORAMY,  or  GOURAMI  (Oephrommus  ol/ar), 
a  Bah  of  the  family  Anaba*uUt  or  Lahtfrinthi- 
frt-an<-hUl<r,  a  native  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
i«elago,  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  which 
has  on  that  account  been  introduced  into  Mauritius, 
Cayenne,  and  the  French  West  India  Islands.  Its 
form  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  head 

in  a  rather  (sharp  Bhort 


snout,  the  mouth  small,  the  tail  rounded,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  having  numerous  rather  short  spines, 
the  first  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  extending  into  a 
very  long  filament.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  large 
jars  by  the  Dutch  residents  in  Java,  and  fed  on 
water-plants.  It  was  introduced  into  Mauritius 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  soon  spread 
from  the  tanks  in  which  it  was  at  tirst  kept  into 
the  streams,  multiplying  abundantly.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  this  fish 
into  countries  remote  from  those  in  which  it  is 
indigenous,  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind.  The  G.  is  interesting 
also  on  other  accounts.  It  is  one  of  the  nest- 
building  Ashes,  and  at  the  breeding  season  forms 
its  nest  by  entangling  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
aquatic  grasses.  Both  the  male  and  female  watch 
the  neat  for  a  month  or  more  with  careful  vigil- 
ance, and  violently  drive  away  every  other  Hsh 
till  the  spawn  is 


afterwards  affording  a 
to  the  young  fry. 

GORDIAN-KNOT.  The  traditional  origia 
of  this  famous  knot  was  as  follows :  Gordius,  a 
Phrygian  peasant,  was  once  ploughing  in  hi» 
fields,  when  an  eagle  settled  on  his  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  remained  till  the  labour  of  the  day  waa 
over.  Surprised  at  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon,, 
he  sought  an  explanation  of  it,  and  was  informed 
by  a  prophetess  of  Telmissus  that  he  should  offer 
sacrifice  to  Zeus.  He  did  so,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  shewn  him,  married  the 
prophetess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the  famous 
Midas.  When  Midas  grew  up,  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Phrygia,  and  the  people  sent  messengers  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  ask  about  choosing  a  new 
king.  The  messengers  were  informed  that  a  king 
would  come  to  them  riding  on  a  car,  and  that  he 
would  restore  peace.  Returning  to  Phrygia,  they 
announced  these  things,  and  while  the  people  were 
talking  about  them,  (Jonlius,  with  his  father,  very 
opi>ortunely  arrived  in  the  requisite  manner.  He 
was  immediately  elected  king,  whereupon  he  dedi- 
cated his  car  and  yoke  to  Zeus,  in  the  acropolis  of 
Gordium  (a  city  named  after  himself*,  the  knot  of 
the  yoke  being  tied  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  an 
oracle  declared  whoever  should  unloose  it  would  be 
ruler  of  all  Asia.  When  Alexander  the  Great  came 
to  Gordium,  he  cut  the  knot  in  two  with  his  sword, 
and  applied  the  prophecy  to  himself. 

GORDIA'NUS,  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emjierors,  father,  son,  and  grandson.— The  first, 
Marcus  Antonius  G.,  was  grandson  of  Annius 
Severua,  and  was  descended  by  the  lather's  Bide 
from  the  famous  family  of  the  Gracchi.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  literary  pursuits. 
After  being  ledile,  in  which  capacity  he  celebrated 
the  gladiatorial  spirts  with  great  magnificence,  he 
twice  filled  the  office  of  consul,  first  as  the  colleague 
of  Caracalla,  in  213  a.  n. ;  and  second,  as  the 
colleague  of  Alexander  Severus.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  where  he 
gained  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  people 
by  his  modest  and  gentle  manners,  his  splendid 
liberality,  and  his  refined  literary  taste;  his  old 
age  was  spent  in  the  study  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil.  The  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  the  Emperor  Maximums  having  at  length 
excited  a  rebellion  against  his  authority  in  Africa, 
the  imperial  procurator  there  was  murdered  by  a 
band  of  nobles  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  G.,  now  in 
his  80th  year,  was  proclaimed  emjieror,  after  having 
vainly  refused  the  dangerous  honour.  He  received 
the  title  of  Africa nu*,  and  his  son  was  conjoined 
with  him  in  the  exercise  of  imperial  authority. 
The  Roman  senate  acknowledged  both,  and  pro- 
claimed Maxitninus,  then  absent  in  Pannonia,  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  The  younger  G.,  however, 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  Capelhanus,  viceroy  of 
Mauritania,  before  Carthage,  and  his  father,  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  put  a  ]>eriod  to  his  own 
existence,  having  been  emperor  for  little  more 
than  a  month.  In  his  ]>ersonal  appearance,  G  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled  Augustus.-—  Marcus 
Antonius  G.,  grandson  of  the  preccemg,  was 
raised  to  the  dignitv  of  Ctesar  along  with  I'upienus 
Maximus  and  Balbinus,  who  were  also  elected 
emperors  in  opposition  to  Maximinus  j  and,  in 
the  same  year,  after  all  three  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  soldiers,  Marcus  Antonius 
was  elevated  by  the  Praetorian  bands  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus.  Assisted  by  his  father-in-law, 
Misitheus,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  wisdom, 
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Praetorians,  he  marched,  in  the  year  242,  into 
Asia,  against  the  Persian*,  who,  under  Shahpur 
(Sapor),  had  taken  possession  of  Mesojtotamia,  and 
bad  advanced  into  Syria.  Antioch,  which  was 
threatened  by  them,  waa  relieve*!  by  G.,  the 
Persians  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Syria 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  G.  was  just  about  to 
march  into  their  country,  when  Misitheus  died. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  who  succeeded  Misitheus, 
stirred  up  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  against  G.  by 
the  falsest  treachery,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
ignorant  and  passionate  Boldiery  to  assassinate  the 
emperor,  244  a.  D.  But  knowing  the  great  affection 
which  the  Roman  people  had  for  the  gallant  and 
amiable  G.,  he  declared  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
senate  that  the  latter  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  him. 

GO'RDIUS,  a  genus  of  Annelida,  of  the  very 
simplest  structure  ;  very  much  elongated  and 
threadlike,  with  no  greater  marks  of  articulation 
than  slight  transverse  folds,  no  feet,  no  gills,  no 
tentacles,  although  there  is  a  knotted  nervous  chord. 
The  mouth  is  a  mere  pore  at  one  end  of  the  animal ; 
the  oth«T  end  or  tail  is  slightly  bitid,  and  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  the  head.  The  species 
inhabit  moist  situations,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  but  more  frequently  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  in  mud  or  soft  clay,  through  which  they 
work  their  way  with  great  ease.  They  often  twist 
themselves  into  complex  knots,  whence  their  name 
G.,  from  the  celebrated  Gord'um-knot — and  many  of 
them  are  sometimes  found  thus  twisted  together ; 
but  they  arc  also  often  to  be  found  extended  in  the 
water.  The  most  common  species  in  Britain  is  0. 
aquatint m,  of  which  the  {Hipnlar  name  is  Haih  Eel  ; 
and  a  notion  still  prevails  in  many  parte  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  horse-hair, 
which  has  somehow  acquired  life  by  long  immersion 
in  water,  and  which  is  destined  in  due  course  of  time 
to  become  an  eel  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  dimen- 
sions ;  in  proof  of  all  which  many  an  honest  observer 
is  ready  to  present  himself  as  an  eve-witness  who 
has  often  seen  these  very  slender  eels  in  his  walks. 
A  popular  notion  prevails  in  Sweden,  that  the 
bite  of  the  G.  causes  whitlow.  When  the  jtools 
in  which  the  G.  lives  are  dried  up,  it  liecomes 
shrivelled,  and  apparently  lifele«s,  but  revives  on 
the  application  of  moisture.  The  Abb6  Fontana 
kept  one  in  a  drawer  for  three  years,  and  although 
perfectly  dry  ami  hard,  it  soon  recovered  vigour  on 
being  put  into  water.  Gordii  are  extremely  common 
in  the  Thames. 

GORDON,  The  Family  of.  The  origin  of  this 
great  Scottish  historical  house  is  still  wrap]iel 
in  some  measure  of  obscurity.  Uncritical  genealo- 
gists of  the  17th  c.  affected  to  trace  its  descent 
from  a  mythical  High  Constable  of  Charlemagne, 
a  Duke  of  Gordon,  who,  it  was  said,  flourished 
about  the  year  800,  and  drew  his  lineage  from 
the  Gordoui,  a  tri»>o  which,  taking  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Gordunia,  in  Macedonia,  had 
settled  in  Gaul  before  the  days  of  Julius  Ca»ar. 
These  fables  and  fancies  have  long  ceased  to  1*» 
believed.  Nor  is  more  credit  given  to  the  conjecture 
tliat  the  family,  having  carried  its  name  from 
Normandy  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
soon  afterwards  itasscd  on  from  England  to  Scot- 
land. No  proof  lias  been  found  of  any  connection 
between  the  Gordons  of  Frauee  and  the  Gordons 
of  Scotland.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  now  that 
the  Scottish  Gordons  took  their  name  from  the 
lauds  of  Gordon  in  Berwickshire.  Their  earliest 
historian,  writing  in  the  lGth  c,,  says  that  these 
juids,  together  with  the  arms  of  three  boars'  beads, 


were  given  by  King  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  (1057— 
1093  A.  D.)  to  the  progenitor  of  the  house,  as  * 
reward  for  slaying,  in  the  forest  of  Huutly,  a 
wild  boar,  the  terror  of  all  the  Merse.  But  in 
the  11th  c.,  there  were  neither  heraldic  bearings  in 
Scotland  nor  Gordons  in  Berwickslure.  The  first 
trace  of  the  family  is  about  the  end  of  the  12th  c, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  when  it  appears 
in  record  as  witnessing  charters  by  the  great  Earls 
of  March  or  Dunbar,  and  as  granting  patches 
of  land  and  rights  of  pasturage  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso.  About  a  century  afterwards,  it  enters  the 
page  of  history  in  the  person  of  Sir  Adam  of 
Gordon.  He  is  found,  in  1305,  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  holding 
under  that  prince  the  office  of  joint  justiciar  M 
Lothian,  and  sitting  in  the  English  council  at  West- 
minster as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Scotland. 
He  seems  to  have  been  among  the  last  to  join  the 
banner  of  Bruce,  who  rewarded  his  adherence,  tardy 
as  it  was,  by  a  grant  of  the  northern  lordship  of 
Strathbogic.  The  grant  failed  of  effect  at  the  time  ; 
but  it  was  renewed  by  King  David  II.  in  1357, 
and  by  King  Robert  II.  in  1376.  Under  this  last 
renewal,  Sir  John  of  Gordon,  the  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Adam,  entered  into  possession,  and  so  trans- 
ferred the  chief  scat  and  power  of  the  family  from 
the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  to  the  banks  of  the  Dec, 
the  Deveron,  and  the  Spey.  Its  direct  male  line 
came  to  an  end  in  bis  son  Sir  Adam,  who  fell  at 
Homildon  in  1402,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
to  inherit  his  lands,  but  transmitting  his  name 
through  two  illegitimate  brothers— John  of  Gordon 
of  Scurdargue,  and  Thomas  of  Gordon  of  Ruthvcn 
to  a  wide  circle  of  the  gentry  of  Mar,  Buchan, 
and  Strathbogie,  who,  calling  themselves  '  Gordons,' 
styled  the  descendants  of  their  niece  1  Seton- 
G  onions.' 

Loki>3  of  Gordon  and  Badknoch,  Earls  of 
Hi.stlv,  Marquises  of  Hitntly,  and  Dpkes  of 
Gordon.— Elizabeth  of  Gordon,  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Adam,  married  before  1409  Alexander  of  Seton 
(the  son  of  Sir  William  of  Seton),  who,  before  1437, 
was  created  Lord  of  Gordou.  Their  son  Alexander, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gordon,  was  made  Earl  of 
Huntly  in  1445,  and  Lord  of  Badcnoch  a  few  years 
afterwards.  He  acquired  by  marriage  the  baronies 
of  Cluny,  Aboyne,  and  Glenmuick  in  Al)erdeenshire ; 
and  hail  grants  from  the  crown  of  the  Highland 
lordship  of  Badeuoch,  and  of  other  lands  m  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray.  He  died  in  1470, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  George,  the 
second  earl,  who  married  Annabella,  daughter  of 
King  James  I.,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  his 
house  the  lands  of  Schivas  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  Boyne,  the  Enzie,  and  Netherdale  in  Banffshire. 
He  was  chancellor  of  Scotland  from  1498  to  1502, 
and  dying  soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by 
his  boo  Alexander,  the  third  earl,  who  enlarged 
the  family  domains  by  the  acquisition  of  Strathaven 
(or  Strathdoun)  in  Banti'shire,  and  of  the  Brae  of 
Lochaber  in  Inverness-shire.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Flodden ;  and, 
escaping  the  carnage  of  that  disastrous  field, 
survived  till  the  year  1524.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  George,  the  fourth  earl,  under  whom 
the  family  reached,  perhaps,  its  highest  pitch  of 
]Hiwer.  He  added  the  earldom  of  Moray  to  its 
already  vast  possessions,  and  long  held  the  great 
offices  of  lieutenant  of  the  north  and  chancellor  of 
the  realm.  He  had  the  repute  of  being  the  wisest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
Scotland.    The  crown,  it  is  said,  was  counselled  to 

|  clip  his  wings,  lest  he  should  attempt,  like  the 
Douglases  ill  the  previous  age,  to  awe  or  oversha<*>w 

i  the  throne.    He  was  stripped  of  the  earldom  el 
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Moray,  and,  rushing  into  revolt,  was  muted  and 
■Iain  at  Corrichie  in  1562.  Sentence  of  forfeiture  was 
prouounced  ujHm  bin  coq»c,  but  it  was  rescinded  in 
I.**?,  ami  hi*  *on  George  succeeded  as  fifth  earL 
He  died  in  1576.  The  family  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  Reformation,  and  his  son  and  successor,  George, 
the  sixth  earl,  was  conspicuous  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  power  in  Scotland.  He  defeated  a 
Protestant  army  sent  against  him  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyle.  iu  1594;  but  submitting  to  the  king,  obtained 
an  easy  pardon,  and  was  made  Marquis  of  Huntly 
in  1599.  He  died  in  16.16,  leaving  a  character  of 
which  we  have  an  instructive  sketch  by  a  neighbour 
and  contemporary.  'This  mighty  marquis,'  says 
the  northern  annalist,  John  Spalding, '  was  of  a  great 
•pint,  for  in  tum*  of  troubles  he  was  of  invincible 
courage,  arid  boldly  bore  down  all  his  enemies 
triumphantly.  He  was  never  inclined  to  war  nor 
trouble  himself;  but  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
his  kin,  was  diverse  times  .Irawn  in  trouble,  which 
he  bore  through  valiantly.  He  loved  not  to 
be  in  the  laws  contending  against  any  man,  but 
loved  rest  and  quietness  with  all  his  heart ;  and  in 
time  of  jieace,  he  lived  moderately  and  temperately 
in  his  diet,  ami  fully  set  to  building  and  planting  of 
all  curious  devices.  A  well  set  neighbour  in  his 
marches,  disposed  rather  to  give  nor  take  a  foot  of 
ground  wrongously.  He  was  heard  say  he  never 
drew  sword  in  Ins  own  quarrel.  In  his  youth,  a 
prodigal  spender ;  in  his  elder  age,  more  wise  and 
worldly,  vet  never  counted  for  cost  in  matters  of 
eredit  ami  honour  ;  a  great  householder ;  a  terror  to 
his  enemies,  whom,  with  h  s  prideful  kin,  he  ever 
held  under  irr.-at  fear,  subjection,  and  ols-dienee. 
He  was  mightily  envied  by  the  kirk  for  his  religion, 
ami  by  other*  "for  his  greatness,  and  had  thereby 
much  trouble.'  We  mark  a  uew  social  stage  when 
we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  head  of  his  house 
who  '  bought '  land.  His  son  George,  the  second 
marquis,  distinguished  himself  by  the  seal  with 
wbicn  he  espou*.ed  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  Ins  time.  *  You  may  take  my  head  from  my 
shoulder*.'  he-  said,  in  answer  to  tempting  offers 
from  the  Covenanters,  4  but  not  my  heart  from  the 
king.'  Such  was  the  state  he  kept,  that  when  he 
took  up  house  in  Alwrdcen  in  1639,  he  was  attended 
daily  by  24  gentlemen,  of  whom  three  were  of  the 
rank  of  barons,  while  eight  gentlemen  were  charged 
with  the  watch  of  his  mansion  by  night.  He  was 
beheaded  at  Edinburgh  in  1649,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lewis,  the  third  marquis,  who  died  in 
1653.  The  family  jwsscssions  had  been  impaired 
by  war  and  forfeiture,  but  it  ap|>eara  that  they 
still  sufficed,  in  1667,  to  yield  £24,771  Soots  a  year  to 
his  son  George,  the  fourth  marquis,  who  was  made 
Duke  of  Gordon  in  1684.  He  lield  out  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  King  James  at  the  Revolution  ; 
and  dying  in  1716,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander." the  second  duke,  who  died  in  1728.  He 
was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  chief  of  his  race,  and, 
as  we  are  told  by  Bos  well,  lived  *  in  sequestered 
magnificence,  corresponding  with  the  grand  dukes 
of  Tuscany,'  with  whom  he  believed  that  he  could 
count  kindred.  He  never  travelled  in  the  north 
without  a  train  of  his  vassals  on  borsel>ack.  His 
•on,  Cosmo  George,  the  third  duke,  died  in  1752, 
leaving  three  sons.  The  youngest.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  led  the  Protestant  mob  which  sacked 
London  in  1780;  the  eldest,  Alexander,  the  fourth 
duke,  died  in  1827,  being  succeeded  hy  his  son 
George,  the  lifth  duke,  on  whose  death,  without 
Wsue,  in  1836,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gordon  (being 
limited  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  the  first 
duke)  became  extinct,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Huntly 
fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Huntly  was  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  as 


heir-male  of  the  body  of  the  first  marquis.  Tbe 
estates  went  to  the  duke's  nephew,  Charles,  fifth 
duke  of  Richmond  nnd  Lennox,  the  son  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth 
duke  of  Gordon  by  his  marriage  with  the  sprightly 
Jane  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of 
Monreith. 

Viscount  of  Melound,  Viscounts  of  Aboyne, 
Earls  of  Aiioyne,  and  Marquises  of  Huntly. 
— Lord  John  Gordon,  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  was  made  Viscount  of  Melgund  and 
Lord  Alioync  in  1627.  Three  years  afterwards,  he 
was  burned  to  death  in  the  tower  of  Frendraught. 
In  1632,  his  cider  brother,  George,  was  made  Vis- 
count of  Aboyne,  and  on  his  succession  to  the  Mar* 
quisate  of  Huntly  in  1636,  the  title  of  Viscount  of 
Aboyne  devolved  on  his  third  son,  who  distinguished 
himself  on  the  king's  side  during  the  wars  of  the 
Covenant,  and  died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart,  a 
few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I„  in  1649. 
Lord  Charles  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  second  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  was  made  Earl  of  Alxtyne  iu  1660. 
His  great-great-grandson,  George,  who  had  )>eeu  a 
favourite  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  succeeded 
as  fifth  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1791,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  as  eighth  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  1836, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon. 

Kakijj  of  Sutherland.— About  tbe  year  1512, 
Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  second  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly,  married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of 
Sutherland,  and  in  her  right  became  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. Neither  he  nor  his  wife,  it  ap|»ears,  could 
write  their  own  names.  Their  descendants,  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland,  continued  to  bear  the  surname 
of  Gordon  through  six  or  seven  generations,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  when  they  exchanged  it  for 
the  surname  of  Sutherland,  which  had  been  borne 
by  the  Countess  Elizabeth  before  her  marriage  with 
Adam  Gordon. 

Lords  of  Lochinvar  and  Viscounts  of  Ken- 
murk.— William  of  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  figured  in  the  reign  of  Kiug 
Robert  I.  (1306—1329),  had  a  grant  from  his  father 
of  the  barony  of  Stitchel,  in  Teviotdale,  and  of  the 
lands  of  Glenkeus,  in  Galloway.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  knightly  family  of  l»ch  invar,  which 
in  1633  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Lord  of  Lochinvar  and  Viscount  of  Kenmure. 
William,  the  sixth  viscount — the  Krnmurr  'a  on 
uiut  utra'  of  Jacobite  song — was  beheaded  in  1716 
for  bis  share  in  the  rising  of  the  previous  year.  The 
jieerage,  which  was  then  forfeited,  was  restored  in 
1824,  lint  has  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of 
Adam,  the  ninth  viscount,  in  1847. 

Earls  ok  AnRRDRKs.  Some  genealogists  have 
sought  to  ingraft  this  branch  u|>on  the  jwrent  stem 
)»efore  it  was  transplanted  to  the  north  towards 
the  end  of  the  Nth  century.  But  no  evidence  has 
been  produced  in  support  of  this  claim  ;  and 
modern  research  holds  by  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  house  descends  from  one  of  the  illegitimate 
brothers  of  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon,  who  was  slaiu 
at  Homildon  in  1402.  Its  first  possession  seems 
to  have  l>een  Methlic  on  the  banks  of  the  Ythan. 
Patrick  Gordon  of  Methlic  fell  under  the  banner 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath 
in  1445.  His  son  and  successor  was  of  sufficient 
mark  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  AU-rdeen  for  one 
of  his  younger  sons  in  1516.  The  family  reached 
the  rank  of  lesser  baron  in  1531,  and  the  dignity  of 
knight-l>aronet  in  1642.  Its  chief,  at  this  last  date — 
Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo — one  of  the  most  gallant 
of  the  northern  cavaliers,  was  the  proto- martyr 
of  his  party,  the  first  of  the  royalists  who  suffer»-d 
death  by  a  judicial  sentence.  He  was  behradnl 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Covenantor! 
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in  1644,  r eo  loathing  the  name  of  'Haddo'a  Hole* 
to  one  of  t'ie  aisles  of  St  Giles's  Church,  which 
had  beeu  lii»  prison.  His  sou,  Sir  George  Gordon 
of  Haddo,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity and  the  bar,  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session 
in  1680,  Lord  President  of  the  court  in  1081,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  iu  1632,  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Viscount  of  Formurtine,  I»rd  Haddo, 
Methlic,  Tarves,  and  Kellie.  He  died  in  17-0,  with 
the  character  of  being  4  a  solid  statesman,  a  Hue 
orator,  speaking  slow  out  strong.'  Some  of  these 
lineament*,  it  has  been  thought,  reappeared,  with 
bis  love  of  letters,  in  his  great-great-grandson, 
George,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1800, 
after  holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  December  1852  to  February 
1855. 

The  history  of  the  Gordons  was  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  10th  c.,  at  the  request  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Huntly,  by  an  Italian  monk,  who  found  his 
way  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Kinloss,  iu 
Moray.  His  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  is 
entitled,  Hintorur  Compendium  de  Orhjine  et  lucre- 
mcirfo  Gordouvr  Familias,  Joluinne  Frrrrrio,  Pedr- 
montano,  aulhore,  apitd  Kinlus  A.K.  1  ."> 4.">,  julrliler 
colUctum.  A  century  later,  the  Gordons  found 
another  and  abler  historian  in  a  country  gentleman 
of  their  own  race,  the  excellent  and  accomplished 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  died  in  1601,  before 
he  had  completed  his  Orujo  et  Proyre**ut  Fa  mi  Ha 
JUustruuime  Gor  loniorum  in  Scotia,  It  is  still  in 
manuscript  A  His'ory  of  the  Ancient,  Noble,  and 
WuMriou*  Family  of  Gordon,  by  William  Gordon,  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  17-0 
— 1727,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  A  Concur.  History  of  tlic 
Antienl  and  JUtuitrious  House  of  Gordon,  by  C.  A. 
Gordon,  aprtearcd  at  Aberdeen,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  in 
1754.  The  chief  value  of  both  books  is  now  in  their 
rarity.  A  work  of  much  greater  merit  is  the  Genea- 
logical History  of  die  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  or,  as 
its  author  called  it,  '  The  Gcnealogie  and  Pedigree 
of  the  most  Ancient  and  Noble  Familio  of  the  Earles 
of  Southurland,  wherein  also  many  Particulars  are 
related  touchiug  the  Surname  of  Gordotin  and  the 
Famdvof  Huntley.'  This  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
iu  1813,  in  1  vol.  foL  It  was  written  in  1639.  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordoustoun,  the  fourth  son  of 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Sutherland  by  his  marriage  with 
that  Lady  Jane  Gordon  (daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Huntly),  who  was  divorced  from  the  infamous 
Earl  Bothwell,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Along  with  Sir  Itobert  Gordon's 
work,  there  is  printed  a  continuation  of  it  to  the 
year  1651,  by  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Sallach.  We  learn 
from  this  sequel  that  the  House  of  Gordon  of  Gight 
(claiming  descent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly),  which  gave  birth,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  c,  to  the  poet  George  Gordon.  Lord  Byron, 
gave  birth,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  c,  to  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Wallenstein,  Colonel  John  Gordon, 
governor  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia. 

GORDON,  Genf.rai,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune  whom 
Scotland  sent  to  the  wars  of  Europe,  was  born  at 
Easter  Auchleucbries,  a  bleak  homestead  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Al>erdeenshire,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1035.  His  father,  a  'goodman'  or  yeoman, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  family  of  Cordon  of  Haddo, 
afterwards  raised  to  the  earldom  of  AWrdeen.  His 
mother,  an  Ogilvie,  who  could  count  kindred  with 
the  noble  houses  of  Deskford  and  Findhiter,  was  the 
heiress  of  Auchleuchries,  an  estate  of  Hve  or  six  petty 
farms,  worth  .in  those  days  alwnit  £360  Scots,  or 
£30  sterling  a  year,  and  "hopelessly  burdened  by 
mortgages.    In  Ins  fifth  year,  G.  was  sent  to  the 


neighbouring  parish  school,  where  he  seems  to  have 
got  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  gate*  af  the  univer- 
sity were  closed  against  him  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  of  his  mother  ;  aud  so,  at  tb* 
age  of  sixteen,  be  resolved— to  use  his  own  words— 
'  to  go  to  some  foreign  country,  not  caring  much  on 
what  pretence,  or  to  what  count ty  1  should  go, 
seeing  I  ha*!  no  known  friend  iu  any  foreign  place.' 

A  ship  from  Aberdeen  landed  him  at  Dau/ig  in 
the  summer  of  1651,  and  some  Scottish  acquaintances 
or  kinsfolks  placed  him  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Braunsberg.  His  restless  temper  could  not  long 
endure  the  stillness  and  austerity  of  that  retreat, 
aud  making  his  escape  from  it  in  1653,  he  led  for 
some  time  an  unsettled  life,  until,  in  1655,  he 
enlisted  under  the  flag  of  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Poland.  During  the  six  years  that  he  took  part 
in  the  struggle  Tx-tween  these  two  powers,  he  was 
reiKjatedly  made  prisoner,  aud  as  often  took  service 
with  his  captors,  until  again  retaken.  He  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant,  when  ho 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  next  with  the  czar, 
and,  in  1661,  joined  the  Muscovite  standard. 

Here  his  services  in  disciplining  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  duly  appreciated,  and  his  rise  waa 
rapid.  He  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  in  166*2, 
and  colonel  in  1665  Hearing  that  the  death  of  hia 
elder  brother  had  made  him  '  goodman  of  Auch- 
leuchries,' he  wished  once  more  to  return  to  Scot- 
laud ;  but  he  found  that  there  was  no  escape  front 
the  Russian  service.  The  czar,  however,  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  Englaud  in  1600.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  iuto  disgrace,  for  what  reason,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear.  In  1670,  he  was  sent  to  serve  in 
the  Lkraine  against  the  Cossacks;  aud  when  these 
were  subdued,  he  was  sent  back,  in  1077,  to  defend 
Tsuhigirin  against  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars.  Hia 
gallant  performance  of  that  duty  gained  him  high 
military  reputation  and  the  rank  of  major- general. 
Iu  1683,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  England 
and  Scotland.  King  James  II.  wished  him  to  enter 
the  English  service ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
petitioned  for  leave  to  quit  Russia.  Iu  1688,  he  waa 
made  general,  and  now  began  his  intimacy  with  the 
Czar  Peter,  who,  in  the  following  year,  owed  to 
G.'s  zeal  and  courage  his  signal  triumph  over  the 
conspirators  against  his  throne  and  life.  Nor  was 
this  G.'s  only  great  service  to  his  ini|M'rial  master. 
In  1608,  he  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzea, 
during  the  czar's  absence  from  Russia.  Peter  waa 
not  ungrateful,  and  G.'s  hist  years  were  passed  in 
opulence  and  honour.  He  died  at  Moscow,  in  the 
moruing  of  the  20th  November  1099.  '  The  czar,' 
says  his  latest  biographer,  4  wlto  had  visited  him 
live  times  in  his  illness,  and  had  been  twice  with 
him  during  the  night,  stood  weeping  by  his  bed  aa 
he  drew  his  last  breath  ;  and  the  eyes  of  him  who 
had  left  Scotland  a  poor  unfriended  wanderer,  were 
closed  by  the  hands  of  an  etui-emr.' 

G.  kept  a  journal  for  the  last  forty  years  of  hia 
life.  It  seems  to  have  tilled  eight  or  teu  thick 
quartos,  of  which  only  six  are  now  known  to  exist 
An  abridgment  of  them,  rendered  into  German,  under 
the  title  of  Tugebucli  de*  General*  Patrick  Gordon, 
was  published  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  in  1849 — 1851  — 1853,  very  carefully 
edited  by  Dr  Posselt.  In  1859,  Pa*»i<je*  from  the 
Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  in  the  original 
English,  edited  bv  Mr  Joseph  Robertson,  were 
printed  by  the  Sj>afding  Club  in  1  voL  4to. 

GORDON,  Lord  Gkorge,  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Protestant  riots  of  1780,  the 
third  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Gordon,  waa  Lorn 
September  19,  1750.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  ot  lieuteuaut, 
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but  qu-tted  the  service  during  the  American  war, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Admiralty 
relative  to  promotion.  Elected  in  1774  M.P.  for 
Luggersh»ll,  one  of  the  pocket  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he  soon 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to 
ministers,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
all  parties ;  but  though  eccentric,  he  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  in  debate,  and  no  deficiency  of  wit 
or  argument  A  bill  having,  in  1778,  passed  the 
legislature  for  the  relief  of  1  toman  Catholics  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  the  Protestant 
Association  of  London  was,  among  other  societies, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  repeal,  and 
in  November  1779,  O.  was  elected  its  president. 
In  June  1780,  he  headed  a  vast  and  excited  mob, 
it  100,000  persons,  which  went  in  procession 


to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  present  a  petition 
against  the  measure,  when  he  addressed  them 
in  a  sj>eech  calculated  to  inflame  their  passions 
and  bigotry.  Dreadful  riots  ensued  in  the  metro- 
polis, lasting  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  Catholic  cha|>eU  and  private  dwell- 
ing-houses, Newgate  prison,  and  the  mansion  of 
the  chief-justice,  Lord  .Mansfield,  were  destroyed. 
G.  was  arrested,  and  tried  for  high  treason  ;  but 
no  evidence  lieing  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he 
-was  acquitted.  His  subsequent  conduct  Seemed 
that  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind  Having,  in 
1786,  refused  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  <>f  law,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  contempt.  In  17S7,  he 
was  convicted,  on  two  official  informations,  for  a 
pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  laws  and  criminal  justice 
of  the  country,  and  for  publishing  a  lil>el  on  the 
queen  of  France  (Marie  Antoinette)  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  London.  To  evade  sentence,  he 
retired  to  Hollaud,  but  was  sent  kick  to  England, 
and  apprehended  at  Birmingham.  Sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  he  died  in  Newgate,  of  fever,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1793.  He  had  latterly  become  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism. 

GORDON,  Sm  John  Watson,  President  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
naw,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  about  170D.  He 
studied  for  four  years  under  John  Graham, 
director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
Eocoiirageuieut  of  Manufacture,  where  he  shewed 
the  uflual  desire  of  young  artists  to  l>ecoiiie  an 
historical  painter,  but  ultimately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  j»ortraiture,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a 
distinguished  reputation.  G.  has  always  resided 
in  his  native  city.  He  first  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1827,  was  elected  in 
1841  on  Associate,  in  1850  an  Academic. an  of  the 
Loudon  Royal  Academy  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Allan,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him.  G.  is  as  national  in  his  art 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  jKirtrait- painter  to  be— that 
is  to  say,  he  excels  in  transferring  to  the  canvas 
those  lineaments  of  character  which  are  conceived 
to  be  pre-eminently  Scotch.  The  shrewd,  cautious, 
calculating  countenance  of  the  Caledoniau  has  never 
Wen  so  happdy  rendered.  Nearly  every  man  of 
note  in  Scotland,  and  not 

sat  for  their  portrait  to  this  artist.  Amoug 
best-known  works  may  be  mentioned,  'Sir  Walter 
Scott'  (1831).  'Dr  Chalmers'  (1837),  4  Duke  of 
Ruccleuch'  (1842),  'Lord  Cockbnrn '  (1842), 
'Thomas  De  Quincey'  (1843),  'Lord  Robertson 1 
(1840),  'Principal  Lee'  (1847).  'Professor  Wilson' 
(1851:,  '  Earl  of  Aberdeen'  (1852),  and  '  the  Provost 
of  Peterhead'  (1853).  The  last  picture,  which  is 
the  pro|>erty  of  the  Merchant  .Maiden  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  gained  for  G.  the  gold  medal  at  the 


French  Exposition  of  1855,  and  may  he  reck  on  e< 
as  among  the  happiest  examples  of  portraiture  is 
existence  in  any  couutry. 

GORDO'NIA,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  TernMramkicctK,  having  live  styles) 
combined  into  one,  which  is  crowned  with  five 
stigmas,  a  5-celled  cajaule,  and  winged  seeds. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  America,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Loblolly  Bay  (G. 
LaAianthu*),  winch  is  found  in  swamps  near  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Moist  tracts  ot 
considerable  extent  are  often  covered  with  this  tree 
alone.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  has 
oblong,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  and  beautiful, 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  more  than  an  inch  ia 


Gore. 


diameter.  The  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning.  Id 
England,  it  is  cultivated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
generally  appears  as  a  mere  bush. 

GORE,  in  HeraMry,  a  charge 
consisting  of  one-third  of  the  shield 
cut  off  by  two  arched  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  bottom 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the 
fess  point.  A  Gore  Sinister  is 
enumerated  by  heralds  as  one  of 
the  abatements  or  marks  of  dis- 
honour borne  for  unkuightly  eon- 
duct.    See  OrssET. 

GORE,  Mrs  Catherine  Grace,  an  EnglUh 
novelist,  was  born  at  East  Retford,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1799.  Her  father,  Mr  Moody,  was  a  wine- 
merchant  in  moderate  circumstances.  In  1823,  she 
was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Arthur  (iore,  with 
whom  she  resided  for  many  years  on  the  continent, 
supiiortiug  her  family  by  her  literary  labours. 
These  were  varied  and  voluminous  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy  works. 
She  died  at  Lynwoud,  Hants,  January  27,  1861. 
Her  first  published  work  was  Theresa  MarvJnnotU, 
or  the  hi  aid  of  Honour,  published  in  1823.  Some 
of  her  early  novels,  as  the  Lettn  dt  CacJiet,  and  the 
Tuilerie*,  were  vivid  descriptions  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  her  greatest  successes  were  her 
novels  of  EnglUh  fashionable  life,  conspicuous 
amoug  which  were  —  Ctetl,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
CiutDinh,  and  Cr-il.  a  Peer,  The  A  mint  aw  trior's  Wife, 
T/te  Bankrr*  Wife,  kc  She  also  wrote  s  prizo 
comedy,  entitled  The  School  for  Co'/aeUes ;  Lord 
Ditcrt  of  Sout/i,  a  tragedy ;  Bond,  a  dramatic 
poem  ;  and  other  poetical  and  descriptive  works. 

GORE'E,  a  very  small  island,  belonging  to  the 
French,  is  situated  immediately  south-east  of  Cape 
Verd,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
al>out  three  miles  iu  circumference,  contains  a  town 
defended  by  a  fort,  and  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  island.  It  is  considered  by  the 
French  as  an  important  commercial  entrepot ;  its 
exports  are  gold -oust,  ivory,  wax,  4c.  Population 
of  the  island  about  7000 ;  of  the  town  (1854),  3042. 

GO'REY,  a  small  municipal  boron^h  and  market* 
town  of  Ireland,  in  tho  comity  of  Wexford,  is  situ- 
ated alnmt  24  miles  north -north -east  of  the  town  of 
i  f  w  in  England,  have  1  *'wt  name'        tnree  mUes  inland  from  the  coast 
ffiis^  artist.     Among  his  of  S>  0«.rge'.  ChanneL    It  is  an  old  town,  having 

received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  James  I., 
and  consists  mainly  of  one  street  of  nearly  s 
mile  in  length,  besides  the  national  school  and 
the  savings-bank,  the  Roman  Catholio  chajn-1,  with 


nunnery  attached,  built  recently  in  the  poiutod  style, 
may  be  mentioned.  G.  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop  (1©61)  2673. 

GORGE  (ItaL  porga,  throat),  the  re  r-opening 


into  any  work  in  fortffication,  consists  of  the 
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i  the  extremities  of  the  two  sides,  as  between 
the  faces  of  a  ravelin,  or  l>etwecn  the  flanks  of  a 
bastion.  The  demi-gorges  of  a  bastion  are  lines  in 
continuation  of  the  curtains  on  each  side,  extending 
from  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines.   See  also  Fortification. 

GORGED.  When  a  lion  or  other  animal  has  a 
crown  by  way  of  collar  rouud  its  neck,  it  is  said 
heraldically  to  be  gorged. 

GORGEI,  Arthur,  general  commanding-in-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  army  during  1848 —  1849,  was  born 
at  Tnporcz,  in  the  county  of  Sze|>ee  (Zips),  February 
5,  1818,  and  after  a  thorough  military  education, 
got  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  Palatine  Hussars.  Finding  garrison-life  too 
monotonous,  and  promotion  slow,  G.  took  leave 
of  it,  and  turned  a  zealous  student  of  chemistry 
at  Prague.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G. 
hastened  to  the  seat  of  the  first  inde[>endent  Hun- 
garian ministry,  offering  his  services,  and  was  sent 
to  Belgium,  where  he  effected  a  {Hirchase  of  arms 
for  the  new  levies  of  Honveds.     He  first  exhi- 


bited his  great  military  cajweity  after  the  rout  of 
the  Hungarian  army  near  Sehwechat,  when  he  was 
made  a  general,  and  conducted  the  retreat  that  had 
to  be  effected  with  consummate  skill  and  courage. 
His  raw  levies  had  to  be  kept  together  and  drilled 
under  the  roaring  cannon  of  the  enemy ;  the  dis- 
affected officers,  many  of  them  foreigners,  and 
addicted  to  monarchy,  to  be  retained  under  th«j 
revolutionary  flag  ;  a  commissariat  to  be  organised 
during  fatiguing  marches  and  constant  fighting. 
Perezel's  corns  was  totally  dispersed  at  Moor ;  govern- 
ment and  diet  were  fleeing  towards  the  Transyl- 
vanian  frontier,  and  the  dreary  wilderness  of  the 


in>; 
til 


in  the  midst  of  a  winter  little  less  severe  than  that 
which  destroyed  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  L 
At  the  end  of  Decemlier  1848,  Hungary  seemed  to 
be  lost;  at  the  beginning  of  March  1849,  G.  was 
concerting  a  plan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
country.  After  Dembinski's  failure  as  general -in- 
chief,  G.  was  declared  the  head  of  the  united  army 
corps  of  the  north  (hitherto  his  own),  of  the  Uj«j»er 
Theiss,  under  Klapka,  and  of  Szolnok,  under  Dam- 
janich.  Forty  thousand  men,  the  finest  army  Hun- 
ever  saw,  broke  forth  from  behind  the  Theiss, 
drove  the  Austrian^,  with  bloody  losses,  from 
one  position  to  another.  The  battles  of  Hatvan, 
Bitske,  Isaazeg.  Godollu,  Vacz,  Nagy-Sarlo,  were  a 
succession  of  triumphs.  Pesth  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  the  siege  of  Komorn  was  raised,  and 
before  the  mouth  of  April  was  over,  nothing  was 
left  in  the  enemy's  hands  except  a  small  strip  on 
the  western  frontier,  and  the  impregnable  fastnesses 
which  surround  Tittel  on  the  L>wcr  Thciss.  Buda. 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  realm,  well  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  was  to  bo  stormed,  and  for  this  the  vic- 
torious campaign  had  to  be  interrupted.  The  delay 
was  fatal.  Russian  armies  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria,  and  revimenta  of  veterans  were  desiiatched 
by  Radetzky,  i'uc  war  in  Italy  being  nearly  over. 
The  fortress  of  Buda  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  May, 
but  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  infantry  was  buried 
among  its  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
Austro- Russian  army,  under  Haynau  and  Panjutine, 
beat  G.  near  Zsigard  ;  and  the  affair  at  Gybr 
{Kaab)  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians 
nose  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Komorn.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  near 
Sziiny,  where  G.  gave  proofs  of  indomitable  courage, 
of  J  ■ 


On  the  16th  of  July,  a  desperate  li>J>t  took  place  . 
in  and  near  Viicz  between  Russians  and  Hungarians.  \ 
G.,  after  some  weeks,  arrive*!  in  the  neighbourhood 
dt  Arad  with  an  army  decimated  by  continual 
Is 


fighting,  by  heavy  marches,  and  by  dysentery.  At 
Dehreczin  the  corjis  of  N'agy-Saudor  was  sacrificed 
in  order  to  allow  an  agonising  march  of  a  few  days. 
Ou  the  9th  of  August,  the  lower  army,  under  Deni- 
biuski,  was  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Teinesvdr, 
and  on  the  10th,  G.  was  declared  dictator  by  a 
council  held  in  the  fortress  of  Arad,  under  the 
presidency  of  Kossuth.  But  further  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians  was  now  hopeless, 
and  on  the  1.3th  G.'s  army  surrendered  at  Vilagos 
to  Prince  Paskiewitch,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces.  This  surrender  has  been  often 
imputed  as  treachery  to  Gbrgei.  Whether  such  an 
imputation  is  excusable,  may  be  best  judged  from 
the  circumstance,  that  ou  the  day  of  surrendering 
G.  had  24,000  men  with  140  cannon,  and  that  five 
armies,  with  more  than  200,000  men  and  1000 
cannon,  were  closing  upon  him  from  different  direc- 
tions. G.  was  con tined  to  Klagenfurt,  where  he  is 
still  alive,  engaged,  as  is  rumoured,  in  chemical 
studies.  In  1852,  a  work  was  published  at  Lcipsic 
(a  translation  of  which  apjiearcd  at  London  in  the 
same  year),  under  the  title,  Mrin  Lefrn  urul  Wirl-en 
in  Un<jarn  in  tlen  Jahrrn  1848  vnd  1849.  How  far 
that  work  is  really  G.'s,  it  is  impossible  to  state 

GO'RGET  (ItaL  gorgittta,  from  fforaa,  a  throat), 
that  part  of  ancient  armour  which  defended  the 
neck.  — Also  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  formerly 
worn  by  military  otlicers  on  the  breast. 

GORGET  (Fr.  gorgcrtt,  from  gorge,  the  throat), 
a  surgical  instrument,  or  rather  a  series  of  surgical 
instruments,  devised  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
Lithotomy  (q.  v.).  They  are  now  almost  entirely 
out  of  use. 

GO'RGIAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
the  time  of  Socrates,  was  Wn  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
and  settled  in  Greece,  residing  for  the  most  part  at 
Athens,  and  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  105  or  109.  G.  has  l>een  immortalised  by 
Plato  in  a  Dialogue  which  hears  his  name.  Two 
works  attributed  to  him  are  extant.  The  ApiAogti  nf 
Palamrde*y  and  the  Enromium  on  Hetena,  but  their 
genuineness  has  lieen  disputed  by  several  critics. 
G.  displayed  little  aptitude  for  theorising  on  the 
art  which  he  professed  to  teach,  and  was  not 
remarkable  for  8|teculative  acumen  generally,  but 
he  would  amtear  to  have  been  a  quick  and  judicious 
observer.  He  avoided,  according  to  Plato,  general 
definitions  of  virtue  and  morality,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Aristotle  notices  that  he  had  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  of  morality,  as  they  are  manifested 
in  life  ami  character,  and  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
Plato  is  in  harmony  with  this  remark.  He  did  not 
wish  to  lie  thought  a  «»)>hi*t,  but  only  a  rhetorician, 
and  the  ancients  were  in  fact  at  a  loss  whether  tc 
consider  him  the  latter  or  both. 

GO'RGO,  or  GORGON,  according  to  Homer,  a 
frightful  monster  inhabiting  the  infernal  regions, 
the  head  of  which  was  |>ccuharly  ap|>alling.  Hcmer 
and  Euripides  make  mention  of  only  one  G.,  the 
daughter  of  Terra,  who  was  slain  by  Minerva, 
while  Hesiod  mentions  three  Gorgones—  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa,  the  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Ceto,  for  which  reason  they  are  called  likewise  the 
Phorcides.  Their  habitation,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  in  the  Western  <>cean,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Night  and  the  Hcsperides  ;  while  Herodotus 
and  other  later  writers  place  it  in  Libya,  They 
are  represented  as  girded  with  serpents  with  heads 
erect,  vibrating  their  tongues,  ami  gnashing  thcir 
teeth.  i-Estdivlus  descriW-s  them  as  winged  virgins 
with  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth,  having  two 
serj>ents  round  their  bodies  by  way  of  girdle.  The 
name  G.  was  given  more  esjiecially  to  Mediuw 
According  to  later  legends,  Medusa  was  originally  a 
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very  beantifu.  maiden,  anil  the  only  one  of  the  three 
■iaters  who  » as  mortal.  But  she  having  liecome  a 
mother  by  Neptune  in  one  of  Minerva's  temples, 
that  virgin  goddess  was  so  affronted,  that  she  changed 
Medusa's  hair  into  seriients,  which  gave  her  so 
fearful  an  appearance  that  whoever  looked  on  her 
was  turned  into  stone.  Medusa  was  killed  by 
Perseus  (q.  v.),  and  her  head  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  myth  both  by  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  but  no  one  in  particular  can  l>e  said 
to  be  satisfactory. — Compare  Levezow,  6V*-r  die 
Enticicktluruj  des  Gorgonmidtals  in  der  Poesie  und 
bUdetuien  Kunst  der  Allen  (Berlin,  183.1). 

GORGO'NIA,  a  genns  of  zoophytes  (An'hnzna), 
allied  to  Alcyonhim  (q.  v.).  The  whole  structure 
I'lndyj-e-ma-s)  is  rooted  and  branching,  consisting  of 
a  horny  central  axis  with  a  polypiferoua  fle^h, 
which  when  dried  becomes  a  friable  crust  full  of 
calcareous  spicules.  The  hard  stem  is  composed 
of  concentric  layers,  probably  formed  in  succession 
by  consolidation  of  the  fleshy  substance.  The  stem 
is  usually  brown  or  black,  whilst  the  flesh,  or 
eTen  the  dried  crust,  often  exhibits  colours  of 
great  brilliancy.  The  poly]>es  have  eight  tentacles. 
Several  s|tecies  of  G.  are*  rare  British  zoophytes; 
but  the  species  most  generally  known  is  O.  Jlabcllum, 


or  the  Flat* Hum  Veneris,  also  called  the  Sea-fan,  a 
tropical  species,  often  brought  home  as  a  curiosity 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner  the  flat  shape,  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
this  genus,  and  of  the  famdy  Goryoniadit. 

GO' R HAM  CONTROVERSY.  The  Gorham 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  Heury  P'ul- 
pott.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  institute  the  Rev.  Corne- 
lius Gorham,  formerly  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  then  vicar  of  St  Just-in-Penrith,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Brampford  Speke,  on  his  present*-  j 
tion  thereto  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  alleged 
ground  of  this  refusal  was,  that  after  examination 
the  bishop  found  Mr  Gorliara  to  be  of  unsound  doc- 
trine as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regeneration  is 
not  given  or  conferred  in  that  sacrament  in  parti- 
cular, that  infanta  are  not  made  therein  '  memliers 
ot  Christ  and  the  children  of  God,'  as  the  catechism  , 
and  formularies  of  the  church  declare  them  to  lie. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Arches  Court 
of  Canterbury,  which  decided  (1849)  that  bap-  j 
regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  i 


of  England,  and  that  Mr  Gorham  maintained 

doctrines  on  the  point  opposed  to  those  of  the 
church,  and  that  consequently  the  bishop  had 
shewn  suflicieiit  cause  for  his  refusal  to  institute, 
and  that  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed  with 
costs.  From  this  decision,  Mr  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy  Council.  The 
committee  complained  that  the  bishop's  questions 
were  intricate  and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers 
were  not  given  plainly  and  directly.  Their  deci- 
sion was  in  substance  as  follows ;  and  it  must  bo 
noted  what  )x>ints  they  undertook  to  decide,  and 
what  not.  The  court  declared  that  it  had  no  juris- 
j  diction  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine 
I  what  ought,  in  any  particular,  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  its  duty  being  only  to  con- 
sider what  is  by  law  established  to  be  her"  doctrine 
upon  the  legal  construction  of  her  articles  and 
formularies.  It  appeared  that  very  different  opinions 
as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  were  held  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  that  differences  of 

2inion  on  various  points  left  open  were  always 
ought  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  articles  ; 
and  also,  that  opinions  in  no  important  iwirticular  to 
be  distinguished  from  Mr  Gorham's  had  been  main- 
tained without  censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
(.nd  divines.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr  Gorham  s  opinions, 
the  court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches 
Court  should  l>e  reversed.  Mr  Gorham  was  accord- 
ingly instituted  to  Brampford  Speke.  During  the 
two  years  that  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological 
question  was  discussed  with  all  degrees  of  ability 
and  acrimony  in  sermons  and  ]>amphlets  ;  and  it  was 
exacted  that  if  the  judgment  ha.!  gone  the  other 
way,  a  large  body  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  for 
the  most  part  hold  views  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Mr  (iorham,  would  have  seceded  from 
the  church. 

GORI'LLA  (Trofftodijtet  Gorilla),  a  great  African 
ape,  generally  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same 

Enus  with  the  chimpanzee,  although  Prof  ssor 
idore  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  has  attempted  U-  jstab- 
lish  for  it  a  separate  genus.  It  has  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  consequence  of 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  which  14 
mentioned  in  the  Prriplut  of  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigator,  who  visited  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  about  the  year  350  B.C., 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  G.  of 
Hanno  is  not  the  chimpanzee.  Vague  accounts  of 
apes  of  great  si/*,  and  of  which  very  wonderful 
stories  were  told,  were  from  time  to  time  brought 
from  Western  Africa ;  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that 
the  G.  Iwcame  really  known  to  naturalists,  when 
a  skull  was  sent  to  Dr  Savage  of  Boston  by  Dr 
Wilson,  an  Amci  can  missionary  on  the  Gaboon 
river.  Since  that  time,  not  only  have  skeletons 
and  skins  been  obtained  in  sufficient  number  for 
scientilic  examination,  but  information  has  also  been 
procured  concerning  the  habits  of  the  animal  in 
its  native  haunts.  The  accounts  of  the  G.  given 
in  Du  Chaillu's  Ejjdoratiunt  and  Adventures  in 
Btpiatorial  Africa  (Lond.  1861),  are  regarded  by 
the  highest  scientific  authorities,  and  particularly  by 
Owen,  as  in  the  main  trustworthy,  notwithstanding 
all  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  over  that  traveller's 
narrative  of  his  adventures ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
have  learned  from  other  sources,  and  with  the 
inferences  to  1«  deduced  from  the  dentition  and 
osteology  of  the  animaL 

The  G.  differs  from  the  chimpanzee  in  its  greater 
size  ;  the  height  of  an  adult  male  in  an  erect  posture 
being  commonly  about  five  feet  six  inches  or  five  feet 
eight  inches,  although  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
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si X  iff 'i.  im  strengtn  appears 
also  to  W  greater  in  proportion  to  its  size,  ana  even 
it*  skeleton  indicates  very  '_Te.it  muscular  j>ower 
Wth  in  the  jaws  and  limbs.  The  Wny  ridges  in  the 
skull  above  the  eyes  are  extremely  prominent ;  and 
the  skull  of  the  male  also  exhibits  a  large  occipital 
ridge  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  brain  is  small. 
The  nasal  bones  project  more  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee, thus  producing  an  approximation  to  the 
human  face,  in  a  somewhat  prominent  nose.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face,  however,  project*  very 
much  ;  and  besides  that  the  teeth  do  not  form  a 
perfectly  uninterrupted  series  as  in  man,  the  canine 
teeth  are  very  large,  particularly  in  the  male, 
projecting  coiiaiderablv  more  than  an  inch  from 
the  vmyer  jaw,  much  "larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  chimpanzee  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
molars  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  incisors, 
and  thus  approach  more  to  the  human  character. 


The  breadth  at  the  shoulders  is  great.  There  are 
thirteen  pair  of  ribs.  The  pelvis  approaches  the 
human  form  more  than  in  any  other  ape.  Th* 
arm*  are  not  so  long  as  in  the  chimpanzee,  but 
reach  nearly  to  the  knee  in  the  erect  jmsition.  The 
lower  limbs,  although  shorter  in  proportion  than  in 
man.  are  longer  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  foot  is 
less  turned  inward  than  in  the  chimpanzee,  and  is 
better  fitted  for  walking  on  the  ground  ;  the  great 
toe  is  a  true  thumb,  as  in  the  chimpanzee,  standing 
out  from  the  foot  at  an  angle  of  about  fiO*,  and  is 
remarkably  large  and  strong.  The  hands  or  paws 
of  the  fore  limbs  are  also  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  their  thickness,  and  their  strength.  The  fingers 
are  short,  but  the  circumference  of  the  middle  finger 
at  the  first  joint  is  sometimes  more  than  six  inches. 
--The  G.  has  a  black  skin,  covered  with  short 
dark  cray  hair,  reddish  brown  on  the  head  ;  the 
hair  on  the  arms  longer,  that  on  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  pointing  downwards,  and  that 
iwi  the  fore-arm  pointmgupwards  to  the  elWw, 
whi-re  a  tuft  is  formed.  The  face  is  covered  with 
hair,  hut  the  chest  is  bare.  There  is  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  neck.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  no 
red  appears  on  the  lips.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sunk 
beneath  the  projecting  ridge  of  the  skull,  giving 


to  the  countenance  a  savage  scowl,  the  aspect  of 
ferocity  being  aggravated  by  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  the  teeth.  The  belly  is  very  large  and  prominent ; 


Skeleton  of  Gorilla. 

in  accordance  with  which  character,  the  G.  is  repre- 
sented as  a  most  voracious  feeder,  its  fi>od  being 
exclusively  vegetable— partly  obtained  by  climbing 
trees,  and  partly  on  the  ground.  It  is  very  fond  ot 
fruits  and  of  some  leaves,  as  the  fleshv  parts  of  tho 
leaves  of  the  pine-apple ;  aud  employs  it*  great 
strength  of  jaws  and  teeth  in  tearing  vegetable 
suWtnnces  and  cracking  nuts  which  would  nature 
a  heavy  blow  of  a  hammer.  It  is  not  gregarious  in 
its  habits.  It  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the 
ground,  although  often  climbing  trees.  It  is  capable 
of  defending  itself  against  almost  any  Wast  of  prey. 
It  has  a  kind  of  harking  voice,  varying  when  it  is 
enraged  to  a  terriiic  roar.  It  inhabits  exclusively 
the  densest  parts  of  tropical  forests,  and  is  only 
found  in  regions  where  fresh  water  is  abundant. 
It  is  much  ureaded  by  the  people  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  found,  although  by  some  of  the 
triWs  its  llesh  is  sought  after  for  food.  Many 
strange  stories  are  current  among  them  about  its 
habits,  which  seem  entitled  to  little  regard  —  as,  for 
example,  of  its  carrying  away  men  and  women,  and 
detaining  tlmm  for  "some  time  in  the  woods  -of  it* 
lying  in  wait  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  till  a  man 
passes  beneath,  furtively  stretching  down  one  of  its 
hinder  legs  to  catch  him,  and  holding  him  in  the 
grasp  of  its  foot,  or  rather  hand,  till  he  is  strangled  ; 
and  the  like.— The  G.  has  not  Wen  hitherto 
tamed,  and  in  an  adult  state  at  least,  seems  very 
inca|iahle  of  it.  The  stories  of  gorillas  tamed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa,  and  made  to 
work  for  them,  arc  worthy  of  no  credit.  The  name 
given  to  this  animal  in  its  native  country  is  Xgina, 
or  Ingenta. 

Du  Chaillu  has  descriW-d,  as  discovered  by 
himself,  two  other  species  of  Troglodyte*,  the  Koolo- 
kainba  (T.  Koulo  bimfxt)  and  the  NshiecoMWnvi 
(T.  ealvu*),  smaller  than  the  G.  ;  the  latter  remark- 
able for  making  an  umbrella-like  shelter  of  leaves 
placed  against  a  branch  to  protect  itself  from  the 
rain. 

GO  HK  If  A,  a  town  of  Nepaul,  stands  in  lat 
27*  5'Z  N.,  and  in  long.  84°  28*  E.    Originally  the 
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•eat  of  tbe  reigning  dynasty  of  the  country,  it  gives 
name  to  the  dominant  race— a  nice  noted  alike  for 
fidelity  and  valour  during  tbe  mutiny  of  1857.  G. 
u  53  miles  to  the  west  of  Khat 
of  the  state. 


mutiny  o 


the  capital 


OO'RKDM  (Dutch,  Gorinchem),  a  town  and 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merwede,  at  the  junction  of  the  Linge  with  that 
river,  22  miles  east-south-east  of  Rotterdam.  It  is 
well  built,  has  a  town-house,  several  military  estab- 
lishments, ami  a  great  transit  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  fish,  esi>ecially  salmon.    Pop.  0000. 

GO*RLITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  is  a  principal  station  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dresden  to  Breslau,  and  is  situated  on  a 
declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  52  miles 
west  of  Liegnitz.  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  flanked  with  towera.  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Kaisertrutz,  now  the  guard-house  and 
armoury  of  the  town.  Among  the  many  beautiful 
Gothic  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  142.1—1497,  aud 
having  live  naves,  a  magnificent  organ,  and  a  bell 
12^  tons  in  weight.  In  the  north-west  of  the 
town  is  the  Kreiukapelle  (Chapel  of  the  Cross),  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  G. 
has  also  a  pyinuasiuin  with  an  excellent  library, 
numerous  educational  and  l>enerolent  institutions, 
and  a  theatre.  A  viaduct  upwards  of  lo<K>  (eet  in 
length,  and  1 15  feet  high,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
north  of  (iermany,  here  crosses  the  valley  of  Neisse. 
G.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  Jiens,  leather,  glass, 
and  tobacco  ;  has  extensive  weaving  ami  bleaching, 
and  a  lively  transit  trade.  In  eight  cloth  factories, 
driven  by  water  and  steam  j»wer,  1590  workers 
produce  18,148  pieces  of  cloth  annually.  Pop. 
23,326. 

GORLITZ  PROCESS  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated trial  which  took  place  in  Germany  in  185». 
It  was  occasioned  in  this  way  :  On  the  1.1th  of 
June  1S47,  the  Countess  of  Giirlitz  was  strangled 
by  a  servant  of  her  own  named  Johann  Stauff, 
whom  she  had  caught  stealing  some  valuables  from 
an  open  desk  in  her  sitting-room,  and  her  corjwe 
was  found  a  few  he  airs  after  burned  by  a  combus- 
tible stuff  heaped  ujion  her.  After  more  than  two 
years  sjient  in  preliminary  investigation,  the  cast- 
was  tried  l>efore  the  assizes  at  Darmstadt,  11th  of 
March  1850.  and  occupied  a  whole  month.  The 
murderer,  who  obstinately  denied  baring  committed 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  But  the  scientilic  interest  of 
the  cane  arose  from  its  having  led  to  a  discussion  ou 
the  possibility  of  the  s]M)ntancous  combustion  of  the 
human  body.  While  the  physician.  Von  SieWdd, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  possibility,  the  chemists 
BischotT  (q.  v.)  and  Liebig  (q.  v.)  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  opj>osite  opiuion,  which  is  generally  held 
by  scientific  men.    See  Spontaneous  Combustion. 

GORRKS.  Jakob  Joseph  von,  a  distingnished 
German  author,  was  born  at  Coblenz,  January 
25.  1776.  In  common  with  most  of  the  anient 
youth  of  the  time,  G.  threw  himself  eagerly  into 
the  movement  of  the  French  Revolution ;  became 
au  active  member  of  the  clubs  and  debating 
societies  which  sprung  up  in  all  the  towns  upon 
the  French  bonier,  and  established  a  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Betl  Journal,  which  was  the  exponent 
of  the  most  extreme  opinions  of  the  time.  In 
th*  year  1799,  he  went  to  Paris  as  tbe  chief  of  a 
deputation  to  negotiate  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine- 
land  to  the  French  Republic,  but  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  put  an  end  to  this  and  all 
similar  dreama    G.  returned  to  Germany,  disgusted 


with  polities,  quietly  settled  down  in  a  professorship 
in  his  native  town,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literature  for  several  years.  His  works  on  art, 
on  phj'sjology.  on  the  laws  of  organism,  and  on 
the  relations  of  faith  and  science,  attracted  much 
attention.  In  1806,  he  published  the  first  |>art 
of  his  well-known  collection  of  German  Popular 
Ltrf<wU ;  and  in  1808,  his  work  on  the  mythology 
of  tbe  Asiatic  nations,  and  a  further  contribution 
to  the  legendary  literature  of  Gcnnanv.  From 
these  studies,  however,  in  common  with  the  great 
body  of  the  German  nation,  be  was  aroused  to  the 
hope  of  liberation  from  French  tyranny,  by  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Russian  expe- 
dition. G.  was  not  slow  to  appeal  to  the  national 
sentiment  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Jt furnish  Mercury, 
one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  journals  which 
German}'  had  ever  possessed  ;  he  became,  in  truth, 
the  literary  centre  of  the  national  movement.  After 
the  re-establishment  of  German  independence,  G. 
continued  the  career  of  a  journalist,  and  addressed 
himself  against  the  encroachments  of  domestic 
absolutism  with  the  same  energy  with  which  he 
had  denounced  the  tyrauny  of  foreign  occupation ; 
tintd,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
the  government,  he  was  obliged  to  Hee  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  In  1827,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Liter- 
ature in  the  new  university  just  then  founded  at 
Munich  by  the  liberal  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
From  this  date,  G.  made  Munich  his  home,  and  his 
late  years  were  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  animated  religious  controversies  occa- 
sioned in  Germany  by  the  contests  between  the 
A ixh bishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  and 
Herraesianism.  See  Hermes.  In  all  these  con- 
troversies, G.,  who  was  an  anient  Roman  Catholic, 
took  au  active  and  influential  part.  He  was,  if 
not  the  originator,  at  least  the  main  supporter 
of  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the 
HiMoriitdi-PolUiHclw,  BUUh:r.  Hi*  last  work  of 
iin|Nirtance  was  his  Chrittlicke  M>i»tik  (Rati* boa, 
1836—1842).  He  died  January  27,  1848.  See 
the  /iutor'ucA-Politiscke  Matter,  1848,  and  Weteer'a 
Ktrc/ur  Lexicon,  vol.  iv. 

GORT,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  iirnvince  of  Conuaught,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
small  stream  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  cloae 
to  its  southern  boundary,  17  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  town  of  Ennia  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  retail. 
Pop  (1861)  2077. 

GO'RTSCHAKOFF,  a  Russian  family,  traces  its 
ancestry  through  St  Michael  of  TschernigofF  (born 
1246)  to  Rurik  and  Vladimir  the  Great.--PKl.vcE 
Peter  G.,  governor  of  Smolensk,  defended  that 
town  two  years  (1609 — Kill)  against  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  when  it  was  taken  l>y  storm.  -Prince 
Dimitki  (».,  born  1756,  was  a  celebrated  Russian 
j>oet,  and  wn«te  odes,  satires,  and  epistles.  He  died 
1824.— Prince  Alexander  (J.,  born  1704,  nerved 
under  his  uncle  Suwaroff  in  Turkey  ami  Poland, 
displayed  great  courage  at  the  capture  of  Praga 
(a  suburb  of  Warsaw),  and  was  made  heutenant- 
|  general  in  1798.  In  the  campaign  of  1799,  he 
commanded  under  Korsakoff  at  Zurich,  was  subse- 
quently made  mUitary  governor  of  Viborg,  repulsed 
Marshal  I ^nnes  at  Hedsburg,  and  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  Appointed 
minister  of  war  in  1812,  he  rilled  this  post  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  made  general  of 
infantry,  and  member  of  the  imperial  conned.  He 
died  in  1825. — Prince  Andreas  G.  served  in  171)9 
as  major-general  under  Suwaroff  in  Italy ;  and 
commanded  a  division  of  grenadiers  at  Borw  lino,  in 
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1812,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the  campaign  of 
1813—1814,  he  commanded  the  1st  corps  of  Russian 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Lcipsic  and 
Paris.  He  was  made  general  of  infantry  in  1819, 
and  in  1828  retired  from  active  service. — Prince 
Peter  G.  was  born  in  1790.  Having  made  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  he  served  in  Caucasia 
under  General  Yennoloff.  As  chief  of  the  (general 
staff  of  Wittgenstein  in  1826,  he  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  In  1  S.'iO,  he 
was  a[>|K)inted  governor-general  of  Eastern  Silteria, 
and  occupied  that  important  post  until,  in  1851,  he 
retired  from  active  life.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  however,  he  offered  his  services,  which 
were  accepted  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  troops. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 

GORTSCHAKOFF,  Prince  Mikail,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1795.  commenced  his 
military  career  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  anil  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  1828  at  the  sieges  of  Silistria 
and  Sehunila.  Chief  of  the  staff  of  Count  Palifen  in 
1831,  he  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  valour  in  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw. 
He  w;is  wounded  at  Grohow,  and  made  general ; 
succeeded  Count  Toll  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
whole  army,  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  in 
1843,  and  military  governor  of  Warsaw  in  1846 
In  1853,  he  commanded  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Damibian  provinces,  crossed  the  Pauul>e,  at 
Braila,  March  23,  1854,  occupied  the  frontiers  of 
Bessarabia,  aud  in  March  1S55  directed  the 
defences  of  Sebastopol,  attacked  by  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  ability  he  displayed 
in  this  defence,  his  courtesy  to  the  enemy,  and  his 
humanity  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  have  given 
him  an  exalted  reputation.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices in  this  unsuccessful  but  still  brilliant  defence. 
Prince  G.  was  apjwinted  by  the  Emitcror  Alexander 
II.  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  wise  and  conciliatory 
representative  of  his  vouthful  emperor  at  Warsaw. 
He  died  May  30,  1801. -Prince  Alexander  G., 
Russian  diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1800.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Russian 
embassy  in  London  in  1824,  cfwrt/fi  tTfifabret  at 
Florence  m  1830,  counsellor  of  the  emhassy  at 
Vienna  in  1832,  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Stutt- 
gart in  1841.  In  1854,  he  was  charged  by  the 
Emperor  Nicolas  with  the  interests  of  Russia  in 
the  Vienna  conferences;  ami  in  1856  he  succeeded 
Count  Ncsselrode  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

GORUCKPO'RE,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
sub- presidency  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rapti,  which  joins,  85  miles 
further  down,  the  Ghagra  from  the  left,  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  course  being  navigable.  It  is  in 
lat  26"  42  N.  and  long.  83s  22T  £.,  being  430  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta  ;  and  it  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  — The  district  of  G.  has 
an  area  of  7316  square  mUcs,  aud  a  population  of 
2  376,<HK>. 

GORY  DEW,  a  dark  red  slimy  film  not  unf re- 
cently to  be  seen  on  damp  wails  and  in  sli.nl y 
places  ;  often  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  damp 
cellars,  where  its  appearance  is  apt  to  occasion 
alarm  from  its  resemblance  to  blood.  It  is  one  of 
the  luWOttt  forms  of  vegetable  life,  one  of  the  al<ja 
of  the  grOtip  I'almelhiemt  (included  iu  Ctinfrrrncta), 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  plant  to  which  the  pheno- 
menon uf  Red  Snow  (q.  v.)  amiears  to  be  chielly 
owing.  Its  1  >ot an ical  name  is  ralmeUa  cruenta.  It 
sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  surface,  and 
becomes  a  tough  gelatinotia  mass.  The  structure 
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and  mode  of  growth  of  this  and  allied  plants  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  1'ai.mei.lace.k.  Its  eharac 
teristic  red  colour  appears  also  iu  lltrnutt'xoccut 
mnyuineut,  a  nearly  allied  plant,  found  in  similar 
situations,  but  which  seems  to  extend  more  as  at 
aggregation  of  cells,  not  soon  melting  down  into  au 
indefinite  Blime  like  the  cells  of  the  Paltiulla.  The 
prevalent  colour  of  the  group,  however,  is  green. 

GOKZ,  or  GO'RITZ,  an  im|>ortant  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  the  Kustenland 
(Coast  Districts),  (q.  v.),  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isunzo,  about  25  miles 
north-north-west  from  Trieste.  Among  its  piincrpal 
buildings  are  the  old  castle  of  the  former  Counts 
of  Giirz,  now  used  as  a  prison  ;  and  the  cathedral, 
with  a  beautiful  mcrarium.  G.  has  extensive  sugar- 
refining,  and  manufactures  of  rosoglio.  silks,  linen, 
cotton,  and  leather;  it  has  also  a  thriving  trade  iu 
its  manufactures  and  in  dried  fruits.  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  here,  November  6,  1837-    Fop.  14,000. 

GO'SHAWK  {Attur),  a  genus  of  Ftilcomdit  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  from  the  true  falcons  by  a  lol*  or 
festoon,  instead  of  a  sharp  tooth,  on  the  edge  of  the 


Goshawk  (Attur  palumlariut) 

(Copinl  (rum  t'lilconrj/  in  the  Britith  hie*). 

upper  mandible,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  win  a, 
which  reaches  only  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  It  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  sparrow-hawks,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  more  robust  form,  by  its 
shorter  legs,  and  by  the  middle  toe  not  being  elon- 
gated, as  in  that  genus.  The  species  to  which  the 
name  G.  originally  and  strictly  belongs  {A.  jxifMrn- 
bariut),  is  very  widely  diffused  over  Europe,  Asia, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly 
inhabiting  hilly  and  wooded  regions.  It  is  now 
very  rare  in  Britain,  particularly  in  England. 
Although  one  of  those  that  were  called  Ignoble  birds 
of  prey,  it  was  much  used  for  falconry,  being  easily 
trained,  and  very  successful  in  catching  .such  game 
aa  is  either  cou fined  to  the  ground,  or  does  not  rise 
far  from  it,  or  Buch  as  is  to  lie  found  in  woods, 
through  the  branches  of  which  the  <!.  readily 
threads  its  way  in  pursuit.  The  G.  was  thus  flown 
at  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  Ac.  It 
ordinarily  seeks  its  prey  by  flying  near  the  ground, 
and  can  remain  a  very  long  time  on  the  wing.  It 
follows  its  prey  in  a  straight  line,  not  rising  in  the 
air  to  descend  ujion  it,  Uke  the  falcons  ;  and  when 
baffled  by  the  object  of  pursuit  entering  a  wood 
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and  hilling  itself  in  some  covert,  will  perch  on  a 
bough,  and  await  its  reappearance  with  wonderful 
natit-Dce  for  many  hours.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid. 
The  G.  builds  in  trees.  Its  nest  is  very  large. 
The  female,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  is 
a  boat  two  feet  in  entire  length.  Both  sexej  are 
of  a  dark  grayish-brown  colour,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail- feathers  barred  with  darker  brown  ; 
there  is  a  broad  white  streak  alwve  each  eye ;  the 
under  parts  are  also  whitish,  with  brown  bars  and 
ttrcaks.— Other  species  are  found  in  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Ac. 

GO'SHEN,  the  name  of  that  part  of  ancient 
Egypt  which  Pharaoh  made  a  present  of  to  the 
kindred  of  Joseph  when  they  came  to  sojourn  in 
that  country.  It  appears  to  nave  lain  between  the 
eastern  delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  have  been  suited  mainly  for  a  pastoral 
people,  which  the  Hebrews  were.  Ramescs,  the 
principal  city  of  the  land,  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  chosen  people,  who  reached  | 
the  Red  Sea  in  three  days.  Prom  this  and  other 
circumstances,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Widt-t-  Tumeyldt  (the  valley  through  which  formerly 
pawed  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  which  Rameses  was  situated)  is  prob- 
ably the  G.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

GO'S  LA  R,  a  small  but  ancient  and  interesting 
town  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  the  border  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  Gose,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name,  26  miles  south -cast  of  Hildesheim. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  free  imperial  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.  Of  all  the  fortifications 
of  which  it  once  boasted,  the  walls  and  one  tower 
—the  Z winger,  the  walls  of  which  are  21  feet  thick 
—alone  remain.  Of  the  veuerable  cathedral,  the 
porch  ( Vorhalle,  date  1 130)  is  the  sole  relic ;  the 
corn-magazine  is  a  |>ortion  of  an  old  imperial  palace ; 
the  Gothic  church  in  the  market-place  dates  from 
1521 ;  the  hotel  called  the  Kaieerworth  has  eight 
portraits  of  German  emperors.  G.  was  founded  oy 
Heinrich  I.  about  920 ;  and  under  Otto  I.  the  mines, 
for  which  G.  has  ever  since  been  celebrated,  were 
opened  in  986.  The  manufactures  of  G.  are  unim- 
portant ;  and  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  nearly  exhausted.    Pop.  800U. 

GOSPEL.  SIDE  OF  THE  ALTAR,  the  right 
■ide  of  the  altar  or  communion  table,  looking  from 
h\at  which,  in  the  English  Church  service,  the  gospel 
appointed  for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher 
distinction  than  the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  clergyman  of  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  who 
happens  to  be  present.  In  some  cathedral*,  one  of 
the  clergy  has  this  special  duty  to  perform,  and  is 
designated  the  Gospeller. 

GOSPELS.  The  expression  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  literally  good  news.  The 
nwvage  of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
w«  called  the  Gospel  (to  euaggtlion);  and  the 
inspired  records  by  which  this  message  or  doc- 
trine have  been  transmitted  to  the  church  in 
Recessive  ages,  have  received  the  name  of  the 
Gospels  [ta  euaggelia).  When  this  name  was  first 
distinctly  appbed  to  these  records,  is  uncertain. 
The  use  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middlo 
of  the  2d  c,  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  course  oi  the 
third  century. 

1.  Qenuxtteneu.—  The  primary  and  most  interest- 
ing inquiry  concerning  the  Gos)teU  is  as  to  their 
genuineness  They  profess  to  be  the  inspired 
records  of  our  Lonrs  life— of  his  sayings  and 
doings — proceeding  in  two  cases  from  men  who 
went  his  apostles  and  companions  (Matthew  and 
John) .  and  in  the  two  other  cases  from  men  who, 
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although  not  themselves  apostles,  were  apostolic 
in  their  position  and  character,  the  immediate 
companions  and  fellow-labourers  of  the  apostles 
(Mark  and  Luke.)  According  to  their  profession, 
they  were  all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st  c. ;  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  they  are 
called,  probably  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (60 — 70),  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  of  St  John  near  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  question  as  to  their  genuineness  is 
in  the  main  the  question  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence  at  this  early  period  ;  the  special  authorship 
of  each  Gospel  is  a  comparatively  less  im]>ortant 
question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Gospels 
within  the  1st  c.  is  a  point  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  rides  of  historical  evidence. 
What  traces  havo  we  of  their  existence  at  this 
early  period  ?  As  Paley  illustrates  the  matter, 
we  can  tell  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  ItebtJlion  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  Bishop  Burnet's  Jlistory  of  hit  Own  Timet, 
by  the  fact  that  Burnet  quotes  Clarendon.  If 
the  Gospels  existed  in  the  1st  c,  therefore,  wo 
shall  expect  to  liud  similar  evidences  of  their 
existence  in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries.  We  do  Hud  such  evidence  in  abundance 
during  the  3d  century.  In  such  writers  as  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  we  not  only  find  quotations  from 
the  Gosjicls,  but  we  find  the  Gospels  themselves 
mentioned  by  name  as  books  of  authority  amongst 
Christiana  From  the  writings  of  Origen  alone,  if 
they  had  survived,  we  might  have  collected,  it  has 
been  said,  the  whole  text  not  oidy  of  the  (iospels, 
but  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  this  point, 
then,  there  is  no  question.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  Gospels  in  the  age  of  Origen,  or 
that  immediately  preceding — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century.  But  we  can  ascend 
with  an  almost  equally  clear  bght  of  evidence  to 
the  time  of  Iretueus,  or  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century.  The  passage  in  which  Iremeus  8|>eaks  of 
the  Gospels  is  so  significant  and  important  that  it 
deserves  to  be  extracted.  '  We,'  he  says  (Contra  Hares. 
lib.  iii.  c.  1),  'have  not  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others  than  those 
through  whom  the  Gospel  lias  come  down  to  us ; 
which  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  transmitted  to  us  in  writing, 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.'  *  For  after  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  they  (the  a|>ostles)  were  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  them 
from  on  high,  were  rilled  with  all  gifts,  and  possessed 
jwrfect  knowledge,  they  went  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  those  bless- 
ings which  God  has  conferred  upon  us.  Matthew 
jnumrj  the  Hrhnws  publit/uvl  a  Uospel  in  their  own 
language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Rome  and  founding  a  church  there.  And 
after  their  departure  (death),  Mark  the  disciple  and 
interpreter  of  Pft*r  hi  timet/  delivered  in  writing  what 
Peter  had  preached  ;  and  Lube,  t/ie  companion  of 
Paul,  recorded  the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  A fter- 
wardt,  John,  the  disctpir  of  the  L»rd,  who  leaned  upon 
hit  breast,  likewise  published  a  (Josjh-I  while  he  dwelt 
at  Ephetut  in  Asiiu  These  words  are  very  explicit 
and  po  the  |H>int ;  and  elsewhere,  Iremeus  speaks 
still  more  particularly  of  the  several  Gospels,  and 
endeavours  to  characterise  them  in  a  somewhat, 
fanciful  way.  which,  if  it  docs  uot  prove  his  own 
judgment,  at  least  proves  the  kind  of  veneration, 
with  which  the  Gospels  were  regarded  in  his  time. 
It  is  equally  beyond  question,  then,  that  the 
Gospels  were  in  existence  in  the  end  of  the  2d 
c,  and  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  author* 
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whose  names  they  bear  '  It  is  allowed  by  those 
who  have  reduced  the  genuine  apostolic  works  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  that,  froin  the  time  of  Irerueus, 
the  New  Testament  was  composed  essentially  of  the 
tame  books  as  we  receive  at  present ;  and  that  they 
were  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  as  is  now 
shewn  to  them.' — Westcott,  History  of  Canon.  The 
evidence  upon  which  we  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  productions  of  many  classic  authors,  is 
not  to  bo  com  l  wired  in  clearness  and  fulness  to  the 
evidence  for  the jfenuineness  of  the  Gospel*  at  this 
stage.  Any  difficulties  that  the  subject  involves 
begin  at  a  jnrint  higher  up  than  tbi*. 

The  aye  of  Irvna-us  is  the  fifth  generation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  era  the  Utird  from 
the  termination  of  it.  The  ascending  generations 
may  be  characterised  as  those  (4)  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  (li)  of  Ignatius  and  Papias;  and  (2)  of  St 
John,  or  the  later  apostolic  age.  It  is  within  these 
three  generations,  and  especially  within  the  third 
and  fourth,  that  the  subject  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gosj«l8  gives  any  cause  for  hesitation  and 
discussion. 

Such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius 
nowhere  quote  the  Gospels  by  name.  In  a  fragment 
of  Papias  preserved  by  Euacbius,  there  is  mention 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  haviug  written  accounts  of 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  ;  but  with 
this  exceptiou,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gospels, 
or  of  their  authors  by  name,  in  these  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers.  Not  only  so,  but  Justin  Martyr 
appeals  constantly  to  sources  of  information  which 
he  styles  not  '  Gospels '  of  St  Matthew,  St  Luke, 
or  St  John,  but  Memoir*  of  the  Apostles  (apomni- 
nioiteu mata  tfm  apxtolon).  The  phrase  a  kaUitai 
euagytlia  (which  are  called  gospels),  which  follows 
the  former  in  the  common  versions  of  Justin's 
text,  is  eup|tosed  by  many  to  be  an  interjiolation. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  effect  of  Justin  Martyr's  evidence  on  this 
subject  The  discussion  has  been  of  this  nature. 
Were  these  Mwtoirs  of  the  Apostle*  our  Gospels,  or 
were  they  some  other  l>ooks  of  information  as  to 
Christ's  sayings  and  doings  to  which  he  had  access  ? 
Many  German  critics  have  l>ecn  confident  they 
Were  not  our  Gos|iels  ;  and  Bishop  Marsh  has  gone 
the  length  of  saying,  that  Justin  did  not  quote  our 
Gos(>els.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
Justin  Martyr  quotes  our  Gospels,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  the  evidence  for  their 
genuinencss.  Although  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulty,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  l>e  entertained  that  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  Justin  constantly  refers  were 
no  other  than  our  Gospels.  This  appears  conclu- 
sively established  by  the  three  following  con- 
siderations: (I I  The  degree  of  coincidence  which 
exists  between  the  numerous  passages  which  Justin 
quotes  from  his  Memoirs,  and  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Gospels.— The  vcrlxd  coincidence 
with  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  sometimes  exact,  and 
sometimes  so  nearly  so  as  to  appear  exact  in  a 
translation.  The  want  of  entire  verbal  coincidence 
is  just  what  might  be  exacted  in  a  writer  like 
Justin,  who  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same 
general  manner,  and  is  the  very  same  as  we  fiud  in 
other  writers  l>oth  before  ami  after  him.  Further, 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  qf  the 
Memoir*  corre*|K>nds  with  the  origin  of  the  Go*|icIs 
—viz.,  that  two  were  written  by  a]*ostles,  and  two 
by  companions  of  the  ajiostles.  (2)  The  extreme 
improbability  that  there  could  have  been  other 
books  Is'sidea  the  Gos|>els  of  the  same  apparently 
authoritative  character,  all  trace  of  which  have 
disappeared,  and  of  which,  in  fact,  wo  find  no  indi- 
cation save  in  Justin  Martyr.— Everything 


against  such  a  supposition.  The  books  of  which 
Justin  s]>eaks  were  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  on  Sundays ;  they  were  regarded  with 
respect  and  veneration  ;  they  were  evidently  looked 
ujvon  as  authoritative.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable, 
that  if  there  were  such  books  other  than  the  Gos- 
j>els,  they  should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  other 
writers  as  well  as  Justin ;  or  that  they  should  have 
utterly  ]>eriahed.  (3)  The  certainty,  from  the  state- 
ments of  such  writers  as  Irenams  in  the  gener- 
ation immediately  following  him.  that  Justin  must 
have  known  our  Gospels.— In  this  lattr  generation 
we  find  the  Gospels  everywhere  diffused  :  received 
and  reverenced  alike  at  Alexandria,  Lyons,  and 
Carthage ;  by  Clemens  Alexandrians,  IrcnnMis,  and 
Tertullian.  They  could  not  all  at  once  have  attained 
this  wide  diffusion,  or  started  into  this  position  of 
authority.  The  manner  in  which  Irenaius  speaks 
of  them  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
he  had  received  them  from  his  teachers ;  that  they 
had  been  handed  down  to  him  as  inspired  authorities 
from  the  first  ages.  We  must  take  the  Ught  of 
such  a  statement  with  us  in  ascending  to  the  age  of 
Justin  Martyr ;  aud  in  this  light  it  is  unintelligible 
that  the  Gospels  should  not  nave  been  known  to 
Justin,  and  consulted  by  him.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  calling  his  authorities  by  the  pecidiar  name  of 
Memoirs  canuot  be  set  against  all  this  evidence. 
The  name  of  Memoirs,  indeed,  rather  than  Gospels, 
was  only  a  natural  one  for  this  writer  to  use,  with 
his  classical  predilections  and  philosophical  training, 
and  considering  that  he  was  addressing  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  through  him  the  Gentile  world  at  large. 

When  we  ascend  beyond  the  age  of  Justin  to 
Ignatius  and  Papias,  we  find  in  a  fragment  of  the 
latter,  as  has  been  already  stated,  mention  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  haviug  written  accounts  of  the  life 
of  the  Lord  ;  while  in  the  letters  of  the  former,  as  in 
the  still  earlier  Epistle  of  Clemens  Human  us  aud  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas — both  of  which  belong 
to  the  1st  c,  and  consequently  reach  the  apostolic 
age  itself — we  find  various  quotations  that  seem  to 
1k>  made  from  the  Gosj>e]s.  The  quotations  from  St 
Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.  If  these  quota- 
tions stood  by  themselves,  it  might  l»e  doubtful  how 
far  they  constituted  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Gospels  at  this  early  period.  They  might  pos- 
sibly indicate  merely  a  uniformity  of  oral  tradition 
as  to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  ;  but  when  we  regard 
them  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  writers, 
and  the  whole  train  of  thought  and  association  in 
which  they  occur,  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  widest 
conclusion  we  could  wish  to  found  on  them.  The 
existence  and  character  of  such  men  as  Ignatius  and 
Clemens  aro  unintelligible  save  in  the  bght  of  the 
Gospel  history. 

In  addition  to  this  chain  of  direct  Catholic 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  heretical 
writers  furnish  important,  aud  in  some  respects 
singularly  conclusive  evidence.  The  Gnostic  Baai- 
lides  quotes  the  Gospels  of  St  John  and  St  Luke 
about  the  year  120.  The  heretics  appealed  to  them 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  writers,  and  in  this  fact 
there  is  a  strong  guarantee  that  no  fictions  or 
inventions  could  nave  been  palmed  off  njwn  the 
church  in  the  2d  c,  as  the  most  renowucd  German 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  virtually  sup- 
poses. Upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  from  the 
apostolic  Fathers  down  to  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
when  the  four  Gospels  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  4  there  can  hardly  be  room  for 
any  candid  jtcrson  to  doubt,'  it  has  been  said,  *  that 
from  the  beginning  the  four  Gospels  were  recognised 
as  genuine  and  inspired— that  a  hue  oi  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called 
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apocryphal  Gospels.'  As  a  mere  question  of  literary 
history,  Ihe  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  certainly 
rests  on  far  higher  evidence  than  that  on  which  wo 
receive,  without  hesitation,  many  ancient  writings, 

2.  Internal  Chnrarter  and  Contrast — After  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  next  point  of  import- 
ance regarding  them  is  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  one  another  in  respect  of  their  contents  and 
arrangement— the  coincidences  and  discrepancies 
with  one  another  »hi«  h  they  present.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  among  the  Gospels  as  a  whole  is 
between  the  Gosjiel  of  St  John  and  the  three  Synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  they  are  called.  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  in  narrating  the  ministry,  discourses,  and 
mirach-s  of  our  Lord,  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  what  took  place  in  Galilee  until  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  We  should  not  know  from  them  of  the 
successive  journeys  that  our  Lord  made  to  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  the  contrary,  brings  into  view  prominently 
his  relation  to  Judea ;  and  of  the  discourses  delivered 
in  Galilee,  he  only  records  one,  that,  namely,  in  the 
6th  chapter.  It  is  obvious,  ou  a  superficial  (dance, 
that  John  had  a  special  object  in  writing  his  Gospel, 
an  object  iti  some  res|>ccts  more  tfoijmatical  than 
historical ;  and  it  is  prol«able  that,  having  seen  the 
preceding  Gospels,  he  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  what  they  had  already  recorded,  and  sought 
to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  apl>earci  to  exist  in 
their  records.  When  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  this  at  least  seems  as  probable  a  suppo- 
sition as  any  other.  A  comparison  of  the  three 
Synoptical  Gospels  reveals  some  interesting  results. 
If  we  suppose  them  respectively  divided  into  100 
sections,  we  shall  find  tnut  they  coincide  in  about  ] 
63  of  them  ;  that  Matthew  and  Luke  further 
coincide  in  21  ;  Matthew  and  Mark  in  20 ;  and 
Mark  and  Luke  in  6.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
the  substantial  coincidence  of  fact  and  narrative 
in  each  case.  The  relative  verbal  coincidence  is 
by  no  means  so  marked ;  it  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, and  presents  some  interesting  features, 
which  Professor  Andrew  Norton  has  set  forth 
clearly  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  further  details  in  this 
place  ;  but  the  result  of  the  extremely  critical  and 
minute  scrutiny  to  which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  has 
been  subjected  may  be  stated  as  follows.  There 
is  a  singular  coincidence  in  substance  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels.  *  Substantial  unity  with  cir- 
cumstantial variety,'  is  a  saying  strictly  true  of 
them — more  true  of  them  than  of  any  authors 
professing  to  narrate  the  same  circumstances.  The 
coincidence  is  greatly  more  apparent  in  the  dis- 
courses than  in  the  narrative  j>arts  of  the  Go«|k>1s, 
most  of  all  apjmrent  in  the  sjwken  words  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  narrative  of  great  importance,  that  shew 
in  the  several  evangelists  almost  a  verbal  coinci- 
dence, as  in  the  call  of  the  first  four  disciples  and 
the  account*  of  the  Transfiguration.  *  The  agree- 
ment in  the  narrative  jiortions  of  the  Gosjiels  begins 
with  the  baptism  of  John,*  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  account  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio 
might  be  laid  between  the  amount  of  agreement 
and  the  nearness  of  the  facta  related  to  the  Passion. 
After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  his  burial  and 
vesorrection,  the  coincidences  are  few.'  There  are 
*to  parts  that  furnish  more  difficulty,  in  the  way 
of  formal  harmony,  than  the  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection. 

The  language  of  all  the  Gospels  is  well  known 
*o  he  Gre»k  with  Hebrew  idioms,  or  what  has  been 
called  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  tradition,  however, 
of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthew's  gospel  is 


'  uniform.  In  the  fragment  of  Papias,  and  in  the 
statement  of  Irenams — the  earliest  sources  in  which 
I  we  have  any  distinct  mention  of  the  vospels — it 
is  plainly  asserted  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
I  in  the  Hebrew  dialect.  The  fact  is  made  a  mark 
of  distinction  between  his  Gospel  and  the  others. 
The  same  uniformity  of  traditiou  ascribes  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  to  the  teaching  of  St  Peter.  The  Gosjiel 
of  St  Mark  is  the  most  summary  of  the  three,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  stamped  with  a  special 
individuality  and  originality.  It  describes  scenes 
and  acts  of  our  Lord  and  others  with  a  minutely 
graphic  detail,  throwing  in  particulars  omitted  by 
others,  and  revealing  throughout  the  observant 
eye-witness  and  independent  historian. 

a  Origin  of  the  G'os/W*.— This  is  a  separate 
inquiry  from  their  genuineness,  although  intimately 
connected  with  it,  and  springs  immediately  out  of 
those  facts  as  to  the  internal  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement of  the  Gospels  of  which  wc  have  been 
shaking.  The  inquiry  has  been  treated  in  an 
extremely  technical  manner  by  many  critics,  and 
it  would  not  suit  our  pur|>ose  to  enumerate  and 
examine  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  on  the  subject  We  may  only  state 
generally,  that  the  object  of  these  theories  has  been 
to  find  a  common  original  for  the  Gospels.  Some 
profess  to  lind  such  an  original  in  one  of  the  three 
Gospels,  from  which  the  others  have  been  more 
or  le*a  copied,  and  each  of  them  in  turn  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  other  two.  The  more 
elaborate  theories  of  Eiehhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh, 
however,  presume  an  original  document,  differing 
i  from  any  of  the  existing  Gospels,  and  which  is 
sup])osed  to  pass  through  various  modifications,  into 
the  threefold  form  which  it  now  bears  in  them.  It 
appeared  to  Eiehhorn  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in 
a  certain  common  document  from  which  they  all 
drew.  It  had  been  already  assumed  that  copies  of 
such  a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had 
been  altered  and  annotated  by  different  hands. 
Hut  Eiehhorn  works  out  an  elaborate  hypothesis 
on  such  a  presumption.  He  requires  for  his  purpose 
no  fewer  than  five  supposititious  documents.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  met  otherwise. 
These  are  in  order:  1.  An  original  document; 
2.  An  altered  copy  which  St  Matthew  used ;  3.  An 
altered  copy  which  St  Luke  used  ;  4.  A  third  copy 
made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St  Mark  ; 
5.  A  fourth  altered  copy  used  by  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  in  common.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  following 
out  the  same  process  of  construction,  finds  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  supposititious  documents 
to  eight,  which  we  need  not  describe.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  documents  ;  and  theories  of  this  kind,  which, 
in  order  to  explain  difficulties,  call  into  existence  at 
every  stape  an  imaginary  solution,  do  not  require 
serious  refutation. 

Another  and  more  probable  supposition  is, 
that  the  Gospels  sprang  out  of  a  common  oral 
tradition.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  a  preaching  of  facts  ; 
and  so  zealously  did  they  give  themselves  to  the 
task  of  promulgating  the  wondrous  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  that  they  early  divested  themselves  of 
the  lalxmr  of  ministering  to  any  of  the  lower 
wants  of  the  congregations  of  disciples  that  they 
gradually  gatherctf  round  them.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  the  course  of  their  active  '  ministry  of  the  word,' 
the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death,  of  which  they 
had  been  eye-witnesses,  would  gradually  assume 
a  regular  outline.  What  the  reading  of  the  Gospels 
is  to  us,  the  preaching  of  the  ajvo sties  would  be 
very  much  to  the  early  Christiana.    The  sermon  of 
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Petei  at  Ca»are»  (Acts  x.  34)  may  give  some 
impcrf-'ct  idea  of  the  character  of  this  preaching. 
The  facts  thus  hriefly  indicated  would  expand 
in  frequent  communication  to  something  of  the 
more  detached  and  living  form  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  Gosjtels,  or  rather  in  what  wo  may  suppose 
to  have  Iwen  the  common  sulistratum  or  ground- 
work of  the  Gos|»el8.  It  hi  to  he  rememliered  that 
the  apostles  were  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  '  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
whatsoever  the  Lord  had  aaid  unto  them.'  And 
this  constant  guidance  and  superintendence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  their  oral  instruc- 
tion, even  although  not  reduced  to  writing  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Allowing  lor  the 
widest  apace  of  years  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume 
before  the  writing  of  the  tirst  Goajiel,  the  chief 
apostles  themselvuB  are  yet  living  at  the  end  of 
this  apace.  It  is  not  a  mere  tradition  of  their 
teaching  that  survives,  but  it  is  their  own  living 
witness  that  is  circulated  from  church  to  church, 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in  their  evangelistic  labours. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  hy]M>tbesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  be  really  the  correct  one 
or  not;  all  wc  need  to  say  is,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  more  probability  in  itself  than  any  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  written  source,  from  which 
they  were  respectively  borrowed,  and  which  lias 
disappeared.  It  fits,  moreover,  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.— Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  GotpeU,  p.  169. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  that  of  St  Mark,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
composition,  is  yet  probably  the  most  direct  and 
primitive  iu  form.  In  its  lifelike  simplicity  and 
comparative  unconsciousness  of  aim,  it  represents 
most  immediately  the  a]K>stolic  preaching ;  it  is 
the  testimony  delivered  by  St  Peter,  jiossibly  with 
little  adaptation.  Historical  evidence,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  uniform  as  to  the  association  of  Mark 
and  Peter:  Mark  is  everywhere  interpret  Petri. 
The  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  again, 

to  which 
narrative  mm 
.uke  represents  the  Hellenic,  and 
St  Matthew  the  later  Hebraic  form  of  the  tradition, 
and  in  its  present  shape  the  latter  seems  to  give 
the  hist  authentic  reconl  of  the  primitive  Gospel.' 

A  common  oral  Gospel  seems  also  to  present  the 
moat  natural  explanation  of  the  accordances  and 
variations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  words 
of  the  Lord,  which  present  in  all  such  a  marked 
uniformity,  would  necessarily  assume  a  more  fixed 
character  in  such  an  oral  tradition,  while  the  narra- 
tive surrounding  them  would  remain  comparatively 
free.  Single  phrases  of  a  peculiar  and  important 
character  would  be  closely  retained ;  there  would 
be,  exactly  as  we  find,  a  uniform  strain  of  hallowed 
language  mingling  with  variations  in  detail — a 
unity  of  tone,  and  even  of  si>cech,  with  variety  of 
modulation  and  emphasis. 

This  theory  of  a  common  oral  origin  of  the 
GosjkjIs  is  of  course  widely  separated  from  the  well- 
known  Tubingen  theory,  which  carries  the  period 
of  tradition  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  sup- 
poses the  Gos|h:1s  to  have  l>een  then  called  forth  by 
the  influence  of  opposing  teachers.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  evidence  for  their  genuineness, 
which  w  e  have  already  quoted,  are  wholly  op|»osed 
to  such  a  supposition,  for  in  this  case  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Gospela  would  be  wholly  ideal.  There 
might  be  a  ground  of  fact  in  the  mere  existence  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  picture  of  His  life  aud 
death  would  be  merely  the  imaginative  dream  of  men 
intoxicated  by  religious  enthusiasm.    And  this  is 
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it  may  be  supposed  that  the  simple  w 
subjected.    St  Luke  represents  the  Hi 


the  Tubingen  explanation  of  the  rise  of  Christianity ! 
It  may  be  surely  said  that  there  never  was  a  more 
inadequate  explanation  of  a  wonderful  historical 
phenomenon ;  for  how  was  the  Jewish  mind,  in  its 
leeblcueas  and  decay,  callable  of  conceiving  such  an 
ideal  a*  the  life  and  character  of  Christ  ?  Their 
inspired  origin  in  the  1st  c,,  and  as  the  records 
of  a  life  and  death  witnessed  by  the  apostles,  is 
— whatever  difficulties  it  may  present — the  conclu- 
sion alike  sanctioned  by  orthodoxy,  and  approved 
by  impartial  historical  inquiry. — The  reader  who 
desires  further  information  on  the  subject  may 
consult  Professor  Norton's  work  on  the  Genuineness 
of  Ute  G»*p<U,  and  VVestcott's  Introduction  to  tiu 
Study  of  the  G  octets. 

GO'SPORT  ('God's  port'),  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  stands 
on  the  western  shore  of  Portsmouth  Harliour,  and 
directly  opjwsite  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  floating  bridge.  It  is  14  miles 
south-east  of  Southampton,  and  89  miles  south-west 
of  London  by  the  London  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way. It  is  enclosed  within  ranqwrts,  which  seem 
a  portion  of  those  which  also  surround  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea.  The  Haslar  Gun-ltoat  Ship-yard, 
connected  with  the  town,  is  used  for  hauling  up  aud 
keeping  in  repair  all  the  gun-boats  belonging  to 
this  port.  An  extensive  iron  foundry  for  the 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain-cables,  and  con- 
siderable coasting-trado  are  here  carried  on.  The 
mam  feature  of  G.,  however,  is  the  Royal  Clarence 
Victualling  Yard,  which  contains  a  brewery,  a 
biscuit-baking  establishment  worked  entirely  by 
steam,  and  numerous  storehouses.  The  bakery  can 
turn  out  ten  tons  of  biscuit  in  one  hour.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  Haslar  Hospital,  erected  in 
1762,  the  chief  establishment  in  Great  Britain  for 
invalid  sailors,  of  whom  2000  can  be  accommo- 
dated and  supplied  with  medical  attendance.  Pop 
(1861)22,610. 

GOSSAMER,  a  light  filamentous  substance, 
which  often  fills  the  atmosphere  to  a  remaikable 
degree  during  fine  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  or  is  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground,  bt retching  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  from  plant 
to  plant,  loaded  with  entangled  dew-drops,  which 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Various 
opinions  were  formerly  entertained  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  gossamer,  but  it  is  now  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  to  bo  produced  by  small  spiders, 
not,  however,  by  any  single  species,  but  by  several,  not 
improbably  many  species  ;  whilst  it  iB  also  said  to 
be  produced  by  young,  and  not  by  mature  spiders,  a 
circumstance  which,  if  placed  beyond  doubt,  would 
help  to  account  for  its  appearance  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year.  The  production  of  gossamer  by 
spiders  was  tirst  demonstrated  by  the  observations 
of  Dr  Hulse  and  Dr  Lister  in  the  17th  c,  but  these 
observations  did  not  for  a  long  time  meet  with  due 
regard  aud  credit,  particularly  amongst  the  natur- 
alists of  continental  Europe.  It  is  not  yet  well 
known  if  the  gossamer  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  same  s]>ecies  of  spider  which 
produce  that  seen  floating  in  the  air,  or  falling  as 
if  from  the  clouds.  Why  gossamer  threads  or  webs 
are  produced  by  the  spiders  at  all,  is  also  a  ques- 
tion not  very  easily  auswered.  That  they  are  meant 
merely  for  entangling  insect  prey,  does  not  soein 
probable  ;  the  extreme  eagerness  which  some  of  the 
small  spiders  known  to  produce  them  shew  for 
water  to  drink,  has  led  to  ths  supposition,  that  tho 
dew-drops  which  collect  on  them  may  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  formation  of  those  on  the  surfai  e  of 
the  ground,  whilst  it  has  been  also  supposed  that 
they  may  afford  a  more  rapid  and 
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of  transit  from  place  to  place  than  the  employment 
of  the  legs  of  the  animal.  As  to  the  gossamers  in 
the  air,  conjecture  is  still  more  at  a  loo*.  They 
are  certainly  nnt  accidentally  wafted  up  from  the 
ground,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  the  spiders  which 
produce  them  arc  wafted  up  along  with  them ;  but 
whether  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  an  aerial  excur- 
sion, or  in  order  to  find  insect  prey  in  the  air,  is 


representative  and  attach*  of  Europe  and  America 
The  pay  of  officers  of  governments,  national  exj>en 
dituros  and  debts,  with  the  interest,  the  number  of 
representatives,  under  representative  government*, 
and  their  proportion  to  the  population,  are  carefully 
given.  As  a  work  of  such  an  extent  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  date  rf 
publication  is  stated,  and  in  some  instances  a  dat* 


not  clear,  although  the  latter  supposition  is,  on  the  I  n.ns  been  given  to  each  page,  as  completed,  to  shew 


whole,  the  most  probable.  The  threads  of  gossamer 
are  so  delicate  that  a  single  one  cannot  be  seen  unless 
the  sun  shines  on  it ;  but  being  driven  about  by 
the  wind,  they  often  become  lteaten  together  into 
thicker  threads  ami  flakes.  They  are  often  to  be 
felt  on  the  face  when  they  are  scarcely  visible.  The 
spiders  which  produce  these  threads  shoot  them 
out  from  their  spinnerets,  a  viscid  fluid  being  e^cted 
with  great  force,  which  presently  becomes  a  thread  ; 
sometimes  several  such  threads  are  produced  at 
mice  in  a  radiating  form,  and  these  being  caught  by 
the  ascending  current  of  heated  air,  are  )>ome  tip, 
and  the  spider  along  with  them  It  would  seem 
that  the  spider  has  even  some  power  of  guiding  in 
the  air  the  web  by  which  it  is  wafted  up. 

GOSSYPIUM.  SeeCorroy. 

GOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  in  a  beautiful  district  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Leine,  IS  miles  west  of  Erfurt,  by  the  Tkuringiun 
Railway.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  town,  is 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  which,  however,  have  Iwen  thrown  down, 
and  public  walks  laid  out  in  their  place.  The 
principal  puldic  building  is  the  large  ducal  palace 
of  Friedenstein,  with  two  large  side- wings,  and 
two  towers  of  144  feet  in  height.  This  palace  cou- 
tains  a  picture-gallery,  iu  which  Cranach,  V.  Eyck, 
Holbein,  Rubens,  ami  Rembrandt  are  represented ; 
a  cabinet  of  engravings  (a  very  valuable  collection) ; 
a  library  (founded  by  Ernst  the  Pious  in  10441) 
of  150,000  vol  tunes  and  6000  manuscript*,  among 
which  are  2000  Arabic,  and  from  300  to  400 
Persian  and  Turkish ;  a  collection  of  about  80,000 
wins  and  13,000  medals,  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  Eurojie  ;  and  a  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museum.  G.  has  also  an  arsenal,  a  new  and  old 
town- hall,  ami  numerous  educational  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
muslius,  cottons,  porcelain,  coloured  paper,  cloth, 
linen,  tobacco,  musical  and  surgical  instruments, 
4a  Gotha  sausages  have  a  widespread  celebrity. 
Several  hundreds  of  designers,  engravers,  printers, 
and  coloitrers  of  maps  are  employed  hero  in  Justus 
Perthes's  large  geographical  establishment.  Pop. 
15,700. 

GOTHA,  Ai.maNAOH  I>f,  a  universal  political 
register,  is  published  annually  at  Gotha  (q.  v.).  The 
publication  of  this  almanac  commenced  in  1704,  in  the 
German  language,  in  which  it  was  continued  until 
Napoleon  I.  l-ecame  emperor,  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  French  language,  in  which  it  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  almanac  is  a  small  pocket 
volume,  containing  at  present  nearly  one  thousand 
pages  of  small  type,  and  recording  the  sovereigns 
ami  royal  families  of  every'  civilised  country,  with 
tli-'  civil,  diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  officers,  a 
great  amount  of  statistical  information,  a  compact 
summary  of  historical  events,  obituary  notices  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  and  other  matters 
of  political  interest  No  book  ever  printed  contains 
s»  much  political  and  statistical  information  iu  so 
small  a  compass.  The  boundaries  of  states  are 
given  according  to  the  latest  treaties,  with  their 
population,  and  revenues. 


that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  subsequent 
changes.  When  the  Almanacli  de  O.  was  com- 
menced, there  was  but  one  republic  in  existence — 
that  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then  little  more  than  a 
register  of  the  crowned  heads  and  royal  families  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  slow  to  recognise  political 
changes,  and  for  years  after  the  French  Revolution, 
continued  to  print  under  the  head  of  *  France,' 
Louis  XVII.  as  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  not 
until  Napoleon  became  emperor  that  his  name  found 
a  place  in  its  pages,  nnd  then  his  whole  family 
was  given,  as  with  the  other  royal  houses.  It  was 
at  this  jieriod  that  the  language  was  changed  to 
French,  which,  lieing  the  recognised  language  ot 
courts,  is  found  the  most  convenient,  and  lias  been 
ever  since  retained.  During  the  Empire,  Napoleon 
I.  considered  this  little  publication  so  important, 
that  he  exercised  over  it  a  rigid  siqiervision,  and  in 
1808,  an  entire  edition,  which  had  just  been  worked 
off,  was  seized  by  a  brnly  of  French  gendarmes.  The 
editor  hurried  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  error 
was  in  his  alphabetical  arrangement,  by  which 
Anhalt  of  the  Ernestiuian  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
took  precedence  of  Najioleon,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  lie  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  Rhine. 
To  secure  this  re-arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  the 
editmn  of  that  year  was  printed  at  Paris.  It  is 
probable  that  a  simdar  supervision  of  the  press  kept 
out  of  the  historic  pages  the  successes  of  the  allies 
against  the  Empire  in  the  succeeding  numbers,  in 
which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  Or.  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  these  events 
were  recorded  in  a  rvnumt,  which  made  up  for  the 
previous  omissions. 

GOTHA,  Duchy  of.   See  Saxr-Coburo-Gotha. 

GOTHARD,  Sr,  a  mountain  group  in  the 
Helvetian  Al|w,  reaches  iu  its  highest  peaks  the 
height  of  12,000  feet  See  Au«S.  St  G.,  however,  is 
chiefly  famous  for  the  pass  over  the  Al|>s,  which  at 
its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  6800  feet  By 
means  of  this  |«ws,  the  high-road  from  Fluelen, 
on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  without  interruption 
in  a  south-south-east  direction  to  Lago  Maggiore,  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced  in  18*20,  and  opened  in  1832.  In 
1834,  nearlv  one-third  of  the  road,  with  numerous 
bridges  and  terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  violence 
of  a  most  terrific  storm  which  burst  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass;  and  in  1839  a  similar  occurrence  took 
place,  Sn.ee  that  time,  however,  the  road  has  been 
in  a  good  state  of  pair.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  carriage-ways,  is 
free  from  snow  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, 
beginning  with  June,  and  is  equal,  if  not  suj>erior, 
to  any  other  in  the  interest  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Under  this  title 
are  comprised  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  from  the  middle 
of  the  12th  c,  to  the  revival  of  classic  architecture 
in  the  16th  century.  The  term  Gothic  was  at  first 
bestowed  by  the  Renaissance  architects  on  the 
medieval  styles  as  a  term  of  reproach.  This  epithet 
.  j.  The  annuaire '  they  applied  to  every  kind  of  medieval  art  which 
of  every  diplomatic  j  had  existed  from  the  decline  of  the  classic  styles 
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till  their  re  rival,  all  else  being  by  them  considered 
as  barbarous  and  G'olhic.  The  name  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  generally  adopted,  and  has  outlived 
the  reproach  at  >iret  implied  in  it  It  has  also 
become  bruited  iu.d  defined  in  its  application.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century,  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages 
have  been  attentively  studied,  and  their  origin  and 
history  carefudy  traced;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
these  styl««  has  increased,  a  feeling  of  admiration 
has  succeeded  to  that  of  contempt,  and  Gothic  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  coiupletest  styles 
of  architecture  ever  invented. 

(Jrigin, — The  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
given  rise  to  many  very  ingenious  s]>eculations.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  style  was  copied  directly 
from  nature ;  that  the  pointed  arches  and  groins 
of  the  vaults  were  imitated  from  the  overarching 
branches  of  trees ;  and  that  the  stems  of  an  avenue 
were  the  originals  of  the  pillars  of  the  Gothic  aisles. 
Others  have  strenuously  maintained  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  was  a  mere  accident,  arising 
from  this  form  having  been  observed  in  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  circular  arches  of  a  Norman  arcade. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  style  was  imported 
from  the  East  during  the  Crusades,  and  that  the 
medieval  architects  had  but  little  to  do  with  its 
origin. 

More  careful  study  of  the  Gothic  buildings  which 
remain  to  us,  has  dispelled  these  fanciful  ideas, 
and  settled  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  on 
historical  as  well  as  internal  evidence. 

To  trace  Gothic  up  to  its  primary  elements,  we 
should  have  to  go  far  back  in  the  world's  history. 
Some  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  styles  of 
architecture  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  — 
viz.,  Greek  architecture  and  Gothic  architecture ; 
that  these  are  the  two  typical  styles,  and  that  in 
them  are  contained  all  the  elements  of  which  all 
other  styles  are  composed. 

This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  true,  just  as  it  is 
also  true  that  all  things  in  nature  are  derived  from 
a  few  primary  elements.  But  as  there  are  many 
varieties  in  nature,  so  there  are  many  developments 
01  tue  two  typical  forms  of  architecture,  all  of  which 
deserve  to  he  classed  as  styles. 

Greek  architecture  is  the  type  of  the  tral>eated 
style— L  c,  the  style  whose  principal  feature  is  the 
straight  lintel ;  Gothic  is  the  ty|>e  of  arcuated  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  voids  are  sinned  by  arches. 
Of  these  typical  forms  there  are  many  varieties. 
Roman  Architecture  (q.  v.)  is  the  transition  form 
between  them.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek 
form  of  decoration  and  the  Gothic  form  of  construc- 
tion ;  they  decorated  their  exteriors  with  columns 
crowued  by  straight  architraves  and  cornices,  and 
inside  these  they  formed  the  real  construction  with 
arches  and  vaults.  The  use  of  the  latter  gradually 
extended,  especially  in  the  construction  of  interiors, 
aud  by  means  of  vaults  the  Romans  were  aide  to 
roof  in  large  areas  without  eneund>ering  the  floor 
with  pillars.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  advantage- 
ous system  of  construction,  and  was  carried  out  in 
many  important  examples,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
hatliB  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  (see  Baths),  the 
Bandica  of  Constantine,  Ac.  In  their  works  of 
public  utility,  where  use,  not  decoration,  was  the 
chief  object,  the  Romans  always  adopted  the  arch 
as  the  fittest  mode  of  construction— as  in  their 
aqueducts  (q.  v.),  bridges,  4c  The  arch  thus  came 
gradually  more  and  more  into  use ;  and  about 
the  time  when  the  barbarians  first  overran  the 
provinces,  the  arcuated  form  of  construction  was 
universal,  and  some  attempts  had  been  tnade  to 
contorm  the  Greek  decoration  to  the  circular  arches 
by  bending  the  entablature  round  the  curve  —as  in 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia. 


To  the  Romans,  therefore,  is  due  the  introduction 
of  an  arcuated  construction  with  a  well  develojied 
internal,  and  a  partially  developed  external  decora* 
tion.  The  early  Christians  adopted  their  forms  of 
construction  ami  decoration  from  the  Romans.  They 
were  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  plans  of  the 
buildings,  which  became  the  types  of  the  Christian 
sacred  edifices  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Basilica 
(q.  v.),  or  Roman  court-house  and  market- pi; ice,  was 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  early  Christian 
worship,  and  the  circular  temples  were  the  proto- 
ty|tes  of  the  Chris tiau  Baptisteries  (q.  v.)  which 
usually  accompanied  the  basilicas.  In  erecting  their 
buddings,  the  Christians  not  only  adopted  the 
plans  and  mode  of  construction,  but  used  the  actual 
materials  of  the  buildings  of  the  Romans,  many  of 
which,  had  1>cen  destivyed  by  the  barbarians.  Where 
such  materials  were  abundant — as  in  Rome  and 
Central  Italy— the  early  Christian  architecture  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  buildings 
which  had  preceded  it.  But  in  more  remote  dis- 
tricts the  builders,  finding  no  ready-made  materials 
at  hand,  had  to  design  and  prepare  new  ones.  In 
doing  so  they  followed  as  closely  as  they  could  the 
Roman  originals,  but  their  buildings  partook  more 
of  the  constructional  than  the  decorative  elements 
of  Roman  architecture.  The  Roman  ornament  thus 
dro|>ped  out  of  use;  and  when,  in  process  of  time, 
decoration  was  desired,  each  new  people  followed 
its  own  ideas.  The  traditional  Roman  decoration 
thus  became  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  new 
styles  introduced.  These  new  styles  each  retained 
some  of  the  original  Roman  forms  and  modes  of 
construction ;  aud  each  style  depended  for  its 
peculiar  character  on  the  particular  Roman  forms 
it  retained  and  developed.  Thus  Constantine,  and 
the  architects  of  the  East,  seized  upon  the  dome 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  style,  and  the 
architects  of  Lombardy  adopted  the  plain  tunnel- 
vault  The  former  style  is  called  Byzantine  (q.  v.), 
and  has  been  the  tyj>e  of  all  Eastern  medieval 
architecture;  and  the  latter  Romanesque  (q.  v.),  and 
has  l>eeii  the  origin  of  all  the  western  architecture 
of  medieval  Europe. 

Hixtory. — From  Lombardy — in  those  ages  part  of 
the  German  empire — the  Romanesque  style  readily 
passed  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was  also 
most  naturally  adopted  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  examples  of  Roman  architecture  abounded. 
This  architecture  was  carried  out  with  various 
modifications  in  these  different  countries,  all  of 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  art ;  but  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  where  the  successors  of  Char- 
lemagne chiefly  dwelt,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  following  short  sketch  of  the  development  of 
vaulting  will  shew  how  this  occurred. 

The  Roman  basilicas,  and,  like  them,  the  early 
Christian  churches  (tig.  1),  were  divided  into  a  central 
nave  with  two  side-aisles,  the  former  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side.  These 
columns  carried  arches  on  which  rested  the  side 
walls  of  the  nave,  which  were  carried  sufficiently 
high  to  clear  the  roofs  of  tho  side-aisles,  and  admit 
windows  to  light  the  central  nave.  'I  his  row  of 
windows  afterwards  be<  ;amo  the  Gothic  Clerestory 
(q.  v.).  The  apse  at  the  end  of  the  nave  was 
semicircular  on  plan,  and  was  usually  roofed  with 
a  vault  in  the  form  of  a  semi-dom  _  This  feature 
was  also  afterwards  more  fully  develop  nl  in  the 
chapels  of  Gothic  churches.  The  nave  and  side- 
aisles  were  originally  roofed  with  wood,  hut,  owing 
to  their  frequent  destruction  by  fire,  it  became 
necessary  to  cover  the  churches  with  a  more 
enduring  kiud  of  construction.    Vaulting  was 
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introduced,  the  Roman  forma,  of  which  many  examples 
exhted,  being  at  first  closely  followed.  To  trace 
the  progress  of  vaulting  from  the  simple  tunnel- 
vault  of  the  Romans  to  the  fully  developed  and 
magnificent  groins  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  is  a  most 
interesting  inquiry ;  and,  indeed,  includes  the  history 
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of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture.  There 
is  one  consideration  which  will,  help  to  explain 
how  the  Roman  arches  were  abandoned  and  new 
forms  sought  out  To  the  Roman  emperors  who 
built  the  splendid  vaults  of  the  baths,  and  who  had 
a  subdued  world  at  command,  material*  and  laliour 
were  a  small  consideration.  They  could,  therefore, 
afford  to  build  in  a  style  which  required  perfect 
materials  and  workmanship.  But  medieval  princes 
and  bishops  could  obtain  neither,  except  with  great 
cost  and  trouble;  to  economise  these,  therefore, 
gre*t  skill  and  attention  were  required.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  to  avoid  those  large  and  expen- 
sive materials  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  lavish, 
and  to  adopt  the  simplest  and  easiest  forms  of 
construction. 

The  first  vaults  tried  were  simple  semicircular  \ 
tunnel-vaults.  It  was  found  that  these,  besides 
Wing  very  gloomy,  required  very  massive  walls  to 
resist  then-  thrust  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
ndieve  this  thrust  by  tran»ver»e  archt*  (a,  a,  tip. 
2)  thrown  across— at  intervals — under  the  tunnel- 
vault,  to  act  as  strengthening  arches.  Buttresses 
with  a  slight  projection  were  applied  outside  to 
support  these,  and  a  beam  of  wood  was  sometimes 
introduced  at  the  wall-head  from  buttress  to 
buttress  to  assist  in  opposing  the  thrust  of  the 
vault. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  vault  on  single  points.    In  the  side-aisles,  where 
the  span  was  small,  the  Roman  intersecting  vaults 
6,  fig.  2)  were  used;  and  as  the  roots  with 
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tnnnel-vaulting  were  found  very  gloomy  and  ill- 
lighted,  it  was  desirable  that  similar  intersecting 
vaults  should  be  used  to  cover  the  main  roof,  in 
order  to  admit  windows  raised  to  light  the  vault- 
ing. But  how  was  this  to  be  managed  with  the 
small  materials  at  command?     If  the  transverse 


arches  AB,  CD  (fig.  3)  are  semicircular,  and  th« 
side-arches  AC,  BD  the  same — ine  vault  being 
formed  by  two  intersecting  cylinders— then  the 
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intersecting  groins  AD  and  CB  must  be  elliptical. 
This  was  a  difficult  form  of  construction :  the 
medieval  builders  found  it  easier  to  construct  semi- 
circular groin  arches  with  radius  EA  (tig.  4),  and  to 
fill  in  the  triangular  spaces  ABE  &&•  with  slightly 
domed  vaults.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  groin-rib,  the  development  of  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  Gothic  vaulting.  When  tho 
space  to  be  covered  was  square,  this  form  of  vault 
was  found  to  answer,  and  usually  included  two  bays 
of  the  side-aisles.  But  this  aiTangement  looked 
awkward  externally,  the  windows  of  the  cleres- 
tory not  grouping  well  with  those  of  the  side- 
aisles.    A  transverse  arch  (a,  a,  fig.  4)  was  then 
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introduced,  carrying  up  the  design  from  the  nave 
piers  to  the  vaulting.  This  form  of  vault  is  called 
Lexapartite.  AU  the  above  forms  of  vaulting  were 
fully  developed  in  the  round  arched  styles  of  the 
Rhine. 

In  France,  these  forms  were  also  tried ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  semicircle  is  not  a  good  form  of 
arch  unless  loaded  on  the  hanuches,  many  of  the 
churches  which  were  vaulted  in  this  manner  during 
the  11th  c.  having  to  be  buttressed  or  rebuilt  in  the 


Fig.  & 

12th  and  13th  centuries.  In  the  south  of  France 
(where  the  Byzantine  influence  had  been  strongly 
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felt,  through  the  Mediterranean  commerce),  the 
pointed  tunnel-vault  {tig.  5)  had  been  long  in  use, 
and  li.nl  superseded  the  semicircular  tunnel-vault 
probably  as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century.  This 
form  of  arch  was  thus  probably  suggested  to  the 
architects  of  the  north  of  France,  who  at  once 
saw  how  well  it  would  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
the  yielding  of  the  haunches  in  the  semicircular 
arch.  They  were  thus  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  form  for  their  transverse  arches  a*  a  ttruc- 
tural  expedient,  and  still  retained  the  semicircular 
form  in  the  groins.  The  next  question  which 
engaged  attention,  and  the  solution  of  which  led  to 
the  further  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  was  the  vault- 
ing of  oblong  spaces.  This  had  been  tried  with 
•emicirctdar  arches,  hut  it  was  found  that  in  this 
way  the  vault  would  require  to  bo  very  much 
domed— the  diameter  of  the  arches  (c,  c,  fig.  2)  being 
so  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  a— whereas  by 
using  pointed  arches,  of  different  radii,  for  the 
transverse  and  side  arches  all  might  be  kept  to 
about  the  same  height  (tigs.  6  and  7).   This  is  more 
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fully  explained  by  fie.  6.  If  AB  be  the  diameter 
of  the  transverse  arch  (aa),  and  AC  tnat  of  the 
side  arches  (cc),  it  is  clear  that  the  semicircular 
side  arch  ADC  cannot  reach  the  height  of  the 
transverse  arch  AEB,  even  when  stilted  as  at  D'. 
But  in  the  pointed  arch,  CEB,  the  same  diameter  rises 
to  very  nearly  the  height  of  the  transverse  arch. 
The  pointed  arches  ACB  and  A'CB'  (fig.  7)  shew 
how  easily  arches  of  this  form,  whatever  their 
diameter,  can  be  built  of  the  same  height  By  the 
introduction  of  this  new  form  of  arch  the  vault- 
ing was  strengthened,  and  the  thrust  brought 
to  bear  steadily  on  single  points.  We  have  thus 
traced  the  history  of  vaulting  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  12th  c,  when  the  principles 
of  Gothic  pointed  vaulting  were  fully  developed ; 
and  we  have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  subject, 
because  it  includes  the  principles  which  regulated 
the  whole  of  the  Gothic  style,  Gothic  was  not 
the  invention  of  an  individual,  but  a  necessary 
growth — a  gradual  development  from  structural 
requirement.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  vaulting,  as  wo  have  traced  it  above,  and 
the  same  might  be  proved  regarding  every  memW 
of  the  style.  Thus  it  might  be  shewn  how  the  ribs 
became  gradually  more  decided,  expressing  the  part 
they  bore  in  the  support  of  the  roof ;  how  the  Nave 
Piers  (q.  v.)  were  gradually  subdivided  into  parts, 
each  shaft  bearing  on  a  separate  cap  a  separate 

Sortion  of  the  vaulting ;  how  the  buttresses  were 
evelo|>ed  as  they  were  reqiured  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  groins  concentrated  on  point*  ;  and  how 
the  flying  buttresses  were  forced  upon  the  Gothic 
architects  much  against  their  will,  as  a  mode  of 
supporting  the  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  history  of  the  latter  is  very  curious.  The 
thrust  of  the  tunnel-vault  was  sometimes  resisted 
by  half  tunnel-vaults  over  the  side-aisles  (see  fig.  5). 
These,  therefore,  required  to  lie  high,  and  a  gallery 
was  usually  introduced  In  the  Narthex  a*t 
Vezelay  (fig.  8)  we  have  this  gallery  with  the 
vaulting  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nave. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  vaulting  in  the  transition 


state,  the  vaulting  of  the  gallery  resists  the  main 
vault  as  iu  fig-  5,  and  is  at  the  same  time  groined. 
This  leaves  rather  a  weak  point  opposite  the 
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transverse  arches,  and  to  strengthen  these,  flying 
buttresses  are  introduced,  which  timidly  Bhew  them- 
selves above  the  roof.  The  galleries  were,  in  later 
examples,  dispensed  with  to  admit  of  larger  cleres- 
tory windows,  and  the  flying-buttresses  were  left 
standing  free.  The  architects  finding  them  indis- 
fiensable,  then  turned  their  attention  to  render  them 
ornamental.  Pinnacles  may  also  be  shewn  to  owe 
their  origin  to  their  use  :  they  acted  as  weights  to 
steady  the  buttresses  and  piers.  We  shall,  under 
their  separate  heads,  point  out  how  each  element 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
constructional,  the  decoration  Wing  in  harmony 
with  its  actual  use,  or  as  Pugin  has  said,  '  decorated 
construction  not  constructed  decoration.' 

The  full  development  of  Gothic  vaulting,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  whole  style,  WM  first 
carried  out  in  the  royal  domain  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  Normans  had 
settled  in  the  north  of  Franco  more  than  a  century 
before  this,  and  had  applied  their  talents  and  the 
fruit  of  their  conquests  to  the  building  of  splendid 
temples  in  honour  of  their  victories.  In  doing 
so,  they  followed  out  the  rouud-arched  style,  and 
brought  it  forward  by  a  great  stride  towards  true 
Gothic.   See  Norman  Abchitectuke. 

South  of  the  royal  domain,  in  Burgundy,  there 
had  existed  for  centuries  great  establishments  of 
monks,  famous  for  their  architecture.  The  Abbey 
of  Cluny  was  their  central  seat,  whence  they  seut 
out  colonies,  and  built  abbeys  after  the  model  of 
the  parent  one.  The  stvle  in  which  they  worked 
was  also  an  advanced  Romanesque,  but  different 
from  that  of  the  Normans. 

Between  these  two  provinces  lay  the  roval  domain. 
Owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  kingdom,  archi- 
tecture had  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c  the 
monarchy  revived,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
was  governed  by  wise  and  powerful  mouarchs,  who 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  royal  supremacy. 
A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  literature  and 
arts  of  the  country,  by  which  architecture  profited 
largely.  From  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  the 
kingdom  had  fallen,  there  were  almost  no  churches 
existing  worthy  of  the  new  state  of  things.  New 
and  great  designs  were  formed :  hitherto,  almost 
all  the  im|>ortant  churches  of  Franca  were  abbey 
churches ;  now,  under  the  royal  patronage,  cathedrals 
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were  to  be  built.    The  bishops,  envious  of  the 

Cer  «>f  the  monks,  lent  their  powerful  aid,  and 
whole  of  the  laity  joined  heartily  in  the  work. 
With  such  a  universal  impulse,  no  wonder  that 
architecture  took  a  great  stride,  and  new  forms  were 
introduced.  It  is  to  th  is  period  and  people  that  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  true  or  pointed  Gothic 
style. 

We  have  already  seen  at  Vezelay  how  nearly  the 
Burgundian  monks  had  approached  to  Gothic.  To 
complete  the  development,  it  only  required  the  side- 
walls  and  vaulting  of  the  nave  to  be  raised,  so  aa 
to  admit  of  windows  over  the  roofs  of  the  side- 
galleries  ;  and  the  flying  buttresses  to  be  raised . 
v  itli  them,  so  as  to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  vault , 
— the  latter  being  constructed  with  pointed  groin 
ribs,  and  the  side  and  transverse  arches  carried  to 
the  height  of  the  groins.  The  laic  architects  of 
the  royal  domain  soon  accomplished  thia  step,  and 
the  new  style  Sprung  up  and  progressed  with  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  earliest  example  we  have  of  the  fully 
developed  Gothic  style  is  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Denis,  in  which  are  dejwaited  the  remains  of  the 
kings  of  Franc*  It  waa  founded  by  the  Abb6 
Buger  in  1144.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  soou  followed,  and  almost  contemporary  with 
it  arose  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Chartrea, 
Rheims,  Amicus,  lleauvaia,  Bourgcs,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Another  cause  which  tended  much  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  style,  was  the  invention  about 
the  same  tune  of  painted  glass.  The  Romanesque 
architects  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their 
churches  with  frescoes  ami  other  paintings  ;  but 
this  new  mode  of  introducing  the  most  brilliant 
colours  into  their  designs  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  northern  architects.  The  small  circular- 
arched  windows,  which  were  still  in  many  instances 
retained  long  after  the  pointed-arch  had  become 
usual  in  the  vaulting,  no  longer  sufficed  to  light  the 
churches  when  filled  with  stained  glass.  They 
were  therefore  eularged,  two  or  even  three  were 
thrown  into  one,  divided  only  by  mullions ;  this 
com|>oiind  window  was  again  increased  untU  the 
compartment  of  the  clerestory  became  almost  wholly 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


absorbed.  The  architects  were  then  forced  to 
conform  the  arch  a  of  their  windowa  to  the  pointed 
outline  of  the  aid  -arches  of  the  vaulting.  This  desire 


for  more  and  more  space  for  stained  glass  waa 
the  origin  of  the  window-tracery,  which  forma 
so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  style.  It  is  the 
last  attenuated  remains  of  the  wall  space  of  thr> 
clerestory,  which  was  at  last  entirely  absor)>ed. 

Fig.  9,  from  Notre  Dame,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  French  Gothic,  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  elevation  shews  the  mode  of  fenes- 
tration adopted.  The  clereatory  windowa  arc  amall ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  light,  the  vault  of  the 
gallery  next  the  window  is  kept  very  high. 
This  was  the  original  design  ;  but  during  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral,  the  importance  of 
stained  glass  had  become  so  great,  that  the  design 
was  altered  to  give  larger  windows  for  its  display, 
as  shewn  on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion. These  windows  also  Bnew  the  simple  early 
forms  of  tracery ;  that  in  the  aisle  windows  being 
later  and  more  advanced.  Fig.  10  ahews  two  baya 
from  Tournay  Cathedral,  and  is  a  good  specimen 


Fig.  ll.-Salisbury  Cathedral. 


of  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  space  of  the  side- 
walls  was  made  available  for  window  tracery  and 
stained  glass. 

The  further  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Franco  is  simply  the  following  out,  to  their 
furthest  limits,  of  the  principles  al>ove  indicated,  on 
which  the  early  architects  had  unconsciously  Ijeen 
working  when  they  originated  the  style.     So  loujj 
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rvH  the  Gothic  architects  worked  on  these  principles, 
the*  advanced  and  improved  their  architecture. 
When,  however  the  style  had  become  fully  devel- 
oped and  matured  (about  1.300  A.D.),  the  spirit  of 
proves*  died.  No  new  features  were  devclojied. 
The  architects  seciued  to  think  that  in  its  main 
elements  their  style  was  complete,  and  contented 
themselves  with  continuing  the  traditional  style  of 
their  forerunners,  pushing  to  their  * xtremest  limits 
the  principles  handed  down  to  them.  Thus,  the 
height  of  the  cathedrals  was  extended  till,  st 
Beauvais,  it  exceeded  the jwwer  of  the  architect! 
to  prop  up  the  vaulting.  The  system  of  buttresses 
and  pinnacles  was  developed  with  the  utmost  skill, 
till  at  last  the  original  simplicity  and  rejioac  of  the 
designs  were  lost,  and  the  exteriors  presented  an 
elaborate  system  of  scaffolding  anil  propping-up  in 
stone.  The  lieautiful  forms  of  the  early  tracery 
became  distorted  into  all  manner  of  flowing  curves, 
graceful  but  unmeaning,  of  the  Flamltoyant  period 
(q.  v.) ;  and,  in  short,  the  art  tiecame  lost  in 
mere  cleverness  of  design  and  dexterity  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  architect's  place  was  usurped  by  the 
freemason. 

It  is  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  alwve  referred  to,  that  we  find  the  noblest 
develotHnent  of  the  Gothic  style.  Everything  tended 
to  make  them  so.  The  nation  was  united  iu  the 
effort— all  the  science,  all  the  arts,  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times  were  centred  in  the  church.  In 
it,  and  that  almost  exclusively,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine, 
all  found  scope  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas 
on  the  sculptured  walls,  porches,  and  niches,  or  the 
paiuted  windows  of  the  cathedral*— the  churches 
of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  this  style  in  other  countries  is  no 
less  remarkable.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
did  any  style  of  architecture  ever  spread  so  wide,  or 
give  rise,  in  mi  short  a  time,  to  so  many  splendid 
buildings.  No  sootier  had  the  style  heeo  invented 
in  the  central  provinces  of  France,  than  it  imme- 
diately spread  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
superseding  all  other  styles,  and  producing  similar 
splendid  buildings  wherever  it  went. 

We  will  note  shortly  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  style  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
spread  also  over  the  south  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
but  the  latter  countries  have  not  yet  Wen  fully 
illustrated. 

Kwjliih  Gothic- -  The  Normans  introduced  their 
round-arched  style  at  the  Conquest  in  1066,  and 
there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  style  both 
in  England  and  Scotland  St  Cross,  Hampshire; 
Durham  Cathedral  ;  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  Abbeys, 
Ac,  But  these  buildings  are  not  copies  of  those  of 
Normandy.  The  English  have  always,  in  adopting 
styles,  given  them  a  national  impress.  As  it  was 
with  the  Norman,  so  it  was  to  a  still  greater 
degree  with  the  |<oiuted  Gothic.  This  was  intro- 
duced into  England  al>out  1174,  by  William  of 
Sens,  who  sii|>eruitended  the  rebuilding  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  The  English  architects  soon  tiegan 
to  follow  out  a  pointed  style  of  their  own.  They 
lierrowed  much  from  France,  and  worked  it  out  in 
their  own  way,  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Early 
EnglUft  style.  The  differences  between  the  early 
Gothic  of  France  and  England  extend  to  almost 
every  detail.  The  mouldings,  bases,  caps,  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  and  foliage  of  the  latter  are  all  impressed 
with  the  early  English  feeling.  In  France,  the 
feeling  of  the  early  Gothic  is  one  of  unrest — a  con- 
stant struggle  forward.  In  England,  the  effort  for 
progress  is  not  so  marked — that  of  carefulness  and 
completeness  prevails.  In  the  jdaru  of  the  cathedrals 
the  differences  are  marked  (see  figs.  11,  12),  as  the 


accompanying  plans  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbury 
and  Amiens  shew.  The  termination  of  a  French 
cathedral  or  church  is  invariably  circular 


apsidal — a  form  derived  from  the  circular  tomb> 
house  or  baptistery,  which  in  early  Christian  timet 
was  built  separately,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the 
cathedral  The  English  cathedral,  on  the  contrary, 
is  almost  always  square  ended.  The  French  tran- 
septs have  almost  no  projection ;  the  Euglish  ones 
have  great  projections — Salisbury  and  Canterbury 
having  two  transepts.    The  French  cathedrals  are 

,  short  and  very  lofty  ;  the  English,  long  and  com- 
paratively  low.  The  French  buildings  are  perhaps 
the  grandest  and  most  aspiring,  the  English  the 
most  finished  and  picturesque. 

The  exterior  of  the  chevet  was  a  difficulty  with 
the  French  and  Germans,  and,  as  at  Beauvais  and 
Cologne,  resembles  an  intricate  and  confused  mass 
of  scaffolding.  This  difficulty  wits  avoided  by  the 
English  square  ends,  which  afforded  seope  for  the 
very  English  arrangement  of  the  '  Five  Sisters' 
at  York,  or  for  a  large  field  of  stained  glass  in  a 
single  window. 

The  western  portals  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
such  as  RheimB  and  Amiens,  are  among  the  boldest 
and  most  magnificent  features  or  their  architecture. 
In  these  the  English  were  not  far  behind,  as  the 
western  portals  of  Peterborough  and  York  shew. 

I    The  outKnes  of  the  English  c*  tkedral  t  a  re  usually 
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very  picturesque  and  well  balance*!,  the  western 
towers  grouping  harmoniously  with  the  central,  and 
in  this  respect  the  English  hare  the  advantage. 

In  the  application  of  vaulting,  the  English  carried 
out  their  own  ideas.  They  were  always  fond  of 
wooden  roofs,  and  probably  this  way  have  led  to 
the  inventiou  of  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of  vaults 
which  form  so  fine  a  feature  of  English  Gothic 
(see  Vaulting,  Fan-tracery).  In  England  the 
style  Listed  longer  than  on  the  continent. 


The  Germans  were  nearly  a  century  in  adopting 
the  roiuted  style  after  its  invention  in  France  ;  and  j 
when  it  was  introduced,  it  retained  the  ap|>earance  , 
of  a  loreigu  importation.    It  never  was  so  completely  | 
naturalised  as  in  England.    The  so-called  lieautics  , 
ct  the  German  Gothic  are,  for  the  most  |>art,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  excellent  sjieciiiicii*  of  masonry 
than  as  artistic  developments  of  the  style.  The 
open-work  spires,  for  example,  are  tine"  pieces  of 
construction,  and  have  a  striking  effect ;  but  from 
the  first  there  is  a  tendem-v  to  commit  the  work 
to  masons,  who  rejoice  in  displaying  their  manual 
dexterity.     The  later  Gothic  in  Germany  is  the 
spfeudid  development  o:  the  stone-cutters  art 


Fig.  13. 

and  the  draughtsman's  ingenuity,  these  run  riot, 
while  the  artist  is  entirely  awanting.  The  distor- 
tions of  fig.  13  may  serve  as  an  example. 

The  Gothic  style  forced  its  way  also  into  classic 
Italy,  but  there  it  was  never  understood  nor  prac- 
tised iu  its  true  spirit  It  was  evidently  an  imita- 
tion from  the  beginning.  The  Italian  architects 
trie*!  to  vie  with  those  of  the  north  in  the  size  of 
their  buildings,  some  of  which,  as  San  Petronio  at 
Bologna,  and  Milan  Cathedral,  are  enormous.  The 
former  d  lust  rates  the  defects  of  Italian  Gothic 
The  arches  are  very  wide,  and  there  ai«  few  piers. 


There  is  therefore  a  ltare  and  naked  etf 


lich 


is  not  compensated  for  by  any  richness  of  sculpture 
or  colour.  There  is  a  want  of  acalr  al-out  Italian 
Gothic  buildings,  as  there  is  about  those  of  Italian 
classic  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Size 
alone  is  depended  on  for  producing  grandeur  of 
effect.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  mark  the  size, 
and  give  a  scale  by  which  to  judge  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  in  those  styles.  A  large  classic 
temple  is  simply  a  small  one  magnified.  Iu  true 
Gothic  architecture  the  case  is  different  Not  only 
are  the  general  dimensions  magnified  in  a  large 
•■difice,  but  also  the  parts  are  multiplied.  The 
columns  and  shafts  remain  of  the  same  size,  but 
their  number  is  increased.  The  arches  are  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  general  dimensions,  but  the  | 
raps,  liases,  and  mouldings  remain  of  the  same  j 
size  as  in  a  smaller  building,  and  thus  indicate  the 
greater  size  of  the  arch.  A  true  Gothic  building  of 
Urge  dimensions  thus  tells  its  own  greatness,  but . 
iu  a  classic  or  Italian  Gothic  edifice  the  size  has  to  1 


be  found  out.  Stained  glass  was  little  used  in  Jfalv 
It  may  have  been  intended  to  decent*  the  walls 
with  frescoes— as  indeed  is  the  case  in  a  lew 
examples.  The  Church  of  St  Francis,  at  Assist,  is 
the  most  remarkable  build  ine  of  this  kind,  and  is 
a  roost  interesting  example  of  freBco-decoration. 

The  towns  of  Italy,  being  early  enfranchise**, 
have  many  municipal  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style. 
These  will  tie  treated  along  with  those  of  Belgium 
hereafter.   See  Municipal  Architecture. 

We  might,  in  the  same  manner,  trace  the  Got  his 
style  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  . 
but  its  history  is  similar  in  all.  It  is  iu  England 
and  France  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  style  was 
most  felt,  and  the  finest  examples  remain.  Out 
space  has  not  permitted  ns  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  varions  styles  of  Gothic  in  each  country.  Th« 
more  important  of  these  will  lie  treated  srj»arately. 
See  Early  Enoush,  Decorated,  I'txi-t-vuict  LAR, 
Flamboyant. 

We  may,  however,  state  generally,  that  both  in 
France  and  Eugland  the  style  had  a  complete  exist- 
ence— it  was  l*orn,  arrived  at  maturity,  and  died. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  early  architects  had  pushed 
the  design  to  its  utmost  limits,  they  rested  from 
their  lalHiurs,  well  satisfied  with  their  splendid 
achievements.  Their  successors  occupied  themselves 
with  forms  and  details,  and  with  the  i>erfectiug  of 
every  minute  part.  The  art  finally  passed  away, 
and  left  architecture  in  the  hands  of  trade  cor- 
porations—masons, carpenters,  plumbers,  &c. — who 
monopolised  the  whole  work,  aud  acted  independ- 
ently to  the  exclusion  of  one  directing  mind.  Ths 
result  was  as  we  have  seen  :  architecture  bee  am  e 
masonic  skill,  and  Gothic  was  finally  superseded 
by  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the  ICth 
century. 

GO  THLAND  (Swed.  Got/land),  an  island  in  the 
Baltic,  lying  between  d7*— OT  N.  1st,  and  18«— 
1!T  3ff  K  long.,  which,  with  Faroe,  Gotska,  Sandoe, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  constitute!  the  Swedish 
hen  or  province  of  G«ttland  and  Wisby.  Pop, 
nearly  50,(XK) ;  and  the  su]>crfi<-ial  area  about  1200 
square  miles.  Chief  town,  Wisby  (q.  v.).  G.  con- 
sists mainly  of  terrace-like  slopes  of  limestone 
formation,  encircled  hy  cliffs  which  are  broken  by 
numerous  deep  fiords,  more  especially  on  the  west 
coasts  of  the  island,  the  eastern  parts  of  which 
are  flat  The  surface  is  in  many  parts  hdly  and 
well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful  and  well 
cultivate*!.  The  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  to 
allow  of  the  graj>e  and  mullierry  ripening  in 
favourable  situations  in  the  open  air.  The  land 
is  divided  among  many  small  proprietors,  who 
live  in  separate  and  detached  homesteads.  The 
island  of  G.  was  for  ten  years  (from  1 43})  to  1449) 
the  self-elected  pl.ee  of  Itauishment  of  Kin;*  Erio 
X.,  who,  after  long-continued  dissensions  with  his 
Swedish  and  Danish  subjects,  retired  to  Wisby, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  with 
his  favourite  mistress  and  a  baud  of  followers. 
Having  refus*1*!  to  resume  his  duties,  he  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  thenceforward  he  sulwisted  by  pillaging 
the  shij«  and  infesting  the  coasts  of  the  lauds  ho 
had  formerly  governed.  The  remains  of  numerous 
churches  ana  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the  islaud, 
but  more  especially  in  and  around  Wisby,  attest 
its  former  wealth,  and  afford  many  noble  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.  The  chief  exports  of  G.  are  wood, 
sandstone,  marble,  lime,  and  leather. 

GOTHS  (Lat  Gotlti,  Gothones,  GsMones,  Guta, 
kc. :  Gr.  Gotthui,  Gottoi,  Gouttkoi,  Guthtnu ;  Gothic, 
Guiihiuda),  the  name  of  a  powerful  nation  of 
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antiquity,  belonging  to  the  Germanic  race.  By  some 
writers  they  are  thought  Jo  have  had  a  Scandi- 
navian origin,  which  was  the  l»elief  of  their  own 
historian,  Jornandes.  Indeed,  Jornandes,  Procopius, 
Capitolinus,  and  Trebellius  Pollio  identified  them 
with  tlie  GetaJ,  a  branch  of  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations;  but  biter  researches,  es|>ecially  those  of 
Dr  Latham,  leave  it  almost  without  a  doubt  that 
the  G.  were  originally  Germans.  The  earliest 
notice  of  them  extant  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
is  that  of  Pytheas  of  Marseille,  who  lived  aoout 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  b<  *>k 
of  travels,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  works  of  other  writers.  In  one  of 
these  fragments,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tribe  of 
Gvt/otws  bordering  upon  the  Germans,  and  who 
lived  round  a  gull  of  the  sea  called  Meutonomon, 
a  day's  sail  from  the  island  of  Ab.dus,  where 
they  used  to  gather  amber,  anil  .sell  it  to  the 
neighbouring  TeutonL  This  gidf,  there  is  every 
reason  to  l»elieve,  was  the  Frinchc  Haff,  situated  on 
the  Prussian  shore  of  the  Baltic.  The  next  notice 
that  occurs  of  the  G.  is  in  the  Qermania  of  Tacitus, 
in  which  they  are  called  Gothones,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  beyond  the  l.ygii ;  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  as  the  one  pointed  out  by  Pytheas, 
though  not  on  the  sea-coast  Tacitus  also  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Gothini,  a  tribe  east  of  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  and  who  are  represented 
by  him  as  using  the  Gallican  tongue.  The  Gothones, 
according  to  this  historian,  were  under  regal  govern- 
ment, ami  on  that  account  not  quite  so  free  as  the 
other  trilies  of  Germany,  but  still  they  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  liberty.  The  trilies  next 
beyond  them,  and  dwelling  immediately  on  the 
sea-coast,  were  the  Rugii  and  Lemovii,  whose  form 
of  government  was  also  monarchical,  and  their 
weajsins,  like  those  of  the  Gothones,  round  shiehbs 
and  short  swords. 

We  next  hear  of  the  G.  as  settled  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  alxmt  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
early  in  the  3d  century.  But  at  what  tiuie,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  their  migration  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  took  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  'Either  a  pestilence  or  a  lamiue,' 
says  Gibbon,  'a  victory  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of 
the  gods  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader, 
were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on  the 
milder  climate  of  the  south'  In  their  new  home, 
which  was  also  the  country  of  the  Geta  (whence, 
perhaps,  the  error  that  confounded  them  with 
that  people),  the  G.  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  strength,  so  that,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus  ('222—  235  a.  p.).  they  made  some 
formidable  inroads  upon  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  (244  -  249  A.  P.),  they 
ravaged  that  province,  and  even  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Marciano]M>lis  in  M'r-tia  Stcuiuia.  The 
inhabitants  ransomed  their  lives  and  property  by  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  withdrew  for 
a  time  to  their  own  "country.  Under  Decius,  however, 
they  again  eutered  Ma-sia  to  the  uuml>cr  of  about 

7l '.  -  led  by  a  king  named  Cniva.    Decius  himself 

advanced  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  engaged 
before  Nicopolia,  On  his  approach,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  inarched  away  to  Philip|toiK)lis,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hietnus. 
Decius  pursued  them  by  forced  marches ;  but  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  the  G.  turned  with  unex- 
ampled fury  upon  the  Roman  legions,  and  utterly 
defeated  them.  Philippipoli*  next  fell  before  them 
by  storm,  alter  a  long  resistance,  during  which,  and 
the  massacre  that  followed,  100,000 of  its  inhabitants 
are  rc|>ortcd  to  have  l>een  slain.  This  was  in  250 
A.  P.  In  the  following  year,  another  tremendous 
battle  took  place  near  an  obscure  town  called  Forum 


Trebonii,  in  Mcesia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  again 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the  Emjwror  Decius 
and  his  son  being  in  the  numl>er  of  the  slain.  The 
succeeding  emperor,  Gallus,  purchased  their  retreat 
by  an  immediate  present  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  promise  of  an  anuual  tribute  for  the  future, 
The  G.  now  set  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  fleet,  and  with  this,  in  25.1,  advanced  to  the  con- 
quest of  Pity  us,  a  Greek  town  on  the  north  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  they  completely 
destroyed.  In  258,  they  besieged  and  took  Trebi- 
zond,  when  a  great  fleet  of  shii*  that  were  in  the 
port  fell  into  their  hands.  In  these,  they  deposited 
the  booty  of  the  city,  which  was  of  immense  value  ; 
chained  the  robust  youth  of  the  sea  coast  to  their 
oars  ;  and  returned  iu  triumph  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus.  In  the  following  year,  with  a  still  more 
powerful  force  of  men  and  ships,  they  took  Chalce- 
don,  Nicomcdia,  Nice,  Prusa,  Apaunea,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  which  numbered  as  many  as 
5l)0  vessels,  they  took  Cyzicus,  then  sailed  down 
the  /Kgean,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  in 
262  anchored  at  the  Pirams.  Athens  was  now 
taken  and  plundered,  and  many  other  renowned 
places  in  Greece  were  either  |»artially  or  wholly 
destroyed.  Even  Italy  was  threatened  ;  but,  says 
Gibbon,  'the  approach  of  such  imminent  danger 
awakened  the  indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dream 
of  pleasure.'  The  emjieror  appeared  in  arms ;  and 
his  presence  seems  to  liave  checked  the  ardour, 
and  to  have  divided  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  A 
jtortion  of  the  G.  now  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  in  2G9  they  again  started  on  a  mari- 
time expedition  in  far  greater  numW'rs  than  ever. 
After  ravaging  the  coasts  both  of  Eunqie  and  Asia, 
the  main  armament  at  length  anchored  before 
Tbeasalonica.  In  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Galli- 
enus, however,  the  G.  found  a  far  abler  general 
than  any  they  had  yet  contended  with.  This 
em[>eror  defeated  their  immense  host,  said  to  num- 
ber as  many  as  520,000  men,  in  three  successive 
battles,  takiug  or  sinking  their  fleet,  and  after  an 
immense  slaughter  of  their  troops,  pursuing  such  as 
esca|>ed  until  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  passes  of 
Mount  Hamms,  where  they  perished  for  the  most 
part  by  famine.  This,  however,  was  only  a  single 
reverse.  Aurelian,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  them,  in  272  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  after  which  there  was  compara- 
tive jteace  between  the  combatants  for  about  lifty 
years.  Iu  the  reign  of  Constantine,  their  king, 
Araric.  again  provoked  hostility,  but  was  obliged 
eventually  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  master  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Under  Valena,  they  once  more 
encountered  the  Roman  legions,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  a  war  for  about  three  years  (367—  369J 
with  tolerable  success.  They  now  tiegan  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Ostro-Goths  and 
Visi-Goths,  or  the  G.  of  the  East  and  West ;  the 
former  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Black  S«a,  and 
the  latter,  the  Daciau  province  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danulte.  On  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  the 
Visigoths  sought  the  protection  of  Valens  against 
those  barbarians,  ami  in  375  were  allowed  by 
him  to  pass  into  Musia,  to  the  nuiul>er  of  about 
200,000.  Great  numbers  of  them  also  now  took 
service  in  the  Roman  army ;  but  a  dispute  soon 
arose  Iwtwceu  the  G.  and  their  new  allies,  which 
led  to  a  decisive  Iwvttle,  in  378.  near  .Adrianople, 
in  which  the  emperor  Valens  loet  his  life.  The  G. 
now  threatened  Constantinople,  but  ware  not  able 
to  take  it ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Theodc 
there  was  again  a  |>eriod  of  comparative  peace. 

Henceforward,  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths  flows  in  two  rather  divergeut  streams. 
BefON  tracing  either  of  these,  however,  it  should 
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be  mentioned  that  the  C,  for  the  most  part,  became 
convert*  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c,  adopting  the  Anao  form  of  belief,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  their  renowned  teacher 
and  apostle.  Bishop  Ulfilaa.  Here,  alBo,  it  mav  be 
stated  that  the  term  Mceso-Goths  was  applied  to 
ce  rtain  of  the  Western  G..  who  having  settled  in 
Ma-sia,  there  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pur- 
suit^ under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Visigoth*.— Upon  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  in  395,  and  the  partition  of  the  empire 
between  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  the  renowned 
Alarij.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  sought  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  upon  lieing 
refused,  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen. About  400,  he  invaded  Italy,  took  and 
pillaged  Rome  (410),  and  was  preparing  to  carry  his 
arms  into  Sicily  and  Africa,  when  his  career  was 
arrested  bv  death.  See  Alakio.  Alaric  was  suc- 
ceeded in  "the  sovereignty  by  Athaulf  (410—415), 
who,  having  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Hon- 
orius, withdrew  from  Italy  into  the  south  of  Gaul, 
and  about  412  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  S]>ain. 
Athaulf  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona,  and  his 
successor,  Sigeric,  dying  the  same  year,  the  choice  of 
the  G.  now  fell  ou  Wallia  (415—418),  who  extended 
his  power  over  a  great  part  of  Southern  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  made  Toulouse  his  capital  The  G.,  under 
this  monarch,  greatly  nssisted  the  Romans  in  their 
contests  with  the  Vandals  and  the  AlanL  Wallia 
wri*  succeeded  by  Thcodoric  I.  (418 — 451),  son  of 
the  great  Alaric  He  lost  his  life  in  the  bloody 
engagement  of  CMlons-sur-Marne,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  Bon  Thorismund  (451—452),  who,  how- 
ever, was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Theodoric  II. 
(452 — 466),  who  reigned  for  some  years,  but  waa 
at  length  himself  assassinated  by  his  brother  Euric 
(4^>— -483),  whose  reign  waa  nnugually  brilliant  and 
successful.  He  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Visigoths  considerably  both  in  France  and  Spain, 
introduced  the  arts  of  civilisation  among  his  sub- 
ject*, and  drew  up  for  their  use  a  code  of  laws,  in 
which  were  embodied  many  sound  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  Uuder  his  successors,  Alaric  II. 
(483 — 54)6)  and  A ni alaric  (506 — 531),  however,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  declined  lief  ore  that  of 
the  Pranks.  The  former  fell  by  the  hand  of  Olovis 
in  battle  in  507,  and  the  latter  was  killed  either  in 
battle  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  year  531. 
Under  his  successor  Theudes,  the  rule  of  the  Visi- 
goths was  confined  exclusively  to  Spain.  Theudes 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  Barce- 
lona in  the  year  548.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  long  line  of  Visigothic  kings  that 
subsequently  ruled  in  Spain  from  this  |>eriod 
down  to  the  year  711.  The  Visigothic  power  was 
completely  broken,  and  their  last  king.  Rodrigo  or 
Roderick,  slain  by  the  Saracen  invaders  on  the 
battle-field  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

O*tro>joth*. — At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were 
admitted  by  Valens  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  same  favour  was  solicited  by 
the  Ostrogoths,  but  was  refused  them  by  that 
empemr.  They  revenged  themselves  for  this  slight 
or  injury  by  making  frequent  incursions  into  the 
R<>maii  territories,  sometimes  on  their  own  account, 
and  sometimes  as  the  allies  of  the  Visigoths.  In 
386,  the  Ostrogoths  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
nnder  their  king  or  general,  Alatheus,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Danulie,  when  many  thousands 
of  them  {terished,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans, 
or  in  the  waves  of  the  river.  After  this,  they 
obtained  a  settlement  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  but 
were  ever  ready  to  aid  any  fresh  band  of  barbarians 
that  prepared  to  assault  the  empire.  Thus,  they 
joined  Attila  in  his  renowned  expedition  against 


Gaul  (450 — 453),  and  fell  by  thousands  under  the 
swords  of  their  kinsmen  the'Visigoths  at  the  battla 
of  Cbalons-sur-Marae.  After  this,  they  obtained  a 
settlement  in  Pannonia,  whence  they  pressed  u|*>n 
the  eastern  empire  with  such  effect,  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  Constantinople  were  glad  to  purchase  their 
forbearance  by  large  presents  of  money.  In  475. 
Thcodoric,  the  greatest  of  the  Ostrogoth  sovereigns, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Theodemir.  tie  directed  his  arms  almost 
immediately  against  the  eastern  em|>eror  Zeno  ; 
and  having  gamed  considerable  advantages  over 
htm,  obtained  a  grant  of  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire.  Eventually,  ho  was  named 
chief  of  the  im]>erial  guard,  and  indeed  consul  for 
the  year  484.  In  488,  with  the  consent  and  advice 
of  Zeno,  he  planned  an  immense  expedition  against 
Odoaccr,  king  of  Italy,  who  bad  held  that  title 
since  476,  when  he  dethroned  Augnstulua,  the 
last  of  the  western  emperors.  Theodoric  utterly 
defeated  Odoacer,  slew  liim,  it  is  said,  with  his 
own  hand,  and  reigned  undisturbed  sovereign  of 
Italy  until  hiB  death  in  526.  The  seat  of  his  empire 
was  at  Ravenna,  which  he  sometimes  exchanged  for 
Verona,  ami  once  — i.e.,  in  500 — ho  visited  Rome, 
when  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and 
declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  rule  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge  with  even-hauded  justice, 
To  a  great  extent,  he  ful tilled  this  promise,  and 
governed  his  subjects  upon  the  whole  wisely  and 
to  their  advantage.  The  glory  of  his  reign  was, 
however,  sullied  by  the  execution  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  age,  Boethius 
and  Symmaclius,  ujion  the  plea  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  agaiiiBt  him.  During  his 
reign,  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  included,  besides 
Italy,  all  the  adjoining  countries  within  tbe  Rhone 
and  the  Danube ;  also  the  modern  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Transylvania,  and  Wallachia.  In  the  disorders 
consequent  uion  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  sought  to  win  Iwick  Italy  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  despatched  Bclisarius  at  the  head 
of  an  army  into  that  country.  In  536,  Belisarius 
entered  Rome,  which  he  held  for  his  master, 
although  invited  by  the  G.  to  become  himself 
their  king;  but  all  his  and  his  successor's  efforts 
to  subdue  the  G.  were  at  that  time  utterly  fruitless. 
Totila  (541—552),  a  noble  Goth,  was  elected  as 
successor  to  Vitigcs,  the  antagonist  of  Belisarius, 
but  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Tagina,  by  the 
imperial  general,  Narses,  in  the  year  552.  In  that 
battle,  Totila  received  his  death-wound,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Teias,  who  did  all  that  a  bravo  man 
could  to  rejiair  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  to  no  effort,  however,  for  ho  also  was  killed 
in  battle  in  the  lollowing  year,  when  'his  head,' 
says  Gibbon,  'exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to 
the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.' 
The  Ostrogoths,  broken  and  dispersed  by  their 
calamities,  henceforward  disap]>ear  from  history 
as  a  distinct  nation,  their  throne  in  Italy  being 
filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  while  the  nation 
generally  l>ecame  absorbed  in  the  indiscriminate 
mass  of  Alani,  Huns,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and 
Franks,  who  had  from  time  to  time  established 
themselves  in  the  dominions  of  the  old  Roman 
empire. 

GOTLAND  (GOTALAND,  or  G0TARIKE), 
the  most  southern  of  the  three  old  provinces  or 
main  divisions  of  Sweden  (q.  v.).  O.  is  now  divided 
into  12  hens  or  dejiartments ;  it  has  a  superficial 
area  of  about  37,000  square  miles,  or  one  fifth 
tliat  of  all  Sweden,  and  a  population  of  2,202,305. 
The  greater  part  of  the  region,  more  especially  in  the 
north  and  in  the  interior,  is  covered  with  mountains, 
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forests,  and  lakes,  but  its  southern  district* 
contain  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Sweden. 
The  principal  lakes  arc  the  Weuer  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Wetter  (q.  v.).  The  river  Gi>ta,  which  was  unfit 
for  navigation  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  the  most 
picturesque  of  which  is  Trollhattan,  has  been 
rendered  navigable  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
Jocks  and  canals,  and  it  is  now  ojen  to  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  from  Gottenlwrg,  on  the  Catte- 
gat,  to  Lake  Wener,  from  whence  the  Gc-ta  Canal 
extends  the  line  (of  260  miles)  of  internal  communi- 
cation across  the  kingdom  to  its  eastern  shores. 
G.  comprehends  a  large  j>ortion  of  the  mining 
districts,  and  is  especially  rich  iu  iron  and  alum,  ana 
yields  goinl  copjier,  nickel,  coal,  kc.  The  peasantry 
are  superstitious,  attached  to  their  old  traditional 
usages  and  their  national  costume,  but  are  honest 
and  industrious,  hospitable  and  contented. 

GOTTENBORG  (Swed.  Oiftaborg),  next  to 
Stockholm,  the  most  important  city  of  Sweden, 
in  Iat  57°  41'  N,  long.  11°  58'  E.,  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  ken  of  Gottenborg.  The  population, 
in  1858,  was  32,173,  exclusive  of  it«  extensive 
environs.  G.,  which  was  founded  by  Gustavns 
Adolphus  in  1618,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gota, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Cattegat  and  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  town ;  the  former  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  which  arc  bordered  by  allies  of 
fine  trees,  ami  spanned  by  numerous  bridges ;  and 
the  latter  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  adjacent 
rocky  heights.  Its  admirable  harbour,  which  is 
protected  by  three  forts,  affords  safe  anchorage  to 
ships  of  heavy  burden,  and  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  extensive  foreign  commerce.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  town  have  wide  and  regular  streets 
and  good  stone  houses ;  but  there  are  few  buildings 
deserving  of  special  notice  excepting  the  new 
church,  the  Exchange,  the  Cathedral,  the  Town- 
hall,  and  Arsenal  G.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  district.  It  has 
good  schools,  one  of  them  founded  by  Oscar  I.,  the 
late  king,  for  the  children  of  soldiers ;  a  public 
library ;  and  an  academy  of  science  and  literature, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1775;  besides  various 
educational,  literary,  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  merit  The  completion,  in  1832,  of  the  Gota 
Canal,  which  connects  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic,  Una  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  commercial  relations  of  (>.,  by  bringing  it  into 
direct  communication  with  Stockholm  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  it 
supplies  with  the  products  of  foreign  commerce 
and  its  own  home- industry.  The  latter  has  of 
late  years  attained  considerable  importance,  and 
now,  besides  ship- building,  includes  extensive 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sail- 
cloths, tobacco.  Bnuff,  glass,  p»j>er,  sugar,  and 
porter.  In  1859,  3221  vessels,  of  425.964  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  The  exports  are 
iron,  copper,  deals,  tar  ami  pitch,  alum,  fish. 
Ac.  ;  ami  the  imports,  salt,  cereals,  wine,  and 
the  ordinary  articles  of  colonial  trade. 

GOTTFRIED  VON  STRASBURG,  or  GOD- 
FREY OF  STRASBURG,  so  called,  it  is  believed, 
either  from  having  been  born,  or  from  having  resided 
in  the  town  of  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  or  minnesingers  of  the  Middle 
High  German  period.  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century.  His  chief  work,  Tristan, 
in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  employed  at  his 
death,  and  which  extends  to  alwut  20.000  stanzas, 
was  written  about  the  year  1207.  during  the  lifetime 
of  Hartmann  of  Ane,  whom  he  celebrates  as  the 
first  of  German  narrators,  and  after  the  publication 
of  the  tirst  portion  of  Wolfram  von  Escheubach's 


Parcivat,  to  the  prologue  to  which  he  alludes. 
Eilhart  of  Oberge  hat!  worked  up  the  story  of 
Tristan  from  a  French  poem.  G.  founds  his  story 
on  another  French  poem  (of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant),  and  names  as  the  author 
Thomas  of  Brittany,  who,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  half  or  wholly  fabulous  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune,  referred  to  in  the  old  English  story 
of  Tristan,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Besides 
Trintan,  some  lyric  poems  by  G.  are  still  extant 
G.'s  works,  with  ITlrich  von  Tllrheim's  and  Heinrich 
von  Freiberg's  continuations  of  Tristan,  were  pub- 
lished by  Fr.  H.  von  der  Hagen  (Breslau,  1823).  An 
edition  worthy  of  the  poet  is  still  a  desideratum. 
A  translation  of  Tristan  into  modern  German 
with  an  original  conclusion,  has  been  published 
by  H.  Kurtz  (Stuttgart,  1844). 

GOTTINGEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  in  lat.  51*  31'  N.,  long.  9"  56'  E.,  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany, 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  loth  banks  of 
an  artificial  arm  of  the  Leine.  called  the  New 
Leine,  alwnt  60  miles  south  of  Hanover.  It  is  in 
general  well  built  but  is  almost  destitute  of  fine 
edifices,  and  has  an  air  of  solitude,  which  even 
the  number  of  students  cannot  dissipate.  The 
Ratithaiis,  an  old  castellated  and  picturesque  edifice  ; 
the  educational  institutions,  of  which  there  are 
many;  the  hospital,  and  the  university,  are  the 
only  buildings  of  any  note.  The  university,  insti- 
tuted by  George  II.,  king  of  England,  and  Elector 
of  Hanover,  iu  1734,  and  opened  17th  September 
1737,  is  regarded  as  the  great  national  school  of 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Nassau,  as  well  as 
of  Hanover.  Connected  with  it  are  the  library, 
containing  360,000  vols,  and  3000  manuscripts ; 
the  observatory ;  the  art  museum,  with  collec- 
tions of  old  oil-itaiiitinga,  of  engravings,  of  coins 
and  models  of  all  sorts,  and  some  casts  from  the 
antique  ;  the  lying-in-hospital,  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  the  botanic  garden b  (laid  out  under 
Haller's  superintendence  in  1739),  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  town.  From  1822  to  1826,  the 
number  of  students  atteudiug  the  university  of 
G.  averaged  1481  annually  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  of  1831,  the  numltcr  in  1S34  had  fallen 
to  860.  The  university  could,  however,  still  boast 
a  rare  assemblage  of  distinguished  teachers,  such 
as  Blumenbach,  Dahlmann,  Ewald,  Gauss,  Gervinus, 
Gieseler,  Hcrbart,  Liicke,  Otfr.  Muller,  the  brothers 
Grimm,  kc  ;  but  the  expulsion  in  1837  ot  the 
*  seven  profes-ora,'  Albrecht,  Dahlmann,  Ewald, 
Gervinus,  the  two  Grimms,  and  W.  Weber,  for 
political  reasons,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  univer- 
sity from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  In  1855, 
it  had  107  professors  and  713  students,  of  whom 
125  pursued  theology,  231  law,  201  medicine,  aud 
156  philosophy  ;  liesides  337  students  from  foreign 
countries.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
hosiery,  leather,  and  musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments^ but  the  only  flourishing  trade  of  G.  consists 
in  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  tel>acco-pii>es,  books,  and 
sausages.    Pojv  11,228. 

GOTTSCHED,  Johaxn  Christopii,  a  once 
popular  German  writer,  was  born  at  Juditenkirch, 
near  Kiiuigsberg.  in  Prussia,  February  2,  1700.  and 
at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  university  of  KJnigs- 
berg  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  church, 
but  he  s<>on  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy, 
the  fine  arts,  and  languages.  In  1724,  he  removed 
to  I/eipsic,  where  in  1730  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1734 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  died  1 2th 
Deeeml>er  1766.  G.'s  great  merit  lay  in  his 
endeavouring  to  make  the  German  language  lbs 
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vehicle  of  instruction  for  his  countrymen  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  In  other  respects,  be  was  essen- 
tially French  ;  and  his  clear,  calm,  and  '  correct' 
understanding  naturally  led  him  to  admire  writers 
like  Raciue  and  Boileau,  and  to  value  elegance, 
precision,  and  purity  of  style  more  highly  than 
all  other  merits.  G.  executed  a  multitude  of  poems, 
critical  and  philosophical  works,  translations,  &c. 
His  tragedy,  Dtr  Sterbende  Colo  ('The  Dying 
C'ato'),  which,  in  the  days  of  its  popularity,  went 
through  not  less  than  ten  editions,  is  now  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  frightful  specimen  of 
•correct'  and  w'atery  verse. 

GOUDA  (Dutch,  Ter  Ooutt*),  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gouwe  with  that  river,  11  miles  north-east  of 
Rotterdam.  It  lias  the  largest  market-place  in 
Holland,  consisting  of  a  spacious  square,  which 
contains  the  town-house  and  the  church  of  St  John. 
The  latter  building  has  31  magnificent  stained 
glass  windows,  most  of  them  30  feet  high,  and 
two  of  them  nearly  twice  that  height.  These 
windows  were  executed  between  1500  and  1603  by 
the  brothers  Gralicth,  and  are  among  the  finest  in 
Europe.  G.  is  said  to  have  had,  in  1751,  374 
clay-pipe  works ;  it  has  now  only  1G.  The  clay 
used  in  this  manufacture  is  brought  from  Cobleiiz 
and  Naniur.  It  has  also  numerous  jwtteries,  exten- 
sive brick  and  tde  works ;  the  bricks  are  called 
Clinkers,  or  Dutch  clinkers,  and  are  much  used 
in  building  and  in  jwviug.  G.  also  manufactures 
cotton,  woollen,  ami  sail  cloths,  has  rope-walks, 
gin-distilteries,  breweries,  and  a  famous  cheese- 
market,  at  which  G.  cheese,  made  from  new  milk, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Holland,  is  extensively 
•old.    Top.  14,823. 

GOU'KEKA,  GOTCHA,  or  SEVANG,  Lake  of, 
a  deep  inland  lake  of  Russian  Armenia,  in  lat.  40" 
8-—40'  35'  N.,  and  long.  44*  45  — 45*  35'  EL,  30  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Eriwan.  It  is  47  miles  in 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  15  miles  in 
average  breadth,  and  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
district  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet  above  sea- 
level  The  prineijvU  facts  known  about  this  lake 
are,  that  it  is  very  deep,  and  yields  good  fish  ; 
that  its  banks  nlioiind  in  volcanic  products ;  and 
that,  without  having  any  considerable  outlet,  it 
receive*  the  waters  of  several  unimportant  streams. 

GOURA  (Lophyrua  coronatus  or  Co/uW<rt 
corona tn),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  pigeou  family 
(Columbitbr),  a  native  of  Java,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  island*  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  two 
feet  four  inches  in  length  from  tno  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  taiL  It  is  a  very  l>eautiful 
bird,  of  a  grayish-blue  colour,  parts  of  the  back 
and  wiugs  black  and  purplish-hrown,  a  broad  white 
bar  across  the  wings.  The  head  is  adorned  with 
a  large  semicircular  crest  of  narrow  straight  silky 
feathers,  always  carried  erect.-  The  G.  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  table,  and  might  probably 
be  domesticated  with  great  advantage  in  tropical 
countries  ;  but  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  the  poultry  yards  of  Holland  have 
completely  failed,  owing  to  the  climate. 

GOURD  (Cucurbita),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Ciuvrbilncea,  nearly  allied  to  the 
cucumber ;  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  the  flowers  large  and  yellow.  The 

3«ecies  are  annual  plants  of  very  rapid  growth ; 
.  »eir  leaves  and  stems  rough  ;  their  leaves  broad 
and  lobed ;  their  stems  often  very  long  and  trail- 
ing ;  natives  of  warm  climates,  although  the  native 
region  of  the  kinds  chiefly  cultivated  is  very 


uncertain,  and  they  have 


greatlv 


probably  been 
modified  by  long  cultivation,  so  that  perhaps  all 
of  them  may  be  forms  of  one  original  species,  a 
native  of  some  of  the  warmer  jwirta  of  Asia.  The 
Common  G.  or  Pcmpkin  (V.  prpo),  with  smooth 
globose  or  pear-shaped  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  large  apple  to  fifty  or  seventy  jiounds  in  weight, 
is  much  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and  fields  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world  of  which  the  climate 
is  warm  enough  for  it ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  a 
very  important  article  of  human  food,  but  is  also 
used  along  with  the  sujierabundant  shoots  for 
feeding  cattle.  In  many  countries,  pumpkins  are 
a  principal  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  are  much  used  even  by  the  wealthy ; 
they  arc  not  eaten  raw,  but  dressed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways— as  in  pies,  with  apples,  sugar,  spice, 
&c,  or  sliced  and  fried  with  oil  or  butter,  or  made 
into  Boups,  &c  Pumpkins  are  much  cultivated  in 
North  Amcriea.  In  England,  they  are  also  culti- 
vated, but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  never  as 
food  for  cattle.  It  is  not  unusual  fur  English 
cottagers  to  plant  them  on  dunghills,  and  to  train 
the  shoots  along  the  neighbouring  grass.— The 
Vegetable  Marrow  (C.  ovifrra  or  v.  mccadu) 
ap|>ears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  pumpkin.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ldth  c,  but  is  now  more  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  Britain  than  any  other  kind  of 
(J.,  being  one  of  the  most  hardy,  and  its  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  and  useful  for  cidinary  purposes  »t 
almost  every  stage  of  its  growth.  When  full  grown, 
the  fruit  is  elliptic,  very  smooth,  generally  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter ;  but 
these  dimensions  are  occasionally  much  exceeded. 
— One  of  the  most  valuable  gourds  for  culiuary 
purposes  is  the  Great  G.  (C.  maxima) ;  of  which 
the  Spanish  G.  is  a  green-fruited  variety ;  and  the 
Great  Yellow  G.,  the  largest  of  all,  has  yellow 
fniit,  with  firm  flesh  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It 
is  sometimes  fully  200  lbs.  in  weight,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  The  form  of  the  fruit  is  a 
somewhat  flattened  globe  ;  wheu  boiled,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. — The  Squash 
(<7.  mtJope/x>)  differs  from  all  tlnne  in  geneially 
forming  a  bush,  instead  of  sending  out  long  trading 
shoots ;  also  in  the  extremely  flattened  fruit,  the 
outline  of  which  is  generally  irregular,  ami  its  whole 
form  often  so  like  somo  kinds  of  cap,  that  in 
Germany  one  variety  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Elirtar'*  Hut,  and  the  name  Txtrk'ti  Cap  is  bestowed 
on  another.  The  Squash  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lvest  gourds,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  some  [tarts  of 
Eurt»j>e  and  in  North  America.— The  Warted  G. 
(C.  rerruatmi),  which  has  a  very  hard -ski  nued  fruit 
covered  with  huge  warts,  and  the  Misk  G.  (C. 
mo*chata),  distinguished  by  its  musky  rmell,  nro 
less  hardy  than  the  kinds  already  named ;  as  is 
also  the  Orange  G.  {V.  aurantia),  sometimes  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  Ikeautiful  orange-like  fruit, 
which,  however,  although  sometimes  edible  and 
wholesome,  is  not  unfrequcutly  very  unfit  for  use, 
on  account  of  oolocynth  developed  in  it.  This  is 
apt  to  lie  the  ease  in  some  degree  with  other  gourds 
also,  but  the  bitter  taste  at  once  reveals  the  danger. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  which,  wheu  perfectly  free  from  bitter- 
ness, are  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach.  In 
Scotland,  even  the  most  hardy  gourds  arc  generally 
reared  on  a  hotlied  and  planted  out  In  England, 
it  has  Ikhjii  suggested  that  radway-banks  might  be 
made  productive  of  a  great  quantity  of  human  food 
by  planting  them  with  gourds.  Ripe  gourds  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  well- ventilated 
place,  nor  are  they  injured  by  cutting  off  portions 
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for  use  aa  required.  The  name  O.  ia  often  extended 
to  many  other  Cucurbihicete. 

GOUT  (Fr.  gouttc,  from  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop),  a 
medieval  term  of  uncertain  date,  derived  from  the 
humoral  jiatbology  (see  Riietmatwm),  indicating 
a  well-known  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  for 
the  most  jwirt  in  jwrsons  of  more  or  less  luxurious 
habits,  ami  past  the  middle  ]*rind  of  life.  The 
acute  attack  of  gout  begins  most  commonly  by 
a  painful  swelling  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  or 
of  the  instep,  sometimes  of  the  ankle  or  knee  ; 
much  more  rarely,  it  attacks  lmth  lower  limbs 
at  once ;  and  more  rarely  still,  it  seizes  first 
upon  some  other  part  of  the  body,  the  foot  lieing 
either  not  attacked  at  all,  or  becoming  involved 
at  a  later  jieriod.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  foot  is  not  only  the  first  jart  attacked, 
but  the  princi)ial  seat  of  the  disease  through- 
out ;  accordiug  to  Scudamore,  indeed,  this  ia  the 
order  of  events  in  not  much  less  than  four- fifths 
of  the  castes.  In  exceptional  instances,  the  ankle, 
knee,  hand,  elbow.  4c,  are  attacked  at  first ;  now 
and  then,  the  disease  smoulders  in  the  system  in 
the  form  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  or  nervous 
functions,  or  oppression  of  the  circulation  for 
some  considerable  time  before  it  takes  the  form 
of  'regular'  gout— that  is,  of  an  acute  attack,  or 
fit,  of  gout  in  the  foot.  The  name  podagra  (Or. 
pod,  foot,  and  «;/m,  seizure)  indicates  the  leading 
character  of  the  disease  as  apprehended  by  all 
antiquity  ;  and  the  very  numerous  references  to  the 
disorder' so  called,  not  only  iu  the  medical  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aretams,  Cadius  Aurelianus, 
and  the  later  Greek  physicians,  but  in  such  purely 
literary  works  as  those  of  Lucian,  Seneca,  Ovid, 
and  Pliny,  shew  not  only  the  frequency,  but  the 
notoriety  of  the  disease.  The  allusions,  indeed,  are 
of  a  kind  which  give  ample  proof  that  the  essential 
characters  of  gout  have  not  l>eeii  changed  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries  ;  it  ia  caricatured  by  Lucian  in  his 
burlesque  of  TmgojiotUujm  in  language  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  disease  as  now  observed;  while  the  con- 
nection of  it  with  the  advance  of  luxury  in  Rome 
is  recognised  by  Seneca  (Epi«L  93)  in  the  remark 
that  in  his  day  even  the  women  had  l>ccome  gouty, 
thus  setting  at  naught  the  authority  of  physicians, 
which  had  asserted  the  little  liability  of  women  to 
gout  Pliny  likewise  {book  26,  chap.  10)  remarks 
U|>on  the  increase  of  gout,  even  within  his  own 
time,  not  to  go  back  to  that  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  ;  he  is  of  opinion,  further,  that  the 
disease  must  have  been  iuqiorted;  fur  if  it  had  been 
native  iu  Italy,  it  would  surely  have  had  a  Latin 
name.  Ovid  and  Lucian  represent  gout  as  mostly 
incurable  by  medicine ;  from  this  view  of  it,  Pliny 
dissents.  The  list  of  quack  remedies  given  by 
Lucian  is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

Iu  the  present  day,  gout  is  observed  to  prevail 
wherever  there  is  au  upjnsr  class  having  abundant 
means  of  self-indulgence,  and  living  without  regard 
to  the  primeval  law  of  humanitv,  '  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  cat  bread.'  The  directness, 
however,  with  which  gout  can  be  traced,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  to  its  predisposing  causes  is  very  various  ; 
and  in  many  instances,  a  well-marked  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  disease  may  be  observed,  which 
even  a  very  active  and  temperate  life  can  scarcely 
overcome;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  gross 
forms  of  excess  may  be  practised  for  a  whole  life- 
time without  incurring  the  gouty  penalty.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  these  variations  ;  but  they  leave 
unaffected  the  general  principle,  that  gout  is  a 
disease  especially  of  the  wealthy,  and  most  of  all  of 
those  who  have  little  physical  exertion,  and  give 
great  scope  to  the  l»oddy  appetites.  The  preven- 
tion and  cure,  accordingly,  nave  been  at  all  times 


recognised  as  being  mainly  founded  on  temperance, 
combined  with  the  cultivation  of  active  ami  regular 
habits  as  to  exercise.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  having  this  moral,  and  shewing  how  gout  has 
been  cured  ny  the  opjtortune  occurrence  of  calamities 
which  have  created  the  necessity  for  labour,  and 
removed  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  With  a  few 
special  exceptions,  indeed,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the 
LdKHiring  class,  ami  esjiecially  those  that  labour  in 
the  ot»en  air,  are  almost  if  not  altogether  free  from 
this  disease.  Those,  again,  that  labour  much  with 
the  mind,  not  being  subject  either  to  great  priva- 
tions, or  to  the  restraint  of  unusually  abstemious 
habits  of  life,  are  remarkably  subject  to  gout ;  the 
more  so  if  their  bodily  and  mental  constitution  has 
been  originally  robust,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
degree  of  activity  which  the  artificial  necessities 
of  fashion  or  of  occupation  have  kept  within  too 
narrow  limits.  Hence,  the  well-known  saying  of 
Sydenham,  that  gout  is  almost  the  only  disease  of 
which  it  can  l>e  said  that  it  '  destroys  more  rich 
men  than  poor,  more  wise  men  than  simple.'  And 
in  this  manner  accordingly  (he  adds),  there  have 
lived  and  died  '  great  kingB,  princes,  generals, 
admirals,  philosophers,  and  others  like  these  not  a 
few.'  Gout  is,  therefore,  the  counterpoise  in  the 
scales  of  fortune  to  many  worldly  advantages  ;  the 
|>oor  and  needy  have  it  not,  but  suffer  from  their 
own  peculiar  calamities  ;  the  favourites  of  fortune 
are  exempt  from  many  privations,  but  this  very 
exemption  paves  the  way  for  the  gout ;  whereby 
even  m  this  world  Dives  suffers  as  well  as  Lazarus, 
and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  learns  the  lesson  of  his 
suffering.  Such  is  the  sense,  though  not  the  exact 
words,  in  which,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Sydenham  expressed  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime 
on  this  subject. 

Sydenham's  treatise  on  gout  is  interesting  not 
only  as  containing  the  well-considered  views  of  a 
master  in  the  medical  art,  but  a!*)  as  the  faithful 
description  of  the  disease  by  one  of  the  victims  of  it 
His  account  of  the  paroxysm  of  regular  gout  may 
be  given  hero  with  some  abbreviation.  After  some 
weeks  of  previous  iudigestion,  attended  with  flatu- 
lent swcllmg  and  a  feeliug  of  weight,  rising  to  a 
climax  in  spasms  of  the  thighs,  the  jwitunt  goes 
to  lied  free  from  {win.  and  having  had  rather  an 
unnaturally  strong  appetite  the  day  Wore.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  is  awakened  by  a  pain  in 
the  great  toe,  or  sometimes  in  the  heel,  the  ankle, 
or  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain  resembles  that  of 
a  dislocated  l>one,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense 
as  if  water  not  perfectly  cold  wen'  poured  over 
the  affected  limb;  to  this  succeeds  chilliness,  with 
shivering,  and  a  trace  of  feverishness,  these  last 
symptoms  diminishing  as  the  pain  increases.  From 
hour  to  hour,  until  the  next  evening,  the  patient 
suffers  every  variety  of  torture  in  every  separate 
joint  of  the  affected  limb ;  the  pain  being  of  a 
tearing,  or  crushing,  or  gnawing  character,  the 
tenderness  such  that  even  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes, or  the  shaking  of  the  room  from  a  jK-rson's 
walking  about  in  it,  is  unbearable.  The  next  night 
is  one  of  tossing  and  turning,  the  uneasy  limb  Wing 
constantly  moved  about  to  find  a  lx-tter  jmsition  ; 
till  towards  morning  the  victim  feels  sudden  relief, 
and  falls  over  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  wakea 
refreshed,  to  find  the  limb  swollen ;  the  venous 
distention  usually  present  in  the  early  stage  having 
l»een  succeeded  by  a  more  general  form  of  swelling, 
often  with  itching  between  the  toes,  and  a  jiecling- 
off  of  the  cuticle.  This  individual  attack  may  be 
repeated  many  times,  in  the  course  of  what  is  tenm-d 
*  a  fit  of  the  gout'  which  commonly  extends  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  lie  fore  the  patient 
is  completely  relieved ;  or  the  attacks  may  occur  u> 
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both  lirahs,  or  in  several  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
succession,  the  real  termination  of  the  '  tit '  being  at 
Lut  indicated  by  au  apparently  complete  restoration 
of  health,  and  even,  in  »jme  cases,  by  a  period  of 
improved  condition  aud  capacity  for  exertion,  as 
compared  with  the  state  of  the  patient  before  the 
attack. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  '  regular 
eoot'  In  this  form,  it  might  almost  lie  called  a 
local  disease ;  although  the  connection  of  the  attacks 
with  deranged  digestion,  or  with  a  variety  of  other 
minor  ailments  too  complex  to  be  descril>ed  here, 
sod  the  obvious  relief  obtained  through  the  'lit' 
from  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  suffering, 
point  to  a  cause  of  the  disease  operating  over  a 
larger  range  of  functions  than  those  included  in 
the  ordinary  local  manifestations  at  this  period. 
Regular  gout,  accordingly,  forms  only  part  of  a 
nosological  picture,  in  which  the  so-called  irregular, 
stonic,  metastatic,  or  retrooedent  forms  have  to  be 
included  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  complete. 
These,  indeed,  form  almost  all  the  darker  shadows 
of  the  picture  ;  for  regular  gout,  though  a  very 
painful  disorder,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dangerous 
ti«  life,  or  even  to  the  limb  affected,  at  least  until 
after  many  attacks. 

It  is  the  tendency,  however,  of  gout,  when  recur- 
ring often,  to  fall  into  irregular  forms,  and  herein 
1ms  its  danger.  One  source  of  local  aggravation 
b,  indeed,  soon  apparent,  and  it  leads  rapidly  to 
other  evils.  The  joints  which  have  been  repeatedly 
the  seat  of  the  regular  paroxysm,  become,  more  or 
le*  permanently,  crippled  ana  distorted.  A  white, 
friable,  chalk-like  material  is  gradually  deposited 
around  tho  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  under  the  skin.  Sometimes 
this  material  is  discharged  externally  by  ulceration, 
sad  then  usually  with  relief.  At  other  times,  it 
accumulates  into  irregular  masses,  or  '  nodosities,' 
which  entirely  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  impair, 
the  movement  of  the  limb.  The  patient  is  hud  up 
more  or  less  permanently  in  his  arm-chair;  and 
exercise,  the  great  natural  specific  remedy  of  the 
gouty,  is  denied  by  the  very  conditions  of  the 
diseased  state  itself. 

Then  follow  aggravations  of  all  the  constitutional 
meetings  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as 
the  local  attacks  in  the  foot  become  obscurely 
marked.  Indigestion  continues,  or  becomes  con- 
stant, assuming  the  form  chiefly  of  acidity  after 
meals ;  the  liver  becomes  tumid,  the  abdomen 
corpulent,  the  bowels  disposed  to  costiveness ;  the 
kidney  discharges  a  vitiated  secretion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  a  tendency  to  gravel  and  Calculus 
(•|.  r.j ;  the  heart  is  affected  with  ]>alpitations, 
or  fainting-fits  occur,  sometimes  with  sfiasmodic 
attacks  of  pain ;  the  arteries  become  the  seat  of 
calcareous  deposits,  and  the  veins  are  varicose  in 
the  limbs  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower 
bowel  (see  Pile*)  ;  the  temiter  is  singularly  irritable, 
and  often  morose  ;  then,  sooner  or  later,  the  appetite 
fails,  or  is  only  kept  up  by  very  stimulating  and 
unwholesome  diet,  with  an  excess  of  wine  or  of 
alcoholic  liquors ;  in  the  end,  the  body  emaciates, 
the  energy  of  all  the  functions  becomes  enfeebled, 
and  the  |>aticnt  falls  a  prey  to  diarrhea,  or  to  some 
alight  attack  of  incidental  disease.  Sometimes  the 
end  is  sudden,  as  by  apoplexy  or  structural  disease 
of  the  heart  ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  violent  spasms 
which  have  popularly  acquired  the  name  of  '  gout  in 
the  stomach  ; '  the  true  character  of  these  attacks, 
however,  being  by  no  means  well  understood. 

The  sketch  here  given  of  the  leading  external 
ohtnometia  of  gout  is  very  incomplete,  as  every 
ropukr  description,  to  be  at  all  intelligible,  must 


necessarily  be.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  see 
iu  it  the  tyj>e  of  a  disease  occurring  under  a  numbe* 
of  remarkably  varied  forms,  and  lurking  in  the 
constitution,  at  times,  under  the  most  strangely 
anomalous  disguises,  or  even  under  the  geueral 
aspect  of  robust  or  rude  health.  It  has  been  an 
object,  accordingly,  with  physicians  to  trace  out 
the  gouty  predisjR.sition  under  the  name  of  a  habit 
of  body,  or  ditUiuU,  cognisable  previously  to  any  of 
the  local  manifestations.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  ideas  of  authorities  usually  become  hazy,  and 
their  descriptions  correspondingly  ill  defined  or 
contradictory.  The  anomalous  forms  of  the  disease 
itself  are  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe 
accurately,  and  must  on  this  account  be  left  out 
of  the  present  summary  of  the  characters  of  the 
more  usual  aspects  of  gout,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  physician  aud  patient  The  causes  of  the 
disease  have  been  suthciently  indicated  above. 

One  fact  in  regard  to  gout  has  relation  to  ite 
intimate  chemical  aud  structural  pathology,  not  lesa 
than  to  its  outward  characters ;  and  forms,  in  fact, 
the  pathological  connection  of  a  great  numl>er  of  its 
phenomena.  The  concretions  found  in  the  joints 
in  all  cases  of  well-marked  and  highly  developed 
gout  have  nearly  a  uniform  composition,  into  which 
the  urate  of  soda  (see  Uric  Acid)  enters  as  a 
considerable  proiiortiom  Uric  acid  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  constant  organic  elements  of 
the  urine,  through  which  it  seems  to  l>e  habitually 
expelled  from  the  system.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, nrie  acid  is  deposited  also  in  the  form  of 
urinary  gravel  or  Calculus  (q.  v.) ;  and  it  is  this 
particular  kind  of  gravel  to  which  the  gouty  are 
especially  subject,  as  we  have  indicated  above.  A 
conjunction  of  facts  so  striking  as  these  could  not 
but  arrest  the  attention  of  pathologists  ;  aud  it  is 
long  since  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  others  threw  out 
the  hypothesis,  that  uric  acid  was  to  be  regarded  as 
tho  very  mnterhti  mortn  of  gout,  of  which  ancients 
and  moderns  had  been  so  long  in  search.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
here  ;  but  it  must  be  indicated  as  a  fact  of  recent 
discovery,  that  uric  acid  in  a  certain  excess  has 
been  shewn  by  Dr  OSarrod  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  blood  of  the  gouty,  although  a  minute  amount 
of  this  substance  is  proliably  present  even  in  perfect 
health.  The  most  recent  speculations,  accord- 
ingly, tend  to  connect  the  gouty  prcclisposition 
either  with  an  excessive  formation,  or  a  checked 
excretion,  of  this  important  nitrogenous  organic 
acid,  the  product,  as  physiology  teaches,  of  the 
vital  disintegration  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  food, 
after  these  have  subserved  the  daily  wants  of  the 
system.  At  this  point,  the  inquiry  rests  for  the 
present* 

The  cure  of  gout,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  all  it* 
predisposing  causes  in  the  individual,  aud  the  strict 
rcgulatiou  of  the  whole  life  and  habits  accordingly, 
from  the  earliest  possible  period.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  this  which  makes  gout  a  disease 
proverbially  intractable  ;  for  the  regular  attacks  of 
the  disease  seldom  occur  till  pretty  late  in  Ufe,  long 
after  the  habits  have  l»cen  fully  formed  which  are 
most  adverse  to  the  cure.  Rigid  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  with  daily  exercise  propor- 
tionate to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  reality  constitute  the  only  radical  cure  of 
gout,  the  lesson  of  ages  of  experience  as  read  to 
the  gouty  by  the  light  of  science.  But  the  lesson 
is  not  learned,  or  ouly  learned  when  too  late.  It 
shoidd  never  be  forgotten  that  a  man  of  gouty 
family,  or  individually  much  exposed  to  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  cau  ouly  hope  to  escape  it  in  his  old 
age  by  habits  of  life  formed  at  an  early  period,  and 
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by  a  careful  avoidance  of  most  of  the  common  dissi- 
pations of  youth.  That  the  disease  may  be  warded 
off  in  this  way,  there  is  ample  evidence  ;  and  it  U 
not  loss  certain  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  living 
secure  from  gout  The  treatment  of  the  fit.  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  celebrated 
prescription  of  4  patience  and  flannel,'  must  l>e  a 
subject  of  medical  prescription.  The  well-known 
virtues  of  Colchicum  (q.  v.)  are  perhaps  somewhat 
overrated  by  the  public ;  and  its  dangers  are  not 
less  striking  than  its  virtues.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  cautious  medical  hands  colchicum  is  a 
remedy  of  groat  value  in  the  gouty  paroxysm  ;  and 
of  equal  value  jicrhaps  are  certain  natural  mineral 
water*,  as  those  of  Vichy  and  Carlsbad.  Alkalies 
and  their  salts,  especially  potash  and  lithia  waters, 
as  lire; Mired  artificially,  with  minute  doses  of  iodine 
anrt  bromine,  have  likewise  been  much  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  gouty  debits.  For  the 
distinctions  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  pre- 
sumed relation  between  them  in  some  cases,  see 
Rheumatism. 

GOUT-WEED,  or  BISHOP-WEET)  (Mgopo- 
dium  jxxiwjrarin),  a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  coarse  twice  temnte  leaves,  ovate  unequally 
serrate  leaflets,  stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  compound  umbels;  now  a  very  common  weed 
in  gardens  and  waste  grounds  in  Britain,  although 
believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the 
monks  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  virtue  ascril»ed  to  it  of  allaying  the  pain  of 
gont  and  piles.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  very 
difficult  of  eradication.  Ita  medicinal  virtue  is  now 
discredited.  Its  smell  is  not  agreeable,  but  ita 
young  leaves  are  used  in  Sweden  in  early  spring  as 
a  pot-herb.    Another  English  name  is  Herb  Gerard. 

GO'VAN,  a  thriving  village  or  small  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  is  pleasantly 
situated  two  miles  west  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  elegant  line  of  villas,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clyde.  The  prosperity  of  G.  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  Glasgow,  into  which  indeed 
it  has  become  almost  alusorbed.  It  now  contains 
several  shipbuilding  yards,  which  are  carried  on  by 
Glasgow  hrma.  There  are  also  at  G.  a  dye-work 
and  a  factory  for  throwing  silk.  Pop.  (1861)  7C3G. 
In  the  16th  c,  this  ancient  village  was  considered 
one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  even  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  it  received  the  name  of 
'  Meikle  Go  vane.' 

GO'VRRNMBNT,  in  ita  poM'0*1  signification, 
may  In;  considered  as  including  the  power  by  which 
communities  arc  ruled,  and  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  form  and  manner  in  which,  this  powet  is 
exercised.  In  treating  of  the  subject,  we  shall  first 
indicate  those  characteristics  that  seem  essential  to 
the  existence  of  government  altogether,  and  then 
proceed  to  mention  the  various  forms  which  its 
machinery  has  assumed,  or  is  capable  of  assuming. 

1.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  every  government 
that  it  shall  represent  the  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  that  it  shall  thus  be 
capable  of  subjecting  every  other  will  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  it  he  that  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  body  of  individuals,  to  its  own.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  constitutional  or  fumlameutal  law,  not 
self-imposed,  which  is  binding  on  a  government  in 
this,  its  highest  sense.  Whatever  be  the  restraints 
which  humanity,  Christianity,  or  prudence  may 
impose  upon  governments  as  on  individuals,  it  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  a  government  that  it  should 
be  politically  responsible  to  no  human  power,  at 
least  for  its  internal  arrangements,  or  in  the 
language  of  politics,  that  it  should  be  autonomous. 
The  governments  of 


of  a  confederation — as,  for  example,  the  states  of 
the  American  republic,  or  the  Swiss  cantons— do 
not,  it  is  true,  potu»<i«  this  indejxmdent  character. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  it,  they  are 
deficient  in  the  •  haraeteristics  of  a  government  in  the 
absolute  sense,  just  s*  the  states  are  states,  not  in 
the  highest,  but  only  in  a  subsidiary  sense.  The 
sovereign  power  with  which  government  is  thus 
armed  may  be  an  expieasion  either  of  the  general 
will  of  the  community  itself,  as  in  free  states,  or 
of  the  will  of  a  conqueror,  and  of  the  army  which 
supports  him,  as  in  subject  states.  In  the  former 
case,  the  power  of  government  over  the  individual 
citizen  is  as  alisolute  as  in  the  Utter ;  but  there  is 
this  very  im]>ortant  difference  between  them,  th.it 
in  the  former  case  he  himself  voluntarily  contri- 
butes a  portion  of  tho  absolute  power  to  which 
he  submits,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  his  volition.  In  tho  power  which 
government  liossesaes  of  controlling  every  other  will, 
is  implied  the  power  of  protecting  every  separate 
will  from  being  needlessly  or  wrongfully  controlled 
by  any  other  will,  or  number  of  wills,  the  will  of 
the  government  always  excepted.  With  a  view 
to  the  exercise  of  this  latter  power,  government 
{lossessea  a  right,  which  politically  is  also  unlimited 
—the  right,  namely,  of  inquiry  into  the  relations 
lietween  citizen  and  citizen.  It  is  of  its  essence  that 
its  scrutiny  should  be  as  irresistible  as  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decrees.  2.  Every  government,  whatever 
be  its  form,  seeks  the  realisation  of  what  we  have 
described  as  its  necessary  character,  by  the  exercise 
of  three  distinct  functions,  which  are  known  as  ita 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions.  The 
first,  or  legislative  function  of  government,  consists 
in  exiireasing  its  sovereign  will  with  reference  to  a 
particular  matter,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals; the  second,  or  judicial,  consists  in  applying 
the  general  nde,  thus  enunciated,  to  individual 
cases  in  which  disputes  as  to  its  application  have 
arisen;  whilst  the  third,  or  executive  function, 
consists  in  carrying  into  effect  the  determinations  of 
the  sovereign  will,  whether  these  determinations  be 
expressed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  or  its 
judicial  functions. 

In  large  communities,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
free — that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  general  will  of 
the  people  is  sovereign — the  performance  of  the 
legislative  functions  of  government  almost  neces> 
sanlv  implies  the  existence  of  a  general  council, 
parliament,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  a  legislature; 
whilst  the  |»erformance  of  its  judicial  functions 
implies  the  existence  of  judges  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  its  executive  that  of  a  police  and  an  army. 
But  all  of  these,  like  the  existence  of  councils 
of  ministers,  or  servants  of  the  sovereign  will — 
governments  in  the  narrower  sense— and  the  rules 
by  which  their  appointment,  resignation,  Ac,  are 
regulated,  are  practical  necessities  of  government 
in  certain  circumstances,  not  theoretical  necessities 
of  government  in  the  abstract 

The  forms  in  which  communities  have  sought  to 
realise  the  idea  of  government  as  thus  explained, 
have  been  divided,  from  very  early  times,  into 
three  classes  :  1st,  monarchy,  or  that  form  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  placed  in  the  hainls 
of  a  single  individual;  2d,  aristocracy,  or  that  in 
which  it  is  confided  to  a  select  class,  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  peculiar  aptitude  for  its  exercise; 
and,  3d,  democracy,  or  that  iu  which  it  is  retained 
by  the  community  itself,  and  exercised  either 
directly,  as  in  the  small  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  representative  institu- 
tions, as  in  the  constitutional  states  of  modern 
times.  Each  of  these  forms  « f  political  organisation. 
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tf  called  into  existence  by  an  expression  of  the 
general  will  of  the  community,  maintained  by  its 
consent,  and  employed  for  its  benefit,  is  said  to  be 
a  legitimate  government  (Aristot  Politic,  lib.  iii. 
c.  5j— that  is  to  say,  a  government  which  vindi- 
cates the  interests  <>f  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  without  needlessly  encroaching  on  individual 
freedom  of  action.  But  each  of  these  legitimate 
forms  was  said  by  the  ancient  publicists  (Aristot. 
trf  mp.  and  iii.  4,  7)  to  have  a  particular  degenerate 
form  to  which  it  was  prone.  Monarchy  tended  in 
the  direction  of  tyranny,  or  a  government  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  single  ruler ;  aristocracy  to 
oligarchy,  or  a  government  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  ruling  class;  and  democracy  to  ochlocracy, 
or  mob-government — a  government  in  which  the 
majority,  who  were  necessarily  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community,  exercised  a 
tvranny  over  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  few. 
Through  these  various  forms,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  enumerated  them,  each  legitimate  form 
being  followed  by  its  corresponding  degenerate  or 
perverted  form,  government  was  supposed  to  run 
in  a  perpetual  cycle;  the  last  form,  ochlocracy, 
being  followed  by  anarchy,  or  no  go\-ernment  at  all, 
which  formed  a  species  of  interregnum  so  abhorrent 
to  the  social  and  jwlttical  instincts  of  mankind  as  to 
induce  them  speedily  to  revert  to  monarchy,  at  the 
expense  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  rejictition  of 
the  misfortunes  which  they  had  already  exiwrienced. 
As  a  refuge  from  these  evils,  the  so-called  mixed 
government,  or  government  which  should  combine 
the  elements  of  order  and  permanence  of  two,  at 
least,  if  not  of  all  the  three  pure  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whilst  rejecting  their  tendencies  to  derange- 
ment and  degeneracy,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
deviied.  A  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy 
was  the  form  in  which  Aristotle  conceived  the 
mixed  government,  and  spoke  of  it  under  the  title 
of  the  politeia.  But  the  tripartite  government  was 
not  unknown  to  speculators  of  even  an  earlier  date. 
Plato  had  shadowed  it  forth  in  his  laws,  and 
Aristotle  himself  tells  us  that  it  had  been  treated 
of  by  other  writers  (Pott  jr.  il  c.  3).  Who  these 
writers  really  were  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
■peculation,  but  there  is  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  their 
works  contained  mere  hints  of  the  principle,  and  the 
first  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  to  whose 
mind  its  practical  imwrtancc  was  fully  present  is 
P«lybius,  who,  with  Cicero,  by  whom  lie  was  very 
closely  followed  in  '  the  Republic,'  holds  it  to  have 
been  realised  in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  most 
f&mons  example  of  the  mixed  government,  however, 
it  supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  that  balance  of 
powers  which  has  been  so  often  said  to  form  the 
essence  of  the  English  constitution.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  these  arc  not  separate  powers,  but 
only  separate  organs  of  the  one  power  or  sovereignty 
winch  in  free  states  is  of  necessity  centered  in  the 
central  will  (see  Constitution),  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  period  could  be  pointed  out,  I 
either  in  our  own  history  or  in  the  history  of  any  j 
other  nation,  in  which  the  sovereignty  did  not  find  > 
expression  obviously  either  through  the  one,  the  i 
few,  or  the  many ;  or  whether  such  a  period,  if  it 
<hd  exist,  was  not  a  mere  period  of  struggle  and 
transition. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  forms  of  government 
are  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  a  free  people, 
or  are  dictated  to  them  by  influences  which  are 
beyond  their  volition,  has  been  discussed  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  by  Mr  Mill  in  his  important 
work  on  K*j>re*mtatitr  Government.  The  conclusion 
at  which  ue  arrives  is,  that  'men  did  not  wake 
on  a  summer  morning  and  find  them  sprung  up; 
•  do  they  resemble  trees,  which,  once  planted, 


'arc  aye  growing'  while  men  'are  sleeping;'  but 
that  4  in  every  stage  of  their  existence  they  ar» 
made  what  they  are  by  human  voluntary  agency 
(p  4).  This  absolute  j>ower  of  human  choice,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  three  conditions  which  Mr  Mill 
states  thus  :  '  The  people  for  whom  the  government 
is  intended  must  l>e  willing  to  accept  it,  or  at  least 
not  so  unwilling  as  to  oppose  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  establishment ;  they  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it  stand- 
ing; and  they  must  be  willing  and  able  to  do  what 
it  requires  of  them  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
]>oses.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions 
renders  a  form  of  government,  whatever  favourable 
promise  it  may  otherwise  hold  out,  unsuitable  to 
the  particular  case '  (p.  5).  But  there  are  still  more 
important  conditions,  not  here  enumerated  by  Mr 
Mill,  but  one  of  which  at  least  is  fully  recognised 
in  the  sequel  of  his  work,  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  render  forms  of  government  unsuitable  not 
only  to  one  case,  or  stage  of  social  development,  but 
to  all  cases  and  all  stages  of  development.  These 
conditions  may  be  broadly  stated  as  falling  under 
a  single  category — viz.,  that  forms  of  government 
must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  recognise  those  arrangements  of  Providence 
which  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control. 
Ibis  condition  seems  so  obvious,  that  one  would 
suppose  it  could  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  fixing  on 
a  particular  form  of  government,  and  yet  there  is 
none  which  has  been  overlooked  more  frequently. 
The  most  prominent  example — to  which  Mr  Mill 
and  all  speculative  politicians  of  note  have  begun 
to  attach  much  imjiortance  of  late  years — is  that  in 
which  a  form  of  government  is  constructed  on  the 
assumption  that  'all  men  are  equal,'  the  fact  of 
nature  being  the  very  opinwite.  Such  a  form  of 
government,  being  founded  on  a  false  assumption, 
can  be  made  to  work  only  by  the  direct  results  of 
its  action  Iwing  counteracted  by  indirect  means, 
as  has  lieen  the  case  in  all  the  so-called  pure 
democracies  that  have  had  any  permanent  existence. 
The  state  in  these  cases  is  governed  not  in  accord- 
ance with,  but  in  spite  of  the  form  of  government. 

The  famous  discussion  as  to  what  is  absolutely 
and  in  itself  the  best  form  of  government,  which  has 
occupied  so  Inrge  a  portion  of  human  time  and 
ingenuity,  is  oue  which  we  must  here  dismiss  with 
the  oltservatiou,  that  it  rests  on  another  question 
which  has  lieen  not  less  keenly  and  perhajw  scarcely 
less  futilely  discussed.  The  second  question  is, 
What  is  the  end  of  government !  for  it  is  clear  that 
could  the  end-in-itself  (the  Ulot-ttieion)  be  discovered, 
we  might  limit  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  form  of 
government  to  an  inquiry  into  the  means  which  led 
most  directly  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Now 
there  are,  and  have  always  been,  two  classes  of 
8|>eculators,  who  assign  what  appear  to  be  different, 
and  what  by  many  are  l>elieved  to  be  irreconcilable 
ends  or  objects  to  government,  and  indeed  to  human 
effort,  separate  as  well  as  aggregate.  By  the  one, 
the  end  of  government  is  said  to  be  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  nappiness  absolutely  considered  ; 
by  the  other  class,  it  is  said  to  be  tne  realisation 
of  the  idea  of  humanity  -  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
divine  conception  of  human  nature,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Bociety.  The  manner  in  which 
the  first  or  Utilitarian  creed  has  recently  been 
expounded  by  its  most  important  adherents,  has 
bad  the  effect  of  shewing  that  the  two  ends  are 
in  reality  coincident  If  happiness  be  so  defined 
as  to  render  it  identical  with  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  perfection,  the  advocate  of  the  ideal 
end  acknowledges  that  its  attainment  would  involve, 
of  necessity,  the  realisation  of  his  own  aspirations. 
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A  diff.  ren<\>  of  opinion  as  to  the  object*  of  GOWRIE,  Cause  of.    See  Perthshire  and 

poveminent  scarcely  more  real,  though  attended  Carse. 

with  far  more  fatal  consciences  tlian  that  which  COWRIE  CONSPIRACY,  one  of  the  most 
baa  divided  speculative  politician*,  has  ranged  those  singular  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  took 
who  have  dealt  with  government  as  a  practical  art  place  u,  August  10(H).  On  the  5th  of  that  month, 
in  two  n|<|>ositc  school*.  By  the  one  school,  it*  object  M  King  James  VI.,  then  residing  at  Falkland  Palace, 
is  said  to  be  order ;  by  the  otlier,  liberty  ;  and  each  Jn  Fife,  was  going  out  to  hunt,  Alexander  Ruthven, 
of  these  objects  has  been  sup]  rased  to  l>e  attainable  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie,  whose  father  had 
only  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  that  to  which  the  been  executed  for  treason  in  1584,  came  to  his 
other  was  RacriticeiL  A  truer  insight  into  the  laws  majesty,  aud  informed  him  that,  on  the  previous 
of  society  hits  led  a  more  enlightened  school  tlian  evening  he  had  seized  a  person  of  a  suspicion* 
either  entirely  to  reverse  this  latter  opinion  ;  and  -  appearauce,  and  evidently  disguised,  with  a  pot  full 
whilst  holding  the  two  objects  referred  to,  to  »w  in  „f  foreign  gold  hid  under  his  cloak,  and  had  con- 
truth  the  proximate  objects  of  all  government— to  lined  him  in  his  brother's  house  at  Perth.  Conceiving 
perceive  that  they  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but  him  to  be  an  airent  of  the  poiio  or  the  king  of  Spain, 
that  each  is  attainable  only  in  and  through  the  the  king  agreed  to  examine  the  man  himself,  and, 
other,  and  that  the  jH-rfection  v  ith  which  either  is  without  waiting  to  change  his  horse,  set  out  for 
realised  in  any  particular  instance  will  be,  not  in  Perth,  attended  onlv  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the 
inverse  but  in  direct  proportion  to  that  to  which  Earl  of  Mar,  and  aUut  20  others.  Soon  after  his 
the  other  is  so.  Onler,  so  far  from  being  the  arrival,  while  his  retinue  were  at  dinner,  Ruthven 
opposite  of  liberty,  is  thus  the  principle  by  which  conducted  the  king  up  a  winding  staircase  aud 
conflic  ting  claims  to  liberty  are  reconciled.  The  through  several  apartment*,  the  doors  of  which  he 
principle  which  is  really  opposed  to  liberty  is  locked  Miind  him,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  a 
licence,  m  virtue  of  which  the  sphere  of  the  liberty  8mali  8tudv,  where  stood  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
of  one  individual  is  endeavoured  to  lie  carried  into  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  Snatching  the  dagger 
that  of  another.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  takes  from  the  man  s  girdle,  Ruthven  held  it  to  the  king's 
place,  the  liberty  of  both  is  sacrificed,  for  the  tern-  breast,  and  said  :  '  Who  murdered  my  father*  Is 
tory  in  dispute  is  free  to  neither  of  the  claimants;  not  thy  conscience  burdened  by  his  innocent  blood* 
whereas  order,  by  preserving  the  boundary  between  Thou  art  now  my  prisoner,  and  must  1*  content  to 
them,  assign*  to  each  the  portion  which  is  his  due,  follow  our  will,  and  to  Ik;  used  as  we  list.  Seek  not 
and  prevents  the  waste  of  Uberty  which  is  neces-  to  escape ;  utter  but  a  cry,  make  but  a  motion 
aarily  involved  in  the  gratification  of  licence,  and  to  open  the  window,  and  this  dagger  is  in  thy 
the  consequent  existence  of  anarchy.  The  reasons .  ]ieart.'  The  king  expostulated  withRnthveu.  who 
which  have  led  men  to  believe  that  the  union  bo  far  relented  that  he  went  to  consult  his  brother, 
between  the  principles  of  order  and  liberty,  which  leaving  the  king  in  charge  of  the  man  in  armour, 
it  is  thus  their  mutual  interest  to  effect,  can,  in  In  the  meantime,  one  of  Cowrie's  servants  hastily 
large  states,  be  effected  by  means  of  represen-  entered  the  apartineut  where  the  king's  retinue 
tative  institutions  better  than  by  any  other  noli-  Wciv,  and  announced  that  the  king  had  just  ridden 
tical  expedient  that  has  yet  been  devised,  will  be  0ff  towards  Falkland.  All  hurried  into  the  street, 
explained  under  Revresentativk  Government.  Mn\  the  earl,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  called 
S-*  also  Constitution,  Monarchy,  Democracy,  for  their  horses.  On  Alexander  Ruthvon's  return 
Liberty  Equality  and  Fraternity.  to  the  king,  he  declared  that  there  was  now  no 

GOWER,  John,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  remedy,  but  that  he  must  die,  and  proceeded  to 

unknown  (probably  about   l.'fcJO),  is  supiwsed,  by  bind  his  hands  with  a  garter.    The  king  grappled 

his  latest  biographer,  to  have  belonged  to  tne  county  with  him,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Dragging 

of  Kent    His  history  is  enveloped  in  almost  total  Ruthven    towards    a    window  looking  into  the 

obscurity,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  oue  of  the  street,  which  the  man  in  armour  had  opened,  the 

most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  bin  time,  and  to  king  cried  aloud  for  help.     His  attendants  knew 

have  been  in  possession  of  considerable   landed  his  voice,  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Lennox 

pro{jerty.    He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Chaucer's,  and  Mar,  with  the  greater  numl>er  of  the  royal 

who  addresses  him  as  'a  moral  (rower*  in  dedi-  train,  ran  up  the  principal  staircase,  but  found 

eating  to  him  his  Trui'us  ami  ('rr**itla-  •  an  epithet  all   the  doors  shut.     Sir  John  Ramsav,  of  the 

which  has  indissolubly  linked  itself  to  his  name.  Dalhousic  family,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  ascending 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  great  conteini«orary,  by  a  back  stair,  entered  the  study,  the  door  of 

having  died  in   the  autumn  of    I-H18.     C.  was  which  was  open,  and  seizing  Ruthven.  stabbed 

a  voluminous  writer,  and  produced  the  Sptruhun  him  twice  with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  down 

Metlifantia  (a  iraetical  discourse  on  the  duties  of  the  stair,  where  he  was  killed   by  Sir  Thomas 

married  life).    It  consisted  of  ten  liooks,  written  in  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herriea.   On  the  death  of  hi* 

French  verse,  but  is  supposed  to  have  perished  ;  brother.  Cowrie  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  drawn 

the  \'<xr.  CUiumuUi,  in  Latin  (of  which  there  are  a  word  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  retainers, 

manuscript  copies  in  the  Cottoiiian  and  Bodleian  well  armed,  and  was  instantly  attacked.  Pierced 

libraries);  and  the  Coitff**>o  A  mantis,  by  which  through  the  heart  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  he  fell  dead 

he  is  lx-*t  known,  in  English,    lliis  latter  work,  without  uttering  a  word.  The  inhabitant*  of  Perth, 

extending  to  the  portentous  length  of  3l>,(MMJ  verses,  by  whom  Cowrie,  who  was  their  provost,  was  much 

was  first  printed  by  Rerthelet  in  l/»73.    An  excel-  Moved,  hearing  of  hi*  fate,  ran  U\  anus,  and, 

lent  edition  of  the  works  of  G.  was  published  in  surrounding  the  house,  threatened  revenge.  The 

l8o7,  under  the   editorial   care  of  Dr   Reinhold  king  addressed  them  from  a  window,  and  admitted 

Pauli.  with  a  memoir  and  critical  dissertation.  |  the  magistrate*,  to  whom  he  fully  related  all  the 

C.  is  almost  uniformly  heavy  and  prosaic.  Writing  eircumstnneca,  on  which  they  dispersed,  and  he 
much  in  French,  his  English  poem  is  full  of  Norman-  1  returned  to  Fdkland.  Three  of  the  earl'*  servants 
French  words,  and  in  his  native  tongue  he  never  were  executed  at  Perth.  The  man  in  armour, 
attained  Chaucer's  case  and  mastery.  Apart  from  :  Andrew  Henderson,  the  earl'*  steward,  was  par- 
literary  merit  or  demerit,  his  poem  is  interesting  to  doncd.  All  who  were  examined  were  totally 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquary,  because  therein  the  ignorant  of  the  motive*  which  hail  prompted  the 
elements  which  form  our  modern  English  are  found  1  brothers  Ruthven  to  such  a  deed,  and  they  still 
side  by  side,  or  but  indifferently  fused  together.  [  remain  in  some  degree  of  mystery,  althovgh  recent 
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discoveries  have  led  to  a  pretty  general  belief  tliat 
tbe  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  king's  person,  to  convey  him  hy  water 
to  Fast  Castle,  and  either  to  give  him  up  to  Eng- 
land, or  to  administer  the  government  in  his  name 
in  the  interest  of  that  country  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  at  home.  Most  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  plot  arc  printed. 

GOV  A  Y  LUCIENTES,  Francisco,  the  most 
distinguished  painter  of  the  new  Spanish  school, 
▼as  born  at  Fuente  de  Todos,  in  Aragon,  31st 
March  1746,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
art  in  the  academy  at  San  Luis,  Saragossa.  On 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  the  talent  and 
speed  with  which  he  executed  some  paintings  for 
the  royal  taj»cstry  manufactory  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  celebrated  Mengs,  who  superintended 
that  work-  His  scenes  from  the  common  life 
of  the  Spanish  people  excited  sjiecial  admiration  ; 
bnt  all  the  productions  of  his  easel  during  this 
early  period,  to  which  belong  the  altar- piece  and 
the  crucifix  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  San  Francisco  al  Grande  in  Madrid,  are 
narked  by  simplicity  of  composition,  charming  truth- 
fulness, and  a  natural  and  effective  chiaroscuro. 
In  1780,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  academy  of 
6»n  Fernanda  From  this  time,  the  inllueucc  of 
Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  is  observable  in  his 
paintings.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  his  i»ortrait  of  Charles  IV.,  for  which  he  was 
made  conrt-painter.  In  general,  his  portraits  were 
executed  with  great  felicity  and  ease.  In  1S24,  he 
went  to  Paris  for  his  health,  and  continued  to  reside 
is  France  till  his  death,  which  took  place  nt 
Bordeaux,  16th  April  1828.  Besides  his  works  in 
oil-colour,  G.  is  celebrated  for  his  essays  in  fresco- 
painting,  etching,  lithography,  and  in  almost  ever)' 
departmeut  of  his  art 

GOYA'NXA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Pernambuco,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
35  miles  north-west  of  Olinda.  It  has  numerous 
factories  and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  6000. 

GOYA'Z,  a  city  of  Brazil,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Vermelho,  in  lat  16*  21'  S.,  long.  50°  35'  W., 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  being  the 
capital  of  the  central  province,  which  bears  its 
name.  The  city  contains  about  7000  inhabitants ; 
and  the  province,  with  an  area  of  313,000  square 
miles,  has,  according  to  the  government  returns  in 
1&56,  a  population  of  only  1S0.O00,  mostly  alwri- 
gims.  The  chief  production*  are  cotton,  timber, 
and  cattle, 

GO'ZZO  (called  by  the  Romans  Gavlo*),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Britain,  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  five  miles  in  breadth ; 
ha*  an  area  of  36  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
16.00H.  Its  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  it 
ha*  many  fertile  valleys.  It  a{>]>e»rs  to  have  been 
formerly  connected  with  Malta,  from  which  it  is 
•ow  separated  by  a  channel  four  miles  in  width. 
On  this  account,  and  from  its  natural  productions, 
it  ij  a  siiot  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  naturalist, 
while  the  cycloi>ean  walls  of  the  'Giant's  Tower' 
and  Roman  monuments  of  a  later  period  excite  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary.  The  island  abounds  in 
game,  and  is  much  frequented  by  Bjiortsmen.  It 
produces  large  quantities  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  is 
celebrated  for  cattle  and  for  a  breed  of  largo  asses. 
Fmm  the  circumstance  of  its  having  two  harbours, 
it  is  likewise  of  importance  in  a  commercial  and 
naatical  point  of  view.  The  chief  town  is  Katato, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  British 
governor  resides  in  the  Castel  del  Gozzo. 

OOZZOLI,  Bejcoski,  a  famous  fresco-painter, 
was  born  at  Florence  about  the  beginning  of  the 


1.1th  c,  and  studied  under  Fra  Angelico,  whose 
excellence  as  a  painter  of  sacred  subjects  he  fully 
equalled,  if  not  surjKissed.  A  glow  of  rejoicing  life 
seems  infused  into  all  G.'s  productions.  His  chiei 
works  Waring  traces  of  his  master's  influence  are 
frescoes  in  the  cliurches  of  Orvieto  and  Rome ;  his 
own  style  being  visible  in  the  paintings  he  executed 
by  command  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  in  a  chapel  ot 
the  Medici,  now  Ricardi  Palace,  at  Florence.  The 
great  work,  however,  on  which  G.'s  fame  rests,  is 
the  immense  frescoes  executed  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  famous  cemetery,  or  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  This 
wonderful  series  of  paintings,  not  inaptly  termed  l.y 
Vasari  una  terribil Ultima  oytera  {'  a  terrific  work  i, 
was  undertaken  by  the  artist  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  accomplished  in  sixteen  years.  The  scenes, 
which  are  all  scriptural,  are  24  in  muntier.  and  are 
still  in  excellent  preservation.    G.  died  iu  1485. 

GRAAF,  Regmer  de,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
physician,  was  I  Mini  at  Schoonhove  in  1641,  and  died 
at  Delft  in  1673.  He  studied  nt  the  university  of 
Leyden  under  Dubois  (De  le  Boc),  who  u)  better 
known  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Sylvius  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1672,  would  have  been 
unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  if  bis  religion 
(he  was  a  Catholic)  had  not  proved  an  iusii]>craljle 
obstacle  to  his  appointment  In  16*H,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  published  his  Dis- 
fmiatio  Mtdla  <U  Saturn  et  Usa  Sued  Paficreatki, 
which,  although  containing  several  errors— as,  for 
instance,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  acid,  and 
that  many  dise;ises,  and  especially  intermittent 
fevers,  are  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid 
— gained  him  a  great  reputation.  After  a  short 
residence  in  France,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Angers  in  1665,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
settled  at  Delft,  where  his  success  in  practice  gained 
him  much  envy.  He  rendered  great  service  to 
anatomy  in  being  the  inventor  of  those  injections 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  Swainmerdam  and  Ruysch 
brought  t«  a  state  of  comparative  excellence,  and 
which  arc  at  the  present  day  the  basis  of  our  sound 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
He  jmblished  several  dissertations  on  the  organs  of 
generation  in  both  sexes,  which  involved  him  in  a 
prolonged  and  angry  controversy  with  Swimmer- 
dam.  According  to  Haller.  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  jaundice,  brought  on  by  the  excite- 
ment of  this  controversy,  but  we  do  not  know 
Haller's  authority  for  this  assertion.  All  his  works 
were  collected  in  one  octavo  volume,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Ojvra  Omnia  in  1677,  and  they 
were  republished  in  1678  and  in  1705. 

GRAAFF  REI'NET,  the  chief  town  of  the 
division  of  its  own  name,  is  oue  of  the  most  important 
and  prosperous  towns  in  Cape  Colony.  Previously 
to  1857,  it  numbered  4000  inhabitants.  During  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding,  it  had  risen  from 
an  inland  village  to  Ik;  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 
having  its  public  library,  its  agricultural  society,  its 
banks,  and  its  newBitaper.   It  owes  its  advancement 

1 tartly  to  its  position  on  the  high-road  between 
•ort  Elizabeth  ami  the  northern  Boundary.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Sunday,  which  enters  Algoa  Bay, 
near  Port  Elizabeth. 

GRAAFIAN  VESICLES.   See  Ovarv. 

GRAAL,  ORAL,  or  GREAL  (a  word  derived 
probably  from  the  old  French,  perhaps  Celtic,  grtal, 
Provencal,  arazal,  medieval  Latin,  aradalis),  signifies 
a  kind  of  dish.  In  the  legends  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  apes,  we  find  accounts  of  the  Holy  Graal — 
San  Great  -  a  miraculous  chalice,  made  of  a  single 
precious  stone,  sometimes  said  to  be  an  emerald, 
which  possessed  the  power  of  preserving  chastity, 
prolonging  life,  and  other  wonderful  properties. 
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Tl.'s  chalice  was  l<elieved  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  henven  by  angels,  and  was  the  one  from  winch 
Christ  %lran):  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  preserved 
by  Joseph  of  Aiimathea,  and  in  it  were  caught 
the  last  drops  ol  the  blood  of  Christ  as  he  was 
taken  from  the  cross.  This  holy  chalice,  thus 
trebly  sanctified,  was  guarded  by  angels,  and  then 
by  the  Templises,  a  society  of  knights,  chosen  for 
their  chastity  and  devotion,  who  watched  over  it 
in  a  temple-like  castle  on  the  inaccessible  mountain 
Montsalvage.  The  legend,  as  it  grew,  appears  to  have 
combined  Arabian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements, 
and  it  became  the  favourite  subject  of  the  poets  and 
romancers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  eight  centuries 
>f  warfare  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain, 
tuid  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Knight  Templars, 
tided  in  its  development.  The  stories  and  poems 
of  Arthur  and  the  Hound  Table  were  connected 
with  this  legend.  About  1170,  Chretien  of  Troyes,  j 
and  after  him  other  troubadours,  sang  of  the  search  | 
for  the  holy  graal  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round  ( 
Table,  in  which  they  met  with  many  extraordinary 
adventures.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  story  of 
the  connection  of  the  miraculous  chalice  with  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  blo<>d  of  Christ  arose  from  a 
wrong  division  of  the  words  now  yrf.al,  holy  vessel, 
which  were  written  tang  rhil,  royal  blood,  blood  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  although  the  coincidence  is  curious, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  pun  could 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  superstition  which 
spread  over  Europe,  The  legend  of  the  graal  was 
introduced  into  German  jnwtry  in  the  13th  e.  by 
Wolfram  von  Bschenbaeh.  who  took  Guiot's  tales  of 
Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foundation  of  his  rioem, 
but  tilled  it  with  deep  allegorical  meanings.  It  is 
more  elaborately  treated  by  the  author  of  Titurel 
the  Younger:  and  much  curious  information  may  be 
found  in  a  work.  On  the  De*cri/>tion  of  tht  TtmpU  of 
the  Holy  Graal,  by  Boisseree  ('  Ueber  die  Beschrei- 
bung  des  Tempels  des  Heiligen  Graal,'  Munich, 

GRABS,  vessels  of  from  150  to  ."WO  tons,  employed 
on  th«  Malabar  coast.  They  are  broad  armed  ships, 
with  two  or  three  masts,  and  unsuited  for  very 
heavy  weather. 

GRA'CCHUS  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
of  the  gens  Semprouia,  which  contributed  several 
famous  citizens  to  the  state.  Firnt  we  have  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  was  consul  in  238  B.  c,  and 
conducted  some  warlike  oiierations  in  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.  Another  Tib.  Sempronius  distinguished 
himself  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  his  success 
in  opposing  Hannibal,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  in  215  B.C.,  and  again  in  21.1  B.C.  In 
those  days  of  despondency,  he  did  much  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  senate  aud  |>eople ;  with  the  allies, 
and  8001)  valones,  or  volunteer  slaves  (who  after- 
wards gained  their  liberty  as  a  reward  for  their 
bravery),  lie  withstood  the  Carthaginians  in  South 
Italy,  "defeated  Hanno,  and  checkmated  Hannibal 
himself ;  but  after  many  victories,  he  at  length  lost 
his  life,  either  in  battle' with  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  treachery.  Hannibal  honoured  him  with 
a  splendid  funeral.  Passing  by  some  Gracchi  of 
minor  note,  as  the  augur  of  203  B.  c.  the  tribune 
of  189  B.  c,  and  others,  we  come  to  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius, the  father  of  those  two  reformers  and 
friends  of  the  people  whose  fame  has  overshadowed 
all  the  others.  He  was  born  about  210  R.  c,  and 
for  manv  years  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the 
state,  fie  was  successively  tribune,  wdile,  praetor, 
consul  (twice),  and  censor,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  several  wars.  He  introduced  some  important 
constitutional  changes,  and  was  often  employed  1 
on  foreign  embassies,  in  which  his  judgment  aud  , 


conciliatory  spirit  were  of  great  service  to  the  state, 
He  married  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children. 
Nine  of  these  died  in  youth  ;  a  daughter,  Cornelia, 
married  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  The  history 
of  his  two  sons  follows : 

1.  Tiberius  Semprohiub  Graochos  was  born 
about  168  B.  a,  and  was  educated  with  great  .jars 
by  his  excellent  mother  (his  father  having  died 
while  he  was  yet  very  young).  He  first  saw  military 
service  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Africa.  He 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Romans  to  scale  the 
walls.  In  137  B.C.,  he  acted  as  qruestor  to  the 
army  of  the  consul  Mancinns  in  Spain,  where  the 
remembrance  of  his  father's  good  faith  and  clemency 
was  so  fresh  after  forty  years'  interval,  that  the 
Xuman  tines  would  treat  with  no  other  Roman  but 
the  son  of  their  former  l>euefactor.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  from  utter  destruction  an  army  of 
20,000  Romans,  who  hail  been  defeated,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Xuman  tines.  But  the 
was  considered  by  the  aristocratic  party  at 
as  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  and  was 
repudiated,  Mancinus  being  stripped  naked,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Numantines,  that  the  treaty 
inijdit  thus  be  rendered  void.  Disgust  and  disap- 
]xtintinent  at  this  result  are  said  by  some,  though 
without  good  reason,  to  have  determined  G.  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  nobles ; 
but  a  much  more  feasible  ground  for  his  con- 
duct is  to  be  found  in  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
commons  at  the  time.  Being  elected  tribune,  be 
endeavoured  to  re  i  in  pose  the  Agrarian  Law  of 
Liciuius  Stolo,  and  after  violent  opitosition  on  the 
itart  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  bribed 
his  colleague  M.  Octavius  Caicina,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  to  that  effect.  (For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  measure,  see  Agrarian  Law.) 
Tiberius  G.,  his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father- 
indaw  Ap.  Claudius,  were  appointed  triumvirs  to 
enforce  its  provisions.  Meantime,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamns,  died,  and  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to 
the  Roman  people.  G.  therefore  proposed  that  this 
should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  to  enable  them 
to  procure  agricultural  implements,  and  to  stock 
their  newly  acquired  farms.  It  is  said  that  he  also 
intended  to  extend  the  franchise,  and  to  receive 
Italian  allies  as  Roman  citizens.  He  also  diminished 
the  time  which  citizens  were  required  to  serve  in 
the  army.  But  fortune  turned  against  the  good 
tribune.  He  was  accused  of  having  violated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  tribuneship  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Ciecina,  and  the  fickle  people  in  large 
numbers  deserted  their  champion  and  benefactor. 
At  the  next  election  for  the  tribuneship,  his 
enemies  used  all  their  efforts  to  oust  him;  and  a 
violent  scuffle  having  arisen  between  the  opposing 
factions,  G.  was  slain,  along  with  upwards  of  300 
others.  His  surviving  friends  were  imprisoned, 
exiled,  or  put  to  death. 

2.  Caius  Sempronito  Gracchus,  who  was  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  was  jiossesscd  of 
much  greater  natural  powers,  and  of  more  com- 
prehensive views.  His  brother's  death,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  serving  in  Spain  under  Scipio 
Africanus,  deterred  him  for  some  years  from  enter- 
ing into  public  life;  and  the  nobles  seeing  his  great 
abilities,  and  fearing  his  influence  with  the  people, 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  on 
foreign  service  in  Sardinia  and  elsewhere.  But  at 
length  he  unexpectedly  returned  to  Rome,  being 
urged  by  his  brother's  shade,  as  was  said,  to  enter 
on  his  great  mission.  Goaded  by  the  persecution 
and  groundless  accusations  of  his  toemies,  he  stood 
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for  the  tribuneahip,  and  was  elected  in  123  B.c 
After  bringing  forward  some  measures  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  brother's  murderers,  he  act  himself 
to  carry  out  the  agrarian  law,  which,  though 
not  repealed,  had  by  the  machinations  of  the  nobles 
bien  kept  in  abeyance.  The  two  great  aims  of 
his  legislation— viz.,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles — were  now  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  with  unflinching  steadiness  of  jmrjKwe. 
To  develop  the  resources  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  employ  the  poor,  he  made  new  roads  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country,  repaired  old  ones, 
and  erected  milestones.  By  his  zeal,  and  by  his 
unwearied  industry  in  personally  carrying  out  his 
own  measures,  even  to  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  public  works,  and  by  his  affability  and  kindly 
pood  nature,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  all  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  With 
the  equites  and  the  poorer  classes,  he  was  in  special 
favour.  But  he  at  length  fell,  as  his  brother  had 
done,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles.  One  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  was  bribed  by  the 
opposite  faction,  and  soon  succeeded  in  undermining 
the  influence  of  Cains  by  far  surpassing  him  in  the 
liberality  of  his  public  measures,  and  by  his  benefits 
to  the  commons.  G.  having  stood  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  time,  was  rejected.  Ultimately,  by  a 
series  of  moves,  the  history  of  which  is  too  long 
for  our  space,  violence  was  employed  against  Caius 
and  his  ]>*rty — a  fcarf  id  struggle  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  in  which  3000  men  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Many  others  were  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  executed.  Caius  held  aloof  from  the 
tight,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  safety 
iti  flight  He  escaped  to  the  prove  of  the  Furies 
with  a  single  slave,  who  first  slew  his  master,  and 
then  himself.  The  people  saw,  when  too  late,  the 
folly  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  abandoning 
their  best  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  their  crime  by  erecting  statues 
to  the  brothers  G.,  by  declaring  sacred  we  6|H>ts 
where  their  blood  had  been  shed,  and  by  offering 
sacrifices  to  them  as  to  deities.  Caius  left  a  son, 
whose  after-fate  is  unknown. 

GRACE  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture and  iu  theological  discussion.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  is  the  idea  of  free  and  unmerited  favour. 
According  to  Aristotle,  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  atari*  (Gr.  grace),  even  when  applied  to  man. 
It  is  a  benefit  springing  out  of  the  liberality  and 
freebeartedness  of  the  giver,  and  bestowed  without 
any  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  Applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  theology,  it 
denotes  the  free  ou teaming  of  his  love  to  man ; 
and  when  man,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  gruee,  it  implies  that  he  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tins  divine  love  and  favour.  St  Raul 
draws  a  sharp  contrast  (Rom.  xi.)  between  charts 
and  erga  (Gr.  works),  as  mutually  excluding  one 
another.  4  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of 
works :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  :  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work.1 

Theologians  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
«*r  general,  and  xpecial  or  particular.  Common  grace 
's  supposed  to  denote  the  love  which  God  has  to 
all  His  creatures,  and  the  fight  of  nature  and  of 
«*>nscience  which  they  all  enjoy.  Special  grace  is  the 
love  which  God  has  for  His  elect  people,  and  by 
which  He  saves  them  from  their  sins.  This  special 
or  living  grace  is  sometimes  also  divided  in  various 
ways,  and  8|*/ken  of  as  electing,  justifying,  sancti- 
fying grace ;  also  in  respect  of  man,  as  imputed  or 
inherent  grace— the  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christ's 
imputed  or  reckoned  to  the  account 


of  those  that  believe  on  Him,  and  the  grace  of  holy 
and  pious  dispositions  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  Grace  is  also  spoken  of  as  efiwiou* 
and  irresistible,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  elect 
or  believing  people  stand  to  God  is  re  presented  as 
a  covenant  of  grace,  in  contrast  with  the  primitive 
relation  which  Adam  bore  to  his  Maker  before  the 
fall,  which  is  called  a  covenant  of  works. 

All  these  theological  distinctions  have  arisen  ii* 
the  course  of  extended  argument  and  discussion  on 
divine  truth.  They  are  not  to  be  found— at  least  in 
their  more  technical  sense — in  the  New  Testament. 
The  charis  of  St  Paul  is  not  a  logical  distinction, 
but  a  spiritual  fact  It  is  the  loving  aspect  of  God 
towards  the  sinner — towards  all  sinners,  whereby 
all  who  confess  their  sins  have  free  access  into  His 
favour,  and  receive  the  'adoption  of  Bona'  The 
technical  distinctions  of  theology,  however,  are  not 
without  their  value  when  rightly  apprehended  and 
interpreted.  They  mark  the  course  of  jwst  contro- 
versy— they  give  precision  to  theologic.d  thought 
—  and  when  not  allowed  to  deface  the  simpler 
proiortions  of  divine  truth,  they  may  teach  needful 
and  important  lea  sous. 

GRACE,  Days  ok.   See  Bin. 

GRACES,  the  goddesses  of  grace,  favour,  and 
gentleness,  the  sources  of  all  grace  and  l>eauty, 
appear  in  Homer  in  indefinite  numbers  as  the 
I  attendants  of  Cytherea  (Venus),  whom  it  is  their 
|  office  to  bathe  and  anoint.  Hesiod  and  most 
;  other  poets  mention  three  G. — Aglaia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eary- 
nome.  Their  worship  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Greece  at  Orchomenoa,  in  Bwotia, 
by  Etcocles.  The  Laccdcnioniaus  and  Athenians 
originally  recognised  ouly  two  Graces,  called,  by 
the  former,  Pmenna  and  Kleta ;  by  the  latter, 
Hegcmone  and  Auxo.  In  the  early  ages,  the  G. 
were  represented  in  elegant  drapery ;  at  a  later 
period,  slightly  draped,  or  entirely  nude.  They 
appear  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  or  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace. 

GRACIO'SA,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands  (<j.  v.), 
and  the  seventh  of  that  group  in  population  and 
importance. 

GRA'DIENT.  A  tortoise  walking  is  said,  in 
Heraldry,  to  be  gradient 

GRADIENT,  a  term  used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  railways,  to  signify  a  departure  of  the  line 
from  a  perfect  level. 

GRA'DUAL,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  means  that  portion  of  the 
mass  which  intervenes  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel,  and  consists  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  generally  taken  from  the  Psalms.  It 
was  originally  called  the  *  Responsuin,'  or  '  Cantus 
Kesponsorius ; '  but  probably  tor  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  portions  of  the  service 
called  by  the  same  name,  its  present  apiiellation  has 
been  substituted.  The  name  'gradual'  is  derived 
from  the  place  at  which  this  response  was  chanted, 
and  which  was  either  the  ambo,  or  chanting  pulpit 
which  is  approached  by  'steps'  (gradus)  or  the 
'steps'  themselves,  whether  of  the  ambo  or  of  the 
altar.  Originally,  as  we  find  from  St  Augustine, 
the  gradual  rcajKinse  consisted  of  an  entire  psalm, 
and  m  the  mass  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  the 
entire  of  the  91st  (9uth  in  the  Vulgate)  psalm  is 
chanted.  In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  gradual 
is  partly  from  the  Old  and  partly  from  the  New 
Testament  The  gradual,  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
is  always  followed  by  the  'alleluia,'  except  in 
penitential  time,  when  a  slow  and  mournful  chant,, 
called  the  'Tract,'  is  sul 
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GRADUAL  P8\LMS,  or  '  PSALMS  OF  THK 
STEPS,'  or  'SONG!)  OF  DEGREES,'  a  name  given 
both  by  the  Hebrew*  and  in  the  Christian  service- 
books  to  the  fifteen  psalms,  120-131  (119—133  in 
the  Vulgate).  The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncer- 
tain. The  rabbins  trace  it  to  a  fabulous  incident 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  second  temple  ; 
others  explain  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  fifteen  stc|« 
by  which  (Ezekiel  xL  22— Si)  the  temple  was 
reached ;  others,  again,  regard  these  psalms  as 
containing  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the  return  from 
captivity,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
was  'a  going  up,'  the  134th  psalm  Wing  the  full 
outburst  of  exultation  at  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  object  of  hope  and  longing.  These  psalms,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  form  part  of  the  office  of  each 
Wednesday  during  the  Lent. 

GRADUALE,  the  name  given  to  the  music  of 
the  above  described  portion  of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 
It  is  jK-rformed  during  mass  after  the  epistle  is  read. 
It  is  said  to  have  l>cen  used  from  the  earliest  times 
to  allow  the  officiating  priest  time,  during  its 
performance,  to  take  his  place  on  the  steps  of  the 
reading-desk,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  go»i>el  side  of 
the  altar.  The  music  is  according  to  the  character 
of  the  words,  and  may  be  either  an  aria,  duet,  or 
chorus.  The  eomjiosition  must  not  be  long,  as  the 
priest  has  little  ceremony  to  go  through  during  its 
performance.  The  best  specimens  of  the  graduale 
are  Haydn's  Ituana  tt  Vaiue  Cunt;  Salve  Rrgina  ; 
or  Mozart's  Muericordiai  Domini;  Sancia  Maria; 
De  Profundi*,  kc 

GRADUATION,  the  art  of  dividing  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  and  other  instruments.  The 
simplest  problem  in  graduation  is  the  dividing  of 
a  straight  line,  such  as  an  ordinary  scale  or  rule. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  copying  from  a  standard 
scale,  for  which  purpose  a  dividing  square  and  a 
mutable  knifo  for  cutting  the  divisions  are  used. 
The  dividing  square  is  a  hard  Bteel  straight-edge, 
with  a  shoulder  at  right  angles  like  a  carpenter's 
square.  This  is  made  to  slide  along  the  standard 
scale,  and  halt  at  each  required  division,  when  a 
corresponding  one  is  cut  upon  the  rule,  kc,  by 
using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a  guide  to  the 
knife.  The  original  graduation  of  a  straight  line 
into  equal  divisions,  as  in  making  a  first  standard 
scale,  ftc,  is  performed  either  on  the  principle  of 
bisection  or  tte/rping.  In  bisecting,  the  i»ointa  of  a 
beam-compass  (see  Compass)  are  adjust**!  to  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  divided  ;  one  point 
is  then  placed  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  a  faint  arc 
struck  towards  the  middle  :  this  is  repeated  at  the 
other  end  ;  the  small  distance  between  these  arcs  is 
then  carefully  bisected  with  the  aid  of  a  tine  pointer 
and  magnifier,  which  gives  an  accurate  half  of  the 
line.  The  half  thus  obtained  is  again  bisected  in 
like  manner,  and  these  quarters  bisected  again, 
and  so  on  until  the  required  subdivision  is  attained. 
Stepping  in  performed  with  delicately  pointed 
spring-dividers,  which  are  set  at  once  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  opening  of  the  small  division 
required  ;  then  the  points  are  mode  to  step  on, 
leaving  at  each  step  a  very  fine  dot;  and  when 
it  is  found  that  the  last  dot  either  falls  short  of 
or  overpasses  the  end  of  the  line,  the  owning  is 
adjusted  accordingly,  until  perfect  accuracy  is 
obtained.  Thus,  if  a  line  were  divided  into  a 
thousand  parts,  and  each  division  were  y^jth  too 
long  or  too  short,  the  error  would  amount  to  a 
whole  division  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  steps.  The 
method  of  bisection  is  practically  the  most  accurate, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Graham,  Bird,  Ramsden. 
Troughton,  and  other  eminent  artists  in  original 
graduation.     Curved  lines   are  divided  on  this 


principle.  The  chord  of  an  arc  of  60  is  equal  to  the 
radius ;  therefore,  the  o|>ening  of  the  compasses 
required  for  striking  the  circle  gives  this  arc  at 
once  to  start  with.  An  arc  9.)°,  or  a  quadrant,  is 
obtaiued  by  bisecting  60*,  and  adding  the  half. 
By  continual  bisection  of  60°,  the  finer  graduations 
are  produced.  The  amount  of  care,  patience,  skill, 
and  delicacy  of  touch  required  in  the  original 
graduation  of  important  astronomical  instruments,  if 
such,  that  not  above  one  or  two  men  in  a  generatiou 
have  been  found  conijietent  to  the  task,  aud  these 
have  become  almost  as  famous  as  the  astronomers 
who  have  successfully  used  the  instruments.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  in  detail 
the  minute  precautions  aud  methods  of  correction 
that  are  adopted  in  this  most  delicate  manipulation ; 
but,  as  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  foot,  that 
Graham,  when  dividing  the  mural  quadrant  for  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  measured  his  larger  chords 
from  a  scale  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  before  laying 
these  down  on  the  quadrant,  tie  left  the  scale,  beam- 
coni|ta.'»es,  and  quadrant  to  staud  for  a  whole  night, 
in  order  to  acquire  exactly  the  same  temperature, 
and  that  neglect  of  this  precaution  would  have 
involved  a  notable  amount  of  error.  The  necessity 
of  such  extreme  accuracy  will  be  understood  when 
we  consider  the  application  that  is  made  of  these 
divisions.  When,  for  example,  the  mariner  deter- 
mines his  latitude  by  taking  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun,  the  graduated  arc  of  the  limb  of  the 
sextant  or  quadrant  ho  uses  represents,  practically, 
the  curved  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  error  "is 
magnified  just  to  the  same  extent  as  the  radius  of 
the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  divided  ore  of  the 
instrument.  Supposing  this  arc  to  be  part  of  a 
circle  of  60  inches'  circumference,  each  degree  will 
occupy  4th  of  an  inch.  An  error  of  rtajth  of  an 
inch  in  the  division  would  thus  mislead  the  mariner 
to  an  extent  of  more  than  four  statute  miles  as 
regards  his  position  on  the  waters.  But  such  a 
ship's  quadrant  is  but  a  coarse  and  rude  instru- 
ment compared  with  astronomical  instruments  for 
measuring  celestial  angular  distances  by  means  of 
a  divided  arc ;  in  these,  an  error  of  a  thousandth 
jjart  of  an  inch  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  serious 
magnitude. 

The  methods  of  original  graduation  above  described 
are  not  practically  adopted  except  for  the  largest 
and  most  imj>ortant  astronomical  or  geodesicai 
instruments.  Ordinary  instruments  are  graduated 
by  dividing  plAtes  or  engines  which  copy  and  adapt 
a  set  of  already  existing  divisions.  The  dividing- 
plate  which  is  used  for  common  purposes,  such  as 
dividing  compass  rings,  Ac,  is  a  divided  circle  with 
a  steel  straight-edge,  made  movable  on  the  axis  or 
arbor  of  the  plate  in  such  a  maimer  that  its  edge 
during  every  part  of  its  revolution  shall  fall  in  the 
exact  line  from  centre  to  circumference.  The  ring, 
protractor,  or  other  instrument  to  be  divided,  is 
clamped  upon  the  plate  with  its  centre  exactly  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  straight-edge 
is  moved  round,  and  made  to  halt  at  the  required 
divisions  on  the  circumference  of  the  dividing- 
platc,  and  by  using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a 
guide,  corresponding  divisious  are  marked  off  tiiwn 
the  concentric  arc  of  the  instrument  to  be  divided. 
The  dt riding-engine  is  a  very  complex  machine, 
requiring  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care  in  its 
construction  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  possession  of 
a  good  one  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  very 
good  income,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labour 
in  using  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  instrument 
of  Mr  Parsons  of  London,  who  for  many  years 
divided  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  theodolites, 
sextants.  Ac,  that  were  mode  in  this  couufy 
Among  the  mo*t  celebrated  dividing-engines  iuaj 
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be  mentioned  those  of  Ramsden,  Troughton,  Siinms, 
laid  Rom.  A  detailed  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Their 
principal  parts  consist  of  a  large  circle  divided 
with  extreme  care  by  original  graduation.  This 
wheel  is  racked  on  its  edge  with  teeth  as  equal  and 
accurate  as  the  divisions ;  a  very  carefully  con- 
structed endless  screw  works  in  these  teeth,  and 
is  moved  through  any  given  number  of  revolutions, 
or  any  measured  fraction  of  a  revolution,  by  means 
of  a  treadle  or  other  suitable  power,  thus  making 
the  requisite  stejw  for  each  division ;  another  part 
of  the  machine  cutting  a  fine  line  at  the  moment 
of  the  halt  of  each  step. 

These  divisions  are  cut  upon  an  arc  of  silver,  gold, 
or  platinum,  which  is  soldered  or  inlaid  upon  the 
limb  of  the  instrument,  the  precious  metals  being 
used,  on  account  of  the  oxidation  to  which  common 
metals  are  liable. 

GRjECIA,  Magna.   See  Magma  GrjEcia. 

GRAF,  the  German  equivalent  for  Count  (q.  v.), 
Comts,  Comes,  and  for  our  Earl  (q.  v.).  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  springs 
from  the  same  root  with  the  modern  German  rnfftn 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  mi/un,  to  snatch  or  carry  off 
hastily;  and  also  with  our  words  ret*,  <jnrt,  ami  tie 
last  syllable  of  vheriff.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  graf,  in  all  probability,  was  originally  a  fiscal 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  revenue 
of  a  district  The  title  first  ap]<ears  in  the  Ux 
mhea  (compiled  in  the  5th  c),  under  the  Latinised 
form  of  Gra/o ;  at  a  later  period,  the  office  is 
often  designated  by  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Comes. 
Charlemagne  divided  his  whole  kingdom  into 
graf  el  districts  (Unifengaut)  or  counties,  each  of 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  graf.  The  jkeople 
were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  a  representative 
called  the  Cent-yr^f  to  attend  to  their  interests 
with  the  graf,  and  probably,  if  necessary,  to  appeal 
from  Lis  decisions  to  the  central  government.  Then 
there  was  the  Stall-yraf,  or  stable-graf ;  the  Com?* 
&(abul\,  or  constable  of  later  times  ;  the  P/ah-graJ 
{Cowes  Ptdatii),  who  presided  in  the  domestic 
court  of  the  monarch,  which  as  such  was  the 
highest  court  in  the  realm  ;  the  Saul-graf,  who 
was  sent  as  an  extraordinary  deputy  of  the  king 
t<>  control  the  ordinary  gau-gra/m  ;  and  lastly,  the 
Afark-graf,  or  marquis,  on  whom  the  important 
duty  of  defending  the  bonier  lands  devolved.  When 
feudal  otiices  became  hereditary,  and  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, developed  itself,  the  graf  gradually  ceased 
to  be  an  officer  |M>s-*es<tod  of  real  power,  and  became 
merely  a  titled  noble.  In  Germany,  in  modern  times, 
there  are  two  classes  of  grafa :  those  who  are 
representatives  of  the  old  grafel  families,  who  held 
sovereign  jurisdiction  immediately  uuder  the  crown 
{la»cU*)iohcitU  and  who  still  belong  to  the  higher 
nobility,  their  chief  taking  the  title  Erlnucht 
(Illustrious) ;  and  those  who  form  the  highest  class 
of  the  lower  nobdity.  The  former  is  a  very  small, 
the  latter,  an  extremely  numerous  class  of  persons. 

GRA  FENBERG,  a  little  villsge  in  Austrian 
8Ueria,  is  an  extension  of  the  town  of  Freiwaldau 
towards  the  north,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  the  water-cure  (see  Hydropathy)  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1828  by  Priestniti  The 
village  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  the  climate  is  inclement, 
and  the  vegetation  scanty.  It  extends  from  the 
valley,  half  way  up  the  Grafenberge.  The  lodgings 
for  visitors  are  partly  in  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  baths,  partly  scattered  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  or  in  Freiwaldau. 


GRAFFITI  (Ital.  gntfito,  a  scratching),  a  class 
of  ancient  inscriptions  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  called,  and  of  which  several  collections 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  progress.  The  graffito 
is  a  rude  scribbling  or  scratching  with  a  stylus,  or 
other  sharp  instrument,  on  the  plaster  of  a  wall, 
a  pillar,  or  a  door-post.  Such  scribbling*  are  pretty 
commonly  found  on  the  substructions  of  Roman 
ruins,  as  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  Palatine,  and  in  still  greater 
numlvers  in  Pomi>eii  and  in  the  Roman  catacomlw. 
Their  literary  value,  of  course,  is  very  slight ;  but 
as  illustrating  the  character  and  habits  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  ancieut  Romans,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  '  street -life '  of  the  classic  period,  they  are 
deserving  of  study.  A  small  selection  of  Pompeiian 
graffiti  was  published  in  1837  by  Dr  Wordsworth ; 
but  the  most  complete,  or,  at  all  events,  the  most 
popular  collection,  is  that  of  Padre  Garnicci,  a 
Neapolitan  Jesuit,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
185ii.  Greek  graffiti  occasionally  are  found  upon 
Roman  ruins,  but  they  are  commonly  in  Latin,  and 
in  a  few  instances  at  Pompeii,  in  the  ancient  Oscan. 
A  few  specimens  may  not  lie  uninteresting. 

Some  of  them  are  idle  scribblings,  such  as  we 
may  sumioso  some  loiterer  to  indite  at  the  present 
day ;  thus,  some  lounger  at  the  door  of  a  wine- 
shop  at  Pompeii  amuses  himself  by  scratching  on 
the  door-post  the  taveru-kec|»er's  name — Taberna 
Appii  ('  Appiuss  Tavern'),  tig.  1.  In  other  cases,  wo 

Fig.  L 

meet  with  some  scrap  of  rude  pleasantry  or  scandal, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  defaces  the  walls  of  our 
own  towns  or  villages  ;  thus,  Augr  amat  A rahtmum 
CAuge  is  in  love  with  Arabienus'),  fig.  2.  Many 

AVCflA)Mv((U&\£/W\M 

Fig.  2L 

rude  sketches  also  are  found  upon  the  walls,  some 
of  them  evidently  caricatures,  others  seriously 
meant,  and  grotesque  fn>m  the  extreme  rudeness. 
A  great  many  of  the  subjects  of  those  sketches  are 
gladiatorial.    Here  is  a  specimen  (fig  3) : 


Fig.* 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  graffiti  are 
from  Pompeii,  but  many  hav«  also  W-en  <li*covcred 
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tome  of  them  ore  of  a  moat  interest- 
ing character.  One  discovered  by  Father  Garrueci 
in  1856,  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  palace 
of  the  Ciesars,  jH>sses*es  a  strange  and  truly  awful 
interest,  as  a  memorial  of  the  rude  early  conflicts 
of  paganism  with  tlie  rising  Christian  creed. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  pagan  caricature  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  and 
contains  a  Greek  inscription  descriptive  of  one 
Alexamenus  as  engaged  in  worshipping  God.  The 
chamber  in  which  it  was  found  appears  to  have 
been  a  waiting-room  for  slaves  and  others  of  inferior 
grade. 

The  graffiti  of  the  catacomla  are  almost  all 
sepulchral,  and  are  full  of  interest  as  illustrating 
early  Christian  life  and  «lnetriue»—  -See  for  the 
whole  subject  the  Edinburgh  tttvietv,  voL  ex.  pp.  411 
— 437. 

GRAFTING,  the  uniting  of  a  young  shoot  (*rio») 
of  one  kind  of  plant  to  a  stem  \rtock)  of  another  kind, 
so  that  the  scion  may  receive  nourishment  from  the 
stock.  Grafting  has  been  practised  from  ancient 
times,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  and  in  Virgil  and  other  Latin  classics ; 
although  it  cannot  lie  certainly  traced  to  a  more 
remote  antiquity  ;  and  its  introduction  among  the 
Chinese  is  ascribed  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
It  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  is  practised  for  various  pur]>oses,  but  chiefly 
for  the  perpetuation  and  propagation  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  whieh  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  seed,  and  is  accomplished  by  grafting 
more  rapidly  and  easily  than  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
Besides  this,  however,  grafting  is  of  great  use  in 
hastening  and  increasing  tlie  fruitfulness  of  fruit- 
trees ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ln-ing  impeded 
at  the  junction  of  the  stock  ana  scion — as  by  a 
deep  wound,  removal  of  bark  or  the  like — more 


being  cut  over,  is  cleft  down,  and  the  graft,  oat  into 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  its  lower  end  by  a  sharp  this 
knife,  is  inserted  into  the  cleft.  This  mode  of  graft- 
ing is  particularly  applicable  to  branches  of  Largs 


particularly  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  stock  and  scion;  and  repeated  graft- 
ing (technically,  working)  is  often  resorted  to  by 


gardeners  to  obtain  flowers  and  fruit  much  sooner 
than  would  naturally  be  the  case.  Graftiug  is  also 
employed  to  turn  to  account  the  vigour  of  a  root 
ana  stem  of  which  tlie  branches  are  exhausted 
or  otherwise  unproductive,  and  large  crops  of  fruit 
may  often  be  thus  obtained  in  a  garden,  much  sooner 
than  by  any  other  means. 

In  grafting,  it  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to 
that  the  Alburnum  (q.  v.)  of  the  scion  is  brought  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of 
the  one  never  unites  with  that  of  the  other,  remaining 
separate  and  marking  the  place  of  the  operation 
even  in  the  oldest  trees.  For  scions  or  grafts, 
pieces  of  about  six  to  eight  inches  long  are  generally 
taken  from  the  shoots  of  the  previous  summer,  with 
several  buds,  but  jwrtions  of  shoots  of  two  years  old 
are  sometimes  successfully  employed.  The  time  for 
grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  liegins  to 
appear.  The  scion  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions  from  the 
extremities  of  lateral  branches  are  more  likely  to 
become  speedily  fruitful  than  those  from  the  upper- 
most branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorous.  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting, 
so  that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it,  not  only  in 
vigour,  but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground, 
in  a  rather  dry  soil,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Scions  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and 
easUy  carried  to  a  distance,  by  sticking  their  lower 
end  into  a  potato.  The  end  should  always  be 
freshly  cut  off  when  the  scion  is  to  be  used.  There 
are  various  modes  of  grafting.  Cleft -grafting  (fig.  1) 
is  very  commonly  practised  when  the  stock  is  very 
thicker  than  the  scion.    The  stock 


Fig.  l.-Cleft-grafting. 

trees,  when  the  introduction  of  a  new  Viwioly  of 
fruit,  or  increased  fruitfulness,  is  sought  — Ocmv*- 
grafting  is  used  for  still  thicker  stocks,  which  are 
cut  across,  and  then  cleft  down  by  two  clefts 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  two  scions 
being  inserted  close  to  the  bark  in  each  cleft ;  of 
no  cleft  at  all  is  made, 
and  any  desired  num- 
ber of  scions  obliquely 
cut  away  on  one  side 
are  simply  inserted 
between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  the 
o|>eration  in  this  case 
Wing  deferred  till  the 
bark  readily  parts  from 
the  wood.  In  this  kind 
of  grafting,  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  opposite 
to  each  graft,  is  ad- 
vantageous. —  Tongue-  Fig.  2. 
grafting  (tig.  2)  is  the  o,  Umsiuc  grafting ;  6.  cleft  jmft. 
mode  most  commonly  111  -  ■  <*>  tonuu.  -  <  ■ ;•.  in <  ,,„i,. 
practised    for    young    f          •»  procit*-d  in  »*u 

i-.—  ;„   •        v  °     «■«•»  to  All  u|>  *ut-»t»ck»,  with. 

trees  in  nurseries,   r  or    out  c„tUng  „,  tr  the  lieaJ  uf 

this,  it   is   necessary  stuck, 
that  the  stock  and  the 

scion  should  l>e  of  not  very  different  thickness.  A 
slit  or  a  very  narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  stock  downwards,  and  a  similar  one 
in  the  scion  upwards,  both  having  been  first  cut 
obliquely,  at  corresjwnding  angles,  and  the  tongue 
tints  made  in  the  scion  being  inserted  into  the 
incision  in  the  stock, 
they  are  fastened  very 
closely  and  thoroughly 
together.  —  In  Saddle- 
grafting,  the  end  of  the 
stock  is  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  and 
the  scion  is  affixed  to 
it  the  base  of  the  scion 
having  ln>en  cut  or  slit 
up  for  the  purpose.— 
ShouliUr-grafling  (fig. 
3),  used  chiefly  for 
ornamental  trees,  is 
performed  by  cutting 
obliquely,  and  then 
cutting  across  a  small 
part  at  ton  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder, 
the  scion  being  cut  to  fit  it—  Ptg-grajling,  n  >t  i 


Fig.  3. — Shoulder-graftipg. 
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much  in  xue,  ia  accomplished  by  making  the  end 
of  the  scion  into  a  peg,  and  boring  the  top  of  the 
atock  to  receive  it. 

Whichever  of  these  modes  of  grafting  is  adopted, 
the  graft  must  be  fastened  in  its  place  by  tying,  for 
which  purpose  a  strand  of  bast-matting  is  commonly 
used.  The  access  of  air  is  further  prevented  by 
means  of  clay,  which  has  been  worked  up  with  a 
little  cl)opi>ed  bay,  horse  or  cow  dung,  and  water, 
sod  which  is  applied  to  the  place  of  junction  so  as 
to  form  a  ball,  tapering  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards In  France,  a  com|iosition  of  28  parts 
black  pitch,  28  Burgundy  pitch,  16  yellow  wax, 
14  tallow,  and  14  sifted  ashes,  is  generally  used 
instead  of  clay.  Gutta-percha,  applied  in  a  soft 
state,  hait  also  been  used,  or  eveu  blotting-paper 
held  fait  by  stripes  of  sticking-plaster.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  buds  shews  the  union  of  the  graft 
and  stock,  but  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove 
the  clay  in  less  than  three  months  ;  and  the  liga- 
tures, although  then  loosened,  are  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit* 
trees,  fruit  ia  often  obtained  in  the  second  year 
alter  grafting. 

Budding  (q.  v.)  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting ; 
sod  Flute-grafling  is  a  kind  of  budding  in  which 
a  ring  of  bark  is  used  instead  of  a  single  bud,  and 
a  stock  of  similar  thick  ness  having  been  cut  over, 
s  ring  of  bark  is  removed,  and  the  foreign  one 
substituted.  This  is  commonly  performed  in  spring, 
when  the  bark  parts  readily,  and  is  one  of  the  surest 
modes  of  grafting. — Inarch ing  (q.  v.),  or  grufling  by 
approach,  in  which  the  scion  is  not  cut  off  from  its 
parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new  stock,  is 
ractUed  chiefly  in  the  case  of  some  valuable  shrubs 
(it  iu  pots,  in  which  success  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

An  effect  is  produced  by  the  stock  on  the  scion 
whicb  it  nourishes  analogous  to  that  of  a  change 
of  sod ;  much  of  the  vigour  of  a  strong  healthy 
itock  is  also  communicated  to  a  scion  taken  even 
from  an  aged  tree.  There  is,  moreover,  in  some 
degree,  au  influence  of  the  elaborated  sap  descending 
from  the  scion  on  the  stock  which  supjHirts  it.  An 
imjiortant  j>art  of  the  practical  skill  of  the  gardener 
or  nurseryman  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
lands  of  stocks  for  different  sjtecies  and  varieties 
of  fruit-trees.  The  stock  and  scion,  however,  must 
not  l>e  of  sjKjciea  extremely  dissimilar.  No  credit 
U  due  to  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  about 
vines  grafted  on  tig-trees,  apples  on  planes,  &c,  the 
semblance  of  which  can  only  have  l>een  brought 
alwut  by  some  delusive  artifice  ;  for  all  attempts  at 
grafting  fad  except  among  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  natural  family. 

Herluceous  plants  with  firm  stems,  as  dahlias, 
fere  sometimes  grafted.  Some  kiuds  of  idanta,  of 
small  size,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  moist  hothouses 
or  hot lx-< Is,  under  bell-glasses,  whilst  the  junction 
of  the  scion  and  stock  is  going  on,  which  in  these 
circumstances  takes  place  very  surely  and  very 
expeditiously.  But  an  accumulation  of  too  much 
moisture  under  the  bell-glass  must  be  guarded 
agonist 

GKAGNA'NO,  a  town  of  10,470  inhabitants,  in 
the  province  of  Naples,  two  nides  Bout li -east  of 
Casteilamare,  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  Mount 
Gaurano,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
(unia.  The  origin  of  this  town  dates  from  the 
treat  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  D.,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Stabia,  in  dread  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  volcano,  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  mountain  of  Gaurauo.  G.  lies  in 
a  beautifully  picturesque  neighbourhood,  which 

ind  has  good  - 


GRAHAM,  Familt  or.  See 

GRAHAM,  Sir  Jambj  Robert  Jeorue,  rws 
RifiHT  Honourable,  of  Nethorby,  Cumberland, 
statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James,  the  first 
baronet,  by  Lady  C.  Stewart,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,  was  b«  rn  June 
1,  1792.  The  Grahams  of  Netherby  are  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Grahams  of  Ksk,  Viscounts  of  Preston, 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Strat  herns  and 
Menteith.  G.  was  educated  at  Westminst  r  School, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Queen's  Colloge,  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  ]<ord 
Montgomerie,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  wsr  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  mission  devolved  upon  him  at 
a  most  imiKirtant  moment,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  his  chief.  On  tbe  air.val  of  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  he  was  continued  in  his  post,  and  he 
afterwards  accepted  n  military  situation  attached 
to  the  person  of  Lord  William,  who  was  commander* 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  sent  in  this 
capacity  to  Murat,  witli  whom  at  Naples,  he  nego- 
tiated the  armistice  which  separated  that  general 
from  Napoleon.  In  1818,  ho  was  returned  for  Hull 
on  Whig  principles ;  but  at  the  next  election,  in 
182t),  lost  nis  seat,  and  some  years  elapsed  before 
he  re-entered  parliament.  In  1824,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  bis  father.  In 
1820,  he  was  returned  for  Carlisle  as  a  Whig,  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Ho 
displayed  so  much  ability  in  opposition,  that  Earl 
Grey  offered  him,  in  1830,  the  post  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  committee  of  the  cabinet  appointed 
to  discuss  and  settle  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  He  was  at  this  time  very  popular 
with  the  extreme  liberal  party,  and  was  supposed 
to  be,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Grey  cabinet,  most 
favourable  to  radical  changes.  In  1834,  he  seceded] 
from  the  government,  with  Mr  Stanley,  on  tbe 
appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish  Church  Tempor- 
alities Ad  He  refused  to  join  the  Peel  adminis- 
tration in  that  year,  but  gradually  in 
approximated  to  the  politics  of  that  statesman ;  a 
in  1841  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  He 
Department  in  tbe  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  on  one  occasion  declared  that  G.  was  tbe 
ablest  administrator  and  the  best  man  of  business 
he  had  ever  known.  In  1844,  be  issued  a  warrant 
for  opening  the  letters  of  Maxzini,  and  caused  the 
information  thus  obtained  to  he  communicated  to 
the  Austrian  minister,  an  act  by  which  the  ministry, 
and  G.  in  {(articular,  incurred  great  obloquy.  He 
also  encountered  great  displeasure  north  of  the 
Tweed  by  his  high-handed  method  of  dealing  with 
j  the  Scottish  Church  during  the  troubles  which 
ended,  contrary  to  bis  anticipation,  in  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
gave  Peel  a  warm  support  in  carrying  the  Corn 
Law  Repeal  Bill,  and  resigned  office  with  his  chief 
m  soon  as  that  great  measure  was  carried.  On  the 
death  of  Peel  in  1890,  he  became  leader  of  the 
Peelite  party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  led  the 
opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  In 
December  1852.  he  took  office  in  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  accepted  his 
old  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
was  a  post  much  below  his  talents  and  pretensions, 
but  he  held  it  until  February  1855.  G.  refused 
to  take  office  either  in  the  first  or  second  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  he  gave  that 
minister  a  general  support  He  died  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  October  25,  1801.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  again  met,  it  felt  that  it  had  lost 
one  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen.  His 
stature,  line  personal  presence,  his 
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calm  and  impressive  delivery,  his  ripe  and  geutle 
wisdom,  >wured  forth  in  a  stream  of  quiet,  yet 
winding  tud  persuasive  eloquence,  made  him  the 
Nestor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  his  changes 
of  opinion,  from  the  Whiggism  of  his  youth  to  the 
vehement  Conservatism  6l  his  manhoo»L  and  the 
Radicalism  of  his  old  age,  eX|>osed  him  to  incessant 
and  well-founded  charges  of  political  inconsistency. 

GRAHAM,  John,  Vibcount  Dundee,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhou.se, 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire.  He  was  born  in  1643,  entered  St  | 
Andrews  university  in  1665,  served  in  the  French 
army  from  166$  till  1672,  next  entered  the  Dutch 
service  as  cornet  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  horse 
guards,  and  is  reported  (but  on  no  good  authority) 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  prince  at  the  battle 
of  Seocffe  in  1674.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he 
obtained  (February  1678)  an  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  his  cousin, 
the  third  Marquis  of  Montrose  At  this  time,  the 
government  of  Charles  IL  was  engaged  in  its  insane 
attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  ujKin  the  people  of 
Scotland.  A  system  of  lines  ami  military  coercion 
had  been  carried  on  for  years  against  all  Noncon- 
formists ;  conventicles  and  field-preachings  were 
prohibited,  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all  who 
even  bar  Loured  the  recusants,  and  the  nation  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  iuformers.  Maddened  by  oppres- 
sion, and  tired  by  a  tierce  zeal  for  tbe  Covenant, 
the  people  flow  to  arms;  but  their  efforts  were 
irregular  and  detached,  and  each  successive  failure 
only  aggravated  their  sufferings.  Many  were  exe- 
cuted, the  jails  were  filled  with  captives,  and  those 
who  fled  were  outlawed,  and  their  property  seized. 
In  this  miserable  service,  G.  now  engaged.  He 
encountered  an  armed  body  of  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog,  June  1,  1679,  but  was  defeated,  about 
forty  of  his  troopers  being  shun,  and  himself  forced 
to  flee  from  the  field.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
(June  22),  he  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  where  the  royal  forces,  under  the  Duko  of 
Monmouth,  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the  Cove- 
nanters. In  this  battle,  three  or  four  were  killed 
while  defending  the  bridge,  but  in  the  pursuit, 
400  were  cut  down  (chiefly  by  G.'s  dragoons),  and 
1200  surrendered  unconditionally,  to  l>e  afterwards  j 
treated  with  atrocious  inhumanity.  These  affairs 
at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  are  the  only  contest* 
that  can  even  by  courtesy  be  called  battles  in 
which  G.  was  engage*!  in  Scotland  previous  to  the 
alnlication  of  James  IL  They  gave  no  scope  for 
valour,  and  displayed  no  generalship  In  his  other 
duties — pursuing,  detecting,  and  hunting  down 
unyielding  Covenanters—  G.  evinced  the  utmost 
zeaL  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  had  a  gift  from  the  crown 
of  the  estate  of  Dudhope.  and  was  made  constable  of 
Dundee.  In  1688,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  James  1 1,  as  Viscount 
Dundee  and  Lord  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  When 
the  bigotry  of  James  ha/1  driven  him  from  the 
throue,  Dundee  remained  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
the  fallen  monarcli.  He  was  joined  by  the  Jacobite 
Highland  clans  and  by  auxiliaries  from  Ireland, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  rebeUion  against  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary.  After  various 
movements  in  the  north,  he  advanced  upon  Blair 
in  Athol,  and  General  Mackay,  commanding  the 
government  force*,  hastened  to  meet  him.  The 
two  armies  confronted  each  other  at  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  July  27,  16S9.  Mackay's  force  was 
about  4000  men  ;  Dundee's,  2500  foot,  with  one 
troop  of  horse.  A  few  minutes  decided  the  contest. 
After  both  armies  had  exchanged  fire,  tho  High- 
landers rushed  on  with  their  swords,  and  the  enemy 


instantly  scattered  and  gave  way.  Mackay  lost 
by  death  and  capture  20(H)  men  ;  the  victors,  900. 
Dundee  fell  by  a  musket-shot  while  waving  on  one 
of  his  Itattalions  to  advance.  He  was  carried  off  the 
Held  to  U  iranl  House,  or  Blair  Castle,  and  there 
expired.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  pre- 
served the  letter-l>ook  of  Nairne,  private  secretary 
to  James  II.,  and  in  this  book  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Dundee  after  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  giving  James  a  short 
account  of  the  victory.  The  letter  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Macpherson  s  Original  Pa/>ers,  1775,  and 
has  been  treated  as  a  forgery ;  but  Nairne  could 
have  bad  no  conceivable  motive  for  forging  such  a 
document,  which  remained  unprinted  above  eighty 
years. 

The  character  and  services  of  Dundee  have  l>een 
greatly  exaggerated  and  blackened  by  party  spirit 
With  the  Jacobites,  he  was  the  brave  and  handsome 
cavalier,  the  last  of  the  great  Scots  and  gallant 
Grahams.  With  the  Covenanters,  he  was  'bloody 
Claverse,'  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  that  age.  He  was  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst  of  his  class.  As  a  military  com- 
mander, he  had  uo  opportunities  for  display.  He 
was  the  hero  of  only  one  important  battle,  and  in 
that  his  skill  was  shewn  chiefly  in  his  choice  of 
position.  As  a  tiersecutor,  he  did  not,  like  Dalyell, 
introduce  the  thumb-screw,  nor,  like  Grierson  of 
Lagg,  drown  helpless  women  at  stakes  on  the  sea- 
sands.  *  In  any  service  I  have  been  in,'  he  said,  '  I 
never  inquired  further  in  the  laws  than  the  orders 
of  my  superior  officers and  in  Scotland  he  had 
very  bad  superior  officers—low-minded,  cruel,  relent- 
less taskmasters.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  repu- 
tation that  he  died  after  a  great  victory,  fighting  for 
an  exiled  and  deserted  monarch.  This  last  enter- 
prise has  given  a  certain  romantic  interest  to  bis. 
name  and 


GRAHAM,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  living  chemist, 
was  horn  in  Glasgow  in  1805.  Having  stmlied  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  became,  in  1830,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Andersoman  University, 
and  continued  in  that  office  till  1837,  wln>n  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Turner  in  tho  chemical  chair  of  University 
College,  London.  In  1855,  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Mint,  and  resigned  his  professorship.  From 
the  year  1831,  in  which  his  memoir, 4  On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Alcoa  tea,  Definite  Compounds  of  Salts  and 
Alcohol,"  appeared  in  the  Tranmdions  of  the.  Royal 
Society  of  Edinhurgh,  to  tho  present  time,  he  has 
been  constantly  publishing  important  contributions 
to  chemistry.  Amongst  the  most  important  of 
hi*  memoirs  we  may  mention  the  following  :  '  On 
the  Law  of  Diffusion  of  Gases'  (TV.  R.  Soc.  Edin. 
1834) ;  *  Researches  on  the  Arseniates,  Phoapliates, 
an  1  Modifications  of  Phosphoric  Acid'  [Phil.  7V. 
1833);  'On  the  Motion  of  Gases,  their  Effusion 
and  Transpiration'  [I  hid,  1846  and  1849);  4  Ou 
the  Diffusion  of  Liquids'  (/'«/.  1850  and  1851); 
'On  Osmotic  Force'  (J hid.  1854)  ;  'Liquid  Diffusion 
Applied  to  Analysis,'  and  'On  Liquid  Transpira* 
tion  in  Relation  to  Chemical  Composition '  (IhuL 
1861).  In  addition  to  these  memoirs,  ho  has  brought 
out  an  excellent  treatise  on  Chemistry,  which  baa 
passed  through  two  editions.  G.  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  President  of  the  Chemical  and 
the  Cavendish  Societies,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  has  more  than  once  been  appointed  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  He  has  likewise  frequently 
been  placed  by  government  on  important  scientific 

GRAHAMR,  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  son  of 
a  legal  practitioner,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  April 
22,  1765,  and  was  educated  at  the  univereitv  at 
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that  city.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1784, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  the 
tuition  of  a  relative,  and  was  admitted  a  meirdur 
of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  in  1791, 
and  in  1795,  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocate*.  Finding 
the  legal  profession  unstated  to  his  tastes,  and 
kavir,_  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  means,  he  withdrew 
from  professional  practice,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  had  long  retarded 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  country  clergyman  with 
a  wistful  eye,  and  an  opportunity  offering,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
2$th  May  1809.  He  was  successively  curate  of 
Shipton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Sedgerield  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Ill  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  sacred  duties,  and  he  returned  to 
Scotland  ;  sending  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh,  he 
proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  died  at  his  brother's 
residence,  near  that  city,  on  the  14th  Sejitembcr 
1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

G.  has  left  behind  several  poetical  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are — Mary  Quern  of  Scot*,  a  dramatic 
poem  ;  The  Sabfath ;  The  Bird*  of  Scotland ;  and 
The  British  Gcortjic*.  It  is  on  The  Sabbath  that 
his  fame  rests.  He  was  a  retiring,  amiable,  and 
affectionate  man,  and  possessed  a  deep  love  for 
nature,  and  those  passages  in  his  poems  are  the  best 
that  give  utterance  to  that  love.  There  was  nothing 
bold  or  mounting  in  hia  genius,  but  he  had  a 
of  musical  verso  and  rural 


GRAIN  COAST.    See  Guinea. 
G RAINES  D'AVIGNON.  See  French  Berries. 
GRAINING  (Leuciscm  LancuttriattU),  a  hah  of 
the  family  Cyprinuhe,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Dace  (q.  v.),  which  it  much  resembles.    It  was  first 
ited  out  as  a  different  species  by  Pennant,  who 
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portion  of  the  bed  of 


GRAHAME'S  or  HOTHAM'S  ISLAND.  A 
mass  of  dust,  sand,  and  scoria*  thrown  out  of  a 
submarine  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
remained  for  some  time  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  received  these  names.  It  made  its  apj»earance 
about  thirty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  to 
Sciacca,  in  July  1831.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  action  of  the  volcano  had  ceased,  it  had  a 
circumference  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the 
highest  | « tint  was  estimated  at  170  feet  al>ove  the 
sea.  and  the  inner  diameter  of  the  crater  about  400 
yards.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  ceased,  the  action 
of  the  waves  l>egan  to  reduce  the  island,  and  before 
many  months  transpired,  the  whole  mass  of 
and  sand  disappeared,  being 
of  volcanic  cinder  in  that 
the  Mediterranean. 

GRAHAM'S  LAND,  an  island  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Biacoe  in  February  1832,  lies 
fo  lat  6-1  45]  S.,  and  long.  63*  51'  W.,  being  nearly 
on  the  meridian  of  the  east  extremity  of  Tierra  del 
Fue>jo,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
the  prlar  circle.  The  position,  as  above  defined,  is 
precisely  that  of  Mount  William,  the  highest  spot 
■ern.  In  front,  towards  the  north,  are  a  number 
of  islets,  called  Biscoe's  Range.  No  living  thing, 
excepting  a  few  birds,  appears  to  exist 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  Caj»e  Colony,  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  maritime  division  of  Albany.  It  is  about  25 
mile*  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  33°  19  S.,  and  long.  26° 
31  E. ;  and  it  contains  about  50(H)  inhabitants, 
chiefly  English.  G.  T.  is  the  see  of  two  bishops 
— one  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  another  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  also  several  Wesleyan 
ministers,  besides  the  pastors  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Among  the  other  institutions  of  the  place 
are  its  banks,  insurance  offices,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
public  library,  a  general  hospital,  aud  some  weekly 
&ewspaj>ers. 

GRAIN  (Lat.  granitm,  any  small  hard  seed  or 
particle),  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  corn, 
denoting  the  seeds  of  the  Certalta. 


it  in  the  Mersey.  It  occurs  in  a  few  English 
streams,  and  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  rather  more  slender  than  the  dace.  In  its 
habits  and  food  it  resembles  the  trout,  rises  readily 
at  the  artificial  fly,  and  affords  good  sjiort  to  the 
angler. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  or  MELEGTJETTA 
PEPPER,  an  aromatic  and  extremely  hot  and 
pungent  seed,  imported  from  Guinea.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  A  tnomum  MrtrtjmVa,  or  .1.  Grana  Paradisi,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Scitaminetr  or  Zimj!fxT<tee<rt 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  one -dowered  scapes  (leafless 
stems),  about  three  feet  high,  and  ovate  or  elliptic- 
oblong  capsules  containing  many  seeds.  By  the 
natives  of  Africa,  these  seeds  are  used  as  a  spice  or 
condiment  to  season  their  foal ;  in  Europe,  they 
are  chiefly  employed  as  a  medicine  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  fraudulently  to  increase  the  pungency 
of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors.  By  56  Geo. 
III.  c  58.  brewers  and  dealers  in  beer  in  England 
are  prohibited,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  even 
having  grains  of  paradise  in  their  possession.  This 
drug  is  much  used  to  give  apparent  strength  to 
bail  gin.  The  name  Meieguctta  Pepper,  or  Guinea 
Pepper  (q.  v.),  is  also  given  to  other  pungent  seeds 
from  the  west  of  Africa. 

GRATTLE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 
the  Starling  family  {Slurnida),  all  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. They  have  very  much  the  habits  of 
starlings,  and  some  of  them  even  excel  starlings  in 
their  imitative  jiowers,  and  par'icularly  in  the 
imitation  of  human  sjteech.  This  is  remarkably  tho 
case  with  the  Min  ■  Birds  (q.  v.)  of  the  East  Indies, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  graklea.  Numerous 
species  inhabit  Africa.  Some  of  them  are  birds  of 
splendid  plumage.  The  Paradise  G.  {Graculn  ijryl- 
hvora)  of  India  has  acquired  a  peculiar  celebrity  as  s> 
destroyer  of  locusts  and  caterpillars.  It  is  about  tho 
size  of  a  blackbird.  Buffon  tells  us,  that  in  order 
to  stop  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  the  island  of 
Bourlxin,  this  bird  was  introduced  from  India  by 
the  government.  The  grakles,  however,  beginning 
to  examine  the  newly-sown  fields,  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  planters,  and  were  exterminated ;  but 
it  was  found  necessary,  after  a  few  years,  again  to 
introduce  them,  and  "they  are  now  very  numerous, 
although  thev  do  not  confine  themselves  to  insect 
food,  but  in  default  of  it  are  ready  to  betake  them- 
selves to  seeds  and  fruits.  They  sometimes  enter 
pigeon-houses  and  feed  on  the  eggs,  or  even  on  the 
newly-hatehed  young.  When  tamed,  they  liecome 
very  pert  and  familiar,  and  exhibit  a  great  aptitude 
for  imitating  the  voices  of  animals.     A  G.  of 
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this  species,  kept  in  a  farmyard,  has  been  known 
to  imitate  most  of  its  ordinary  sounds,  as  those  of 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. — Some  of  the  grakles 
are  known  as  summer  birds  of  passage  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America. 

ORALLY  or  GRALLATCRES  (Lat  stilt- 
walkers),  an  order  of  birds,  generally  characterised 
by  very  long  legs,  the  tarsus  (shank)  in  particular 
being  much  elongated,  and  by  the  nakedness  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tibia,  adapting  them  for  wading  in 
water  without  wetting  their  feathers.  They  have 
also  generally  long  necks  and  long  bills.  The  form 
of  the  bill,  however,  is  various ;  and  in  its  size, 
strength,  and  hardness,  it  is  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
food  ;  some,  as  snipes,  which  feed  chiefly  on  worms 
and  other  soft  animals,  having  a  very  soft  weak  bill, 
whilst  others,  which  feed  on  larger  and  stronger 
animals,  have  the  bill  proportionately  large  and 
strong.  The  form  of  the  body  is  generally  slender. 
The  greater  number  of  the  G.  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast  or  of  marshy  district*.  Many  are  birds  of 
passage.  Even  those  which  are  not  aquatic  are 
generally  driven  from  the  districts  which  they 
frequent  either  by  frost  or  drought  Cuvier  divided 
this  order  into  Brrvipennes  (q.  v.),  (Ostrich,  Casso- 
wary, Emu,  Ac)  ;  Pressirosires  (Bustards,  Plovers, 
Lapwings,  Ac.)  ;  Cultrirostres  (Cranes,  Herons, 
Storks,  Adjutants,  Spoonbills,  Ac);  Longirvstres 
(Snipes,  Curlews,  Godwite,  Sandpipers,  Ac.) ;  and 
MacrodacUjU  (Rails,  Crakes,  Coots,  Ac.).  The 
Jirevipennes  are  constituted  by  some  into  a  distinct 
order,  Cursor**,  and  differ  very  widely  in  many 
respects  from  the  true  Grains. 

GRAM.   See  Chick  Pea. 

GRAMI'NEJE.  See  Grasses. 

GRAMMAR,  in  its  usual  sense,  and  as  applied 
to  a  particular  Language,  investigates  and  system* 
atises  the  facta  of  that  language,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  approved  writers  and  sjieakers ;  the  main 
divisions  or  heads  being  :  (1)  the  way  in  which  the 
sounds  or  spoken  words  are  represented  by  letters 
(Orthography) ;  (2)  the  division  of  words  into 
classes,  or  'parts  of  sjicech,'  the  changes  or  inflec- 
tions they  undergo,  their  derivation  and  composition 
(Etymology) ;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  tlicy  are 
joined  together  to  form  sentences  (Syntax).  A  book 
emlwdying  the  results  of  such  investigations,  with  a 
view  to  enable  learners  to  understand  a  language, 
and  to  use  it  properly,  is  a  grammar  of  that 
language. 

Languages  were  not  originally  constructed  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  grammar  previously  laid  down  ; 
but  grammar  rules  were  deduced  from  languages 
already  in  existence.  In  the  days  of  Plato,  jwrhaiis 
the  greatest  master  of  language  that  ever  wrote,  the 
division  of  words  into  classes  or  jwrta  of  8|>eech 
had  not  yet  been  made.  Plato  himself,  according 
to  Max  Muller,  took  the  first  step  in  formal  grammar 
by  makiug  the  distinction  of  noun  and  verb,  or 
rather  of  subject  and  predicate  ;  for  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  ideas  or  elements  of  a  pro|x>sition 
he  was  making,  rather  than  in  the  words  themselves. 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoic  philosophers  made  further 
advances  in  the  analysis  of  language,  but  they 
attended  little  to  the  forms  of  words,  their  object 
being  logical  rather  than  grammatical  (see  Genitive). 
It  was  the  Alexandrian  scholars,  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing critical  editions  of  Homer  and  the  other  Greek 
classics,  who  first  analysed,  classified,  and  named 
the  phenomena  of  language  as  language;  and  it 
was  one  Dionysius  Thrax,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
Greek  {Grammaticus,  from  Gr.  gramma,  a  letter; 
as  those  who  taught  boys  their  Roman  letters  were 


called  LUeratores)  at  Rome,  that  published  the  first 
practical  systematic  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of 
bis  Roman  pupils  (about  80  B.  c).  This  work,  which 
still  exists,  though  much  interpolated,  became  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  l>oth  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  when  grammars  of  the  modern  European 
tongues  came  to  be  written,  they  naturally  followed 
the  classical  models.  The  chief  matters  treated  of 
in  grammar  are  considered  under  such  heads  as 

AjWECTIVE,  CONJUNCTION,  DECLENSION.  Ac. 

In  quite  recent  times,  the  study  of  language  has 
advanced  beyond  this  empirical  stage,  in  which  its 
object  was  confined  to  the  explaining  and  teaching 
individual  languages  ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
'Comparative  Grammar,'  has  brought  to  light  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  so  as  to  classify  them,  after  the 
manner  of  natural  history,  into  families  and  minor 
groups,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinities. 
Still  higher  questions,  entering  into  the  origin  and 
growth  of  speech,  and  seeking  to  give  a  scientific 
account  of  its  phenomena,  now  occupy  the  more 
advanced  students  of  this  subject  Sec  Lanouaqs, 
Inflection. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  received  their  name  at 
a  time  when  the  grammar  of  the  English  language 
was  not  written,  and  when  all  kuowledge  of  the 
principles  of  language  could  be  obtained  only  through 
a  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  tongues, 

Iiarticiuarly  Latin.  The  idea  which  lay  at  tho 
■asis  of  these  institutions  still  pervades  them,  aud 
the  ancient  languages  are  the  principal  subjects 
of  instruction.  History,  geography,  and  modern 
languages  have  of  late  years  been  admitted  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  ; 
but  these  subjects  still  hold  a  sultordinate  place, 
and  distinction  in  Latin  and  Greek  gives  pre- 
eminence, and  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  both 
to  masters  and  pupils.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
so  long  as  the  universities  recognise  the  ancient 
tongues  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  see  Public  Schools, 
National  Education. 

GRAMME  is  the  standard  unit  of  French 
measures  of  weight,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  0*  Centigrade 
(corresponding  to  3*2°  Fah.)  ;  the  other  weights 
have  received  names  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  grammes  they  contain,  or  the  number  of  times 
they  are  contained  in  a  gramme:  in  the  former 
case,  the  Greek  numerals  deco,  hecto,  kilo,  miria, 
expressing  weights  of  10  grammes,  100  grammes, 
1000  grammes,  10,000  grammes ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Roman  numerals  deci,  centi,  are  prefixed,  to 
express  tenths,  hundredths  of  a  gramme.  Starting 
from  the  relation  between  the  English  yard  and 
the  French  metre,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the 
units  of  weight,  and  it  is  found  that  a  gramme  = 
15-43248  grains  Troy,  from  which  the  equivalents 
in  English  measure  for  the  other  weights  can  easily 
be  found  :  thus — 

CrtJni  Troy.  IM.  AtatatupoU. 

Ocwlimininie  =i            IMS348  =  -<JUUi£A44i4 

D«ci|(rantm«  =          1  A4.EM8  =s 

Osammk         -a         IS  4.H4S  -a  •<«'*f"464 

Ifc-cagramme  =       I M  Sf«J  =  QttftWM 

Hectogramme!  9     154.1348  =  'fr.MfM 

KtloffTSinmC   =•    1543^48  m,  »  S0464 

MtTiammnM  «3  154.124  8  >=  W-IM64  =  IIKSU'rt. 

Quintal  (q.».)s  1543348'  <-  ^»"464  —  1  KM  ,, 

GRAMMONT,  a  small  town  of  Belginm,  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Dender,  20  miles  south-south-east  of  Ghent 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  fine  linen,  and  damask 
and  woollen  fabrics;  and  carries  on  ootton-spiuning, 
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dyeing,  bleaching,  tanning,  distilling,  and  brewing. 
Pop.  about  75(H). 

GRAM  MONT,  or  GRAMONT,  Philubctt, 
Cooxt  OF,  a  celebrated  French  courtier,  son  of 
Anthony,  Duke  of  Grammont,  was  born  about  1621. 
While  still  very  young,  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
unier  Conde  and  Turenne,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  most  chivalric  bravery.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  with  this  reputation  added  to  his 
youth,  noble  birth,  a  handsome  person,  tine  talents 
and  accomplishments,  a  lively  wit,  and  strangely 
good-fortune  at  play,  at  which  he  won  such 
amounta  as  to  support  even  his  extravagant  expen- 
ditures, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  favourite. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantries,  and  even 
had  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  be  the  rival  of  the 
king  in  the  affections  of  one  of  his  favouritea 
This  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  France ;  and 
he  found  a  pleasant  refuge  and  congenial  society 
in  the  nay  and  licentious  court  of  Charles  1L  of 
England.  Here,  after  many  adventures,  he  engaged 
to  marry  Eliza  Hamilton,  sister  of  Anthony,  Count 
Hamilton,  but  slipped  out  of  London  without 
fulfilling  his  promise.  Two  of  the  lady's  brothers 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  forgetful  Frenchman, 
and  coming  up  with  him  at  Dover,  asked  him 
'  if  ho  had  not  forgotten  something.'  '  Oh,  to  be 
sure,'  replied  G.,  'Ihave  forgotten  to  marry  your 
sister;'  and  returned  to  Loudon  to  complete  his 
engagement.  He  then  went  to  France,  where  his 
wife  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Henry  Howard,  Marquis  of  Stratford,  and  the  other 
became  Abbess  of  Poussay,  iu  Lorraine.  He  died 
in  1707.  See  Memoir*  of  Ute  Cum  tit  dt  Grttmmont 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton 
(edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  181 1 ;  repriuted  in 
Bonn's  '  extra  volumes '). 

GRA'MPIANS,  the  name  of  the  principal 
mountain  system  iu  Scotland.  The  system  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  forming  the  well- 
known  high  grounds  of  Aberdeenshire,  Kincardine- 
shire, Forfarshire,  and  Perthshire.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  summits  of  this  main  range  is  from 
2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  highest  elevation  reached 
is  that  of  Ben  Nevis  (4406  feet)  at  its  western 
extremity.  An  outlying  branch  of  the  G.  extends 
north  ward  from  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  ami  comprises  among  its  chief  summits  Ben 
Muicdhui  (421)6  feet)  and  Cairngorm  (401)6  feet). 
South wanl  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  G.  are 
situated  numerous  groups  and  chains  of  greater  or 
less  extent  Among  these  the  chief  summits  are 
Ben  Cruachan  (3390  feet),  Ben  Lomond  (3191  feet), 
Ben  More  (3818  feet),  Ben  Lawers  (3946  feet),  and 
Schiehallion  (3514  feet). 

GRAMPIANS,  mountains  in  Australia,  run 
north  and  south  in  the  west  part  of  Victoria, 
stretching  in  S.  lat  from  36°  52  to  37"  38",  and  in  E 
long,  from  142°  25'  to  142"  47'.  From  their  eastern 
•lope  flow  the  Glcnelg  and  its  affluents.  The  loftiest 
peak  of  the  range,  Mount  William,  is  4500  feet  high 
above  the  sea. 

GRAMPUS  (probably  from  the  French,  Grand 
jniamn,  great  fish),  a  cetaceous  animal,  common  in 
the  arctic  seas,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen,  not  (infrequent  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
well  known  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the 
DdfJiini  l  r  or  Dolphin  family,  and  is  commonly 
referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same  genus  with 
the  porpoise,  under  the  names  Phoeana  Orca,  P. 
Gramf/tut,  and  P.  gladiator,  although  a  new  genus, 
GrampuA,  has  also  been  proposed  for  it  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  Ddpkinida,  oft* 


twenty  feet  in  length;  its  form  spindle-shaped, 
but  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  porpoise,  from 
which  it  also  differs  in  the  much  greater  height  of 
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its  dorsal  fin,  in  the  upper  jaw  projecting  a  littls 
over  the  lower,  and  in  the  smaller  number  of  teeth, 
which  are  about  eleven  on  each  side  in  each  jaw. 
The  tail  is  powerful ;  in  a  8]>ecimen  twenty-one  teet 
long,  it  was  found  to  l»e  seven  feet  broad.  The 
G.  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  It  is  very 
voracious,  and  pursues  salmon  up  the  mouths  of 
rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  reachea  Marvellous  stories 
are  told  of  attaeks  which  it  makes  on  the  whale, 
and  of  its  tearing  out  and  devouring  the  whale's 
tongue,  but  even  the  least  improbable  require 
confirmation.  The  G.  possesses  great  strength  and 
activity. 

GRAN  (Mag.  Etztenjam).  a  town  of  Hungary,  is 
finely  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  25  miles  north-west  of  l'esth.  It 
is  a  royal  free-town,  is  the  see  of  the  primate  of 
Hungary,  and  is  rich  in  fine  buildings.  Pop., 
including  the  suburlm,  12,700.  G.,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  was  the  residence  of 
the  Hungarian  prince,  Gcjza ;  and  here  his  son,  St 
Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  in 
979,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  1000.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  has  undergoue  assaults  and 
sieges  almost  without  number. 

GRAN  SASSO  1>  ITALIA  ('Great  Rock  of 
Italy'),  also  called  Monte  Cokno,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  horn  which  it  presents  on  the  east, 
is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines,  having 
an  elevation  of  10,206  feet  It  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi,  between  Teramo  and 
Aquila.  It  owes  its  name  partly  to  its  height, 
and  partly  to  its  being  formed  of  a  single  mass 
of  calcareous  earth  from  its  middle  to  its  summit 
It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  side  of 
Teramo,  where  it  is  broken  into  tremendous 
precipices.  The  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Wolves,  bears,  and  chamois  abound  on  the 
mountain — the  last  of  these  animals  being  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  Apennines.  The  general 
character  of  the  scenery  is  more  Alpine  than 
Apenuine,  and  in  wild  grandeur  and  variety  it 
is  not  suq>as»ed  by  any  landscajw  in  Italy.  To 
the  painter,  geologist  and  botanist  it  affords  a  rich 
field  for  their  respective  pursuits.  See  Itinerary 
of  F.  Caldane. 

GRANA  DA,  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
old  provinces  in  the  south  of  Spain,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Andalusia,  on  the  E.  by 
on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterr 
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greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  was 
about  210  miles,  ami  its  greatest  breadth  alont  80 
Uiuvx.  It  is  now  divide* I  into  the  three  modern 
provinces  of  Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga,  the 
united  areas  of  which  amount  to  11,063  square  miles, 
and  the  united  population,  in  1857,  to  1,21 1.699.  The 
surface  of  this  ancient  province  is  mountainous  and 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  The  mountain-ranges 
— the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  the  Alpujarras — as  a  general 
rule,  run  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Almanzora,  Almeria,  Jenil,  Guadal- 
horce,  and  Guadiaro,  nil  of  which,  save  the  Jenil,  an 
affluent  of  the  Guadalquivcr,  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  province  of  G.  is,  on  the  whole,  fruit- 
ful and  highly  cultivated.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  silver,  copj>er,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting. 
Saline  and  mineral  springs  abound. 

Li  the  time  of  the  Romans,  G.  was  a  portion  of 
the  province  of  Boetica  ;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion 

For  a 
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it  formed  an  independent  Moorish  kin) 
time  it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  developed 
great  agricultural  and  commercial  resources.  Froin 
the  year  1248  the  Moorish  kings  of  G.  were  obliged 
to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Castile. 
A  quarrel,  however,  which  arose  Wtween  the  vassal 
king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  15th 
c.,  resulted  in  a  war  of  eleven  years'  duration,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
G.  by  the  Spaniards  iu  1492,  and  the  total  destruction 
of  Moorish  authority  in  Spain. 

GRANADA  (Spanish,  Qranata,  Arab.  Gurnet- 
thah,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Karndtta)^  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Phoenician  origin),  a  famous 
city  of  Spain,  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  now  chief  town  of  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of 
2445  feet  above  sea-level,  in  lat  37"  15  N-,  long. 
3*  45'  W.,  and  is  altout  140  miles  east-south-east 
of  Seville.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jenil,  overlooking  the  fertile  and  extensive  Vega 
or  plain  of  G.,  and  is  watered  also  by  the  D;irro, 
a  rapid  mountain-stream,  which  jouis  the  Jenil 
about  a  mile  lielow  the  town.  Though  now  sadly 
decayed,  it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  towns  of 
Spain,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  bus  a 
university,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  about  800  students. 
One  of  the  two  hills  on  which  the  town  is  mainly 
budt  is  surmounted  by  the  Alhambra  (q.  v.)  ;  the 
other  hill  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  called  the 
Albayzin,  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  now 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  gipsies.  The  city  of 
G.  proper,  namely,  that  portion  of  it  that  contains 
the  Alhambra,  is  surrounded  by  high  but  ruinous 
walla,  and  by  strong  towers.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  un^veu ;  the  houses,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  well  built,  are  heavy  and 
gloomy  in  outward  appearance,  having  the  flat 
roofs  and  projecting  balconies  of  the  Moorish  style 
of  architecture;  the  interiors,  however,  are  con- 
venient and  suitable  to  the  climate.  G.  has  several 
charming  public  squares.  The  cathedral,  a  splendid 
structure,  profusely  decorated  with  jaspers  and 
coloured  marbles,  and  having  a  high-altar  placed 
under  a  dome,  supported  by  22  pillars,  contains  the 
monuments  <>f  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Philip  L 
and  his  consort  Juana.  The  industry  and  trade  of 
the  town  are  quite  inconsiderable.    Pon.  63,431. 

The  modern  city  of  G.  was  founded  by  the  Moors 
in  the  8th  c,  and  for  some  time  remained  subject 
to  the  califs  of  Cordova  ;  but  in  1235  it  became 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction  as  a  wealthy  trading  city  and  as  the 
seat  of  arts  and  architecture.    Under  the  Moors,  it 


attained  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.  To»  ard 
the  close  of  the  loth  c,  it  is  said  to  have  had 
400,000  inhabitants,  and  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall  fortified  with  1030  towers.  The  Vega 
of  G.,  in  front  of  the  city,  was  celelmiteJ  for  two 
hundred  years  as  the  scene  of  contest  between  the 
Moors  and  the  chivalry  of  Christendom-  a  contest 
which  was  bronght  to  a  termination  only  by  the 
capture  and  complete  subjection  of  G.  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1492,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 

GRANADA,  a  city  of  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America,  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  state.  In  1854, 
including  the  suburbs,  and  municipality  of  Jaltava, 
it  had  a  pojrulation  of  from  12,000  to  15,000,  con- 
tained seven  churches,  an  hospital,  and  nominally 
a  university,  and  was  the  thriving  seat  of  many 
commercial  establishments.  It  suffered  greatly, 
however,  from  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  in  the 
republic  during  that  year,  and  was  under  siege  from 
May  1854  to  February  1865 ;  but  was  bravely  and 
successfully  defended  by  Don  Fruto  Chamorm,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  jwxrty.  In  1856,  Chamorro 
having  in  the  meantime  died,  G.  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  democrats,  but  was  rettken  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  efforts  were  made 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  city.  It  has  not 
yet,  however,  regained  its  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

GRANADI'LLA,  the  edible  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Passion-flower  (q.  v.).  The  name,  origin- 
ally bestowed  by  .Spanish  settlers  in  the  West 
Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America,  is  a  diminutive 
of  granada,  a  iwmegranate.  The  Cosmos  Q. 
[Pasnidora  quudranyuhtr'u)  is  extensively  diffused 
over  these  regions,  and  much  cultivated.  The  plant 
is  a  luxuriant  and  very  ornamental  climber,  often 
employed  to  form  orltours  and  covered  walks  ;  it 
has  large,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers ;  oblong 
fruit  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  a  Bweet  and  slightly  acid  pulp,  very 
gratefully  cooling.  It  is  often  eaten  with  wine  and 
sugar.— The  Apple-fruited  G.,  or  Sweet  Cala- 
bash (P.  maJiformia),  is  plentiful  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  wild  swine.  It  is,  however,  a  very  agreeable 
fruit  alwut  two  inches  in  diameter,  its  pulp  gela- 
tinous, the  rind  so  hard  as  to  be  sometimes  made 
into  snuff-boxes  and  toys.  The  Laurel-leaved  G. 
(P.  Uittri/olia},  sometimes  called  water  lemon  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  fruit  alwut  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg;  the  plant  has  red  and  violet  fragrant  flowers, 
and  very  long  tendrils.  The  fruit  has  a  whitish 
pulp,  so  watery,  that  it  is  usually  sucked  through 
a  hole  in  the  rind ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and 
a  slight  acidity.  It  is  much  cultivated. — Several 
kinds' of  G.  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  hothouses 
in  Britain.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  they  grow  in 
the  o|>en  air. 

GRANARY  WEEVIL,  another  name  of  the 

Corn  Weevil  (q.  v.). 

GRAN  BY,  Jons  Mansers,  Marqcts  of,  an 
English  general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Duke 
of  Rutland,  was  born  January  2,  1721.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  at  an  early  age 
elected  M.P.  for  Grantham.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  Sootland. 
Apjiointcd  colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  1755,  in 
February  1759,  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Germany, 
as  second  in  command,  under  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  of  the  British  troops,  co-operatmg  with  tlra 
king  of  Prussia,    After  the  battle  of  Minden,  for 
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his  conduct  in  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  superior  officer,  who  resigned,  and 
was  afterwards  cashiered,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  troops,  and  held  that 
post  during  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Kitties  of  Warburg  in  1760,  of  Kirchdenkern  in 
1761,  and  of  Gncbenstein  and  Homhurg  iu  1762. 
In  1760,  during  his  absence  with  the  army,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  council  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  was  constituted  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  in  1766  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  He  died  October  20,  1770,  in  his  00th 
year.  Though  very  popular  in  his  time,  as  evidenced 
by  the  frequency  with  which  his  portrait  was  used 
as  a  sign  to  public-houses,  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  ot  tho  most  terrible  invectives  of  Junius  ;  and 
his  military  qualities*  appear  to  have  been  much 
overrated  by  his  conternjioraries. 

GRAND,  in  Music,  is  a  word  synonymous  with 
great — such  as  grand  sonata,  grand  symphony, 
overture,  or  chorus,  signifying  that  the  composition 
is  fail  and  not  simple  or  easy. 

GRAND  CAPE,  in  English  Law,  the  name  of 
the  writ  whereby  in  an  action  of  dower,  on  the 
fadure  of  the  defendant  to  appear  to  answer  to  the 
uunmons,  a  third  part  of  his  lands  are  attached  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  court  The  writ  contains 
an  order  for  the  defendant  to  appear  on  a  day 
specified.  If  the  defendant  do  not  appear  on  the 
return  of  the  writ  of  grand  cape,  judgment  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  widow,  who  is  there ii]K>n  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  in  satisfaction  of  her 
dower, 

GRAND  COUTUMIER  OF  NORMANDY 
is  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Normandy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  third  year 
of  Henry  III.  It  contains  the  laws  and  customs 
which  were  in  use  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  and  such  also  as 
were  in  force  in  Normandy  after  the  separation  of 
that  duchy  from  England.  It  is  therefore  a  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Normandy  as  they  stood  subse- 
quent to  the  union  with  England.  The  customs 
of  Normandy  were  to  a  great  extent  adopted  in 
England  after  the  Couquest ;  and  the  laws  of  this 
country,  particularly  during  tho  reigns  of  the 
Norman  sovereigns,  present  a  great  similarity  to 
those  of  Normandy.  Sir  M.  Hale,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  England,  contends  that  this  similarity 
arose  from  the  introduction  of  English  customs  into 
Normandy.  In  the  rules  of  descent,  of  writs,  of 
process,  and  of  trial  the  lawB  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy were  at  first  almost  identical.  It  ap|x-ars 
from  the  Grand  Coutumier,  that  though  the  verdict 
of  twelve  men  was  always  required  on  a  trial  by 
jury,  yt  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  original  jurors,  the  minority  were  sot  aside 
and  fresh  jurors  chosen,  until  twelve  men  could  be 
found  to  agree  in  a  verdict  By  the  custom  of 
Normandy,  where  a  married  woman  died  possessed 
of  land,  her  husband  was  entitled  to  hold  uie  lands, 
but  only  while  he  remained  a  widower.  By  the 
courtesy  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  widower 
held  the  lands  for  his  life.  Lands  held  by  Knights' 
8ervice  (q.  v.)  and  Grand  Serjeanty  (q.  v.)  descended, 
according  to  Norman  custom,  to  the  eldest  son  ;  but 
Iad'1-i  held  on  an  inferior  tenure  were  divided  among 
the  sons.  And  where  a  man  had  cohabited  before 
marriage  with  the  woman  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  a  son  bom  before  marriage  inherited  the 
land  to  the  exclusion  of  children  born  in  wedlock. 
See  Hale's  Hutory  of  the  Common  Law.  The  islands 
•f  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  were 


originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  tho  crown  of  England  by  the  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  line.  Though  still  attached  to  Eng- 
land, they  are  governed  by  the  old  feudal  laws,  o» 
coutumier  of  Normandy.  They  have  their  ow» 
independent  courts  ;  and  a  writ  from  the  courts  at 
Westminster  does  not  run  in  these  islands.  A  royal 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  course  has  force, 
but  the  commissioners  must  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  the  islands.  All  causes  are  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiffs  and  j urate 
of  the  island,  who  administer  a  code  of  laws  based 
upon  the  Grand  Coutumier.  From  their  decision, 
an  a|>j»eal  lies  to  the  privy  council.  Acts  of  the 
British  rtarliamcut  are  not  in  force  in  these  islands 
unless  they  are  specially  named. 

GRAND  DAYS  were  those  days  in  every  term 
solemnly  kept  iu  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
— viz.  in  Easter  term,  Ascension-day ;  in  Trinity 
term,  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day  ;  in  Michaelmas 
term,  All  Saints'  Day  (and  of  late.  All  Souls'  Day)  ; 
and  in  Hilary  term,  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  our  Lady,  commonly  called  Candlemas  Day; 
and  these  are  die*  non  juridici,  no  days  in  court 
— Cowet.  On  these  dayB  were  formerly  held  the 
Revels  for  which  the  Inns  of  Court  were  famous. 
The  last  revel  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  was  on 
Candlemas  Day  1733,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Talbot's 
elevation  to  the  woolsack.  At  this  feast,  fourteen 
students  of  the  Inn  waited  at  the  benchers'  table. 
After  dinner,  a  play  was  performed  by  actors,  who 
came  full  dressed  from  the  Haytnarket  in  chairs, 
and  it  is  Baid,  refused  to  receive  payment  for 
the  honour  of  the  occasion.  After  dinner,  judges, 
Serjeants,  and  lynchers,  formed  a  ring  round  the 
stove  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  danced,  or  rather 
walked  about  the  eotd  fire,  according  to  the  old 
ceremony,  thrrc  timet,  and  all  the  time  the  ancient 
gong  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  » 
bar-gown.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick,  father 
of  George  III.,  witnessed  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
incog.  The  room  was  then  prepared  for  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up,  with  the  pleasing  interlude  of  a 
splendid  supi>er,  until  morning.  See  Pcarce's  Jnnt 
of  Court  and  Vhnucrnj.  Grand  days  continue  to  be 
observed,  but  they  have  no  longer  the  solemn  char- 
acter formerly  attached  to  them.  Nor  are  they  held 
on  the  same  days  as  formerly  ;  for  by  the  alteration 
in  the  law  terms  made  by  1 1  Geo.  IV.  and  1  WilL  IV. 
c  70,  those  days  no  longer  fall  within  the  term. 
Grand  days  are  now  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
benchers.  On  these  days  an  entertainment  iB  given 
in  hall  to  the  judges  who  had  formerly  oeen 
members  of  the  Inn,  and  on  this  occasion  an  addi- 
tional bottle  of  wine  is  supplied  to  every  mess  of 
four  men  among  the  barristers  and  students.  On 
circuit*,  also,  the  circuit  bar  appoints  a  special  day 
for  the  grand  day,  on  which,  after  dinner,  the 
various  matters  of  social  interest  affecting  the 
circuit  are  discussed  and  settled. 

GRAND    HAVEN,  a  small  but  rapidly 

increasing  town  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  TJ.  S.,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  and  forms  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Detroit  and  Mdwaukee  raUroad, 
which  has  here  a  most  extensive  depot  and  a  pier 
3000  feet  long  extending  into  the  lake.  It  has  a 
spacious  and  excellent  harbour,  with  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  W  feet  It  exports  timber,  fish,  leather, 
gypsum,  stucco  lime,  and  flour.  The  exports  have 
already,  in  some  years,  exceeded  one  million  dollars 
in  value.    Pop.  in  1859,  3000. 

'  GRAND  JURY  is  the  assembly  of  good  and 
sufficient  men,  summoned  by  order  of  the  sheriff 
to  attend  every  sessions  of  the  peace  and  every 
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commission  of  oye«  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery  in  England,  fjr  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  charges  for  offences,  and  of  returning  to  the 
court  their  delivery  thereon.  The  institution  of  the 
grand  jury  dates  hack  to  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history,  having  been  in  use  among  the 
Saxons.  By  a  law  of  Kthelred  it  is  enacted, '  Exeant 
seniores  dnodecim  thani,  et  priefcctus  cum  eis,  et 
jurent  super  sanctuarium  quod  eis  in  manus  datur, 
quod  nolint  ullum  inuoccntetn  accusare,  nec  aliquem 
noxium  c«lare.'— Wilkins,  Ltgt*  Any.  Sax.  117. 
From  this  enactment,  it  appears  that  the  nmnlier 
of  the  grand  jury  was  originally  twelve ;  hut  wc 
learn  from  Braeton  that,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
it  was  the  practice  to  return  four  knights  for  every 
hundred,  who  elected  twelve  other  knights,  or  else 
twelve  libtroa  et  IrtjnU*  homines,  to  take  part  with 
them  in  the  inquest  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  addition  to  the  inquest  for 
the  hundred,  the  sheriff  was  required  to  return  a 
pannel  of  knights  for  the  whole  county.  Tins  jury 
was  called  le  qmxtnde  impirM,  and  made  inquiry  for 
the  county,  while  the  jury  for  the  hundred  inquired 
for  its  own  district  only.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  yraunde  iiu/ueat,  the  practice  of  summoning 
a  jury  of  the  hundred  gradually  went  out  of  use ; 
hut  until  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  some  of  the  grand  inry  should  l>c  summoned 
for  every  hundred.  In  the  present  day,  the  grand 
jury  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more 
than  twenty-three  members.  A  grand  jury  is  sum- 
moned for  every  assize,  anil  for  the  quarter-sessions 
in  counties  and  burghs.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
grand  jurors  should  be  freeholders,  and  for  grand 
jurors  at  assizes,  no  qualification  by  estate  is  neces- 
sary. At  sessions,  the  qualification  of  grand  juror* 
is  fixed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  petit  jury.  See  Jr/RV.  Town-councillors  of 
a  burgh  are  exerojit  from  serving  on  juries  within 
the  burgh.  An  Irish  ]»eer,  who  is  a  meml»er  of 
parliament,  is  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  at 
assizes.  An  alien  cannot  serve  on  the  grand  jury 
unless  on  an  inquest  d>  vtetiirtate  liinjutr.  In 
Middlesex,  two  grand  juries  are  summoned  every 
term,  and  arc  sworn  before  the  senior  puisne  judge 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  After  having  the  oath 
administered,  and  receiving  a  charge  from  the  judge, 
they  retire  to  their  room,  and  the  various  indict- 
ments, which  are  called  bills,  are  laid  lx?forc  them. 
The  duty  of  the  grand  jury  is  simply  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  preceding  with  the  charge.  For  this  purpose 
they  may  require  the  same  evidence,  written  and 
parol,  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  indict- 
ment at  the  trial.  But  in  practice,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  crown  has  a  sufficient  prhna 
facie  case,  they  return  a  true  bill,  the  prisoner's 
evidence  Wing  reserved  for  the  trial.  Witnesses  are 
sworn  on  their  examination  l>efore  the  grand  jury 
by  an  officer  ap]R>inted  by  the  court.  When  the 
jury  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  clerk  indorses 
on  the  indictment  a  true  hill  in  case  the  jury,  or 
a  majority  of  twelve,  are  satisfied  that  the  case  is 
sufficiently  proved.  In  case  they  are  not  satisfied, 
the  indictment  is  indorsed  not  a  true  t.iU.  The 
foreman,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  jurors, 
then  carries  the  indictments  into  court,  and  pre- 
sents them  to  the  clerk,  who  states  to  the  court  the 
nature  of  the  charge  and  the  indorsement  of  the 
jury.  A  bill  having  l>een  thrown  out  by  tbe  grand 
jury,  it  cannot  be  preferred  to  the  same  grand  jury 
during  the  same  assizes  or  sessions.  The  grand  jury 
usually  servo  for  the  whole  session  to  which  they 
are  summoned ;  but  in  an  emergency,  as  where  a 
serious  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  prisoner 
brought  in  after  the  jury  ha*  been  discharged,  it  is 


competent  to  swear  a  new  jury.  It  frequently 
happens  at  assizes  that,  an  offence  having  l«een 
committed  Infore  the  grand  jury  have  been  dis- 
charge/1, a  bill  is  immediately  sent  before  them,  on 
which  they  make  their  return ;  so  that  the  case  is 
disposed  of  in  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours, 
after  commission  of  the  offence. 

Although,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  preventive  of 
fiscal  oppression,  the  grand  jury  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  a  clumsy  means  of  certifying  cases  for 
trial,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  has  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a  sham.  As  occupying  the  time 
of  persons  in  business  often  for  days,  it  is  so  very 
generally  disliked,  that  on  this  account  alone  projects 
lor  superseding  it  have  lately  been  entertained. — 
In  Scotland  there  is  no  grand  jury ;  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  bringing  to  trial  in  that  country 
being  assigned  to  a  public  prosecutor.  See  Advocate, 
Lord. 

GRAND  MASTER  (Lat  mignu*  magUter  ;  Ger. 
IfocAmeUtrr),  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  military 
orders,  the  Hospitallers,  the  Temiilare,  and  the 
Teutonic  knights ;  see  these  articles.  The  title 
originally  U>rne  by  the  superior  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  simply  'master'  (matp*(rr)  ;  but  in  12G8  Hngh 
de  Reval  took  that  by  which  they  are  since  known 
— grand  master,  mtujnua  mcujister.  In  the  Teutonic 
order,  the  title  '  master,'  with  different  modifi- 
cations, was  applied  to  the  several  superiors  of  the 
order  in  the  various  countries.  Thus,  the  superior 
of  Germany  was  styled  Trvttch  msiMtr,  'German 
master.'  The  superior  of  Livonia  was  called  fleer- 
meisttr,  '  military  master.'  In  all  these  orders  the 
office  of  grand  master  was  held  for  life.  The 
name  was  also  used  in  the  Dominican  order. 

GRAND  PE  NSIONARY.  Formerly  the  syndic 
of  each  of  the  important  towns  of  Holland  was 
termed  a  Pensionary,  and  the  state- secretary  for 
the  province  of  Holland,  a  Grand  Pensionary.  Until 
the  time  of  Olden  Barneveldt  (q.  v.),  the  Grand 
Pensioner  was  also  advocate-general  for  the  same 
province.  He  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states,  and  could  only  bring  forward  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  He,  however,  collected  the  votes, 
wrote  the  decrees,  read  tbe  letters  addressed  to 
the  states,  conducted  negotiations  with  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  ami  took  charge  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  whatever  else  pertained  to  its  welfare.  He  was 
a  pertietual  member  of  the  states-general  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  thus,  as  first  magistrate 
of  the  first  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  acquired 
immense  influence  over  all  Holland,  and  may  be 
considered  premier  of  the  Dutch  parliament  The 
Grand  Pensionary  held  his  office  for  five  years, 
but  was  in  most  cases  re-elected.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1795,  after  the  conquest  of  Holland  by 
the  French  revolutionists. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  prosperous  manufac- 
turing city,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  United  States, 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  district  on 
both  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  about  33  miles 
from  lAke  Michigan,  and  60  miles  north-west  of 
Lansing.  The  river  is  here  about  9(10  feet  wide, 
and  descends  IS  feet  in  the  course  of  one  mile, 

Erodncing  abundant  water-power.  The  G.  R.  is 
andsotnely  built,  commands  a  tine  view,  and  is  oue 
of  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  state.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  salt  and 
gypsum,  and  in  limestone,  pine-lumber,  and  other 
building  materials.  Pop.  (1859),  10,0410.  Tho  city 
was  first  settled  in  1833,  ami  incorporated  in  1850. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America, 
rises  and  flows  throughout  its  entire  coun*  within 
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the  state  of  Michigan,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
that  name  at  the  town  of  Grand  Haven  (q.  v.). 
Its  source  is  in  the  south-east  of  the  state,  in  two 
brine-hen  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Jackson. 
G.  R.  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  the  rapids, 
xv  Inch  are  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  for  smaller  boats  for  60  miles  further;  its 
whole  course  is  270  miles. 

GRAND  SE  RJEANTY  (magna  arrjeantia,  or 
magnum  srrritiuin,  great  service),  was  the  most 
honourable  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures.  According 
to  Lyttleton,  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  is  where 
a  man  holds  his  lauds  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign 
k>nl  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  I»roper  person  to  the  kiug,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  carry  his  sword  before  him 
at  his  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to 
be  one  of  his  chamberlains  of  the  receipt  of  his 
exchequer,  or  to  do  other  like  services.  This  tenure 
must  nave  been  held  of  the  king.  Where  lands 
were  held  of  a  subject,  on  condition  of  |icrfonnaiice 
of  services  identical  with  those  which  were  rendered 
to  the  king,  the  tenure  was  not  grand  serjeanty,  but 
knight's  service.  Thus,  lands  on  the  Scottish  border 
held  of  the  king  by  cornage— i.  e.,  on  condition  of 
winding  a  horn  to  give  notice  when  the  Scots  had 
crowed  the  border — were  held  in  grand  serjeanty ; 
hat  lands  held  of  a  subject  for  the  same  service 
were  held  in  knights  service.  Tenants  holding 
by  grand  serjeanty  were  free  from  escuage,  which 
usually  appertained  to  knight's  service,  and  in  general 
c<  >uld  only  be  called  upon  to  perform  their  services 
ufra  quatuor  maria,  within  the  kingdom.  The 
services  in  grand  serjeanty  were  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  in  person,  where  he  was  able  to  do 
so.  The  office  of  attendance  on  the  sovereign's 
Person  was  esteemed  so  honourable,  that  no  one 
below  the  dignity  of  a  knight  could  perform  it. 
Hence,  where  lands  held  by  grand  serjeanty  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  citizen,  he  was  permitted  to 
perform  his  service  by  deputy.  This  tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  was  by  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  in 
common  with  other  military  tenures,  reduced  to 
common  Socage  (q.  v.),  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
honorary  services,  which  continue  to  be  olwerved 
to  this  day.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  holds 
of  the  crown  his  estate  of  Strathficldaave  on  con- 
dition of  presenting  to  the  sovereign  a  flag  bearing 
the  national  colours  on  each  succeeding  anniversary 
of  the  liattle  of  Waterloo.  The  manor  of  Wood- 
stock, with  the  demesne,  in  which  is  situated  Blen- 
heim Park,  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
hy  grand  serjeanty,  on  condition  of  presenting  to 
the  Queen  and  her  heirs,  at  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
•  standard  oi  France,  on  the  13th  August  yearly, 
hein^  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Hochstet  was  fought,  near  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
tenure  of  grand  serjeanty  was  observed  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe.  'The  frecliorn  Franks,' 
•ays  Mr  HaUam,  Mid  A'jta,  'saw  nothing  menial  in 
the  titles  of  cupbearer,  steward,  marshal,  or  master 
of  the  horse,  which  are  still  borne  by  the  noblest 
families  in  every  country  in  Enrojte,  and  by  sove- 
reign {irinces  in  the  empire.  The  Count  of  Anjou, 
under  Louis  VI.,  claimed  the  office  of  great  senes- 
chal of  France— i.  e.,  to  carry  dishes  to  the  king's 
table  on  state-days.  Thus,  the  feudal  notions  of 
cnuid  serjeanty  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  royal  supremacy,  as  the  military  tenures  had 
impaired  it.' 

In  Scotland,  grand  serjeanty  was  not  known  as 
a  separate  tenure— that  is  to  say,  lands  held  on 
condition  of  honorary  services  rendered  U>  the 
-  were  not  attended  with  any  privileges 


other  than  those  attaching  to  lands  held  in  a  similar 
manner  of  a  subject  sui>erior.  In  that  country,  a 
tenure  by  honorary  service  was  known  as  a  BnANCH 
Holding. 

GRANDEE'S  (Span,  grandu),  the  name  by 
which  the  most  highly  privileged  class  of  thr 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  has  been  known 
since  toe  Kith  century.  To  this  class  belonged  the 
whole  of  that  very  powerful  jntrtion  of  the  nobility 
who,  from  their  wealth,  were  called  the  ltico$ 
Homl/rt*  by  pre-eminence ;  and  to  whom,  more- 
over, the  crown  had  granted  the  right  of  beariug 
a  banner,  and  of  gathering  mercenaries  around  it 
on  their  own  account  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  not  included  amongst  the  grandees. 
The  honours  of  the  graudees  were  hereditary  ;  they 
held  lands  from  the  crown  on  the  tenure  of  militaiy 
service,  being  bound  to  produce  a  certain  numl>er  ot 
lances,  each  lance  being  represented  by  a  knight 
with  four  or  live  men  ai- arms.  The  grandees  were 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  could  not  be  sum- 
moned before  any  civil  or  criminal  judge  without 
a  sjiecial  warrant  from  the  king.  They  were  entitled 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  foreign  prince  at  war  with  Castile  without 
incurring  the  {icnalties  of  treason.  Besides  these 
privdeges,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  higher  nobility,  the  grandees  possessed 
several  which  were  pwuliir  to  themselves,  or  which 
they  shared  ouly  with  the  so  called  '  Titulados  '— 
the  counts  aud  dukes.  Of  these  must  especially  be 
mentioned  the  right  in  all  public  transactions  of 
being  covered  iu  the  presence  of  the  king.  The 
king  addressed  a  grandee  as  ml  primo,  'my  cousin- 
german  ; '  whereas  any  other  member  of  the  higher 
uobility  he  called  only  mi  parientt,  *my  relative' 
In  the  national  assemblies,  the  grandees  sat  imme- 
diately after  the  pre'ates  and  before  the  titled 
nobility  (titulados).  They  had  free  entrance  into 
the  palace,  and  into  the  private  chambers  of  the 
monarch ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  religious  solemnities, 
they  had  their  place  in  the  chapel  royal  next  to  the 
altar.  Their  wives  shared  their  dignities,  the  queen 
rising  from  her  seat  to  greet  them.  Under  Ferdi- 
nanu  and  Isabella,  Cardinal  Ximenes  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  so  com- 
pletely, that  by  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  the  privdegea 
both  of  the  grandees  and  of  the  rest  of  the  higher 
uobility  were  almost  wholly  abolished.  Ferdi- 
nand's successor.  Charles  V.,  who  considered  it  still 
necessary  to  bind  to  his  party  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  reward  others  for  the  important  services 
which  they  had  rendered  him,  contrived  out  of  an 
independent  feudal  nobility  to  construct  a  depen- 
dent court  nobility.    Gradually  three  classes  of 

frandees  arose  out  of  this  merely  nominal  nobility, 
t  was  the  privilege  of  the  first  class  to  be  com- 
niauded  by  the  monarch  to  be  covered  before  they 
had  begun  to  address  him ;  the  second  class 
received  this  command  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  address,  and  heard  the  king's  reply  with 
covered  head ;  but  to  the  third  class  it  was 
addressed  only  after  they  had  already  listened 
uncovered  to  the  royal  reply.  All  grandees  had  the 
title  ravef/ency,  and  sentries  were  bound  to  present 
arms  to  them.  By  the  revolution  and  under  the 
government  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  the  grandees  were  entirely  abolished ; 
but  they  were  partially  restored  at  the  subsequent 
restoration,  though  no  very  important  privilege* 
were  bestowed  ou  them.  By  the  constitution  of 
1834,  the  first  place  in  the  chamber  of  peers  is 
assigned  to  the  grandees. 

GRANDFATHER.  A  grandfather  is  not 
liable  at  common  law  in  England  to 
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grandchildren  but  if  they  are  destitute,  and  are 
relieved  by  tb?  parish,  the  parish  may,  under  the 
statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  call  uinm  him,  if  able,  to  con- 
tribute to  thei/  sup|>ort  In  Scotland,  the  liability 
exists  at  common  law,  and  is  enforceable  without 
the  aid  of  a  statute  if  the  father,  who  is  primarily 
liable,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  children. 

GR  ANDVILLE,  Jean  Icsace  Isidore  Gerard, 
a  French  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  born  at 
Nancy,  3d  September  1803.  In  the  year  1828,  he 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  humorous  sketches, 
entitled  Lt»  Mftamorphuva  du  Jour,  which  were 
highly  thought  of ;  and  soon  afterwards  another 
series,  entitled  Let  Animuur.  Parlant*.  After  the 
July  revolution,  G.,  with  Decamps  and  Daumier, 
became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  '  Caricatures,' 
perfect  collections  of  which  are  now  in  great  request. 
His  Conroi  de  la  Libert  £,  his  Basse  Cour,  Mat  de 
Coeagne,  tec,  as  pictures  of  the  politics  and  man- 
ners of  the  times,  are  of  great  and  lasting  value. 
When  the  law  of  Septemlter  put  an  end  to  political 
caricature,  G.  used  his  pencil  to  satirise  the  less 
important  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  He 
also  contributed  illustrations  to  new  and  splendid 
editions  of  the  Fables  of  Lafontaiuc  and  Klorian,  the 
Adventure*  of  Robinson  Cnisoe,  Gulliver '«  Trttveis, 
Abel  Hugo's  Vie  de  Xapoleou,  Kaybaud's  J&rdmc 
Paturot,  &c.  G.  is  remarkable  for  depth  and  deli- 
cacy of  observation  and  criticism,  for  his  ingenious 
turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portraiture. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  his  anatomy  accurate,  his 
foreshortening  carefully  studied ;  the  whole  is 
occasionally  hard  and  cold,  the  idea  complicated,  but 
always  united  with  rare  delicacy  of  allusion  and 
affluence  of  symbolical  details.  G.  died  at  Paris, 
17th  March  1847. 

GRAKE,  GRAN,  or  QUADE,  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Arabia,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  in  lat  29*  26'  N.,  long.  aWt  48*  E.  Its 
trade  is  of  some  importance.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  8000. 

GRAN  I'CTJS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  from  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Ida  to  the  Proiwntia,  and 
now  known  as  the  Kodsha-su.  The  G.  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  tirst  victory  gained  by 
Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  after  he 
crowed  the  Hellespont,  334  B.C 

GRA'N  ITE,  a  well  known  igneous  rock,  composed 
of  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
united  in  a  confused  crystallisation ;  that  is,  without 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals.  The  felspar 
is  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  proportion 
of  quartz  is  greater  than  that  of  mica.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  granular 
structure. 

Granite  differs  from  greenstone  and  the  later 
igneous  rocks,  in  the  large  quantity  of  quartz  that 
enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  trnp|iean  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  the  silica  or  silicic  acid  was  only 
sufficient  for  union  with  the  bases  to  form  felspar 
and  hornblende,  the  constituents  of  these  rocks, 
none  remained  free  to  crystallise  as  pure  quartz ; 
while  in  granite,  so  great  was  the  excess  of  silex, 
that  in  its  pure  state,  as  quartz,  it  forms  a  consider- 
able bulk  of  the  rock.  Granite  is  always  a  compact 
rock,  it  never  passes  into  or  alternates  with  tuffs 
or  breccias.  This  peculiarity,  associated  with  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  rock,  and  the  absence  of 
cellular  cavities,  such  as  are  produced  in  trappean 
and  volcanic  rocks  by  the  expansion  of  the  con- 
tained gases,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  granite  has 
been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  hat  crystallised  slowly  under  great  pressure 


either  from  superimposed  strata  or  deep  seas.  On 
this  account  tlie  granitic  rocks  have  been  called 
*  Plutonic  rock*;'  and  Lycll  has  applied  to  them  the 
term  '  hyi»ogene,'  from  w/xi,  under,  and  ginomai,  to 
be  liorn.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  granitic 
rocks  were  formed  l»efore  the  deposition  ox  auy  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  and  hence  they  were  named 
'  Primitive  rocks.'  But  it  having  been  found  that 
granite  is  associated  with  formations  of  various 
ages,  and  that  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary epoch  its  iutrusion  among  the  Eocene  strata  of 
Central  Euro|»c  has  raised  the  Alps  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  name  has  been 
entirely  dropped.  Although  granite  is  not  absent 
from  tne  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata,  it  is  more 
frequently  associated  with  the  Palaeozoic  formations; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  fundamental  rock  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Wherever  we  reach  the  base  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  we  find  them  resting  upon  granite  ; 
and  whatever  the  age  of  the  strata  thus  lying  on 
the  granite,  whether  Chalk,  Silurian,  or  whatever 
else,  we  have  no  reason  to  supjiose  that  below  the 
granite  there  occur  l>edB  of  older  date ;  for,  although 
granite  penetrates  the  stratified  rocks,  it  has  not 
been  noticed  to  spread  over  them  like  greenstone, 
so  that  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a  large  mass, 
it  is  believed  that  no  other  rock  is  beneath  it, 
Were  we  at  any  point  to  penetrate  throngh  the 
stratified  rocks  that  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  we  would  reach  at  their  base  a 
granitic  rock ;  and  in  our  progress  still  downwards, 
the  only  chnngc  we  would  encounter  would  not 
be  one  of  materials,  bnt  only  of  the  condition  of 
these  materials  from  the  influence  of  heat  There 
are  appearances,  however,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  granites  are  true,  though  highly  altered, 
sedimentary  rocks. 

Large  extents  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered 
with  granites  ;  occasionally,  it  is  the  superficial  rock 
in  flat  undulating  plains,  but  it  most  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  in  mountainous  regions, 
perha|M  forming  the  axis  of  the  mountain-range, 
and  thus  being  the  cause  of  its  elevation.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  some  cases  granite  has  been 
raised  from  below  as  a  solid  indurated  rock ;  it 
has,  however,  generally  been  in  a  fluid  condition, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  veins  which  are 
protruded  from  it  into  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  varieties  of  granite  depend  upon  the  number 
and  quantity  of  its  mineral  constituents,  and  upon 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  these  materials.  Ordi- 
nary granite  is  conqiosed  of  fcbitar,  mica,  and 
quartz.  The  felspar  may  l»e  either  the  flesh- 
coloured  potash  variety,  orthoclase,  or  the  pure 
white  soda  variety,  albite,  or  both  |>otash  and  soda 
may  enter  into  its  composition.  The  mica  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pure  silvery  white,  tlirongh  the  more 
common  brown,  into  black.  The  quartz  is  generally 
white,  seldom  dark-gray  or  brown.  The  predom- 
inance of  oue  or  other  of  the  ingredient*,  or  of  a 
iiarticular  variety,  gives  the  peculiar  colour  to  the 
mass,  which  is  generally  either  red,  gray,  or  white. 
The  red  is  produced  from  the  predominance  of 
orthoclase  ;  the  white,  of  albite;  and  the  intervening 
gray  from  the  mica,  or  sometimes  from  the  quartz. 
The  felspar  forms  generally  a  half,  and  sometimes 
even  more  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock  ;  the  mica  in  on© 
variety,  and  the  quartz  in  another,  are  so  minnte 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Sometimes  the  felspar 
separates  into  large  and  distinct  crystals  forming  a 
porphyritic  granite.  The  substitution  of  hornblende 
for  mica  produces  that  variety  called  Syenite  (q.  v.) ; 
and  if  talc  takes  the  place  of  the  mica,  the  rock 
is  called  Protigine  (q.  v.).  When  the  ingredienta 
exist  in  a  compact  ana  finely  granular  condition,  th« 
compound  is  known  as  Eurite.  Sometimes,  especially 
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in  Tenia,  felspar  and  dark  quartz  are  arranged 
H  w  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  structure, 
which,  when  broken  at  ri^lit  angles  to  the  lamina?, 
present*  numerous  broken  and  angular  lines  that 
have  a  faint  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
whence  it  is  called  Graphic  Granite. 

Granite  is  largely  used  as  a  budding  material  in 
bridges  and  engineering-works,  and  also  in  public 
buildings  and  dwellings.  The  difficulty  of  work- 
ing it  makes  it  expensive,  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  its  great  durability.  It  cannot  be 
cut,  like  the  majority  of  building-stones,  with  saws, 
but  is  worked  first  with  large  hammers,  and  then 
with  pointed  chisels.  The  success  with  which  the 
Egyptians  operated  upon  this  refractory  stone  is 
very  extraordinary.  They  worked  and  |H>)i*bed  it 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot  excel,  if,  indeed,  we 
can  come  up  to  it,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
science;  and  not  content  with  polishing,  they 
covered  some  of  the  blocks  with  the  most  delicate 
and  sharply  cut  hieroglyphics ! 

The  granites  liest  known  for  ornamental  purposes 
are  the  gray  Aberdeen  granite  and  the  reddish 
coloured  Peterhead  granite.  Of  this  last-mentioned 
variety,  handsome  polished  columns  for  public  halls 
have  been  constructed. 

The  soil  produced  by  tho  weathering  of  granitic 
rocks  should  be  fertile,  as  their  chemical  comjio- 
sition  contains  the  necessary  elements.  The  great 
hardness  of  the  rock,  aud  its  resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  prevent  a  soil  of  any  thickness 
being  formed ;  and  even  where  it  exists,  at  hast  in 
our  temperate  regions,  it  is  generally  so  high  and 
exposed,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation ;  in 
warmer  climates,  such  soils  are  frequently  very 
fertile. 

GRANT,  in  English  law,  the  conveyance  of  real 
property  by  deed.  Originally,  the  term  grant  was 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments and  estates  in  reversion ;  according  to  the 
maxim  that  incorporeal  property  lay  in  grant,  and 
corporeal  property  in  livery,  it  t»eing  im|iossibIe  to 
give  actual  sasine  of  that  which  had  no  tangible 
existence,  or  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  granter. 
In  order  to  complete  the  conveyance  of  a  reversion 
or  remainder  by  grant,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate  should  acknowledge 
the  grantee  by  attornment  The  necessity  for  attorn- 
ment was  abolished  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16,  a.  9.  By 
8  and  9  Vict,  c,  106,  it  is  enacted  that  estates, 
corporeal  as  well  as  incorporeal,  may  be  conveyed  by 
grant 

GRA'NTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Witham,  23  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  and  about  110  miles  north-north-west  of 
London.  G.  has  a  free  grammar-school,  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £800  a  year.  The 
parish  church,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  13th  c., 
has  a  tine  spire  273  feet  high.  Hero  Newton  was 
instructed  in  classics  before  entering  Cambridge. 
A  canal  30  miles  long  connects  this  town  with  the 
river  Trent.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  malt  corn, 
and  coal.  G.  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament  Pop  in  1861,  of  parliamentary  borough, 
11,116. 

GRANULA  TIONS,  the  materials  of  new 
texture  as  first  formed  in  a  wound  or  on  an 
alcerated  surface.  See  Inflammation,  Cicatbj&a- 
mcm.  Wocnd,  Ulcer. 

GRANVILLE,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of 
Prance,  in  the  department  of  La  Mancbe,  is  situated 
on  a  promontory  surmounted  by  a  fort  23  miles 
north- east  of  St  Malo.    It  is  a  badly  built  dirty, 


and  uninteresting  town  ;  the  extensive  new  pier, 
built  in  a  sufficiently  strong  manner  to  admit  of 
its  being  mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  old  parish 
church  of  gray  granite,  built  in  the  flamboyant 
style,  being  almost  the  only  noteworthy  features. 
Its  harbour,  though  well -sheltered  and  capable  of 
accommodating  90  ships,  is  always  dry  at  low 
water.  The  principal  trade  of  G.  is  in  the  whale, 
cod,  aud  oyster  fisheries.    Pop.  9984. 

GRAPE-SHOT,  called  also  tier-shot,  consist  of 
bullets  or  small  iron  balls  piled  round  an  iron  pin, 
holding  together  a  scries  of  parallel  iron  plates  (each 
the  diameter  of  the  cannon  used),  between  which 
are  the  shot  kept  in  their  places  by  holes  in  the 
plate*.  Small  31-inch  or  4-mch  shell*  are  also 
quilted  together  like  grape  for  firing  from  mortars 
at  short  range,  as,  for  example,  in  clearing  the 
covert- way  of  a  fortress  from  the  third  parallel. 
In  either  case,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  bursts 
asunder  the  binding,  and  the  shot  (or  shells)  begin 
to  scatter  directly  on  leaving  the  mnz/le  of  the 
piece.  Grape  are  very  formidable  against  dense 
manses  of  troo[is ;  but,  of  course,  only  at  com- 
paratively short  ranges.  The  shot  employed  differ 
in  weight  from  6  ox.  to  4  lbs.,  according  to  the 
caliltre  of  the  gun  from  which  they  are  fired. 

GRAPE-SUGAR    See  Suoar. 

GRA'PHITE.   See  Black  Lead. 

GRA'PPLINO  IRON,  or  GRAPNEL,  a  sort  of 
small  anchor,  having  several  pointed  claws,  used 
generally  in  making  fast  boats  and  other  small 
vessel*  A  similar  instrument  of  more  formidable 
dimensions  is  employed  during  action  for  grappling 
the  rigging  and  yards  of  a  hostile  ship  preparatory 
to  boarding. 

GRA'PTOLITES,  a  group  of  fossil  loophytea, 
apparently  nearly  related  to  the  recent  Sertularia. 
They  had  simple  or  branched  polypidoms,  formed  of 
a  homy  substance.  The  cells  in  which  the  polype 
lived  were  arranged  in  a  single  series  on  one  side  of 
the  raehis,  or  in  a  double  series  on  both  sides ;  the 
rachis  was  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  cells  at 
the  growing  end  of  the  polypidom.  Egg  eajwmles 
have  been  observed  attached  to  the  polj  pidom, 
exhibiting  a  method  of  reproduction  similar  to  that 
in  the  hydroid  zoophytes.  The  generic  division  of 
the  graptolitoa  has  been  based  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells. 

Nearly  eighty  species  of  graptolites  have  been 
described.  They  are  confined  to  the  Silurian  strata, 
and  are  most  abundant  in  the  hard  slaty  shales, 
which  were  the  fine  mud  of  the  SUurian  seas. 

GRA'SLITZ,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  Saxony,  20  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town  of  Eger.  It  ha*  manufacture* 
of  cotton  goods,  paper,  looking-glasses,  musical  and 
mathematical  instrument*,  aud  machinery.  Pop. 
6900. 

GRA'SMERE,  the  name  of  a  village  and  lake 
in  Westmoreland,  about  three  miles  north-west  of 
Ambleside.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  has  an  ancient  church, 
containing  Wordsworth's  grave,  which  is  mark  oil 
by  a  plain  and  modestly- fashioned  slab.  The  lake 
is  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  is  oval  in  form,  and  encloses  a  small 
island.  It  is  girdled  about  by  high  mountains, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
England. 

GRASS  (in  Law).  The  grass  growing  on  land 
belongs  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  soil,  and  at 
his  death  goes  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor. 
The  period  of  entry  as  to  grass-farms  in  Scotland  is 
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Whitsunday.    Where  the  cattle  of  strangers  are 

put  into  the  fields  of  a  tenant  in  Scotland  to  graze, 
the  landlord  cannot  sequestrate  the  cattle  for  his 
rent;  whereas,  in  England,  he  may  distrain  the 
cattle,  and  pay  himself  the  rent 

GRASS  CLOTH,  a  name  often,  although 
erroneously,  given  to  certain  beautiful  fabrics 
manufactured  in  the  East  from  different  kinds  of 
fibres,  none  of  which  are  produced  by  grasses.  One 
of  these  fabrics  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  Bahmtria 
nivea,  popularly  called  China-grass ;  another,  also 
known  as  Pina  Muslin,  from  the  fibre  of  Bronvelia 
Pif/iM.  See  Bozumeria  and  Bromeliace.*.— The 
kinds  of  cloth  really  made  from  the  fibre  of  grasses 
are  extremely  coarse. 

GRASS  OF  PARNA  SSUS  (Parnassia),  a  genus 
of  plants,  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Zhraseracete,  but  referred  by  Lindley 
to  H yi*ricacea.  The  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  there 
are  5  petals,  5  stamens,  and  .">  scales  fringed  with 
globular-headed  threads  alternate  with  the  stamens, 
which  are  regarded  by  Lindley  as  bundles  of  altered 
stamens ;  there  are  four  stigmas,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  1 -celled,  4-valved  capsule  with  many  seeds.  The 
genus  consists  of  a  few  small  herbaceous  plants, 
with  flowers  of  considerable  beauty,  growing  in  wet 
situations  in  the  colder  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  found  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
to  the  snow  line  of  the  Alps,  Himalaya,  and  other 
mountains.  The  common  Grass  of  Parnassus  {P. 
ixiluslrU  is  an  ornament  of  boga  and  wet  places 
in  Britain  and  other  ]  tarts  of  Europe,  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  mostly  radical  and  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  one  sessde  leaf  on  the  stem,  which  is 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  bears  a  solitary 
yellowish  white  flower.  It  Mowers  in  autumn.  It 
is  called  AaroiHis  en  to  Panto**)  by  Dioscoridea, 
whence  its  modern  name. 

GRASS  OIL,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  grasses  of  the 
genus  Andropoaon  (see  Lemon  Grass),  natives  of 
India.  The  kind  known  as  Grass-oil  of  Nemaur  is 
prjduscxl  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  Hills,  and  is 
exported  from  Bombay.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  grass  called  Vittievayr  or  discus  [A.  muricatus) ; 
to  another  species,  which  I)r  Boyle  sup|»ose8  to  be 
the  Calamus  Aromatieus  of  the  ancients  ;  and  to  a 
third,  also  like  these,  a  very  fragrant  grass  [A. 
!warancu*a).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  lie 
obtained  from  more  than  one  8|tecies.  It  is  obtained 
by  distillation  ;  the  gross,  Wing  cut  when  it  begins 
to  flower,  is  bmnd  in  small  bundles,  which  are 
thrown  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  the  oil,  as  it 
distils  over,  is  received  in  cold  water,  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  skimmed.  It  is  of  a  light  straw 
colour,  has  a  peculr.r  rich  agreeable  odour,  aud  is 
very  pungent  and  stimulating.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine,  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Its 
chief  use,  however,  is  in  perfumery.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Otnaer-grass  OH,  but  is  commonly  called  Oil 
of  Geranium  by  perfumers,  and  by  druggists  Oil 
if  SpUxnanL— Similar  to  this,  but  different,  and 
obtained  from  other  s|»ecie»  of  the  same  genus,  is 
the  oil  known  as  Oil  of  Lemon  Grass  (q.  v.). 

GRASS  TREE  {Xant/wrrtura),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Liliaceo!,  natives  of  Australia, 
and  constituting  a  very  |>eculiar  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation of  that  |»art  of  the  worhl  They  have  shrubby 
utems,  with  tufts  of  long  wiry  foliage  at  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembling  small  palms ;  a  long  cylindrical 
spike  of  densely  aggregated  flowers  shooting  up 
f r>  >m  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  l»ase  of  the 
inner  leaves  of  some  species  is  eatahle,  and  forms, 
particularly  when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of 


|  food.    It  has  a  balsamic  taste  ;  and  all  the  specie* 

I  abound  in  a  resinous  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
I  air,  hardens  into  a  reddish  yellow  inodorous  sub- 
stance with  a  shining  fracture,  scluble  in  alcohol, 


Grass  Tree  (XanUiorrhaa  hastxlu). 

and  useful  as  a  tonic  iu  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  intestinal  maladies ;  used  also  by  the  natives 
of  Australia  for  uniting  the  edges  of  wounds,  and 
with  an  aluminous  earth  for  caulking  their  canoes, 
and  as  a  cement  for  various  purposes.  The  common 
grass  tree  (X  ftastilis)  has  a  stem  al>out  four  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  is  supposed  to  he  many 
centuries  old  when  it  has  reached  such  dimensions.  - 
Several  species  are  found  in  Eastern  Australia, 
where  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle. 

GRASS E,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Var,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  flower-gardens,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  hill,  23  miles  east-north-east  of  Draguiguan. 
The  streets  are  steej>,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but 
the  houses  arc  well  built  The  princijtal  buildings 
are  the  college,  hospital,  and  ecclesiastical  school. 
G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  orange- 
flowers,  heliotrojHJS,  mint,  Ac,  which,  from  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  are  most  successfully  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  soap,  leather,  and  olive  oil ;  several  silk- 
spinning  factories  and  tanneries;  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  oranges,  citrons,  wax.  aud  honey. 


op.  / 


GRASS KS  (Gramineat  or  Graminacmt),  a  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  containing  almost  4000 
known  species,  about  oue-twentieth  of  all  known 
phanerogamous  plants  ;  whilst  the  social  habit  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  individual 
plants  within  even  a  limited  tract,  give  them  a  still 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  phanerogamous 
vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  are  distributed  over 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  some  are  characteristic  of 
the  warmest  tropical  regions,  and  some  of  the 
vicinity  of  perpetual  Bnow ,  but  they  alwund  most 
of  all,  and  particularly  in  their  social  character, 
clothing  the  ground  with  verdure,  and  forming  the 
chief  vegetation  of  meadows  and  pastures,  iu  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  There  is  no  kind  of  soil 
which  is  not  suitable  to  some  or  other  of  the  grasses ; 
and  whilst  some  are  peculiar  to  dry  and  sterile 
Boils,  others  are  only  found  on  rich  soils  with 
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abundant  moisture  ;  some  grow  in  marshes,  stagnant 
waters,  or  slow  streams,  some  only  on  the  sea-coast  , 
none  are  truly  marine.  Some  grasses  are  annual, 
aud  some  perennial ;  they  have  fibrous  roots ;  the 
root-stock  often  throws  out  runners ;  the  stems 
Unlnu\  are  round,  jointed,  generally  hollow,  except 
at  the  joints,  rarely  tilled  with  pith,  generally  annual, 
aud  of  bumble  growth,  but  sometimes  perennial  aud 
woody,  occasionally — as  in  bamboos — attaining  the 
height  and  magnitude  of  trees.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  alternate,  and  at  the  base  sheath  the 
calm ;  the  sheath  is  split  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  from  which  the  blade  springs  ;  aud  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath,  there  is  often  a 
short  membranous  prolongation  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  sheath,  called  the  Ibjule.  The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally hermaphrodite,  but  sometimes  unisexual,  and 
more  frequently  so  in  the  grasses  of  tropical  than  in 
those  of  colder  climates ;  they  are  dis|>osed  in  tpUx- 
144,  and  these  again  generally  in  spikes,  racemes, 
or  panicles  ;  they  have  no  proper  calyx  nor  corolla, 
but  consist  of  the  porta  of  tructification  enclosed 
■jx  two  series  of  small  bracts,  some  or  all  of  which 
awned.   See  Awn.   The  two  outer 


Fig.  1. 

a  »plke!et  with  one  floret;  two  anthrr*  ■  fc,  npikrlct  with  two 
Snrrt*,  nhewn  detach*!  from  the  glunnr« ;  three  tinttiers  : 
t,  *pikelet  wt»h  many  florets ;  thre«  mittier*. 

i  of  each  spikelet  are  called  glume*.  In  some 
a,  only  one  glume  is  properly  developed  for 
each  (pikelet  Within  the  glunw*  are  the  finrtts 
forming  the  spikelet,  sometimes  only  one,  but  often 
a  larger  number,  each  floret  having  generally  two 
small  bracts  called  palea  or  glumeJUr,  the  immediate 
covering  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  glumes 
were  called  the  calyx  by  the  older  botanists,  and 
the  ]oleae  the  corolla,  but  inaccurately.  The  stamens 
are  hypogynous,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  six 

or  more,  but  very  gener- 
ally three,  the  anthers 
attached  to  the  filaments 
by  the  middle  of  their 
back,  and  easily  moved 
by  the  slightest  breeze. 
The  ovary  is  simple,  one- 
celled;  the  styles  two  or 
three,  sometimes  united  ; 
the  Btigmas  feathery  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
caryopsti,  the  pericarp 
being  incorporated  witn 
the  seed  ;  the  seed  con- 
tkelet  with  One  bmU  q{  a  8mavj  en,bryo, 
hree  Anthers  :    j  •      afc  tUfJ         ajMj  on 

*J*J?*J  jfcjSM  the  outside   of  a  large 

farinaceous  albumen,  from 
which  arises  in  great  jwirt 
of  this  order  of  plants 


#,  "rule;  4,  fllamrnl* ;  e, 
«*ih«r»;  /.  glumes. 


to  man ;  the  farinaceous  seeds  of  some  of  the 
grasses  l>cing  the  corn  or  grain  which  forms  a  chief 
part  of  human  food.  The  grasses  cultivated  on  this 
account  are  noticed  in  the  article  Ckrealia  md  i» 
separate  articles.  Starch  is  the  principal  substance 
entering  into  the  composition  of  these  farinaceous 
seeds,  and  is  often  extracted  from  them,  either  to  be 
used  by  itself  as  an  article  of  food,  or  for  other 
economical  purposes,  according  to  the  kind.  Besides 
starch,  they  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proi>ortions, 
gluten  and  other  siinUar  substances,  on  which  not 
a  little  of  their  nutritive  value  depends.  The  pecu- 
Uarities  of  composition  of  the  most  important  grains 
are  noticed  in  the  article  Meal,  or  under  their 
separate  heads.  When,  by  the  process  of  malting 
(see  Malt),  great  part  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  has 
been  converted  into  sugar,  a  fermented  liquor  is 
made  from  it,  of  which  Beer  or  Ale  made  from 
barley  is  the  most  familiar  example ;  and  from  this, 
again,  a  spirituous  liquor— as  whisky — is  obtained 
by  distillation.  Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 
are  commonly  made  from  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  barley, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet  -  Sugar  is  another  important 
product  of  grasses,  existing  in  large  quantity  in  the 
stems  of  many  species,  and  particularly  abounding 
in  the  soft  internal  part  of  some,  as  Sugar-cane, 
Maize,  and  Nhaloo  or  Sugar-grass  (Sorghum  tacchar- 
ntum,  see  Dvrra),  from  which  it  is  extracted  for 
use.  The  sugar-cane  yields  far  more  sugar  than  all 
the  other  plants  cultivated  on  that  account  in  the 
world.  Rum — obtained  by  fermentation  and  distd- 
lation  from  sugar — is  another  well-known  product  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  similar  liquors  may  be  obtained 
from  the  other  sugar-producing  grasses— Besides 
these  uses,  grasses  are  also  of  great  importance  as 
affording  pasture  aud  fodder  [hay  and  straw)  for 
cattle.  See  Fodder.— Tho  woody  stems  of  the 
larger  grasses  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
economical  purposes.  See  Bamboo.  Those  of  some 
of  the  Bnialler  grasses  are  much  used  for  thatch,  and 
are  also  made  by  plaiting  into  straw-hats,  hulies' 
bonnets,  &c  See  Straw-plattlno.— The  under- 
ground runners  of  some  species,  as  the  Marrum 
Grass  and  Sea  Lyinegrass,  make  them  ]iarticularly 
useful  for  binding  and  fixing  loose  Bauds. — The 
stems  and  leaves  of  many  grasses  have  fibres  of 
such  length  and  strength  that  they  are  twisted  into 
coarse  ro|ies  for  many  purposes  in  which  no  great 
durability  is  required.  Thus,  hay  and  straw  ropes 
are  commonly  used  oo  every  farm  in  Britain,  and 
different  grasses  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  many 
jKirta  of  the  world.  Some  grasses,  as  the  Moonja 
{Saccharvm  M unja)  of  India,  are  not  simply  twisted 
into  ropes,  but  their  fibres  are  first  serrated  by 
moistening  and  beating ;  and  the  fibres  of  some,  as 
the  Esparto  (q.  v.)  of  Spain,  are  made  not  only  into 
roiies,  but  into  mats,  sacks,  and  other  very  coarse 
fabrics. — The  Chinese  make  paper  from  the  young 
shoots  of  bamboo ;  paper  is  also  made  from  the 
straw  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  might 
be  made  from  that  of  many  grasses.  See  Paper. 
—The  perennial  roots  and  runners  of  some  grasses 
contain  peculiar  substances,  ou  account  of  which 
they  are  used  medicinally,  as  those  of  couch-grass. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  some  contain  Coumarin 
(q.  v.),  and  have  a  very  agreeable  fragrance  when 
dried,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass  (Antkoxnnthum  odoratum)  of  Britain.  A  few, 
chiefly  East  Indian  species,  contain  other  aromatic 
and  fragrant  substances  in  the  stem  and  root,  par- 
ticularly Lemon  Grass,  Vittievavr,  and  other  species 
of  Androjtogon,  which  yield  Grass-oil  (q.  v.). — It 
has  lieon  alleged  that  the  seeds  of  a  few  grasses 
!  are  poisonous,  but  this  in  every  case  requires  con- 
|  firinatiou,  although  Darnel  (q.  v.)  in  particular  has 
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a  had  reputation.  —The  sterna,  leaves,  and  glumes  of 
grasses  contain  a  large  projiortion  of  silica,  particu- 
larly the  epidermis,  so  that  when  large  quantities  of 
them  are  burned,  a  sort  of  glass  is  formed;  a  fact 
which  requiies  attention  in  questions  relative  to  the 
manures  proper  for  particular  mm  and  the  most 
profitable  alternation  of  crojw  in  husbandry.  The 
following  afe  the  tribes  into  which  botanists  have 
divided  the  natural  order  of  Grasses,  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  important,  as  examples  : 


Oryzete. 
Phalarea*. 


Stipta. 
Aprotteae. 
Arundta. 
Pa 


Bordtat. 


Rice. 

Maize;  Job's  Tears  (Coix);  Canary 
Grass;  Foxtail  Grass;  Soft  Grass; 
Timothy  Grass. 

Millet  (of   various  kinds); 
Guinea  Grass. 

Feather  Grass ;  Esparto. 

Bent  Grass. 

Reeds;  Marrum  Grass; 

Cord  Grass  [Spartina] ;    Cynvdon  ; 

Elrusine. 
Oats;  Vernal  Grass;  Aim. 
Fescue;  Meadow  Grass  j  Manna  Gi 
Teff;    Cock's-foot  Grass; 
Grass ;  Dog's-tail  Grass. 
Suli-tribe  Hamkusidtr — Bamboos. 
Wheat;  Barley;  Rye;  Spelt;  Rye- 
Grass. 


grass;  Lyme 
Gauia  Grass. 


Shaloo  or  Sugar  Grass; 
on  Grass;  Vittievayr. 


root  as 


The  word  Grass  is  probably  from  the 
Lat.  crtJtco,  Kug.  grow. 

Among  farmers,  the  term  grasses  is  extended  to 
include,  along  with  the  true  grasses,  other  plants 
cultivated  for  fodder  and  forage,  such  as  clover, 
&c,  and  these  are  distinguished  by  the  term 
A  rli/wial  Grasses,  whilst  the  true  grasses  are  called 
Katural  Grasses. 

GRA'SSHOPPER,  the  English  name  of  many 
■pedes  of  insects,  forming  a  family  of  the  order 
Ortho[itrra^  section  Saltatoria,  called  Gnjllidtr  by 
some  (chiefly  English)  entomologists,  and  Loaintidtr 
by  others  those  who  adopt  the  former  name  desig- 
nating the  Crickets  (q.  v.)  Achrtidtr.  Ixtcust*  (q.  v.), 
however,  do  not  belong  to  this  family,  although  very 
closely  allied,  but  are  distinguished  from'  it  by 
greater  robustness  of  frame,  shorter  lees,  and  shorter 
antenna?.  The  antenna:  of  the  crMshoppcrs  are  long 
and  threadlike,  as  in  the  crickets.  lhe  wings  of 
grasshoppers,  as  of  locusts,  fold  toother  like  the 
sides  of  a  roof,  whilst  those  of  crickets  are  horizontal 


Grasshopper,  Female  {Gryllus  viridUnmut). 

have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  very  large  and 
adapted  for  leaping.  But  grasshop]ier*  do  not  leap 
with  so  great  energy  as  locusts,  nor  are  they  capable 
of  so  sustained  a  flight  There  are,  indeed,  some  of 
the  family  in  which  the  wings  are  merely  rudimental, 


and  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  of  small  size.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  well-developed  wings  ;  and  the 
wing-covers  of  the  males,  as  in  crickets,  have  a  spot 
at  the  base  of  a  talc-like  ap|>earance,  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  which  that  chirping  sound  is  produced 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  sexual  instincts 
of  the  insects,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  brightest  of  green  pastures  and  of 
sunshiny  days.  GrasshopjHjrs  are  herb  ivorous.  They 
are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
largest  British  species  is  the  Great  Green  0. 
(Gryllus  viridissimus,  also  known  as  Loeusta  viridis- 
sima  and  Acrida  viruiissima),  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour  ;  a  somewhat 
insect  in  Britain,  although  not  uncommon  in 
parts  of  Europe  A  green  colour  prevails  among  the 
grasshoppers  of  Britain,  and  generally  of  tem|>erate 
climates,  enabling  them  more  readily  to  elude  obser- 
vation among  the  herbage  in  midst  of  which  they 
live  ;  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  richly 
coloured,  and  some  have  very  large  wings,  almost 
like  those  of  lepidopterous  insects.  The  greater 
number  of  grasshoppers  feed  on  grass  and  the  leaves 
of  herbaceous  plants,  but  some  prefer  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

GRA'SSUM.  in  the  Law  of  Sootland,  is  a  lump 
sum  paid  by  jHrsons  who  take  a  lease  of  landed 
property.  In  the  case  of  entailed  estates,  the  heir 
in  possession  is  generally  prohibited  from  taking 
large  sums  in  the  form  of  a  grass um.  and  letting 
the  pro|>erty  at  a  lower  rent,  because  it  tends  to 
prejudice  those  who  succeed  him  in  the  property. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used,  but  the  word 
premium  in  some  cases,  and  fine  in  others,  moana 
the  same  thing.  Where  a  person  is  entire  owner 
or  freeholder,  he  is  entitled  to  let  his  land  at  any 
rent  he  jdeases,  and  to  stipulate  for  a  graeaum  as 
large  as  ne  can  get. 

GRASSWRACK  {ZosUra),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Naicules,  one  of  the  few  genera  of 
phanerogamous  plants  which  grow  amongst  sea- 
weeds at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  leaves  arc 
narrow  and  grass-like ;  and  the  flowers  consist 
merely  of  stamens  and  pistils,  without  any  perianth, 
inserted  on  the  central  nerve  of  one  side  of  a  flat 
thin  linear  spadix,  with  a  leafy  sftaUie,  The  pollen 
is  confervoid.  —The  Common  Grasswrack  (Z.  vtariua) 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  forms  green  meadows  on 
the  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  |»arts  of  almost  all  the 
European  seas,  and  abounds  in  creeks  and  salt-water 
ditches.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  British 
shores.  It  becomes  white  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  rush-like  coverings  of  Italian  liquor-flasks  are 
made  of  it,  and  it  is  much  used  for  packing  glass 
bottles  and  other  brittle  ware.  It  has  l«een  Jong 
used  in  Holland,  Gothland,  and  Iceland  for  stuffing 
pillows  and  mattresses,  and  this  use  has  of  late 
vears  very  much  extended,  so  that  the  plant  has 
become  an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
Alga  marina,  or  more  commonly,  but  incorrectly, 
Alva  marina  (Ger.  Seegras). 


GRATE,  the  iron  cage  which  supports  the  coal 
for  a  common  lire.  Considerable  improvements  have 
)>ccn  made  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of 
common  domestic  grates.  Our  forefathers  simply 
added  an  iron  cage  to  the  old  form  of  fireplace  built 
originally  for  burning  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  a 
large  square-sided  with  a  very  wide  o|>ening 

for  the  chimney.  Count  Rumford  pointed  out  the 
disadvantages  of  this,  and  the  principles  u|mn  which 
they  should  be  remedied.  Sec  Chimney.  In  the 
modern  grate,  the  filling  up  of  the  square  cavity 
recommended  by  Count  Kumfnrd,  and  also  his  plan 
of  lowering  and  narrowing  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
are  usually  effected  by  iron  plates  forming  port  ol 
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the  pr»tf.  These  plates  are  readily  heated,  and  with 
equal  readiness  radiate  and  reflect  the  heat  into  the 
room,  and  thereby  effect  a  considerable  saving  of 
coal,  l«?sidea  which  the  grate  iteelf  is  brought  for- 
ward level  with,  or  even  projecting  beyond,  the  walls 
of  the  room,  whereby  the  radiation  from  the  heated 
coal  is  utilised  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  most 
effective  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  grate  is  that 
which  consists  simply  of  a  largo  square  iron  plate 
set  marly  flush  with  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  hemispherical  cavity  with  bowed  bars  in 
front,  and  a  trapiied  oj»ening  into  the  chimney  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  cavity.  When  there  is  a  fair 
draught,  this  form  of  grate  gives  a  good  (ire,  and 
effects  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel  for  an  open 
fireplace  (which  of  course  is  always  somewhat  waste- 
ful compared  with  a  stove).  The  curved  surface 
behind  and  above  the  Are  radiates  and  reflects  into 
the  room  from  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  the 
plate  flush  with  the  wall,  which  is  heated  by  con- 
duction, may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  room,  and 
thus  the  main  conmtion  of  economy  is  effected,  viz., 
throwing  as  much  as  jKjsaible  of  the  heat  into  the 
room,  ami  alhmiug  as  little  as  possible  to  go  up 
the  chimney.  A  lining  of  firebrick  or  of  fireclay, 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  Wk  of  the  grate,  is 
useful  in  retaining  the  heat  which  is  necessary  for 

complete  combination  of  coal ;  the  firebrick,  being  a  rcignty  of  the  Eastern  Empire  then  devolved  upon 
bad  conductor  and  an  excellent  radiator,  becomes  G.,  but  feeling  his  inadequacy  to  the  task  of  rniit 


8irminm  in  Pannonia,  on  the  19th  of  April  359 
A.  D.  While  he  was  still  noM/;*w'/mM  purr  (or  lieir- 
anparent),  he  was  created  consul,  and  in  367,  was 
elevated  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  at 
Ambiani,  or  Amiens,  in  Gaul.  In  the  following 
year,  he  accomitanied  his  father  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Alcmanui,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  accustomed  to  warfare.  On  the  death  of  Valoo 
tinian,  the  troops  elevated  G.  to  the  throne 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  as  a  colleague  his 
half-brother  Valentinian  II.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  fell  to  G.'s  share;  and  as  his  brother  was 
only  four  years  old,  G.  is  supposed  by  many 
authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  d*  facto  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Treviri  (now  Treves).  During  the  first 
part  of  his  reign,  a  fierce  warfare  was  earned  on 
against  the  tribes  who  possessed  the  Danubian  \ito- 
vinces  and  IUyricum  ;  and  he  was  on  the  }<oint  of 
marching  into  Thrace,  to  assist  his  undo  Valens 
against  the  Goths,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
u]>on  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  Ijentienses, 
a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni.  After  the  invaders  had 
been  defeated,  G.  advanced  towards  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way,  he  learned  that  his 
uncle  Valens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Goths  near  Adrianople  (August  378).  The 


red-hot  on  its  surface  next  to  the  coal,  and  this 
beat  is  not  carried  away,  but  is  radiated  into  the 
tire,  ami  assists  in  burning  the  carbon  of  the  smoke. 
The  conditions  for  securing  an  effective  draught 
are  treated  under  CliiMXKY. 

GRATIAN,  the  collector  of  the  well-known 
body  of  canon  law  which  is  commonly  cited  uuder 
the  title  of  Decrrtum  Gmtiani.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  although  few  authorities  have  been 
so  frequently  cited,  or  have  obtained  so  wide  and 

Iiermanent  acceptance  as  this  celebrated  collection, 
lardly  anything  is  known  of  the  collector's  own 
personal  history.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  him  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Chiusa 
in  Tuscany,  anil  that  lie  became,  in  later  life,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Felix  in 
Bologna.  The  date  commonly  assigned  to  G.'s  collec- 
tion is  1141  or  1151  ;  its  title,  however,  DecrrUnn, 
or  Concordia  Discurdttntium  Canon,  is  believed  to 
be  of  later  origin.  How  far  the  collection  is  the 
work  of  G.  himself,  or  how  far  he  was  indebted 
for  his  materials,  and  evt-n  for  their  arrangement, 
to  the  labours  of  earlier  collectors,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  work  consists  not  only  of  the 
decrees  of  councils  and  jiopes  down  to  Innocent 
II.  (including  the  spurious  Isidokian  Decretals, 

?[.  v.),  but  also  of  passages  from  the  Scripture, 
rom  the  Fathers,  and  even  from  the  Roman  law. 
It  is  divided  into  three  jiarts.  The  first  regards 
the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
chiefly  relates  to  doctrinal  and  moral  subjects.  It 
is  divided  into  '  distinctions.'  The  second  treats  of 
external  jurisdiction,  under  the  bead  of  'causes'  and 
'questions.'  The  third  regards  the  inner  life  of 
the  church — the  liturgy  and  the  sacraments.  From 
what  baa  been  already  said  regarding  his  adoption 
of  the  Iaidorian  decretals,  it  will  be  inferred  that 
<n  point  of  criticism  G.'s  authority  is  of  little 
value,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  no 
wthority  is  given  to  any  document  beyond  what 
it  intrinsically  possesses,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
placed  in  G.'s  collection.  For  the  other  collectors 
of  the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law.  The  date  of 
G.'s  death  is 


GRATIA'NUS.  Acgcbtts,  eldest  son  of  Valt 


L,  by  his  first  wife  Severa,  was  born  at  |  Gratioiine. 


ruling 

the  whole  empire,  he  recalled  Theodosius  (q.  v.) 
from  Spain,  anu  appointed  him  his  colleague  on  the 
19th  January  379.  G.  possessed  some  admirable 
virtues  :  he  was  pious,  chaste,  and  temperate  ;  his 
understanding  was  well  cultivated,  although  not 
strong,  and  his  eloquence  attractive.  But  his 
character  was  too  yielding  and  pliant,  and  he  was 
consequently  often  fed  to  the  commission  of  gross  acts 
of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
His  persecution  of  the  pagans,  and  afterwards  of 
heretic  Christians,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
orthodox  ecclesiastics,  but  rather  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  generally,  while  his 
fondness  for  frivolous  amusements,  and  unworthy 
associates,  excited  the  contempt  of  the  army,  so 
that  when  MaximuB  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected 
flocked  to  his  standard.  G.  was  defeated  by  him 
near  Paris,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Lyon,  where  he 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  Audragathius,  whom 
Maximus  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  on  the  85th 
August  383. 

GRATPOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophularinta;  having  a  6-partite  calyx,  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the  lower  tritid,  only 
two  stamens  fertile,  aud  the  anthers  pendulous. 
G.  officinalis,  sometimes  called  Hkdkk  Hyssop,  is 
found  in  meadows  and  on  the  margins  of  | Kinds 
and  river-banks  in  most  i»art«  of  Europe,  but  not  in 
Britain.  It  has  sessde  lanceolate  serrulated  leaves, 
and  axillary  solitary  flowers.  It  is  extremely  bitter, 
acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  emetic  ; 
anil  in  overdoses  is  an  acrid  poison.  It  is  admin- 
istered  in  cases  of  worms,  jaundice,  drofwy,  scrofula, 
mania,  and  venereal  diseases  ;  but  requires  to  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  said  to  render  some  of 
the  Swiss  meadows  useless  as  pastures.  It  was 
formerly  so  highly  isteemed  as  a  medicine,  that 
the  name  of  Gratut  Dei  (Grace  of  God)  was  given 
to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  known  in 
France  as  Herat  au  Paurre  Homme  (Poor  Man's 
Herb).  It  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  famous 
gout  medicine  called  Kau  vxeilici}ude, — G.  Peru- 
put  no,  a  South  American  specie*,  has  somewhat 
similar  projierties.  These  prnjicrtics  arc  supposed 
to  depend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  principle  called 
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ORATTAN,  Thk  Right  Honocrablb  Hk.hr  v, 
vh  born  in  Dublin  3d  July  1746.  His  father  wm 
recorder  and  M.F.  for  that  city  until  his  death  in 
1706.  The  year  after  that  event,  having  completed 
hi*  university  studies  with  distinction  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  G.  entered  as  a  student  of  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where,  however, 
he  neglected  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  to  listen  to 
the  liviug  oratory  of  parliament,  and  in  {(articular 
of  Lord  Chatham.  In  1772,  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  and  in  177-)  was  returned  to  the  Irish 
parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Charlemont,  for  which  he  sat  until  1790,  when  he 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  to  such  an  extent  had  his  patriotism  and 
eloquence  recommended  htm  to  the  Irish  ]>eople. 
Mainly  to  hitn  was  owing,  among  other  things,  the 
partial  aliolitinn  of  the  heavy  restrictions  on  Irish 
commerce.  But  his  popularity  ebbed  as  it  had 
flowed  (and  oftener  than  once)  in  the  hearts  and 
huzzas  of  his  impidsive  and  therefore  inconstant 
countrymen.  In  1707,  he  declined  to  come  forward 
for  Dublin,  and  went  iuto  temporary  but  undeserved 
eclipse.  In  1800,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Wicklow,  to  oppose  the  Union,  and  that  was 
to  fight  for  the  people's  idea  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  union  was  effected  in  spite  of  him,  and  in 
1805  he  waa  returned  to  the  unfierial  jiarlianient  for 
the  borough  of  Mai  ton,  in  Yorkshire.  Next  year,  he 
was  induced  to  stand  for  Dublin,  and  was  re-elected. 
He  sat  for  it  in  successive  |uuiiaments  till  his 
death,  which  hapi>ened  on  4th  June  1820,  in  London, 
to  which  he  had  gone  when  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
to  advocate,  as  he  hod  been  wont,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation. 

G.'s  public  and  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. For  the  vacillations  of  his  popularity  in 
Ireland,  his  countrymen  had  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  now  holds  a  proper  and 
exalted  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  for 
whom  he  laboured  with  such  sincerity,  integrity, 
and  genius.  The  historv  of  his  life  is  in  great 
measure  the  history  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and 
entirely  the  history  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
The  history  of  his  Life  ami  Timet,  in  four  volumes, 
has  been  published  by  bis  son. 

As  an  orator,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  His 
style  is  full  of  point,  rapidity,  antithenis,  and  poetic 
suggestiveness.  ilia  eulogy  on  Chatham,  and  his 
invective  against  Bonaparte,  are  not  surpassed  in 
British  eloquence.  Byron  declares  him  to  be  an 
orator  — 

With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted,  endowed, 
And  bis  rival  or  master  in  all  he  ] 


His  speeches  are  collected  and  published  (4  vols. 
1821)  by  his  son  and  biographer. 

GRATUITOUS  DEED,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
means  a  deed  granted  without  any  value  received. 
If  it  is  made  in  favour  of  a  third  party,  in  order  to 
defeat  creditors,  it  is  null  and  void,  by  stat.  1621 
c.  18.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  also,  that  when  a 
person  is  too  generous,  and  contracts  voluntarily 
to  give  away  probity  at  a  future  period,  if  he 
become  destitute  in  the  meantime,  the  court  will,  at 
least  where  the  deed  was  in  favour  of  children  or 
grandchildren,  retain  sufficient  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence. This  is  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  as 
to  benrjicium  ro/nprU'iitite,  but  the  Roman  law  went 
further.  Such  a  provision  is  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  In  England,  gratuitous  deeds  are  usually 
styled  Gifts  (q.  v.)  or  Voluntary  Conveyances  (q.  v.), 
according  to  circumstances. 

GRATZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Styria, 


in  Austria,  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mur,  and  encircled  by  tine  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds.  It  is  140  miles  south-south-west 
of  Vienna,  by  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  Railway.  The 
population,  including  the  garrison,  is  63,176.  The 
inner  town,  which  ts  connected  with  the  suburb 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  two  chain  and 
two  wooden  bridges,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
by  a  promenade  (formerly  the  glacis)  shaded  with 
trees,  has  narrow  and  crooked  Btrecta,  and  is  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  from  the  number  of  old  buildings  which 
it  contains,  as  tlte  cathedral  of  St  Agidi,  built 
in  the  14th  c. ;  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Styrian 
dukes,  which  jMisacssea  many  curious  relics  of 
antiquity ;  the  Landhaus,  where  the  nobles  of 
the  duchy  held  their  meetings ;  the  university, 
founded  in  15S5,  with  its  library  containing  50,000 
volumes ;  its  museum,  ftc,  the  arseual.  and  various 
palaces  lielouging  to  the  Styriau  nobility.  G.  is 
well  provided  with  gymnasia  and  other  public 
educational  establishments  for  the  laity,  and  semi- 
naries for  the  clergy.  As  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  circle,  G.  has  special  court*  of  law  aud 
administration,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portauce.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  steel 
and  iron  wares,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  juajtcr,  saltjietrc,  &c  From  its  position  on 
the  direct  line  of  rail  way -communication  l>etween 
Vienna  aud  Trieste,  it  is  favourably  situated  as  an 
intermediary  station  for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian 
capital  and  the  Adriatic  provinces ;  and  the  general 
anieuities  of  G.  have  gained  for  it  from  the  witty 
French  the  designation  of  'la  vUle  de  Grftces  but 
la  riviere  de  r Amour*  (la  ville  de  Gratz  sur  la 
rivifere  de  la  Mur). 

GRAU'DENZ,  an  old  town  and  important 
fortress  of  Prussia,  in  the  proviuce  of  West  Prussia, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  60  miles 
in  direct  line  south  of  Danzig.  A  bridge  of 
boats,  2780  feet  iu  length,  here  crosses  the  river. 
G.  contains  numerous  seminaries  and  educational 
establishments.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  man  u  fact  urea  of  woollens  and  cottons, 
&c.  The  town  is  fortified  by  a  wall;  and  about 
a  mile  north  of  it  on  a  hill,  aud  in  a  position  that 
commands  the  course  of  the  Vistida,  is  the  bomb- 
proof fortress  of  Graudeuz.  Pop.  11,136,  including 
a  garrison  of  1888. 
GRAVWACKE.  See  Greywackjl 
GRAVE  RUBBING.*  The  offence  of  taking 
up  dead  bodies  has  often  been  attempted  to  be 

[  declared  felony  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  it  is  only 
a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  tine  and  imprison- 
ment. If,  however,  the  shroud,  coffin,  or  any 
property  in  the  nature  of  a  chattel  is  taken  away 
from  the  grave,  the  party  may  be  indicted  for 
felony  in  stealing  these,   bee  Anatomy  (in  Law). 

GRAVE  STONES.  The  right  to  grant  or 
refuse  ftermission  to  erect  grave  stones,  tombs,  or 

i  monuments  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  in  England, 

!  is  vested  in  the  ordinary,  who  is  generally  the 
bishop.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  power  is  vested  in 
Use  heritors,  i.  e.,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in 

I  the  parish. 

GRAVEL,  the  name  given  to  aggregations 
|  of  water-worn  and  rounded  fragments  of  rooks, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  When  the 
fragments  are  smaller,  the  deposit  is  sand  ;  when 
larger,  it  is  called  shingle,  Beds  of  gravel  occur 
in  formations  of  every  age.  While  the  materials 
have  been  a  long  time  in  oeing  prejvired,  and  have 
travelled  perhaps  a  great  distance  from  the  mother- 
rock,  gravel  deposits  have  been  formed  s«  cedily  and 
by  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  wjter.  Tbry 
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form  very  irregular  and  limited  deposits,  occurring 
generally  as  batik*  or  hummocks  in  strata  of  sand. 
UnkM  in  the  moat  recent  debits,  they  almost 
always  form  a  hard  rook  called  conglomerate  or 
uuddingstone,  the  pebbles  beiug  compacted  together 
by  tome  intiltered  current,  which  is  most  frequently 
lru a.  hate,  or  silex.    Even  so  recent  as  the  Glacial 
period,  gravels  are  sometimes  formed  into  a  compact 
concrete,  though  these  and  later  deposits  are  gene- 
rally l<»*e.    Mr  Prestwich  has  divided  the  Pleis- 
t<ene  gravels  into  '  High  Level '  and  '  Low  Level 
Gravels.*    The  high  level  gravels  ore  the  more 
ancient ;  they  have  beeu  deposited  sultsequeutly  to 
the  formation  of  the  present  valleys,  but  apparently 
at  a  time  when  there  was  much  more  water  in  the 
valleys  than  there  is  now.    The  low  level  gravels 
have  been  produced  by  the  present  rivers. 
GRAVEL.   See  Calculus. 

GRAVBLINKS,  a  small  fortified  town  and  sea- 
port of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  is  situated 
in  a  marshy  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  12  miles 
south-west  of  Dunkerque.  Although  now  a  desolate- 
lix)ktng  town,  with  grass  growing  in  its  streets, 
it  is  of  importance  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
Here  the  Count  d'Egmont  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Marechal  do 
Thermes  in  1558;  a  victory  which  compiled  the 
French  to  accept  the  severe  conditions  of  the  peace 
of  Cateau-Carnbresis.  Ten  years  later,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  it  fortified  by  Vauban. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  herring 
ami  cod  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  liqueurs,  timber, 
salt-fish,  4c.  The  harbour  has  now  become  useless 
from  neglect    Pop.,  with  garrison,  about  5000. 

GRAVESEND,  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  river-port  of  England,  in  the  couuty 
of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  33  miles  west-north-west  of  Canterbury, 
and  24  miles  east-south-east  of  London  by  the 
Xorth  Kent  Railway.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
commanding  position  on  the  first  rising  ground 
after  entering  the  river ;  and  consists  of  the  old 
town,  with  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  not  too 
cleanly  streets,  and  of  the  new  town,  west  of  the 
older  portion,  with  handsome  streets,  squares,  and 
terraces.  G.  is  not  famous  for  its  architecture. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  market -gardens,  e,reat 
Tart  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  London. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employt.il  in  fishing. 
G.  forms  the  limit  of  the  jtort  of  London.  Here 
plots  and  custom-house  officers  are  taken  on  board 
of  vessels  going  up  the  river.  For  centuries,  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  deluded  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  metropolis.  The  salubrious  air 
and  beautiful  scenery  at  G.  render  it  a  favourite 
watering -place  with  Londoners.  It  carries  on  some 
(hip  building  and  a  considerable  trade  in  supplying 
thi]»'  store*.  Population  of  municipal  borough 
(1861),  18.776. 

G.  was  originally  a  hythf,  or  landing-place,  and  is 
mentioned  as  such  in  Domesday.  Around  this  land- 
ing-place a  towu  grew  up  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
Here  the  fleets  of  the  early  voyagers,  as  that  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1553,  and  of  Martin  Frobisher 
in  1576,  used  to  assemble ;  and  here  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies  were  wont  to 
receive  all  strangers  of  eminence,  and  to  conduct 
them  up  the  river  in  state,  forming  processions, 
which,  says  the  historian  Froudc,  were  '  spectacles 
scarcely  rivalled  in  gorgeousness  by  the  world- 
famout  weddings  of  the  Adriatic.' 

GRAVI'NA,  a  commercial  and  industrious 
q.iK  opal  town  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
«f  Terra  di  Bari,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the 
kit  bank  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  37 


south-west  of  the  town  of  Ban.  It  coo  tains  10,049 
inhabitants,  and  occupies  tho  site  of  ancient  Blera, 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  passed 
at  Poggio  Orsino,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In 
905,  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  the 
Saracens.  It  was  a  favourite  hunting-place  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  neighbourhood 
possesses  rich  pastures,  and  raises  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  a  large 
trade  at  their  annual  cattle-fair. 

GRAVITA,  an  Italian  term  used  in  music, 
signifying  that  it  is  to  be  i>erforrued  with  an 
earnest  and  dignified  expression,  whtfe  the  move- 
ment progresses  in  a  slow,  marked,  and  solemn 
time. 

GRAVITATION,  GRAVITY.  All  bodies, 
when  raised  into  the  air,  and  left  unsup|N>rtcd,  fall 
to  the  earth  in  lines  ]>crpeiidiciiUr  to  it.  Tlie  force 
which  causes  them  to  do  so  is  termed  gravity,  and, 
universal  experience  shews,  acts  towards  the  earth's 
centre  ;  more  strictly,  it  acts  itcrpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  still  water.  But  if  a  body,  as  a  stone, 
be  projected  obliquely  into  the  air,  it  is  made  to 
describe  a  curved  path,  having  a  highest  j>oint, 
vertex,  or  aj>ogee  ;  and  when  it  meets  the  earth  in 
its  descent,  its  direction  is  not  towards  the  centre, 
but  inclined  to  it  at  the  angle  of  projection.  Sea 
Projectiles.  Observing  this,  and  that  the  body,  it 
not  interrupted  by  the  earth's  surface,  would  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  curve,  with  its  tangent  always 
away  from  the  centre,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  if 
not  interrupted,  it  might  circulate  round  the  centra 
as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth.  Next,  know  ing 
that  the  force  of  gravity  is  exerted  at  all  accessible 
heights  above  the  earth,  the  question  arises— May 
it  not  be  exerted  as  far  off  as  the  moon?  which 
we  know  to  be  influenced  by  soste  force  which 
continually  deflects  her  from  the  tangent  to  her 
orbit,  and  makes  her  circulate  round  the  earth. 
See  Central  Forces.  Observing  now  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  calculating  its  Centri- 
fugal Force  (q.  v.),  which  we  know  must  equal  the 
centripetal  force,  we  put  the  question :  Is  this  force 
the  same  as  gravity  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a 
force  3000  times  less  energetic  If,  then,  gravity 
be  the  force  which  really  holds  the  moon  to  her 
path,  it  must  Ina  explained  why  it  acts  upon  her  so 
much  more  feebly  than  it  would,  were  she  a  body 
on  the  earth'B  surface.  The  explanation  is  given  at 
once  if  we  suppose  gravity  to  be  a  force  whose 
energy  diminishes  with  increase  of  distance,  and  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  at  which  it 
is  exerted ;  for  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  centre  is  just  about  60  times  that  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  its  centre,  and  3600  :  1 : :  60 7  :  1. 
We  infer  that  it  does  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
nothing  inadmissible  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance— that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  analogies  for  it,  as  in  the  emanations 
of  light  and  heat ;  and  in  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  otherwise  supposing  some  other 
force  than  gravity  to  be  employed  in  deflecting  the 
moon,  and  the  force  of  gravity  to  cease  at  some 
unknown  leveL  On  these  views,  and  a  generalisa- 
tion to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  at  first  rested  his  law  of  universal 
gravitation :  '  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting 
particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them  ' — a  law,  the  truth  of  which,  since  it 
was  first  broached,  has  been  (mt  beyond  all  question 
by  the  most  complete  body  of  predictions,  fultdled 
to  the  letter,  that  can  be  cited  in  support  of  any 
law  of  nature. 
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Before,  however,  the  argument  on  the 
of  terrestrial  gravity  to  the  sphere  of  the 
eonlil  have  Wo  me  pregnant  with  so  great  a  result, 
much  investigation  had  to  take  place  in  other 
fields ;  and,  in  fact,  Newton  had,  previously  to 
conceiving  the  law,  explained  the  three  great  Kep- 
lerian  laws  of  order  obtaining  in  the  solar  system 
by  reference  to  an  attractive  force  residing  in  the 
•on.  These  laws  are— 1.  That  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  for  a 
common  focus :  2.  That  every  planet  moves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun 
sweejie  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times :  3.  That  the 
squares  of  the  times  occupied  by  the  several  planets 
in  their  revolutions  in  their  elliptic  orbits,  riv  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
their  common  focus,  the  sun.  From  the  law  of  equal 
areas,  Newton  inferred  that  every  planet  is  retained 
in  its  orbit  by  a  force  of  attraction  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sun ;  from  the  orbits  being  ellip- 
tical, he  inferred  that  in  each  case  this  force  varies 
in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
bodies'  distance  from  the  sun  ;  while  from  the  third 
law  he  inferred  the  homogeneity  of  the  central 
force  throughout  the  solar  system.  It  was  then, 
after  being  familiar  with  the  notion  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  and  its  action,  through  the  researches  of 
Galileo,  Huyghens,  and  Hooke,  and  with  the 
notion  of  a  central  force  acting  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  its  object,  through  his 
explanations  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  that  he  put  to 
himself  the  question :  Is  not  the  force  with  which 
the  moon  gravitates  to  the  earth  the  same  with 
gravity  ?— the  force  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall  on 
its  surface.  A  question  answered  affirmatively  on 
the  supposition  of  gravity,  like  the  sun's  attraction, 
being  a  force  diminishing  with  increase  of  distance, 
and  according  to  the  same  law.  The  result  was  to 
bring  the  whole  solar  system,  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  and  satellites  and  their  planets— the  satellites 
being  ohserved  to  obey  the  same  laws  of  order  with 
reference  to  their  primaries  that  the  latter  obeyed 
in  reference  to  the  sun— under  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. And  the  imagination  lifted  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  would  refuse  to  limit 
the  operation  of  that  law  to  our  own  system,  were 
there  no  facts  to  entitle  us  to  extend  it  beyond. 
The  phenomena  of  double  stars,  however,  of 
themselves  justify  the  extension  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  as  we  have  given  it  in  universal 
terms.  It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Keplerian  laws,  which  may  1ms  said  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  Newton's  researches,  are,  owing 
to  perturlwtions  caused  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  planets,  &c,  only  approximately  correct ;  and 
that  these  }K»rturbations  afford,  when  examined, 
a  further  proof  of  the  truth  and  universality  of  the 
law  of  gravitation. 

For  a  notice  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  see  Force  ;  see  also  Falling 
Bodies,  Projrctiles,  Ac 

GRAVITY.  SpECiric.   See  Specific  Gravity. 

GRAY,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-SaAne,  is  situated  on  the  sloi>e 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  meadow,  on  tne 
left  bank  of  the  Saone,  26  miles  west-north-west 
of  Besancon.  It  is  commanded  by  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  the  residence  in  former  times 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  has  a  pleasing 
appearance  from  a  distance,  although  its  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  steep.  G.  is  an  important 
entrepot  for  goods  from  the  north-eastern  districts 
of  France,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Sadne  to 
the  south.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
timber,  wine,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.   Fop.  61*8. 


GRAY,  John  Edward,  a  distinguished  living 
naturalist,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  haa  been 
connected  with  the  British  Museum.    Fronting  by 
the  advantages  which  his  position  haa  afforded  him, 
he  has  prol>ably  described  and  classified  a  larger 
number  of  animals  than  any  other  naturalist.  In 
1852,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Bibliography 
of  Zoology  and  Geology,  by  the  Ray  Society,  his 
papers,  memoirs,  and  U>oks  amounted  to  425,  and 
we  may  now  place  them  at  about  500.  Among 
his  works  on  natural  history  generally,  may  be 
noticed   the  Zoological   Miscellany   (1835 — 1845), 
;  which  includes  descriptions  of  numerous  animals ; 
his  Spiceiegia  Zoologica  (1828— 183 J) ;  his  Synopsis 
i  of  the  Contents  of  lite  British  Museum  (1840) ;  and  his 
:  Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie  and  Aviary  at  Knowdty 
|  Hall  (1846—1850).   Amongst  his  contributions  to 
!  mammalian  zoology,  may  oe  mentioned  his  cata- 
,  lomies  of  the  Buminantia  and  C'etacea  in  the  British 
1  Museum,  and  his  '  Description  of  some  New  Genera 
aud  fifty  unrecorded  Sj>ecie8  of  Mammalia,'  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History.    The  mammals  collected  in  King's  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  in  the  voyages  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  and  of  the  Samarang,  were  also 
described  by  him.    In  the  list  of  his  memoirs,  kc, 
already  referred  to,  upwards  of  100  are  devoted  to 
thin  class.    His  pnjiers  u]x»n  birds  are  comparatively 
few  (twenty-nine) ;  he  seems  to  have  left  them  to 
'  his  brother.  Gkorgk  Robkrt  Gray,  who  superin- 
tends this  department  of  the  Museum,  and  who  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  The  Genera  of  Bints, 
aud  of  various  Museum  catalogues  of  this  class.  His 
contributions  to  hcrpctology  have  been  extensive 
and  very  valuable,  and  upwards  of  60  of  his  papers 
1  are  devoted  to  the  classification  of  reptiles,  to  the 
I  description  of  new  species,  or  to  the  consideration 
I  of  their  structure  and  habits.    On  the  raollusca,  his 
memoirs,  in  1852,  amounted  to  119,  and  many  have 
1  since  been  added.    In  thig  department,  he  has  been 
]  admirably  assisted  by  Mrs  Gray,  whose  Figures  of 
i  MMuscam*  Animate  fur  the  Use  of  Students  are 
|  accompanied  by  his  descriptions.    Upwards  of  70 
!  papers  have  been  devoted  to  the  Articutata  (crusta- 
!  ceans,  insects,  kc.)  and  to  the  Radiata  (star-fishea, 
1  sea-eggs,  kc).  lie  has  thus  been  an  active  contributor 
:  to  almost  every  department  of  zoology. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Loudon  on  the  26th  December  1716.  His  father, 
Philip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was  of  a  dispo- 
sition so  violent,  that  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
separate  from  him  ;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
her  exertions  that  her  son  was  placed  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  Cambridge.  At  Eton,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Waliwle,  the  son  of  the 
prime  minister ;  and  when  his  college  education 
was  completed,  he  accompanied  his  friend  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  After  spending  a  year 
in  the  search  of  the  picturesque  and  in  the  explora- 
tion of  picture-galleries,  the  friends  quarrelled,  and 
G.  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  in  civil  law.  At  the  university,  tho 
greater  portion  <<f  his  life  was.siicnt,  breathing  tho 
(  serene  air  of  noble  libraries,  and  corresjKiuding  with 
;  friends,  as  only  the  men  of  that  day  could  corre- 
spond. In  1756,  in  consequence  of  a  practical  joke, 
.  he  removed  from  St  Peter's  College  to  Pembroke 
HalL  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural 
'  beauty  of  his  native  couutry,  and  rambled- in  Scot- 
1  land,  Wales,  and  the  English  lake  counties.  He 
made  notes  wherever  he  went,  and  wrote  copious 
descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  literary 
friends.  He  published  his  Odo  to  Eton  College  in 
1747,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
two  years  afterwards.  His  Fiwiarte  Odes  appeared 
in  1757;  but  however  much  they  might  dazzle  th« 
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tion  with  brilliant  Imagery,  and  charm  the 
ear  with  involved  and  intricate  harmony,  they  did 
not  touch  the  popular  heart  like  the  Elegy.  On 
the  death  of  Lolley  Cih)>er,  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  r»ont  of  poet- laureate.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History.  Fasti- 
dious in  his  tastes,  fond  of  books  and  lettered 
ease,  indisposed  to  mingle  in  the  ^reat  world,  but 
delighting  to  comment  upon  it  in  letters  to  friends, 
hleued  with  a  reputation  peculiarly  dear  to  a 
scholars  heart,  comparatively  rich,  his  life  glided  on 
unlettered  but  by  one  enemy — gout.  Dining  one 
day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  severely  attacked, 
and  after  suffering  a  week,  he  died  on  the  30th  July 
1771,  aged  55  years.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  at  Stoke  near  Eton. 

The  poetry  of  G.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Skgt  Whiei  every  body  knows— has  never  become 
popular  ;  yet  in  its  own  sphere  it  is  very  perfect ; 
delicately  if  not  richly  imaginative,  curiously 
studded  with  imagery ;  exquisitely  finished,  like 
miniatures  j>aiiited  on  ivory.  Hut  his  subjects 
are  often  remote,  and  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary 


GRAY,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  a  badger. 

GRAYLING  WkijmaUus  rulgaru),  a  fish  of  the 
family  Snlmonulai,  and  of  a  genus  distinguished 
from  salmon,  trout,  4c.,  by  smaller  mouth  and 
much  smaller  teeth,  and  by  the  greater  size  of  the 
dorsal  tin.  The  scales  are  also  much  larger.  The 
G.  is  found  in  many  streams  in  England,  bat  is, 
however,  very  local;  and  of  two  rivers  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  one  often  contains  it,  and  the 
other  does  not.  A  supposition  that  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  monks,  is  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  It  is  found  in  the  Eden  aud  the  fisk  in 
Cumberland,  in  the  Clyde  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in 
the  Orkney  Islands,  It  is  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  equally  in  Switzerland  and  in  Lapland. 
It  inhabits  clear  streams,  with  rocky  or  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  'seems  to  require  an  alternation  of 
stream  and  pooL'  It  will  live  in  clean  newly  made 
pond*  in  hard  soil,  although  it  does  not  breed  in 
them,  but  will  not  live  in  those  of  muddy  liottom. 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  flies  aud  aquatic  larva?, 
and  it  is  taken  by  angling  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  trout  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  four 
or  five  pounds.   The  back  and  sides  are  silvery  gray, 


marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  dusky  streaks  ; 
tLe  dorval  fin  is  spotted,  the  spots  arranged  in  lines 
across  the  tin.  Tne  abdominal  line  is  almost  straight, 
the  dorsal  line  is  considerably  elevated.  The  G.  is 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  table,  but  requires  to  be 
cooked  when  newly  caught,  when  it  has  an  odour 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  wild  thyme. 
It  spawns  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in  the  l>est 
condition  when  trout  are  out  of  season,  in  October 
and  November. — There  are  several  other  species  of 
ThymaUu*,  none  of  which  are  British.  One  of  them, 
T.  tigm/tr,  a  very  beautiful  fish,  inhabiting  the 


clear  affluents  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  called 
Ifewluk/towal;  or  the  /Uh  w  t/i  the  wvtglite fin,  by  the 
Esquimaux.  It  is  said  to  afford  excelleut  sjwrt  to  tht 
angler;  although  the  streams  in  which  it  is  found 
I  are  visited  by  few  anglers  for  mere  amusement. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  very  local  in  its  distribution, 
and  although  hardly  found  in  Scotland,  is  abund- 
ant in  most  of  the  Scandinavian  rivers.  Angling 
for  grayling  is  excellent  spirt  It  rises  to  the  same 
flies  as  those  which  are  used  for  trout:  it  also 
takes  worms,  maggots,  and  other  small  larva  and 
insects.  From  July  till  the  end  of  Octolmr  are 
the  best  months  for  grayling  fishing,  but  in  fiue 
open  days  they  afford  sport  through  ttie  winter. 

GRAY'S  INN,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
having  the  Bole  j>ower  of  calling  persons  to  the 
degree  of  barrister- at- law.    Sec  Inns  or  Court. 

GRAZALE'MA.  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  and  situated  about  00  miles 
east-north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  a  strong 
position  on  a  rocky  hill  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  and  easily  defended  ledge,  between  the 
Sierra  de  Honda  on  the  east,  anil  the  Cerro  de 
S.  Cristoval  on  the  west.  It  was  conqiared  by 
the  French  (a  whole  division  of  whom  were  here 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants)  to  a  land  Gibraltar. 
A  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and,  it  is  suspected, 
robbery,  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Pop. 
6600. 

GRAZIO'SO,  an  Italian  term  in  Music,  meaning 
with  graceful  expression. 

GREASE,  a  term  of  general  application  to  all 
oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  generally  to  those  having 
some  degree  of  solidity,  as  tallow.  It  is  more 
specially  applied  to  fatty  matters  which  are  so 
deteriorated  with  dirt  or  other  impurities  as  to  be 
unlit  for  candle-making  and  other  manufactures 
requiring  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  material. 
Grease  is  largely  employed  as  a  lubricant  for 
machinery,  and  esjiccially  for  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages. The  grease  employed  for  the  axles  of 
carriages  and  carts  consists  of  the  most  inferior 
km. 1>  of  grease  mixed  with  a  little  tar. 

In  commerce,  the  term  Mares'  Grease  is  now  well 
known.  It  is  the  fat  of  horses  which  are  killed  in 
large  numbers  at  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Monte  Video; 
and  their  products,  consisting  of  hides,  grease,  bones, 
aud  hair,  are  largely  exported  to  this  and  other 
.countries.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  slaughtering 
the  mar.s  chiefly,  tlm  particular  kind  of  fat  has 
lieen  designated  Mare/  (ireate.  It  is  a  very  oily 
fat,  and  so  |>enetrating,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
casks  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  leakage.  It  ia 
used  for  lubricating  machinery,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted. 

Railway  Grea  is  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  soap, 
a  small  portion  of  soda  being  mingled  with  the 
materials  to  etfect  an  imperfect  sajKHiirtcation.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  melting  of  the 
material,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  be 
excessively  rapid,  owing  to  the  heat  caused  by 
the  friction  of  wheels  revolving  with  such  rapidity. 
It  is  also  made  of  very  su]ierior  materials,  and 
consists  generally  of  the  vegetable  fats  called 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm-od ;  sometimes  animal  fat 
is  used.  This  composition  is  placed  in  small  metal 
boxes  on  the  axles,  with  which  they  communicate 
by  a  small  hole,  so  that,  as  the  axle  heats  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  grease  in  the  boxes  melts, 
and  runs  through  the  little  orifice  on  to  the  axle, 
Sec  Bear's  Gkeassr. 

GREAT  BASIN,  or  FREMONT'S  BASIN,  a 
remarkable  tract  of  country  iu  North  America,  lying 
in  the  west  of  Utah  Territory,  and  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  aud  on  the  E.  by  the 
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W*hsateh  Mountains.  It  it  said  to  be  500  miles  in  f  than  the  superimposed  Cambrian  rock  a  They  con- 
extent  from  east  to  west,  and  about  350  from  north  sider  them  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  LattrnUian 
to  south  ;  is  girdled  round  on  every  side  by  high  system,  described  by  Sir  W.  Logan  in  Canada.  The 
mountains,  while  detached  grouiw  cross  its  whole  predominant  rock  is  crystalline  gneiss.  A  band  of 
area ;  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  aWit  5>00  feet  limestone  occurs  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Loch 
above  sea-level.    The  Humlmldt  River  Mountains,  Maree,  but  this  has  hitherto  proved  unfosailiferona. 


with  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  traverse  the  plateau  near 
its  centre.  This  basin  contains  many  lakes  and 
rivers  whose  waters  never  reach  the  ocean,  but 
are  either  taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  are  lost  in 
the  more  arid  districts.  The  G.  B.  is  essentially 
a  desert.  Some  portions  of  it  arc  covered  by  a 
yielding  mass  composed  of  sand,  salt,  and  clay  ; 
others  by  a  crust  of  alkaline  and  saline  substance, 

GREAT   BEAR   LAKE,    See  Bkab  Lass, 

Great. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Under  this  head  are 
noticed — 1.  The  Island  of  Great  Britain — its  geo- 
logy and  geography  ;  2.  The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland— its  general  statistics, 

&a  Historical  sketches  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Montgomery,  the  south-west  of  Denbigh,  and 
down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  given  the  whole  of  the  counties  to  the  west.    The  oldest 


Resting  on  the  convoluted  edges  of  this  old 
on  the  mainland,  and  forming  the  basement  rocks 
in  Cumberland,  Anglesey,  and  North  Wales,  we 
have  the  Cambrian  serita  of  deposits.  In  Scotland, 
these  rocks  are  brownish-red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates ;  in  England  and  Wales,  they  are  com- 
posed  of  sandstones,  gritstones,  and  slates.  A  few 
fossils,  chiefly  impressions  of  sup]>osed  fucoid  plants 
annelid  tracks,  and  zoophytes,  have  been  found  in 
the  slates. 

The  Silurian  mmsurts  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  typical  rocks 
occur  in  Wales,  extending  over  the  western  portion 
of  the  principrjity  from  Pembroke  to  Denbigh, 
and  including  the  northern  portions  of  Pembroke, 
Caerraarthen,  and  Brecknock,  the  whole  of  Radnor 


under  their  respective  names  ;  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  its  union  with  Great  Britain  is  also  given  under 
its  own  name,  together  with  its  geography. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain— so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Little 
Britain  (see  Bretagnk)  in  France — lies  between 
lat  49°  57'  30"  and  58*  40'  24"  N.,  and  between 
long.  1°  46'  E  and  6"  l.T  W.,  and  is  the  largest 
island  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's  Channel.  The  most 
northerly  point  is  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness ;  the 
most  southerly,  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall ;  the 
most  easterly.  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Norfolk ;  and 
the  most  westerly,  Ardnaniurchan  Point,  in  Argyle- 
shire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  alwnt  320  miles  ;  while  ita  surface 
Contains  about  89,600  square  miles. 

Geulotfy.— The  geology  of  G.  B.  is  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  having 
been  first  systematically  studied  and  ex[>ounded 
here,  British  geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the 
names  whereby  the  various  strata  are  known,  and 
British  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's* 
strata.  The  whole  recognised  series  of  stratified 
deposits  occur  in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being 
more  fully  developed  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  only  iu 
these  singnlar  cases  that  the  foreign  equivalents 
are  taken  as  the  types.  British  geology  is  no  less 
important  from  the  influence  it  has  had  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  are  the  real  sinews 
and  muscles  of  Britain's  mighty  power.  No  other 
country  has  similar  advantages  in  such  an  area. 

We  Hhall,  in  this  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the 
British  rocks,  follow  the  onlcr  of  the  strata,  liegin- 
ning  with  the  lowest  and  oldest.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  general,  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
north  and  west  arc  formed  of  the  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  that,  as  we  move  south-eastwards,  we 
gradually  pass  over  newer  strata,  until,  in  the 
east  of  England,  we  come  to  the  oidy  extensive 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  country. 

The  base  rocks  of  the  whole  series  occur  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  in  Tirec  and  Coll,  and  along  the 
western  shores  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  The  true 
position  of  these  strata  has  lieen  only  recently 
determined  by  Murchison  and  Geikie,  who,  noticing 
that  their  strike  was  at  right  angles  to  the  beds 
rusting  above  them,  discovered  that  they  were  older 


or  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  next  the  coast.  The 
scries  consists  of  an  immense  thickness  of  shales, 
slates,  and  sandstones,  with  intercalated  limestone* 
more  or  less  pure.  Immense  tracts  have  hitherto 
proved  devoid  of  fossils;  in  other  districts,  the 
calcareous  rocks  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  remains  of  marine  invertebrate  aniuiAis,  while 
the  shales  abound  in  zoophytes  and  Crustacea.  The 
high  lands  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  and  south  of 
Westmoreland  are  Silurian;  but  it  is  in  Scotland 
where  these  strata  are  most  extensively  developed  ; 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  country  consists  of  Silurian 
strata,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  trough  in  the 
centre,  occupied  with  newer  rocks.  A  line  drawn 
from  Dunbar  to  Girvan  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
these  beds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Excej»t  the 
lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole 
region  from  this  line  to  near  the  base  of  the  Cheviots 
is  Silurian.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  greywacke, 
with  scattered  beds  of  impure  limestone.  The  chief 
fossils  are  groptolites,  Crustacea,  aud  mollusca.  The 
lead-mines  of  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills  are  in 
this  district.  A  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to 
Helensburgh  would  mark  the  termination  of  the 
Silurian  strata,  which  compose  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  the  excei»tion  of  the  newer 
beds  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  the  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian  series  already  described.  All  the 
series  is  greatly  metamorphosed  ;  the  lower  strata 
are  converted  into  quartzose  flagstones  and  quartz 
rock,  the  upper  into  chlorite  and  mica-slate,  and 
quartzose  and  gneissosc  rocks. 

The  Old  lied  SandMonc  etrala,  consisting  of 
conglomerates,  coarse  and  tine  grained  sandstones, 
and  dark -coloured  schists,  with  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  ganoid  and  placoid  fish,  overlie  the 
Silurians  in  several  districts  in  Scotland.  Nearly  all 
Caithness  and  the  seaward  portions  of  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Moray, 
belong  to  these  strata.  A  broad  band,  rising 
on  the  east  coast  between  Stonehaven  and  St 
Andrews,  stretches  across  the  country  to  Helens- 
burgh  and  Dumbarton  on  the  west.  The  same 
strata  appear  again  in  Haddington,  Berwick,  and 
Roxburgli,  in  Lanark,  and  in  Ayrshire.  An  exten- 
sive tract  of  these  strata  occurs  in  South  WaJ<» 
and  the  neighbouring  English  counties,  extending 
from  the  Silurian  district  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  containing  in  a  large  basin 
the  South  Wales  coal-field.  The  highly  fuesilifer- 
ous  strata  of  North  Devon,  and  of  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  belong  to  this  period.    They  consujt 
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of  slates,  sandstone*,  and  limestones,  and  contain  '  aeries  of  hmcstonrs,  aandstonea,  and  shales,  which 
namerons  corals  and  shell-fish.  I  occupy  a  belt  of  nearly  30  miles  broad,  from 

The  strata  of  the  CarbomiferonM  period  may  he  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire,  passing  through  Lincoln, 
■aid  to  occupy  a  brood  tract  extending  from  the  Northam|iton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  liaae  of  the  Cheviots.  They  Oxford,  and  WUts.  The  best  budding  materials  in 
are  not  continuous  between  these  limits,  but  are  England  are  obtained  from  these  strata.  Oolite 
broken  up  in  some  places  by  the  appearance  on  strata  occur  in  Scotland  at  Brora  and  in  Skye,  In 
the  surface  of  older  strata,  while  in  others  they  are  the  Brora  Oolite,  a  seam  of  coal  3J  feet  in  thickness 
covered  by  newer  deposits.  The  various  detached  has  l>een  work«>d  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is 
coal- fields  are — (1)  the  South  Wales,  in  Glamorgan  the  thickest  bed  of  pure  vegetable  matter  detected 
aji'1  Pembroke  ;  (2)  the  Bristol,  jtnd  (3)  the  Forest  in  any  Secondary  formation  in  Britain. 

The  fresh- water  Weolden  series,  with  their  abund- 
ant remains  of  rejrtiles,  fishes,  shells,  and  insects, 
occur  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  the  south  of  Devon. 

The  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  periotl,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chalk  with  intercalated  sands  and  clays, 
all  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  occupy  a  broad  tract 
to  the  east  of  the  Oolite  strata,  and  parallel  to  them. 
Beginning  a  little  north  of  Flamhomugh  Head, 
they  may  be  traced  through  York  and  Lincoln,  then 
across  the  Wash  into  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berks,  to  Hampshire,  where 
they  separate  into  three  arms,  the  one  extending 
south-westward  through  Wilts  and  Dorset  to  the 
south  coast ;  another  taking  a  south-cast  direction 
to  Beach y  Head ;  and  the  third  Btretchca  as  a 
nnnow  band  in  an  easterly  direction  through  Surrey 
and  North  Kent,  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  coast, 
where  it  occupies  the  district  between  Kamsgato 
and  Folkstone. 

Eocene  strata,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and 
marls,  abounding  in  fossils  which  apparently  indi- 
cate a  sub  tropical  climate,  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  from  Hungerford  to  the  sea,  and 
from  Canterbury  to  Saxmundham,  as  well  as  a  burgs 
district  in  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  from  Salisbury 
west  to  Dorchester,  and  east  almost  to  Hastings. 

Unless  the  beds  in  Mull,  containing  the  numerous 
impressions  of  leaves  of   exogenous   plants,  are 


of  Dean,  in  Gloucester ;  (4)  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  in 
Worcester;  (5)  Shrewsbury,  and  (6)  Colebrook 
Dale,  in  Shropshire;  (7)  North  and  (8)  South 
Sutfordsbire ;  (9)  Warwickshire;  (10)  Leicester- 
•hire;  (11)  Flint  and  Denbigh;  (12)  Lancashire; 
(13)  York  and  Derby  ;  (14)  Cumberland  ;  and  (15) 
Northumlx'Hand  and  Durham.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  this  great  tract  of  coal  measures,  where 
the  millstone  grit  and  carl>oniferous  limestone  are 
hugely  developed,  no  seams  of  coal  of  any  value 
are  contained.  The  limestone  in  Derby  is  rich 
in  metallic  ores.  The  carboniferous  strata  of  the 
north  of  England  extend  beyond  the  Cheviots 
into  Scotland,  forming  a  narrow  band  from  the 
Solway  to  the  North  Sea,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  The  only  coal-field  in 
this  district  is  one  of  small  extent  at  Canon  hie,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  carboniferous  strata  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  just  stated,  are  confined 
to  the  immense  trough  between  the  Silurian  measures 
on  the  south  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  on  the 
north,  which  is  completely  occupied  by  them,  except 
where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rises  to  the  surface. 
Considerable  tracts  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
without  coal  break  up  the  true  coal-bearing 
me.vures  into  the  following  coal-fields :  the  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Fife,  the  Lanark  and  Stirling,  and  the 
Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  Besides  coal,  the  whole 
of  the  carboniferous  series  contain  immense  stores 

of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  the  ore  from  which  1  Miocene  strata,  there  are  no 


is  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  iron  used  in  the 
country.  The  sandstones  of  this  period  form 
beautiful  and  durable  building-stones,  the  limestones 
are  of  great  commercial  value,  and  mauy  of  the  less 
indurated  shales  are  good  fireclays. 

Permian   strata,  consisting  of  magncsian  lime- 
and  sandstone  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 


ves  of  this 


period  in  Britain. 

The  Pliocene  de}>osits  of  ferruginous  shelly  sand 
and  marl  known  as  red  crag  occur  chiefly  in 
Suffolk.  The  still  more  recent  Pleistocene  tlvftosih 
of  fresh- water  sand  and  gravel,  and  mammaliferous 
crag,  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Kent  The  till  and  glacial  beds  of  the 
same  age  are  scattered  as  superficial  deposits  over 
I -large  districts  in  Britain.  Fossiliferous  l«eds  of 
Westmoreland,   Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shrojiehire,  '  this  age  occur  in  Caithness,  in  the  valley  of  the 


occupy  a  considerable  area  in  Durham,  and  border 
the  carboniferous  rocks  in  Dumfries,  Cumberland, 


Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and 
York,  and  in  Glamorgan.  The  sandstone  is  quarried 
for  building. 

The  typical  triple  series  of  the  Triasmc  measures 
occur  in  Germany;  the  British  representatives 
consist  of  variously  coloured  sandstones  and  marls. 
They  occupy  a  considerable  surface  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Stafford,  and  extend  as  a 
ribbon  of  varying  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eie,  through  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  York,  and 
Durham,  to  the  coast  at  Hartlepool,  The  only 
debits  of  rock-salt  in  Britain  occur  in  the  Triaasic 
rocks  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

The  Lias  consists  of  white  sandstones,  limestones, 
shales,  marls,  and  alum  slates.  They  abound  in 
fossils,  especially  in  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
mollu^ca,  ami  encrinites.  The  strata  of  this  age 
occupy  a  band  between  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite, 
extending  from  Lyme  Regis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  Two  small  tracts  of  Lias  occur,  the  one  in 
(damorgan,  and  the  other  in  Shropshire.  In  Scot- 
land, small  patches  exist  at  Brora  in  Sutherland, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Skye,  Eigg,  and  Mull 

The  Oolite  measures  are  composed  of  an 


Clyde,  and  in  Lancashire  ;  they  contain  remains  of 
mollusca,  many  of  which  still  live  in  the  seas  of 
boreal  America. 

Minerals -Coal.—  There  were  2936  collieries  in 
Britain  in  1860 ;  from  these  were  raised  83.U23.273 
tons  of  coal.  The  greatly  increasing  consumption  of 
coal  has  originated  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  mineral  fuel.  It  ap]»cars  that, 
while  in  1820,  only  15,000,000  tons  were  raised,  in 
1840,  the  amount  had  reached  30,000,000,  and  in 
1800,  it  was  nearly  84,000,1 HK).  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  the  known  coal,  within  a  workable  distance 
from  the  surface,  would  but  at  least  100  years. 
But  the  consumption,  during  the  last  20  years  of 
the  century,  would,  at  the  present  increasing  ratio, 
amount  to  1464  million  tons  a  year,  a  quantity 
vastly  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  now  begin  to  fear  lest  our  coal-fields 
should  be  speedily  used  up. 

Iron. —Formerly,  the  only  iron  produced  in  the 
country  was  obtained  from  the  greensand  of  the 
south-east  of  England,  aud  from  the  brown  hema- 
tite of  the  Dean  Forest.  The  ore  was  smelted 
with  charcoal.  But  the  introduction  of  coke  and 
coal  for  smelting,  aud  the  discovery  of  numerous 
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additional  and  unthought-of  deposits,  especially  in 
connection  with  coal-bearing  strata,  has  immensely 
increased  the  production  of  iron,  and  met  the  greatly 
increased  demands  for  this  important  metal.  In 
1760,  when  charcoal  alone  was  used  for  smeltiug, 
not  more  than  25.000  tons  of  iron  were  produced ; 
while  in  1800,  no  less  than  3,826,752  tons  were 
obtained  from  8,024,206  tons  of  ore.  The  market 
valu?  of  the  metal  was  £12,703,950.  The  most 
imp:rtant  ore  is  the  ferruginous  shale,  or  impure 
argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  every  coal-field  in  Britain.  The 
brown  and  ml  haematite,  associated  with  the  oldest 
Pakeoioic  rocks,  yield  also  a  large  amount  of 
metallic  iron. 

Tin  is  obtained  from  only  two  counties — Cornwall 
and  Devon.  In  1860,  the  143  mines  produced 
10,460  tons  of  metallic  tin,  worth  £748,827. 

Copper  is  principally  obtained  from  the  same  two 
counties.  There  are  aliout  160  different  mines, 
which  produced,  in  I860, 180,883  tons  of  ore,  yielding  > 
11,797  tons  of  metallic  copjwr,  worth  £1,270,438. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  yield  of  13,789  tons  of  ore, 
producing  935  tons  of  metal,  worth  £100,691,  chiefly 
irom  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Caermartheii,  nod 
Anglesey,  very  small  quantities  being  supplied  from 
mines  in  Cumberland,  Chester,  Cardigan,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Lead  and  Silver  are  obtained  from  the  same  ore 
from  numerous  mines  in  Paheozoic  districts  all  over 
the  country.  The  m«Bt  productive  English  mines 
are  in  Northiiml>erIand,  Durham,  Cumberland,  York, 
and  Derby,  in  Shropshire,  and  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  Small  quantities  are  obtained  in  Somerset, 
Westmoreland,  Stafford,  and  Chester.  All  the 
Silurian  counties  of  Wales  contain  mines.  The  Isle 
of  Man  yields  nearly  3000  tons  of  ore.  In  Scotland, 
the  most  productive  mines  are  at  Waolockhead  and 
Leadhills ;  but  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Kirkcudbright  also  supply  small  quantities.  The 
total  amount  of  ore  raised  in  I860  was  8(5,048  tons, 
yielding  61,962  tons  of  metal,  worth  £1.382.541. 
From  this  there  were  separated  535,355  ounces  of 
silver,  worth  £142,222. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
Cardigan  and  North  Wales,  Derby,  CumWland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  produce  in  I860  was 
14,972  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £138,471.  The  metallic 
zinc  obtaiued  from  this  would  amount  to  about  500 
tons. 

Sulphur  Ores  (iron  pyrites)  were  raised  in  different 
parts  of  G.  B.,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  to  the  extent,  in 
1860,  of  36,410  tons,  worth  £2.',5S4. 

Small  quantities  of  the  following  minerals  are  also 
raised  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  arsenic,  manganese,  gossan, 
nickel,  silver- copper,  tiuor-sjwir,  and  wolfram. 

Salt  occurs  iu  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire :  no 
less  than  1,552,529  tons  were  produced  in  1860. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  mineral  produce  of 
0.  B.,  including  stones,  and  pottery,  and  brick-clays, 
amounted  in  1860  to  £45,000,000. 

Pluj«iad  Grograithii. — The  physical  features  of  a 
country  are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  The  older  Pake  izoie  rocks  produce  moun- 
tainous regions,  intersected  with  deep  and  u arrow 
valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise  to  a  great 
height  Their  high  lauds  are  rounded  uudula- 
tions  of  the  strata,  except  where  igneous  rocks  are 
intruded,  and  the  valleys  are  brawl  and  shallow.  In 
Scot-land,  we  have,  consequently,  two  extensive  moun- 
tainous districts,  occupied  chiefly  with  rocks  of 
SUurian  age,  and  an  intervening  valley  tilled  up  with 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  measures. 
The  northern  mountain  region  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Glen,  which  is  a  fissured  anticlinal  axis  in 
the  Silurian  strata.    It  is  difficult  to  group  the 


mountains  in  this  district.  The  Grampians  from 
AWrdeen  to  Argyle  shew  the  most  marked  linear 
arrangement ;  the  greatest  eminence  in  this  range 
is  Ben  lowers  (3945  feet).  Between  the  Grampians 
and  the  Great  Glen  a  succession  of  great  eminences 
occur,  the  highest  of  which,  and  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  British  Isles,  is  Ben  Nevis  (4406 
feet).  To  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  region  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains, 
reaching  in  Ben  Attow  a  height  of  4000  feet. 
Caithness  consists  of  plains  of  undulating  sandstone, 
covered  with  drift ;  the  headlands  and  sea-cliffs  in 
this  county  are  bold  and  striking.  The  coast-line 
of  the  Palaeozoic  region  of  the  north  of  Sc  otland  is 
repeatedly  broken  by  numerous  and  large  friths  or 
sea- lot  lis,  and  the  interior  aliounds  in  picturesque 
lakes.  The  Silurians  of  the  south  of  Scotland  form 
an  extensive  mountain  range  crossing  the  island 
from  St  Abb's  Head  to  Stranraer.  '1  he  rocks  are 
leas  indurated  than  in  the  north,  and  the  scenery 
is  consequently  not  bo  wild.  The  mountains  have 
generally  broad  flattened  forms,  intersected  by  deep 
pastoral  glens,  which  widen  out  into  broader  valleys 
and  dales.  The  princi[»al  heights  are  Hart  fell 
(2790  feet)  and  Black  Larg  (2890  feet).  The  great 
central  valley  of  Scotland  embraces  the  basins  of 
the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay.  It  contains  several 
tracts  of  rich  table-land,  and  is  frequently  broken 
through  by  igneous  rocks,  chiefly  trappean,  which 
project  into  bold  and  picturesque  hills. 

England  aud  Wales,  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
districts,  have  the  same  mountainous  character  as 
similar  districts  in  Scotland ;  but  as  so  much  of 
England  is  occupied  with  newer  strata,  it  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  level  country, 
traversed  by  ridges  of  varying  elevation,  which 
form  the  water-sheds  of  the  country.  The  range, 
beginning  with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  is  continued 
from  the  lwrders  of  Scotland  south  wards,  as  the 
Pennine  range,  through  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  1200  to  3000  feet  reaching  its  highest 
summit  iu  Crussfell,  Cumberland,  which  is  33S3  feet 
high.  The  band  of  Lias  and  Oolite,  extending  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorset,  forms  a  tortuous  range  of 
table- land,  rising  sometimes  into  hills  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet,  anil  throughout  its  course  presentuig 
generally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  west,  and  having 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  To  the  west  of  this 
range  of  table-land  are  the  valleys  of  the  York- 
shire Ouse,  the  Trent,  and  the  Severn ;  on  the 
east  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Thames.  Beyond  these  two  rivers,  the  country 
rises  into  a  range  of  low  chalk  hills,  which  follow 
the  cretaceous  strata  from  Norfolk  to  Wilts, 
dividing  with  the  strata  into  three  ranges,  two  of 
which  take  an  easterly  direction  through  Sussex 
and  Surrey  and  Kent,  bordering  the  Wealdeu  strata, 
and  forming  the  South  and  North  Downs.  Devon 
and  Cornwall  are  mountainous,  from  the  intrusion 
of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  through  the 
Palteozoic  strata. 

The  details  of  the  physical  geography  are  given 
under  the  names  of  the  several  counties,  lakes, 
rivers,  Ac. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  G.  B.  derives  its  peculiar 
character  from  the  uisidar  situation  of  the  country, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  winters  being  considerably  warmer,  and 
the  summers  colder  than  at  places  within  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude.  For  at  least  three  months, 
the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranges  b<-'t*ecu 
50e,0  and  60°-0  ;  for  other  three  months  it  continues 
about  eo'-O,  or  occasionally  a  little  higher,  seldom 
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than  three  degree* :  and  for  the  remaining 
six  months  it  ordinarily  range*  between  36" "0  and 
4S*0.  Since  the  Report*  of  the  Registrar-general 
clearly  prove  that  the  temperature  moat  conducive 
to  health  is  between  50* "0  and  60M),  it  follows  that, 
as  far  as  concerns  temperature,  the  climate  of  G.  B. 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

As  ap)»ear8  from  data  furnished  by  the  Reports  of 
the  English  and  .Scottish  Meteorological  Societies, 
the  mean  temperature  of  England  is  49"  5,  And 
of  Scotland  47  ''5.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the 
following  places,  arranged  according  to  the  lati- 
tude, have  been  deduced  from  the  same  sources  : 
Guernsey,  50* "2 ;  Truro,  5V  3;  Ventnor,  51°-5; 
Barnstaple,  50°  8  ;  Aldcrshott,  49*  4  ;  Greenwich, 
49*  5;  Bedford,  49"  3 ;  Derby,  48°  8 ;  Liver-iool, 
4$ -9  ;  Manchester,  48° -0 ;  Isle  of  Man,  4T  S ; 
Scarborough,  47" "0 ;  Milne-Graden  (Berwick),  46*  8; 
Dalkeith,  46°-9 ;  Rotheanv,  47*  8  ;  Greenock,  47°-9 ; 
Arbroath,  46°  6 ;  Culloden,  46°-8;  Tongue,  46°  5  ; 
Sand  wick  (Orkney),  45°-6  ;  and  Bressay  (Shetland), 
45°-3.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of  fully  six 
degrees  between  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Shetland.  As  this  difference  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  it  follows,  that 
it  will  liecotne  greater  as  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
increases  ;  and  hence,  while  the  winter  temperatures 
are  respectively  42  *2  and  39  '5,  the  summer  tempera- 
tures are  61*  8  and  53°  4.  A  pretty  regular  decrease 
of  temperature,  with  an  increase  of  latitude,  will  be 
observed,  particularly  if  the  places  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  series 
by  themselves.  It  will  appear,  on  examination,  that 
the  temperatures  of  places  on  the  west  are  about 
s  degree  in  excess  ot  those  of  places  in  the  same 
latitudes,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  Atlantic. 
In  winter,  the  differences  between  the  west  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  greater.  Thus, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  of  Truro  is  4.V-0 ; 
Guernsey,  43°  '8  ;  Ventoor  and  Barnstaple,  42°-2 ; 
Isle  of  Man,  418;  Liverpool,  40°  "6 ;  and  Greenock, 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  as  far 
as  Shetland.  39c5  -that  of  Greenwich  is  37  "9 ;  Not- 
tingham, 37*  3;  York,  37a,l  ;  Scarborough,  38*'8; 
Dalkeith,  37'1);  Arbroath.  37*1 ;  and  Culloden,  38°-2. 

The  south-west  winds  are  the  most  prevalent 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and  May, 
*hcn  they  give  place  to  the  north-east  winds. 
The  notoriously  dry  and  parching  character  of  the 
Utter  render  tbein  very  deleterious  to  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  south-west  winds,  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  are  moist  and  genial,  and  it  is  on  their 
greater  frequency-  being,  as  compared  with  the 
north-east,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one -that 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  a  great  measure 
depends. 

In  those  districts  of  England  where  hills  do  not 
interfere,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  25  inches,  and  in 
similar  parts  of  Scotland  about  28  inches ;  but  these 
amounts,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum 
fall*,  are  variously  increased  by  proximity  to  hills, 
acconling  as  the  place  is  situated  in  the  east  or  west 
of  the  island,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  which  brings  the  rain,  and  by  its  lying  to 
the  wind  or  lee  side  of  these  hdls.  Since  it  is  the 
south- west  winds  which  bring  the  rain,  the  heaviest 
falls  take  place  among  the  hills  in  the  west  of  the 
chantry;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  in  the 
vest,  where  there  are  no  hills  lying  to  the  north- 
*e»t,  west,  or  south-west,  the  annual  rainfall  is 
abont  the  minimum.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Corn- 
wall, Wales.  Cumberland,  and  the  West  Highlands, 
nuy  be  estimated  at  from  45  to  65  inches.  In  some 
^la.es,  however,  this  amount  is  far  exceeded.  At 
Jscatliwaite,  in  Cumberland,  for  instance,  the  rainfall 
a  trul-r  tropical,  the  mean  annual  amount  being  127 


inches;  in  1861,  it  was  182  inches;  and  in  the  month 
|  of  November  of  that  year  the  enormous  quantity  ot 
!  35-41  inches  fell  at  this  station.  At  Tyndrum,  in 
Perthshire,  134*5  inches  fell  in  1861 ;  and  at  this 
place,  and  among  the  Arroehar  Hill*,  the  monthl/ 
rainfall  is  occasionally  between  20  and  30  inches. 

Natural  //wtor//.— The  natural  history  of  G.  B. 
corresponds  generally  with  that  of  continental 
Europe  (n.  v.).  Very  few  specie*,  either  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  |H*culiar  to  Great  Britain.  The 
flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Germany ;  but  in  the  south  of 
England  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  north-west  of 
France ;  and  some  plant*  found  in  the  C  hannel 
Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere 
in  Britain  but  in  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
mountains  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland 
have  a  vegetation  resembling  that  of  Scandinavia 
more  than  that  of  the  mountains  of  L'cutral  or 
Southern  Euroj-e.  The  state  of  the  case  is  much 
the  same  as  u>  the  fauna.  There  are,  however, 
many  remarkable  instances  both  of  plants  and 
animals,  which,  from  these  apparent  relations  to 
continental  Europe,  might  lie  expected  in  G.  B,  and 
which  are  not  indigenous  to  it.  As  examples,  may 
be  mentioned,  among  plants,  the  Norway  spruce, 
and  among  animals,  the  lemming,  both  common  in 
Scandinavia.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  of 
cultivation  has  completely  lwiishcd  from  G.  B. 
many  of  the  animals  which  were  once  numerous,  as 
bears,  wolves,  4c.  But  on  the  contrary,  many  plants 
which  were  unquestionably  introduced  by  man, 
have  become  thoroughly  naturalised. 

Ethnology. — The  present  population  of  the  island 
of  G.  B.  is  the  result  of  successive  waves  of  irnrni* 

S-ation  and  conquest  When  the  Komans  invaded 
ritain  (54  B.C.),  the  inhabitants  were  Celtic;  and 
they  continued  to  be  essentially  so  until  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries,  when — the  Romans  having  pre- 
viously retired  •  the  level  parts  of  the  country  were 
gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  Germau  tril>os 
from  the  opposite  coasts.  Then  followed  invasions 
of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  tbe  Norman  Conquest  As  the  Normans, 
however,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  adding  any  new  ethno* 
logical  elemeut ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Englaud 
(excepting  Wales)  and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
may  l*e  considered  as  sprung  from  an  amalgamation 
of  the  original  Celtic  with  German  and  Scandinavian 
blood,  the  latter  having  predominated  so  as  to 
determine  the  language,  institutions,  and  character 
of  the  resulting  race.  Wale*  ami  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  still  inhabited  by  representative* 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.     See  Weisu  Lax* 

Or AOK  AND   LlTKRATt'RK  ;    SCOTLAND,   PlfTS,  and 

Soots;  Irkland;  Celtic  Nations;  Britannia; 
Anolo-Saxonh. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdom* 
into  which  the  island  was  once  divided,  the  distinc- 
tion, for  certain  purposes,  is  still  kept  up  England 
(including  Wales  the  larger  and  southern  division, 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  55'  48*,  tbe 
boundary-line  running  l>etween  Berwick-on-Tweed 
and  the  Sol  way  Firth  (see  Border,  Thk)  ;  its 
greatest  length  is  about  400,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
about  320  mile*.  Area,  about  58,300  square  miles. 
England  resembles  to  some  extent  a  triangle  in. 
shape,  its  southern  shore  forming  the  broad  base,, 
ana  its  east  and  west  coasts  gradually  approaching 
until  the  a{>cx  is  reached  at  Bcrwick-on-TweccL 
Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island ; 
its  greatest  length  (from  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
to  Dunnet  Head)  is  about  287  miles;  its  greatest 
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breadth  (fr«n  Peterhead  to  Ardnamurchan  Point) 
about  1 K2  "iiiles  ;  elsewhere,  however,  the  breadth 
is  much  lean.  Between  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  and 
Dumbarton,  on  tbc  Clyde,  it  is  only  33  miles  ; 
between  the  head  of  Loch  Broom,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  of  Dornoch  Firth,  on  the  east,  only 
26  miles ;  and  north  of  Inverness,  the  average 
breadth  does  not  exceed  70  miles.  The  entire  area 
is  about  31,300  square  mill*.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  irregidarly  distributed 
into  mountain  and  valley,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion spreading  into  level  plains.  The  eastern  coast 
forms  a  waving,  continuous,  and  rarely  broken 
line ;  but  the  western  is  extremely  irregular,  being 
deeply  indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  exhibiting  steep  promontories  and  mountainous 
islands.  The  whole  country  is  physically  divided 
into  Highlands  and  Lowland* — the  former  compre- 
hending the  north-west,  w<«st,  and  central  portions  ; 
the  latter,  generally  speaking,  the  east  coast,  and 
the  country  sonth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Islands. — The  island  of  ii.  B.  is  surrounded  by 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesey,  the  Sciily  Isles,  the 
Isle  of  Wij-ht,  the  outlying  Channel  Islands,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides, 
each  having  generally  a  mainland  encircled  by 
small  islands  and  rocks,  bare  or  scantily  covered, 
which  sea-fowls  inhabit,  fishermen  in  their  boat* 
visit,  and  sbephcnls  sometimes  dwell  in  during 
summer.  The  coast  against  the  North  Sea  has 
few  islands,  except  Thanet,  Sheppcy,  and  some 
lowlands,  which  are  isolated  at  high  water.  Coquet, 
Staples,  Holy  Island,  May  Island,  Inchkeith,  and 
Lichcolm,  are  the  only  ones  inhabited.  The 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  lie  to  the  north.  St 
Michael,  Looe,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  only 
islands  on  the  south  coast,  except  those  sometimes 
connected  with  the  land,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  All  the  other  islands 
lie  on  the  west  coast,  extending  from  the  Sciily 
Isles,  through  Anglesey  and  Man,  to  the  Island  of 
Lewis.  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  were 
about  500  of  thene  islands  and  rocks,  of  which  only 
175  were  inhabited;  but  in  1861  a  more  careful 
enumeration  was  made,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Scotland  alone  had  787,  of  which  186  were 
inhabited.  The  returns  for  England  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

For  administrative  purposes,  G.  B.,  with  its 
surrounding  islands  (excepting  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  are  under  peculiar 
jurisdiction),  is  divided  int<>  84  counties  or  shires. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  then-  several  areas  and 
populations : 


1    Am  in 

Inhabits 

II»UM*, 
l«l. 

FspuUHon, 

PacnUclua, 

\  MM.  Acf*f. 

IMI. 

IMI. 

Bedford,  .   .  . 

995,589 

(7.419 

133.9*5 

194 .47* 

Berk*  

451  ."40 

33.8H) 

I7«.l«w 

ITo.iw.i 

Buckingham.. 

466,9.12 

34 .6*1 

W  -97 

163.723 

Cambridge,  .  . 

.523.M61 

a7«77 

m.9M 

185,405 

Chester.      .  . 

7W78 

07.98* 

AU5.IS3 

455.725 

Cornwall,     .  . 

s?:t.oi«t 

73.2*3 

369.32.1 

335.538 

Cumberland,  . 

1,001.271 

4",S7» 

*0V  293 

195.422 

Derby,      .  .  . 

CA.44I4 

339.177 

2$»;,iim 

llevon,    .    .  . 

1.A57.1N0 

101,400 

484  i.ll 

567.(198 

Dorset,  ... 

S32.025 

17.744 

IhM.651 

I64.TM7 

Durham,,  ,  . 

6*2,476 

84 .877 

509,o|b 

390,997 

Esses,   .  .  ■  • 

1,060,549 

Bl  220 

464.614 

369,318 

Gloucester,  •  • 

Una  in* 

485.502 

4iH,mi5 

Hereford,     .  . 

S\*7l 

in.Rie 

115.489 

Hertf.fd,     .  . 

.191.141 

173  294 

167 ,299 

Huntingdon,  .  . 

230.863 
1,04 1,470 

13.733 

«4,W 

G4.1S3 

12T..246 

733,<i?5 

615.766 

Lancatter,    .  . 

1,219.221 

439  AM 

9.478,744 

t.031  .'.'.16 

Leicester,    .  . 

514.164 

3I.908 

837,409 

230 JOi 

Lincoln,   .  .  . 

1,77«.7W 

wi  tm 

411.997 

4*7.229 

l».lt* 

*79.au 

1,896.578 

Mi.idW.**^.  . 

SS.IUI 

I7<.«7u  ! 

197.4M 

•>aLA!«l>- rnntmwi. 


CauaUo. 

A  |M 

Am  in 

•tel.  A«9t«. 

Ho,,.,.. 
* 

^2-to.i-v 

Norfolk.  .  .  . 

1  3M  *fcr| 

4t'»  4,M» 

\  i  >rf  b  ■  iii  i  hf  j  in 

* »  i  /  r  I-4JI  •  %  in  ^fivn ,  , 

S31 1  .'t.'»8 

48,547 

227.7*7 

t  IlaJIW* 

V  t>r  1 1  in  1 1 1 1 1*  i  1  ia  rii  1 

*  "         »-»Bia  IIIV1  I  ISUIU, 

1  ifiQ  >h«i 

ILK  IMhh 

tf-aj  *™ If 

.11'iVaVviH 

N*>t(iiiffhs\!ii. 

62 ,557 

Oxford 

*  ****        •   •  ■ 

471  HV7 

if.  '*  i*i 

JD^Mf 

li-  SI*} 

17K.43Y 

Hut  >nj 

1  AIM 

"1  H',l 

/r.!«tci 

Salop.   .    «    .  . 

826  055 

48.155 

240.876 

SucncrMt,    ,  , 

1  047,2911 

W7  U.I 

fl  /  ,  .Wl  ( 

444.7*5 

4M.l.*f  10 

>ouUianipton,  . 

VI70.2I6 

86,494 

481.495 

*l5.37*> 

HinftWrd,  .    .  . 

7*0. 4W 

147.941 

7*J»,5B4 

«>H.71li 

337  *I5 

Suffolk,     .   .  . 

!»47.'W1 

7.V*7 

336,271 

-Surrey.  . 

47H  79  > 

l.HI  5fvl 

KSi.fiHa 

IJJ  I  i.U-4 

8uae«x,     .   .  . 

9H.M',I 

»i5.471 

3C3.648 

:«.•»,  8.4 

Wnr»ick.  .  . 

563. 91 'i 

116,4*15 

56]  .728 

475.HI3 

Westmoreland, 

4S5.4:i9 

1I.8H9 

611.81  <9 

58.287 

Wills.     .    .  . 

K65.09* 

53,181 

249.445 

254,7*1 

W  OrC*"#t*?r, 

472  165 

6*..ro 

307.6III 

27'.. 926 

Yurk,  E.  Hiding, 

768.419 

49.3H5 

240.359 

•     City.  .  . 

«.7*> 

8.943 
SO,.*-} 

40.177 
944.804 

1  .tW7.SU 

.     .N.  Riding. 

1.1*1.1*1 

vs.™ 

.     VV.  Hiding. 

1.708,026 

316.041 

1,3*5.496 

Total  of  England, 

32.59U.429 

.1.519.048 

IS.949.aKI 

16.921  .iM 

Bait*  D 

InhtUtw) 
11...,.,,. 

PopaUtloa, 

P..»..WUca, 

Angleaer,         ,  , 

194.453 

12  3*1 

51  646 

57  327 

Bfecun,        ,  • 

460.  liS 

12.929 

61  aj; 

61,474 

Cardigiin,  .      .  . 

441,387 

15,731 

7.*  *  5 

70.798 

CMrrmartben, 

ClM,24t 

93  106 

1 11.751 

1 10.6  t 

Cnirrnrtiill,      .  . 

370.273 

20,261 

9i.R6» 

K7.970 

INnblgh, 

380,052 

21  3*6 

100.8ri2 

92.1-«3 

Flint. 

1m.  ;■',•> 

15.146 

60.8Tn 

68.156 

(ilamorgan,   .  . 

517,494 

69  SA6 

817.7.\l 

931.M9 

.Mpnoneih,       .  . 

385,291 

M.499 

S>  n** 

38  94* 

Mimtgnmerr,  . 

483.323 

13.518 

67  0  J 

67.335 

I'em  broke,       .  , 

401.691 

19,416 

96,093 

91  140 

Radnor,       .  . 

272,123 

4.706 

2o,403 

94.7  U 

Total  of  Walen, 

4,734.486 

226,415 

1.111.795 

1.006,7*1 

HCOTLAKD. 


Anrmwn, 
Ar  jrle, .... 

Ayr  

Ilanft*.  .... 
Berwick,     .  . 

Mute  

Caithncp,   .  . 
Clnckmnnnan,  . 
Hamliartun, 
Uoinfrie*.  .  .  . 
Kdinliuigh,  .  . 
I  l«in  or  Moray, 

Kir«-  

r'orfar.     .    .  . 
Ha.kiingtoa,  . 
InwinvK*.    .  . 
Kincardine,  . 
Kinross,  ... 
Kirkcudbright  I 

(Stewartjr),  / 
Lanark,   .   .  . 
Linlithgow,  .  . 
Nuirn,     .   .  . 
Orkney*  Shet-  I 

land,    .   .  / 
Pi-eble*.    .  .  . 
Fertb,     .   .  . 
Renfrew,  .  .  . 
Ho-§  Jt  Ciomnrtr, 
Roxbur; 
Selkirk, 
Slirl 


Air.  in 

Slat  Atrw. 


Total, 


1.9H0.625 
2,i  WH,  126 
6511,156 
4.19.219 
»<».:i7^ 
K«,.-i7.> 
4.'>5,7'iH 
29,744 
189,884 
7*2,813 
2i4  ,.■»•) 
34n,0llli 
322.II31 
568,750 
iH.'..!»r7 

>,  7*3, 501 
252.2.V) 
49.531 

610,734 

631.719 

64  ..175 
137,51*1 

9fW,IC.'l 

926,448 
1,814.<«3 

lao.KPO 
*,'«l,375 

4l»,9.« 

170413 

*9J,!<75 
I.2117. 1  «H 


1»BSM«^ 

IMI. 


3*,7"5 
14,119 
X.-..W.H 
11,153 
6,37.1 
2,314 
7.459 
9.971 
5.871 
13,198 
24.2HH 
8,071 
96.034 
2.1,  .VVi 
f.,84.1 
lfi,3H2 

fi.lifwi 

1,641 

7.318 

47,181 
5,.Vii 
1,0*2 

11,779 

I,  979 

*2,iiM 

II.  97* 
14,794 
7.7-'W 
1,466 
12,!9<i 
4.9*1 


PoimUiloa. 
IMI. 


841.547.46*     3B3.«SB     3,061  ,*M 


221.360 

*<,ws 
198,959 
59,234 
36,614 

41,916 
91.449 
52,035 
75,877 
IT*,  H09 
4J.IJI.' 

I. 'r4,555 
2ii4..»i\ 

37,6*3 
H7.4.-W 
34,461 
7,975 

49,430 

631,559 
38,843 
10,065 

M.004 

II.  408 
131.511 
177.4"7 

III.  2KW 
54,109 
10,449, 
91,926  1 


2i*,ni* 


54,171 

3«,*<J7 

16.6<>8 

3K.709 
22JU1 
45,|iiS 
7H,1Z1 
9 19.433 
38,9*9 
153,546 
19I.2M 


34,'ft"8 
8.924 

43,1ft 

530,169 
*l,l.15 
9.956 

62,533 

10.738 
I3K.6S0 
161.091 
82.7V7 
51, M-' 
9.809 
86.3.17 
85  798 
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Irxlaxd  is,  since  the  anion  of  Ireland,  the  full 
official  designation  of  the  country  more  generally 
known  as  Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  includes  the  two  large  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  smaller 
isltniK  together  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.    In  addition  to  the  home-territories 


composing  the  kingdom,  G.  B.  possesses  a  multitude 
of  dependencies,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent, 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
stituting 4  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  popnhv 
tion,  &c,  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  this 
empire,  according  to  the  latest  available  accounts : 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


am  la 

HUM. 

r 

—  1 

■ill. 

ML 

mi. 

1*41. 

uu. 

IMI.  | 

0MUT  BalTAIS  t 
>*«<and  

50.9M 

7.:W7 
31.324 

9.663.091 
611.835 
1.8(U,SS4 

II. Ml.  SKI 
718,343 
9.091.591 

13.090.fi93 
806.874 

tS.002,44S 
9IIJ«S 
8,1120.184 

18.921  88ft 
l.««.7«l 
9.888,748 

_,  , 

IB.94».sno 

1.111.795 
3,<«l.rM 

Ireland,  ... 

Guemv-y.  ore,  •        •  • 
lenry,  .... 
Man.  .... 
Army.  Navy,  &C-,    .  . 

89,643 

ta,m 

SI 

28*  j 

11,969.110 
6.037.866 

80.000 
640,500 
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Most  of  the  subjects  which  would  enter  into 
a  complete  account  of  the  United  Kingdom  arc 
treated  under  separate  heads.  We  can  only  afford 
space  here  for  the  following  brief  indications  of  a 
general  kind  : 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  6.  B.  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  production  of  the  two  primary 
necessities  of  society  -bread-stuffs  (chiefly  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats),  and  grass,  roots,  &c,  as  food  for 
domestic  animals.  For  this  purpose,  both  the  soil 
and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  with  regard  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  no  agricultural  statistics  have 
ever  been  obtained,  so  that  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  products  can  only  be  guessed  at.  M'Culloch 
estimated  the  number  of  acres  in  England  under 
grain  crops  in  1852— 1853  at  61  millions  (wheat,  3 
millious ;  barley,  1 ;  oats  and  rye,  2 ;  Wans  and 
peas,  J),  and  the  total  produce  at  27$  million 
quarters — value,  £37,000,000.  The  produce  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  raj>e,  and  clover,  is  estimated  at 
£26,909,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pastures  and 
meadow-hay  is  immense.  The  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  island;  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Treasury,  the 


undertaking  was  not  continued  beyond  1857.  In 
that  year  there  were  3,550,672  acres  under  rotation, 
the  chief  crops  being  grass  and  hav.  1,459,805  acres; 
oats,  938,613  acres,  yielding  32,750,763  bushels  ; 
wheat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986  bushels ;  barley, 
198,387,  yielding*  6,504.429  bushels  ;  turnips,  476,691 
acres,  yielding  6,690.  ll>9  tons  ;  potatoes.  139,819 
acres,  yielding  430,468  tons.  The  total  number  of 
live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amonnted  to  6,989,368 
—viz.,  185,409  horses,  974,437  cattle,  5,683,168  sheep, 
and  146,354  swine  (see  also  Ireland).  The  amount 
of  corn  and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom, however,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  The  average  importation 
of  grain  during  the  last  fifteen  years  amounted 
to  10,100,000  quarters.  Butter  to  the  value  of 
£4,902,394,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £l.636J99, 
was  inqiorted  in  1861.  Of  cattle  for  consumption 
there  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  1861, 
104,509;  sheep  and  lambs,  320,219;  and  swine, 
24,452— the  value  l*ing  £2,117,860.  The  farm 
capital  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
estimated  in  a  widely  different  manner  by  various 
authorities. 

Manufacture*— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  textile  ma.nui.utti res: 
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The  nnrnber  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1860  was  384,  of  which  number  306  were  in 
England  and  Wales,  52  in  Scotland,  and  26  in 
Ireland.  The  quantity  of  paper  manufactured  was 
—England  and  Wales,  166,730,390  lbs.; 
47,520,910  lbs.;  Ireland,  9,314,985  lbs. 


For  other  great  branches  of  Industry,  see  Inox, 
Pottkry,  &c 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
five  years  ending  1861 : 
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The  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  from  British 
ports  in  1861  amounted  in  value  to  £4,419,762;  and 
the  computed  real  value  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £35,694,297.  Coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wool  were  the  largest 
items  in  this  total. 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie.—  The  com- 
puted real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bidlion  and 
specie  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858 
was  £29,493,190;  in  1859,  £37,070,156;  in  1860, 
£22,978,196  ;  and  in  1861,  £18,747.045.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, Australia  sent  by  far  the  most— viz.,  in  1858, 
£9,066,289;  1859,  £8,627.854;  1860,  £6,719,857 ; 
and  1861,  £6,331,828.  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  were  the  next  largest  exporters, 
then  the  United  States  and  France.  The  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period 
were— 1858,  £19,628.876  ;  1859,  £35,688,803;  1860, 
£25,5:14,768;  1861,  £20,81 1,648. 
64 


Coinage* — The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  the 
royal  Mint  in  1861  was  £8,190,170  ;  silver,  £200,484  ; 
copi»cr,  £274,624,  giving  a  total  of  £8,674,278. 

Shi ppintj.— To  carry  on  this  vast  trade,  G.  R. 
had,  in  1861  (exclusive  of  river-steamers),  19,288 
registered  sailing-vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  3,918,511  tons,  and  997  steamers,  carrying 
441,184  tons,  making  together  20,285  vessels,  of 
4,359,695  tons  burden,  and  employing,  exclusive  of 
masters,  171.957  seamen.  I  hiring  the  same  year, 
there  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1186  ves-els,  215  of  them  steam,  of  an 
aggregate  bnrden  of  310,900  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
ofvessels  entering  and  clearing  British  jmrts  in  1  S<i  1 
was  26,595,641  tons,  21,924,983  tons  presenting 
cargoes,  the  rest  being  in  ballast  The  const- 
trade  of  O.  B.  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
17,355,235  tons,  all  but  93,000  tons  being  carried 
by  British  ships. 

Hallways.— The  total  length  of  line*  open  for 
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traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860  was  10,4.Ti 
milea.  During  the  year,  163,435.678  passengers 
travelled,  of  whom  20.625.851  were  first  class, 
4WM1.S14  second  claas,  and  03.768.013  third  claas. 
Thi»  amount  >»i  m.mev  derived  fr.>ui  tli<  t r  ivi  lK  rs 
was— first  class.  t3.170.H35:  second  class.  £3  944.7 13; 
third  class,  £4.162.487.  Luggage,  mails,  &c,  brought 
nn  the  receipt*  from  passenger- traffic  to  £13.085.756. 
The  goods-traffic  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
*14.GSii,.So6.  making  a  total  income  of  £27.766.622. 
The  total  amouut  invested  in  railways  by  share* 
and  loans  in  1858  was  £32«>.37.*>..,>07.  on  w  hich  was 
pud  interest  to  the  total  amount  of  1.6.653. 166. 
The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1858  was  ■•<<'<•. 
per  cent ;  the  proportion  per  cent  of  expenditure  to 
total  receipts  in  I860  was  4L  In  1860,  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  various  companies  consisted  of  5801 
U-otuotivcH,  1  ■'■,":<;  carnages  of  all  kinds,  and 
1 Sl *  wagon*  of  all  kinds. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  following  table 
■hews  the  revenue  aud  expenditure  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  also  the 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  revenue : 
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These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  amount 
raised  for  state  purposes — to  find  that  out,  the 
amount  paid  for  collection  of  the  revenue  must  l>e 
added,  which  is  about  4^  millions,  and  also  some 
other  items. 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived 
from  the  various  sources  of  customs,  excise,  stamps, 
taxes,  property  and  income  tax,  post-office,  crown 
•onds,  Ac  The  following  are  the  sums  (after  deducting 


payments  for  collection  of  revenue)  received  by 
the  Exchequer  in  1861  from  the  chief  of  these 
sources  :  Customs,  £22.7<»-".3'>H  ;  excise.  Cl 7, m ; 
stamps,  £8,3i'7.->«7  ;  ta\. -.  t2.'.>27..r»7.'i  :  ]>';<••, ■ 
and  income  tax,  £9.687.750 ;  post-office,  £1.351. 661*  ; 
crown  lan. 1m,  f-H'.'i,47M  ;  old  stores,  *»•.,  £l.n I '.*,■'> Hi. 
The  following  are  the  great  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  Mine  year:  National  debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  £2o.iH>  >.l'r>0  ;  civil  list,  and  civil  charges  of 
all  km. Is,  1 1 1.T1-  ll'l  ;  army,  including  ordnance, 
A-1.~..7"'.).2W ;  navy.  t')L'.i,ns,ii4-.». 

National  Drbt.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1861,  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
amounted  to  £799.949.807.  of  which  £784.420.007 
was  funded,  and  1 1 ■>.">-'■'. mhi  was  unfunded.  See 
Dm,  National 

A  rmy  and  Nary.— See  British  Army  ;  aud 
Navy,  British. 

Form  of  Government  —  The  government  of 
G.  B.  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  *  Constitutional 
Monarchy,*  in  which  the  sovereign  accepts  of  his 
dignity  under  au  express  agreement  to  abide  by 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  See  Coronation 
Oath.  The  sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Brunswick,  now  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
person  of  either  a  male  or  a  female.  The  sovereign 
(king  or  queen)  is  the  directing  power  in  the  execu- 
tive of  government ;  while  the  legislative  function 
is  exercised  by  parliament.  Further  lnfoTBMtkni 
regarding  the  British  Constitution  and  Laws  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  Parliament  ;  Ministry  ; 
Common  Law,  Courts  of;  Judges,  kc. 

Money,  Wri'fhts,  and  Meamre*.  See  Pockd  ; 
Mint  ;  Weights  and  Measures. 

Hdfjinu, — The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant 
state,  but  all  religions — not  offensive  to  public 
or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and  their 
different  forms  of  worship  practised,  without  inter- 
ference from  any  quarter  whatever.  There  are  two 
churches  'established'  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  England  and  Ireland,  the  established 
church  is  Episcopal  in  its  government,  ami  called 
the  '  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland'  (q.  v.). 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
church  is  Presbyterian.  See  Scoti-and,  Church 
ill.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in 
the  census  of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not 
included),  the  numl>er  of  places  of  worship,  together 
with  the  sittings  provided,  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  attendants  on  a 
particular  day,  were  us  follows  : 
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Edueamn—EMjiand.  —  In  England,  the  chief 
if  ititutious  for  education  are  the  ancient  national 
universities  of  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge;  the  more 
recent  institutions  of  London,  Durham,  and  Lam- 
peter in  Wales  ;  the  classical  schools  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter- house,  and 
Ruuby  ;  ti.o  various  military  schools ;  the  colleges 
of  the  dissenting  denominations  ;  the  middle-class 
schools,  eituer  started  by  indi\*idual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  'adventure'  schools,  or  by  associated 
bodies  acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  are 
responsible  ;  the  schools  of  design  ;  and  the  various 
element \ry  schools  and  training  colleges  in  connec- 
tion witu  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1851  was  46,042,  of  which  15,518  were  public— Le., 
schools  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income  from  some 
source  besides'  the  scholars,  and  30,5*24  private— 
i.  e.,  sustained  entirely  by  the  payments  of  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  was  2,144,378,  of  whom 
1,422,982  attended  the  public,  and  721.3%  the 
private  schools.  As  the  population  then  amounted 
to  17,927,609,  this  gives  a  proportion  of  1  scholar 
to  every  8J  of  the  inhabitants.  The  education 
statistics  of  England  for  1861  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Scotland. — Scotland  jKissesse*  four  universities  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education — viz.,  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen, 
besides  a  variety  of  minor  colleges  connected  with 
the  Episcopalian,  Free  Church,  and  other  non- 
established  churches  ;  a  complete  system  of  parish 
schools  (see  National  Eui-cation)  ;  grammar 
schools  or  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which 
serve  as  preparatory  gymnasia  for  the  universities, 
and  a  large  number  of  '  denominational  schools.* 
In  1851,  the  number  of  day-schools  was  5242.  of 
which  3349  were  public,  and  1S93  private.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  368,517,  of  whom  280,045 
Monged  to  the  public,  and  88,472  to  the  private 
schools.    Out  of  a  imputation  of  2,838,742,  this 

fives  a  percentage  of  1276,  or  1  scholar  to  every 
|  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education 
statistics  of  1861,  the  number  of  children  from  5  to 
15  years  of  age,  attending  school  in  Scotland,  were 
441,166,  which,  out  of  a  population  of  3,061,251, 
gives  1  scholar  to  every  6{  of  the  inhabitants. 

History. — On  the  1st  of  May  1707,  during  the  I 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  was  formally  accomplished.    In  the  latter  ; 
of  these  countries,  the  terms  at  first  excited  the  , 


utmost  dissatisfaction,  and  even  indignation ;  but 
the  progress  of  time  has  shewn  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  either  nation  could  have 
experienced.  The  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
were  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  party, 
headed  by  Harley  and  St  John  (Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke),  who  kept  up  a  constant  intrigue  with  the 
Pretender,  for  tne  purpose  of  procuring  his  restora- 
tion. This  treachery  was  defeated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  majesty  in  1713  According  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  took  the  title  of  George  I.  The  Whigs 
now  regained  their  ascendency,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Walpole  (q.  v.),  now  rising  to  eminence,  at 
onoeproceeded  to  impeach  the  more  important  of 
the  Tory  leaders.  Other  severities  drove  the  more 
impatient  of  that  party  to  attempt  bringing  in  the 
Pretender  by  force  of  arms.  In  1715,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  in  Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
in  England,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  both, 
efforts,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  were  speedily 
crushed.  Five  years  later,  occurred  the  frightful 
catastrophe  known  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  when 
the  nation  was  saved  from  anarchy  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Wal'tole.  The  latter  now  became 
premier  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under 
him  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England 
continued  steadily  to  advance,  though  little  improve- 


ment was  as  yet  iicrccptible  cither  in 
Ireland.  George  L  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  George  II.  An  attempt  was  again  made 
by  the  Tories  to  oust  the  Whigs  from  power,  but 
was  frustrated  by  Walpole,  who  still  continued 
the  prime  mover  of  public  affairs.  In  1739,  after 
a  peace  of  extr.iordinary  duration,  he  was  forced 
by  popular  clamour  into  a  war  with  Spain,  on 
account  of  so  no  efforts  made  by  that  country 
to  check  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  in  its  American  colonies.  This  war  was 
feebly  carried  on,  ami  ingloriously  terminated ; 
but  the  attention  of  England  was  speedily  drawn 
towards  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession,  in  which  it 
was  involved  through  the  anxiety  of  the  king  for 
his  Hanoverian  possessions,  and  the  strong  antipathy 
of  the  people  to  the  French.  Walpole,  disapproving 
of  the  war.  was  driven  from  office  m  1743  George 
II.  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  himself,  and 
at  Dettingen  proved  himself  a  man  r*f  courage  and 
spirit.  But  the  success  of  the  French  at  Fontenoy 
in  1745  paralyse!  the  efforts  of  England  during  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  ;  and  in  1748,  after  nine  years' 
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fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapello, 
by  wbich  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations  should 
Tiutually  restore  their  conquests,  and  go  back  to 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  before 
the  war !  Meanwhile,  a  second  attempt  had  been 
made  '1745 — 1746)  by  Prince  Charles  Ed  ward 
Stuart  to  win  back  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
This  attempt,  known  as  the  second  rebellion,  was 
crashed  at  Culloden  (April  16,  1746),  and  shortly 
after,  a  variety  of  important  measures  were  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  relating  to  Scotland 
generally,  and  to  the  Highlands  in  particular,  which 
bad  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  both  of  conciliating 
the  inhabitants  and  increasing  their  civilisation. 
Now,  after  a  long  period  of  indolence  and  poverty, 
8a  Hand  began  to  make  advances  towards  that 
equdity  with  England,  in  respect  of  comfort  and 
pr<Ai[«rity,  which  it  has  since  attained. 

In  1758  broke  out  the  'Seven  Years'  War,*  in 
which  Britain  took  the  side  of  Frederick  the  Great 
against  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland.  It 
achieved  no  triumphs  in  Europe;  on  the  contrary, 
it  suffered  a  signal  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  40,1)00  men,  in  Hanover ; 
but  in  India,  Clive  deprived  the  French  of  most  of 
their  possessions,  while  Wolfe,  in  the  New  World, 
conquered  their  colony  of  Canada.  In  the  midst  of 
this  war,  George  II.  died  (1760),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  III.,  whose  reign  proved 
to  be  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  evetitful 
iu  the  annals  of  British  history.  At  this  time,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  was  William  Pitt,  after- 
wards the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  but  the  favour 
which  George  III.  shewed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
feeble  and  narrow-minded  Tory  nobleman,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  former  to  retire  from  office. 
Spain  now  joined  France  against  Britain,  as  Pitt 
liad  foreseen  and  foretold ;  but  fortune  showered 
her  brightest  smiles  upon  the  arms  of  the  latter, 
and  at  the  peace  in  1763,  she  was  allowed  to 
tvUin  many  ox  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions 
of  both  her  antagonists.  These  wars,  however, 
largely  increased  the  national  debt 

George  IlL  now  shewed  himself  anxious  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  great  Whig  families 
who  had  brought  in  the  dynasty  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  nation  took  the  alarm,  and  for  some 
tune  was  strongly  disaffected  towards  its  sovereign, 
who  was  believed  to  be  wholly  under  the  influence 
•f  his  Scotch  premier,  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Popular 
indignation  at  last  forced  the  latter  to  resign  in 
1763.  His  successor,  Grenville,  inaugurated  his 
advancement  to  office  by  the  prosecution  for  libel 
of  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  who  had 
niade  himself  conspicuous  by  his  attacks  both  on 
Bute  and  his  royal  master.  The  proceedings  in  this 
case  Lasted  some  years,  and  were  attended  with 
tumults  of  a  serious  nature,  and  a  vehemence  if  not 
rancour  of  public  feeling  that  indicated  the  magni- 
tude of  the  discontent  which  prevailed.  During  the 
administration  of  Grenville,  too,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  tax  the  American  colonies  by  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  Against  this 
the  colonies  protested,  and  the  succeeding  Whig 
ministry  of  Rockingham  repealed  it.  This  ministry, 
Wrever,  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  replaced  by 
»nc  formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  finances  led  to 
another  attempt  at  American  taxation,  and  an  act 
for  imposing  duties  on  the  imports  of  tea,  glass,  and 
colours,  was  passed.  This  measure  excited  the  most 
deu  rmined  opposition  among  the  colonists ;  and 
finally,  in  1774,  war  broke  out  between  them  and 
the  mother-country,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  in 
which  the  former  were  supported  by  France,  Spam, 
and  Holland.    It  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment 


of  their  independence,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  ( 1783).  During  almost 
the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North  directed  the  policy  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  success  of  a  vote  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  that  forced  them  to  resign  early  in  1782. 
It  was  followed  by  the  second  Rockingham  ministry, 
and  that  soon  after  by  the  Shelbnrne  ministry,  only 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  in  it  of  the  younger 
Pitt  The  lukewarm  Whiggism  of  Lord  Shelbnrne 
,ve  offence  to  Fox  and  other  more  advanced  poli- 
thinkers  ;  the  result  was  a  coalition  of  the 
Foxites  with  the  followers  of  Lord  North.  This 
coalition,  factious  and  unprincipled  in  the  la*t 
degree,  triumphed,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Coali- 
tion ministry,  held  the  seals  of  office  during  the  year 
1783.  Fox's  India  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
virtually  to  transfer  the  government  and  patronage 
of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  the  cause  of  ita  ruin.  This  bill 
was  considered  by  the  king  to  aim  at  fixing  the 
ministry  in  power  beyond  the  control  of  both  him- 
self and  the  people,  and  having  induced  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  it,  he  compelled  the  ministry 
to  resign.  Pitt  was  then  appointed  prime  minister 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  See  1*itt.  In 
1786  commenced  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
who  was-  impeached  by  the  Whig  leaders,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  unquestionable  ;  manufactures  increased, 
agriculture  improved,  and — especially  in  Scotland — 
an  interest  iu  the  discussion  of  political  and  other 


questions  of  imiiortance  spread  through  the 
raunity,  as  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Burns.  The  French  Revolution  (1789)  at  first 
strengthened  this  interest  but  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  produced  a  decided  reaction  ;  and 
for  many  years  all  classes,  at  least  all  the  so-called 
4  respectable  classes, 1  wore  fanatically  averse  to  the 
slightest  innovation.  In  1793,  the  ministry  of  Pitt 
without  any  real  cause,  declared  war  against  the 
French  republic,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan.  This  contest  lasted  till  the  poaco 
of  Amiens  in  1801,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
disastrous  to  G.  B.,  except  at  sea,  where  the  victories 
of  Howe,  off  Brest,  Jervis,  off  Cajte  St  Vincent, 
Duncan,  off  Campcrdown,  and  Nelson  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  served  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Other  features  of  the  time  were  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Britain  by  the  French,  which  called 
forth  volunteer  corps  in  every  part  of  the  island ; 
the  Irish  rebellion,  which,  though  assisted  by  a 
French  force,  proved  a  failure ;  and  the  trial 
and  condemnation  at  Edinburgh  of  the  popular 
reformers,  Mure,  Pnlmor,  &c.  Pitt,  who  haa  left 
office  just  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  succeeded 
by  Aldington,  who  was  compelled  to  renew  the 
war  with  Bonaparte  in  1803,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  latter  evaded  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  that  peace.  Again,  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  invade  the  country,  and  collected  an  immense 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  professedly  for  that  purpose,  in 
1803,  but  was  completely  kept  in  check  i>y  Nehion. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805  nearly  annihilated 
the  navy  of  France  and  Spain;  but  on  land,  the 
arms  of  France  were  victorious ;  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  (1805)  broke  up  most  effectually  that 
coalition  of  continental  powers  against  France 
which  G.  B.  had  fostered  and  formed.  The  shock  of 
this  disaster  gave  a  death-blow  to  Pitt  who  expired 
in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  was  followed  to 
the  grave  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  by 
his  rival.  Fox.  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena 
and  Auerstadt  and  of  Russia  at  Friedland,  placed 
O.  B.  in  ft  mmt  perilous  prediewneob    4  *, 
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nations  of  Kurope  wore  compelled  by  Bonaparte  to 
exclude  British  merchandise  from  their  l<orts,  and 
the  island  of  G.  B.  itself  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  Secure,  however,  in  the  protection  of 
her  invincible  navy,  she  l»ore  up  bravely  against 
her  terrible  isolation,  increased  her  intercourse  with 
her  own  vast  colonies,  ruined  the  commerce  of  her 
enemies,  and  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  her  great  enemy  on  the  continent. 
The  first  jteople  that  shewed  a  tendency  to  revolt 
against  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  were 
the  Spaniards.     G.  B.  at  once  offered  to  assist 


with  arms  and  money ;  and  in  1808  a  force 
landed  in  Portugal  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  war  which  ensued  (known  as  the  '  Peninsular 
War')  lasted  till  1814,  and  ended  in  the  French 
being  driven  back  in  disorder  into  their  own 
country  at  Toulouse.  Meanwhile,  ruin  had  overtaken 
the  French  army  in  Russia ;  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  had  combined  with  G.  B.  against  Bona- 
parte ;  and  in  1814  the  allies  entered  Paris,  and  the 
French  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  retire 
to  Elba  ilia  return  in  1815,  once  more  threw 
Europe  into  disorder  and  agitation ;  but  his  |iower 
was  finally  shattered  at  Waterloo  by  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  and  peace  restored  to  Europe.  The 
contest  had  cost  Britain  (which  had  to  subsidise 
most  of  her  allies)  an  enormous  expense.  See 
Debt,  National.  Early  in  the  same  year,  G.  B. 
dosed  an  unsatisfactory  war  with  America,  which 
had  lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  and  which  had 
originated  in  the  assumption  by  G.  B.  of  her  right 
to  search  for  and  impress  British  sailors  on  board 
the  commercial  shipping  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  long  conflict  between  France  and 
Eurofic  was  over,  the  thoughts  of  the  fieople  were 
again  turned  to  the  question  of  political  reform. 
Four  years  of  extraordinary  mercantile  depression, 
which  followed  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  partly 
resulting  from  had  harvests,  and  |>artly  from 
G.  B.'s  having  ceased  to  enjoy  that  monopoly  of 
commerce  which  she  did  during  the  war.  had 
made  the  people  discontented,  and  the  shame- 
ful massacre  of  the  Manchester  operatives  in  St 
Peter's  Fields  by  the  yeomanry  in  1819— commonly 
known  as  the  Petcrloo  Massacre— excited  strong 
indignation  ;  but  a  horror  of  anything  revolutionary 
still  possessed  the  upj>er  and  a  large  section  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  severe  measures  were  passed, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  discontent  among 
the  working-classes.  In  18*20,  George  III.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.  The 
trial  of  his  consort,  Queen  Caroline,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year,  shattered  bis  popularity,  which 
wns  never  very  great.  The  commercial  reforms  of 
Huskisson,8up|>orted  by  Canning,  Which  marked  the 
next  two  years,  added  immensely  to  the  prosperity 
of  G.  B..  and  capital  grew  so  abundant,  that  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  as  a 
means  of  giving  it  a  wider  range.  Many  of  tbeir 
projects  for  traffic  in  remote  countries  were  quite 
visionary,  and  ended  disastrously,  involving  in 
ruin  (between  October  1825  and  February  1826) 
fifty-nine  English  provincial  banks,  and  inflicting 
the  greatest  misery  upon  the  working-classes,  who 
were  for  some  time  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  began 
to  clamour  for  emancipation  from  their  civil  dis- 
abilities. The  older  and  more  inflexible  Tories, 
who  were  still  dominant  in  parliament,  opposed 
it;  but  the  intense  determination  of  the  Irish  i 
people,  and  the  powerful  eloquence  of  their  cham- 

fion,  Daniel  O'Lonncll,  at  last  prevailed,  and  in  | 
820,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the  ! 
•tor.n.  itself  proposed  and  carried  the  measure.  J 
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In  1890,  George  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  William  IV.     The  outburst  of  the 
July  revolution  in  France  quickened  the  paces  of 
British  reformers  ;  the  demand  of  the  nation  for  an 
improvement  in  the  ]iarliamentary  representation 
became  very  strong ;  and  in  November  1830,  after 
an  exclusion  from  office  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
Whigs  once  more  ascended  into  jwwer  'on  the 
breath  of  popular  applause,'  and  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey  immortalised  itself  by  {Kissing  the  'Reform 
BUL'  Another  of  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  iu  the 
British  colonies  (1834).    The  reform  of  the  English 
poor-law,  and  in  the  mode  of  electing  mnnicijial 
authorities  in  Scotlaud,  also  deserves  mention  ;  but 
in  1834  the  Whig  ministry  was  dismissed  by  the 
sovereign.    Sir  Robert  Peel  now  became  premier, 
but  the  Whigs  were  still  in  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  Peel  was  compelled  to  resign.    The  Melbourne 
administration  which  followed  carried  several  small 
though  l>cncficial  measures  of  reform,  but  it  failed 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  jteople.    The  lower 
classes  were  Incoming  Radical  and  Chartist,  while 
the  nuddle  classes,  contented  with  the  political 
power  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  secured  to  them, 
were  growing  ajiatlietic,  and  in  many  cases,  from 
dread  of  the  masses,  were  leaning  towards  Toryism. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  William  IV.  died 
in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  the  present  ruler  of  the  united  empire.  In 
1841,  the  Whig  ministry  succumbed  to  a  vote  of  'no 
confidence,'  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  more  assumed 
the  helm  of  state.    The  principles  of  free  trade  now 
began  to  be  actively  advocated ;  public  opinion  was 
leavened  by  the  platform  addresses  of  Mr  Cobden 
and  Mr  Bright,  untd  the  prime  minister  himself 
was  finally  converted,  and  in  1846  carried,  what  he 
hail  long  opposed,  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Late*.    Three  yen  rs  before  the  abolition  of 
the  corn -laws,  a  great  religious  schism  took  place  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  calling  itself  the  '  Free  Church 
of  Scotland'  (q.  v.).    Other  important  incidents  of 
this  {ieriod  were  the  Chinese  and  Afghan  wars  ;  the 
Chartist  agitation,  which  reached   its  climax  in 
the  monster  petition  of  1848,  got  up  by  Fcargus 
O'Connor  and  his  friends ;  the  series  of  failures  in 
the  potato-crop  of  Ireland,  involving  that  country  in 
terrible  misery,  and  inundating  G.  B.  with  paupers. 
Sir  Robert  Pt-el  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  the  country  by  Ixird  John  Russell,  who  did  not 
prove  as  fiopular  a  minister  as  was  anticipated, 
and  in  1852  the  old  Tory  party  returned  to  power, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli.  It 
was,  however,  beaten  on  its  budget,  ami  forced 
to  resign  in  less  than  a  year,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  coalition  cabinet  of  I>ord  Aberdeen. 
During  the  ministry  of  this  nobleman,  the  Crimean 
War  began  (1854)  ;   but  as  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
considered  to  lto  somewhat  pro-Russian  in  his  likings, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  wav  for  I»rd  Palmcrston 
in  1855.    Two  years  later  (May  1857).  the  Indian 
Mutiny  broke  out,  and  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  it,  but 
were  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Never  did  British  soldiers  exhibit  equal  heroism, 
both  physical  and  moral.    Since  1855,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval  (1858—1859,  when 
Lord  Derby  returned  to  office),  the  government 
of  the  country  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and    the  nation  has,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosfienty.    The  most 
vital  and  im|»ortant  question  that  has  stirred  the 
community  during  the  last  decade  is  that  of  National 
Education.     The  necessity  for  Biich  a  system  is 
virtually  admitted  by  government  iu  it*  prattles 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


of  subsidising  *  denominational  schools,'  but  religious 
differences  and  '  vested  interests'  have  as  yet  proved 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  realisation. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  Royal  Arms  of.  The  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  thus  borne  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


Royal  Arms  of  Great  Britain  : 

Qnarterlr,  flint  and  fourth  ku.,  three  Huns  pans,  gard.  tn 
pa)«-,  or.  for  England ;  second,  or  a  Hon  rampant  within  « 
d.  oh>  treasure  6«ty  counterflnry  gu.,  for  Scotland ;  third, 
as  a  harp  or,  stringed  ar.,  for  Ireland ;  all  an r rounded  by  the 
Garter. 

Crat  —  Cpon  the  royal  helmet,  the  imperial  crown  proper, 
a  lu>n  staiant  gardant  or,  imperially  crowned,  al». 


Smfportrrt — Dexter,  a  linn  rampant  gardant  or,  crowned 
astheerot.  Sinister,  a  unicorn  ar.,  armed,  erlned,  and  unguled 
or,  tmrfed  with  a  mr.  net  composed  of  croaoes  puttee  and  fleurs- 
de-lis.  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  pawing  between  the  fore-leg*, 
sad  rrflrxrd  over  the  back,  also  or. 

Muto.-Ditu  tl  man  Drvit  in  the  compartment  below  the 
shield,  with  the  Union  ro»e,  shamrock,  and  tbiatle  ingrafted 
an  Hie  utne  sti-in, 

Anns  have  been  ascribed  by  heralds  to  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  monarchs  of  England  in  the  10th  and 
lith  centuries;  but  as  heraldry  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  l'2th  c.,  they 
must  lie  dealt  with  as  falmlous.     However,  at  a 

Sod  almost  liefnrc  the  earliest  dawnings  of  here- 
ry  coat-armour,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in 
common  with  various  other  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom, adopted  the  li«»n  as  their  device.  Richard 
L,  in  his  earliest  seal,  has  two  lions,  which  are 
Borne  counter- rampant ;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  thin!  crusade, 
kbe  great  seal  of  Cauir-de-Lion  represents  the 
three  Hons  in  pale  and  jtassant  gardant,  as  they 
mve  been  almost  uniformly  depicted  since.  The 
vidy  sulisequent  instance  of  which  we  are  aware 
of  any  variation  in  the  number  is  on  a  seal  of 
the  Carmelites  at  Oxford,  in  which  Edward  III. 
is  rejiresented  in  a  surcoat  charged  with  four 
lions  in  pale  passant  gardant,  a  proof  of  the 
latitude  which  heralds  occasionally  allowed  them- 
selves as  late  aa  the  lieginning  of  the  14th 
century.  In  1340,  Edward  III.,  in  virtue  of  the 
supposed  right  of  his  mother,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  those  of  England,  giving  to  the  former  the 
precedence.  The  fleurs-de-lis  were  then  generally 
borne  sans  nombre  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
borne  or  on  a  field  azure.  No  further  change 
to<>k  place  in  the  royal  escutcheon  until  the  time 


of  Jaui*a  L,  except  that  Mary,  on  her  second  |  ported  on 


Great  Seal,  marie  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II. 
impaled  the  arms  of  Sj>ain  and  England. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  succeeding  to  tho 
throne  of  England,  quartered  the  arms  borne  by 
preceding  sovereigns  with  those  of  Scotland  air  I 
Ireland,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  being  Franc* 
and  England  quartered  as  before,  the  second  quar- 
ter the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland  within  the  double 
treasure  (see  Scotland,  Arms  of),  and  the  third 
quarter  the  harp  of  Ireland  (see  Ikkland,  Akmb  of). 
The  royal  arms  were  similarly  borne  by  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart  till  the  reign  of 
Anne,  except  that  WUliam  III.  bore  over  all  the 
coat  of  Nassau  (az.  senie  of  billets,  a  lion  rampant 
or)  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland  brought 
about  a  material  change.  England  and  Scotland 
impaled  were  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarter, 
France  in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  displaced  England  and 
France  from  tho  fourth  quarter,  to  make  way  for 
the  arms  of  his  majesty's  German  dominions. 
Those  were  gti.  two  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale 
for  Brunswick,  impaled  with  or,  seme  of  hearta 
gu.  a  lion  rampant  az.,  for  Ltlneburg.  having  tho 
arms  of  ancient  Saxony — viz.,  gu.  a  horse  courant 
ar.  ente  en  base,  and  in  a  shield  surtout  gu.  tho 
crown  of  Charlemagne  proper,  being  the  badge  of 
the  arch-treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  A 
further  alteration  took  place  on  the  union  with 
Ireland,  when  George  III.  laid  aside  the  titular 
assumption  of  king  of  France,  and  abandoned  the 
French  ensigns.  The  arms  of  England  were  now 
made  to  occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter.  Soot- 
land  the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third,  while  the 
German  ensigns  were  relegated  to  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  These  last  were  finally  abandoned 
on  the  severance  of  Hanover  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  which  took  place  on  the 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  royal 
assumed  its  present  arrangement. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  And 
Scotland  under  James  I.,  up  to  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  the  royal  arms  were  somewhat 
differently  marshalled  in  Scotland,  Scotland  being 
allowed  m  all  Scottish  seals,  ensigns,  and  arms  to 
occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  and  England 
the  second,  while  the  whole  were  ensigued  with  the 
crown  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707 
recognises  no  royal  ensigns  but  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  to  be  'such  as  her  majesty 
shall  think  fit;'  and  by  39,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  on 
the  union  with  Ireland,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  shall 
be  such  as  his  majesty  by  his  royal  proclamation 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
shall  lie  pleased  to  appoint.'  The  practice,  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland,  of  giving 
the  precedence  to  the  Scottish  lion  in  tho  royal 
shield,  is  incorrect,  though  the  error  has  been 
committed  in  several  of  the  official  seals  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  lion  passant  as  the  crert  of  England  first 
appears  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward  III. 

The  supporters  borne  in  former  times  by  the  kings 
of  England  varied  much,  particularly  during  the 
early  period  when  these  appendages  of  the  shield 
were  invested  with  more  of  a  decorative  than  a 
heraldic  character,  and  per  hat*  often  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  engraver.  When  the  arms  of  any  oi 
the  English  sovereigns  from  Richard  II.  to  Edward 
IV.  are  represented  with  supporters,  the  animal* 
selected  are  almost  indifferently  lions,  antelopes,  or 
white  harts,  and  occasionally  their  place  is  supplied 
by  angels.    Edward  IV.'s  shield  is  sometimes  sup- 


by  a  black  bull,  and  Richard 
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GREAT  CIRCLE  OR  TANGENT  SAILING— GREAT  KANAWHA. 


Ill  in  ont  instance — in  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum— on  t»tth  sides  by  white  boars.  During 
the  M|itu  of  Henries  VII.  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Rli/alicth,  the  lion,  red  dragon,  and 
greyhound  were  the  supporters  most  in  vogue,  and 
as  the  herald  or  engraver  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  represent  all  three  at  once,  he  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  select  any  two  at  pleasure.  James  I. 
for  the  first  time  clearly  defined  the  royal  sup- 
jorters,  adopting  tbc  lion  of  England  and  unicorn 
of  Scotland  as  they  have  ever  since  been  borne, 
the  unicorn  having  been,  up  to  1707,  allowed  the 
precedence  in  Scotland. 

GREAT  CIRCLE  or  TANGENT  SAILING. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  advantages  of 
great  circle  sailing,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  places  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  along  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  (see 
Sphere)  ;  for  instance,  the  shortcut  distance  between 
two  places  in  the  same  latitude  is  not  along  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  along  an  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  plane  would  |>as$  through  the  two  places  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  object,  then,  of  great 
circle  sailing  is  to  determine  what  the  course  of  a 
ship  must  be  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  thus  render  the 
distance  sailed  over  the  least  possible.  This  problem 
may  lie  solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  the  4  spherograph,  or  by  the 
computation  of  a  spherical  triangle.  The  first  of 
these  methods  will  be  cxplaiued  under  the  head  of 
Spherograph  (q.  v.).  The  method  by  computation 
will  be  understood  from  the  aceouii.anyiug  diagram : 


ptcse  represents  a  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  place  />,  nxe*  another  meridian  through  the 
place  x,  and  prm  a  portion  of  a  great  circle ;  let  p 
t>e  the  place  sailed  from,  and  x  the  place  sailed  to, 
then  px  is  the  great  circle  track,  and  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  length  of  px  (called  the  distance), 
and  the  angle  xpe  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
(called  the  course).  To  determine  these  two,  we 
have  three  things  given  :  mj\  the  co-latitude  of  x ; 
np,  the  co-latitude  of  p  ;  and  the  angle  xnp,  which, 
measured  along  »r,  gives  the  difference  of  longitude. 
The  problem  thus  Incomes  a  simple  case  of  spherical 
trigonometry,  the  way  of  solving  which  will  be 
found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

From  the  thi-ory  of  great  circle  sailing,  the  follow- 
ing  most  prominent  features  are  at  once  deduced: 
A  *htp  milimj  on  a  {treat  circle  mokrt  Mraiyht  for 
the  port,  and  cro**e*  tii<  meridian*  at  an  an</le  which 
it  always  mryin;/,  whereas,  by  other  sailings,  the 
tliip  crosses  all  meridia/u  at  Ute  tame  angle,  or,  in 

n 


nautical  phrase,  her  herid  u  kept  on  the  same  p"int 
of  the  comjxisA.  aud  the  never  s'.rers  for  the.  fx>rt  direct 
tilt  it  is  in  sight.  As  Mercator'a  Chart  (q.  v.)  is  the 
one  used  by  navigators,  aud  on  it  the  course  by  the 
ordinary  sailings  is  laid  down  as  a  straight  line,  it 
follows,  from  the  previous  observations,  that  the 
great  circle  track  must  be  represented  by  a  curve, 
and  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  latter 
must  alwavs  lie  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the 
fonner.  if  the  track  is  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  lies  nearer  tbc  north  pole ;  if  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  it  is  nearer  the  south  pole. 
This  explains  how  a  curve-line  on  the  chart 
represent*  a  shorter  track  between  two  places 
than  a  straight  line  does;  for  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  the  same  for  both  tracks,  and  the  great 
circle  has  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  degrees 
measured  on  the  higher  circles  of  latitude.  Con- 
sequently, the  higher  the  latitude  is,  the  more 
do  the  tracks  differ,  es|»ecially  if  the  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel.  The  point  of  maximum 
tejHira'Um,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  point  in  the 
great  circle  which  is  furthest  from  the  rhumb-line 
on  Mercator'a  chart.  Since  the  errors  of  Dead- 
Reckoning  (q.  v.)  prevent  a  ship  from  being  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  on  a  prescribed  track,  and 
thus  necessitate  the  calculation  of  a  new  j«ith,  in 
practice,  the  accurate  projection  of  a  great  circle 
track  on  the  chart  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  In 
general,  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  three  points  — 
the  place  sailed  from,  the  place  sailed  to,  and  the 
point  of  maximum  scjtaratiou,  and  through  these 
ltoints  to  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle.  As  the  rhumb- 
line  and  great  circle  track  between  two  places,  one 
iu  north  latitude  and  the  other  in  south  latitude, 
cross  each  other  at  the  equator,  in  this  case  there 
will  lie  two  points  of  maximum  sejmration,  and 
the  course  and  distance  must  lie  calculated  for  each 
side  of  the  equator  se|xarately.  Many  ii^norantly 
object  to  great  circle  sailing  on  the  ground  that, 
on  account  of  constant  change  of  liearings,  a  ship 
cannot  be  navigated  on  the  correct  course  ;  but, 
in  fact,  all  that  is  required  of  a  navigator  is  to 
sail  as  near  to  his  great  circle  track  as  convenient; 
and  each  separate  course  will  be  a  tangent  to  hie 
track,  and  the  shorter  these  tangents  are  made, 
the  more  will  the  length  of  a  voyage  be  diminished. 
We  may  here  mention  that  a  chart  constructed  on 
the  Gnomonic  Projection  (q.  v.)  represents  all  great 
circle  tracks  as  straight  lines.    See  Navigation. 

GREAT  FISH  RIVER  is  the  name  of  two 
streams  in  opposite  extremities  of  the  British 
empire, —  1.  G.  P.  R.  in  Cape  Colony  rises  in  the 
Snowy  Mountains  ;  and,  after  a  generally  south- 
eastern course  of  230  miles,  it  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  lat  33°  25  S.  and  long.  27  \  E,  having 
at  its  mouth  a  bar.  which  renders  it  inaccessible 
to  any  decked  vcBseL— 2.  G.  F.  R.  of  British  North 
America,  known  chiefly  as  the  route  of  Back  and 
King,  in  search  of  Ross,  enters  an  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat  67*  #  N.  and  long.  94°  4»/  W., 
after  a  north- east  course,  the  length  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Its  character 
is  as  unfavourable  as  its  position  to  navigation  and 


GREAT  KANAWHA,  a  considerable  river  of 
North  America,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  is 
called  New  River  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  tatween  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mountain. 
It  flows  first  north-east  for  upwards  of  1(K)  miles 
Itctwcen  itarallel  mountain-ranges,  then  turning 
north  and  north-west  it  breaks  through  several 
ridges  of  the  Alleghauies,  and  continues  to  How  in 
a  uorth-west  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio 
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*t  Point  Pleasant,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
About  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  being  joined  by 
the  Gauley  river,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  G.  K. ; 
and  two  miles  lower,  its  course  is  marked  by  a 
remarkably  picturesque  fall  of  about  50  feet  Up 
to  this  fall,  the  river  is  navigable. 

GREAT  MA'RLOW,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  Buckinghamshire,  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  lat. 
51'  34'  N.,  and  long.  0*  46'  W.,  31  miles  north-west 
of  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a 
Kspension- bridge  (constructed  in  1835),  which  has 
s  span  of  225  feet.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
■ilk,  lace,  and  paper.  G.  M.  returns  two  members 
to  parliament    Pop.  in  1861,  6505. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  remarkable  and  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water  in  the  north  of  Utah  Territory, 
North  America,  has  given  name  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (q.  v.),  the  Mormon  metropolis,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  It  lies  in 
one  of  the  great  valleys  or  basins  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  about  70  miles  long  and  30 
miles  broad,  yet  its  average  depth  is  only  seven  or 
eight  feet  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  depth  of  33 
feet  Its  surface  is  4200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  several  islands 
rise  as  high  as  3250  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the 
inter ;  the  principal  island  is  in  lat  41*  10'  N.,  and 
long.  112*  21'  W.  The  islands  are  9  in  number,  one 
of  them  is  12  miles,  and  another  16  miles  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in 
the  world.  It  contains  22  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
solium,  slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  This  lake, 
in  whose  waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives 
from  the  south,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the 
Utah  lake,  which  are  fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear 
rirer  from  the  north  ;  but  it  has  no  outlet  It  has 
been  called  the  4  still  innocent  Dead  Sea and 
certainly  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  wild, 
weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  lakes 

r:ly  resemble  each  other.  The  first  mention  of 
G.  S.  L.  was  by  Baron  La  Hon  tan,  in  1689, 
who  did  not  himself  visit  it  but  who  gathered 
rune  notions  of  it  from  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mi*sissipi>L  It  was  first  explored  and  descrU>ed  in 
1W3,  by  Colonel  Fremont  A  thorough  survey  was 
made  in  IA49— 1S50  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury 
•f  the  United  States  army,  whose  rejiort  was 
printed  in  1852.    See  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah. 

GREAT  SEAL.  By  Act  of  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  (5  Anne,  c  8),  one  Great  Seal 
fot  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  used  for 
scaling  writs  to  summon  the  parliament,  for  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  aud  all  public  acts  of  state 
affecting  Great  Britain.  The  holder  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  now  generally  called  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  seal  is  also  Kept  in  Scotland  for  sealing  grants  and 
writs  affecting  private  rights  there.  By  the  law  of 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  custody  of 
lunatics,  which  is  a  quasi  judicial  jwwer ;  but  he  has 
no  authority  to  act  in  this  capacity  in  Scotland, 
where  a  similar  authority  is  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  As  regards  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Union,  39 
and  40  Geo.  III.  a  67,  provided  that  various  acts 
ss  to  summoning  parliament,  A-c,  should  be  done 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
m  other  respects,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  used 
<n  the  same  manner  as  before  the  union. 

GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE,  an  extensive  and 
rregular  sheet  of  water  in  British  North  America, 
is  situated  in  lat  between  60  40*  and  63*  N.,  and 
in  long,  between  109"  »K  and  117'  30'  W.  Its 
gwatest  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  greatest 


on  the  north,  by  rugged  and  precipitous  shore* ; 
it  contains  many  islands,  some  of  them  wooded, 
and  is  wholly  frozen  over  for  rix  months  of  every 
year.  On  the  north,  it  receives  the  surplus  waters 
of  I*tke  Aylmer  and  Lake  Artillery,  and  on  the 
south,  those  of  Lake  Athahaska.  Its  own  surplus- 
age of  water  is  carried  off  by  the  Mackenzie  Raver 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

GREAT  SLAVE  RIVER,  a  -ever  of  British 
North  America,  forms  the  outlet  of  Like  Athaoaaaa 
into  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  IIowb  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  is  about 
300  miles  in  length  ;  its  batik*  in  many  parts  are 
well  wooded  ;  and  its  course,  which  in  the  upper 
part  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  lies  through 
an  alluvial  region  in  the  lower  part 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  See  Chines* 
Empire. 

G REAVES  (Fr.  Grtrt),  pieces  of  armour  formerly 
used  as  a  defence  for  the  legs  (in  the  patois  of 
Burgundy,  gr$m  still  signifies  *  shin  ').  They  were 
originally  made  of  leather,  nuilted  linen,  he,  and 
afterwards  of  steel,  hollo'.veu  to  fit  the  front  of 
the  legs,  and  fastened  with  straps  behind.  The 
Greeks  termed  them  knfmides  (whence  the  frequent 
expression  in  the  Iliatl,  ruhtftnitles  Achnioi,  the 
'  well-greaved  Greeks'),  and  the  Romans  Ocrem. 

GREBE  (Potlicrps),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Coltjmbida,  having  the  feet  webbed  not  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  by  a  separate  membrane  for  each  toe, 
united  only  at  the  base.  The  tarsi  (shanks)  are  so 
much  compressed  as  to  be  almost  like  blades.  The 
claws  arc  large  and 
flat  The  bill  is  about 
as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  and  conical. 
The  wings  are  short 
There  is  no  tail.  The 
legs  are  attached  so 
far  back,  that  the 
birds  when  on  land 
assume  an  erect  posi- 
tion, like  penguins. 
They  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, and  all  their 
motions  on  land 
are  awkward.  They 
sometimes  Bhutlle 
along  on  their  bellies 
like  seals.  But  in 
water  they  are  ex- 
tremely agile ;  they 
swim  rapidly,  dive 
with  extreme  quick- 
ness if  alarmed,  and 
pass  to  very  considerable  distances  under  water, 
moving  there  by  means  of  their  feet  alone,  and 
threading  their  way  with  wonderful  expertness 
among  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  feed  on  fishes,  hatrachiaus,  crustaceans,  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  partly  also  on  vegetable  food. 
They  are  said  sometimes  to  carry  their  young  under 
their  wings,  and  even  to  take  them  under  water 
with  them  in  diving  to  escape  from  enemies.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide, 
and  some  of  its  species  are  also  very  widely  distri- 
buted. Fotir  species  are  British,  two  of  which  are 
only  winter  birds  of  passage;  but  the  Great-crested 
G.  (P.  enstaius),  and  the  Little  G.  [P.  minor),  also 
called  Dabchick  or  Dobchick,  are  resident  all  the 
year.  The  Little  G.  is  by  far  the  most  common 
British  species.  It  does  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  Great-crested  G.  is  rare,  even  in  winter, 
when  the  number  is  increased  by  visitants  from  the 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Satis  G..  from 


Head  and  Foot  of  Sdavoman 
Grebe  [P.  Cornuhu). 
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the  beautiful  shining  silvery  feathers  of  the  lower 
parts  of  its  body,  on  account  of  which  it  is  in  great 
reqivet  the  skin  being  used  to  make  muffs  for  ladies, 
or  cut  into  narrow  strips  for  trimming  their  dresses. 
O.-shnoting  ia  a  favourite  amusement  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  the  G.  is  pursued  by  a  boat,  whilst  it 
seeks  to  escape  by  diving  and  swimming  under 
water.  The  males  of  some  of  the  grebes  have  the 
head  finely  ornamented  with  tufts.  The  plumage 
of  most  of  them  varies  much  at  different  ages  and 
seasons. 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  origin  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  is,  like  the  origin  of  every 
art  and  science  in  that  country,  mixed  up  with 
mythical  and  fabulous  history.  It  is  divided  into 
three  styles,  and  each  of  these  has  its  mythical 
origin.  Thus,  the  Doric  is  said  to  have  beeu  copied 
from  the  early  wooden  huts  of  the  aliorigines ;  the 
Ionic,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  grace- 
ful proixirtions  of  the  female  figure,  as  the  Doric 
had  been  ou  the  more  robust  form  of  a  man  — 
the  volutes  represeutiug  the  curls  of  the  hair,  the 
fluting  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  &c.  The  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  style  is  very  pretty  : 
a  nurse  had  deposited  in  a  basket  on  the  grave  of 
a  departed  child  the  toys  she  had  amused  herself 
with  when  alive.  The  basket  was  placed  accident- 
ally on  the  root  of  an  acanthus,  and  in  spring, 
when  the  leaves  grew,  they  curled  gracefully  round 
the  basket,  and  under  a  flat  stone  which  was  laid 
on  the  top  of  it.  Callimachus,  the  sculptor,  seeing 
it,  caught  the  idea,  and  worked  out  at  Corinth  the 
beautiful  capital  since  called  after  that  city. 

Modem  discoveries  have,  however,  shewn  that 
Greece  owed  much  to  the  earlier  civilisation  of  the 
countries  which  preceded  it  in  history.  To  the 
architecture  of  one  or  other  of  these,  almost  every 
feature  of  Greek  architecture  can  lie  trace<L  But 
it  is  for  the  first  idea  only  that  the  Greeks  are 
indebted  to  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  whatever  forms 
they  adopted,  they  so  modified  and  improved  as  to 
make  them  part  of  their  own  architecture. 

Grecian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles 
—the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  (see  Column, 
figs.  4,  5,  6).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the  oldest 
The  earliest  example,  which  remains  is  the  temple 


Fig.L 

at  Corinth,  which  was  built  about  650  it.r.  The 
remains  of  this  temple  shew  the  various  members 
of  the  style  fully  developed,  but  they  are  all  of  a 
massive  and  heavy  description,  strongly  resembling 
in  this  respect  their  prototype  the  architecture 
of  Egypt.  There  is  now  no  doubt,  although  the 
intermediate  steps  are  lost,  that  the  Doric  style 
took  its  origin  from  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Beni- 
Ilasaan  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  of  which  fig.  1  is  an  existing 
example.    The  pillars  of  one  of  these  tombs  appear 


at  first  sight  to  be  Doric  ;  it  is  only  on  close 
tion  that  we  find  that  the  Echinus  (q.  v.)  is 
under  the  capital.  The  echinus  was,  however, 
by  the  Egyptians.  We  here  find  ourselves  in  the 
cradle  of  Greek  art.  This  is  the  spot  where  we 
must  seek  for  the  first  origin  of  the  style,  not  in 
Greece,  where  the  earliest  example  is  already  com- 
plete in  all  its  irarts.  The  earlier  the  example,  the 
more  massive  the  form.  This  completely  disproves 
the  theory,  that  the  pillars  were  copies  of  stems  of 
trees  used  as  posts.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
first  pillars  were  square  piers  of  rubble  or  brick- 
work, with  a  flat  stune  or  tile  laid  on  the  top,  to 
form  a  good  bed  for  the  beams  to  rest  on.  These 
formed  the  architrave,  stretching  from  pier  to  pier, 
on  which  rested  the  cross-beams  sup|>orting  the 

|  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  ends  of  the  latter  suggesting 
the  dentils  and  modillions  (intitules)  of  the  cornice, 
the  former,  the  triglyphs  (see  Entablature).  The 

I  square  form  of  the  pier  was  afterwards  modified 
by  cutting  off  the  corners,  and  again  cutting  off 
the  remaining  corners,  until  the  polygon  suggested 
the  fluted  shaft  The  same  process  was  after- 
wards gone  through  by  the  medieval  architects  in 
developing  the  Piers  (q.  v.)  of  Gothic  architecture. 

After  the  temple  at  Corinth,  the  next  remaining 
example  is  the  temple  at  ^Egina  (q.  v.),  built  about 
a  century*  later,  or  550  B.C.  There  may  have  been 
many  temples  of  the  same  date,  but  none  now  exist ; 
they*  were  probably  destroyed  during  the  Persian 
war,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  hner  buildings 
during  the  great  building  epoch  of  Greece  which 
succeeded  that  war,  and  when  she  was  at  the 
summit  of  her  |>ower.  Of  this  e]>och,  we  have  many 
remains.  The  temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens  (438  h.c),  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(440  B.c),  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse,  Minerva  at 
Sunium,  and  all  the  best  examples  of  the  Dorio 
style  of  Greece,  are  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Besides) 
the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  the  countries  colonised 
by  the  Greeks  to  which  we  can  look  for  remains 
of  Greek  architecture.  The  Dorian  colonists  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Gnecia  carried  with  them  the 
architecture  of  their  native  country,  and  furnish  us 
with  many  fine  examples.  In  Selinus  there  are  six 
temples,  the  oldest  being  about  the  same  age  aa 
that  at  Corinth.  At  Agrigcntum  there  are  three 
Doric  temples,  one  of  them  founded  by  Theroo 
(480  B.C.) ;  this  is  the  largest  Grecian  temple  of  the 
period,  being  361)  feet  long  by  173  feet  broad.  At 
Syracuse,  .Egeata,  and  Pius  turn  there  still  remain 
many  valuable  examples. 

As  the  Doric  art  progressed,  the  early  massiva 
forms  gave  place  to  more  elegant  and  slender  pro. 
portions.    In  the  temple  at  Corinth  the  column 
only  447  diameters  in  height ;  in  the  Parther 
(fig.  2),  which  is  universally  recognised  as  the  fir 


Fig.  2. 

example  of  the  style,  the  column  is  6-025  in  height ; 
and  in  later  examples  it  becomes  still  tiller  tag 
thinner,  until  it  runs  into  the  opposite 
from  which  it  started,  and  becomes  so 
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as  to  lose  entirely  the  boldness  and 
rigour  of  design  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  style. 

One  thing  to  be  particularly  admired  in  the  Doric 
style  is  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  the 
sculpture  is  placed  m  the  building,  and  the  building 
raited  for  the  sculpture.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Mr  Penrose  that  every  line  was  the  subject  of  the 
deepest  study  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  and  allowing  for  all 
optical  aberrations.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  straight  line  in  the  building ;  all 
the  lines,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  straight,  are 
drawn  with  accurate  curves,  so  as  to  produce  the 
smoothest  and  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye. 
Every  harsh  angle  is  softened,  and  every  disagree- 
able combination  of  lines  avoided.  For  example,  the 
columns  have  an  Entasis  (q.  v.)  or  slight  swelling 
formed  by  a  hyperbobc  carve  ;  the  architrave  of  the 
front  is  curved  upwards,  so  as  to  correct  the  optical 
illusion  caused  by  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment, 
and  the  columns  are  sloped  slightly  inwards,  bo  as 
to  give  greater  appearance  of  solidity. 

The  Parthenon  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  in  this,  as  in  other 
Doric  works  of  importance,  is  put  together  with 
the  most  perfect  workmanship. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  other 
Greek  temples  were  adorned  externally  with  colour. 
To  what  extent  this  decoration  was  carried,  is  not 
clearly  ascertained;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
exterior  walls  were  covered  with  historical  pictures, 
which  wen'  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  weather 
by  the  portico  surrounding  the  temple  The  sculp- 
ture was  probably  also  relieved  by  a  flat  colour  on 
the  background,  and  the  mouldings  decorated  with 
painted  or  gilded  ornaments. 

Jomic— This  style  took  its  rise  about  500  a.  a, 
and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  earlier  Doric  was 
imported  from  Egypt,  so  the  Ionic  seems  to  have 
on  pasted  from  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art 
The  recent  discoveries  of  Layard  and  others  have 
ihewn  that  many  of  the  characteristic  ornaments 
of  the  style  were  in  common  use  in  Assyrian 
architecture.  The  volutes  of  the  capitals  are  par- 
ticularly indicative  of  an  Eastern  origin,  the  scroll 
being  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all 
Eastern  art 

The  finest  examples  of  the  Ionic  style  remaining 
in  Greece  are  the  temples  of  the  Wingless  Victory 
(s&  aptero*)  and  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  built 
about  4'>0 — 420  B.C  In  the  Ionian  and  other  colonics 
cf  Asia  Mino:,  also,  many  fine  examples  of  this 
style  were  erected.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesns  was  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was  the 
largest  temple  we  know  of  up  to  its  time,  being 
425  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide.  No  trace  of  it 
now  remains. 

The  Ionic  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  but  not 
to  pure  and  severe  as  the  Doric.  The  bitter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  simple  and  beautiful  outline,  enriched 
with  the  most  perfect  sculpture  ;  the  former  trusts 
~  to  ornamental  carving  for  its  effect  This 
love  of  elaborate  orna- 
ment is  an  indication 
of  the  Eastern  influence 
under  which  the  style 
originated,  and  the 
mouldings  and  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  found 
Fig.  3.  to    be   identical  with 

those  of  Assyrian  archi- 
.  only  refined  and  simplified  by  the  Greeks. 

The  • 
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honeysuckle  ornament  (fig.  3),  so  commonly 
both  in  Assyrian  and  Ionic  architecture,  is  a 


good  example  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  original  type.  In  the  Ionic  as  well 
as  in  the  Doric,  we  find  the  most  jierfect  execution 
and  workmanship,  the  spirals,  entasis,  4c.,  being 
all  drawn  and  cut  with  the  greatest  possible 
exactness. 

Corinthian. — This  style  was  the  latest  introduced, 
and  combines,  to  some  extent,  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  preceding.  It  unites  and  blends  together 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  elements,  the  cap  bcin, 
probably  derived  from  the  hell-shai>ed  capitals 
the  former  country,  ornamented  with  the  carved 
leaves  and  spirals  of  the  East  This  order  was 
first  used  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  earliest  example  extant  being  the  Choi-agio 
Monument  (q.  v.)  of  Lysicrates  (335  B.C.).  There 
are  also  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  examples  of  the  style. 

The  Corinthian  is  the  most  florid  of  the  Greek 
styles,  and  although  invented  by  the  Greeks,  it 
was  not  brought  into  use  till  after  the  power  of 
the  republics,  to  which  we  owe  the  finest  works  of 
Greek  art,  had  begun  to  wane.  This  style,  from 
its  richness  and  splendour,  became  afterwards  the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  Romans,  in  whose 
hands  Greek  art  became  spread  over  the  whole 
empire. 

Caryatid**. — Besides  the  above  styles,  which 
constitute  the  Greek  orders  of  classic  writers,  tha 
Greeks  also  used  Caryatid**  (q.  v.),  or  female 
figures,  iu  place  of  columns,  as  in  the  Erechtheum 
and  Telatnonca  (q.  v.),  or  giants,  as  at  Agrigentum, 
These  were  probably  derived  from  the  figures  used 
by  the  Egyptians  iu  their  architecture,  but  the 
latter  never  used  them  as  columns ;  they  always 
placed  them  as  statues  in  front  of  the  columns. 

Greek  temples  are  technically  classed* 
and  designated  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  columns  of  the  porticos  are 
arranged.  The  cell,  or  temple  proper, 
is  a  square  chamber  contained  within 
four  walls ;  the  simplest  form  of  portico 
is  called  dUtyie  in  anti*  (fig.  4),  the 
two  side-walls  beiug  continued  past  the 
end- wall,  and  terminated  with  antes,  or 
pilasters,  with  two  columns  between. 

When  the  portico  has  four  columns  between  the 
anta>,  it  is  called  tetrastyle. 

The  temples  have  generally  the  same 
ment  at  lx>th  ends. 

In  front  of  both  ends  of  the  plan  disUjle  in 
(fig.  5),  there  is  frequently  placed  a 
range  of  six  columns,  and  from  the 
flank  columns  a  row  is  continued 
along  both  sides.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  called  /  n  ipteral,  and  the 
temple  is  designated  hexastyle  and 
pcripteraL  This  was  a  common 
arrangement 

The  Parthenon  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule :  it  has  a  hexastyle 
portico  at  each  end  of  the  cell,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  an  octastyle 
portico,  and  seventeen  columns  at 
each  side. 

The  great  temple  at  Agrigentum 
had  seven  columns  at  each  cud,  and 
fourteen  at  each  side,  and  was  peculiar  in  having 
the  space  between  the  columns  all  round  filled  up 
with  a  walL  The  reason  probably  was,  that  the 
space  between  the  columns  was  too  great  to  be 
spanned  by  architraves  in  single  stones.  The  wall 
was  pierced  with  windows. 

Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Greek,  for  lighting  the  interior  oi 


Fig.  4. 
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their  temples  ;  that  suggested  hy  Mr  Fergusson 
seems  the  most  probable,  as  heing  similar  to  the 
j>li»n  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The 
uiteri<  r  had  generally  a  double  row  of  columns,  one 
over  the  other,  dividing  the  width  into  three  spans. 
This  arrangement  still  exists  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum.  Mr  Fergusson  supposes  that 
the  light  was  introduced  by  counter-sinking  a  part 
of  the  roof,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  between 
the  pillars  of  the  upper  range,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  clerestory,  as  shewn  on  the  annexed  section  of 


Fig.  & 


the  Parthenon  (fig.  6).  Windows,  however,  were 
also  used,  as  in  the  temple  at  Agrigentum  and  in 
the  Ercchtheuro. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  formed  another  very 
important  class  of  works  ;  they  consisted  of  semi- 
circular rows  of  seats  cut  in  the  rock,  or  partly 
built  Remains  of  these  structures  are  found  in  all 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  antl  were 
frequently  of  great  size— that  at  Drainyssus  being 
443  feet  across.  The  proscenia  were  the  parts  on 
which  architectural  design  was  chiefly  displayed ; 
hut  these  have  unfortunately  all  jierished. 

None  of  the  palaces  or  domestic  edifices  of 
the  Greeks  remain  to  us ;  we  are  thus  totally 
deprived  of  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  domestic  architecture,  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  streets  and  houses  of  Greece,  although  not 
so  splendid  and  enduring  as  the  temples,  were  more 
varied  in  style,  and  exhibited  many  picturesque  and 
beautiful  forms,  which  are  now  entirely  lost 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to 
revive  Greek  architecture,  ami  some  ingenious 
modifications  and  adaptations  of  it  have  been  carried 
out  But  it  was  found  that  this  style,  so  beautiful 
and  appropriate  in  the  warm  and  genial  climate  of 
Greece,  was  quite  unsuited  for  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  porticos  are  useless  in  a  climate  where 
external  painting  cannot  last  and  where  the  sun- 
shine is  courted  rather  than  excluded  ;  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  is  not  high  enough  to  throw  off  our  snows ; 
and  windows  of  sufficient  size  for  our  dark  skies 
are  not  admissible.  Grecian  architecture  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned ;  and  its  place  is  now  taken  by 
a  style  more  appropriate  to  our  climate,  and  more 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

GREECE.  The  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  delighted  to  call  their  native  country  was 
Hellas  (q.  v.).  The  terms  Onecia  and  Gneci  were 
first  used  by  the  Romans,  being  derived  probably 
from  a  small  tribe  in  Epirus,  near  Dodona,  called 
Graikoi,  with  whom  the  Romans  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been,  from  proximity,  best  acquainted. 

Extent,  dr.— This  country,  so  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  freedom,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  phil- 
osophy, and  of  civilisation  generally,  varied  much 
in  size  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  Hellas 
•t  first  was  applied  only  to  a  small  district  in 
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Thessaly;  at  a  later  period,  it  denoted  not  only 
the  Morea,  and  what  is  commonly  called  G.  Proper, 
but  also  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^'gean. 

boundaries — (1)  Ancient. — The  northern  limit  of 
ancient  G.  may  be  fixed  about  the  40th  parallel  of 
N.  lat,  the  south  extremity  being  in  36*  23 .  The 
barrier  separating  G.  from  Illyricum  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  north,  was  that  range  of  mountains 
which,  starting  from  the  Adriatic  as  the  Ceraunian 
range,  merges  into  the  Cambunian  ridge  in  the 
centre,  and  runs  out  into  the  sea  on  the  east  aa 
the  far-famed  Olympus.  The  jEgean  Sea  washes 
the  country  on  the  east  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  about  2.">0  English 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  1 80  ;  the  area  ( not 
including  Epirus,  but  including  Eubo?a)  is  about 
21,000  square  miles— L  e..  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Scotland.  The  Cyclades  are  reckoned  by 
themselves,  and  amount  to"  rather  more  than  1000 
square  miles.  See  Islands  at  end  of  article. 
(2)  Modern.  The  extent  of  modem  G.  is  much 
more  limited.  Its  north  boundary  was  fixed  in 
1834  by  a  line  drawn  (in  lat  39*  8'  N.)  from  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  (Ambraeia)  in  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  (Pagasa;)  in  the  east,  thus  excluding  the 
greater  jtart  of  Thcssaly  and  much  of  Acarnania, 
with  all  Epirus.  The  greatest  length  of  this  terri- 
tory is  not  more  than  200  English  miles,  and  its 
superficial  area,  including  Euhopa,  but  not  the 
Cyclades.  about  15,000  square  miles,  or  half  the  size 
of  Scotland. 

Phi/meal  Confirmation.— G.  is  essentially  a  conn- 
try  of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  From  the  ridge 
which  forms  its  northern  frontier,  there  starts  in 
a  southerly  direction  the  Pindus  chain,  the  back- 
bone of  G.,  dividing  Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and 
giving  origin  to  those  numerous  streams  which 
water  the  mainland.  About  lat  39*,  it  sends 
off  two  spurs  to  the  cast :  Othrys  (Gnra),  which 
terminate*  at  the  Gulf  of  Volo  — and  a  little  further 
south,  (Eta  (Katavothra),  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  famous  juiss  of  Thermopyhe.  Some  ridgea 
of  less  note  run  westward.  From  this  point,  tho 
great  central  chain  extends  in  a  south  east  direc 
tion  (though  with  many  windings),  as  far  as  Mount 
Citha?ron,  and  even  through  Attica  as  far  as  Cape 
Sunium,  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Citha?ron,  and  Hymettns ;  while  in  a  south-west 
course  we  find  many  ranges  crossing  the  country 
towards  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
(Lepanto),  in  a  direction  parallel  with,  or  slightly 
inclined  to,  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  some- 
what lateral  range  of  Cithreron  and  Parties,  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  is  extended  through  Megaria 
into  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  by  a  lower  ndge, 
which,  passing  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
stretches  even  to  the  west  coast  Of  this  range,  the 
two  most  conspicuous  points  are  Mounts  Cyllene 
and  Erymanthus,  from  which  two  chains  run  south 
on  the  cast  and  west  of  Arcadia  respectively,  and 
under  the  names  Taygctus  (Pentenactylon  I  and 
Parnon  (Malev6),  terminate  in  the  promontories 
of  Tamarus  and  Malea.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  shorter  chains  and  individual  peaks,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  to  detail.  It 
may  l>e  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  is  no  country 
of  Europe,  except  Switzerland  and  the  west  parts 
of  Scotland,  which  can  )>c  compared  to  G.  in  the 
extent,  variety,  and  irregularity  of  its  mountain 
system,  and  the  number  and  character  of  its  valle\a. 
Of  all  the  divisions  of  G.,  Arcadia  is  most  like 
Switzerland  in  its  rugged  nature  and  generally 
elevated  surface.  Some  of  the  mouutain  j»eaks  of 
G.  rise  to  a  great  height ;  thus,  Olympus  is  9700 
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English  feet,  and  La  covered  with  snow ;  Guiona, 
on  the  frontier,  8240  feet ;  Parnassus,  8001  ;  with 
many  others  of  7000,  6000,  and  6000.  Helicon  is 
4963;  Cithamm,  4630;  CyUenc,  7745;  while  the 
Acrocorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  1869  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  O.  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  their  rise  than 
far  their  great  elevation.  So,  too,  there  are  many 
•nulkr  peaks  and  cones  notable  for  the  abruptness 
with  which  they  spring  from  the  plain,  such  as  the 
Acrocorinthus,  the  rock  of  Ithorae,  and  the  Meteora 
clifls  of  Thessaly  near  the  PenCua.  These  last 
are  bu^e  masses  of  rock  standing  oat  from  the 
plain  to  heights  varying  from  100  to  300  or  400  feet, 
with  sides  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  They  assume 
the  shapes  of  pillars,  cones,  and  other  figures  more 
or  less  regular :  they  cover  a  space  of  nearly  two 
square  miles,  the  recesses  between  the  pinnacles 
being  filled  with  trees  and  dense  brushwood.  The 
summits  are  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  by  baskets,  nets,  or  ladders 
swung  in  the  air. 

Mineral*. — G.  is  not  rich  in  minerals:  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found,  but  the  mines 
have  never  been  worked  with  zeal.  The  most 
famous  mines  in  ancient  times  were  those  of 
Laurium  in  Attica.  Coal  is  found  in  Eubcea  and 
in  some  jiarts  of  the  Pelojionnesus  ;  salt  is  procured 
in  many  districts  of  G.  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
and  marble  of  the  purest  kind,  and  of  various 
colours,  may  be  had  in  endless  amount  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  famed  quarries 
were  in  Paroa,  Carystus  (in  EuWa),  Peutelicus, 
and  Hymettua.  Marble  and  building-stone  were 
quarried  by  the  old  Greeks  to  a  very  Targe  extent. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  both  cold  and 
warm,  and  many  caverns  still  emit  those  mephitic 
exhalations  which  in  bygone  days  quickened  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  and  confirmed  the  supersti- 
tion  of  the  peasant. 

Plains  awl  Valley*.—  The  valleys  of  G.  are  very 
numerous,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  and  irre- 
gular courses  of  the  mountain-ranges,  are  very  small. 
The  two  great  plains  are  those  of  Thessaly  and 
Reotia,  the  former  being  the  largest  and  the  most 
fertile  in  all  G. :  that  ot  Messenia  is  both  extensive 
and  fertile. 

Coastline, — As  Europe  is  pre-eminent  among 
continents  for  the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast,  so  is 
G.  for  a  similar  feature  remarkable  among  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  The  l>ays  arc  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  run  far  np  into  the  land,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  country  is  far  from  the  sea— a  circum- 
stance which  gives  the  inhabitants  great  facilities 
for  commerce,  and  which  leads  the  modern  Greeks, 
as  it  did  the  ancients,  to  occupy  themselves  in  very 
large  numbers  with  maritime  affairs. 

Waler-*i/*tem  — (1)  River*.  —  The  rivers  of  G.  neces- 
sarily follow  its  valleys  in  character.  None  of  them 
are  navigable.  The  most  important  stream  is  the 
Acheloas  (Aspropotamo),  which  rises  in  Mount 
Pimlus,  flows  in  a  south  direction  through  Epirua, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  after  a  course  of  about  130 
miles.  The  Sfiercheus  rises  in  the  Pindus  range, 
and  disembogues  into  the  Malic  Gulf,  after  travers- 
ing for  more  than  60  miles  the  fertile  vale  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Othrys,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mount  G2ta.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
North  0.  the  Cephissus,  rising  in  Doris,  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  flowing  through  the 
fertile  Pxeotian  plain  into  Lake  Copais  (Logo  di 
TopogiLa,or  Lake  of  Livadia) ;  and  in  the  south  jiart 
of  Box/tia,  the  Asopus  (Vuricmi).  In  Peloitonnesus, 
the  print- i  pal  streams  are  the  Eurotas  (Vasilipotomo) 
sud  the  AJpheus  (Roufia).    By  the  banks  of 


latter,  the  great  Olympic  games  were  celebrated. 
The  rivers  of  G.  depend  for  their  supplies  mainly 
on  the  atmosphere  ;  hence  in  summer  the  larger 
streams  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  ones  are  either  almost  or 
altogether  dry  channels  Many  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  mountain  torrents,  or  gulleys,  which  the 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  till  for  a  abort 
season. 

(2)  Lake*. — The  many  hill-encircled  valleys  of  G., 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  afTord  the  most 
favourable  opi>ortiuiity  for  the  formation  of  lakes ; 
hence  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  stagnate  in 
many  cases  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and 
for  at  least  a  |  art  of  the  year,  form  tiny  lakes  or 
tarns.  Some  ot  these  are  permanent,  though  with 
great  difference  in  de|ith  of  water,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  while  others  degenerate  in 
summer  into  reed-grown  marshes  and  pestilential 
fens    See  B<kotia. 

Climate.-— The  climate  of  G.  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  (tarts  of  the  country.  In  the 
highlands  of  the  interior,  the  cold  in  winter  is  often 
very  severe,  anow  lying  for  several  months.  On 
the  plains,  and  in  the  lower  districts  near  the  coast, 
snow  is  seldom  seen  ;  but  the  north  and  north-west 
winds  are  frequently  very  trying,  though  there  is 
no  intense  cold  The  summer  heat  is  often  exces- 
sive; and  the  sirocco  not  unfrequently  visits  the 
south  and  lower  parts.  In  moisture,  too,  there  is 
much  difference  ;  thus,  while  Attica  is  remarkable 
for  its  pure  air  and  beautifully  bright  sky,  Boeotia 
has  been  famed  from  ancient  times  for  the  moisture 
of  its  climate  and  the  fogginess  of  its  atmosphere. 
The  swampy  valleys  of  Lake  Copais  and  other 
marshy  tracts,  when  acted  on  by  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  summer's  ann,  produce  those  noxious 
vapours  which  are  found  in  so  many  parts  of  G.. 
breeding  malaria  and  disease.  This  defect  seems 
to  have  increased  since  classical  times,  either  from 
the  greater  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  tillage,  or  other  causes 
not  easily  reached.  But  drainage  would  be  an  easy 
matter  in  a  country  whose  rock-formation  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  as  that  of  Greece  Were  its  natural 
advantages  aided  by  drainage  and  irrigation,  G. 
might  yet  become  one  of  the  healthiest  and  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe. 

Production*. — The  more  common  products  of 
Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  cereals  ;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  The  figs  of  Attica  were  and  still  are 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavour.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  and  supplied  timlier 
for  domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are 
■till  extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  important 
productions  of  modern  G.  are  those  mentioned  above, 
with  maize,  rice,  millet,  currants,  and  silk.  Honey 
is  produced  iu  great  quantity  on  Hymettus  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  mulberry-tree 
is  largely  grown  for  the  silkworm  ;  and  on  the  north 
and  south  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Corinthian  grape  or  currant  is  moat  extensively 
cultivated,  v  ines  flourish  in  almost  all  parts,  but 
the  island  of  Santorin  j>osscasea  the  most  famous 
vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  grajies,  and 
furnishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Russians. 
The  olive  grows  in  a  wild  state  over  all  parts  of  G. ; 
when  ingrafted,  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  which 
the  inhabitants  pickle  in  very  large  quantity,  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  serves  to 
supply  light,  and  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  food, 
as  we  employ  butter.  Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  ami 
leguminous  plants  grow  in  considerable  quantity. 
Fruit  trees  are  specially  fertile ;  figs  and  apricots  are 
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plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality ;  oranges,  citrons, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  water-melons, 
gourds,  and  others  of  less  note  are  widely  spread, 
largely  produced,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Flora  and  Fauna.—  The  flora  of  G.  resembles  that 
of  other  countries  of  South  Europe,  Among  the 
tame  animals  of  ancient  G.  were  the  horse,  mule, 
ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  swine,  dog.  The  swine  sup- 
plied the  favourite  flesh  meat  Of  wild  animals, 
we  find  the  wolf,  bear,  boar,  and  even  lions  at  an 
early  jteriodL  Sheep  and  goats  are  stiil  very  plen- 
tiful, and  in  fact  constitute  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  wealth  to  the  Greeks.  Oxen  are 
much  used  for  ploughing,  but  milch  cows  are  little 
prized,  and  scarce.  At  the  present  «lny,  the  wolf, 
bear,  lynx,  wild  cat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  fox.  jackal, 
badger,  marten,  ami  many  other  wild  animals  are 
found  in  the  forests.  Hares,  snipes,  wild-diuks,  and 
other  game  are  very  abundant ;  while  eagles,  vul- 
tures, hawks,  owls,  &c,  arc  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  tortoise  is  very  common,  but  the 
inhabitants  have  a  great  aversion  to  it 

Agriculture.  —The  agricultural  implements  are  still 
M  rude  as  in  the  days  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  or 
even  of  Hesiod  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of 
ploughing  oxen,  mggedness  of  the  country,  general 
thinness "  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of  tillage  and 
irrigation,  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardour  of  even 
a  more  energetic  population.  The  houses  of  the 
country-people  are  in  most  |>arts  little  better  than 
mere  hovels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable 
land  is  untitled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind  ,  and  thus,  though  nearly  half 
the  male  population  of  G.  is  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labours,  they  make  but  slight  impression  on 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  influence 
little  the  amount  of  ex]iorts ;  in  fact,  they  do  not 
produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  that  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is 

a'ven  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  thin  country, 
uch  labour,  however,  is  tiestowed  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive,  vine,  mullwrry,  and  fruit  trees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state ;  rent 
ib  paid  in  kin<L,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one- 
third)  to  the  net  produce.  The  proprietor  is  in  very 
many  cases  obliged  to  furnish  the  metayer,  or  tenant, 
with  seed  to  sow  the  ground,  and  with  oxen  to 
plough  and  prepare  it ;  and  as  the  metayer  has  an 
interest  in  the  farm  for  only  one  year,  there  is  little 
encouragement  for  cither  landlord  or  tenant  to 
expend  largely  in  improvements  —such  as  drainage, 
fences,  clearing  of  the  sod,  and  comfortable  farm- 
steadinga.  The  country,  however,  is  better  suited 
for  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.  Arcadia 
is  still  the  land  of  shepherds,  as  it  was  of  old.  The 
flocks  are  driven  to  the  valleys  near  the  coast  in 
winter,  and  iu  April  to  the  hills. 

Manufacture*.  -  The  manufactures  are  few  and 
unimportant  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  some 
minor  articles  are  made  by  the  peasantry  for 
domestic  use.  Ship-budding  a  carried  on  at  most 
of  the  seaports ;  and  silks,  gaur.e-stuffs,  cutlery, 
hardware,  earthenware,  leather,  saddlery,  and  such 
articles  are  made  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  more  esitecially  on  the  islands. 
I'll  Greeks  have  great  skill  in  embmideriug  in 
sdk,  gold,  and  silver;  also  in  sculpture,  and  in 
the  cutting  of  marble.  Carpets  are  made  in  the 
island  of  Andro,  and  straw-hats  at  Lifanto.  The 
modern  Greeks  are  not  behind  their  great  ancestors 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colours. 

Commerce, — Every  circumstance  tends  to  make 
the  Greek  a  man  of  commerce.  Ho  is  of  a  quick, 
active,  versatile,  ami  practical  turn  of  mind,  aud 
possesses  all  those  qualities  which  insure  success  in 
business.    The  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sea- indented 


shore  allure  him  to  the  waters,  while  the  strong 
currents  and  frequent  squalls  on  his  iron-boitna 
coaist  soon  render  him  an  expert  ami  fearless 
seaman.  The  islanders  are  thrown  into  a  sea- 
faring life  even  more  than  the  people  of  the  main- 
land. G.  occupies  a  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  for  commercial  advantages,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  exports  of  ancient  times  were  of  course 
mainly  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  trees,  ;uid  the 
mines ;  and  the  same  do  they  remain  at  the  present 
day.  Raw  produce,  as  cotton,  corn,  currants,  tigs, 
and  other  fruit,  tobacco,  obve-oil,  honey,  wax,  gum, 
valonia  bark,  silk,  and  sponge  are  the  most  common. 
From  Western  Europe  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  and  the  produce  of  our  colonies  are  largely 
imported ;  while  Turkey,  froui  her  provinces  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  supplies  coffee,  rioe,  timber, 
drug*,  and  other  articles  of  eastern  growth.  The 
Greek  merchants  speculate  largely  in  the  grain 
trade.  The  princit>al seaports  are  Sy  ra,  Pineus,  Patraa, 
and  Naupha.  and  the  ports  with  which  they  trade 
most  are  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Tri  -ste,  Palermo, 
and  Smyrna.  The  mercantile  navy  of  G.  is  very 
large,  amoimting  to  nearly  .r>IKX)  vessel*,  many  of  500 
or  GOO  tons,  but  the  majority  are  small-craft,  fitted 
for  short  voyages  from  island  to  island,  or  to  ]>orts 
near  Greece.  It  is  as  agents  and  carriers  that  the 
Greek  ship-owners  are  specially  engaged  They  are, 
in  fact  the  great  commiasion -agents  and  carriers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  merchants  have  now 
established  themselves  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  other  towns  of  the  British 
empire,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many; and  as  they  have  greater  facilities  for  collect- 
ing articles  of  commerce  from  the  inland  parts  of 
their  own  aud  contiguous  countries,  l>esidea,  as 
they  despise  no  sort  of  commission  or  merchandise, 
however  small  or  insignificant  they  now  usuro 
almost  the  entire  traflic  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of 
Persia,  and  of  other  eastern  countries. 

Internal  Commerce. — But  one  great  drawliack  to 
the  development  of  Grecian  resources,  aud  thw 
increase  of  a  home-commerce,  is  the  miserable 
state  of  the  internal  communication.  Without  s 
navigable  river,  with  not  a  single  canal,  and  with 
less  than  100  miles  of  road  fit  for  a  donkey-cart  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  inland  inhabitants  are  devoid  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  that  they  consume  but  little 
of  the  imports  from  abroad.  Mules,  asses,  honk's, 
and  men  carry  on  their  backs  over  rugged  paths, 
and  through  mountain-passes,  the  scanty  supplies 
of  foreign  luxuries  and  necessaries  for  the  Greek 
peasant 'of  the  interior.  Even  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  there  is  no  carriage-road  ! 

Political  Divisions. — In  ancient  times  O.  was 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  states,  each 
consisting  of  at  least  a  city  and  some  portion  of 
surrounding  territory.  There  was  no  king  ruling 
over  the  whole  country,  no  federal  union  which 
embraced  all  the  states,  no  common  council  or 
government  Amphictyonic  leagues  did  exist  at  one 
period,  and  in  later  times  the  Acluean  and  .-Etolian 
leagues  were  formed  with  patriotic  aud  national 
objects  in  view,  but  these  applied  onlv  to  a  limited 
area,  and  were  of  only  local  operation ;  hence  quarrels 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  G.  wasted  on 
internal  struggles  those  energies  and  means,  which, 
if  properly  husbanded,  united,  and  directed,  might 
have  raised  her  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame 
and  of  prosperity  in  every  department  of  human 
industry  and  human  exertion.  It  was  only  when 
some  monster  danger  threatened  universal  destruc- 
tion that  all  united  for  the  common  good,  as  in 
the  Persian  invasions,  and  even  then  jealousies  and 
selfish  interests  caused  many  to  join  with  those 
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jrho  nought  to  rain  the  fatherland.  The  divisions 
jf  ancient  G.,  as  laid  down  on  maps,  afford  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  singly  or  relatively ;  but  as  they  have  been 
so  lorn;  known  to  the  world  under  certain  names,  it 
will  be  best  to  mention  them  as  usually  given. 
Starting  at  the  south-east,  we  have  the  triangularly 
shaped  Attica,  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and  Parties,  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  Doris,  Loons,  JEtolia,  Acaruania,  Epirua, 
Thessaly,  and  Eutxea;  aud  in  the  Pcloponnese, 
Argolis,  Laconia,  Mes^enia,  El  is,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia, 
with  Megaris,  {tartly  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
By  the  arrangements  of  1852,  modern  6.  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces  or  nomarchies,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  forty-nine  eparchies,  and  these  again 
into  demarchies  or  cantons.  Of  these  ten,  there 
are  in  Hellas,  or  Northern  G.,  Attica  and  ikeotia, 
Pbocis  anil  Phthiotia,  A  earn  an  ia  and  /fitolia:  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  Argolis  and  Coriiithia,  Achaia 
and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Laconia  :  in  the  islands, 
Euixea  and  the  Cyclades.  See  Attica,  Ikeotia, 
Ecboza,  &c  ;  and  for  Cyclades,  see  section  4  Islands 1 
at  end  of  this  article. 

Government — In  ancient  G.  each  state  managed 
its  own  affairs,  and  governments  were  of  different 
kinds.  In  Homeric  times,  monarchy  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  later 
years  republics,  aristocracies,  and  oligarchies  almost 
entirely  usurped  the  ruling  power;  factions  were 
rife,  and  in  many  cases  their  contests  led  to  a  total 
disruption  of  the  body-politic.  (See  articles  on 
individual  cities  and  states.)  The  government  of 
modern  G.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  There 
is  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which, 
with  the  king,  form  the  legislative  body.  The 
king's  person  is  sacred;  he  'can  do  no  wrong,'  as 
his  ministers  are  responsible;  he  is,  theoretically, 
a  constitutional  monarch,  restricted  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Senators  and  Deputies ;  but,  practically, 
his  will  is  law,  and  he  is  not  checked  either  by 
ministers,  senators,  or  deputies.  Grecian  states- 
men have  not  yet  learned  political  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  hence,  rather  than  lose  office, 
with  its  attendant  pay  (800  drachms  per  month), 
they  are  content  to  act  as  pupiiets  in  the  king's 
hands.  The  senators  are  choseu  by  the  king,  retain 
their  honour  for  life,  and  receive  500  drachms  (about 
£18)  per  month  as  pay ;  they  must  be  at  least  40 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  api*oiutment  The 
deputies  are  chosen  for  three  years,  by  the  votes  of 
those  males  who  are  above  25  years  of  age,  aud  who 
possess  some  property,  or  follow  some  profession,  in 
the  district  to  be  represented.  They  must  be  at 
least  30  years  old,  and  men  of  some  property  or 
fixed  profession.  They  receive  250  drachms  (£9) 
per  month.  In  the  provinces,  there  are  governors, 
depuf  y  or  sub-governors,  and  assessors,  all  of  whom 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  paid  by  the  state. 
All  Greek  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
livil  and  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed ;  the  press 
is  free ;  private  property  is  held  sacred ;  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  undertaken  at  the  public 
cost ;  offices  of  state  and  positions  of  distinction  are 
open  to  alL 

Administration  of  Justice,— The  supreme  court 
of  justice  is  called,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  the 
Areopagus.  Besides  this,  there  are  2  courts  of 
appeal,  3  courts  for  commercial  suits,  10  courts 
for  civil  and  criminal  counts,  and  120  justice  of 
peace  courts,  with  all  the  orthodox  accompani- 
ment* of  lawyers,  juries,  notaries,  4c.  There  is  a 
complete  code  of  laws  to  meet  all  the  cases  which 
may  arise  between  man  and  man.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  exigible  for  certain  offences,  the  guillotine 
Widths   instrument  of  execution.  The 


numerous  class  of  felons  are  brigands  and  assassins. 
The  Greek  judges  enjoy  a  well-earned  reputation, 
for  independence  and  strict  uprightness. 

A  rmy  and  Navy. — The  army  of  G.  ia  very  small, 
numbering  not  more  than  8000  or  9000  men,  of 
whom  upwards  of  1000  are  officers.  The  period  of 
service  is  four  years,  and  the  force  is  recruited  by 
a  levy  of  2000  men  each  year.  AU  Greeks  (with, 
certain  exemptions)  from  18  to  30  years  of  age  must 
serve,  if  called  on,  or  provide  a  substitute.  There 
is  a  police  force,  or  gendarmerie-,  which  is  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  and  a  kind  of  irregular  troops, 
or  militia,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  keep  down 
brigands.  These  two  latter  are  the  only  effective 
forces.  The  combined  forces  amount  to  about  11,01)0 
men.  The  navy  is  little  better  than  a  name.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  small  vessels,  with  one 
or  two  steamers  and  corvettes.  It  is  useless  as  a 
defence  from  foreign  powers,  aud  serves  only  to 
repress  piracy,  and  that  in  an  ineffective  way.  The 
naval  station  is  Poros,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  ..-Egina. 

Money,  Weight*,  and  Measures. — The  unit  of  the 
monetary  system  is  the  Drachma  (q.  v.)  =  s  r /. 
English ;  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  oke  =  about 
2  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdupois ;  the  common  measure  of 
length  is  the  pique  -  27  inches.  A  stroma  of  land 
is  about  \  of  an  English  acre. 

Finance. — The  financial  affairs  of  G.  seem  to  be 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  kingdom 
started  on  borrowed  capital,  the  three  great  powers 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia  having  guaranteed 
a  loan  of  60  millions  of  francs  (£240,000),  partly  to 
indemnify  Turkey  and  other  creditors  of  G.,  and 
partly  to  assist  agriculture  and  manufactures  in 
their  early  struggles.  The  expenses  of  the  court 
and  government,  the  carelessness  of  officials,  aud 
the  non-receipt  of  the  taxes,  have  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  exchequer,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Greek  treasury  owes  upwards  of 
300,000,000  dr.,  a  third  of  which  is  due  to  the  three 
powers,  and  the  remainder  to  capitalists,  principally 
in  England. 

Inhabitant*  {Ancient  Greece).— Of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge.  The  term  auiochtfioncs  (sprung  from 
the  soil  itself— earth-born),  which  the  Greeks  applied 
to  themselves,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
people  had  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  future  generations  had  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  trace  their  origin  any  further  back. 
At  a  very  early  period  the  population  of  G.  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Pclasgians  (see 
Pklasoi).  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Hellenes 
were  only  a  branch  of  this  great  Pelasgian  stock, 
but  possessing  more  energy  of  character,  they 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of 
G.,  and  supplanted  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  Pelasgi  by  their  own.  Thus  thev  became  the 
riding  race,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. — 
Modern  Greece.  —The  population  of  modern  G.  is  of 
a  very  mixed  kind  In  /Etolia,  Acaruania,  Thessaly, 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks  are 
still  predominant  ;  but  a  very  large  admixture  of 
Albanians  (see  Albania)  prevails  in  Attica,  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  and  Argolis,  with  the  islands  of  Spezzia, 
Salainis,  Hydra,  and  Andro.  The  true  Greek  is 
easily  recognised  by  his  tall  stature,  slim  body, 
aquiline  nose,  oval  face,  and  moustache.  Whiskers 
are  not  considered  staid  and  respectable ;  the 
l>eard  is  worn  only  in  mourning.  The  Greeks  are 
uncommonly  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  generally; 
flesh  is  seldom  eaten ;  the  diet  is  principally  vege- 
table.  The  Greeks  are  devotedly  attached  to  thai* 
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fatherland,  ajd  their  love  of  liherty  and  independ- 
ence is  not  leas  strong  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Miltiwkts  and  Themistocles.  Aristocracy  is,  in  conse- 
quence, at  a  discount ;  and  though  they  love  and 
are  loyal  to  n  good  ruler,  yet  they  are  easily  roused 
into  resistance  by  the  infringement  of  their  rights. 
Commercial  bargains  are  the  delight  of  the  Greeks, 
and  they  often  manage,  it  is  said,  to  part  with  their 
wares  at  twice  their  value.  This  deceit  they 
practise  against  the  Turks  especially.  The  Greek 
women  are  very  plain.  Early  marriages  are  common 
in  Greece.  Greek  matrons  take  great  pride,  like 
Niobe  of  old,  in  a  numerous  and  beautiful  offspring. 
But  many  of  the  children  are  cut  off  in  infancy 
by  the  fevers  which  prevail  so  commonly.  Two 
peculiar  branches  of  the  Greek  race  are— the 
Maimdes  (from  a  district  called  Mainn)  of  the 
Pelojtounesus,  and  the  Palikars  of  the  north 
highlands.  The  former,  who  boast  to  !>e  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Spartans,  inhabit  principally 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Tavgetus,  where  for 
centuries  they  defied  the  power  of  the  Turks.  They 
resemlile  in  their  sturdy  independence,  feudal 
relations,  robbing  pro|>ensitie8,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, the  Highlanders  of  .Scotland  ISO  years 
ago ;  but  in  recent  times,  education,  intermixture 
with  other  races,  and  commerce,  have  to  a  great 
extent  removed  their  distinctive  tieculiarities.  The 
Ptiikars,  that  is,  Brntxt,  originally  belonged  to  the 
northern  parts  of  G. ;  but  when  Thessaly  and 
other  portions  were  by  treaty  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  these  hardy  mountaineers  chose  to 
leave  their  ancient  homes  and  settle  in  the  new 
kingdom,  to  establish  which  they  had  shed  their 
blood.  The  red  cap,  the  white  shirt,  and  the  golden 
jacket,  mark  them  out  even  to  the  casual  observer 
as  a  separate  class.  They  go  atiout  armed,  and 
attended  by  armed  followers ;  their  houses  are 
fortresses,  and  their  servants  form  a  little  army. 
The  Handera  are  almost  all  seamen  or  traders  ; 
they  Tear  the  red  cap,  a  short  jacket,  and  wide 
Tmk'sh  trousers.  The  Albanians  form  about  a 
fourth  of  the  population ;  they  are  a  strong,  hardy 
race,  and  engage  in  agricultural  or  other  severe 
labour.  They  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  more  wealthy  classes.  They  speak 
a  language  which  is  little  allied  to  either  Slavonic 
or  Greek.  The  Wallachs  are  a  nomad  and  pastoral 
race  ;  they  sleep  on  the  hillsides  with  their  flocks, 
which  are  guarded  by  ferocious  dogs.  There  are 
large  numtiers  of  Maltese  at  Athens,  and  the 
Piraeus  especially.  There  are  few  settlers  from 
Western  Kurope.  The  Bavarians  who  swarmed  into 
G.  on  the  accession  of  King  Otho  have  almost  all 


JtJv/inn.—Ree  the  articles  Greek  Religion 
(Ancient),  and  G  CnrRCH. 

Education  {A  ncient). — The  education  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  more  of  a  physical  than  of  a  mental 
kind.  The  gymnarivm  was  that  of  the  athlete,  not 
that  of  the  dldndcalot  or  preceptor.  Young  children 
were,  till  almut  their  sixth  year,  trained  at  home 
under  females,  but  were  then  sent  to  the  didasleaieia, 
or  schools  under  the  charge  of  private  tutors  or 
pe?dagogi.  The  duty  of  the  psadagogus  was  rather 
to  keep  his  wards  from  outward  injury  and  bad 
companions,  than  to  teach  them  the  accomplish- 
ments of  grammar  (including  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic),  music,  and  gymnastics,  the  favourite 
subjects  of  study  in  those  days.  In  later  times,  the 
more  intelligent  slaves  were  specially  trained  for 
the  duties  of  the  paedagogus. — Modern. — Education 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  humblest  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, is  free  to  alL  Hence  an  unusual  number 
of  Greeks  press  into  the  learned  professions,  and  a 
large  educational  machinery  is  necessary  to  supply 


the  demand  for  knowledge.  There  are  about  370 
communal  or  elementary  schools,  and  180  Hellenic 
schools,  in  which,  among  other  branches,  ancient 
Greek  is  taught.    Besides  these,  there  are — a  mili- 

!  tary  school ;  a  polytechnic,  for  trades  and  profee- 

!  sions ;  a  lyceum  ;  a  normal  school ;  an  agricultural 
school ;  with  seminaries  for  female  education ;  and 
finally,  there  is  the  university  of  Athens,  with  four 
faculties -theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 
AH  these  institutions  are  well  attended,  and  the 
youth  of  all  ages  are  most  zealous  in  prosecuting 
their  studies. 

Language  (Ancient). — The  Greek  language  is 
a  branch  of  that  widespread  family  of  tongues, 
usually  called  Indo-Gennanic  or  Aryan.  It  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  different  ]varta  of  G.,  out 
also  in  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  fringed 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  of  the 
same  type  at  all  periods  of  Greek  history,  or  in  all 
parts  ot  G.,  even  at  the  same  time.  The  three 
great  branches  of  the  Greek  tongue  were :  1.  The 
/Eolic,  the  oldest  form,  and  that  which  presents  the 
greatest  affinity  to  the  Latin  and  other  members 
of  the  Indo- Germanic  stock.  2.  The  Doric,  a  high- 
land dialect,  delighting  in  broad  and  rough  sounds ; 
it  was  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  Theasaly,  whence 
it  travelled  southward,  and  on  the  migration  of 
the  Dorians,  took  possession  of  the  Peloi>onneaue. 
3.  The  Ionic,  a  soft  and  vocal  language,  delighting 
in  vowel  sounds,  and  avoiding  the  harsh  combi- 
nation of  consonants ;  it  was  spoken  principally 
by  the  people  of  Attica  and  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.    From  it  was  made,  by  a  series  of 

I  contractions  and  modifications,  that  most  tierfect 
form  of  the  Greek  language,  the  A  the,  which  was 
neither  so  harsh  and  broad  as  the  Doric,  nor  so  soft 
and  vocal  as  the  Ionic.  It  was  brought  to  the 
height  of  perfection  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  historians  of  G.,  whose  writings  still  teach 
the  world,  and  command  its  admiration  By  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  the  Greek 
language  soon  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  then 

I  known  world,  but  corruption  at  once  set  in — words 
of  other  languages  were  adopted  into  the  Greek, 
foreign  idioms  were  introduced,  and  the  rigid  syntax 
of  the  great  Athenian  writers  was  neglected,  so  that, 
in  process  of  time,  there  arose  a  depraved  form 
of  speech,  called  the  Hellenistic,  varying  in  many 
essential  points  from  its  great  parent  In  this 
last  form,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  The  process  of  deterioration  still  went 
on  till  about  the  middle  of  last  century ;  when 
at  length  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation  again 
arose,  and  amidst  other  endeavours  to  revive  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  race,  an  attempt  was  made, 
and  is  still  being  made,  and  that  too  with  great 
success,  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  language.  This 
leads  us  to  the  Language  of  Modern  Greece. — In 
different  parts  of  Greece,  different  languages  are 
spoken  according  to  the  element  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  population.  Thus  Turkish  prevails 
in  some  districts,  Albanian  in  others,  Wallachiaa 
in  others,  and  Bulgarian  in  others ;  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  proper,  the  language  is 
Romaic  (Jrt*k,  or  as  it  is  now  moie  usually  and 
more  properly  called,  NeoHellenic.  This  language 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic,  or 
classical  Greek ;  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  more, 
if  so  much,  from  the  Attic,  as  the  Attic  differed 
from  the  Doric.  Information  on  this  subject  must 
be  sought  in  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  purge 
the  Neo-Hellenic  of  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms, 
and  it  is  now  written  with  such  punty,  that 
good  scholars  in  ancient  Greek  will  have  little 
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(Lffi.  Jty  in  understanding  Tricoupi's  history  or 
as  Athenian  newspajKir. 

LUemtvre  (Ancient).—  The  literature  of  Greece  is 
i  subject  so  extensive,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  give 
any  adequate  view  of  it  in  our  limited  space  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  matter  further,  must  have 
recourse  to  a  full  treatise.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  composition  among  the 
Greeks,  as  indeed  it  must  of  necessity  l>e  in  all 
nations,  for  facility  of  recollection  ;  hence  Memory  is 
called  the  Mother  of  the  Mutes.  The  earliest  species 
of  poems  seems  to  have  been  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods ;  to  these  succeeded  songs  praising  the 
furious  deeds  of  heroes ;  but  the  greatest  poem 
of  ancient  times  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  Hind  of  Homer,  detailing  the  events  connectwl 
with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  warriors  who 
took  part  in  that  famous  expedition.  The  Ilkul 
aa<l  O/ycuey  have  been  too  long  and  too  generally 
known  and  admired  to  need  a  word  said  in  their 
commendation.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  produced  a  host  of  imitators ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  great  many  poets  endea- 
voured to  rival  the  fame  of  the  '  blind  old  man,'  by 
narrating  in  verse  the  after- fate  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  Troy,  or  by 
treating  of  subjects  allied  to  that  of  the  / Had,  and 
«Ten  of  mythological  fables.  These  were  called  the 
Cyclic  poets ;  they  were  josterior  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod  ;  their  writings  were  put  together  in  chron- 
ological order  by  some  Alexandrine  grammarians 
about  200  B.  c.  The  Homeric  period  is  closed  by 
the  name  of  Hesiod.  Homer  is  supj>oaed  to  have 
flourished  about  900  B.  c,  and  Hesiod  about  830 
B.C.  Hesiod  s  most  celebrated  writings  are  the 
Theoguny,  the  Shield  of  Hercule*,  and  the  Work* 
end  Days,  an  agricultural  poem.  Of  his  others, 
only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  Epic  poetry 
eolminaied  in  Homer,  and  with  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries it  sets.  Of  lyric  jioetrv,  there  were  two 
schools  -  the  jEolic  in  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent 
tshuuis,  especially  Lesbos,  and  the  Doric  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily.  Of  the  jEolic  school,  the 
earliest  poet  was  Calliuua  {700  b.  c.)  j  after  him 
came  Archilochus,  so  famed  for  his  cutting  satires, 
written  in  iambic  verse ;  Tyrtams,  and  Simon  idea 
of  Amorgos,  who  contests  with  Archilochus  the 
honour  of  having  invented  iambic  verse.  Alcieus 
and  Sappho  (about  610  B.C)  represent  the  ^Eolic 
school  in  its  perfection.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
school-boy's  favourite,  Anacreon  (aliout  520  B.C.), 
to  whom,  however,  are  attributed  many  pieces 
which  are  not  considered  genuine.  Of  the  Doric  or 
choral  school,  it  may  sufhec  to  mention  Alcinan, 
Stesithorua,  Arion,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and 
greatest  of  all  in  every  known  variety  of  choral 
poetry,  Pindar  (q.  v.)  the  Theban  {522  B.  C). 

Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  jicrfcction  in 
the  tragedies  of  .-Eschyliia  (born  525,  died  456  B.C.) ; 
Sophocles  {liorn  495,  died  405  LC|;  and  Euripides 
{lorn  4S0,  died  406  B.C.).  The  writers  who  eudea- 
Toured  to  follow  in  the  track  of  these  throe  great 
meters  were  of  far  inferior  merit,  and  with  them 
tragedy  degenerated  to  the  effeminacy  of  lyrical 
songs  and  mere  rhetorical  bombast. 

Coiuedy,  like  tragedy,  took  it*  origin  from  the 
worshio  of  Bacchus.  The  three  great  names  of 
the  old  Attic  comedy  are  t  'ratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes  (born  452.  died  380  B.  c).  In 
middle  comedy,  we  have  the  names  of  Antiphanes 
and  Alexis;  and  in  new  comedy,  Philemon  and 
Menandcr. 

History  did  not  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Passing 
oyer  the  names  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros,  Hecataros,  and  Charon  of  Lampaacus,  we 


come  to  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  or, 
as  he  has  been  called,  the  Homer  of  History,  who 
J  flourished  about  440  ;  Thncyddes.  about  430  ;  and 
i  Xenophon,  about  400.    In  later  times,  we  find  Poly- 
1  bins  (204 — 122  BC);  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassua, 
who  flourished  alwut  20  B.  c. ;  Diodorua  Siculus, 
|  a  contemporary  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ca-sar; 
Plutarch;  Appian  (in  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius);  Arrian  (time  of  Hadrian);  and  Dion 
Cassius.    In  geography,  we  have  Strata  and  Pausa- 
niaa    In  satire,  the  palm  is  carried  off  by  Lucian 
|  (q.  v.).   In  oratory,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Antiphon  (born  480  B  c),  Andocides 
(467  B.  c),  Lysias  (458  B.  c),  Isocrates  (436  B.  a), 
iEschines,   the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes  (389 
B.C),  Hyperides;  and  last  and  greatest  of  all, 
Demosthenes  (385  B.C.).   On  the  philosophers,  see 
Philosophy. 

Literature  (Modem). — The  literature  of  modern 
G.  is  still  in  its  infancy.  No  work  of  im|iortanoe 
;  appeared  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  since  the 
j  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  1829,  more  life  has 
been  infused  into  the  men  of  a  literary  bent  The 
j  names  of  the  brothers  Panagiotis  and  Alexander 
I  Soutsos  are  well  known  to  many  in  England.  They 
j  have  written  dramas,  love-songs,  novels,  lyrics,  and 
a  poem  (by  Alexander)  in  the  style  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  detailing  the  wanderings,  sight*, 
and  adventures  of  a  Greek  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  moat  of  these  there  is  much  merit,  though  few 
readers  can  fully  appreciate  the  style  and  handling. 
Among  dramatic  writers,  Neroulos,  Kangavis,  and 
Charroouzia  hold  a  foremost  place.  The  Memoirs  of 
Different  Battles  fought  between  the  Greek*  and  Turk* 
from  1820  to  1829,  by  Pernevos,  is  a  well  written 
l>ook.  In  grammar  and  lexicography,  Bamvos. 
Uennadios,  Scarlatto  Byzantino,  ana  others  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  learning.  But 
of  all  the  Neo-Hellenic  works  yet  published,  the 
Huitory  of  the  Greek  Revolution  by  Tricoupi  is  tlie 
most  valuable— valuable  not  only  for  its  statement 
and  facts,  but  also  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
its  style.  Many  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
in  Neo-Hellenic,  are  published  at  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, London,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  expense 
of  these  literary  efforts  is  in  most  cases  borne  by 
wealthy  Greek  merchants,  now  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  west  of  Europe.  It  will  require  many 
years  of  good  government,  of  national  industry  and 
prosperity,  before  G.  can  expect  to  assume  that 
position  in  the  world  of  letters  which  the  prestige 
of  her  name  entitles  her  to  anticipate. 

History  (Anciritf). — The  early  history  of  G.  if 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The  legends  of  gods 
and  heroes,  which  constitute  her  only  approach  to 
history,  are  of  that  marvellous  kind  iu  which  a 
superstitious  and  ignorant  age  delights.  But  how 
much  truth  may  underlie  the  stones  of  Cecropa, 
Cadmus,  Danaus,  Theseus,  Heracles,  and  many 
others,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  or  to  what  extent  the 
events  of  the  Argoitautic  expedition,  Trojan  war, 
hunt  of  the  Calydouian  lioar,  and  other  joint-stock 
exploits,  may  be  real,  historians  can  never  hope  to 
discover.  The  heroic  age  is  roughly  estimated  as 
continuing  from  1400  to  1200  B.  c ;  but  all  Greek 
chronology  is  mere  guess  until  the  first  Olympiad, 
776  B.C.  Of  the  migrations  which  took  place 
during  these  early  days,  and  of  the  numerous 
colonies  planted  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  in  this  brief  sketch ;  nor  can  we  do  more 
than  merely  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  S]*artans 
against  the  Messenians,  which  beginning  in  743 
I  B.C.,  did  not  ultimately  terminate  until  Ithome 
was  destroyed  in  the  third  Messenian  war,  455  B.  c 
Meantime,  wars  of  less  magnitude  are  carried  on 
[ in  different  parts  of  Greece;  Solon  legislates  at 
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Athens  (594  &c);  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  enjoy 
the  'tyrannic'  at  Athens  from  560  B.c.  to  510  B.c. ; 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  his 
conqueror,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  (5(H) — 542  B.C.).  And  now,  in  499  B.C.,  the 
burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and  Ionians 
leads  to  those  three  invasions  of  G.  by  the  Persians 
which  end  so  gloriously  for  G.,  and  so  disastrously 
for  Persia,  and  with  the  particulars  of  which  all 
are  so  well  acquainted.  The  first,  under  Mardonius, 
in  492  B.C.,  is  averted  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
invading  fleet  off  Mount  Athos;  the  second,  under 
Datis  and  Aitaphernes,  in  490  b.  c,  is  hurled  back 
from  Marathon;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  480 
B.C.,  is  utterly  shattered  at  Thermopylae,  Salamis, 
and  Platasa.  G.  is  now  a  mighty  name,  but  the 
Athenians  become  the  ruling  state,  and  their 
supremacy  continues  till  404  B.c.  Meantime,  dis- 
union at  home  succeeds  the  contests  with  foreign 
enemies.  The  great  Peloponuosian  war  begius  in 
431  b.c  and  wastes  the  energies  of  G.  for  27  years, 
until  the  subjugation  and  partial  demolition  of 
Athens,  in  404  b.c,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 
fratricidal  struggle.  It  was  in  415  B.C.,  the  17th  of 
this  war,  that  the  famous  and  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily  took  place.  Under  Pericles,  who  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  but  who  died  of  the  great  plague  in 
429  B.c,  the  Athenians  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence  in  sculpture  aud  architecture ;  then 
were  raised  some  of  those  wondrous  buildings  whose 
remains  still  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  21 KK)  years.  In  401  b.c, 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxea,  took  place ;  the  battle  of 
Cunara,  in  which  Cyrus  was  slain,  was  fought 
in  the  same  year.  Cyrus  had  employed  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  this  brief  Mar  is  specially  famed 
for  the  masterly  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under 
Xcnophon  the  Athenian  in  401-  400  b.c.  The 
next  year  (399  B.  cl),  Socrates  the  philosopher, 
the  teacher  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  was  put  to 
death.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
PelopoDuesian  war,  the  Spartan  state  became  the 
leading  power  in  G.,  and  was  engaged  in  four 
wars  in  succession— 1st,  the  Elean  (399-398  b.»\)  ; 
2d,  the  Corinthian  (395—387  u.  c.) ;  3d,  the  Olyn- 
thian  (380—379  B.  C.) ;  4th,  the  Theban  (378—  302 
B.C.).  The  great  Spartan  hero  of  these  troublous 
times  was  Agesilaus,  whose  panegyric  has  been 
written  by  Xenophou  with  a  friendly  pen.  During 
these  eventful  years  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Coronea  and  of  Coriuth  (394  B.  c.),  Orchomenus 
(375  B.C.),  Leuctra  (371  B.c),  Mantiuea,  in  which 
the  Theban  hero,  Epauiiuoudas,  was  slain,  362  B.  o. 
In  359  b.  a,  Phdip  ascends  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, and  a  few  years  afterwards  finds  occasion 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Some  of 
the  allies  of  Athens  renounce  his  supremacy,  and 
thus  arises  the  Social  war  (357  — 355  B.t\j,  in  which 
Athens  loses  many  of  her  tributaries,  aud  much 
of  her  revenue.  The  Sacred  war  (355 — 346  B.C.) 
immediately  follows,  in  which  Philip  takes  part. 
About  this  time  (352  B.C.),  Demosthenes  delivered 
the  first  of  those  powerful  orations  against  Phdip, 
called  Philippics.  In  the  battle  of  Cha-roneia 
(338  B.c),  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  are  utterly 
defeated  by  Philip;  and  at  the  congress  of  Corinth, 
in  the  following  year,  he  is  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Greek  forces  against  Persia  But  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  cut  him  off  at  a  marriage- feast  in 
Macedonia ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
his  son  Alexander,  the  Greeks  are  compelled  to 
bestow  upon  the  youthful  hero  the  same  high 
military  office  with  which  they  had  intrusted  his 
father.    The  events  of  Alexander's  career  are  well 


known.  From  this  time  G.  becomes  an  appanage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  untd  Macedon  is  in 
turn  overcome  by  the  Romans.  During  the  war* 
which  arose  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
G.  was  always  the  bone  of  contention ;  she  suffered 
in  consequence  many  hardships,  and  enjoyed  but 
few  lulls  of  jieace.  The  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
lilierty  was  made  by  the  Acha-an  League  (a  con- 
federacy of  cities  at  one  time  embracing  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  bail  a  common  object,  a  common 
council,  and  a  common  chief  or  atrai*yu»),  but  it 
too  fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Rome ;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Coriuth  iu  146  B.C.  by  the 
consul  Muinuiius,  the  once  mighty  G.  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

W»tory  {Motirrn). — The  history  of  G.  for  some 
centuries  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  belongs  to 
the  history  of  her  conqueror.  The  Roman  wars 
with  Antioehus,  Mithridates,  and  others,  involved 
G.  in  countless  hard  whips ;  and  the  fierce  struggles 
of  Ctt&ar  and  Pompey,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  of  Antony  and  Octaviamis, 
of  which  G.  was  often  the  theatre,  entailed  uj>on  her 
many  calamities.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  G.  enjoyed  compara- 
tive tranqudlity.  during  which  Christianity  spread 
among  her  jieople,  churches  were  founded,  and  many 
devoted  Greeks  went  abroad  to  strange  lauds  and 
perilled  their  lives  in  the  propagation  of  the  GoepeL 
But  dark  days  again  awaited  her,  and  successive 
inroads  of  Slavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  barbarous 
hordes,  overran  the  country  from  the  wintry  plains 
of  the  north.  When  Cons  tan  tine  divided  his  empire, 
G.  was  attached  to  the  eastern  portion  ;  but  when, 
in  1204  a.  d.,  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Dandolo  over- 
powered the  rickety  throne  of  the  Caesars,  G.  too 
changed  masters.  The  Osman  Turks,  who  migrated 
to  Europe  in  1355  a.  P.,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other 
parts,  captured  Constantinople  in  1453  a.  D. ;  and 
from  that  time  until  receut  years,  G.  was  subject 
to  Mohammedan  dominion.  All  the  annoyances 
that  ignorance,  brutality,  tyranny,  and  greed  could 
suggest,  were  practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  much 
enduring  Greeks,  but  at  length  human  nature 
could  no  longer  endure,  and  in  1S20  broke  out  that 
rebellion  against  Turkish  nde,  which,  by  the  bravery 
and  determination  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  friendly 
countenance  of  Christian  Etiro|»e,  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  G.  as  an  indej>endeut  kingdom  in  1820. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rcWllion  had  been 
made  in  1770  and  1790.  Capo  d'Istrias.  the  first 
president  of  liberated  G.,  was  assassinated  in  1831  ; 
and  after  several  candidates  for  the  throne  of  the 
infant  kingdom  had  Iteen  proposed  and  rejected, 
Otho,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  at 
length  (1832)  chosen  by  the  three  powers  (Britain, 
France,  Russia)  which  had  assisted  G.  in  her  noble 
struggle.  The  reign  of  Otho  has  not  been  a 
(•eacetul  one,  as  may  lie  gathered  from  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  he  has  had  very  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  since  he  assumed  the 
reius  of  government  in  1835.  But  his  rule  has  not 
been  altogether  devoid  of  fruit ;  and  law  and  order, 
industry  and  commerce,  literature  and  notions  of 
self-government,  have  made  considerable  strides 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  With  the  capital  in  a 
more  suitable  position,  the  internal  communication 
of  the  country  didy  organised,  agriculture  more 
encouraged  and  better  rewarded,  we  may  yet  hope 
to  see  G.  one  of  the  most  thriving  states  of  modern 
Eurojie, 

Population. — The  population  of  ancient  G.  at 
any  one  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  approach  ; 
conjectures  of  the  most  wdd  and  opposite  kind 
have  been  hazarded,  but  it  is  useless  to  repeat  tl«en» 
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Of  modern  G.  the  inhabitant*  numbered,  in  1857, 
1,045.232. 

Tkf  [dnndt.—The  inlands  of  the  JS^ean  Sea  may 
be  comprehended,  as  in  ancient  times,  under  two 
grroips— the  Cyclades  and  the  Sjiorades.  The  former 
were  go  called  from  the  legend  of  their  circling  round 
Delos  when  that  island  was  rendered  stationary 
for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  latter 
receive  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  /tattered  or  toum  in  an  irregular  manner  round 
the  coasts  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  Cyclades 
and  some  of  the  Sporades  near  Eubo-a  belong  to  G. 
—all  the  others  to  Turkey.  The  following  list 
contains  those  belonging  to  G. :  the  first  20  are  the 
Cyclades  proper,  the  remainder  lie  off  Eutxra.  The 
Italian  names  are  in  |«rentheses.  The  Sporades 
trill  be  given  under  Tt'RKKY. 

1.  Delos  with  Rhenea  (Dili);  2.  Syros  (Syra) ; 
&  Myconos  (Mycono);  4.  Tenoe  (Tino);  5.  Naxos 
(Nuia);  6.  Andms  (Andro) ;  7.  Ceos  (Zea) ; 
&  Cythnos  (Thcrmia)  ;  9.  Seriphos  (Sorpho)  ; 
10.  Siphnos  (Siphanto);  11.  Cimolos  (Argenttera) ; 
12.  Melos  (Milo);  13.  Pholegandros  (Policandro)  ; 
14.  Sicinos  (Sicino)  ;  15.  Ios  (Nio) ;  16.  Thera  (San- 
torin) ;  17.  Auaphe  (Nanflo) ;  18.  Amorgos  ( Araorgo) ; 
19.  Paros  (Paro) ;  20.  Oliaros  or  Antiparoa  (Anti- 
paro):  21.  Scyros  (Scyro);  22.  Sciatho*  (Sciatho); 
21  Scopelos  (Scopelo);  24.  Icos  (Chiliwb^mia). 
Beside*  these,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  and 
barren  rocks,  which  helong  to  G.,  hut  which  from 
their  unimportance  scarce  deserve  mention.  These 
ulands  possess  many  of  the  features  which  mark  the 
mainland :  the  climate  is  varied  ;  the  soil  is  in  one 
fruitful,  in  another  barren ;  the  productions  are  much 
the  same  as  in  G.,  except  that  in  some  of  them,  as 
Santorin,  the  vin«  grows  in  greater  variety  and  luxu- 
riance; the  imputation  is  more  primitive,  and  less 
mixed,  and  consequently  retain  more  pertinaciously 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  islanders  are 
generally  more  industrious  and  more  happy  than 
the  continentals  -the  sea  is  their  highway,  and  they 
can  more  easily  get  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  The'  islanders  are  excellent  seamen,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  males  are  employed 
in  navigation.  Delos  is  now  little  more  than  a 
barren  rock;  and  scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun -god,  or  other  memorial  of  its 
former  religious  and  commercial  pre-eminence, 

Syra  (population  about  16,000)  is  the  principal 
port  of  G.,  and  a  great  centre  of  trade.  The  Medi- 
terranean steamers  call  at  it  Wine  is  almost  the 
only  production  of  the  island. 

the  people  of  Tenos  are  famed  for  the  manufac- 
ture ot  marble  tables,  chimney-pieces,  4c,  which 
are  largely  exported,  and  the  finest  Malvasian  or 
Malmsev  wine  is  produced  in  the  island.  Of  the 
other  islands,  the  most  volcanic  is  Thera ;  it  pro- 
daces  in  large  quantity  the  wine  called  Vino  Santo, 
or  Santorin,  of  which  the  Russians  are  specially 
fond.  Naxos  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
ami  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  These  islands 
comprise  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
mdea,  and  a  population  of  about  230,000  souls. 
The  Cyclades  are  generally  high  and  rocky  in  their 
coasts,  and  all  are  of  a  very  similar  aspect  in  this 
and  other  regards. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  Thb,  taken  in  its  widest 
lease,  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  Greco- Slavonic  rite,  who  receive  the 
8r»t  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  authority 
«f  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  later  councils  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  Greek  Church  calls  itself 
'  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,' 
and  it  includes  three  distinct  branches — the  church 
within  the  Ottoman  empire,  subject  directly  to  the 
,»inarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  church  in  the 


kingdom  of  Greece :  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
in  the  dominions  of  the  czar.  The  last  must  fortr 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  but  it  must  alsa 
be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  sister-churches.  The 
proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church  as  a  separate 
body  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
schinn,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Constantinople 
to  establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and 
an  independent  headship  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed  upon 
the  wlitical  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as  the  seat 
of  the  imperial  residence,  and  the  centre  of  the 
imperial  government.  Originally,  Byzantium  was 
but  a  simple  episcopal  see,  subject  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Hernclca ;  but  the  rank  of  the  see  rose 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  city  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  4th  c  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that  '  Constantinople  is  the  new  Rome,'  the  '  prece- 
dence of  honour '  next  after  the  ancient  Rome.  This 
cation,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognise  any  pre- 
eminence of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and,  indeed,  there  are  several  early 
instances  in  which  questions  arising  within  the 
district  which  afterwards  became  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  nay,  questions  affecting  the  bishop 
himself,  and  even  in  his  relations  to  the  other  patri- 
archs, were  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  But 
the  transition  was  not  difficult,  and  was  aided  by  the 
eminent  qualities  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  es[ie- 
cially  of  St  John  Cbrysostom,  so  that  in  the  council 
of  Chalccdon  (451),  a  decree  was  pissed,  which 
confirmed  the  precedence  already  given,  and  not 
only  assigned  to  Constantinople  an  extensive  range 
of  jurisdiction, but  also  grounded  these  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  old  Rome,  upon  the  political  precedence  to  which 
both  successively  had  risen.  The  Roman  legates 
protested  against  this  canon,  and  the  claim  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  churches,  which 
was  widened  and  confirmed  by  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences which  prevailed  on  the  Eutychian  question, 
in  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave 
their  support  to  the  Henoticon,  a  heterodox  or 
equivocal  formula  put  forth  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
which  was  warmly  resisted  in  the  West  The  pope, 
in  consequence,  in  484,  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  East  and  West  were,  de 
facto,  separated  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  excommunication  was 
withdrawn  by  Pope  Hormisdaa  in  519,  involved  a 
complete  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  but  the  rivalry  of 
Constantinople  still  subsisted.  In  the  end  of  the 
6th  c.  the  Trullan  Council  (see  Thullam  Council) 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  misunderstandings.  Many 
circumstances  combined  to  hasten  a  rupture :  the 
title  of  'Ecumenical  patriarch*  claimed  by  the 
patriarch  John  the  Faster,  and  reprobated  by 
Gregory  the  Great  (see  Gregory  I.) ;  the  contests 
about  image-worship,  in  which  the  patriarchs,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  took  the  part  of  the  icono- 
clast emperors ;  the  abandonment  by  the  emperors 
of  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  Lombards ;  the 
gradual  growth  of  an  independent  confederation  of 
Italian  states,  and  ultimately  the  foundation  of  » 
new  empire  of  the  West  the  political  antagonism  ot 
which  with  the  eastern  empire  almost  necessarily 
involved  an  antagonism  of  the  churches  themselves. 
Hence  when,  upon  occasion  of  his  own  personal 
contest  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  deposed  patriarch 
Photius  (862),  (see  Photius)  identified  bis  cause 
with  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he  found  a 
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reudy  sympathy  with  his  countrymen.  The  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  addition  of  '  Filioque '  to  the  Latin 
creed,  the  Latin  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and 
of  denying  to  priests  the  power  of  administering 
confirmation,  supplied  the  grounds  of  quarrel ;  and 
althongh  the  schism  fell  with  its  author,  and  the 
oommuoion  of  the  churches  was  restored,  the  recon- 
ciliation was  imperfect  and  far  from  cordiaL  The 
same  causes  of  controversy,  with  others  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary nature,  were  renewed  in  the  11th  c  ;  and 
in  1054  the  pope  Leo  IX.  issued  a  formal  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  patriarch  Michael 
CerulariuB,  which  was  solemnly  published  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  papal  legates.  Beyond  the  points 
of  difference  alleged  by  Photius,  the  most  important 
of  the  new  grounds  of  division  was  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  by  the  Latins  in  the  eucbarbt. 
Since  that  time,  the  separation  has  been  perse  ver- 
ingly  maintained.  More  than  one  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  upon  either  side  to  restore 
the  former  relations  of  the  two  churches,  but 
in  vain.  The  old  antipathies  of  East  and  West 
became  more  inveterate  by  the  separation  ;  and 
the  occu]iation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
(1201),  the  outrages  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was 
disgraced,  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  widened  still  more  the 
ancient  estrangement.  Nor  was  the  breach  healed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek  empire  (1261). 
The  emperors,  from  political  motives,  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  discontent,  proposed,  as 
the  price  of  the  assistance  of  tlie  West  in  their 
necessity,  the  restoration  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
the  obedience  of  Rome.  Michael  Paleologus  (see 
Michael  Palkologcs)  by  his  ambassadors  abjured 
the  schism  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274  ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  synod  held  su)«equ«-ntly  at 
Constantinople,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  union  ; 
but  he  failed  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  Inxly  of 
bishojis ;  and  in  the  succeeding  pontificate,  the 
breach  was  even  more  seriously  renewed,  by  two 
synods  held  at  Constantinople  in  1283  and  1285. 
The  necessities  of  John  Paleologus  comjielled  him 
once  again  to  resort  to  the  same  exjiedient ;  and  the 
negotiations  for  union  were  on  this  occasion  con- 
ducted with  much  more  deliberation.  Delegates  of 
the  Greek  Church,  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople at  their  head,  attended  at  the  great  Western 
Council  (1437)  of  Ferrara  (ltetter  known,  from  the 
place  of  its  close,  as  that  of  Florence),  and  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  took  place,  the  chief  points  of 
which  were  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Sou.  the  addition  of  'Filioque'  to 
the  creed,  the  nature  of  the  purgation  of  souls  after 
death,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  cucharist, 
and  the  supremacy,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  On  all  these  points,  the  Creek  delegates, 
with  the  exception  of  Mark,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
scribed the  decree  of  the  council;  nut  this  union  was 
equally  short  lived.  On  the  return  of  the  delegates, 
their  proceedings  were  repudiated  by  the  large 
body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
iu  1453,  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted 
reconciliation.  Since  that  time,  some  isolated  bodies 
of  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  have  joined  the 
church  of  Rome  (see  United  Greek  Church)  ;  but 
every  attempt  at  a  general  union  on  the  j»art  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  has  proved  a  failure.  It  has 
been  the  same  with  the  attempts  which  have  lieen 
made  bv  the  Protestant  communions  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  Very  early 
after  the  Reformation,  a  letter  was  addressed  by 


Melanctlwn  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  of  Constanti- 
nople through  a  deacon,  Demetrius  Mysns,  who 
visited  Germany  in  the  year  1558.  Another  Lutheran 
embassy  of  a  more  formal  character,  headed  by  the 
well-known  Tubingen  divines,  Andrew  and  Cruaiua, 
visited  Constantinople  during  the  patriarchate  of 
Jeremias  (1576—1581).  But  both  missions  were 
equally  without  result.  In  the  following  century, 
the  celebrated  Cyril  Lucaris  (sec  Lt'CARnj),  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  West,  and  had  earned  horns 
with  him  a  strong,  though  for  a  time  carefully 
concealed  bias  towards  Protestantism,  opened  the 
way  for  negotiations  with  the  Calvinistic  party. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate,  he 
issued  a  decidedly  Calviuistical  confession  of  faith 
(1629).  But  far  from  carrying  his  fellow-church- 
men with  him  in  the  movement,  the  innovations 
which  he  attempted  not  only  led  to  his  own  depo- 
sition and  disgrace,  but  called  forth  a  doctrinal 
declaration  signed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  many  metro- 
politans and  huhojM,  which,  by  the  clearness  and 
decision  of  its  definitions,  draws  the  line  so 
markedly  between  the  Greeks  and  reformers  as  to 
shut  out  all  }KMeil>ility  of  accommodation  in  matters 
of  doctrine.  This  exposition  was  adopted  by  all 
the  churches ;  and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem 
1672.  it  was  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
Church.  This  declaration  having  been  originally 
drawn  up  by  Magilas,  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  it  was 
published  in  1722,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great, 
»s  an  authorised  formulary  of  the  Russian  Church, 
under  the  title  of  The  Rvsman  Catechism.  With  » 
few  exceptions,  to  be  specified  hereafter,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  auterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  Greece 
jrrojHjrly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  Illy- 
noun,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia.  But  with  the  first  triumph  of 
the  Koran,  the  church  of  Constantinople  by  degrees 
lost  almost  all  her  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  since  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  it  has  sunk 
into  the  condition  of  a  weak  and  oppressed  depen- 
dant. By  the  separation  of  the  Russian  branch, 
partially  in  the  17th,  and  finally  in  the  beginn.ag 
of  the  18th  c  and  by  that  of  the  new  kingdom  <2 
Greece,  on  occasion  of  the  revolution,  its  importauoe 
has  been  still  more  diminished.  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  it  has  separated  possesses  a 
distinct  organisation ;  but  as  the  faith  and  practice 
of  all  arc  substantially  identical,  we  shall  first  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  the  Christian:  com- 
munions of  the  West,  and  to  the  controveisies  by 
which  they  are  se|>arated  from  each  other. 

In  general,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  Church  receives  the  first  seven  councils, 
that  on  all  the  controversies  regarding  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  the  Greeks  are  agreed  w;th  the 
Western  Catholics,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
doable  |>rocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which 
they  are  at  issue  not  only  with  Catholics,  but 
it  may  be  said  with  the  entire  body  of  Western 
Trinitarians.  While  they  reject  the  pap^l  claim 
to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  authority,  they  agree 
with  Catholics  in  accepting  as  the  rule  of  faith 
not  alone  the  Bible,  including  the  Deutero^unonical 
books  (see  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  Harduin's  ColL 
Condi,  xi.  coL  258),  but  also  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  that  is,  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
unwritten  revelations  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
apostles,  preserved  by  the  testimony  ol  the  f  itheis, 
they  regard  with  specki  vex 
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Rim],  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.  Pentecost ;  at  ordinary  times,  they  stand,  the  body 

They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  as  received  by  being  turned  towards  the  east.    The  use  of  the  »igi» 

the  Roman  Church— viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  of  the  cross  is  habitual  among  them.    The  monastic 

Kucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction.  Holy  Orders,  institute  has  subsisted  in  the  Greek  Church  from 

ami  Matrimony ;  but  in  the  rites  used  by  them  the  earliest  times,  and  numerous  convents  of  both 

in  the  administration  of  these  sacraments  there  sexes  are  dis|iersed  over  the  east,  which  foUow 

are  considerable  discrepancies  from  the  Latin  rite,  almost  exclusively  the  rule  of  St  Basil.    The  abbot 

Tbey  administer  baptism  by  a  triple  immersion ;  is  called  Hegumenoe,  the  abbess,  Hegumene  ;  it 

confirmation  is  administered  in  immediate  con-  several  convents  be  subject  to  a  single  abbot,  he  is 

section  with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants,  called  Archimandrite.    Both  monks  and  nuns  are. 

and  it  is  administered  by  priests,  and  not,  as  amoug  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.    With  both,  the  duty 

the  Latins,  by  bishops  exclusively.    As  to  the  of  manual  labour  is  a  leading  observance ;  the 

eucharist,  the  Oreeks  admit  the  real  presence  of  nuns,  like  their  Western  sisters,  apply  themselves  to 

Christ,  the  trans  ubs tan tiation  of  the  elements,  the  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  education  of  young 

propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  (although  this  has  been  females. 

denied  by  Protestants)  the  adoration  of  the  host  As  regards  the  separate  constitution  of  the  three 

(see  Renaudot,  l.iiurrj.  CoUectio,  i.  pp.  22,  23).    But  great  sections  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  will  be  enough 

tbey  differ  from  Catholics  in  the  use  of  leavened  to  say  that  the  church  in  the  Turkish  empire  has 

bread,  in  administering  the  communion  in  both  remained  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

kinds,  and  in  administering  it  in  this  form  even  who  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  a  continued  out 

to  children.  In  tbe  sacrament  of  penance,  they  recog-  precarious  protection  from  the  sultan,  and  even, 

nise,  like  the  Western  Catholics,  auricular  conies-  held,  as  regarded  his  own  dock,  a  civd  pre-eminence, 

«on,  priestly  absolution, and  penitential  works;  and  with  the  rank  of  a  'pasha  of  three  tads.'    But  in 

although  they  differ  from  the  Latins  as  to  the  use  return  for  this  civd  status,  the  Porte  claimed  and 

of  indulgences,  they  admit  the  principle  upon  which  exercised  the  right  of  appointing  and  also  of  depos» 

their  use  is  founded,  and  even  their  applicability  to  ing  the  patriarch,  a  right  which  was  habitually 

the  dead.    Tbe  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  extreme  exercised  as  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale,  and 

auction  have  been  already  detailed.    See  Extkemk  which  led  to  the  grossest  simony,  not  only  in  the 

Uxction.    In  tbe  sacrament  of  holy  orders,  they  candidates  for  the  patriarchate,  but  in  the  entire 

have  many  peculiar  observances.  See  Orders,  Holy,  ecclesiastical  system.    For  a  long  time  the  metro- 

The  most' striking  point  of  difference  regards  clerical  politan  of  Russia  (afterwards  patriarch)  was  directly 

celibacy.    The  Greek  Church  recognises  the  excel-  subject  to  tbe  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  also 

fence  of  virginity,  and  the  fitness  of  its  oliservanoe  the  bishop  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece;  but 

by  those  engaged  in  the  ministry,  so  far  as  to  both  churches  are  now  independent.    The  patriarch 

] 'inhibit  marriage  altogether  to  bishops  (who  are  of  Constantinople,  Jeremias  II.,  in  the  vear  1589, 

always  choseu,  in  consequence,  from  tbe  monastic,  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  but  depen* 

and  "not  the  secular  clergy) ;  to  forbid  priests  or  dent  patriarch ;  and  this  dependence  continued 

deacons  to  contract  marriage  after  ordination  ;  to  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom  the 

forbid  to  all,  without  exception,  a  second  marriage,  patriarchate  was  first  susjKsnded,  aud  afterwards 

or  marriage  with  a  widow  ;  and  to  require  of  abolished,  the  church  being  now  governed  by  what 

married  pnests  that  they  shall  live  separate  from  is  called  tbe  Holy  Synod,  an  ecclesiastical  com* 

their  wives  during  the  time  when  they  are  actually  mission  ap|M>inted  by  tbe  czar.    Tbe  independence 

engaged  in  church  services.    But  they  not  oidy  of  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  dates  from 

permit  married  candidates  to  be  advanced  to  deacon-  the  revolution.     Tbe  '  organic  law  of  Epidaurus/ 

ship  and  priesthood,  but  even  require,  as  a  general  of  January  1822,  proclaimed  the  Oriental  Orthodox 

role,  that  they  shall  be  actually  married  before  Church  as  the  church  of  the  state,  and  soon  after- 

they  can  be  admitted  to  orders.    While  admitting  wards  measures  were  taken  to  organise  this  church 

marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  tbey  bold  it  to  be  dis-  in  tbe  new  kingdom.     For  a  time,  the  patriarch 

soluble  in  case  of  adultery,  and  tbey  regard  fourth  of  Constantinople  hoped  to  preserve  his  ancient 

marriages  as  utterly  unlawful.    On  the  condition  of  authority ;   but  tbe  president  of  the  new  state, 

Kuls  after  death,  tbey  do  not  admit  with  Western  Cajio  d'lstrias,  firmly  resisted,  and,  after  many  pre- 

Catholics  a  purgatorial  fire,  but  tbey  admit  the  liminaries,  the  new  church  was  formally  organised 

principle  of  the  intermediate  state  of  purgation,  by  a  decree  of  July  15  (27),  1833,  on  a  plau  iu  great 

and  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead.    They  l*art  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  tbe  Russian 

ako  admit  tne  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  lawful-  Church,  aa  settled  by  Peter  the  Great.    Tbe  govern- 

n<*s  of  invoking  them,  especially  the  Holy  Virgin  ing  body  in  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is, 

Mary,  and  of  honouring  their  shrines  and  relics,  as  iu  the  Russian,  the.  so-called  '  Holy  Synod,'  which 

They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with  consists  of  live  members,  who  are  ordinarily  arch- 

the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross;  but  tbey  freely  bishops  or  bishojw,  but  may  also  admit  into  their 

receive  and  multiply  pictures,  which  they  hold  number  one  or  two  priests  or  mouka    This  synod 

in  high  honour,  ana  on  which  they  lavish  the  most  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  in  name 

costly  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  precious  at  least  is  independent  in  spirituals;  but  as  its 

tilings.    In  their  belief  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  members  are  all  named  by  the  crown,  aud  hold 

and  especially  of  fasting,  they  go  even  further  than  office  but  for  a  year,  it  is  practically  a  state  inatru- 

Roman  Catholics.    Besides  four  yearly  fasts— tbe  meut ;  moreover,  two  officials  of  the  crown  have  a 

forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to  the  Feast  right  to  assist,  although  without  a  vote,  at  all  its 

of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  before  deliberations.    The  synod  elects  bishops,  but  the 

Assumption  day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ-  crown  has  the  right  of  confirming  and  granting 

mas — they  olwerve  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  investiture.    To  it  also  belongs  the  newer  of  regu- 

throughout  the  year  as  fasts.  Their  liturgy  shall  be  lating  the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  all  such  general 

described  hereafter  (see  Liturgy)  ;  for  the  present,  arrangements.    The  actual  division  of  Greece  is 

it  will  lie  enough  to  say  that,  in  splendour  of  into  ten  bishoprics — Corinth  and  Argolis,  Achaia 

ceremonial,  tbey  are  not  inferior  to  the  Westerns,  and  Ehs,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Laoonia,  Acarnania 

Instrumental  musk,  it  is  true,  is  forbidden  in  the  and  /Efcolia,  Phocia  and  Loeria,  Attica  and  Bojotia, 

churches,  but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  In  Eubcaa,  and  the  Cyclades.  No  archbishop  or 
public  prayer,  the  kneeling  posture  is  used  only  at ,  metropolitan  is  recognised  by  this  organic  law. 
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The  last  remnant  of  subjection  to  Constantinople 
was  removed  by  a  subsequent  proceeding,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  bishops  should  no  longer 
seek  consecration  from  the  jiatriarch  of  that  sec. 
The  church  of  Greece  comprehends  a  district  of 
about  880  square  miles,  and  numbers  about  800,000 


The  Unitkd  Greek  CncRCii  comprehends  those 
Christians  who,  while  they  follow  the  Greek  rite, 
olwerve  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  make  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  deci- 
sions subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which  have 
force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church. 
The  United  Greeks  are  found  chiefly  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominion,  in  Polaud,  and 
in  the  Russian  empire.  In  Italy,  they  arc  com- 
puted at  80,000 ;  in  Austria,  at  about  4,000,000 ; 
and  in  Poland,  about  250,000.  In  Russia,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number  is.  As 
regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  divided 
into  Romanians  and  Ruthenians -the  former  being 
settled  in  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary  ;  the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North-eastern  Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  c. ;  and  although  the  Refor- 
mation made  some  progress  among  them,  they  still 
for  the  most  part  remain  true  to  the  union.  The 
union  of  the  Galician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of 
much  later  date,  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usage  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  as  to  the  law  of  celibacy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  same  as 
among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  administer  communion  under  both  kinds. 

GREEK-FIRE,  a  composition  sup]>osed  to  have 
been  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  as  a  principal 
ingredient,  with  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  wen?  wont  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
Saracen  adversaries.  The  accounts  of  its  effects 
are  so  mingled  with  obvious  fable,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  its  power  ;  but 
the  mixture  appears  to  have  been  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  to  nave  possessed  the  power  of  burning 
under  water.  It  was  projected  cither  on  blazing 
tow,  tied  to  arrows,  or  through  a  tube,  the  pre- 
cursor of  cannon.  Wherever  the  combustible  fell,  it 
made  great  havoc,  from  the  inextinguishable  nature 
of  the  tire.  The  invention  of  this  material  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Hcliopolis,  and 
the  year  G68  A-D.  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  rather  imported  from  India.  At 
Constantinople,  the  process  of  making  Greek-tire  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  for  several  centuries.  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  its  composition  gradually 
spread  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, Greek-Hre  formed  a  recognised  defensive 
element  in  most  wars  from  Western  Euroj»e  to 
Asia  Minor.  Subsisting  for  some  time  concurrently 
with  gunpowder,  it  gradually  died  out  l«fore  the 
advances  of  that  still  more  effective  comttetitor, 
till  now  little  vestige  remains  of  Greek-tire  licyond 
a  Norman  corruption  of  its  name  in  our  firework 
•cracker,'  which,  derived  from  '  Creyke'  of  the 
middle  age*,  is  but  a  corruption  of  '  Grecque.'  See 
also  Firearms. 

GREEK  MUSIC.  The  existence  of  music  as  an 
art  or  science  among  the  ancient  Greeks  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  lieen  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  among  the  learned  With  the  restoration 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
the  veneration  for  all  that  belonged  t<  that 


people  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  because 
we  had  to  thank  them  for  much,  many  writers 
thought  we  must  be  obliged  to  them  for  alL 
Fortunately,  we  have  handed  down  to  us  various 
dissertations  and  fragments  ou  music  by  old  writers, 
which,  although  they  do  not  unfold  to  us  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
yet  suffice  to  shew  us  that  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  art  of  music  was  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  incomplete  state,  and  that,  in  its  elements 
and  groundwork,  it  was  entirely  a  slave  to  poetry, 
and  can  have  been  little  else  than  a  kind  of  intoned 
declamation.  We  hear  from  ancient  writers  of  the 
magic  influence  of  muBic ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  used  the  word  music  in  a  collective  sense 
for  the  gift  of  the  muses  generally ;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  the  elevating  and  moral  effects  of  music, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  meant  a  general 
harmonious  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  system  of  music  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  as  practised  in  their  temples  and  theatres, 
differed  essentially  from  our  modern  music,  as  their 
scale,  or  succession  of  Bounds,  was  not  based  on  the 
octave  and  its  repetition,  but  on  a  fourth  and  its 
repetition.  Their  scale  consisted  of  live  tetrachords, 
each  containing  four  consecutive  sounds;  the  last 
sound  of  one  tetrachord  bcinj;  always  the  first  of 
the  next ;  while  two  of  their  tetrachords  hail  more 
than  one  sound  in  common.  In  modern  music,  the 
ancient  Greek  scale  would  be  as  follows :  B,  C,  D,  E ; 
E,  F,  G,  A  ;  A,  Bb,  C.  D,  4c.  This  they  called  tho 
diatonic  genus.  They  had  also  their  chromatic  genua, 
thus,  B,  C,  D£.  E ;  E,  F,  Gfl,  A,  Ac  ;  and  their  enhar- 
monic genus,  the  tetrachords  of  which  consisted  of 
two  quarter-tones  (which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
modern  music)  and  a  major  third.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  neither  possessed  a 
system  of  notation  by  which  their  music,  such  as  it 
was,  might  have  been  preserved,  nor  had  they  any 
idea  of  liarmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  believe  it  imjwssible  that  a  people  who  have 
left  us  specimens  of  their  poetry  and  sculpture, 
which,  after  2000  years,  are  still  admired  as  master- 
works,  could  have  been  content  with  such  an  imper- 
fect and  clumsy  system  of  music.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  An  otic  by  Pindar,  and  a  hymn  or  two 
set  in  modern  notation  from  an  old  Greek  MS.,  is 
the  whole  we  possess  of  ancient  Greek  music,  and 
those  are  said  by  many  to  be  spurious. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  See  PniLOSOPHY. 
GREEK  RELIGION  (Ancient),  the  most  poet- 
ical and  most  humane  of  polytheisms,  presents  ltwlf 
in  historical  times  as  a  plastic  worship  of  nature, 
with  its  visible  objects  and  its  invisible  powers  ; 
of  abstract  notions,  sensations,  propensities,  and 
actions;  of  tutelary  Numina,  household  or  family 
gods ;  and  of  exalted  men  or  heroes.  Comprised  of 
such  widely  discordant  elements,  this  great  Hellenic 
Pantheon  offers  yet  a  unity  so  harmonious  and 
consistent  iu  its  minutest  parts,  that  its  origin  is 
even  more  difficult  to  trace  than  that  of  the  ]*ople 
itself,  which,  from  a  conglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous races  and  tribes  was  fused  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  into  one  great  family  of  equal 
propensities  and  of  equal  sifts.  This  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  religion  has  indeed  been 
a  point  at  issue  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
our  own.  While  he,  together  with  many  others, 
pronounced  it  to  be  almost  complete!  v  an  impor- 
tation from  Egypt,  a  Btrong  autochthonic  echoed 
held  it  to  lie  nomeaprung ;  and  these  two  anta- 
gonistic views— the  East  and  Hellas— have,  in  a 
or  less  modified  form,  fouud  their  foremost 
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representatives  in  modern  days,  in  Creuzer  on  Tartarus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  most 
the  one  side,  and  Otfried  MtlUer  on  the  other,  exalted  heroes  are,  after  their  death,  eudowed  with 
The  new  and  all-important  science  of  Compara-  a  new  hody  and  otijtiy  the  pleasures  of  Elysium 
tive  Mythology,  however,  may  be  said  to  nave  But  these  are  very  exceptional  cases :  'When  a  man 
set  this  point  at  rest;  for  it  proves  almost  to  is  dead,'  says  the  shade  of  Anticlea,  'the  flesh  and 
demonstration,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  the  bones  are  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  but 
Greek  rebgion  are  due  to  the  regions  north-west  the  soul  passes  away  bke  a  dream.' 
of  India,  the  cradle  of  the  main  Hellenic  stock  We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enter  minutely  into 
(see  Aryan  Race)  ;  while  subsequent  colonists  this  vast  subject  of  Greek  theology— to  trace  its 
introduced  additional  gods  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  historical  development  from  the  ofays  when  the 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  All  these,  with  the  early  Pelasgians  invoked,  like  their  Persian  and 
host  of  personified  fancies  and  ideals  begotten  by  German  kinsmen,  the  highest  god  without  image  or 
the  poets  at  home,  were  soon  amalgamated  into  temple,  and  the  minor  deities  as  the  '  Great  Ones,' 
one  great  system.  Yet  those  foreign  elements,  the  '  Unknown  Ones,'  the  '  Merciful  Ones,'  without 
so  far  from  detracting  from  the  originality  of  distinct  name  and  shape— to  the  time  when  every 
the  Greeks,  shew  in  a  still  stronger  light  what  sound  and  every  sight,  every  thought  and  every 
brilliancy  of  conception  and  power  of  imagination,  deed,  had  a  sublime  significance,  caused  and  inspired 
what  harmony  and  plasticity,  had  fallen  to  the  as  it  was  by  a  god  ;  when  the  prodigious  number  of 
share  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas ;  a  land  which  clearly  defined,  and  individually  and  most  stimptu- 
in  itself,  by  the  immense  variety  of  glorious  scenery  ously  worshipped  gods  formed  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  sea  and  sky,  wood  and  mountain,  river  and  impulses  to  the  development  of  the  arts :  and  from 
bay.  rock  and  island,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  ]»eriod  down  to  the  days  when  the  poets  put 
quicken  that  immortal  youthfulnesa  by  which  they  prophecies  of  the  speedy  death  of  the  gods  into  the 
were  so  aptly  and  strikingly  called  throughout  mouths  of  their  heroes ;  when  philosophers  openly 
the  East  the  people  of  Yavan  (Sanscr.  Vumw  =  declared  'these  things  to  be  fancies  and  dreams,' 
Juimu  =  young).  The  gods,  from  the  moment  and  religious  persecutions  hastened  the  downfall  of 
they  touched  these  shores,  from  dead  symbols  a  creed  which  had  become  adulterated  by  foreign 
became  living  realities,  with  all  the  qualities  and  elements  no  longer  to  lie  amalgamated-  until  Chria- 
sensations,  aims  and  actions,  of  a  living  indivi-  tianity  stepped  in,  and  not  satisfied  with  deposing 
duality,  and  that  of  the  highest,  most  noble,  and  the  gods  of  Greece,  sent  them,  branded  with  the 
divine  frame  existing— man.  Anthropomorphism,  names  of  'evil  powers,'  or  '  demons,'  in  the  sense  of 
indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Greek  religion.  Eastern  '  Satans,'  to  perdition.  Much  less  can  we 
The  brute  creation— which  to  the  East  was  some-  attempt  here  a  minute  enumeration  and  description 
thing  to  be  exalted,  and  to  be  adopted  as  the  tyj>e  of  all  the  deities,  their  genesis  and  history,  with 
of  divinity— furnished  the  Greeks  only  with  a  few  the  myths  and  legends,  traditional  or  invented  in 
attributes  for  their  humanly  shaped  gods.  Put  man,  historical  times  by  poets  and  philosophers,  or  dwell 
the  ideal  of  creation,  was  deficient  in  one  thing :  on  the  immense  influence  of  Greek  religion  on  other 
—the  duration  of  his  life  was  limited— and  in  this  religions,  the  Christian  among  them.  It  is  only 
the  gods  differed  from  him  :  they  were  immortal,  desirable  here  to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  divino 
In  ill  other  respects,  they  were  Idee  himself :  they  commonwealth,  and  the  outward  forms  of  the  reli- 
loveii  and  hated,  they  '  transgressed '  and  suffered,  gioua  worship  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  so-called  classical 
No  ideal  moral  code  existed  with  the  Greeks,  the  j>eriocL  Some  account  of  the  principal  deities  will 
first  essentially  ethical  ]>eople  though  they  are  ;  be  found  in  special  articles. 

consequently,  their  gods,  when  they  conld  not  attain  Without  entering  into  the  principal  division  of 
the  objects  of  their  many  and  strong  desires  in  a  the  gods  into  heavenly,  terrestrial,  and  maritime, 
straightforward  manner,  had  unscrupulous  recourse  we  will  briefly  mention  the  supreme  council  of  the 
to  stratagem  and  cunniug,  and  through  their  ques-  twelve  national  gods,  who,  together  with  a  vast  male 
tionable  practices,  not  unfrequently  brought  them-  and  female  retinue,  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
■elves  into  very  undignified  positions.  And  yet  Olympus,  around  its  highest  peak.  This,  reaching 
the  influence  of  such  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  into  the  sky  (Ouranos),  was  inhabited  by  Zeus,  the 
gods  was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  lieliever  as  at  son  of  Chronas,  the  highest,  mightiest,  and  wisest 
tint  sight  might  be  supposed  ;  for  the  Greek  deities  being,  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men :  who  watches 
were  not  to  be  patterns  for  humanity :  they  were,  over  all  human  doings,  principally  over  hospitality 
tnrongh  their  mighty  origin,  their  almost  unl>ouiided  and  the  sac  redness  of  oaths.  Second  in  power  is 
powers,  and  their  immortality,  exempt  from  the  his  brother  Poseidon,  the  shaker  of  the  earth,  the 
ordinary  laws  which  must  rule  the  dealings  in  the  ruler  of  the  sea  and  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
commonwealth  of  low,  weak,  dying  humanity.  They  Next  stands  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Selo 
were  a  kind  of  exalted  aristocracy,  who  could  not  (darkness) ;  he  is  (as  Phoibos)  the  sun,  and  darts 
be  judged  by  a  human  standard,  much  less  be  his  rays  or  arrows  as  god  of  the  chase,  as  god  of 
imitated  by  human  beings ;  and,  after  all,  even  they  destruction,  as  well  as  of  beneficence.  But  he  is  not 
had  to  submit  to  a  supreme  fate  (J/otra),  which  god  only  of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  mental 
frond  out  their  guilt,  and  punished  it  The  mortal,  light ;  hence  to  him  belongs  the  insight  into  future 
however,  was  subject  to  them  individually;  and  it  events.  He  is  the  god  of  oracles,  but,  as  such, 
was  his  special  province  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  piety  equivocal  {lexieu)  ;  further,  god  of  poetical  inspira- 
and  modesty  towards  them,  of  righteousness  and  tion,  song,  and  music — leader  of  the  muses.  He  is 
justice  towards  his  equals.  On  this  condition  alone,  one  of  the  sublimest  figures  among  the  gods.  In  his 
the  nndi»turl<ed  enjoyment  of  life  with  all  its  most  love  and  in  his  hatred,  he  is  always  enshrouded  in 
glorious  gifts  was  his.  Retribution  for  evil  doings  a  sacred  dignity  and  majesty,  of  which  even  the 
followed,  with  rare  exceptions,  speedily  and  irre-  most  ribald  fiction  stood  in  awe.  The  god  of  the 
vocably.  on  the  earth  he  trod,  not  at  some  future  terrestrial  fire,  which  in  his  person  had  been  thrown 
period  or  in  other  realms.  There  was  a  hereafter,  from  heaven  to  earth,  is  Hephaestus.  His  workshops 
but  it  was  a  shadowy  thing  without  life  and  blood,  are  volcanoes,  where  metals  are  forged  and  wrought 
*  miserable  nether  world  of  cheerless  twilight  Only  by  him  into  artful  forms  ;  and  as  volcanic  soil 
(or  very  extraordinary  crimes  was  there  something  best  matures  wine,  to  him  was  assigned  the  office 
like  a  real,  fearful,  and  everlasting  punishment  of  cupbearer  of  the  gods.  Ares  presides  over  war. 
■>  store  in  the  Hades,  or  the  still  more  terrible ,  Battles,  slaughter,  rapine,  and  toe  doom  of  cities 
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are  his  d»  light  Heme* — originally,  perhaps,  the 

rbo)  of  animal  generation— appears  as  patron  of 
herds.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  roads  and  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  ;  he  is,  inorever,  the  inventor 
of  the  lyre  and  gymnastics.  He  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  commerce,  and,  as  such,  a  knave,  even  a 
thief.  With  Zeus  is  coupled  Hera,  his  sister  and 
wife — beautiful,  majestic,  hut  exacting  and  quarrel- 
some. The  foremost  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  who 
sprang  from  his  head  in  full  armour,  is  Athene,  who 
stands  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  light,  physical  as 
well  as  mental — whence  she  becomes  the  goddess 
of  understanding  and  wisdom — and  to  the  water 
( Tritogeneia) ;  hence  also  her  rivalry  with  Poseidon. 
The  two  elements,  the  warm  aud  the  moist,  giving 
rise  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  she  is  the  goddess 
of  the  grain  and  of  the  cro|« ;  she  is  likewise  god- 
dess of  war,  and  presides  over  female  handiwork. 
Artemis,  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  shares  with  him 
the  chase  and  the  light :  her  attributes  are  a  torch 
aud  the  moon.  The  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte 
bad  riseu  from  the  foamy  waves  on  the  Greek 
shores  as  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  of  beauty, 
of  love,  of  voluptuousness.  Her  counterpart  was 
the  chaste  maiden-goddess  Hestia,  in  whom  was 
personified  the  hearth  as  the  centre  of  the  house 
aud  family.  From  the  everlasting  tire  on  her  altar, 
the  colonists  took  the  flame  which  was  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  new  settlements.  The  list  of 
the  Olympians  closes  with  Dcincter  or  Gaia.  She 
is  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  of 
settled  institutions  and  laws. 

An  indefinite,  number  of  other  gods  followed, 
some  of  them  little  inferior  in  power  and  dignity 
to  the  twelve,  aud  who  sometimes,  like  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  goat-herds  and  wine-growers,  and  others, 
acted,  as  the  special  deities  of  ceitain  classes.  We 
may  mention  here  Hades,  Helios,  Hecate,  Leto, 
Dione,  Persephone,  Themis,  Eos ;  the  Charites, 
the  Muses,  the  Moene,  Proteus,  the  Nymphs,  and 
other  daimons  -  partly  primeval  local  deities,  partly 
deified  powers  of  nature ;  river,  mountain,  and 
forest  gods ;  or  personified  abstract  notions — such 
as  Tyche,  Psyche,  Hebe,  Thanatos,  Phobos,  Hypnos, 
Kratos,  Ria,  and  the  like  conscious  or  unconscious 
allegories.  Resides  these,  there  is  a  mob  of  deities, 
or  rather  monsters,  begotten  by  gods — the  Harpies, 
the  Gorgons.  Pegasus,  Chimera,  Cerberus,  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  &c. 

A  palpable  link  between  gods  and  men  is  found 
in  the  heroes  or  demigods — i.  e.,  men  deified  after 
death — a  race  sprung  from  the  embraces  of  gods 
and  the  beautiful  daughters  of  man.  They  became 
either,  like  Heracles  (the  Phoenician  Mclkarth), 
founders  of  races,  who  were  thus  considered  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  patrons  of  special  trades  aud  pro- 
fessions, like  Daidalus,  the  htro*  of  artificers  and 
others.  The  entire  absence  of  that  dark  and  terrible, 
esscutially  Eiatern,  notion  of  au  evil  priuciple, 
co-existent  with  the  good,  between  which  two  rival 
powers  the  world  is  divided ;  the  undaunted  geni- 
ality of  the  Greek  nature ;  the  tendency  towards 
huutauisiug  the  whole  universe  and  its  gods,  who, 
again,  bad  not  disdained  to  ally  themselves  with 
mankind ;  and  above  alb  the  emancipation  from  an 
all-ruling  hierarchy  such  as  swayed  the  East,  made 
the  Greek  religion  dogmatically,  as  well  as  practi- 
cally, one  of  the  brightest  and  most  joyous,  no  less 
than  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant,  of  ancient  creeds. 
The  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  worship  of  the 
gods  was  with  them  purely  a  personal  affair.  No 
mediator  stood  tatween  the  individual  and  the 
deity ;  every  freeborn  man,  woman,  and  child  had 
the  undisputed  right  to  pray  and  to  sacrifice  when 
and  where  the  heart  prompted.  The  only  office  of 
the  priests  consisted  in  the  care  of  certain  sacred 
so 


pro|>erty,  in  providing  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
in  the  performance  of  certain  traditional  rites,  the 
recitation  of  certain  ancient  formulas  hauded  down 
in  the  priestly  families,  and  the  expounding  of  the 
i  Divine  Will  expressed  by  oracles.  The  Sacrifices 
(q.  v.),  which  in  earlier  days  bad  consisted  in  tbs 
:  votive  offering  of  a  lock,  a  garland,  a  tablet,  or  such 
simple  fruits  ss  were  yielded  by  the  soil,  gradually, 
I  as  hills  and  groves  no  longer  sufficed,  and  temples, 
J  stately  and  sumptuous,  adorned  with  gorgeous 
I  statues,  had  been  erected,  grew  into  splendid  feasts, 
of  which  the  gods  were  invited  to  partake,  together 
with  those  who  sacrificed.  Of  the  periodical  festi- 
vals held  in  honour  of  special  deities,  the  games 
aud  sports,  the  scenic  representations  aud  musical 
contests  connected  with  them,  and  of  their  jx-culiar 
influence  in  raising  the  literature,  arts,  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  Greeks  above  that  of  all  mankind, 
we  have  s]>oken  under  Festivals,  and  we  may 
further  refer  for  particulars  to  such  articles  as 
Dionysia,  Panathknkia,  Thksmophoria,  Elku- 
siman  Mystkriks  (where  also  the  subject  of  the 
Mysteries  is  touched  upon),  as  also  to  the  headings 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemkan,  and  other  Gahrv. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  provinces  of  the 
Greek  cult  was  that  l»elouging  to  the  man  tics  or 
diviners.  The  Greek,  looking  upon  the  gods  as  his 
omnipresent  friends,  who  were  auxioua  to  caution 
him  against  threatening  dangers,  or,  in  other  words, 
firmly  convinced  by  his  own  strong  sympathy  with 
nature,  that  a  derangement  of  his  own  affairs,  how- 
ever unknown  to  himself,  must  produce  a  corre- 
spending  derangement  in  nature,  could  not  but 
give  some  credence  to  the  foreboding  significance 
of  natural  or  4  supernatural1  prodigies  or  signs.  The 
ether  or  sjwee  between  heaven  and  earth,  would  be 
the  princi|>al  scene  of  these  revelations ;  the  storms 
that  swept  through  it,  the  thunder  that  rolled  around 
it.  and  the  birds  that  floated  in  the  blue  abyss,  were 
all  so  uiauy  divine  omens.  No  less  would  the  gods 
sj*eak  iu  the  offerings  immediately  addressed  to  them 
—  in  the  innermost  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  animal— 
in  the  flame  that  rose  from  their  altar — in  dreams  of 
the  night,  aud  strange  souuds  and  portents  by  day  : 
thus,  if  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people,  an 
ominous  animal  appeared,  they  specdUy  dispersed. 
Yet  the  free  and  clear  Greek  mind  could  hardly 
l>e  suspected  to  have  more  than  tolerated  such 
practices,  much  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  it 
ever  sank  to  the  low  level  of  grovelling  imbecility, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  matter  of  augury  with 
the  Etruscans  (q.  v.) ;  and  Homer — though  to  the 
astouishineut  of  Xcnophon — puts  into  tb«  mouth 
of  Hector  the  momentous  words :  '  One  omen  only 
is  significant  -to  tight  for  one's  country  !* 

The  growth  of  culture  did  indeed  early  free  the 
Greeks  from  the  vague  awe  of  everyday  phenomena, 
and  the  science  of  manticism  fell  accordingly  into 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  jugglers  and  sootlisayers, 
believed  in  only  by  the  herd.  Rut  in  the  same 
degree,  there  rose  into  highest  importance  another 
and  exalted  kind  of  prophecy — the  Oracles  (q.  v.k- 
In  this,  the  god  Jupiter  —  afterwards  prineqially 
Apollo,  his  son,  the  partaker  in  his  counsels— 
spoke  himself :  first,  in  the  rustling  of  leaves,  in  the 
clangour  of  brass  basins,  later,  in  distinct  Luman 
words.  He  chose  the  weakest  vessels  -  women  girls, 
to  whom  the  divine  gift  was  a  burden  and  a  pain. 
The  Sibyl  herself  does  not  understand  whu\  the 
god  says  through  her  mouth ;  she  is  unconscious — in 
a  state  of  somnambulism — of  mania  Rut  here  the 
priests  step  in  ;  they  act  as  interpreters,  as  prophets, 
as  Evan/jelkUs  (the  progeny  of  some  Etangrhw), 
'  bringers  of  good  tidings.  Their  influence,  socially 
and  politically,  increased  with  that  of  the  oracles 
themselves,  especially  when  these  latter,  by  degrees, 
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from  being  casual  and  unforeseen,  became  frequent 
and  regular.  The  richest  gifts  poured  in  from  all 
jorta,  as  it  grew  matter  of  piety  to  have  recourse 
to  them  as  means  of  grace.  They  thus  rose  into 
an  institution,  the.  importance  of  which,  principally 
for  the  unity  and  consequent  rise  of  Greece  as  a 
political  |  lower,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Besides 
the  oldest  oracle— that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona — we 
may  mention,  out  of  the  260  which  were  counted 

throughout  Greece,  those  of  Didyma,  Deloa,  Abe,  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  chalk,  or  pipe-clay.  One 


different  proportions.    The  following  are  the 
paints  in  use : 

Arsenical  green,  or  Scheele's  green,  is  an  arsenits 
of  copper,  made  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  Sciwele*  great,  or  Mitts  green. 

Brunswick  green. — The  best  is  crude  oxychlorid* 
of  copper,  but  the  kind  commonly  sold 


is  a 


blue  and 


Klams,  Larissa,  Tegyra,  of  Trophonius— in  a  subter 
ran  ear.  caveru— andof  Amphiareus,  near  Oropus,  in 
Attica,  where  the  answers  were  revealed  in  dreams. 
But  by  far  the  most  famous,  aud  of  highest  import 
for  the  whole  nation  as  such,  was  that  of  Delphi 
|o.  f.t,  where  the  Amphictyouic  council  was  held ; 
where  everything  conuectcd  with  the  public  worship 
throughout  the  country  was  settled ;  where  the 
calendar  itself  was  regulated  ;  where,  in  fact,  for  a  I 
very  long  time  was  to  be  found  the  real  central 

Kwer  of  Greece.— Its  voice  ceased  in  the  days  of 
Jim,  called  the  Apostate. 

UKEELEY,  Hohack,  American  journalist,  was 
born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February  3. 
181 1.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means  ;  and 
Horace,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  common  school,  entered  a  printing-office  as  an 
apprentice.  1820,  at  East  Poultney,  Vermont.  On 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  printer  at  various  place;*, 
tod  in  1831  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  continued 
his  labours  as  a  journeyman  until  Jan.  1838.  In  1834 
he  edited  the  New  Yorker,  a  political  and  literary 
weekly  paper,  and  in  1840  he  edited  The  Log 
Cabin,  a  weekly  paper  established  to  promote  the 
election  of  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  In  1841 
he  began  the  Xew  Fork  Tribune,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  the  leading  editor.  As  the  columns 
of  the  Tribune  have  ever  been  open  to  a  candid 
discussion  of  all  topics  of  interest  to  the  public,  it 
e»rly  became  a  favorite  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  (he  rarious  schools  of  reform,  and  Mr  G.  was 
held  to  have  adopted  to  some  extent  tbe  social 
theories  of  Fourier.  Mr  G.  was  an  ardent  whig 
during  tbe  existence  of  that  party,  and  in  1848  was 
elected  to  congress  from  one  of  the  districts  of  New 
York,  for  the  short  term.  In  1851  he  visited  Europe, 
sod  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  When  the  first  decided  steps 
towards  secession  were  taken  by  South  Carolina, 

Mr  G.  expressed  himself  favourable  to  a  peaceful  o{  amygdaloid,  or  incrusting  agates  in  that  rock, 
separation  in  case  it  should  clearly  appear  thai  an  j^etimes  also  massive  or  disseminated,  chiefly  in 
actual  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  were  in  favor  of  aecoding.  But,  those  Mate* 
having,  in  violation  of  all  law,  seized  the  forls  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
he  has  since  become  a  zealous  and  uncompromising 
advocate  of  coercion.  In  I860  he  published  a  volume 
of  lectures  and  essays  entitled  "Hints  towards 
Reforms."  Subsequently  he  issued  "Glances  at 
Europe,"  and  in  1866  a  "History  of  the  Struggle 
for  Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction  in  the  United 
Slates  from  1787  to  1866." 

GREEN  CLOTH,  Board  of  ;  a  board  connected 
with  the  royal  household,  consisting  of  the  lord 
steward  and  inferior  officers,  which  nas  power  to 
correct  offenders  within  the  verge  of  the  palace, 
and  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates.  A 
warrant  must  be  obtained  from  this  board  to  enable 
a  servant  of  the  palace  to  be  arrested  for  debt 

GREEN  COLOURS.  Although  every  "hade  of 
(Teen  can  be  produced  both  in  od  and  water  colours, 
aad  also  in  dyeing,  most  of  them  are  made  by 
the  various  yellow  and  blue 


shade  of  this  mixture  is 
green. 

Chrome  green 
chrome  yellow. 

Copper  green  is  sometimes  a  natural  product,  but 
is  more  generally  manufactured ;  it  is  the  oxide  or 
the  cartwnate  of  copper,  aud  is  sometimes  called 
green  bice,  or  mountain  green. 

Emerald  green  is  an  areenite  of  cop|>er,  prepared 
by  a  slightly  differeut  process  to  ScJterle'*  grem. 

Frvte  or  Frie*land  green  is  made  with  sulphate  of 
copper  aud  sal  ammouiac 

Oellart'a  or  Gellert's  green  is  a  mixture  of  cobalt 
blue,  flowers  of  xiiic,  and  cltrowe  yellow. 

Sap  green — the  juice  of  buckthorn -lorries  fer- 
mented for  seven  or  eight  days,  after  which  a  little 
alum  is  added ;  and  when  evajmrated  to  a  thick 
consistency,  it  is  pressed  into  bladders,  and  hung  up 
until  entirely  dry.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  water* 
colours. 

tkhtee.infurth  'a  green  is  another  form  of  the  arsenits 
of  copper  produced  by  dissolving  separately  equal 
parts  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid.  The 
solutions  are  then  added  together  quite  hot,  audi 
the  precipitate  formed  is  the  beautiful  but  highly 
dangerous  pigment  Its  great  beauty  has  led  to 
its  frequent  employment  in  colouring  wall-papers, 
artificial  flowers,  and  even  in  some  cases,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  colouring  sugar -confections. 

All  of  these  colours,  with  the  exception  of  sap 
green,  are  dangerously  poisonous. 

Green,  in  dyeing,  is  always  understood  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  colours  blue  and  yellow.  The 
materials  are  generally  mixed  first  with  blue,  and 
afterwards  with  yellow,  proportioning  the  intensity 
of  each  to  the  shade  of  colour  required. 

The  Chinese  have  a  vegetable  green  001040*  called 
luhkuo,  or  green  indigo,  but  it  is  exceedingly  costly, 
and  is  ouly  obtainable  in  very  small  quantities. 

GREEN  EARTH,  a  mineral  of  a  green  colour 
and  earthy  character,  often  found  filling  the  cavities 


traj»  rocks.  It  consists  principally  of  i 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  the  silica  constituting  about 
one  half.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  painters  in 
water-colonrs,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  Moun- 
tain Ureen.  For  their  use,  it  is  mostly  brought  from 
Monte  Boldo,  near  Verona,  and  from  Cyprus.  In 
New  Jersey,  green  earth  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  beneficial. 

GREEN  EBONY,  a  dyewood  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  into  Britain  from  South 
America.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Jacaranda  o«i/i- 
/o/i«,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacea.  It 
yields  olive-green,  brown,  and  yellow  colours.  It  is 
generally  imported  in  pieces  about  three  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  a  hard  wood  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
and  is  Bometimes  used  for  purposes  of  carpentry 
and  by  turners.  The  tree  has  showy,  panicled 
flowers. 


GREENE,  Nathaniel,  an  American  general  in 
tbt>  war  of  the  revolution,  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  in  1742.   His  father  was 
in  I  a  preacher  iu  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers, 
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Young  G.'a  school  education  was  of  the  simplest  and 
moat  limited  character ;  but  by  his  own  industry  he 
soon  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  an  English  education,  including 
nistory  and  mathematics.  He  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  law  ;  he  also  early  evinced  a  decided 

Eredilection  for  books  treating  on  the  art  of  war. 
in  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  (1774) ;  but  the  following  year  he  was  chosen, 
by  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  ge-  eral  of  the 
contingent  furnished  by  that  colony  to  the  army 
near  Boston.  He  was  made  major-general  in  the 
continental  army  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Wash- 
ington on  his  brilliant  expedition  into  New  Jersey 
near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  He  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  German- 
town  (1777),  on  which  occasion  his  courage  and  skill 
did  much  towards  retrieving  the  reputation  of  the 
American  arms.  In  1778,  he  was  ap]K>inted  quarter- 
master-general, and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position  with  faithful- 
ness and  ability.  After  the  defeat  of  General 
Gates  (1780)  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  G.  was  a pj  minted  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  army,  which  he  found  demoralised,  and 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  His  presence,  how- 
ever, soon  restored  the  confidence  of  the  troops. 
Throngh  his  skilful  strategy,  even  bis  reverses  pro- 
duced the  fruits  of  victory.  In  March  1781,  he  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  hard- fought 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  but  tbe  English 
general  derived  no  permanent  advantages  from  his 
triumph.  Cornwallis  having  retreated  into  Virginia, 
G.  defeated,  after  a  severe  action  (September  1781), 
the  forces  of  Colonel  Stewart  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  British  power  in  South 
Carolina.  Tliis  was  the  last  battle  in  which  General 
G.  was  encaged,  although  he  held  his  command  till 
the  end  of  too  war.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a 
sun-stroke,  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah 
river,  in  1786.  He  is  admitted  by  universal  con- 
sent to  have  been,  among  the  American  generals, 
second  only  to  Washington  in  military  talents  and 
in  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country. 

GREENE,  Robert,  an  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist, was  born  at  Norwich  about  1560,  or,  as  stated 
by  some  of  his  biographers,  in  1550.  He  was 
placed  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
out  his  degree  of  A.B.  there  in  1578.  He  after- 
wards travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  re-entered  the  university,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Clare  Hall  in  1583.  He  also  appears  to 
have  studied  at  Oxford  in  1588.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  sujiported 
himself  by  writing  plays  and  romances.  He  jwured 
out  plays,  poems,  and  novels,  ruffled  about  in  silks, 
wore  long  hair,  and  haunted  taverns  and  places  of 
questionable  resort  with  such  wUd  and  profane 
geniuses  as  Marlowe  and  Peele.  He  died  of  the 
consequences  of  a  debauch,  3d  September  1592,  and 
was  buried  next  day  in  the  New  Churchyard,  near 
Bedlam.  After  his  death  appeared  the  singular 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Rejieulance  of  Robert  Greene, 
MaMer  of  Arte,  in  which  he  Jays  bare  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  former  life.  It  is  perhaps  tue  most 
valuable  of  his  prose  writings.  G.'s  poems  {tossess 
considerable  grace  and  tenderness,  but  Displays  have 
almost  perished  from  human  memory.  His  Groat  4 
Worth  of  Wit  bomjht  with  a  Million  of  Repentance 
contains  one  of  the  few  authentic  contcnqiorary 
allusions  to  Shakspeare  ;  and  when  his  writings  are 
forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  for  it.  and  for  being 
one  of  the  knot  of  young  men  who  camo  up  to 
the  English  drama  was  creating  itself, 


and  who  burned  themselves  oat  ii 

and  fiercer  dissipation. 

GREENFINCH  [Coccothratutea  chloris),  a  bird 
of  the  family  FruigiUitlo},  common  iu  most  parts 
of  Britain,  frequenting  gardens,  orchards,  shrub- 
beries, small  plantations,  tall  hedges,  and  cultivated 
lands.  It  is  found  even  in  Scandinavia,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  south  of  Eurotie  ;  its  rang) 
extends  throughout  Asia  to  the  Pacific  Oeear., 
and  westward  as  far  as  Madeira.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Green  Grosbeak  and  Green  Linnet  (Scot.  Green 
Lintie).  The  bill  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  true  linnets,  to  which,  however,  it  is  nearly 
allied.  A  prevailing  green  tint,  mingling  with  grey 
and  brown,  characterises  the  plumage,  and  gives 
the  bird  its  name.  The  whole  leugth  is  little  more 
than  six  inches.  The  tail  is  a  little  forked.  The 
proper  song  of  the  G.  is  not  very  sweet,  but  in 
confinement  it  readily  imitates  the  song  of  other 
birds,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  its  very 
eas£  domestication,  it  is  rather  a  favourite  cage- 

GREENGAGE,  a  variety  of  plum,  of  a  green 
colour  and  roundish  shape,  the  Rcine  Claude  of  the 
French,  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  in  cultivation,  if  not  certainly  superini 
to  all  others.  It  is  not  of  the  largest  size,  but  in 
delicacy  and  richness  of  flavour  it  is  unsurpassed. 

G  R  EEN  HE  ART,  or  BEBEERU  (Xectandra 
Rodian),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Lauraceo?,  a 
native  of  Guiana,  of  groat  value  as  a  timber-tree, 
and  also  yielding  a  valuable  medicinal  bark.  The 
timber  is  commouly  called  Greenheart ;  the  bark 
is  better  known  as  Bebeeru  (otherwise  BeebterUy 
Bibiru,  Bibiri,  &c,  and  Sipiri  or  Siptiru),  and  the 
alkaloid  to  which  it  chiefly  owes  its  pro|»ertics  is 
called  Brlverine  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  chiefly  in 
British  Guiana,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  on 
tbe  low  hills  immediately  behind  the  alluvial  lands  ; 
it  rises  with  an  erect,  slightly  tapering  trunk  to  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet  without  a  branch,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  or  90  feet  in  all,  and  a  diameter 
of  3  or  even  4  feet  The  wood  is  extremely  stronc 
and  hard,  and  is  imported  iuto  Britain,  to  be  used 
chiefly  by  turners  for  the  same  purposes  as  lignum 
vitae,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  durability,  and  for  being  almost 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  on  land, 
and  of  the  teredo  in  water.  It  is  used  in  Guiana 
for  ship-building,  and  for  all  the  most  im]>o riant 
purposes  for  which  timlter  is  required.— The  bark 
is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle,  with  a  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  sandstone,  has  a  white  epidermis, 
and  is  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour  within.  It  has 
a  very  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Its  tonic 
and  febrifugal  properties  resemble  those  of  cinchona 
bark.  Instead  of  the  Itark  itself,  the  sulphate  of 
bebecriuc  is  generally  used  in  medicine. 

South  America  produces  a  number  of  si>ecies  of 
Xectandra.  X.  f'uehnry  yields  the  seeus  called 
PUchurim  Bean*,  which  are 'astringent,  are  regarded 
as  febrifugal,  and  are  prescribed  in  dysentery, 
diarrhrea,  ac.  and  the  oil  of  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chocolate. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do  not  require 
much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open 
air,  at  least  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year,  'the 
name  is  derived  from  the  original  use  of  such 
buddings  for  the  preservation  of  oranges,  myrtles, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  the  cultivation  of  heaths, 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  the  many  other  flowers 
now  familiar  to  everybody,  not  having  been  then 
introduced.    The  first  green-house  of  which  thnr*  ia 
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«y  record  was  erected  about  1619,  by  Solomon  De 
Cans  at  Heidelberg,  to  shelter  orange-tree*.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with 
ercen-bouaes,  and  it  is  not  kuown  how  long  this 
om  been  the  case.  The  earlier  green-houses  were 
gland  only  on  the  sides ;  glass  roofs  were  intro- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  the 
arched  or  curvilinear  glass  roof,  still  more  favour- 
able to  the  proper  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  is 
an  improvement  which  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  19th,  Heat  was  at  first  supplied,  when 
necessary,  by  hot  embers  put  in  a  hide  in  the  floor, 
afterwards  by  furnaces  in  the  green-house ;  flues, 
(team,  and  hot-water  pipes,  Ac.,  are  more  recent 
inventions.  See  HoTUOUSK.  As  a  green-house  does 
not  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof 
u  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  then  removed  ; 
more  generally,  many  of  the  plantB  are  carried  out 
into  the  open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into 
the  green-house  in  fine  weather,  even  in  winter, 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  care  being 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  exi>osed  to  frost, 
nor  to  ungenial  and  chilling  winds.  Green-houses 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular 
eenera  of  plants,  under  such  names  as  HeaOtertj, 
CamtUia-houte,  Ac  According  to  the  present  use 
of  the  term,  a  green-house  differs  from  a  conmrvatory 
only  in  the  plants  being  in  pots,  which  are  very 
generally  placed  on  the  shelves  of  ttages,  having  a 
*l"]>e  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  roof. 

GREE'NLAND,  a  region  of  unknown  extent 
northwards,  stretches  from  its  southern  extremity, 
Cape  Farewell  (q.  v.),  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis'  8trait,  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.  For  all  our 
recent  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  late  Dr  Kane  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  According  to  that  distinguished 
navigator,  the  western  shore,  properly  so  called, 
terminates  at  Cape  Alexander,  near  lat.  78*  10'  N. 
About  one  degree  more  to  the  north,  and  about  six 
decrees  to  the  east,  an  immense  glacier,  described 
as  the  largest  in  the  world,  barred  all  further 
exploration  ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  team 
of  dogs  that  one  of  Dr  Kane  s  subordinates  reached 
Cape  Independence  in  lat.  81"  22'  N.  G.,  there- 
fore, may  fairly  be  presumed,  but  has  not  been 
positively  ascertained,  to  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Smith's  Sound  G. 
a  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  about  the  close 
of  the  9th  c.  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunbibrn,  who 
named  it  Hvidsaerk  (White  Shirt),  from  its  snowy 
headlands.  It  first  obtained  the  name  G.  from 
another  Icelander,  Eric  Raufti  (the  Red),  who  led 
hither  an  expedition  in  985  or  986.  and  founded  two 
settlements  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestrc  and 
Westre  Bygd  (the  east  and  west  colonies).  About 
four  centuries  afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was 
destroyed  by  the  pestilence  called  the  'black 
death ,  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines  ; 
and  a  century  after  this,  the  Oestrc  Bygd  suffered 
the  same  fate.  G.  was  visited,  and  its  west  coast 
explored,  successively  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  1 
Baffin,  the  latter  having  advanced  as  far  as  lat  I 
78"  N.  (the  limit  of  the  inhabited  country).  Iu  our 
own  times  Dr  Kane  has  extended  his  explora- 
tions as  far  as  hit  82*  30,  or  within  520  miles  of 
the  north  pole.  The  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
»[>pear  to  be  so  beset  with  ice  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inaccessible.  The  former  was  explored  by 
Dr  Scoresby  as  far  a*  lat.  74°  30*  N.,  and  two 
inlets,  Scoresby's  Sound  and  Davy's  Sound,  were 
•hscovered  running  far  into  the  interior.  This 
crust-land  is  called  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  other 
dftnets  Lost  Greenland  Owing  to  the  great 
•itent  of  land  towards  the  pole,  the  climate  of 


G.  is  colder  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes 
further  east — so  much  so,  that  in  Lapland,  lat 
72"  N.,  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  in  G.,  lat 
60"  N.  From  observations  made  by  Dr  Kane 
lietween  September  1853  and  April  1855,  in  lat 
78  37  N.,  long.  70"  4ff  W.,  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  —  3-22" ;  from 
October  to  April  inclusive,  —  23"43* ;  from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  +  25*07*.  The  greatest  degree 
of  cold  was  —  68*  in  February,  and  the  greatest 
heat  was  4  53 "9*  in  July,  the  only  month  in  which 
the  average  temperature  was  above  the  freezing- 
point  During  the  short  summer,  which  in  few 
places  exceeds  four  months  (during  two  of  which, 
June  and  July,  the  sun  is  always  above  the 
horizon),  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  the  plants  being 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  indigenous  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  but  of  a  more  dwarfish 
character,  the  tallest  trees  not  exceeding  18  feet 
The  inclemency  of  these  regiona  does  not  affect  the 
animal  kingdom  (man  excepted).  The  walrus,  seal, 
polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  dog,  and  reindeer  abound, 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Black  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  introdnced  by  the  missionaries.  The  sea 
swarms  with  different  species  of  cetacea,  such  as  the 
rorqual,  mysticetus,  narwhal,  porpoise,  Ac,  and  of 
fash,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  and  herring.  Sea-fowl  are 
also  very  abundant  during  the  summer  season,  whde 
guillemot*,  sandpipers,  plovers,  and  grouse  are  also 
found  The  only  mineral  which  has  been  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  exportation  is  Cryolite  (q.  v.), 
which  is  found  at  Arksut,  and  is  largely  exported. 
Near  the  same  locality  are  found  veins  of  tin 
associated  with  ores  of  lead,  copper,  rinc,  iron, 
molybdenum,  and  with  cryolite,  fluor-spar,  zircon, 
and  other  minerals.  Copper-ore  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  various  parts,  and  gkdobnite,  sodahte,  tourmaline, 
along  with  garnets,  iolite,  rock-crystal,  Ac,  are  often 
found.  G.  is  supplied  with  coal  from  Omenek,  one 
of  the  colonies  of  North  Greenland 

The  most  important  incident  in  connection  with 
this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement  in  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman  at 
Godtbaab  (lat  64*  N.),  and  with  him  a  colony  of 
43  men.  The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish 
government  till  1731,  when  the  supplies  were 
stopiied  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  pension 
of  2000  rix  dollars  a  year  was  granted  to  the 
mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes  have  estab- 
lished thirteen  different  colonies  or  factories  along 
the  west  coast  seven  in  North  G.  (north  of  lat 
67°  N. ),  ami  six  in  South  G. ;  the  total  population 
of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive  of  250 
Danes.  The  population  dermis  chiefly  on  the 
fisheries — the  same  which  have  so  long  attracted 
so  many  vessels  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports 
are  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  cryolite ;  the  skins  of 
the  seal,  reindeer,  and  fox  ;  and  eider-down.  The 
imports  are  wheat  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  firewood.  In  1847—1849,  the  imports  avenged 
£13,000,  and  the  exports  £17,000.  The  trade  to  G. 
has  always  been  a  monoftoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danish  government  Each  settlement  is  managed 
by  a  trader  and  his  assistant  who  are  paid  by 
government  The  whale-fisheries,  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  settlers,  are  also  for  the  behoof  of  the 
Danish  crown. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  range   See  Appalachians. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America,  and 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  flows  through  it ;  first  in 
a  westward  direction  for  about  150  miles,  passing 
the  Mammoth  cave,  then  north-westward  tor  the 
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ms.*inder  of  its  course.  It  joins  the  Ohio  9  miles 
ab  -ve  Evansville,  in  Indiana,  and  at  its  mouth  is 
a)  out  600  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  upwards  of  300 
Br  t>cs  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
f>r  200  mi  1ml  The  lower  coarse  of  the  O.  R. 
abounds  in  coal. 

GREEN  VITRIOL,  a  popular  name  for  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
resulting  from  a  chemical  change  in  iron  pyritt* 
or  sulphuret  of  iron,  but  its  quantity  is  generally 
■malL  It  crystallises  in  acute  oblique  rhombic 
prisms. 

GREE  NOCK,  a  parliamentary  burgh,  market- 
town,  and  important  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
shore,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  form  its 
background,  22  miles  west-north-west  of  Glasgow. 
It  extends  upward*  of  two  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  at  one  place  it  climbs  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion up  the  face  of  the  hills,  which  here  rapidly 
attain  an  elevation  of  800  feet ;  while  toward  the 
west,  and  all  over  the  front  of  the  hills,  new  and 
elegant  villas  are  continually  being  erected.  From 
the  rising  grounds  behind  the  town,  and  from  the 
western  shore,  the  view  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbartonshire  fringed  with  white 
gleaming  villages,  and  of  the  Firth  stretching  away 
into  narrow  lochs,  and  dotted  over,  especially  in 
summer,  with  every  variety  of  craft,  is  exceedingly 

{ricturesque  and  beautiful.  The  most  im{>ortant 
wildings  are  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange,  the 
Watt  Monument  containing  a  statue  of  Watt  by 
Chantrey,  a  museum,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  library, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  &c  The  harbours  of 
G.  have  lieen  constructed  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
possess  every  accommodation  for  shipping,  as  dry- 
docks,  &c  A  new  west-end  harltour,  winch  will  cost 
£160,000,  is  now  (August  1802}  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Its  quays  can  be  approached  by  steamers,  and 
its  harbours  entered  by  vessels  at  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  commerce  of  G.  is  chietJy  with  North 
America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  maiuly  in  sugar-retining,  for 
which  it  has  15  establishments  (turning  out  refined 
sugars  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £4,000,000 
annually);  in  ship-building  (there  are  10  iron  ships 
and  two  wooden  ones  at  present  on  the  stocks), 
in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain-cables, 
anchors,  and  other  iron-work ;  and  iu  rojie  and  sail 
making.  G.  has  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
Glasgow  by  river  or  railway,  and  is  the  general 
starting-point  for  tourists  m  route  for  the  Western 
Higldands  and  isles.  It  sends  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  j»rt  of  Greenock,  exclusive  of 
Steamers  and  other  river  traffic,  was — in  1830, 
432.582  tons ;  in  1850,  850,800  tons  ;.  and  in  1800, 
1,108,493  tons.  The  sugar  im]»orted  into  Greeuock 
was-in  1830,  18,357  tons  ;  in  1840,  22,872  tons  ; 
in  1850.  45,815  tons;  and  in  1860,  74,289  tons.  The 
last  return  of  customs  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March  1862  allows— Greenock,  x 957,524,  9*.  3t£; 
and  Glasgow,  £912.140,  12s.  lei   Top.  (1861)  42,100. 

Originally  consisting  of  only  a  few  thatched 
houses,  G.  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1635 
(having  then  a  population  of  less  than  2000),  and 
a  parliamentary  burgh  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832.  The  prosiierity  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  Union  in  1707,  when  the  opening  up 
of  free  commerce  to  America  and  the  West  Indies 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  Clyde. 

GREENS,  the  common  name  of  all  those  varieties 
of  kale  or  cabbage  (Btrugim  obracm)  which  do  not 
boll,  and  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  table 


as  boiled  vegetables  ;  some  of  which  are  also  called 
colewort,  ftc,  whilst  others,  particularly  those  with 
curled  leaves,  as  German  greens,  have  no  other 
name  than  greens  or  kale.  Young  unboiled  cab- 
bages, and  shoots  from  the  stocks  of  cabbages,  are 
often  also  called  greenB,  as  well  as  turnip  tojw,  and 
other  leaves  of  plants  used  in  the  same  manner. — 
The  leaves  of  German  Grkkns  are  very  much 
waved  or  curled.    It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 


o/wn  greens.  It  is  either  sown  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  soon  after;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  plantea 
out  in  spring. 

GREE*NSAND,  the  name  given  to  two  divisions 
of  the  Cretaceous  Measures  (q.  v.).  They  arc  so 
called  from  the  occurrence  in  some  of  their  beds  of 
numerous  small  green  specks  of  silicate  of  iron, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  green  colour 
to  them.  The  term  is,  however,  far  from  being 
descriptive  of  the  various  included  strata ;  it  must 
be  considered  simply  as  a  name.  In  some  districts, 
especially  on  the  continent,  the  green  particles  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  strata.  On  tlus  account  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Lower  Greensaud  should 
be  called  Neocomian,  because  strata  of  this  j>eriod 
are  well-developed  at  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in 
Switzerland.  The  mineral  structure  or  lithological 
character  of  the  Upper  Greensaud  is  so  like  that  of 
the  Lower,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  se]«arate 
them  when  the  intermediate  gault  is  absent,  except 
by  their  organic  remains,  which  are  very  (Instinct ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  the  placing  of 
the  one  series  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  group,  and 
the  other  in  the  Upper.  It  shoidd  also  be  noticed 
that  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  divisions 
is  very  different ;  the  Ix>wer  Grecusand  includes  a 
series  of  strata  that  are  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  Up|»er  Cretaceous  group,  of  which  the 
Upper  Greensand  is  but  a  sulwrdinate  member. 

The  Upper  Grtetmtml  consists  of  beds  of  sand, 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  with  beds  and  concre- 
tionary masses  of  calcareous  grit,  called  iirestone, 
The  strata  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
100  feet  in  thickness.  This  formation  is  supiKisedl 
to  have  been  a  littoral  deposit  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cretaceous  seas.  While  the  chalk  was  being 
de|>c«ited  out  at  sea,  these  sauds  were  being  laid 
down  along  the  shore,  contemporaneous  with  the 
chalk,  although  they  appear  iuferior  to  it  Their 
position  would  necessarily  result  from  the  creta- 
ceous aea  widening  its  area,  and  as  the  shore  sub- 
merged, the  greensaud  would  be  covered  with  the 
chalk,  and  would  appear  as  an  older  and  under- 
lying de]>osit  The  beds  of  this  period  are  rich 
in  fossils,  altounding  especially  in  the  remains  of 
s]tonges,  mollusca,  and  echinodcrmata. 

The  Lowrr  Unrnmnd  consists  of  a  large  aerie*  ai 
more  or  less  indurated  sandstones  and  clays,  with 
occasional  calcareous  beds.  They  attain  a  thick  neat 
of  850  feet  The  sauds  preponderate  in  the  upper, 
and  the  clays  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation. 
Some  bods  of  clay  of  considerable  thickness,  some- 
times as  much  as  60  feet,  are  used  as  fuller's  earth. 
The  calcareous  stone  is  a  highly  fossilifcrous  baud 
of  limestone,  locally  called  Kentish  rag,  much  used 
for  building  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  formation 
was  formerly  known  as  the  irou  sand,  because  of  the 
sands  l»eing  cemented  together  by  an  abundance  of 
oxide  of  iron  ;  this  gives  them  a  reddish  colour. 
The  Lower  Greensaud  contains  numerous  fossil 
mollusca  and  other  marine  remains.  It  is  a  sea 
deposit  restiug  on  the  fresh-water  Wealden  strata, 
and  shewing  that  at  this  period  the  sea  made 
considerable  encroachments  ou  the  dry  land. 

GREENSTONE,  a  variety  of  trap  rock  (q.  v.). 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  having 
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peiierally  a  greenish  colour,  hence  Ha  name.  It 
hit  a  more  or  leas  compact  structure — the  com- 
ponent crystals  in  one  specimen  being  scarcely 
discernible  with  a  pocket- lens,  while  in  another 
tbey  form  a  coarse  aggregate,  and  specimens  exhibit- 
ing all  the  intermediate  stages  may  be  found.  In 
the  finest  they  are  not  so  small  and  conduct  as  in 
basalt  Its  crystalline  structure  separates  green- 
stone equally  from  the  earthy  tuffs  and  the  glassy 
pitchstones.  It  may  become  porphyritic  from  a 
portion  of  the  felspar  forming  into  larger  distinct 
crystals.  In  weathering,  the  disintegrating  green- 
stone assumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  exfoliates 
round  limited  centres,  giving  the  rock  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  number  of  large 
boulders. 

GREENWEED,  a  name  given  to  certain  half- 
shrubby  siiecies  of  Genista.  See  Gknista  and 
Br.ooif. — DvKRs'  G.  (O.  tinctoria),  a  species  about 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
terminal  spiked  racemes  of  pale-yellow  (lower*,  is 
frequeut  iu  woods,  meadows,  and  hilly  pastures  iu 
of  Europe,  and  in  tl»e  temperate  part*  of 


many  parts  of  England, 
but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its  branches, 
leaves,  and  flowers — particularly  the  flowers — yield 
s  tine  yellow  dye,  chiefly  used  lor  wool ;  its  flowers 
mixed  with  woad  yield  a  flue  green  dye.  It  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  others 
bars  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  it.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  were  also  formerly  used  in  medicine ; 
the  former  as  a  diuretic,  the  latter  as  a  mild 
purgative.— Hairy  G.  (O.  jrilom),  a  rare  native  of 
Britain,  but  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Eurupe,  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  especially  in  France, 
as  food  for  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of  it  It  is 
particularly  adapted  for  light  and  sandy  soils.  It 
is  a  slender,  branched,  tortuous,  and  procumbent 
pUnt,  with  small  pale-yellow  flowers. 

OREETNWICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  situated  on 
the  right  Itank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  distance  of 
5  miles  south-east  of  London.  It  stands  partly 
on  an  acclivity,  but  for  the  most  jwirt  on  low 
mir*hy  ground,  portions  of  which  are  said  to 
be  below  the  level  of  the  Thame*.  The  older 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
those  more  recently  built  are  spacious  and  hand- 
some. By  far  the  most  interesting  institution 
m  G.  is  the  hospital  See  Grkkwwich  Hospital 
Among  the  other  more  important  buildings  are  the 
Norfolk  College.,  which  supports  22  poor  inmates 
and  a  warden,  and  of  which  the  Mercers'  Company 
are  the  trustees;  and  the  Royal  Observatory  (see 
Observatories),  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greenwich 
Park,  a  finely-kept  extent  of  public  grounds  com- 
prising nearly  200  acres.  G.  abounds  in  taverns, 
sad  is  always  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  but 
s]«eeisJly  so  in  the  '  whitebait '  season — from  April 
to  August  The  town  contains  extensive  engineering 
establishments,  iron  steamboat-yards,  rope-works, 
sad  several  factories.  G.,  which  is  also  connected 
with  London  by  railway,  is  touched  at  by  all  the 
river  steamers.    Pop.  (1861)  139,286. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,  a  home  for  super- 
annuated  sailors,  is  a  royal  foundation,  erected  t>y 
the  munificence  of  William  and  Mary,  under  their 
letters-patent  of  1694.  For  many  generations  a 
royal  palace  had  occupied  the  site,  and  had  always 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  sovereign.  The 
buildings  were  sufficiently  completed  by  1706  (at 
a  cost  of  £50,000)  to  admit  100  disabled  seamen. 
By  the  1st  July  1708.  350  had  been  admitted ; 
ami  the  income  derived  from  bequests,  the  original  I 
loyal  grant,  and  from  contributions  made  under  | 


coercion  by  sailors,  amounted  to  £12,01)0  a  year, 
half  of  which  was  expended  iu  maintaining  lb* 
seamen,  and  the  remainder  in  completion  of  the 
building.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derventwater,  who  had 
been  attainted  of  high  treason,  were  granted  to 
the  hospital,  and  were  computed  at  £6000  a  year. 
Up  to  1834,  a  compulsory  contribution  of  6rf.  a 
month  was  exacted  from  all  seamen,  whether  of  the 
navy  or  merchant  service,  towards  the  funds  of  the 
hospital ;  but  iu  that  year  an  annual  grant  of 
£20,000  from  the  consoli<lated  fund  was  substituted. 

The  present  income  from  all  sources  is  now  nearly 
£150,000  a  year,  out  of  which  the  following  officers 
and  pensioners  are  maintained  :  1  governor,  £1500 
per  annum  ;  lieutenant-governor,  £wK) ;  4  captains, 
4  commanders,  8  lieutenants,  2  masters,  2  chap- 
lains, n  considerable  staff  of  naval  medical  officers 
and  nurses,  and  1600  itcnsioners.  The  government 
of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  five  commissioners, 
amiouitcd  !>y  the  crown,  and  holding  office  during 
pleasure,  who  are  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
ex-officio,  with  three  other  persons.  The  ex-officio 
mcmlicrs  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  duty, 
but  the  others  have  each  ±600  a  year.  The 
commissioners  have  a  secretary  and  clerks.  The 
nomination  of  iiensioners  rests  with  the  commis- 
sioners, who  select  them  from  the  Royal  Navy ; 
but  the  Appointment  of  officers  is  made  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  pensioners  are  lodged, 
clothe*!,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  addition  have  the  following  pecuniar}'  allowance 
as  tolwcco  and  pocket  money  :  warrant-officers,  5*.  a 
week ;  petty-officers,  4s. ;  seamen,  3*.  The  nurses 
are  usually  the  widows  of  sudors  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service. 

Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  800  sons  of  seamen.  This 
establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  commissioners  as  the  hospital,  and  with  regard 
to  funds,  is  consolidated  with  it.  The  education 
yiven  is  such  as  to  fit  the  recipients  for  service 
in  the  royal  or  merchant  navy ;  and  the  period 
during  which  boys  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
its  advantages  extends  to  from  three  to  f«>ur  years. 

In  addition  to  the  in-pensioners  alluded  to*  above, 
about  12,000  old  or  disabled  seamen  are  assisted  in 
their  old  age  by  the  Greenwich  out-i>m**on,  which 
varies  from  £3  to  £57  a  year.  These  men  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  receive 
their  pensions  at  the  hands  of  the  Staff-Officers 
of  Military  Pensioners,  who  superintend  their 
respective  districts. 

The  buildings  of  G.  H.  and  schools  occupy  the 
whole  sjisce,  with  the  exception  of  a  roadway, 
between  the  Thames  and  Greenwich  Park ;  and 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  magnificent  series 
of  buildings,  those  composing  the  hospital  being 
among  the  finest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  of  late 
years,  whether  this  superb  charity  is  not,  after  all, 
a  mistake,  and  whether  the  vast  revenues  would 
not  be  bestowed  to  better  advantage  in  pensions 
to  seamen,  who  might  still  find  employment  in  aid 
of  their  subsistence,  and  who  would  have  the  happi- 
ness of  passing  the  last  days  of  their  lives  among 
their  descendants  and  relatives.  Under  the  existing 
rules,  the  hospital  is,  so  far  as  the  pensioners  are 
concerned,  a  monastery  in  which  hundreds  of  men 
live  together,  without  any  of  the  soul-sustaining 
inducements  of  monasticism.  The  old  men  are,  on 
the  whole,  (ninfid  objects  to  contemplate,  wrecks 
from  whom  no  further  good  of  any  description  is 
to  be  expected.  Leading  lives  useless  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  their  best  occupation  is  to  recount, 
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among  her  sons  who  serve  her  faithfully  in  their 


with  the  garrulity  of  age  and  the  boastfulness  of  cyst  burets,  and  the  peeudo- navicular  escape,  and  in 
■elf-absorption,  the  exploits  of  long  ago.  Many  due  time  buret  also ;  and  thus  gives  rise  to  bodies 
would  prefer  to  see  them  in  happy  country-homes,  closely  resembling  amoeba*  (fig.  2),  minute 
kept  by  pensions  from  atwolute  want,  teaching 
their  grandchildren  to  delight  in  the  country's 
glory,  and  spreading  throughout  the  land,  instead 
of  concentrating  in  one  parish,  a  knowledge  of 
how  England  can  provide  in  their  old  age  for  those 

I  her  s< 
prune. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  Sec  Obser- 
vatories. 

GREGARI'NIDil?.  ThiB  terra  was  applied  by 
Leon  Dufour  to  designate  a  group  of  mieroscopio  I 
organisms  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa, 
which  have  been  discovered  as  parasites  in  the 
intestinal  canal  in  various  invertebrate  animals, 
especially  insects,  aracltnidans  and  certain  clueto- 
podous  worms.  They  seem  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Cavolini  in  the  last  century,  but  the 
earliest  systematic  notice  of  them  is  that  of  Dufour 
in  18*23,  who  gave  them  their  name  from  the  groups 
in  which  they  occurred. 

The  form  of  the  body  varies :  it  may  be  cylin- 
drical, ovate,  fusiform,  or  threadlike.  It  is  often 
marked  by  indentations  or  strictures  corresponding 
to  the  spot  where  an  internal  septum  divides  the 
organism  into  two  or  more  segments.  In  some,  a 
process  projects  from  one  end  of  the  body,  or  there 
may  be  two  lateral  processes,  and  to  these  prolon- 

fation*  minute  hooks  are  attached  (see  d  in  fig. 
),  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  these  animals 


/h 


Fig.  1  (oopied  from  Greene's  Manual  of  Protozoa). 

a,  b,  e,  d,  viiriou*  upecirt  si  |?i  e(iarlnit ;  e,  pneudo-nimculss  ; 
/,  younger  singe  of  a  ;  g,  various  paorospermia. 

attach  themselves  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
•re  generally  found.  Anatomically,  the  G.  consist 
of  an  extensible  transparent  membrane  enclosing 
a  granular  mass,  in  which  we  observe  a  nucleus 
wrrounded  by  a  clear  space.  See  Cells.  These 
organisms  are  colourless ;  their  locomotive  powers 
seem  very  limited ;  and  they  have  neither  mouth 
nor  feet. 

On  carefully  watehing  them  under  the  micro- 
scope, we  observe  two  of  them  to  come  in  contact 
The  surfaces  in  contact  beoome  flattened,  and  a 
cyst  or  capsule  soon  forms  around  them  and 
encloses  them  (see  f  and  a  in  fig.  1).  Numerous 
globular  vesicles  are  then  produced  in  the  interior, 
and  these  become  ultimately  metamorphosed  into 
peculiar  bodies,  which  are  termed  pteudo-naviculas 
(a,  «,  in  the  flg.).  The  septum  by  which  the  two 
G.  were  at  first  divided,  finally  disapjiears  ,  the  j 


Fig.  2  (oopied  from  Greene's  Manual  of  Protozoa}. 

a,  young  unnubce;  b.  older  cpeeiiiien ;  e,  a  peculiar  "rietr; 
a,  a  bod)  rrwmbllng  a  nucleus. 

belonging  to  the  Rhizopoda  (q.  v.),  which  at  length 
develop  themselves  into  young  gregarinid.e.  The 
coalescence  or  conjugation  of  the  G.  is  not  posi- 
tively essential  to  the  formation  of  pseudo-navicuuB, 
since'  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  occur  within  the 
bodies  of  Bingle  animals. 

We  have  followed,  as  we  believe,  the  best  autho- 
rities in  placing  the  G.  as  adult  forms  of  the  group 
of  the  Protozoa.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  position  they 
ought  to  occupy.  Stein  places  them  among  the 
infusoria,  Leon  Dufour,  Leidig,  Vogt,  and  others, 
place  them  under  various  divisions  of  the  worms, 
while  some  have  even  held  that  they  are  vegetable 
forms. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  certain  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  occurring  both  on  and  within 
the  Inxlies  of  fishes,  and  to  which  the  term  pwro#- 
jtermim  has  been  applied,  are  identical  with  the 
jweudo-navicuhe,  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  forms  of  several  of  these  psorospenniar  are 
shewn  in  g  in  the  figure. 

The  G.  have  been  divided  into  (1)  the  Mono- 
cyelidce,  when  the  animals  are  solitary  ;  and  \2)  the 
ZpjocyrtkUB,  when  two  animals  are  conjoined. 

Numerous  memoirs  have  lately  been  written  on 
the  Gregarinidaj.  We  may  especially  refer  to 
Kollikers  memoir  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  tci**m.  Zoologi* 
(1848),  and  the  LieberkUhn's  memoir  on  their 
development  in  the  Memoires  Couronnr"*  des  Savant* 
Etrangg  published  by  the  Brussels  Royal  Academy 

GREGOIRE,  Henri,  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  so-called  '  constitutional '  bishops  of 
France,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Velio,  near 
Luneville,  December  1,  1750.  Having  received  his 
education  from  the  Jesuits  at  Nancy,  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  for  some  time  held  a  proleasorehin 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Pont-l-Moussnu.  A  work 
of  his,  published  in  1778,  on  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Jevm,  attracted  considerabln 
notice.   It  was  translated  into  English,  and  cro*uad 
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by  the  Royal  Society  of  Metz.  G.,  soon  after  his 
ordination,  was  appointed  cur6  of  Embermesnil, 
io  Lorraine;  and  at  the  election  for  the  States- 
general  in  1789,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy.  An  ardent  democrat  in  all  his  views, 
he  attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  Tiers-etat 
party,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent 
drama;  he  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
accession,  took  the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  with 
the  rest,  and  supported  the  Abbe  Sieves  in  the 
proposal  for  constituting  the  seceders  into  the 
Rational  Assembly,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 
secretaries.  From  that  time  forward,  G.  pursued 
his  course  without  hesitation.  He  was  one  of 
the  moat  enthusiastic  on  occasion  of  the  famous 
session  of  the  night  of  August  4,  in  the  abolition 
and  renunciation  of  the  privdeges  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy.  G.  carried  into  every  department  the 
rtern  democracy  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and 
which  he  identified  with  the  Christian  brotherhood 
of  the  gospel.  Upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Revolution — the  *  rights  of  man  '—  he  sought  to 
injraft  his  own  early  advocacy  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  neproea.  Carrying  the  same  views  into  questions 
of  church-polity,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  first  of  his 
order  to  take  the  oaths,  and  was  elected  the  first 
'constitutional  bishop'  of  the  department  of  Loir-et- 
Cher.  He  was  chosen  for  two  places,  but  accepted 
this,  although  the  old  and  legitimate  bishop,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Themines,  was  still  alive.  When  at 
the  blasphemous  Feast  of  Reason,  the  miserable 
Gobel,  constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  having  publicly 
renounced  Christianity,  a  similar  renunciation  was 
lem  aided  from  G.  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  he  firmly 
confronted  the  danger,  and  refused.  Through  the 
later  phases  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  Directory, 
G.  continued  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  to 
his  interference  are  due  many  of  the  measures  con- 
nected with  the  public  organisation  of  literature  and 
science,  which  still  bear  their  fruits  in  the  French 
system  of  administration.  After  the  18th  Brum  aire, 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  His 
extreme  republicanism  was  highly  distasteful  to 
Bonaparte,  and  it  was  only  after  a  third  attempt 
that  be  was  appointed  member  of  the  senate.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius 
VIL  and  Bonaparte,  he  ceased  to  exercise  eccle- 
siastical functions,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  the  retractations  which  the  church  authorities 
required.  True  to  his  old  principles,  he  resisted 
every  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  Napoleon ;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  one 
ff  the  first  to  pronounce  against  the  Empire.  On 
the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  in 
demanding  from  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution. During  'the  Hundred  Days,'  he  attracted 
no  notice  ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  king,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  senate,  and  ceased  thenceforth  to 
bold  any  pubUc  place.    During  this  enforced  retire- 
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ment,  and  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  in  his  earlier 
political  life,  he  published  several  works,  literary, 
relitaons,  political,  historical,  and  polemical,  the  most 
voluminous  of  which  are  a  Cronii/ue  Rrlujinue, 
n  6  volumes,  and  a  Hisioirf  dra  SecUa  Retiyieusr*, 
abo  in  6  volumes,  but  incomplete.  When  upon 
his  death -bed,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  to  induce  him  to  express  his  regret 
for  the  uncanonical  and  schismatics!  proceedings 
of  his  early  career;  but  he  persist* ntly  declined 
to  make  any  retractation.  In  consequence  of  his 
refusal,  the  archbishop  directed  that  the  last  rites  of 
the  church  should  be  withheld.  Notwithstanding 
this  prohibition,  the  last  sacraments  were  admin- 
istered to  G.  by  the  Abbe  Guillon,  and  he  died 
May  23,  1831. 
215 
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GREGORIAN  CHANT  or  TONES,  the  name 
given  to  certain  choral  melodies  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  early  Christian  church  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  6th  century. .  The  music  of  the  church  i»> 
earlier  times  was  founded  on  the  Greek  system,  aa 
far  as  it  could  be  used,  which  was  improved  from 
time  to  time,  until  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
in  the  4th  c  invented  the  Ambrosian  chant  Set 
Ambrosias  Chant.  In  590,  Pope  Gregory  began  to 
reform  and  improve  the  music  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  by  discarding  the  Greek  tetrachord,  or  scale, 
on  the  basis  of  a  fourth,  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tuting the  scale  of  the  octave,  which  some  writers 
say  he  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while 
others  say  he  had  a  peculiar  set  of  signs  called  nota 
Jiomana,  consisting  (tartly  of  words  with  points, 
strokes,  aud  other  marks,  which  sufficiently  served 
his  purpose.  To  the  nuthentio  modes  of  Ambrosiua, 
Gregory  added  the  jdagal,  which  began  with  the 
fourth  below,  and  thus  he  completed  the  octave. 
He  retained  the  four  most  useful  modes  of  the 
Ambrosian  chant,  termed  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  Mirolydian,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  l>een  obtained  from  the  ancient  Greeks.  At 
first  Gregory's  improvement  was  called  the  Jtoman 
chant,  but  later  it  got  the  name  of  eantum  planum 
or  Jirmum,  as  it  was  originally  sung  in  unison,  and 
in  notes  all  of  the  same  length.  At  a  later  period, 
the  letters  of  the  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  were  used  to  express  the  notes  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  but  without  any  general  fixed 
order  or  rule.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  system  of 
notation  on  lines  and  spaces  came  into  use  ;  but  at 
first  only  four  lines  were  used,  on  which  we  find 
all  the  old  examples  of  the  Gregorian  chant  written. 
By  the  Gregorian  tones,  or  modes  {tout,  modi)  of 
Gregory,  must  )>e  understood  a  certain  melodious 
formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth 
and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give  the 
church-song  greater  variety.  All  the  old  writers 
agree  as  to  the  diatonic  genua  of  the  Gregorian 
tones,  but  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  number  of 
the  tones  ;  some  counting  fourteen,  others  twelve, 
while  in  some  old  Roman  choral-books  we  find- 
only  eleven.  The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 
Gregorian  tones  may  be  explained  thus  :  As  there 
are  seven  notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should  be  at 
least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary- 
ing from  each  other  according  to  the  position  ol 
the  semitones  ;  but  as  the  final  or  key-note  of 
each  mode  might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be 
in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could  therefore, 
as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  fourteen  system  of  tones.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance 
i  with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song — viz.,  that 
every  mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  tierfect  fifth, 
or  perfect  fourth ;  and  that  the  modes  contain- 
1  ing  a  false  fifth  from  b  natural  to  /  natural,  or 
a  false  fourth  from  /  to  6,  could  not  be  used,  and 
on  account  of  the  dissonant  character  of  these 
intervals,  must  be  rejected.  This  reduced  the 
numl>er  of  the  tones  to  twelve.  It  was  further 
found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely  trans- 
positions of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
•  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church-song.  The 
1  eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down 
to  us,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of 
Charles  the  Great — octo  toni  sufficerc  vulentur.  The 
following  example  in  modern  notation  in  the  G 
clef  will  shew  the  position  of  the  eight  Gregorian, 
tones: 
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L  Ton* 

4th.  3th. 


IIL  Tone. 


m 


4th 


II.  TONE. 


IV.  Tone. 
 v  


4th. 


V.  Ton* 


4th. 


VII.  Tons. 


£3 


3 


4th. 


VL  Tone. 

 y  


VIII.  Tone. 
 v—  


cannot  be  a  doulit  that  Pone  Gregory  greatly 
improved  the  church-music  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  eight  tone*  have  always  been  ascribed  to  him. 
That  the}'  are  of  great  antiquity  is  certain,  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  a  treatise  on  choral  singing 
by  one  Aurelian  in  the  9th  century.  The  different 
character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends  entirely 
on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the  above 
example  are  marked  with  a  . — ..  Several  of  the 
tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  many  as  four, 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each 
only  one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  Gregorian  church-music,  see  N.  A.  Jaussen's 
Grand rt'jrJn  dea  Oregon  anschen  Kirchengeeanges, 
published  by  Schott  in  Mainz,  1846. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  a  Scotch  family  remark- 
ably distinguished,  like  that  of  the  Bernoulli  is,  in 
the  history  of  science.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
the  union  in  marriage  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregory, 
minister  of  Drum  oak,  Aberdeenshire,  to  a  daughter 
of  a  David  Anderson,  who  is  described  by  Dr  Hutton 
in  his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  as 
'  of  Finzaugh.  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular 
turn  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.' 
The  most  distinguished  offspring  of  this 


Grboort,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  November 
or  1639.  He  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
after  leaving  which,  he  betook  himself  to  optical 
science,  in  which  he  made  his  first  discoveries.  At 
the  age  of  24,  he  invented  the  reflecting-telescope 
known  by  his  name,  and  which  he  described  in 
a  work,  entitled  Optica  Promota.  In  1664  or  1666, 
he  went  to  London  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  his  telescope  ;  but  finding  the  artists  he  employed 
wanting  in  the  skill  necessary  for  grinding  the 
metal  for  the  object-speculum,  he  passed  on  to  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
study ;  and  in  the  year  1667,  produced  his  Vera 
dradi  et  Hyperbola  Quadratura,  followed,  in  1668, 
by  two  other  works,  Geometric  Para  Universalis, 
and  Exxrcitationea  Geometrical.  These  works  led  him 
into  correspondence  with  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  the  age— Newton,  Huyghens,  Wallis,  &c.  He 
was  immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  iu  1669  he 
obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews,  a  chair  which  he  filled  for  about  six  years. 
Here,  in  1672,  he  produced  The.  Great  and  Xew  Art 
qf  Weighing  Vanity,  4c.,  which  bore  to  be  the  work 
of  M.  Patrick  Mathers,  Archbedal  to  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expose 
«.  T^  „,  .  BU*  o.  Glasgow, 


who  had  put  a  slight  on  one  of  the  St  Andrew* 
professors.  In  1674,  G.,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  George  Jamieson, 
a  distinguished  painter,  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair,  which  he  did  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  In  October  1675,  when  shewing 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he  was 
struck  with  total  blindness,  and  a  few  davs  after 
died  at  the  age  of  36.  For  a  particular  list  and 
account  of  his  works  and  discoveries,  see  Button's 
Philosophical  and  Afathematicftl  Dictionary.  Dr 
Hutton  describes  him  as  a  man  of  very  acute  and 
penetrating  genius,  possessing  an  inventive  mathe- 
matical genius  of  the  first  order ;  somewhat  irri- 
table in  temper ;  but  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
amiable  characters  of  a  true  philosopher— that  of 
being  content  with  his  fortune. 

Ry  his  marriage  with  Mary  Jamieson.  James  G. 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  J  auks  G.,  M.D.,  bora 
in  1674,  who  became  professor  of  medicine  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  founded  the  School  of 
Medicine,  This  James  G.  had  two  sons,  James  G., 
M.D.  (the  second),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Aberdeen  professorship ;  and  John  (J.,  M.D.,  who 
merits  particular  notice.  He  was  bora  at  Aber- 
deen in  1724,  where  he  received  his  early  education; 
afterwards  be  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
Leyden,  and  Paris.  After  filling  in  succession  the 
chairs  of  phdosophy  and  medicine  at  Aberdeen, 
he  was  up]  minted,  in  1766,  professor  of  the  practice 
I  of  medicine  in  EiUnburgh,  where  he  long  enjoyed 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  practising  physi- 
cian, along  with  the  greatest  personal  popularity. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Edinburgh  in  its  most  brilliant  jieriod.  He 
died  9th  February  1773.  Among  his  works  are— 
Element*  of  the  Practice  of  Phytic,  1772  ;  A  Com- 
parative View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  .Van 
with  those  of  the  A  nimol  World,  1 765 ;  ami  A 
Father's  Legacy  to  hia  Daughtera  (published  after  bis 
death),  1793.  In  1788  his  works  were  collected  in  4 
vols.  12mo,  by  Mr  Tytler  (Lord  Woodbouselee),  who 
prefaced  them  by  a  life  of  the  author.  A  Life  of 
him  was  also  written  by  Mr  Sinellie.  His  son, 
Dr  James  G.  (the  third),  became  distinguished  as 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  a  leading  man  in  his  profession.  He  was  the 
author  of  Philosophical  ana  Literary  Ruaya,  2  vol*. 
8vo,  Edin.  1792.  The  son  of  this  Dr  James  was 
the  late  William  G.,  professor,  at  one  time,  of 
chemistry  in  King's  College,  Aberd  <en,  and  who 
died  April  1858.  as  professor  of  chenis*ry  in  the 
ty  of  Edinburgh,    Wilham  G.  was  well 
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known  by  his  works  on  chemistry,  and  his  edition 
u  the  inorganic  part  of  Turner's  Elements  of 
Ckenustry;  the  organic  part  of  which  was  edited 
by  Liehig.  He  also  translated,  1855,  Liebig's  Prin- 
n^e*  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Amongst  his  con- 
tributions to  chemistry  may  be  noticed  his  improved 
processes  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
muriate  of  morphia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  his 
memoirs  on  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
pn-paration  of  creatine,  on  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  uric  acid,  on  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  alloxan,  on  the  purification  of  chloroform,  Ac 

We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  original  stock — the 
family  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  and  Jane  Anderson. 
lime*  0.,  inventor  of  the  telescope,  and  founder  of 
the  line  of  distinguished  men  which  we  have  just 
followed,  had  an  elder  brother  of  the  name  of 
David— a  remarkable  man,  skilled  in  medicine,  phil- 
osophy, and  mathematics,  and  known  as  David  G. 
of  Kinardie — the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  kept 
s  barometer,  a  circumstance  which,  according  to  Dr 
Huttoo,  nearly  led  to  his  being  tried  by  presbytery 
as  a  wizard.  This  David  had  three  sons,  named 
respectively,  David,  James,  and  Charles.  The  first 
of  these  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy, 
Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
there  received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
vm  completed  at  Edinburgh.  He  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  disposed  to  mathematical  studies,  by 
saving  been  appointed  literary  executor  of  his  uncle 
James— of  the  telescope -mure  likely  it  is  that  he 
vat  so  appointed  because  he  had  already  manifested 
»a  aptitude  for  such  studies.  With  the  executry, 
at  any  rate,  his  uncle's  'mantle'  descended  upon 
him.  In  bis  23d  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
by  his  lectures  in  this  chair,  he  had  the  honour  of 
bring  the  first  to  introduce  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
into  the  schools.  In  1691,  through  the  friendship 
of  Newton  and  Flam  steed,  he  obtained  the  vacant 
carman  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  for 
which  the  illustrious  Halley  was  a  competitor. 
Hslley,  however,  soon  after  obtained  the  professor 
ship  of  geometry  in  the  same  university,  and  became 
s  great  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Gregory's.  Dr 
David  died  at  Maidenhead  in  1710,  in  his  49th  year. 

Among  the  works  of  Dr  David  G.  may  be 
mt-ntioned,  JSxercitatio  Geometrica  de  Dimension* 
Fiynrarum  (Edin.  1684)  ;  Catoptrietr  et  D'toptrico? 
Sfhttritn  Elementa  (Oxford,  1695),  which  contained 
the  substance  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  and  in 
which,  among  other  ingenious  matters,  Dr  Hutton 
thinks  there  is  an  anticipation  of  Dolland's  Achro- 
antic  Telescope.  Astronomia  Phytic**  et  Geometrical 
EkmrHto\  Oxford,  1702.  An  edition  of  Euclid 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  highly  valued,  1703. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  worked  with  Dr 
Halley  on  an  edition  of  the  Conic*  of  Apollonius, 
bat  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished.  He  was  the 
first  w';o  considered  the  Catenary,  on  which  he 
left  a  paper  in  MS.,  besides  a  short  treatise 
of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarithm* ;  a 
treatise  on  Practical  Geometry,  published  in  1745 
by  Maclaurin ;  and  many  memoirs  which  were 

fnblished  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  vols,  xviii.— xxv.  Of 
is  four  sons,  the  eldest,  David  G.,  became  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  and  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church.  On  Dr  David  G.  removing  I 
to  Oxford,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1691,  in  the  | 
Ediaborgh  chair,  by  his  brother  James,  who  filled 
t  for  33  years,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  place, 
m  1725,  to  Maclaurin.  His  brother  Charles, 
fa  1707,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  8t 
Andrews,  an  office  which  he  held  for  32  years, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
snotbo*  David,  wIk  died  176a— The  three  sons  of 


David  of  Kinardie  were  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
professors  of  mathematics  in  three  universities, 
while  two  of  them  left  sons  who  obtained  profes- 
sorships. Dr  Thomas  Reid  of  Glasgow,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  a  nephew,  through  his  mother,  of 
these  illustrious  brothers.  Altogether,  it  is  said 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  289)  that 
no  less  than  16  members  of  this  family  have  held 
British  professorships. — Mention  must  be  made,  in 
conclusion, of  R.  F.  Gregory,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  author  of  Examples  in  Differ- 
ential and  Integrtd  Calculus,  and  other  valuable 
works,  who  died  before  bearing  the  full  fruits  of 
his  genius,  and  who  is  understood  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Scottish  Gregories. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  sixteen  popes,  of 
whom  the  most  important,  historically,  are  treated 
in  separate  articles. 

GREGORY  I.,  the  Great,  a  father  and  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  born  in  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family.    His  father,  Gordianus.  was  a  sena- 
tor, and  ime  of  the  earlier  pontiffs ;  Felix  III.  had 
belonged  to  the  tame  family.    At  a  comparatively 
early  age  G.  was  named  by  the  Emjieror  Justin  it. 
to  the  important  charge  of  praetor  of  Rome ;  but 
he  voluntarily  relinquished  this  office,  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  world  into  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded  in  Rome,  under  the  title  of 
St  Andrew's.    This  was  but  one  of  many  such 
acts  of  religious  munificence.    *  He  founded  and 
endowed,'  says  Dean  Milman,  'six  monasteries  in 
Sicily.'  Before  entering  the  Roman  convent,  equally 
founded  by  himself,  which  he  chose  for  his  own 
retreat,  'he  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly 
robes,  his  silk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture, 
and  not  even  assuming  to  himself  the  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  monastic 
duties,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  God.'  This 
was  probably  alxrat  575.    He  was  elected  abbot  of 
his  monastery,  and  it  was  while  he  was  still  in  this 
office  that  the  well-known  incident  befell  of  his 
meeting  the  Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  slave- 
market,  and  on  being  struck  by  their  beauty,  and 
learning  that  they  came  from  a  pagan  land,  resolving 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  that  land  to 
Christianity.    He  set  forth  on  his  journey,  but  the 
clamour  of  the  Romans  at  his  loss  led  the  pope 
Benedict  to  compel  his  return,  and  eventually  to 
enrol  him  in  the  secular  ministry  by  ordaining 
him  one  of  the  seven  Regionary  Deacons  of  Rome. 
Benedict's  successor,  Pelagius  II.,  sent  G.  as  nuncio 
to  Constantinople,  to  implore  the  emperor's  aid 
against  the  Lombards.    He  resided  three  years  iu 
Constantinople,  during  which  time  he  commenced, 
and  perhaps  completed,  his  great  work,  the  Expo- 
sition of  Job.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he  resumed 
his  place  as  abbot,  and  on  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in 
a  plague  which  laid  waste  the  city,  G.  was  unani- 
mously called  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  to  succeed  him.    He  used  every  means,  even 
to  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  withhold 
his  consent,  to  evade  the  dignity ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  was  consecrated  September  3,  590. 
Few  pontiffs  have  equalled,  hardly  one  has  sur- 
passed, G.  as  the  administrator  of  the  multiplied 
concerns  of  the  vast  charge  thus  assigned  to  him. 
'  Nothing,'  says  Dean  Milman,  '  seems  too  great, 
nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  earnest  personal 
solicitude  ;  from  the  most  minute  point  in  the 
ritual,  or  regulations  about  the  papal  farms  in 
Sicily,  he  passes  to  the  conversion  of  Britain,  the 
extirpation  of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  GauL 
negotiations  with  the  aimed  conquerors  of  Italy, 
the  revolutions  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  title 
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of  Universal  Pishop  usurped  by  John  of  Constan- 
tinople' (i  ali»  Christianity,  i.  439).  There  is  no 
depAitirent  of  rcclesiastical  administration  in  which 
he  lias  not  left  marks  of  hid  energy  and  his  great- 
ness. To  him  the  Roman  Church  is  indebted  for 
;he  complete  and  consistent  organisation  of  her 
public  service*  and  the  details  of  her  ritual,  for 
tiiu  regulation  and  systematisation  of  her  sacred 
cnants.  The  mission  to  England,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  undertake  in  person,  was  intrusted  by 
him,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  personal  obligation,  to 
Augustine;  and.  under  his  auspices,  Britain  was 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christian  Europe.  Under 
him  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  loug  An  an,  was 
united  to  the  church.  Nor  was  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  aud  in  purifying  of  the 
morality  of  the  church,  inferior  to  his  ardour  for 
its  diffusion.  His  letters,  which  are  numerous 
and  most  interesting,  are  full  of  evidences  of  the 
universality  of  his  vigilance.  On  occasion  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Lointmrds, 
G.  is  declared  by  Milman  to  have  'exercised  the 
real  power  by  i>erformiug  the  protecting  part  of  a 
sovereign  ; '  and  in  his  general  administration,  to 
have  been  '  in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  as  yet  in 
avowed  authority,  a  temj>omI  sovereign.'  Against 
the  memory  of  his  administration  of  Romo  a  charge 
was  formerly  made,  that  m  his  zeal  against  paganism 
he  destroyed  the  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings 
of  the  pagan  city  ;  but  Gibbon  confesses  that  the 
evidence  '  is  recent  aud  uncertain  ; '  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authority  to  which  Gibbon  himself  refers, 
Flatina,  simply  mentions  the  charge  in  order  to 
repudiate  it.  The  same, according  to  Milman,  may  be 
■aid  of  '  the  fa  le  of  his  having  burned  the  Palatine 
Library  in  his  hatred  of  tiagan  literature,  which  is 
now  rejected'  As  regards  the  general  government 
of  the  church,  G.  reprobates  very  strongly  the 
assumption  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
of  the  title  of  Ecumenical  or  Universal  Bishop ;  the 
more  especially,  as  the  object  of  John  in  assuming 
this  title  was  to  justify  au  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own  patriarchate.  In 
his  writings,  too,  the  details  of  the  whole  dog- 
matical system  of  the  modern  church  are  very 
fully  developed.  His  works  rill  four  folio  volumes. 
His  Letter*,  and,  still  more,  his  Dia!r>yue#,  abound 
with  miraculous  and  legendary  narratives,  which, 
however  uncritical  in  their  character,  are  most 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  maimers  and  habits 
of  thought  of  that  age.  G.,  with  all  his  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  was  most  gentle  in 
his  treatment  of  heathens  and  Jews,  and  he  used 
all  his  efforts  to  repress  slave- dealing,  and  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  slavery.  He  died  March 
12.  604. 

GREGORY  II.,  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  elected 
bishop  of  that  see  in  715.  His  pontificate  is 
specially  noticeable  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  territorial  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
see  in  Italy.  The  Eastern  emperors  having  almost 
utterly  abandoned  the  government,  and,  still  more, 
the  defence  of  Italy,  and  the  aggressions  of  the 
Lombards  becoming  every  year  more  formidable, 
the  imperial  authority  in  the  West  sunk  into  little 
more  than  a  name ;  and  the  tyrannical  and  Itarbarous 
measures  by  wliich  the  Eni|K;ror  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
attempted  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  image-wor- 
ship, weakened  still  more  the  tie  whicli  bound  Italy 
to  the  Eastern  emperors.  The  natural  result  of  the 
diminution  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  was 
the  growth  of  that  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the  deserted 
Italian  provinces  looked,  j>artly  as  their  spiritual 
counsellor  and  head,  partly  as  their  mediator 
with  the  barbarous  enemy,  partly  as  the  centre 
of  the  political  federation  for  self-defence  which 
100 


their  very  isolation  necessitated.  G.  convened  • 
council  in  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  honour  Jus 
to  images,  and  addressed  a  very  energetic  letter  to 
the  emperor,  protesting  against  the  sacrilegious  out- 
rages of  which  he  ha«I  been  guilty,  explaining  and 
defending  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  image-worship, 
and  warning  the  emperor  that  the  feelings  of  his 
subjects  were  so  completely  alienated  by  his  con- 
duet,  that  it  was  only  the  pojic's  influence  which 
prevented  them  from  throwing  off  all  allegiance. 
G.  has  lieen  accused  of  himself  fomenting  this  dis- 
affection. The  contrary,  however,  is  attested,  not 
only  by  G.'s  own  letters,  but  also  by  Paul  the 
Deacon,  in  his  History  of  the.  Lo>*banls  (book  vi 
c.  3f>) ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  circumstances 
themselves,  and  the  well  known  character  of  the 
emperor,  would  sufficiently  cxplaiu  any  degree  of 
discontent  in  Italy.  At  all  event*,  tne  result  of 
the  contest  was  a  most  notable  aggrandisement  of 
the  political  authority  aud  intlueuce  of  the  popes 
in  Italy.    G.  II.  .lied  in  731. 

GREGORY  III.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded 
Gregory  II.  in  731.  The  encroachments  of  the 
Ixwnltards  in  Italy  dnring  his  pontificate  became 
so  formidable,  that  as  the  Eastern  emperors  still 
remained  |«owerless  or  indifferent  to  the  protection 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Romans  charged  G. 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Charles  Martel,  sobciting 
his  succour  against  the  enemy,  and  proposing,  upon 
that  condition,  to  recognise  him  as  their  protector, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  consul  and  patri- 
cian of  Rome.  This  offer  was  made  by  the  pope 
'  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  primus,'  and  is 
of  great  historical  imjKirtanee  in  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  papal  power  in 
Italy.  The  embassy  failed,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  his  war  with  the  Saracens,  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
Charles ;  but  it  was  a  step  towards  the  con  elim- 
ination of  the  independence  of  the  West.  G.  IIL 
died  in  741. 

GREGORY  VII.,  pre-eminently  the  historic*) 
representative  of  the  temjioral  claims  of  the  mediae- 
val papacy,  was  born,  about  1020,  at  Saona,  a  village 
in  the  southern  border  of  Tuscany.  Whether  his 
family  belonged  to  the  burgher  or  the  noble  cli 
is  disputed  by  his  biographers.  His  family 
Hildeorand,  would  imply  a  Teutonic  descent;  but 
by  birth  and  education,  at  least,  he  was  Italian. 
His  youth  was  passed  at  Rome,  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Mary  on  the  Aventine,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Laurence  (afterwards  bishop  of  Amalti),  w  as  abbot. 
From  Rome,  he  passed  into  France,  where  he  entered 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluuy,  in  the  schools 
of  which  he  completed  his  education ;  and  from 
the  strict  ascetic  observances  there  practised  by 
him,  he  acquired  those  habits  of  austerity  which 
distinguished  his  entire  life.  He  visited  the 
court  of  Henry  III.,  and  obtained  by  his  preaching 
the  reputation  of  great  eloquence.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  liecame  the  chaplain  of  Gregory  VL,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  he  again  withdrew 
to  his  former  retreat  at  Cluny,  from  which  he  was 
only  recalled  by  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  new 
and  zealous  ]k>|k>,  Leo  IX.,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Rome  in  1049.  Under  this  active  and  devoted 
pontiff,  HUdebrand  exercised  great  influence.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  eventually  created  cardinal.  Besides 
the  important  domestic  employment*  which  were 
assigned  to  him,  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  the 
important  council  of  Tours,  in  which  the  cause  of 
Bereugar  was  examined.  Under  all  the  short  but 
iin|>ortant  pontificates  of  the  successors  of  Leo  IX., 
who  are  known  in  history  a*  the 
IL,  Stephen  LX., 
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Alexander  II. — Hildebrand  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  influence,  and  by  inspiring  into  their  govern- 
ment of  the  church  the  great  principles  to  which  his 
hie  was  vowed,  he  preiiared  the  way  for  the  full 
development  of  his  own  theory  of  the  jwpucy.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  at  Home,  without  awaiting 
the  imperial  authorisation,  three  days  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  1 1.  The  German  bishops,  who 
feared  tbo  strong  arm  of  those  reforms  of  which  his 
name  was  a  guarantee,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Em|ieror  Henry  IV".  from  assenting  to  the  election  ; 
but  Henry  gave  his  approval,  and  the  new  nope 
»m  crowned,  July  10,  1073.  From  the  date  of  his 
election,  the  pontificate  of  G.  was  one  life-long 
struggle  for  the  assertion  of  the  principles  with 
which  he  believed  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  regeneration  of  society  itself  to  bo  inseparably 
bound  op.  Regarding  as  the  great  evil  of  his  time 
the  thoroughly  secularised  condition  of  the  church 
in  a  great  jiart  of  EurojM»,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy,  he  directed  against  this  all  his 
efforts.  The  position  occupied  by  the  higher  clergy 
as  feudal  proprietors,  the  right  of  investiture  with 
the  temporalities  of  benefices  claimed  by  the  crown, 
the  consequent  dc|>endence  of  the  clergy  upon 
the  sovereign,  and  the  temptation  to  simony  (see 
Simony)  which  it  involved,  were,  in  the  mind  of  G., 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  under  which  Eur«»|>e  was 
pmaning;  and  of  all  these  he  regarded  investiture 
(see  Investiture)  as  the  fountain  and  the  source. 
While,  therefore,  ho  laboured  by  every  species  of 
enactment,  by  visitations,  by  encyclical  letters,  and 
by  personal  exhortations,  precepts,  and  censures, 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  the  details  of  dis- 
cipline—eel  ilvacy,  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the 
instruction  of  the  people— and  to  repress  simony  and 
pluralism,  it  was  against  the  fundamental  abuse  of 
investiture  that  his  main  efforts  were  directed.  In 
the  year  after  his  election,  he  prohibited  this  prac- 
tice, under  pain  of  excommunication  lioth  for  the 
investor  ana  the  invested,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  actually  issued  that  sentence  against  several 
bishops  and  councillors  of  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  (see  Henry  IV.),  disregarding  these 
menaces,  and  taking  the  offending  bishops  under  his 
protection,  G.  cited  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  Henry's  sole  reply  was  a  haughty  defi- 
ance ;  and  in  a  diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  he  formally 
declared  G.  deposed  from  the  pontificate.  G.  was 
not  slow  to  retaliate  by  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation; and  in  this  sentence,  unless  revoked  or 
removed  by  absolution  in  twelve  months,  by  the 
law  of  the  empire  at  the  time,  was  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  all  civd  rights,  and  deposition  from 
ever}'  civd  and  political  office.  Henry  s  Saxon  sub- 
jects appealing  to  this  law  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and,  by  a  humiliating  ]>cnance,  to 
which  he  submitted  at  Canossa,  in  January  1077, 
he  obtained  absolution  from  the  pojie  in  jicrson. 
This  <ubiniasion,  however,  was  but  feigned  ;  and  on 
bis  ijlisemient  triumph  over  his  rival,  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  Henry  resumed  hostilities  with  the  pope, 
and  in  1080  again  declared  him  deposed,  and  caused 
to  be  apiHitntcd  in  his  place  the  antipope  Guihert, 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
II L  After  a  protracted  siege  of  three  years,  Henry, 
in  the  year  1084,  took  possession  of  Rome.  G. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Just, 
nowever,  as  G.  was  on  the  point  of  tailing  into 
bu  euetny's  hands.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman 
Duke  of  Apulia,  entered  the  city,  set  G.  free,  and 
compelled  Henry  to  return  to  Germany;  but  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  Rome  was  reduced 
obliged  G.  to  withdraw  first  to  Monte  Cassino,  and 
altimately  to  Salerno,  where  be  died.  May  25,  1085. 
-lis  dying  words  are  a  deeply  affecting,  but  yet  a  stern 


and  unbending  profession  of  the  faith  of  bis  whol* 
life,  and  of  the  profound  convictions  under  which 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge  him  to  have  acted.  *  1 
have  loved  justice  anil  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  I 
die  an  exile.'  The  character  of  G.  VI L,  and  the 
theory  of  church-polity  which  he  represents,  are 
differently  judged  by  the  different  religious  schools ; 
but  his  theory  is  confessed  by  all,  even  those  who 
most  strongly  reprobate  it  as  an  excess,  to  have  beeu 
grand  in  its  conception,  and  unselfish  in  its  object 
'The  theory  of  Augustine's  city  of  God,'  says 
Milmau,  '  no  doubt  swain  before  his  mind,  on  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise,  and  rule  the  world  by 
religion.'  In  bis  conception  of  the  constitution  of 
Christian  society,  the  spiritual  power  was  the  first 
and  highest  element  It  was  to  direct  to  command 
the  temiKind,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  compel  it* 
obedieuce ;  but  as  the  theory  is  explained  by  Fene- 
lon,  by  Gosselin,  and  other  modern  Catholics,  the 
arms  which  it  was  authorised  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  coercion  were  the  arms  of  the  spirit  only.  It 
could  comjiel  by  jienalties,  but  these  penalties  were 
only  the  censures  of  the  church ;  and  if,  in  certain 
circumstances,  temporal  forfeitures  (as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  IV.)  were  annexed  to  these  censures,  this, 
it  is  argued,  was  the  result  of  the  civd  legislation 
of  the  iiarticulor  country,  not  of  any  general  eccle- 
siastical Law.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Henry,  the  impe- 
rial crown  was  forfeited,  according  to  the  Swabian 
code,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  emperor's  remaining 
for  twelve  months  under  excommunication  without 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  sentence  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of 
the  lengths  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the 
occasion  and  the  object  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands 
of  G.  were  always  such  as  to  command  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  philosophical  student  of  the  history  of 
the  middle  age.  By  his  firm  and  unbending  efforts 
to  suppress  tbo  unchristian  vices  which  deformed 
society,  and  to  restrain  the  tyranny  which  oppressed 
the  subject  as  much  as  it  enslaved  the  church,  he 
tmglit  his  age  'that  there  was  a  being  on  earth 
whose  s]iecial  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  defenceless, 
to  succour  the  succourless,  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
poor.'  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  G.  as 
of  one  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with 
awe,  but  in  some  respects,  and  with  some  great 
drawbacks,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. — See  Mil- 
man's  Latin  Christianity,  vol  iii.  ;  Bowden's  Lift 
of  Greffonj  VII.  (1840) ;  Voigt's  HUdil*andt  aU 
P<i/ut  iirt'jor  VII.  und  aein  ZeitalUr. 

GREGORY  XIII.,  Hugh  Bconcomtaono,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  January  7, 1502.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  professorship 
of  law  for  several  years.  Having  settled  at  Rome 
in  1530,  he  was  distinguished  by  several  important 
employments,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  of  the 
couucil  of  Trent  on  his  return  whence,  he  was 
created  cardinal  in  1564.  and  sent  as  legate  to  Spain. 
On  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  G.  was  elected  pope  in 
1572.  Not  one  among  the  post- reformation  pontiff  s 
has  surpassed  G.  in  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  education ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
colleges  in  Rome  were  wholly  or  in  part  endowed 
by  him ;  and  his  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  2,000,000  Roman  crowns. 
The  most  interesting  event  of  his  pontificate,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (see  Calendar),  which  was  the  result  of 
long  consideration,  and  was  finally  made  public  in 
1582.  A  grievous  imputation  rests  on  the  memory 
of  G.  from  the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  a  7V  Deum 
1  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
I  mew  (see  St  Bartholomew)  ;  but  in  justice  it  must 
!  be  said,  tUt  this  was  done  on  the  report  of  the 
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French  ambassador,  which  represented  that  bloody 
event,  >iot  as  a  deliberate  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  but  simply  as  the  suppression  of  a 
battled  Huguenot  conspiracy.  G.  published  a  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Dt>. -return  Oratiani  with  learned 
notes.    He  died  in  1585,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN — from  his  erudition 
in  sacred  literature  also  called  the  Thkolooian — was 
l»orn  nix  ait  3'2y  at  A naiizum, a  village  nearNazianzus, 
in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Ca>sarea.  His  father, 
whose  n.une  also  was  Gregory,  and  who  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  heathen  sect  of  Hypaistatics,  i.  e., 
Worshippers  of  the  Most  High,  but  also  of  the  fire, 
like  the  Persians,  and  keepers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  the  law  of  the  purity  of  meats,  had,  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  his  pious  wife  Nonna,  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity  about  the  time  of  the  great 
Nicasan  Council  (325),  and  four  years  later  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Nazianzus.  Formed 
to  piety  by  domestic  example,  G.  was  at  an  early 
age  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education, 
to  Cajsarea,  in  Palestine,  where  the  study  of  eloquence 
then  flourished.  He  then  visited  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  subsequently  of  Athens,  where  he 
met  Basil  the  Great,  then  also  a  young  student, 
and  became  his  most  intimate  frieud.  At  the 
same  time,  there  studied  at  Atheus,  Julian,  later 
eni]»T>>r  and  apostate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  three  often  met  and  had  friendly  discussions 
on  the  subjects  of  their  common  studies ;  although 
G.,  even  at  that  time,  augured  no  good  for  Julian, 
who  exhibited  signs  of  '  an  unsettled  and  arrogant 
mind.'  G.  having  made  brilliant  progress  in  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  sacred  literature,  returned 
to  Nazianzus,  and  here  tiret  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  father,  consecrating  to  God, 
at  the  same  time,  all  'his  goods,  his  glory,  his 
health,  his  tongue,  and  his  talents;'  and,  in  order 
to  be  still  more  able  to  pursue  a  life  of  austere 
devotiou,  he  retired  into  solitude,  and  took  up 
his  abode  with  Basil  in  the  desert  near  the  river 
Iris,  in  Pontus.  Recalled  by  his  father,  G.  was 
ordained  priest,  and  afterwards  fled ;  and  being 
recalled  a  second  time,  he  returned  to  Nazianzus, 
assisted  his  father  iu  the  ministry,  and  preached  to 
the  people.  In  371  or  372,  >St  Basil,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  Bishop  of  Cwsarea,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  see  of  Sasime,  a  small  town 
in  Capjwdocia.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  new  dignity,  when,  overcome  again  by 
his  innate  repugnance  to  public  life,  he  retired,  a 
bishop  without  a  bishopric,  to  Nazianzus,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  373.  He 
then  went  into  a  monastery  at  Seleucia,  which,  how- 
aver,  after  the  death  of  the  Em|»eror  Valens  (378), 
he  was  iiiduced  to  leave,  in  order  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  small  Nioean  congregation  in  Constan- 
tinople, where,  until  then,  Arianism  had  held  undis- 
puted sway.  G.  was  after  a  short  time,  when  his 
erudition  and  eloquence  became  conspicuous,  elected 
archbishop,  upon  which  the  Arians  became  so  exaape- 
rated  that  his  very  life  was  in  danger.  G.,  although 
upheld  by  the  Po|»e  Damasus  ami  the  Emj>eror 
Thcodosius.  preferred  resigning  his  see  voluntarily, 
'  in  order  to  lay  the  storm,  like  another  Jonah, 
although  he  had  not  excited  it,'  He  went  back  to 
Nazianzus,  and  took  up  his  solitary  aliode  near 
Arianzus,  where,  after  some  years  of  a  most  ascetic 
life,  he  died  in  389.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence,  during  the  Crusades,  to 
Rome.  His  day  is,  with  the  Latins,  the  9th  of  May. 
His  character  and  tem|>er,  ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
but  at  the  same  time  dreamy  and  melancholy,  hard, 
but  also  tender,  ambitious  and  yet  humble,  all  his 


writings,  which  mostly  serve  the  great  aim  of  his  life 

— to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Nica>an  orthodoxy 
against  the  heresies  of  the  Arians  and  Apollinarists. 
The  merits  of  his  writings — which  vividly  portray 
the  instability  and  vacillation  of  his  life— are  very 
unequal ;  sometimes  not  inferior  to  the  sublimes* 
flights  of  poetical  genius,  and  withal  of  a  classical 
elegance  and  refinement,  they  at  other  times  Itecome 
redundant,  pedantic,  and  heavy  with  far-fetched 
similes.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  G.  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  first  orators,  and  most  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  writers  of  all  times.  His 
surviving  works  consist  chiefly  of  about  53  orations, 
242  letters,  and  156  poems— meditations,  descriptions, 
acrostics,  epigrams,  ,ve.  t<>  which  Tollius  (Utrecht, 
1696)  has  added  20  more,  which  he  called  Carminm 
Cyijnea.  Muni  ton  published  (Padua,  1709)  228  other 
unedited  epigrams.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1550,  folio.  Another 
editiou  appeared  in  Pans  1609—1611  (2  vols,  folio), 
by  Morel,  which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1630; 
Lei|«ic  (or  rather  Cologne),  1690,  and  Venice,  1753 ; 
but  none  of  these  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  last 
edition,  but  little  improved,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bcnetlictinea,  apjieared  in  2  vols.  (Paris,  1760— 
1840).  His  separate  works  have  frequently  been 
edited,  and  partly  translated  into  different  tongues. 

GREC.ORY  OF  ARMENIA,  commonly  called 
Thk  Illuminator,  was  the  ajiostle  of  Christianity 
among  the  Armenians.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  primitive  church,  little  is  known  of 
his  early  history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated 
at  Carsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  H« 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Tiridatea, 
king  of  Armenia,  by  whom  he  was  subjected  to 
severe  |K>rsecution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to 
worship  idols.  Some  severe  public  calamity  which 
succeeded,  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  divine 
wrath,  the  king  immediately  put  himself  and  his 
subjects  under  G.'s  instructions.  The  people  were 
converted  in  great  numbers,  and  churches  immedi- 
ately erected  throughout  the  country  ;  and  G.,  after 
receiving  ordination  at  Cajsarea,  returned  as  metro- 
politan of  Armenia,  and  baptised  his  converts, 
Fhis  took  place  about  the  lieginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Many  authors  have  given  in  their  work* 
discourses  professedly  by  G.,  but  now  believed  to 
be  spurious.  The  memory  of  G.  is  held  in  great 
reverence  in  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and 
Armenian  churches,  and  he  is  one  of  the  saints  ol 
the  Roman  Calendar. 

GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  Saint,  a  Greek 
Church-father,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great,  born  about  332  at  Sebaste,  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  study  of  sciences  and  phdosophy, 
and  subsequently  married  a  pious  and  honourable 
lady.  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  however,  he 
separated  from  her,  and  abjuring  the  world,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  a  short 
relapse  into  his  old  profane  studies,  he  renounced  this 
'apostacy'  for  ever,  and  in  372  was  made  Bishop 
of  Nyssa,  a  city  in  Cappad  oeia,  in  Lesser  Armenia, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Arians,  who  knew  him  to 
be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Nicene  creed.  They 
at  once  commenced  an  opposition  to  him.  G.  was 
deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  flee.  He 
lived  for  some  years  in  seclusion,  until,  at  the  death 
of  Valens  (378),  Gratianus  restored  him  to  his  see. 
In  379,  he  was  charged  by  the  council  of  Anboch, 
to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  in 
order  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  orthodoxy 
and  peace,  the  many  years  of  heresy  and  dissension 


instability  and  vacillation  between  a  life  of  content-  that  had  preceded  having  created  a  sad  confusion 
plation  and  of  action,  are  vividly  depicted  in  his  among  the  flock  of  the  faithful.    In  381  he  was 
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chosen  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  to  be  one  of 
the  '  Centres '  of  faith  for  the  Catholic  communion, 
Lt.au  arbiter  of  orthodoxy  for  his  and  other  congre- 
gations, principally  in  Pontus.  He  further  assisted 
at  the  councils  held  in  that  city  in  382  and  383,  and 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  both,  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  honourable  title  of  Metrojiolitan  was 
nnanimously  conferred  upon  him.  The  last  time 
0.  serins  to  have  appeared  publicly,  was  at  the 
council  at  Constantinople  in  394  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  second  Nioean 
council  conferred  upon  him  the  pre-eminent  title  of 
•  Pater  Patrum. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  Although 
not  fraught  with  the  glowing  eloquence  and  pene- 
trating acumen  of  a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  a 
Basil,  they  exhibit  a  greater  depth  of  poetical  feel- 
ing and  philosophical  thought,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  abound  in  practical  teachings  and  wise 
counsel!)  for  every  stage  of  life.  The  fanciful,  often 
jmerile  subtleties  and  conceits  which  occur  no  leas 
frequently,  are  rather  to  be  put  to  the  account  of 
the  times  in  which  G.  lived,  when  symbolism  and 
allegory  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  G. 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  having  been  one  of 
the  first  who  manfully  stood  out  for  the  ancient 
Greek — albeit  heathen — philosophy.  His  writings 
are  indeed  fully  imbued  with  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism.  and  he  went  as  far  as  to  borrow  the 
technical  terms  of  these  masters  for  his  theological 
investigations.  4  As  the  Israelites  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,'  he  said,  '  so  Christianity  must  carry 
along  with  it  all  that  is  costly  out  of  the  pagan 
camp a  sayiog  which,  however,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  some  other  Fathers  of  the  early  church. 
His  orthodoxy  has  been  questioned  in  later  times  ; 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  strongly  condemning  as 
heathenish,  the  view  that  religion  was  mostly 
dependent  on  the  dogma  :  according  to  him,  religion 
was  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  feeling.  The 
council  of  Rphesus  solemnly  and  most  energetically 
declared  for  the  soundness  of  his  teaching,  refuting 
the  heretics  out  of  his  own  writings.  Of  his  Christ- 
ology— in  the  main  that  of  Origen — viz..  that  the 
Logos  had  penetrated  all  parte  of  the  human  nature, 
and  thus  elevated  it  to  himself,  we  will  treat  uuder 
this  latter.  The  Latius  celebrate  the  day  of  G. 
on  the  loth  of  January,  the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of 
March.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  a  catechetic 
treatise;  a  dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection, 
called  Macr'tnia,  after  his  sister  (supposed  to  have 
been  held  at  her  death-bed) ;  a  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Tnnity  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghott^  besides 
a  number  of  homilies.  The  first  complete  Latin 
edition  of  his  writings,  comprising  dissertations  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dogmatical  and  con- 
troversial treatises,  discourses,  sermons,  panegyrics, 
biographies,  letters,  &c  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
153/  (folio),  and  was  followed  by  others  at  Basel 
(1362  and  1571),  and  Paris  (1573  and  16!>3).  The 
first  Greek  and  Latin  editions  by  the  Jesuit  Gretier 
a/ >|  tea  red  in  Paris  (1615 — 1618),  in  2  vols.,  foL,  and 
was  reprinted  there  in  1638.  Separate  works  of 
0.  have  been  edited  repeatedly,  but  next  to  none 
have  sfuicared  in  any  modern  translation. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  originally  called 
Gunnies  Florentines,  born  544  at  Auvergne, 
in  a  family  exalted  by  rank  as  well  as  by  piety. 
On  the  paternal  side,  he  traced  his  descent  from 
Vellios  Epagatus,  the  inartyr  of  Lyon  ;  on  the 
maternal,  from  St  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Langres.  St 
Oallas,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  G.'s  uncle,  undertook 
his  early  education,  and,  after  bis  death,  G.  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  8t  Avitus,  the  successor 
of  Gail  us  in  the  bishopric  Ordained  deacon,  G. 
kit  Auvergne  and  went  to  the  court  of  Sugbert, 


king  of  Austrasia.  Still  very  young,  he  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  he  was  consecrated  by 
Giles,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  first  years  of  his 
episcopacy  were  a  season  of  great  perplexity,  owinf 
to  the  constant  contentions  of  the  first  Mcrovinsiaa 
kinus.  His  courage  and  firmness,  however,  wer* 
equal  to  any  of  the  severe  tests  to  which  thej 
were  exposed,  and  by  openly  resisting  even  royal 
authority  on  some  occasions,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  Queen  Fredegunda,  and  the  ire 
of  her  husband.  King  ChUpench,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands.  G.  was 
accused  of  seditious  and  other  treasonable  actions, 
and  summoned  liefore  a  council  of  bishops  in  580. 
Here,  however,  he  defended  himself  with  such  clear- 
ness and  vigour,  that  Chilperich  himself,  strange 
to  say,  from  that  moment  ceased  to  be  his  foe, 
and  becoming  even  his  warm  admirer  and  friend, 
charged  him  afterwards  with  many  important  poli- 
tical missions.  This  royal  partiality,  however,  does) 
not  seem  to  have  prevented  G.  from  occasionally 
calling  the  king  a  Herod  and  a  Nero.  No  less 
favoured  by  the  king's  successors,  Gontram  and 
Childcbert  II.,  G.  did  not  fad  to  use  all  his  influ- 
ence with  the  court  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
position  of  the  church,  and  the  general  condition 
of  his  flock.  His  travels  had,  apart  from  their 
political  purposes,  at  the  same  time  the  object  of 
everywhere  restoring  peace  and  piety,  so  much 
needed  in  those  days  in  convents  and  churches, 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Of  his  journey 
to  Rome  in  590,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
related  with  a  minuteness  of  itself  surprising  ;  of 
the  pope's  wonder  at  finding  in  G.,  instead  of 
the  imposing  man  he  had  expected  to  behold,  a 
homuncio,  or  manikin,  and  of  his  answer,  that  'we 
all  are  as  God  had  made  us,'  we  can  only  say, 
that  according  to  the  lucid  investigations  of  Dr 
Kries  (Dt  Greg.  Tur.  Vita  etScriptut  p.  16),  it  never 
can  have  taken  place.  His  last  journey  seems  to 
|  have  been  to  Orleans,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
kins  in  593.  He  diet!  shortly  after,  in  694  or  595, 
at  Tours,  where  he  had  been  a  bishop  for  twenty* 
three  years.  His  works  comprise,  in  the  first  place, 
his  ten  books  of  Frankish  history,  Geala,  Chronicon 
Fra ncorum—  the  first  attempt  at  French  histori- 
ography— and  have  earned  for  G.  the  name  of 
'Father  of  Prankish  History,'  although  its  crudity 
of  style,  and  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  every- 
thing important  and  otherwise,  make  it  partake 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chronicle  than 
of  a  history  properly  so  called.  G.'s  other  works 
are  :  A  Book  of  the  Glory  of  the  Martyrs  ;  Of  the 
MiracUt  of  St  Julian  (304) ;  Of  the  Glory  or  Miracles 
of  the  Coi\fe»tort;  Of  the  MiracUt  of  St  Martin  ;  and 
a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  consisting  of 
23  biographies  of  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  and  many 
other  minor  writings.  Much  more,  however,  is 
generally  attributed  to  G.  than  is  in  reality  his. 
The  first  critical  edition  of  his  works,  by  ltuinard, 
appeared  in  Paris,  1699,  fob  ;  the  latest,  by  Guadet 
and  Taranne,  Paiis,  1836  and  1837,  with  a  French 
translation.  Of  monographies  on  G.,  we  may  men- 
tion Dt  Greg.  Tur.  EpU.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  by  C.  G. 
Kru-s  and  Liibell ;  Qregor  von  Tour*  und  mne  Zeit 
(Leip.  1835,  8vo). 

GREGORY  THAUMATU'RGOS  (Wonder- 
worker),  originally  called  Tbsodobus,  Saint,  bora 
at  Neocsssarea,  in  Pontus,  between  210  and  215. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  heathen 
family,  he  was  educated  for  a  rhetorician  or  advo- 
cate ;  but  an  acquaintance  which  he  formed  with 
Origen  at  Cesarea,  in  Palestine,  allured  him  to  the 
field  of  sacred  science.  G.  forgot  Roman  law,  apply- 
ing himself  instead,  under  his  new  master,  with  zeal 
and  fervour  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture* 
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•nd  of  profane  philosophy.  Several  yean  had 
thus  passed,  when  Maxiroin's  persecutions  forced 
Crimen  to  leave  Cflesarca.  G.  then  went  to  Alex- 
andria, and  stayed  there  for  three  years  (235— 
238).  Gordian  having  aucceeded  Maximin,  Origen 
returned  to  Cieaarea,  and  G.  went  to  join  him  there, 
and  to  renew  his  former  studies  under  him.  Moat 

Cbably  it  was  at  that  period  also  that  he  was 
/tiflcd,  aud  changed  hia  heathen  name  of  Theo- 
doras. Recalled  to  hia  family,  G.,  instead  of  striving 
for  those  jmsta  of  honour  for  which  he  had  been 
destined,  retired  into  solitude ;  hut  was  so  often 
besought  to  return  and  labour  for  the  church,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  about  240. 
Installed  as  bishop  at  Neocassarea,  a  wealthy  and 

JN>pnlou3,  but  utterly  unchristian  city,  G.  applied 
limself  to  his  holy  work  with  the  utmost  zeaL  He 
wrought,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  many 
miracles,  such  as  recalling  devils,  whom  he  had 
frightened  out  of  a  heathen  temple,  at  his  will,  and 
thereby  converting  its  chief  functionary  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  moving  a  stone,  staying  a  river,  killing  a 
Jew  by  Iub  mere  wish,  changing  a  lake — a  matter 
of  contest  between  two  brothers — into  Bolid  earth, 
and  thus  contrived  to  change  the  unbelieving  popu- 
lation of  his  see  into  devout  Christians. 

During  the  persecution  of  Decitis,  which  broke 
out  in  250,  G.  fled  with  a  great  part  of  his  flock, 
whom  he  would  not  see  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
having  either  to  change  their  faith,  or  to  die  the 
death  of  martyrs,  and  during  this  flight,  he,  once 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  transformed 
himself  and  his  deacon — the  heathen  priest  whom 
he  ha»l  converted  by  recalling  the  devils— into  trees. 
In  251,  the  Emperor  Decius  died,  and  G.  returned 
to  NeocK-'sarea.  He  now  instituted  a  general  festival 
for  those  Christians  who  had  fallen  during  the 
persecution,  and  permitted  the  faithful  to  celebrate 
it  with  banquets  and  sports  like  those  which  accom- 
panied heathen  festivals— a  proceeding  by  which  he 
intended  to  draw  over  the  pagan  multitude  to 
Christianity,  but  which  has  been  severely  blamed, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  fraught  with  great  mischief 
for  the  church  in  later  times. 

In  264,  we  find  him,  together  with  hia  brother 
Authenodorus,  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
had  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  heresies  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  their 
signatures  occurring  first  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council. 
Whether  or  not  G.  also  took  part  in  the  second 
council  (269),  necessitated  by  Paul's  refusal  to  abdi- 
cate, is  very  uncertain.  Of  his  own  extraordinary 
piety,  devotion,  truthfulness,  and  modesty,  of  his 
•  prophetic  and  apostolic  temper.'  the  best  testimony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  St  Basil,  St  Maxiinus,  and  other 

S treat  luminaries  of  the  church,  call  him  a  second 
doses  or  Paul. 

The  only  genuine  works  of  G.  are  a  panegyrical 
discourse  on  Origen,  which  he  delivered  in  public 
before  his  return  to  his  native  place ;  the  above- 
mentioned  creed;  a  Metaphrasis  on  Ecclesiastea, 
often  and  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus,  in  twelve  chapters  ;  and  a  Canonical  Epistle, 
Betting  forth  the  punishments  and  penances  to  be 
undergone  by  such  Christians  as  baa  bought  booty 
from  pagan  soldiers,  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  times  of  constant  invasions  of  Goths  and 
Scythians  in  Asia,  principally  in  Pontus.  All  other 
writing's  shewn  under  his  name  are  spurious.  The 
first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  Ger.  VoBsius  at  Mayence  in  1604 :  a  more  com- 
plete edition  ap|>eared  in  Paris,  1622.  in  folio. 

GREI'FFENBERG,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania.  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rega,  40  miles  north-east  of 
Stettin.    It  i*  surrounded  by  walls,  has  three  gates, 
1M 


and  is  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures.  Pop. 
5478. 

GREI'FFKNHAGEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Reglitz,  13  miles  south-south-west  of  Stettin. 
It  is  partially  walled,  has  two  churches,  and  is  tho 
seat  of  considerable  industry.    Pop  5883 

GREI'FSWALD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  Rick,  about 
3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  20  miles  south  eaut  of 
Stralsuod.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is  surrounded 
by  promenades,  into  which  the  former  ramparts 
have  been  converted.  Among  ita  houses  are  seveial 
curious  brick  structures,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  G.  contains,  besides  other  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
university  (founded  in  1456),  attended  by  alxuit 
200  students.  The  university  library  contains 
about  60,000  volumes.  Weaving,  machine-making, 
salt-works,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  tobacc**, 
soap,  leather,  and  oil  are  carried  on,  as  well  as 
commerce,  to  some  extent.    Pop.  13,580. 

G.  was  founded  in  the  13th  c,  before  the  close  of 
which  it  made  one  in  a  Union  of  Wendish  Hanse- 
towns,  comprising  Stralaund,  Rostock,  Weimar,  and 
Lubeck.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  the 
town  came  into  the  possession  of  Sweden  ;  but, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
it  was  conceded  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

GREIZ,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz.  and  scat  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  49  miles  south-south-west 
of  Leipsic  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contains  three  castles,  one  for  winter,  another 
for  summer  occupation,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park  ;  the  third,  which  is  built  on  an  isolated  rock, 
is  used  for  public  offices.  The  town-house,  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  Gothic,  was  built  in  1841.  Nearly 
3000  hand-looms  are  here  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  and  half- woollen  goods ;  one  factory 
contains  500  looms.    Pop  7000. 

GRENA'DA,  a  maritime  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  and  one  of  tho  subdivisions  of  the  former 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Malaga,  on  the 
N.  by  Jaen  and  Albacete,  on  the  E.  by  Murcia  and 
Almeria,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  area  is  4874  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1857  anion ntcd  to  441,917.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  128  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  70  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It 
is  traversed  longitudinally  by  two  principal  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  toward  the 
south  of  the  province,  rising  in  Mulahaceu  11.660 
feet  in  height ;  and  that  of  Las  Alimjarras,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Jenil,  the  Barhata,  the  Guadix,  and  the  Guadalfeo. 
Of  these,  only  the  Guadalfeo  finds  its  embouchure 
in  this  province.  The  province  of  G.  is  for  the  most 
part  fruitful  aud  well  cultivated.  The  Alpujarraa 
Mountains  contain  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Gold  occurs  here,  and  brimstone-pits  are  found ; 
there  are  also  numerous  saline  and  mineral  springs, 
ranging  from  93"  to  113*  F. 

The  ancient  territory  of  G.,  which,  besides  the 
modern  province  of  the  same  name,  comprised  also 
those  of  Almeria  and  Malaga,  formed,  after  the 
Arab  invasion,  an  indejiendent  Moorish  kingdom. 
For  a  time,  this  country  was  exceedingly  wealthy, 
having  developed  great  agricultural  and  commercial 
resources.  From  the  year  1248  the  kings  of  G. 
were  obliged  to  recognise  the  pupremocy  of  t»e 
kings  of  Castile.    A  quarrel,  however,  wuich  art** 
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between  the  vassal  king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  15th  c.,  resulted  in  a  war  of  eleven 
years'  duration,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  kingdom  of  G.  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories in  1492,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  finally 
abolished  in  Spain. 

GRENADA,  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  said  to  be  the  roost  beautiful 
of  the  Can l> bees.  With  an  area  of  IMS  square 
miles,  it  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  African  descent.  In  1851,  the  actual  numbers 
were  410  whites,  and  32,261  jwoplc  of  colour  ;  and 
since  then  considerable  i  n .  \  rtatioUB  of  coolies  have 
taken  place.  On  the  coast  are  several  good  har- 
bours ;  while  a  central  ridge  of  mouutains,  here  and 
there  presenting  nn  elevatiou  of  3000  feet,  j  assesses 
various  extinct  craters,  some  of  them  transformed 
into  considerable  lakes.  The  chief  towns  arc  St 
George,  St  Mark,  St  Patrick,  St  Andrew,  and  Char- 
lotte-Town. The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seat 
of  government,  stands  in  lat.  12*  2'  N.,  and  in  long. 
61*  48"  W.  The  official  returns  for  1858  furnish  the 
following  in  format  ion.  Besides  a  grammar- school 
and  a  normal  school,  there  were  16  common  schools. 
The  public  revenue  amounted  to  £  17,060,  5*.  9rf. 
The  imports  and  exjwrts  were  resju-etively  repre- 
sented by  XI 03, 165,  5*.  and  i  185,613,  1*.  lOdl ; 
the  corresponding  results  in  1833,  virtually  the  last 
year  of  unmitigated  slavery,  having  been  £73,846 
and  £288,683.  The  difference  under  both  heads  is 
very  significant  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  ]K>pulation. — The  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  h;s  third  voyage  in  149S,  at  which 
time  it  was  inhabited  by  Carils,  who  were  sul>«e- 
qncntly  exterminated  by  the  French,  into  whose 
hands  G.  came  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
It  finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in 
1783. 

GRENA'DE,  a  small  shell,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  of  iron  or  annealed  glass,  filled  with 
powder,  and  thrown  from  the  hand.  Hurled  among 
dense  masses  of  troojw,  as  those  assembled  in  the 
ditch  of  a  fortress  during  an  assault,  grenades  are 
particularly  embarrassing,  the  splinters  inflicting 
deep  wound*  and  causing  great  confusion.  The 


Grenade. 

discharge  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  time-fuze. 
Grenades  are  occasionally  rolled  over  the  parapet, 
through  wooden  troughs,  into  the  trench  below : 
there  is  also  a  sjiecies  of  hand  gun  fired  from  a 
rest,  called  •musketon,'  from  which  grenades  may 
«e  projected  to  a  short  distance.  These  missiles 
•re  Baid  to  have  Wen  first  used  in  the  year  1504. 

GRENADIER,  originally  a  soldier  who  was 
employed  in  throwing  hand-grenades,  but  in  modern 
sarlance  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  every 
battalion  of  foot,  in  which  the  tallest  and  finest 
i  of  the  regiment  are  placed.  This  company  is 
'■am  the  rest  by  tall  1 


caps  ;  it  holds  the  place  of  honour,  viz.,  the  right, 
when  in  hue,  and  the  front  when  in  column  of 
attack. 

GRENADIER  GUARDS,  the  first  regiment 
of  Foot  Guards  in  the  British  Household  Brigade  of 
Guards,  and  generally  considered  the  finest  corps  in 
the  army.  It  comprises  2697  officers  and  men, 
divided  into  three  battalions.  The  officers  of  this 
fashionable  corps  are  usually  from  the  families  of  the 
nobility  or  more  distinguished  landed  gentry.  The 
First  Foot  Guards,  under  which  name  the  regiment 
was  originally  known,  was  first  raised  in  1660 ; 
since  then  it  has  ever  borne  an  honourable  position 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  and  m  the  Crimea. 

GRENADI'NES,  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  West 
Indies,  extending  between  Grenada,  on  which  they 
are  chiefly  dependent,  and  St  Vincent,  from  lat. 
12"  30  to  13°  N.  They  vary  in  size  from  al*>ut 
7000  acres  downwards.  The  largest  is  Carriacou. 
Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  their  deficiency 
in  streams  and  springs,  an  evil  which,  of  late 
years,  has  been  increasingly  felt,  from  the  inju- 
dicious destruction  of  the  timlier. 

CRENELLE,  a  suburb  of  Paris  (q.  v.). 

GRENOBLE  (a  corruption  of  the  Lat  Gratiano- 
polu,  or  City  of  Gratian),  an  important  town  and 
stroug  fortress  of  France,  with  double  enclosures, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Isere,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  l>oth  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  about  58  miles  south-east  of  Lyon. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Isere,  which  is  here  confined 
within  handsome  quays,  into  two  unequal  jtortions  : 
the  one,  narrow  and  contracted,  and  consisting  of 
only  two  streets,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  called  Saint  Laurent ; 
the  other,  a  much  more  important  quarter,  con- 
taining all  the  public  buildings,  and  consisting  of 
s|tacious  and  well-lighted  streets,  on  the  left  bank, 
is  called  Bonne.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a  Gothic  oriel,  originally 
the  j>aloce  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  roost  interesting 
old  budding  in  the  town  ;  the  Academie  Univer- 
sitaire  ;  the  town-hall ;  the  public  library,  contain- 
ing 60,000  volumes  ;  and  the  picture-gallery.  G. 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  its  manufactures  of 
gloves,  liqueurs.  ]>erfuine8,  and  silk  goods.  Pop. 
(1857)  of  town  with  commune  32,770;  of  town 
only,  25,299. — In  the  vicinity  lies  the  village  of 
Chartreuse,  from  which  the  Carthusian  monks 
derive  their  name,  and  where  they  originated.  See 
Champollion  Figeac,  Antvptitft  de"  G.  (Gren.  1807), 
and  Bitot,  HiMuirt  de  G.  et  de  *j>  Environs  (Gren. 
1829). 

GRESHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  I/indon 
Royal  Exchange,  descended  from  nn  ancient  Norfolk 
family,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
an  opident  merchant,  elected  in  1537  l<ord  Mayor 
of  London.  Born  in  1519,  he  was  first  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Gresham,  a  wealthy  London 
mercer,  and  then  sent  to  study  at  Gonville  Hall, 
now  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  In  1543,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  His 
father,  who  died  in  February  1548,  had  been  one 
of  Henry  Vlll.'a  domestic  financial  agents;  and 
in  1552,  G.  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  as  king's  factor 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
person  previously  in  charge.  In  two  years,  he  paid 
off  a  heavy  loan,  entirely  restored  the  king's  creilit, 
aud  introduced  a  new  system  of  finance.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  royal  agent  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  foreign  loans;  and  during  the  long  period 
he  held  the  office,  he  was  successfully  employed 
in   many   most   important   and  difficult  money 
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A*  he  was  a  Protestant,  Queen  Mary, 
on  her  accession,  sent  him  his  dismissal ;  b\it  on  pre- 
senting a  memorial  of  his  past  services,  he  was  soon 
reinstated.  By  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was,  in  1559, 
knighted,  and  appointed,  for  a  short  time,  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
regent  at  Brussels.  The  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands compelled  him,  in  1568,  to  withdraw  finally 
from  Antwerp,  to  which  city  he  had  made  more 
than  forty  journeys  on  the  service  of  the  state,  in 
one  of  which,  in  1500,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  rendered  lame  for  life.  In  1569,  by 
hi*  advice,  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  from  the 
I, "r  ilon  merchants,  instead  of  from  foreigners,  was 
adopted,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mercantile 
liody.  Having,  in  1564,  lost  his  only  son,  Richard, 
he  resolved  ui>on  devoting  a  portion  of  his  great 
wealth  to  the  erection  of  a  bourse  or  exchange,  in 
imitation  of  the  one  at  Antwerp,  for  the  London 
merchants,  who  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  open  air 
—a  project  which  had  originated  with  his  father. 
It  was  formally  opened,  in  1570,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  person,  on  which  occasion  she  dined  with 
the  founder,  and  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Renowned  for  his  hospitality  and  liberality,  lie 
frequently  entertained  foreign  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, and  erected  a  magnificent  mansion  at 
Osterly  Park,  near  Brentford,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  London,  he  directed  by  his  will  that  his 
town  mansion  in  Bishopgate  Street  should  be 
converted  into  a  residence  and  lecture-rooms  for 
seven  professors,  to  be  salaried  out  of  the  Koyal 
Exchange  revenues.  Ores  ham  College  was  taken 
down  in  1768,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood — 
now  occupied  by  the  Excise  Office-  was  transferred 
to  government.  The  lectures  are  now  delivered  in 
a  lecture-hall  built  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall  and 
G  res  ham  Streets  out  of  the  accumulated  fund. 
The  subjects  of  lecture  are  divinity,  physic,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  law,  rhetoric,  and  music.  G.  also 
provitled  for  the  erection  and  supimrt  of  eight  alms- 
houses, and  made  many  other  charitable  bequests. 
He  died  suddenly,  November  21,  1579. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  originally  the  name  of  a 
farmstead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Spring- 
field, in  the  parish  of  Graitncy,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  but  frequently  applied  to  the  village  of 
Springfield  itself,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  village  was  long  the 
centre  of  extensive  smuggling  operations,  and  more 
recently  it  Itecame  famous  (or  infamous)  for  its 
irregular  marriages.    See  next  article. 


GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES,  the 
given  to  marriages  of  English  persons  contracted 
at  Gretna  Green.  This  spot  lieing  the  first  con- 
venient halting-place  for  runaway  couples  from 
Eu gland,  gave  the  name  to  this  kind  of  marriage, 
originally  an  easy  mode  of  evading  the  Eng- 
lish Marriage  Act,  which  required  the  consent  of 

S rents  and  guardians,  publication  of  banns,  and 
e  presence  of  a  priest -all  of  which  involved 
considerable  jniblicity  and  an  inconvenient  delay, 
but  which  were  got  rid  of  by  the  parties  passing 
the  English  Ixmler  into  Scottish  ground.  The  rule 
being,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  if  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties 
enter  into  the  contract,  it  was  easy  for  English 
couples  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mode  of  con- 
tracting marriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  required  nothing  but  a  mutual  declaration  of 
marriage  to  be  exchanged  in  presence  of  witnesses 
— a  ceremony  which  could  be  performed  instantly 
— and  it 


minors  or  not  This  declaration  generally  took 
place  in  presence  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  reality 
was  no  more  necessary  than  any  other  witness,  but 
>  who  gradually  assumed  an  authority  which  imposed 
I  on  the  credulity  of  the  English  strangers,  and 
thereby  profited  by  the  liberality  usually  dispensed 
on  such  auspicious  occasions  for  his  trilling  services. 
The  declaration  of  marriage  being  exchanged,  the 
partier  could  return  at  once  to  England,  and  their 
marriage  was  held  ever  after  to  be  valid  there  and 
all  the  world  over. 

These  marriages  have  received  much  discourage- 
ment of  late.  Not  only  has  the  strictness  of  the 
English  law  of  marriage  been  dispensed  with,  by 
allowing  marriages  to  lie  contracted  in  England 
in  comparative  secrecy  before  the  superintendent 
registrar,  without  going  ln-fore  a  priest,  but  tins 
Scotch  law  has  also  t»een  altered,  with  a  view  of 
checking  this  evasion  of  English  law.  By  19  and 
20  Vict.  c.  96.  no  irregular  marriage  of  that  kind 
I  in  Scotland  is  now  valid  unless  one  of  the  iiarties 
had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  oC 
residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  21 
days  next  preceding  such  marriage.  The  effect  of 
this  statute  is,  therefore,  an  obstacle  to  runaway 
marriages  from  England  so  far,  that  one  of  the 
parties  must  at  least  have  resided  in  Scotland  21 
days.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riages may  yet  be  resorted  to  by  English  parties, 
provided  the  intended  husband  comply  with  this 
requisite,  which  may  easily  be  done  ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  observe,  that  if  either  party  has  been  living 
in  Scotland,  he  or  she  will  still  have  no  difficidty 
in  eloping  with  the  other  party,  for  the  re 
statute  will  be  no  obstacle  in  such  cases. 

GREY,  Charles,  Earl,  E.G.,  head  of 
government  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 
born  March  1.3,  1764,  at  Fallowden,  near  Alnwick. 
The  Greys  are  a  Northumberland  family  of  great 
antiquity,  celebrated  for  military  achievements,  and 
first  ennobled  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The  first 
earl  was  Sir  C.  Grey,  K.B.,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  military  profession,  who  held  commands  in 
the  first  American  war,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
French  republic.  He  assisted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  when 
he  was  wounded.  Without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  wish  of  his  more  celebrated  son,  he 
accepted  a  peerage  from  Lord  Addington's  govern- 
ment. His  son  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge.  He  then  visited  the  continent ;  and 
in  his  22d  year  entered  the  House  of  Common* 
as  M.F.  for  his  native  county.  He  became  a 
follower  of  Mr  Fox,  and  his  maiden  s|<eech  was 
in  opjiosition  to  the  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
He  soon  obtained  a  leading  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
imi>eachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  assisted 
Mr  Fox  in  oiwiiing  the  charge  respecting  Cfaoyte 
Sing,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  at 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  representation. 
In  1793,  he  was  selected  to  present  a  petition  from 
this  society,  in  which  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
representative  system  were  forcibly  exposed.  He 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  in  an  aide 
speech,  in  which  he  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
constitutional  system  of  1  representation 1  as  distin- 

Siished  from  the  modern  abuse  of  domination.' 
e  was  outvoted  on  this  occasion,  and  again  in 
1797.  In  1799,  he  opjmsed  the  proposal  fo.  the 
Irish  nnion,  but  recommended  the  abolition  of  forty 
rotten  boroughs  in  Ireland  as  a  means  of  seen  rim, 
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the  independence  of  Irish  members.     When  the 
Villi)!  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  came  into 
office  in  1806,  G.,  now  Lord  Howick,  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.   Mr  Fox  died  in  September, 
and  was  succeeded  by  G.  ma  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  cabinet  was  broken  up  in  1SU7,  but  not  before 
it  had  carried  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  limited  period  instead 
of  for  life.    It  was  unfortunate,  lmth  for  G.  and  the 
Whip,  that  he  was,  by  the  decease  of  his  father  in 
1807,  removed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  might  have  led  the  opposition,  to  the  Up|ter 
House,  where  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  progress 
and  amendment  found  little  response.     G.  and 
Lord  Grenville,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, were  more  than  once  desired  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  he  became  Regent,  to  coalesce  with 
the  Tory  ministry,  but  these  overtures]  were  firmly 
rejectecL     G.  actively  opposed  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Peualties  against  Queen  Caroline.    During  the 
long  period  in  which  he  remained  in  opposition, 
from  1807  to  1830,  he  gave  a  strenuous  support 
to  the  abolition  of  religioius  tests,  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  criminal  code.    The  year  1830  was  a  period 
of  great  political  disorder  aud  discontent  The 
French  revolution  had  familiarised  the  bolder  and 
more  ardent  spirits  with  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
the  government     Nightly  conflagrations  in  the 
agricultural  districts  alarmed  the  timid.  When 
parliament  met  in  November,  G.  gave  warning  of 
the  appntacbing  hurricane,  anil  again  urged  the 
adoption  of   measures  of  temperate  reform.  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  his  memorable  declaration  against 
reform,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  existing 
system  of  representation.    This  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  Duke's  government    Being  outvoted  on  a 
motion  of  Sir  H.  Parnell's  on  the  Civil  List,  the 
cabinet  resigned,  and  William  IV.  sent  for  G.,  who 
formed  a  Whig  government  of  which  he  was  of 
course  premier.    The  Whigs  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  clear  away  the  gross  abuses  aud  nests  of 
corruption  which  hail  accumulated  during  nearly 
seventy  years  of  Torvism ;  alwvc  all,  a  great  com- 
prehensive, and  searching  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  pre]«red  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
cabinet,  consisting  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  J.  Graham    The  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
1,  1831,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  electrified  the 
nation.    It  was,  however,  fiercely  opposed  in  both 
Houses.     General  Gascoyue  carried  a  resolution 
against  reducing  the  number  of  M.P.'s.    G.  there- 
Upon  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  parliament.  ' The 
bdl,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,'  was 
the  watchword  at  the  elections ;  aud  when  the 
new  parliament  met,  the  bill  was  carried  through 
the  Lower  House  by  large  majorities.    The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  G.  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
October  3,  1831.    After  five  nights,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  190  votes  against  158.    The  reply  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  an  immediate  vote  of 
confidence  in  ministers.    The  king  prorogued  |»ai  lia- 
ment  in  order  that  after  the  shortest  possible 
interval,  the  bill  might  be  again  introduced.  Riots 
took  place  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Bristol.  At 
Birmingham,  150,000  men  threatened  to  march  upon 
k.    The  metropolis  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
A  second  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
which  also  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Tories  being  determined  to 
mutilate  it  in  committee.    Lord  Lyndhurst  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and 
the  Whigs  bemg  beaten,  G.  resorted  to  toe 


remedy  of  demanding  from  the  king  a  new  and 
large  creation  of  peers.  The  king  refused  his  con- 
sent and  G.  resigned.  The  popular  excitement 
increased.  The  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  but  Sir  Uobert  Peel  refusing  to  join  the  ^uko 
in  the  attempt  to  form  a  government  G.  again 
returned  to  office,  armed  with  the  jwwer  of  creating 
as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  bilL  On  the  4th  of  June  1832,  the 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  G.'s 
friends  crowded  round  him  to  congratulate  him 
on  having  crowned  his  long,  honourable,  and  con- 
sistent public  career  by  a  measure  of  Buch  immense 
advantage  and  importance.  G.  took  office  on  the 
principles  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  His 
government  however,  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  popu- 
larity in  England  by  his  deference  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Lords,  and  his  attempt  to  conciliate  his  oppo- 
nents  by  a  division  of  patronage.  In  Ireland,  Mr 
Stanley's  quarrels  with  Mr  O'Conmll  and  the  Irish 
Repealers  also  tended  to  weaken  the  government 
Many  important  measures  were,  however,  passed — 
the  measure  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  bill  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Decem- 
ber 1834,  the  Grey  ministry  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Act  G.  retired  from  the  jwst  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  the  resjtect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  nation.  A  more  honourable  man  never 
existed.  A  moral  dignity  stamjied  his  every  action, 
and  over  his  truthfulness  no  cloud  ever  passed.  He 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  comparative 
retirement  and  diet!  at  his  family  mansion,  Howick 
House,  July  17,  1845.  His  persoual  appearance  was 
stately  and  dignified,  his  gestures  were  animated, 
and  his  tones  lofty  and  sonorous.  He  left  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
most  revered  parent 

GREY,  Lady  Jans,  an  English  lady  of  royal 
birth  and  singular  misfortunes,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lady  Frances  Bran* 
don.  Lady  Frances  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  but  had  become  a  widow.  Laxly 
Jaue  G.  was  liorn  at  Broadgate,  Leicestershire,  in 
1537.  Having  discovered,  at  an  early  age,  surprising 
talents,  she  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  tutor, 
Ayhner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  under 
his  care,  made  extraordinary  progress  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  i»articularly  in  languages,  being  able  to 
8]>eak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  French 
and  Italian.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Roger 
Ascham,  that  he  found  her  reading  the  Phado*  of 
Plato  in  Greek,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
engaged  in  hunting.  She  also  sang  and  played 
well,  and  was  versed  in  other  feminine  accomplish- 


ments. 

In  1553,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  now  ruling  in  the 
name  of  the  youthful  King  Edward  VI.,  and  fore- 
seeing his  speedy  death,  determined  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  secure  it  to  their  own 
families.  Lady  Jane  G.,  now  16  years  old,  was  there- 
fore married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553.  The 
king,  failing  in  body,  and  weak  in  mind,  and  sur- 
rounded by  selfish  or  fanatical  advisers,  was  per- 
suaded to  make  a  deed  of  settlement  setting  aside 
the  right  of  succession  of  his  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza, 
beth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  leaving  the  crown 
to  Lady  Jane,  who  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy. 
After  the  king's  death,  her  ambitious  relatives  hailed 
her  as  'queen.'  Lady  Jane  at  first  shrunk  from 
so  treacherously  won,  but  ultimately  Ud 
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to  the  force  of  their  entreaties  and  commands, 
and  allowed  herself  to  he  proclaimed.  The  people 
of  England  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  and  learned,  brilliant, 
and  amiable  as  Lady  Jane  was,  they  rallied,  with 
the  true  English  instinct  of  loyalty,  round  Mary. 
Northumberland  was  defeated,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  22d  August  1553;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
also  condemned.  For  a  while,  Mary  hesitated  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  the  young 
couple,  but  at  length  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and,  four  days  after, 
both  were  executed.  Lady  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days.  She  met  her  fate  with  remarkable  firmness, 
making  a  brief  address,  in  which  she  confessed  the 
justice  of  her  sentence  ;  but  said  :  '  I  only  consented 
to  the  thing  I  was  forced  into.'  Several  epistles  and 
other  writings  attributed  to  her  are  extant 

GREY,  Sir  George.  K.O.B.,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  was  born  at 
Lisburn,  Ireland,  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  on  attain- 
ing his  captaincy,  offered  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Australia,  then  but  little  known,  and  on  receiving 
the  requisite  permission  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
started  on  his  arduous  mission  in  1837.  In  Sep- 
tember 1838  he  organised  another  expedition  to 
explore  the  Swan  River  district.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1810,  and  began  his  Journal*  of 
Two  Exj>rdtiioM  of  Discovery  in  North-vx-strrn  and 
WeMeni  Australia  durimj  1837-8-0.  His  enterprise 
and  ability  obtained  for  him,  unasked,  in  1841,  from 
Lord  J.  Uuasell,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  the  ]>ost 
of  governor  of  South  Australia.  In  1846,  he  was 
made  governor  of  New  Zealand.  Both  here  and  in 
Australia,  his  first  task  was  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  became  more 
popular  than  any  preceding  governor.  His  govern- 
ment apj»eared  to  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  so 
wise  and  conciliatory,  that  in  1848  he  was  made 
K.C.B.  (civil),  and  in  1854  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cape  of  Gtjod  Hope. 
The  task  of  allaying  the  asperities  and  irritation  left 
by  the  Kaffir  war  demanded  high  jK>wers  of  states- 
manship ;  G.  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Industry  revived,  and  brighter  days  l»egan  to  dawn 
upon  the  colony.  In  1858,  however,  the  Colonial 
Office  interfered  with  the  measures  which  he  con- 
aidered  necessary  for  the  pacification  and  progress 
of  the  colony,  and  he  threw  up  his  {tost,  and 
came  to  England.  Public  opinion  at  the  Cape  was 
so  strongly  manifested  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
requested  Tiy  the  government  to  return  to  the  colony 
ami  resume  his  governorship.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  G.  almost  denuded  the  Cape 
of  troops  by  despatching  every  man  he  could  spare 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  government.  He 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  which  he  display  d  at  this  critical 
period  When  troubles  broke  out  in  New  Zealand 
in  1850,  G.  was  thought  of  as  the  man  to  bring 
about  pacific  relations  with  the  Maories,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  was  received  with  demonstrations'of 
joy  and  veneration  by  the  natives,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  beneficent  rule.  He  st.li  (1862) 
remains  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  his  Aus- 
tralian journals,  G.  has  written  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional history  of  the  New  Zealand  race,  entitled 
Polynesian  Mytfiolofjy. 

GREY  FRIARS.    See  Friar. 

GREYHOUND,  a  kind  of  dog  distinguished  by 
great  slenderness  of  form,  lenjith  of  limbs,  elonga- 
tion of  muzzle,  swiftness,  and  power  of  endurance  in 


running.  There  are  varieties  differing  in  other  less 
important  characters,  but  these  are  common  to  alL 
They  have  also  prominent  eyes  and  very  keen  si^ht, 
but  their  scent  is  not  acute,  and  they  pursue  their 
prey  not  by  the  scent,  like  the  Hounds  (q.  v.)  pro- 
jterly  so  called,  but  by  keeping  it  in  view.  Some 
varieties,  however,  as  the  Scottish  Greyhound,  prob- 
ably from  being  crossed  with  the  staghuund  or 
some  other  of  the  hounds,  combine  superior  ]»owen 
of  scent  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  grey- 
hound, Greyhounds  have  the  parietal  bones  con- 
vergent, not  parallel  as  in  the  hounds.  The  face 
exhibits  an  almost  straight  line  from  between  the 
ears  to  the  nose.  The  ears  are  small  and  sharp,  half 
pendulous  in  the  varieties  best  known  in  Britain, 
but  quite  erect  in  some  of  those  of  other  countries. 
The  chest  is  deep  ;  the  belly  much  contracted  ;  the 
I>awB  are  small ;  the  hair  is  long  and  rough  in  some 
varieties,  short  and  Binooth  in  others  ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  slender,  curved  up  at  the  tip,  and  in  the 


Greyhounds. 

common  smooth-haired  greyhounds  of  Britain  and 
the  west  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  hair  similar  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  but  there  are  other 
varieties  with  a  bushy  tail.  It  is  probable  that  the 
G.  originally  belonged  to  some  of  the  wide  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  or  to  the  north  of  Africa;  it  has 
heen  very  long  employed  by  man  as  a  hunting-dog  ; 
it  is  figured  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  has  been  common  from  the  earliest  historic 
times  in  India,  Persia,  ami  other  countries  of  Asia, 
as  it  has  been  also  in  Greece,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe.  To  the  western  jvirts  of  Europe, 
however,  there  is  evcrv  probability  of  its  having 
been  brought  from  the  East ;  and  old  records  shew 
that  a  very  high  value  was  set  upon  it.  It  was 
loug  employed  chiefly  in  the  chase  of  deer  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with 
the  pleasant  spectacle  of  'sixteen  bucks,  all  having 
fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  greyhounds,'  which 
she  viewed  from  a  turret  at  Cowdrey  Park,  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montacute.  The  right  to 
possess  greyhounds  was  a  proof  of  gentdity ;  and 
the  effigy  of  this  dog  often  appears  at  the  feet  oi 
monumental  figures  of  knights  in  armour.  The 
killing  of  a  G.,  in  the  good  old  times,  was  a  felony, 
punished  as  severely  as  murder. 
The  smooth  haired  variety  of  G.,  at  present  no 
in  Britain,  and  used  for  hare-hunting  or 
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imported  from  France,  and  improved 
by  further  im|>ortations  from  Greece,  Italy,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  India.  The  varieties  previously 
io  uae  were  rough-haired,  and  some  of  them  larger 
and  stronger.  The  Iriah  O.,  now  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether extinct,  was  large  and  powerful,  so  that  whilst 
wolves  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  used  to  hunt  them. 
The  Italian  G.  is  a  very  small  aud  delicate  variety, 
of  gentle  manners,  well  known  as  a  drawing-room 
pet  Greyhounds  do  not,  however,  generally  shew 
the  strong  attachment  to  particular  persous  so  com- 
mon in  other  dogs  ;  and  although  so  long  reduced 
to  the  service  of  man,  arc  inferior  to  mauy  other 
dogs  in  the  degree  of  their  domestication.  Yet 
the  Grecian  and  Turkish  greyhounds  have  been 
trained  to  stop  if  a  stick  is  thrown  among  them 
when  in  full  pursuit  of  a  doubling  hare.  A  whole 
tack  will  thus  be  stopjxxl,  aud  then  one,  singled 
out  will  pursue  the  game. 

The  fleetness  of  the  G.  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  related  in  Daniel's  Rural  Sporty  of  a  brace 
of  greyhounds  in  Lincolnshire  running  after  a  hare 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  four  mdes  in  twelve 
minutes — the  increase  of  distance  by  turns  not  being 
reckoned — when  the  hare  dropped  dead. 

Various  etymologies  of  the  name  G.  have  been 
proposed,  than  which  none  is  more  probable  than 
that  which  refers  it  to  the  prevalence  of  a  grey 
colour  in  the  breeds  once  most  common.  Another 
derivation  is  from  Grains,  Grecian. — The  gazehound, 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  G., 
the  name  being  probably  given  when  a  pure  breed, 
hunting  by  sight  alone,  began  to  be  introduced. 

GREYWACK6  (Ger.  Grauioacle),  a  partially 
translated  German  word,  used  as  the  name  of  an 
indurated  argillaceous  rock,  common  in,  though  not 
con  fined  to,  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  is  composed  of  this  rock. 

GRICES,  in  Heraldry,  are  young  wild  boars. 

GRIESBACH,  Johakn  Jakob,  author  of  the 
first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  born 
at  Butzbach,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  January  4,  1745. 
While  G.  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  called 
to  St  Peter's  Church,  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where  he  was  also  made  consi?torial  counsellor. 
G.  accordingly  received  his  lirst  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  where  the  old  dogmatic  was 
still  predominant ;  at  Halle,  where  Sender  influ- 
enced his  whole  after-life ;  and  at  Leipaie,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Eruesti.  Having  resolved 
to  devote  himself  st>eeially  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  text,  which  had  Ijccoinc  a  favourite- 
study  among  theologians,  G.  undertook  a  journey  to 
various  libraries  of  Germany  and  Holland,  to  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  On  his  return, 
he  pnMisbed  his  Dt  Cwlvdbu*  Evangtliorum  Ori- 
9e*ia»is  (1771),  and  commenced  lecturing  as  Pri  at- 
decent  in  Halle,  In  1773,  he  was  made  extraordinary 
prufeieor ;  but  in  1776  was  called  as  ordinal-}'  pro- 
fessor to  Jena,  where  ho  continued  to  teach  with 
great  success,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  honours, 
till  his  death  on  34th  March  1812.  The  great  work 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  is  his  critical 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  text  Besides  pointing 
sat  new  sourote  for  the  discovery  of  the  original 
reading,  attempting  a  history  of  the  sacred  text 
{Cunt  in  Wttoriam  Tfztu*  Epp.  Paul.,  1777),  and 
laying  down  more  certain  laws  of  criticism  {Sym- 
Mr  Critical  ad  Supplcnda*  et  Corriijendnt  V arias 
Ltetiene*  N.  7V«t,  2  vols.,  1785—1793),  G.  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  print  the  New  Testament  text,  as 
he  had  been  enabled  to  determine  it  by  his  critical 
The  tint  specimen  of  the  revised  text  that 


he  published  was  the  Si/nopeis  Evangelioruir,  (2  vols. 

1774-  1773;  2d  ed.  1809).    This  was  followed,  in 

1775—  1777,  by  an  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  published  again  in  1796—1806, 
and  of  which  a  re-iasue  was  begun  by  D.  Schulz  in 
1827,  but  has  never  been  completed.  The  second 
edition  has  Wn  twice  reprinted  in  London,  first 
in  18U9,  and  again  in  1818;  an  American  edition 


was  pu 


ed  at  Boston  iu  1808.  Besi 


smaller 


I  editions,  a  splendid  one  in  4to  was  published  by 
Cusuheu  at  Lcijttic  in  1803 — 1807.  G.'b  other  works, 
Popular*  Do-jmatii  (1779;  4th  ed.,  1789),  Comnmi- 
tariu«  Criticus  in  'JWtum  y.  Test.  (2  vols.,  1798 
— 1811),  ami  the  Opusctda  Acadeinica  (2  vols.,  1824 
'  — 1825,  edited  by  Gahlcr),  are  now  less  known. 
,  A  very  competent  authority,  viz.,  the  eminent  Dr 
Marsh,  has  pronounced  G.  to  be  '  the  most  consum- 
mate critic  that  ever  undertook  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament'  The  grand  feature  of  G.'s  critical 
system  is  his  threefold  division  or  cUasilicattou  of 
the  New  Testament  MS8.  These  divisions  he  culled 
'  recensions,'  or  *  codices.'  They  consisted  of — 1.  The 
Alexandrine  recension ;  2.  The  Latin  or  Western 
recension ;  3.  The  Byzantine  or  Eastern  recension. 
G.  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  early  Fathers, 
according  to  their  locality,  made  use  of  a  parti- 
cular set  of  MSS.,  exhibiting  certain  peculiarities 
such  as  justify  the  above  division.  G.  expressed  his 
decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
both  in  regaixl  to  antiquity  aud  purity  ;  the  Byzan- 
tine he  considered  the  least  trustworthy.  Among 
the  most  memorable  of  G.'s  triumphs  as  a  critic  is 
his  exposure  of  the  interpolation  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
1  John  v.  7.  His  lifo  has  been  written  by  Kothe 
(Jena,  1812),  August!  (Berl.  1812),  and  by  EichstUdt 
(Jena,  1815). 

GRIFFIN  (Fr.  Griffon,  Lat  and  Gr.  Gryp*), 
a  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of  the 
modern  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  G.  is  first  mentioned  by  Aria  teas,  perhaps 
about  560  B.  c.  (see  Liddel  and  Scott's  Gr.  Die), 
though  the  accounts  of  Aristens  seem  to  be  about 
as  falmlous  as  those  of  the  Griffin.  See  Smith's 
Die.  of  Gr.  ami  Jiom.  liiog.  The  origin  of  those 
monstrous  conceptions  in  general,  of  which  the  G. 
is  one,  has  already  been  considered  under  Dragon 
((j.  v.).  The  G.  is  variously  described  and  repre- 
sented, but  the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently 
appears  is  that  of  an  animal  generated  l>etween  a 
lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  Insly  and  legs  of  the 
former,  with  the  l>eak  ami  wings  of  the  latter.  In 
this  form  it  appears  on  antique  coins,  and  as  an 
ornament  in  classical  architecture.  Like  all  other 
monsters,  grillins  abound  iu  the  1  .otidary  tales  of 
the  Teutonic  nation  \  ami  the  name  in  various  forms, 
slightly  differing  Horn  each  other  (Ger.  Grrif,  Dan. 
Grif,  Ac),  is  to  bo  found  in  nnmt  Teutonic  dialects. 
Whether  in  the  two  cases  both  the  name  and 
the  notion  might  not  be  traceable  to  a  common 
source,  or  whether  it  was  through  barbarian  or 
classical  channels  that  they  found  their  way  into 
the  nomenclature  and  the  practice  of  heralds,  are 
subjects  on  which  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  few  falmlous 
conceptions  with  which  the  science  of  heraldry  is 
more  conversant  than  the  gritlin.  Nor  were  they 
regarded  by  the  patriarchs  of  that  science  always 
as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  for  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  we  find  Gerard  lx?igh,  a  herald  of 
great  reputation  in  the  time  of  Elizalieth,  talking 
of  them  with  entire  sincerity  as  existing  animals. 
4 1  think  they  are  of  great  hugeness,'  he  says,  '  for  / 
have  a  claw  of  one  of  Uteir  jkucs.  which  should  shew 
them  to  be  as  big  as  two  lions.' — See  Newton's 
Dismay  of  Heraldry,  p.  126.    In  the  heraldic  G., 
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claws  of  the  eagle  are  usually  substituted  for 
of  the  lion,  the  creature  being  repre- 
sented as  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut.   Gwillim  blazons  a  O.  in  this 
attitude  '  rampant,'  alleging  that  any 
fierce  animal  may  be  so"  blazoned  as 
well  as  a  lion.    But  the  more  appro- 
priate and  usual  term  is  'Segreant' 
(q.  v.).    In  representing  the  G.,  the 
ears  onght  not  to  be  omitted,  as  they 
indicate  the  attribute  of  watchful- 
ness, which,  along  with  strength  and 
swiftness,  went  to  make  up  the  classical  conception 
of  his  character.    See  WrvERN. 

The  name  ORimff,  in  Natural  History,  is  some- 
times appropriated,  as  by  Cuvier,  to  the  genus 
GypaHo*,  of  which  the  Lammkrgeikr  (q.  t.)  is  the 
best  known  species;  whilst  in  France  it  is  gene- 
rally bestowed,  under  the  slightly  modified  form 
Griffon,  on  the  Tawny  Vulture  { Vultvr  or  Gyps 
fulvun),  also  called  the  O.  Vulture  or  Griffon 
Vulture,  a  bird  which  inhabits  most  of  the  high 
mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia  and  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  A  specimen  was  caught  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  in  1843,  the  only  one  that  is  known  to  have 
ever  found  its  own  way  to  the  British  Inland*.  The 
G.  Vulture  is  more  than  four  feet  in  length ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  darker  quills  and 
tail ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  covered 
with  short  white  down,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
surrounded  with  a  ruff  of  long  slender  white  down. 
Its  habits  are  very  much  those  common  to  vultures 
in  general. 

GRILLPARZER,  Franz,  an  Austrian  dramatic 
et,  was  born  at  Vienna,  15th  January  1790,  and 
st  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  in  1810  by  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Die  Ahn/rau  (The  Grandmother). 
In  1819  appeared  Sappho,  and  in  1822  Das  Goldme 
Vliesz  fine  Golden  Fleece),  which,  although  they 
had  not  much  success  on  the  stage,  were  highly 
admired  as  literary  productions.  The  most  import- 
ant of  bis  suVisequent  works  are  Kdniff  Ottomr's 
Gtuck  und  h'nde  (King  Ottokara  Fortune  and 
End,  182.")),  a  tragedy  regarded  by  some  as  in 
many  respects  his  most  masterly  piece;  Melusina 
(Vienna,  1833) :  Den  Meeres  und  d<r  Li-lie  Wellen 
(The  Waves  of  Love  and  of  the  Sea,  1840),  founded 
on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  particular  beauties,  but  also  for  the 
unusual  delicacy  and  simplicity*  of  spirit  character- 
ising it  as  a  whofo ;  and  h*r  Traum  fan  Lefien  (The 
Dream  of  Life,  1840),  a  richly  {>oetical  drama.  He 
has  also  written  some  comedies,  and  several  very 
beautiful  lyric  poems,  which  betray  a  half -suppressed 
but  genuine  love  of  liberty. 

GRILSE.   See  Salmon. 

GRIMM,  Jakob  Lcdwio,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary,  was  born  January  4,  1785,  at  Hanau,  in 
Hesse  Cassel.  He  was  educated  in  classical  and 
legal  studies  at  Marburg,  and  afterward  visited 
Paris,  where  he  pursued  a  variety  of  studies,  and 
assiduously  cultivated  his  taste  for  medieval  litera- 
ture. On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  became  successively  librarian  of  WilhelmshBhe, 
and  auditor  to  the  council  of  state.  In  1814,  he 
was  secretary  to  the  aml>assador  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse,  whom  he  attended  at  Paris,  aud  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  by  the  Prussian  government  to  claim 
the  restoration  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Paris  by  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon L  In  1830  he  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  German  literature,  aud  librarian  of 


the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  seven  years  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
ancient  laws,  history,  and  literature  of  Germany. 
He  was  one  of  seven  professors  who  protested  in 
1837  against  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  by 
the  king  of  Hanover,  for  which  act  he  was  out- 
lawed, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Cassel.  In  1841  he 
wns  invited  to  Berlin,  where,  as  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  is  entitled  to  give  lectures.  He  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Frankfurt  in  18-18 
Though  holding  at  various  times  important  public 
offices,  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  philological  and 
antiquarian  studies  and  works,  which  are  mines  of 
erudition,  and  the  results  of  a  wonderful  industry 
combined  with  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing German.  His  German  Grammar,  in  four 
volumes,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  rublished 
in  1819,  and  the  last  in  1837,  is  {*rhaps  the 
greatest  philological  work  of  the  age ;  it  may  l>o 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  historical 
investigation  of  language.  It  traces  the  German 
language  through  all  its  dialects.  Some  idea  of 
its  thoroughness  may  be  got  from  the  fact  that 
the  vowels  and  consonants  alone  occupy  600  pages. 
His  Deutsche  Rechts-Alierthilmer  (Antiquities  of  Ger- 
man Law,  published  1828),  and  Deut-fche  Mythoioyie 
(German  Mythology,  1835),  are  exhaustive  works 
upon  the  society  of  the  middle  ages  in  central 
Europe,  and  the  religious  traditions  and  supersti- 
tions from  the  earliest  times.  His  Gcschichte  der 
Detittehen  Sprache  (History  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage), and  Uef>er  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (On 
the  Origin  of  Language),  are  also  works  of  great 
importance.  In  company  with  his  brother  Wilheltn, 
he  has  published  numerous  works  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  the  best  known  of  which  is  A' »'»../•  r- 
und  HausnUirehen  (Nursery  and  Fireside  Stories). 
The  greatest  joint  undertaking  of  the  two  brothers 
(now  carried  on  by  J.  G.  alone)  is  the  Deulsches 
Wbrtcrbuch,  begun  in  1852,  and  not  yet  (1S62- 
beyond  letter  F. 

GRIMM,  Wilhelm  Karl,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hanau,  February  24,  1786. 
He  was  the  conqtanion  of  his  elder  brother  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Cassel,  and  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  1814,  he  was  secretary  of  the  librariau  of 
Cassel,  and  on  removing  to  Gottingen,  in  183*1, 
was  appointed  under-librarian  and  supernumerary 
professor  of  philosophy.  He  joined  his  brother  in 
the  protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover,  shared  his 
exile,  and  also  his  call  to  Berlin.  They  laboured 
together,  and  were  commonly  known  as  the  Brothers 
Gnmm.  WiL  G.  died  December  1859.  Among  the 
works  of  the  younger  Grimm  are — Translations  of 
Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Poems  of  the  Sixth  Century; 
German  Runic  Characters;  Heroic  Legends  qf 
Germany,  &c 

GRIMM,  Frirdrich  Melchior,  Baron,  an 
eminent  critic  of  last  century,  who,  during  his 
long  residence  in  Paris,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the  day, 
was  born  at  Rejjensburg,  25th  December  1723. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  accompanied  the 
young  Count  de  Schonherg  to  the  university  at 
Leipsic,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  Here  he  became 
reader  to  the  crown-prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  but  the 
situation  proved  more  honourable  than  remunerative, 
and  G.  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau.  The  latter 
introduced  him  to  Diderot,  Baron  Holbach,  Madame 
d'Epinay,  and  other  persons  distinguished  by  birth 
and  talents,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favourite 
His  connection  m"' 
his  multifarious 


ion  with  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.  v.),  and 
ions  acquirements  and  versatility  of 
opened  to  him  a  brilliant  career.  H« 
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Iiecame  secret *ry  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ami 
began  to  write  bis  literary  bulletins  for  several 
German  princes,  containing  the  ablest  analysis  of 
all  the  most  important  French  works.  In  the 
composition  of  these  notices,  he  is  believed  to  have  j 
been  assisted  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  Diderot. 
In  1776  he  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to 
the  rank  of  baron,  and  appointed  minister- pleui- 
potentiary  at  the  French  court.  On  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  Revolution,  he  withdrew  to  Gotha,  and 
in  1795  the  Empress  of  Russia  appointed  him  her 
nimister-plenipotentiary  at  Hamburg,  a  poet  which 
he  retained  till  ill-health  obliged  bun  to  relinquish 
it  He  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  died  19th 
December  1807.  His  Currespondance  Litieraire, 
}'hikt»ophique  et  Criivptt,  was  published  after  his 
d'.kth,  in  16  vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  the 
Currespondance  intdUe  de  Grimm  tl  Diderot  (Paris, 
1829).  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  French 
literature  from  1753  to  1790,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  brilliant  and  piquant  criticism. 

GRI'MMA,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipeic,  and  18  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  attractively  situated  in  a 
hollow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  In  the 
middle  ages,  its  importance  as  a  trading  town  was 
much  greater  than  at  present  and  the  flourishing 
m.muiae  tuxes  in  cloth,  flannels,  hosiery,  cottons, 
sad  linens,  for  which  at  an  early  jieriod  of  its 
history  this  town  was  noted,  havo  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Among  the  public  building 
are  the  royal  castle,  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
and  the  ancient  town-hall.  i'op.  6500,  who  support 
themselves  by  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

GRIMM'S  LAW,  the  name— derived  from  the 
discoverer,  J.  Grimm  (q.  v.) — given  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  interchange  of  the  mute 
consonants  in  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
ibib- rent  Aryan  languages.  A  historical  survey  of 
this  family  of  tongues  shews  the  consonants  to 
through  a  cycle  of  changes  (Ger.  Lautvmtehte- 
aj/L  What,  for  example,  was  a  p  in  the  original 
form  of  a  word,  or,  at  least,  in  the  oldest  form 
known,  is  found  at  a  biter  stage  transformed  into 
(,  which  next  passes  into  6  ;  and  this  again  tends 
to  become  p,  aud  go  through  the  cycle  anew.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  transitions  that  mani- 
fest themselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Old  High  German : 

L&blAl*.  Draiala. 
Orrak  (Latin,  Sanscrit],     p      b  1      I  d  lb 
Cmhie,  .      f      p  b     th  t  d 

Old  Ilia*  Oerman,  .         b  (r)  f    p     d   I  t 


bank  of  the  Humber,  40  miles  north-east  ot  tr-e 
town  of  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  two  portions — ch« 
older,  comprising  a  number  of  streets  irregulany 
laid  out,  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour;  and  the 
newer  part,  called  the  '  Marsh,'  extends  along  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  regular  and  spacious. 
The  parish  church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  English 
pointed  style,  is  an  elegant  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  tower  containing  eight  bells  rising  from 
tbc  centre.  Among  its  institutions  G.  ha  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  national  school,  and  other 
educational  establishments ;  a  mechanics'  institute 
and  a  new  town-halh  There  are  here  an  exten- 
sive and  commodious  suite  of  docks,  opened  in 
March  1852,  and  spacious  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  ships  of  war ;  several  ship  building  yards, 
mills,  and  a  tanyard  and  brewery.  G,  however,  is 
now  chiefly  famous  for  its  immense  fishing  trade. 
In  1861,  1548  vessels  of  .'132,322  tons  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  The  commerce  of  G.  is 
benefited  by  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Rail  way  a  It  sends  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Fop.  in  1861  of  the 
municipal  borough,  11,067;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  15,013. 

G.  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  sent  eleven  ships  to 
aid  that  monarch  in  his  exjiedition  against  Calais. 
But  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  harbour  reduced 
it  to  comparative  insignificance.  Its  present  pros- 
perity may  be  said  to  date  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  measures  were  first  taken  to 
improve  the  harbour. 
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It  is  in  the  High  German  dialects  that  the  action 
ef  this  principle  ts  most  marked.  In  the  Teutonic 
tongues  of  the  'low'  type,  of  which  English  is 
sue,  the  consonants  have  remained  at  the  same 
it&ce  of  development  they  had  attained  in  the 
Gothic  (e.  g.  Eng.  father,  foot,  bear,  three)  ;  the 
Old  High  German  exhibits  a  third  stage;  and  in 
m-deru  High  German  the  principle  seems  still  at 
work,  although  its  development  is  hindered  by  the 
m  stalhsing  effect  of  written  Language. 

GRI'MSBY,  Grka.t,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  seaport,  and  market-town  of  England, 
hi  the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  right 


GRI'NDELWALD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  high  Alpine  valleys,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
from  the  oity  of  Bern,  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  4  miles  broad.  G.  owes  its  celebrity  as  a 
resort  for  travellers  to  two  great  glaciers,  branches 
or  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  immense  ocean  of  ice 
which  covers  the  Bernese  OberlamL  The  village 
of  G.,  consisting  of  a  number  of  widely  scattered 
cottages,  with  about  3500  inhabitants,  is  about 
3600  feet  above  sea  leveL 

GRINDING,  the  operation  of  shaping  any  hard 
substance  by  rubbing  away  its  surface  with  a  rough 
stone  or  with  a  cutting  powder.  It  is  similar  to 
filing,  and  is  used  in  cases  where,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  materia],  or  for  other  reasons,  tiling  is  inap- 
plicable. Thus  cutting-tools  and  other  steel  instru- 
ments may  be  tiled  before  hardening  and  tempering ; 
but  after 'this,  if  further  abrasion  is  required,  they 
must  be  ground.  Glass  lenses  and  metal  specula 
are  ground  to  shape  with  emery-powder  laid  upon 
a  metal  tool  Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into 
facets  or  otherwise  by  means  of  stones  and  laj»- 
wheels.  Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  ground  or  cut 
with  diamond-dust  imbedded  in  soft  iron.  When 
large  flat  surfaces  are  required,  they  are  obtained 
by  first  working  two  pieces  of  the  substance 
nearly  flat,  and  then  laying  one  upon  the  other, 
and  grinding  their  surfaces  together  with  sand, 
emery,  or  other  suitable  cutting  jtowder.  Plate- 
glass  is  flattened  in  this  manner ;  also  surfaces  of 
cast  iron  where  accurate  fitting  is  required,  the 
iron  surface  being  either  prepared  with  a  planing- 
machine.  or  by  tuming  in  a  lathe  with  a  slide- 
rest  Sockets  and  other  bearings  which  require  to 
be  fitted  with  great  accuracy  are  usually  finished 
by  grinding  together.  For  brass  and  bell  metal 
powdered  pumice-stone  is  best  adapted  for  such 
purposes,  as  emery  is  liable  to  imbed  itself  in  the 
metal,  and  give  it  a  permanent  cutting  action  upon 
the  bearings. 

Dry  grinding  is  the  term  applied  to  the  grinding 
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of  gfooJ  with  dry  griuiUtones.  Its  principal  appli- 
cations are  in  the  grinding  of  the  point*  of  needles 
and  forks,  the  surfaces  of  gun-barrels,  and  in  finish- 
ing steel-pen*.  This  kind  of  work  produces  painful 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  nostrilB  of  the  men  and 
women  who  follow  it ;  and  although  the  distressing 
effects  have  been  very  much  diminished  of  late  by 
the  introduction  of  currents  of  air  to  carry  away  the 
particles  of  steel,  and  mouth-pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  evil  is  not  entirely  obviated  ;  in  some  branches, 
such  as  etm- barrel  grinding,  it  is  still  very  great 
Resides  this  evil,  the  stones  used  for  guu-barrul 
grinding  are  very  large,  and  revolve  with  great 
rapidity,  and  occasionally  the  stoue  breaks  while 
revolving,  and  large  pieces  are  flung  off,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  men. 

Another  kind  of  grinding,  quite  distinct  from  the 
above,  is  that  of  crushing  and  rubbing  a  substance 
into  a  fine  powder.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the 
substance  between  rough  stones,  as  in  the  cominon 
flour-mill,  or  between  rollers,  either  smooth  or 
toothed,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required, 
or  by  a  heavy  stoue  or  iron  cylinder  revolving 
upon  a  smooth  plate.  Colours  are  ground  in  small 
quantities  with  a  muller  and  *lab.  The  muller  is  a 
heavy  piece  of  stone  of  somewhat  conical  shape,  and 
which  rests  on  its  l>ase  uj»on  the  slab  of  stone,  and 
is  grasped  by  the  hands,  and  the  colour  is  mixed  to 
a  ]>asty  consistence  with  the  required  medium  of 
oil  or  water,  and  ruhlied  between  the  two  surfaces 
until  smooth  aud  impalpable.  On  a  larger  scale, 
iron  or  stone  cylinders  revolve  on  a  slab  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  merely  roll  but  shall 
also  rub  upon  the  surface  of  the  slab.  A  knife 
or  scoop  follows  one  cylinder  and  precedes  the 
other,  scooping  the  paste  into  the  position  required 
to  come  fairly  under  the  cylinder  which  follows 
it.  Chocolate,  chicory,  plumbago  for  pencils,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  are  ground  in  this 
manner. 

GRINDSTONES  Flat  circular  stones  made  to 
revolve  upon  an  axis,  and  used  for  grinding  6teel, 
glass,  other  stones,  Ac.  They  are  made  of  sand- 
stone, or  sandstone  grit,  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness,  according  to  the  purf>oBe  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  revolv- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  will  easily  cut  the  hardest 
Btcel.  In  like  manner,  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  jasper,  Ac.,  may  be  rapidly 
cut  to  any  shape  by  means  of  large  grindstones 
revolving  very  rapidly.  This  work  is  carried  out 
very  extensively  about  Oberstein,  in  the  valley  of 
Nalie,  near  Mayence,  from  which  most  of  the  agates 
for  brooches,  Ac,  are  obtained.  The  edge  ol  the 
grindstone  comes  a  short  distance  through  the  floor 
of  the  workshop ;  the  workman  lies  face  downwards 
on  a  strong  wooden  saddle  or  bed,  and  by  thrusting 
bis  feet  against  a  rest,  presses  the  work  with  great 
force  against  the  grindstone,  which  revolves  very 
rapidly  tomtrda  him. 

GRIPING,  or  GRIPES,  a  popular  name  for  all 
painful  affections  of  the  liowcis.  whether  attended 
with  Constipation  (q.  v.)  or  Diarrhoea  (q.  v.).  When 
{wins  of  this  kind  arc  spasmodic,  they  are  termed 
Colic  (q.  v.).  The  action  of  purgative  medicine  is 
often  attended  by  more  or  less  of  griping  pain, 
which  may  be  averted  in  certain  cases  by  the 
careful  choice  of  the  medicine,  or  by  combination  of 
it  with  Carminatives  (q.  v.),  or  with  a  little  opium. 

GRIPPE,  a  French  name  for  Influenza  (q.  v.). 

GKI'QU  AS,  or  BAASTAARDS,  a  South-African 
race  who  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  with  Hottentot  and  Bush  women, 
and  whose  features  bear  the  marks  of  their  mixed 
Hi 


origin.  They  amount  in  all  to  about  15,000,  and 
are  partly  heathen  and  [tartly  Christians,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  much  superior,  both  morally  and 
physically,  to  the  former.  The  G.  occupy  jiart  of 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Orange  River,  west  of  the 
Orange  River  Free-States,  and  possess  a  thriving 
settlement  called  Griqua  Town,  530  miles  north- 
east of  Ca|»e  Town,  which  is  under  the  care  of  th6 
Londou  Missionary  Society.  The  heathen  and 
uncivilised  G.  wear  little  or  no  dress,  but  those 
converted  to  Christianity  are  generally  well-clad, 
aud  some  of  them  are  successful  agriculturists  and 
cattle  -  breeders. 


GRISE'LDA,  or  GRISELDTS,  is  the  heroine  of 
a  celebrated  medieval  tale,  which  probably  had  its 
rise  in  Italy.  A  poor  girl,  who  was  a  charcoal- 
burner,  was  raised  to  be  the  wiSe  of  the  Marquis 
of  Saluzzo,  who  put  her  humility  and  oliedience  to 
the  severest  tests.  She,  however,  passed  through 
them  all  triumphantly,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  In  this  legend,  the  endurance  and  self- 
renunciation  of  the  loving  woman  are  represented 
as  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  find  the 
tradition  tirst  worked  up  into  a  tale,  said  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron  ;  Petrarch 
translated  it  into  Latin  in  1373,  under  the  title 
De  Obediential,  el  Fide  Uxorin  ;  and  in  the  14th  c, 
the  story  was  well  known  throughout  Germany. 
In  the  year  1393,  it  was  worked  up  into  a  'mystery' 
play  in  Paris  ;  in  England,  the  drama  of  Tlte  Patient 
Oriuel  appeared  in  1599,  and  one  on  the  same 
subject  by  Haus  Sachs  in  Germany  in  1546. 
Versions  of  the  story  are  also  found  in  the  litera- 
tures of  Holland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Ac. 
The  old  German  people's  book,  entitled  Markgraf 
Walt/ur,  has  lately  been  reproduced  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  in  Schwab's  Buduler  Schdnste*  Ges- 
cliicfUen  und  Saym,  Marbach's  Volksbiicher,  and 
Simrock's  Dcutidten  l'oll*biicher. 

GRI'SI,  Giulia,  a  celebrated  vocalist,  was  born 
at  Milan  in  1810.  From  a  very  early  period, 
she  evinced  the  most  remarkable  mnsical  genius, 
accompanied  by  a  voice  of  the  rarest  promise. 
At  the  age  of  10,  she  tirst  appeared  in  the  opera 
of  Zelmira,  at  Bologna,  und  gathered  her  earliest 
laurels  by  the  inimitable  quality,  melodiousness, 
and  fidelity  of  her  voice,  as  well  as  by  her 
pathetic  and  lifelike  impersonation  of  the  role. 
Two  years  later,  she  apj>carcd  at  Florence,  and  to 
no  artist  was  pre-eminence  ever  more  unanimously 
accorded.  Her  greatest  triumph,  however,  was 
obtained  at  La  Sola,  Milan,  where  she  played 
the  part  of  Norma  in  the  tragic  opera  of  that 
name.  So  thoroughly  has  she  identified  herself 
with  this  character,  that  hardly  any  subsequent 
singer  has  ventured  on  an  original  and  mde- 
]>endent  personation.  G.'s  debut  at  Paris  in  1S32 
was  equally  successful,  and  overcame  the  pro- 
verbial cynical  apathy  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Theatre  Italien.  I/ondon,  however,  was  the  scene 
of  her  grandest  performances,  and  most  appreciating 
audiences.  In  1835,  G.  became  the  wife  of  Moos. 
Gerard  de  Melcy,  a  union  which  proved  unhappy, 
and  was  soon  judicially  dissolved. 

GRI3-NEZ,  or  GRINEZ,  Cape,  a  headland  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  oppo- 
site Dover,  is  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  tlte 
English  Bhore,  the  distance  being  barely  21  miles. 
Cape  G.  is  about  equally  distant  from  Calais  on 
the  north-east  aud  Boulogne  on  the  south.  It  is 
surmounted  with  a  light-house,  the  1st.  of  which  is 
50*  62'  N.,  and  the  long.  1  35'  E. 

GRI'SONS  (Ger.  Graubilndea),  the  largest  and 
the  most  thiuly  peopled  of  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  St  Glares, 
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St  Gall,  aud  the  Vorarlberg;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tyrol ;  on  the  S.  by  Lombardy  ;  and  oa  the  W. 
ty  I'h  and  Ticiuo.    Its  area  is  2673  square  miles  ; 
iu  jwriuLitiim  (I860),  91,177,  of  whom  29,003  are 
UtO'tlics.   The  canton  divides  itself  naturally  into 
three  grtat   valley-districts,   of   which    the  first 
sod  most  important  lies  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  and  stretches  northward,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  canton  ; 
»dJ  tbe   second,  forming  the   Engadinc  (q.  v.). 
eitends  north-east  along  the  course  of  the  Inn. 
The  third  valley -district  comprises  several  smaller 
valleys  whose  streams  run  southward,  belonging  to 
the  basins  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda.    The  whole 
canton  is  an  assemblage  of  mountains  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys.   The  climate  is  very  varied,  in  some 
districts  winter  reigns  for  nearly  eight  months, 
while  some  of  the  southern  valleys  resemble  Italy. 
In  the  colder  districts,  scanty  crotm  of  barley  and 
rye  are  raised  with  difficulty  ;  while  iu  the  southern 
valleys,  wheat,  maize,  and  also  the  vine,  tig,  and 
almond  are  successfully  cultivated.    Pastures  and 
forest*  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  canton  ;  and 
cattle,  timber,  and  cheese  are  the  principal  exports. 
The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  trout,  and  tbe 
mountains  are  still  the  haunt  of  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  and  wild-cat. 

Tbe  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Rhaetii,  who  are  by  some  connected  with  the 
Etruscans  (see  Etruria).  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantius  in  the  4th  c,  and 
his  camp  [Curia,  C'fiur,  or  Coire,  the  name  of  the 
present  capital)  was  planted  on  the  Rhine.  Chur 
Lu  been  a  bishopric  since  450  a.  D.  In  the  10th  c, 
the  country  of  the  G.  was  added  to  the  German 
empire,  and  remained  till  1268  subject  to  the 
Swabian  dukes.  With  the  decay  of  the  imperial 
aathority  it  came  to  be  oppressed  by  a  numerous 
nobility,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  still  crown  the 
heights.  Against  them  the  people  began,  in  the 
end  of  the  14th  c,  to  form  leagues  iu  the  different 
valleys.  One  of  these  leagues,  formed  in  1424,  waa 
called  the  gray  league  (Ger.  d*r  graue  bund;  iu  the 
native  language,  lid  Grischa),  from  the  gray  homc- 
ipon  worn  by  the  unionists,  and  hence  the  German 
and  French  names  of  the  canton — Graublindten  and 
Orisons.  In  1472,  these  separate  unions  entered 
into  a  general  federation,  which  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  was  not  till 
1803  that  G.  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ation as  the  15th  canton.  The  constitution  of  G.  is 
very  complicated,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  cen- 
tralisation incident  to  its  origin.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
one-third  speak  German,  and  the  others  dialects 
derived  from  I^atin.  The  dialects  of  the  southern 
valleys  are  a  kind  of  Italian ;  the  Latin  of  the 
Engadine  (q.v.)  and  the  Romanese  differ  greatly 
from  Italian,  but  are  far  from  being  Latin. 

GRIT  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  the  particles 
of  which  are  more  or  less  angular,  and  compacted 
together  by  a  bard  siliceous  cement.  See  Mux- 
nora  Grit. 

GROAT  (Dutch,  groot,  Ger.  groschen,  Fr.  gros, 
ItaL  grosm>.  Low  Lat.  grossus,  from  the  same  root  as 
Eng.  great,  and  meaning  thick),  a  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  all  thick  coins,  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  bracteates '  (Lat.  braclm,  a  thin  plato  or  leaf), 
or  thin  coins  of  silver  or  gold-leaf  stamped  so  as 
to  be  hollow  on  one  side  and  raised  on  the  other. 
Groats  differed  greatly  in  value  at  different  times 
and  in  different  couutriea.  The  silver  groat  once 
current  in  England  (introduced  by  Henry  III.)  waa 
equal  to  four  pence.  The  coin— though  not  the 
name— has  been  revived  in  the  modern  fourpenuy- 
•ncce.    Groschen  are  still  current  in  the  north 


of  Germany.  The  silver  groschen,  or  ncugroschen 
or  Prussia  and  the  Zollvereiu,  is  ^th  of  a  thaler, 
and  worth  ljd. ;  the  gute  groschen  of  Hanover  = 
^tth  thaler  =  ljd. 

GROATS  (also  locally  grits,  from  the  same  root 
as  to  grate,  to  rub  to  jtowder ;  allied  to  Eng.  scratchy 
and  Lat  nvlo,  to  scrajM?),  the  grain  of  oats  deprived 
of  the  integuments.  Groats  are  much  used  for 
preparing  grud  for  invalids,  and  were  formerly  also 
often  used  in  broths  and  soujjs  like  pot-barley. — 
L'utLden  Grouts  are  groats  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  crushing.  —  Concerning  the  nutritive  and  other 
qualities  of  groats,  see  Mkal  and  Oath. 

GRO'DNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  in  the 
province  of  West  Russia,  and  formerly  a  j»ortion  of 
Lithuania,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government 
of  Vdna,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Minsk,  on  the  S.  by 
Volhynia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Poland  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Bialystok.  It  has  an  area  of  14,532  square 
nides,  ami  a  population  of  88 1,881.  The  land  is, 
in  general,  Hat.  and  belougs  in  the  south-west  to  the 
basin  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  north  to  that  of  the 
Niemen,  ami  in  the  south-east  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
In  the  south,  extensive  morasses  occur,  although 
much  marshy  land  has  been  already  converted  into 
pasture-ground  by  draining ;  and  in  the  north  are 
extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  (except  that  of  the  river-valloys,  which 
is  clayey),  and  is  in  general  fruitful  Rye  is  the 
principal  agricultural  product,  the  average  annual 
yield  being  estimated  at  2,346,000  English  quarters. 
Barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  timber  arc  also  exten- 
sively raised.  The  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  buffalo 
are  found  in  the  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  bees 
are  largely  reared.  The  chief  branches  of  industry 
are  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  liats,  paj>er,  and 
leather,  and  the  principal  exports  are  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  leather,  ho]»,  honey,  and  wax. 

GRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  160  miles 
north-east  of  Warsaw.  It  has  twelve  churches  and 
convents,  several  synagogues  and  castles,  some  ruin- 
ous palaces,  belonging  formerly  to  old  Lithuanian 
families ;  a  gymnasium  ;  manufactures  in  cloth,  silk, 
and  weaoons;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  which  is 
almost  wholly  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form 
altout  three-fourths  of  the  jwpnlation.  The  modern 
iialace,  erected  here  by  Augustus  III.,  is  an  exten- 
sive and  handsome  edifice.  The  other  principal 
building*  are  the  market-place,  the  equestrian  semi- 
nary, the  high  schtiol,  the  academy  for  medical 
science,  connected  with  which  are  a  library,  collec- 
tion in  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Here, 
in  1586,  Stephan  Bathori  died  in  his  own  castle; 
and  here,  25th  November  1725,  Stanislas  Augustus 
abdicated  the  Polish  crown.    Pop.  15,100. 

GROG,  the  name  applied  in  the  navy  to  the 
mixture  of  rum  and  water  served  out  as  a  beverage 
to  the  men.  Under  recent  regulations,  men  who 
prefer  abstaining  from  grog  are  allowed  to  receive 
money  or  tea  iu  lieu  thereof.  Forced  potations  of 
six-water  grog,  consisting  of  one  part  rum  to  six 
parts  of  sea-water,  are  administered  occasionally,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  dirtiness  and  some  other 
offences.  The  quaint  name  of  grog  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  nickname  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
introduced  it  into  the  service.  In  bad  weather,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough 
grogram  cloak ;  the  sailors  thence  called  him  Old' 
Grog,  and  then  transferred  the  name  to  the  drink. 

GROINED  VAULTING  is  that  kind  of  vault- 
ing  in  which  the  vault  is  not  a  plain  l>arrel-vault 
from  end  to  end,  but  where  one  vault  cuts  int* 
another.   The  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  is 
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called  the  ,-ioin.  In  Roman  architecture,  the  groins 
were  generally  left  as  a  plain  sharp  edge  ;  in  Gothic, 
they  were  usually  protected  and  strengthened  with 
riba.    See  Vaultino. 

CROMWELL  (Lilhonpermum),  a  j^enua  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  lioragineie,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  achenia  of  stony  hardness.  Probably,  on  account 
of  the  last-mentioned  character,  extraordinary 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  them,  particularly 
to  the  Common  G.  (L.  officinale),  in  the  cure  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  were  wholly 
imaginary.  The  Common  (».  is  a  native  of  dry 
gravelly  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
It  has  an  erect,  much-branched  stem,  broadly  lance- 
olate leaves,  and  small  greenish-yellow  flowers.— 
Corn  (».  (A.  arwise)  with  small  white  flowers,  is 
more  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  is  of  equally  wide 
geographic  distribution. — Two  species,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  L.  tinclorium  anil  L.  nnchuao'ulr*, 
yield  a  dye-stuff  similar  to  alkanet,  and  which 
passes  under  that  name. 

GRO'NINGEN  (anc.  Cruonlnrja),  the  most  north- 
eastern province  of  the  Netherlands,  is  Ismuded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  ou  the  E.  by  Han- 
over, on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Drenthe,  and 
on  the  W.  by  that  of  Friesland.  It  has  an  area 
of  896  square  miles,  and  in  1860  its  population 
amounted  to  206,12*2.  It  is  watered  by  the  Hunse, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  town 
of  Groningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer  Sea,  by 
other  small  streams,  and  by  lakes  and  numerous 
cauals.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and  is  protected  against 
the  sea  on  the  north  by  dykes.  The  soil,  which 
is  principally  alluvium,  forms  excellent  arable  land 
The  north  of  the  province  contains  the  liest  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  densely  jieoplcd  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
(towards  the  south-east)  is  marshy,  and  lies  iu  pas- 
turage, which  supports  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and 
great  numbers  of  highly  esteemed  horses  and  sheep. 
Farming  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
people  ;  fishing,  commerce,  and  trade  are  also  carried 
on.  as  well  as  manufactures  to  some  extent  Shijw 
and  butter  are  the  two  most  valuable  products  of 
the  province.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  Frisian  race,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Reformed 
Church. 

GRONINGEN,  an  important  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Hunse,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Aa  with  that  stream,  22  miles  want 
of  Dollar!  Bay.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  a  fosse,  and  is  traversed 
by  canals  crossed  by  18  bridges.  The  Hunse 
is  here  converted  into  a  canal,  ami  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  about  600  of  which  visit  the 
town  annually.  The  great  market-place,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  Holland,  is  662  feet  long  and 
389  feet  broad,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Gothic 
church  of  St  Martin's,  with  a  noble  tower  343 
feet  high,  the  highest  in  Holland.  The  university, 
founded  in  1614,  possesses  a  library,  a  Iwtanic 
garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  ]»ort 
of  G.  is  good ;  it  communicates  by  means  of  canals 
with  Dollart  Bay  on  the  east,  with  the  Lauwer  Sea 
on  the  north-west,  and  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuider  Zee  at  Harlingen  on  the  west  There  are 
8hip-buil<iing  yards  and  iMper-mills.  Pop.  (1859) 
35,519. 

GROO'TE  EY'LANDT  (English,  Great  Inland) 
lies  off  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Caq>entaria, 
in  North  Australia,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  that 
vast  inlet,  in  lat  14°  &,  ami  long.  136*  4C  E.  Its 
ength  and  breadth  are  about  40  miles 
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each.    The  centre  is  mountainous,  and  the 
are  dry  and  barren. 

GROS,  Antoine  Jkan,  Baron,  a  French  histori- 
cal pamter,  was  born  at  Paris  on  16th  March  1771, 
studied  in  the  school  of  David,  and  first  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  picture  of  Bonaparte  as  the  victor  of 
Areola  1  he  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
work,  that  he  ap|s>iutc-d  G.  a  member  of  the  coin- 
mission  charged  with  collecting  the  objects  of  art 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino.  His  first  great  achievement  however, 
was  the  '  Pestiferes  de  Jaffa '  (  The  Plague-smitten 
at  Jaffa),  which  was  executed  at  Versailles  in  1804, 
It  excited  prodigious  enthusiasm,  the  author  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  saloon  of  the  Louvre, 
where  the  picture  was  crowned  in  his  presence. 
Other  inqiortant  works  executed  by  (i.  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  are:  '  Bonaparte  aux 
Pyramides,'  '  Le  Combat  d'Aboukir,'  '  La  Bataille 
de  Wagram,'  'Charles-Quint  rccu  a  Saint- Denis  pir 
Francois  !• After  the  return  of  the  1  urbons,  G. 
(tainted,  among  other  pictures,  '  Le  Depart  Nocturne 
de  Louis  XVIII.  au  20  Mars  1815,'  •  La  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  s'emharquant  i  Pauillac,'  and  'Charles 
X.  an  Camp  de  Reims.'  Besides  these,  he  finished, 
iu  1824,  an  immense  work  for  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Genevieve  in  Paris,  lieguu  in  1811, 
to  which,  say  his  countrymen,  4  there  is  nothing 
comparable,'  It  is  not  a  fresco,  but  a  painting 
executed  in  oil  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  plaster, 
representing  the  four  great  dynasties  of  France 
doing  homage  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  nation. 
Charles  X.  was  so  charmed  with  the  work,  that  be 
raised  G.  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  doubled 
the  sum  which  the  (taintcr  had  originally  stipulated 
for.  The  rise  of  the  romantic  school  l>orc  sway 
from  him  the  tide  of  popularity,  and  G.  felt  the 
ebbing  of  his  fame  so  acutely,  that  it  is  susjieoted 
he  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  profound  chagrin. 
At  all  events,  his  body  was  drawn  out  of  the  Seine 
near  Meudon,  26th  Juue  1835.  G.  s  paintings  are 
all  marked  by  strength  of  effect  and  dramatic 
movement  in  the  scene  ;  they  are,  however,  deficient 
in  delicacy  and  sentiment,  and  exhibit  a  very 
ordinary  js>wer  of  imagination. 

GRO'SBEAK  (CuccoUiravrte*),  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Frimjillula^,  distinguished  clucfly  by  ths 
great  thickness  of  the  bill,  which  has  also  a  pro- 
iwrtionate  strength,  and  notwithstanding  the 


size  of  the  birds,  is  used  for  breaking  the 
of  cherries,  olives,  &a  The  Haw.'inch  (q.  v.)  ana 
Greenfinch  (q.  v.)  are  the  British  Bpecies,  nor  ars 
there  any  others  in  Europe ;  but  1 
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•tier  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  beautiful  Evknino 
0.  I/',  tttperiina)  and  the  KoflB-BWCASTED  G.  (F. 
Lvdovteiann)  in  North  America. 

CRO'SSENHAIN,  or  HAIN,  formerly  also  called 
Marksiufenhain,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roder,  20 
miles  north-west  of  Dresden.  It  is  famous  for  its 
woollen  aud  cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  8500. 

GROSSETE3TE,  Robert,  a  celebrated  English 
prelate  of  the  middle  aces,  was  born  at  Strad- 
Lrook,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  c. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  divine,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford.  In  1235,  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  at  ouce  commenced 
in  the  most  vigorous  fashion  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  his  diocese.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
offensive  ecclesiastical  sin  in  G.'s  days,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  (Innocent  IV.)  in  the  matter 
of  church  appointments.  It  was  common  for  His 
Holiness  to  make  grants  of  vacant  benefices  in 
England  to  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  many  of 
whom,  it  would  appear,  nover  shewed  face  in  this 
country  at  all,  but  contented  themselves  with 
drawing  the  revenues  of  their  office.  This  was 
intolerable  to  a  mau  like  G.,  and  he  set  himself 
_  dust  it,  incurring,  by  his  boldness,  a 
suspension  from  the  exercise  of  his  epis- 
fuhctions,  and  a  continual  menace  of  excom- 
munication. One  of  these  transactions  in  the  year 
1233  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
in  alleged  by  some  writers  that  Innocent  wrote  to 
G.,  ordering  bis  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  to  be 
promoted  to  the  first  canonry  that  should  be 
vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  accompanying 
his  injunctions  with  threats.  The  bishop  was  tilled 
with  indignation,  and  at  once  addressed  a  letter 
either  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  in  which  he 
declares,  that '  if  an  angel  from  heaven  commanded 
him  to  obey  a  mandate  so  absurd  and  sinful,  he 
would  not  do  it,'  and  compares  the  nepotism  of 
the  pope  to  the  sin  of  Lucifer  and  Anti-Christ. 
Innocent,  according  to  these  writers,  was  violently 
enraged  at  his  opposition  ;  he  excommunicated  G., 
and  even  apj>ointed  a  successor  to  the  bishopric, 
but  in  this  instance  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
was  harmless.  G.  quietly  appealed  to  the  tribunal 
of  Christ,  and  troubling  himself  no  more  al>out 
the  matter,  continued  to  discharge  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  general  feeling  of  the  English  nation 
sustained  him  ;  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  went  on 
obeying  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  at  his 
death.  October  9,  1253,  Archbishop  Boniface  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services.    But  Dr  Lingnrd  (ii. 

LsKtl\  has  shewn  that  the  mandate  came  not 
n  the  pope,  but  from  the  nuncio;  that  Innocent, 
on  receiving  G.'s  reply,  not  only  rescinded  the 
order,  but  adopted  measures  for  the  reform  of  these 
abusive  appointments;  and  that  the  story  of  his 
having  dieu  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
rests  on  very  uue-itionable  authority.  G.  is  com- 
monlv  regarded  as  one  of  the  '  reformers  before 
the  Reformation.'  It  is  assumed  that  because  he 
quarrelled  with  the  head  of  the  church  on  a  matter 
of  discipline,  he  must  have  been  a  'Protestant.' 
But  nothing  could  lie  further  from  the  fact  than 
such  an  assumption.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  minds  who  look  at  truth  not  from  the  side  of 
<fcWri»«,  but  of  practice.  He  would  have  accepted, 
with  acquiescence,  any  new  doctrine  from  the 
Vatican,  but  a  knavish  trick  was  not  to  be 
fn« lured,  even  at  the  hands  of  an  angel  from 
teaven  !  It  is  in  the  last  degree  futile,  therefore, 
him  as  a  precursor  of  men  like  Luther, 


or  Calvin,  or  Knox.  In  politics,  he  was  a 
Btitutionolist,  and  a  friend  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  heartily  interested  in  the  preservation  ana 
extension  of  such  liberty  as  England  then  enjoyed. 
His  learning  was  prodigious,  almost  inspiring  awe 
among  his  contem|>oraries.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  music  were 
among  his  attainments.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  also  particularly  lauded.  G.  was  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  authors  tliat  England  ever 
produced.  The  list  of  his  works,  as  given  by  Dr 
Pegge,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  published, 
occupies  25  closely-printed  pages  in  quarto.  For 
au  intelligent  estimate  of  his  life  and  character, 
see  Mr  Brewer's  Monuinenta  Franciscan  a,  and  the 
collection  of  his  letters  edited  by  Mr  Luard,  and 
published  (1862)  under  the  title,  Roberti  OrostetetU 
Kp'mropi  qvomUun  Lincolnientin  Epi«tol<r. 

OROSSULARIA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  containing  about  HfO  known 
species,  all  shrnb9,  natives  of  temperate  climates, 
and  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
alternate  lobed  leaves.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-cleft,  the 
tube  entirely  or  iu  part  adherent  to  the  ovary  ;  tho 
petals  are  very  small,  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  calyx  ;  the  stamens  are  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placenta*  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  flower,  having  numerous  seeds  im- 
mersed in  pulp,  and  stuqtended  by  long  threads  ;  the 
tntn  externally  gelatinous,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
horny  albumen.  The  most  important  species  of  the 
order  are  the  Gooseberry  (q.  v.)  and  Currants  (q.  v.). 

GROSSWA'RDEIN  (Magyar,  Nagy  Varad),  a 
town  of  Upper  Hungary-,  in  the  county  of  South 
Bihar,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  Sabes 
Kttros  (•  the  rapid  Kotos'),  38  miles  south-south-east 
of  Debreczin  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  a  non-uuited  Greek  bishop,  and  consists  of 
the  town  of  G.  proper,  and  eight  suburbs.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  formerly  a 
fortress.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches, 
of  which  there  are  22,  including  the  cathedral,  a 
magnificeut  edifice.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  csj>ccially  in  pottery,  in  cattle-rearing,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  The  town  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Vienna.  Pop  with  the  suburbs, 
21.3U0;  without  the  suburbs,  8100.  G.  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Turks  in  1600,  and  by  the 
Austriaus  in  1692. 

GROTE,  Georc.e,  politician  and  historian,  was 
born  1704  at  Clayhill,  Beckenham,  Kent  He  is  of 
German  extraction,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in 
London  at  the  lieginuing  of  the  last  century.  His 
grandfather,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  G.  Prescott, 
founded  the  London  bank  still  known  by  their 
joint  names,  f  I.  was  educated  at  the  ("barter  House, 
and  entered  his  father's  bank  as  a  clerk  when  only 
16.  In  the  intervals  of  business,  he  studied  with 
unremitting  ardour.  In  the  year  1823,  he  began 
to  amass  materials  for  a  History  of  Greece.  Being, 
however,  heartily  and  enthusiastically  attached  to 
the  cause  of  progress  aud  political  freedom,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  agitdCion  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation  which  ended  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  Iu  December  of  that  year,  he  success- 
fully contested  the  city  of  London  as  a  radical 
reformer,  and  continued  to  represent  the  city  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1841.  In  parliament 
he  became  the  champion  of  vote  by  ballot,  and 
his  annual  si>eccheB  on  behalf  of  secret  voting  are 
believed,  by  the  friends  of  the  ballot,  to  navo 
remained  unanswered  to  this  day.  After  an  honour- 
able and  consistent  parliamentary  career,  he  retired 
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tnm  f  ilitical  lile,  iu  order  to  devote  himself  to 
his  Hi*tory  of  Greece.  G.  proposed,  iu  Lis  own 
words,  tu  '  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas,' 
and  he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  liave  nobly 
accomplished  his  task.  The  compliment  which 
he  pays  to  others  may  safely  W  applied  to  himself, 
and  it  may  Ik-  said  of  his  lli*tory  of  Unvcc  (12 
vols.  Lond.  1846 — 1H56),  that '  the  j>oet«,  historians, 
orators,  aud  philosophers  of  Greece  have  been  all 
rendered  both  more  intelligible  aud  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  student ;  aud  the  general  picture  of  the 
Grecian  world  may  now  lie  conceived  with  a  decree 
of  fidelity  which,  considering  our  inq>erfect  mate- 
rials, it  is  curious  to  contemplate.'  His  views 
of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Athenian  polities,  are  by 
some  Bup|x>*ed  to  be  unduly  tinged  by  his  English 
notions  and  feelings,  aud  many  will  think  him  less 
eminent  as  a  political  or  historical  philosopher  than 
as  an  historian.  The  style  is  sometimes  complained 
of  as  dry  and  unattractive;  but  his  M»(<>ry,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  a  noble  monument  of  erudition  and 
genius,  ami  Iteyond  all  question  the  l>est  History 
of  Greece  extmt.  G.  has  also  written  some  pam- 
phlets on  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributions 
to  the  reviews  on  classical  subjects. 

GROTE'SQCE,  a  style  of  classical  ornament,  so 
called,  in  the  13th  c,  from  its  having  been  redis- 
covered in  the  excavations  made  in  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  other  ancient  Roman  buildings,  the 
Italian  word  <no"o  applying  to  any  subterranean 
chamber.  This  light,  fantastic  style  was  much  in 
favour  during  the  Renaissance.  It  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  transformations,  from  the  animal  to 
the  vegetable,  and  mingles  all  the  natural  kingdoms 
in  the  most  fanciful  and  picturesque  contusion. 
The  name  grotenjue  thus  came  by  degrees  to  mean 


Grotesque. 


a  fanciful  combination  of  natural  ideas  as  applied 
to  ornament.  Thus,  all  the  picturesque  animal 
and  vegetable  inveiUtons  of  the  medieval  artists  are 
grotesques.  Some  of  these  are  very  twautifiU,  and 
others  very  picturesque,  ami  generally,  an  idea  of 
some  value,  such  as  ttoldness,  fierceness,  dignity, 
&c,  is  expressed.  In  this  mode  of  application,  the 
grotesque  is  a  valuable  quality  in  art ;  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  debased,  as  in  the  monstrosities 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  its  value  is  lost 

GRO'TirS,  Hroo,  or  Dk  Gkout,  was  born  at 
Delft,  10th  April  1583.  His  father.  Jan  de  Groot, 
was  burgomaster  of  the  town,  and  also  curator  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  In  his  11th  year  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  Joseph  Scaliger. 
In  hiB  lath  year  he  took  his  degree.  I  it  the 
following  year  he  acconqwuiied  Olden  Bameveldt, 
the  grand-pensionary,  on  his  embassy  to  France, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  his 
talents  and  conduct  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Henry  IV*.  On  his  return,  he  liegan  to  practise  as 
a  lawyer  ;  and  in  1607  was  appointed  fiscal-general, 
and  in  16)3  eouncil-pensionary  at  Rotterdam.  But 
the  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  and  their 
opponents  were  now  at  their  height  in  Holland  ; 
Olden  Bameveldt  had  the  misfortuno  to  t>e  the 
protector  of  the  former,  and  G.  also  supported 
them  by  his  writings  and  favour.  These  reli- 
gious, or  rather  theological  strife*  had,  however,  | 


a  jKilitical  significance  also ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  both  Olden  Bameveldt  and  G.  were 
arrested,  tried,  aud  condemned  by  the  dominant 
party  under  Prince  Maurice  (see  Baknkvkldt). 
Olden  Banu-velilt  was  beheaded  in  1619,  and  G. 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  castle  of 
Lovenstein.  He  esca|>e<l,  however,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  his  wife,  who  managed  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  books  and  linen,  while  she  remained  in  prison 
iu  his  stead.  Her  devotion  was  applauded  even  by 
his  stern  masters,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

For  some  time,  G.  wandered  al>out  iu  the  Catholic 

(lortion  of  the  Netherlands,  ami  finally  escaped  to 
''ranee,  where  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  ujtou  him  a 
pension  of  3000  livres ;  but  not  |»aying  sufficient 
court  to  Richelieu,  he  lort  the  kings  favour,  and 
in  1631  his  pension  was  withdrawn.  A  friendly 
letter  from  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies,  sentence  of  perpetual  exile 
was  soon  passed  ujmju  him.  He  now  removed  to 
Hamburg,  and,  while  there,  he  received  invitations 
from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain  ; 
but  the  protection  promised  him  by  the  Chancellor 
Oxeustieru,  and  Queen  Christina's  taste  for  litera- 
ture, induced  him  to  enter  the  Swedish  service 
iu  1634.  As  ambassador  at  the  French  court  (1635 
— 1645),  he  gained  universal  respect  On  his  return 
to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  his  native  country, 
and  was  received  in  Amsterdam  with  the  most 
distinguished  honour.  Equally  nattering  was  his 
reception  by  the  Swedish  queen  ;  but  the  literary 
dilettantism  of  Christina's  court  did  not  suit  so 
serious  and  solid  a  scholar,  whose  thoughts  were 
always  of  the  broadest  and  most  forecasting  nature. 
Besides,  the  climate  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with 
him,  aud  he  was  proltahly  anxious  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  land.  In  conse- 
quence, he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  office  to  the 
queen,  who,  when  she  found  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  stay,  presented  him  with  a  sum  of 
10,000  crowns  and  some  costly  plate,  1  resides 
placing  at  his  duqiosal  a  vessel  to  conduct  him 
down  the  Baltic  to  LUlieck.  A  storm  compelled 
him  to  laud  ou  the  coast  of  Pomeranisw  VVhde 
proceeding  towards  Lubeck,  he  was  seized  with  a 
tatal  illness,  and  died  at  Rostock,  28th  August 
1645.  To  the  talents  of  a  most  able  statesman,  G. 
united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He  was  m 
profound  aud  enlightened  theologian-  [terhape  the 
best  exegete  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
an  acute  philosopher,  a  judicious  historian,  aud  a 
spleudid  jurist  Altogether,  he  was  what  Menage 
called  him,  'a  mouster  of  erudition.'  His  metrical 
translations  from  the  Creek  authors  also  display 
superior  ]H>etical  powers ;  he  was  one  of  the  best 
modern  writers  of  I^atin  verse,  aud  likewise  com- 
jxised  poems  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  spite  of 
his  broken,  wandering,  and  checkered  career,  G. 
found  time  to  write  a  great  variety  of  works.  The 
first  was  the  Mare  J/t/mrum,  in  which  he  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  East  India  trade.  His 
chief  work,  however,  is  that  entitled  De  Jure.  litUi 
tt  Pari*,  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  international  law,  aud  has  long  been 
used  as  a  text-lwok  on  the  subject  in  many  univer- 
sities. Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention 
Annalist  cl  Jlintoria  de  /ttbu*  Htlgias  (Amsterdam, 
1657).  written  in  a  style  that  equals  Tacitus  for 
concise  and  |>ointcd  jiower;  Anmttationtt  in  I'rtu* 
TetUtmrntum  (Paris,  104f);  A  nnoUtfione*  in  A'orwi** 
Testament  urn  (Paris,  164-1);  Dr  Satu/actioue  Chnrti. 
aud  De  Vrritate  Kdifjionia  Chrirtinnm  (Leydeu. 
1627),    translated    even    into    several  Oriental 
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Linage*,  and  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement, 
vigorous  logic,  and  eloquent  Ktyle.  It  is  reckoned 
tie  l>eat '  apology'  for  Christianity  in  modern  times. 
— Compare  Butler,  Life  of  Grotius  (London,  1826) ; 
De  Vnes,  Huig  iU  Groot  c/i  Maria  win  Keiyerrfier- 
gen  (Amst  1827) ;  Creuzer,  Luther  uml  JJmjo 
Gntitu  (Heidelb.  1846). 

CROTTA  DEL  CANE,  or  GROTIX)  OF  THE 
DOG,  ts  a  noted  cave  near  Naples,  in  the  vicinity 
vf  Lake  Agnauo  and  of  Puzzuoli.  It  is  alxnit  10 
feet  deep,  4  feet  wide,  aud  9  high,  and  in  so  full 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  near  the  floor,  that 
little  animaU  introduced  into  it  soon  die,  and 
tapers  placed  near  the  ground  are  extinguished. 
This  cave  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
practice  of  introducing  small  dogs,  which  are  soon 
almost  deprived  of  life  by  the  gas,  but  recover  if 
quickly  plunged  into  water. 

GROTTA'GLIE,  a  town  in  the  smith  of  Italy, 
province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  about  12  milts  north- 
east of  Taranto.  Fop.  7460.  It  dated  it*  origin 
from  the  Urth  c,,  when  the  inhabitants  of  several 
surrounding  villages,  that  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  Longobards  and  Saracens,  sought  refuge  here, 
and  gave  the  name  of  G.  to  their  new  dwellings, 
from  the  grotu  or  caves  which  intersect  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands. 

GROUND,  in  Painting,  the  coating  or  prepara- 
tion put  on  the  Burf;ice  of  the  ]>anel,  board,  or 
canvas  on  which  a  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Artists 
attach  great  importance  to  the  colour  and  textuie 
of  the  ground,  as  teudiug  in  no  small  degree  to 
affect  the  technical  quality  of  the  work.  In  forming 
an  opinion  on  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  kind  of 
ground  used  is  always  taken  into  consideration,  for 
in  different  epochs  and  schools,  jiarticiJar  grounds 
were  used.  The  works  of  the  Italian  school  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  time  of  Raphael  were  all 
painted  on  white  grounds,  and  almost  always  on 
panels,  even  when  the  works  were  large,  and  many 
pieces  had  to  be  joined.  The  prc[»aratiou  was 
composed  of  gr«*o,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  size,  and  the  ground  was  of  course  absorbent 
Afterwards,  when  canvas  came  to  be  generally 
Oaed,  the  works  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools 
were  generally  painted  on  an  oil  ground  of  a 
dull  red  colour  ;  and  when  this  was  not  covered 
by  the  artist  with  a  thick  im/«t*to  or  Ikm ly  of 
paint,  the  picture  was  apt  to  lieeouie  black  and 
heavy,  a  fault  very  marked  in  the  works  of  the 
school  of  the  Carracci  and  the  Neai»olitaii  and 
later  Roman  schools.  The  works  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters,  which  are  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  and  transparency,  were  painted  on  light 
grounds,  varying  from  white  to  gray,  and  their 
practice  is  generally  followed  in  this  country  and 
in  the  modern  schools  abroad.  The  term  {/round  is 
also  applied  to  different  [»arta  of  a  picture,  as  the 
fortyrotind,  or  jwrtion  of  the  picture  on  which  are 
placed  the  figures  or  objects  represented  as  nearest 
the  spectator  ;  background,  the  {tart,  particularly  in 
portraits,  behind  or  on  which  it  is  intended  to  set 
off  or  relieve  the  head,  figure,  or  group  depicted. 
The  portion  of  a  model  or  carving  from  which  the 
figures  are  projected,  is  styled  the  ground 

GROUND- ANNUAL,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
is  an  annual  rent  or  annuity  paid  by  the  owner  of 
land  to  a  creditor  or  to  the  vendor  of  the  land,  and 
m  most  respects  corresponds  to  Ground-rent  (q.  v.) 
ta  England,  though  the  parties  stand  in  a  converse 
relation.  It  also  resembles  a  Rent-charge  (q.  v.) 
b  England,  with  a  like  distinction.  Thus,  when  a 
vendor  sells  his  land,  and  instead  of  taking  a 
uuip  ium  for  the  price,  prefers  a  sum  by  way  of  a 


perpetual  annuity  or  rent,  he  conveys  the  land  in  few 
to  the  dis]>onee  or  purchaser,  subject  to  this  ground- 
annual,  which  is  a  burden  on  the  lands  for  ever 
after.  The  vendor  or  creditor  is  then  called  th* 
ground  annualer.  and  if  the  ground-annual  is  not 
paid,  _  he  is  entitled  as  a  remedy  to  poind  the 
ground,  i.e.,  seize  all  the  goods,  whether  of  the 
owner  or  his  tenants,  which  are  found  on  the  lauds, 
and  pay  himself,  or  he  may  sue  the  debtor.  But 
he  cannot,  as  a  ground-landlord  can  do  in  England, 
poind  the  goods  of  the  debtor's  tenants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  current  term's  rent  or  arrears  due 
by  them. 

GROUND  DOVE  axd  GROUND  PIGEON  are 

names  given  to  those  birds  of  the  family  Columbidfe 
which  in  characters  ami  habits  approach  most  to 
the  ordinary  gallinaceous  type.  Ihcy  have  short 
and  rouiubd  wings,  with  much  inferior  power  of 
flight  to  pigeons  in  general ;  their  legs  are  longer, 
and  their  feet  rather  adapted  for  walking  than  for 
grasping.  They  are  little  arlnireal  in  their  habits, 
but  live  mostly  on  the  ground.  Many  of  them 
run  very  quickly.  They  nave  not  in  general  much 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  but  among  them  are  the 
beautiful  Bronze-wings  {q.  v.)  of  Australia. 

GROUND- IVY  (OUxh6ma  luxleracta,  united 
with  the  genus  Stpeta  by  some  botanists  as  JV*. 
Qlixhoma),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiat<r,  a 
common  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  waste  places,  plantations,  hedges,  Ac,  in 
a  dry  soil.  It  has  a  creeping  stem,  kidney-shaped 
crenate  leaves,  and  axdlary  blue  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  The  flowers  have  four  ascending  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short,  a  15-iierved  5-toothed  and 
equal  calyx,  the  anthers  before  bursting  approaching 
in  pairs  and  forming  a  crot.8.  A  tea  prepared  from 
the  leaves  is  iu  great  repute  among  the  j>oor  in 
many  places,  aud  the  plant  is  stimulant,  aromatic, 
and  of  use  in  jiectoral  complaints.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  used  in  England  tor  clarifying  and  flavour- 
ing ale,  which  was  then  called  Gill-ale  or  Gell-ale, 
from  (Jill  or  GelL  an  old  name  of  this  plant ;  but 
this  use  has  been  discontinued  since  the  introduction 
of  ho|«s. 

GROUND-NUT,  a  term  variously  employed, 
to  denote  the  seed  of  the  Aracttis  h'lj-O'jma  (see 
A  radius),  and  the  tubers  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants,  also  called  Eahth-nuts  (q.  v.). 

GROUN  D-RKNT,  in  the  Law  of  England,  is  the 
rent  which  a  person,  who  intends  to  build  upon  a 
piece  of  ground,  pays  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  a  certain  specified  term,  usually  99 
years.  The  usual  arrangement  between  the  owner 
of  the  freehold  of  land  and  a  speculating  builder,  is 
of  this  kind.  The  builder  pays  a  certain  annual 
sum  by  way  of  rent  to  the  owner,  who  is  thereafter 
called  tiie  ground-landlord,  and  then  commences  to 
build  upon  the  land.  The  builder  then  lets  the 
houses,  and  in  doing  so  he  of  course  includes  in  the 
rent  which  he  puts  upon  each  house  a  proportionate 
part  of  this  ground-rent,  which  he  himself  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  ground-landlord,  so  that  practically 
the  tenant  pays  both  the  rent  and  the  ground-rent, 
the  latter  Wing  so  called  because  it  issues  out  of 
the  ground,  indet>endently  of  what  is  built  upon 
it.  Ground-rents  often  form  a  safe  investment  for 
capital,  tiecause  the  security  is  good.  This  security 
consists  iu  the  ground-landlord  being  able,  when- 
ever his  ground- rent  is  in  arrear,  to  distrain  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  he  finds  on  the  premises, 
to  whomsoever  they  may  belong;  and  as  the 
ground-rent  is  generally  a  small  sum,  compared  with 
the  furniture  of  the  tenant,  he  is  always  sure  to 
recover  its  full  amount.  This  power  of  distress 
exists  whether  the  tenant  has  paid  his  rent  to  his 
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wu  O.idloi.f.  or  not ;  but  if  at  any  time  the  tenant 
ha*  lte*m  obliged  to  pay  the  ground-landlord  the 

{[round-rent,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  hi*  own  land- 
ord  in  general  to  pay,  he  may  deduct  such  sum 
froip  the  next  rent  he  pays,  or.  as  it  is  called, 
mav  sot  off  the  one  against  the  other  so  far  as  it 
will  qo.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  thus  two 
landlords.  The  ground -landlord  is  the  over-land- 
lord, and  has  the  paramount  security  ;  the  other 
landlord  is  landlord  to  the  tenant  who  actually 
occupies,  but  is  himself  tenant  to  the  ground-land- 
lord, for  he  merely  holds  a  lease.  He  is  what  ia 
culled  a  mesne  landlord.  At  the  end  of  the  99  years, 
or  whatever  other  term  is  fixed  tq>on,  the  whole  of 
the  building  becomes  the  property  of  the  ground- 
landlord,  for  the  interest  of  the  builder  or  his 
assignees  then  expires  by  effluxion  of  time ;  and 
as  the  building  is  a  fixture,  and  cannot  be 
carried  away,  it  thus  falls  in  to  the  landlord, 
and  often  thereby  creates  a  great  accession  of 
wealth. 

Ground-rent  corresponds  to  feu  in  Scotland,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  feu-rent  iu  the  latter  case 
lasts  for  ever,  there  being  no  definite  term  fixed  for 
its  ceasing. 

GROUND  SQUIRREL  (Tamias),  a  genus  of 
rodent  quadrujieds  of  the  Squirrel  family,  differing 
from  the  time  squirrels  in  the  ixtssessiou  of  cheek- 
pouches,  in  having  a  more  slender  body  and  shorter 
legs,  and  in  other  lens  important  particulars ;  but 
most  of  all  in  their  habits,  residing  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  and  seldom  ascending  trees  to  any  consi- 
derable height.  They  are  of  small  size,  are  all 
longitudinally  striped  on  the  back  and  sides,  are 
extremely  active  and  restless,  and  emit  a  peculiar 


Ground  Squirrel. 

•chipping  clucking  sound,  very  widely  differing 
from  the  quacking,  chattering  cry  of  the  squirrels.' 
A  well-known  species  is  the  Hackee  or  Chip- 
too  Soi'lKREL  (  f.  Lyttrri)  of  North  America,  of 
a  brownish-gray  colour,  stri|>ed  with  black  and 
yellowish  white,  the  belly  white.  It  is  much  per- 
secuted by  boys,  with  whom  the  hunting  of  it  is 
a  favourite  sport.  The  fur  is  Med  for  muffs, 
tippets,  &c.  Other  species  of  G.  S.  are  found  in 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

GROUNDLING  (Botia  tirnia),  a  small  fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinlda,  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
England.  It  is  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
long.  It  receives  its  name  from  habitually  keeping 
close  to  the  lottora.  It  is  probably  often  mistaken 
for  the  Loach  (n.  v.).  which  it  much  resembles ;  but, 
besides  its  smaller  size,  it  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
pressed form,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
forked  spine  beneath  each  eye, 
as 


made  generic  distinctions.    Several  specie 
these  characters  are  found  in  the  Ganges. 

GROU  NDSEL,  the  common  name  of 
species  of  Sentao  (q.  v.)  which  have  small  heads  of 
flowers  either  destitute  of  ray  or  with  the  ray  rolled 
back.  The  Common  G.  [S.  vulgaris),  one  of  the  moat 
plentiful  of  weeds  iu  waste  and  cultivated  grounds 
iu  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Euroiie,  is  usually 
destitute  of  ray.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  annual, 
of  rapid  growth,  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  with 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  small  yellow  heads  of  flowers ; 
flowering  at  all  season?,  even  in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  ;  ami  its  seeds,  like  those  of  other 
OampotUm,  are  widely  diffused  by  means  of  their 
hairy  pappus,  l»eing  wafted  alwut  by  the  wind.  It 
has  a  rather  disagreeable  Bmell ;  but  birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  buds  and  leaves,  and  cage-birds 
are  fed  on  them.  It  has  a  saltish  taste,  whence  its 
name.  Its  leaves,  lieateu  iuto  a  coarse  pulp,  and 
externally  applied  to  the  stomach,  cause  vomiting 
some  hours  alter  their  application  ;  it  also  makes 
a  good  poultice  for  boils  and  sprains.— The  other 
British  species  are  weeds  of  very  similar  appearance, 
but  are  stronger,  have  a  more  disagreeable  odour, 
and  are  viscid  to  the  touch. — Like  other  annual 
weeds,  the  groundsels  are  to  be  hoc* I  down  or  pulled 
as  they  appear,  when  the  ground  is  in  crop. 

GROUP,  the  combining  of  several  bodies  so  as 
to  form  an  agreeable  whole.  In  drawing,  one  or 
more  grouin  compose  the  picture.  A  bunch  of 
grapes,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid  have  been  taken  by 
different  artists  as  the  model  form  of  a  group. 

GROUSE  (Tttrao),  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
which,  as  defined  by  L:  imams,  included  partridges, 
quails,  and  all  the  birds  now  forming  the  family 
Trtrwrnidm,  and  divided  into  many  genera.  The 
Trtraonkla;  have  a  very  short  bill,  rather  thick, 
sharp,  and  a  little  curved,  and  very  generally  a 
naked  red  patch  over  or  behind  the  eye.  They 
have  three  toes  before,  and  generally  one  hind  t-  v, 
placed  high  on  the  tarsus,  but  the  hind  toe  is  often 
very  short,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Those  to  which 
the  name  G.  is  popularly  given  have  the  legs 
feathered  to  the  feet,  but  in  the  genus  Tttrao,  as 
now  restricted  by  ornithologists,  the  toes  are  not 
feathered ;  in  moorfowl  and  ptarmigan,  they  are  com- 
pletely so,  and  these  have  therefore  been  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus.  Lagopua,  Partridges,  quails, 
Ac,  which  have  not  the  tarsi  feathered,  are  regarded 
as  connecting  the  families  Tetraonidce  and  /*a<i»»- 
anida,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  latter, 
although  their  intimate  connection  with  the  former 
is  generally  recognised.  Some  of  the  TctrwtnidtB 
are  polygamous,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all,  or 
almost  nil,  the  species  of  the  genus  Tttrao,  whilst 
those  of  Lagttpwt,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair. — 
The  genus  Tttrao  contains  the  largest  birds  of  the 
family,  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  almost  no  other 
gallinaceous  birds.  They  have  a  full  figure,  with 
much  muscular  power,  the  tail  is  longer  than  ia 
most  of  the  family,  is  composed  of  broad  feathers, 
and  generally  rounded.  The  females  differ  very 
considerably  in  plumage  from  the  males,  which  are 
often  resplendent  in  black,  brown,  green,  and  blue. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  northern  and  tern- 
perate  itarta  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the 
regions  in  which  the  'Jetraonutce  in  general  are  most 
abundant,  although  some  of  the  family  are  found  in 
warmer  and  more  southern  countries. — The  largest 
species  of  Tetrao  is  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.),  Wood 
G.,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods  ( /'.  urogullu  i) ;  anil  next 
to  it,  among  European  species,  ranks  the  Black- 
cock  (q.  v.),  (T.  Utrix),  the  only  other  European 
si>ecies  indeed,  if  the  somewhat  rare  T.  hybridua  of 
■  Europe,  the  HacLUhahn  of  the  S-ed*. 
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(see  Blackcock),  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
more  accidental  intermixture  of  these  two. — The 
Pinnated  G.,  or  Prairie  Hen  ( T.  cupido)  of  North 
America,  is  rather  smaller  than  the  blackcock  ;  the 
ceneral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  yellowish-red,  with 
Cars  and  crossings  of  black ;  the  tail  is  very  short 
and  ranch  rounded.  The  male  has  neck-tuft*  of 
narrow  feathers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  inches 
l-mr,  and  is  still  more  remarkably  adorned  with  two 
l«<oje  pendulous  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along  the 
si,ies  of  the  neck  for  two- thirds  of  its  length,  capable 
of  inflation  with  air,  and  when  inflated,  resembling 
m  ln> Ik,  colour,  and  surface,  middle-sized  oranges. 
This  species  of  G.  chiefly  inhabits  dry  open  dis- 
trict*, studded  with  trees  or  patches  of  brushwood 
It  was  at  one  time  common  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the  western  prairies,  but 
his  always  become  rare  as  a  district  has  become 
cultivated  and  populous,  notwithstanding  laws  in 
s.»rae  cases  enacted  for  its  preservation.  It  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  where  it 
»'u  at  one  time  so  extremely  abundant,  that  children 
were  constantly  employed  to  prevent  its  depre- 
dations in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  multitudes 
were  shot  and  trapped  merely  to  be  thrown  away. 
In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
exist*,  but  is  not  abundant.  It  congregates  in 
Mucks  in  winter,  which  break  up  into  smaller  parties 
in  spring.  The  males  have  many  combats  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season.  Their  voice  is 
described  as  a  low  tooting  or  booming.  They  struts,  | 
after  the  manner  of  turkey-co.ks,  with  wings  let 
mvti  to  the  ground,  and  neck-feathers  erected. 
Certain  spots,  known  in  the  western  parts  of 
America  as  their  scratching- pU\ct«,  s««m  to  be 
sjiecially  appropriated  for  their  displays  and 
combats,  and  there  considerable  numbers  often  meet 
about  <lay break,  dispersing  again  after  the  sun  is 
np.  Many  are  shot  on  such  occasions.  The  food  of 
the  Pinnated  G.  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  the  buds 
U  trees  and  bushes,  insects,  &c.  It  is  highly  prized 
for  the  table  in  those  parts  of  America  where  it  is 
rare.  The  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  blackcock. — 
The  Spotted  G.,  or  Canadian  G.  ( T.  Canadensis), 
»  smaller  than  the  Pinnated  (».,  about  equal  to  the 
Scottish  moorfowL  It  inhabits  the  northern  jiarts 
of  America,  and  is  plentiful  near  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
i*  chiefly  found  in  forests  of  pine  or  tir,  feeding 
ranch  in  winter  on  the  leaves  and  branchlcts  of 
these  trees,  as  well  as  on  their  seeds,  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  Spruce  Partridge.  From  this  food 
the  flesh  acquires  a  strong  and  jieculiar  flavour  in 
winter.  The  plumage  of  the  uiiper  parts  is  mostly 
brownish-black,  transversely  liar  red  with  brownish- 
gray  ;  in  some  parts  varying  to  a  rusty  orange.  The 
tail  is  rounded. — The  Dusky  G.  ( T.  otiscurus)  is  a 
species  almost  as  large  as  the  ca|iercailarie,  a  native 
ti  the  shady  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  The  general  colour  is 
blackish -brown,  the  wings  lighter.  The  tail  is  large 
and  rounded. — The  Moorfowl  (q.  v.),  or  Red  G.  of 
Britain,  is  allied  to  the  ptarmigans  rather  than  to 
these  species,  and  is  called  Red  Ptarmigan  by 
sonic  systematic  writers,  although  it  is  the  species 
to  which,  in  iiopular  language,  the  name  G.  is 
almost  exclusively  appropriated,  in  Britain.  Other 
species,  often  popularly  called  G.,  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  Bonasia,  Cock  of  the  Plains,  Ganga, 

SvRBUAPTES,  &C 

GROVES  have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been 
associated  with  religious  rites,  being  chosen  as 
suitable  places  for  them,  or  even  planted  in  order 
to  this  use.  The  pleasantness  of  groves  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  probably  far  less 
than  toe  sentiments  of  awe  and  solemnity  natur- 
ally excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.  Groves 


associated  with  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites,  that  the  planting 
of  a  grove  became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  ♦  ho 
erection  of  an  altar  or  the  building  of  a  temple. 
Thus,  1  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beersncoa,  and 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting 
God*  (Gen.  xxi.  3.1).  Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  plant  groves  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  (Deut  xvL  21,  22),  because  of  their  association 
with  idolatry,  and  with  the  cruel  aud  abomiuablo 
rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  aud  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  Jews. 

GROWING  CORN  on  a  farm,  or  on  land  let 
to  a  tenant,  may  be  distrained  in  England  by  the 
landlord  for  rent  which  is  already  due  and  in  arrear ; 
that  is,  the  landlord  may  seize  and  sell  the  corn  to 
pay  his  rent  In  Scotland,  growing  corn  may  also  be 
sequestrated  by  the  landlord  (which  means  the  same 
thing) ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  for  the  rent  which 
is  current,  and  which  will  become  due  for  the  same 
year  to  which  the  crop  belongs.  In  England,  the 
landlord  can  distrain  for  several  years'  rent  at  one 
time 

GROWLER  (Orysfe*  salmoidss),  a  fish  of  the 
Perch  family,  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  It  is  of  an 
olive  colour,  dark  on  the  upper  parts,  and  Incoming 
grayish-white  beneath.  The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  It  affords  good  sport  to  anglers. 
It  receives  its  name  from  a  sound  which  it  emits. 
The  eeuus  Grystes  has  small  scales  and  only  fine 
cardlike  teeth.  Another  species  is  found  in  the 
Macquarie  River,  in  New  Holland. 

GRUB,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  larvw 
of  coleopterous  insects.  See  Coleopteka.  Some 
grubs  are  too  well  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
for  the  injury  they  do  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
thus  we  hear  of  crops  suffering  from  Vie  grub,  but 
different  species  are  destructive  to  different  kinds 
of  plants.  The  most  important  are  noticed  under 
their  proper  names,  and  reference  is  made  from  the 
more  imiwrtant  cultivated  plants  to  those  grubs 
most  hurtful  to  them. 

GRUBBER,  an  agricultural  implement  which 
has  recently  come  into  very  general  use,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  forms  or  varieties,  all.  how- 
ever, essentially  the  same  in  their  principle  as  well 
as  in  their  uses.  Some  of  the  forms  are  called  by 
their  inventors  Cultivators  and  Scarijunrs.  The 
grubber  consists  of  n  framework  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  in  which  are  fixed  tiws  or  teeth,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved,  and  so  placed 
as  to  enter  the  ground  somewhat  obliquely  when 
the  implement  moves  forward;  the  whole  moving 
on  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  teeth 
may  penetrate  is  regulated ;  it  is  provided  with 
various  mechanical  adaptations,  enabling  the  work- 
man somewhat  to  vary  the  depth,  or  to  lift  the 
teeth  out  of  the  ground  partially  or  altogether,  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  them  of  obstructive 
clods  or  accumulations  of  weeds,  to  turn  at  the  head 
of  a  ridge,  or  to  travel  to  or  from  the  field.  The 
grubber  is  sometimes  used  for  tearing  up  clover- 
fields  and  stubbles  )>efore  the  plough  is  used,  but 
more  generally  in  land  already  ploughed,  to  stir 
it  afresh,  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  to  bring  clods  to  the 
surface,  that  they  may  be  broken,  A<x  A  grubber 
with  five  teeth  gives  work  for  two  strong  horses. 

GRU'GRU,  the  grub  or  larva  of  Calandra 
palmarvm  (also  called  Hhyncophonu  palmaruin,  and 
Cnrdylia  palmamm),  an  insect  of  the  weevil  family 
(/ihifncopnorv),  inhabiting  Guiana  and  other  tropical 
parts  of  America.  The  perfect  insect  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.    The  grub  is  an  ugly  inactive - 
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creature  of  a  whitish  cream  colour,  as  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  lives  in  the  soft  and 
spongy  central  part  of  the  Cabbage  Palm  (Euterpe 
ouracfi),  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  extremely  fat 
and  oily,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  not  only 
by  the  Indians,  but  by  many  of  the  European 
colonist*  and  their  descendants,  particularly  the 
Dutch.  It  is  cooked  by  roasting,  and  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter,  after  being  sprinkled  with  cayenne 

{>epper.  The  fragrance  of  roasted  grugru  is  said  to 
>e  nio.it  tempting  to  epicures.  A  cabbage  palm 
which  has  been  cut  down  often  become.-*  in  a  short 
time  almost  filled  with  grugrus ;  but  they  are 
usually  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
of  growing  palms  near  the  crowu.  A  negro  is  often 
sent  up  with  a  cutlass,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wood. 

GRU'NBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  province,  on  the  Golden  Lunsc,  50  miles  north- 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Liegnitz.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  pierced  by 
three  gate*,  and  of  four  important  suburbs,  and 
is  seated  amid  vine-clad  mountains,  G.  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  wine  which  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  700th  year  of  its  trade  in  this  com- 
modity was  celebrated  here  in  October  ISft).  In 
1858,  541,000  cimers  (755,500  gallons)  of  wine  were 
produced.  G.  has  also  an  active  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  and 
in  silk-spinning  and  dyeing.     Pop.  10,751, 

GRUS  and  GRUIDiE.   See  Cranb. 

GRUYERES,  a  small  decayed  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cantou  of  Freiburg,  and  10  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Saane  or 
Sarine.  The  town  is  known  chiefly  from  its  giving 
name  to  the  famous  Gruyerca  cheese,  which  is  made 
in  great  quantities  in  the  surrounding  district 
Pop.  about  400. 

GRY'LLUS,  a  Linniean  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Orthoptrra,  answering  to  the  section  Sultatoria 
(Lat.  leajiers)  of  later  entomologists,  and  containing 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  tic.  The  genus  has 
been  subdivided  into  many  genera,  which  have  been 
group i  d  iuto  families  ;  but  great  confusion  exists  in 
the  nomenclature,  the  crickets  and  their  allien  being 
the  genus  OryUiu,  and  family  (JryUidt*  of  some 
authors.  Acheta  and  Acketittoat  others;  grasshoppers 
being  O nidus  and  GryUuto  of  some,  Lucuda  and 
Locurtiiim  of  others  ;  and  locusts,  in  like  manner, 
being  LodUta  and  Loeustititr,  or  Acrydium  and  Aery- 
dhlae.  See  Crickbt,  Grasshopper,  and  Loc  ust.  The 
three  griuips  are  very  closely  allied.  They  are  all 
characterised  by  the  iarge  thighs  of  the  last  j«ir  of 
legs,  and  great  power  of  leaping.  The  stridulous 
sounds  which  they  emit  are  produced  in  some — 
crickets  and  grasshoppers — by  rubbing  together  the 
bases  of  the  elytra) ;  in  others— locusts — by  rubbing 
the  thighs  against  the  elytra.  The  females  generally 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground. 

GRYS-BOC  (Antilope  vflanoti*  or  Calotragu* 
melnnotix),  an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  common  in  most  parts  of 
Oajie  Colony.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 
The  grys-lnx:  lives  in  pairs  on  the  plains.  It  is  not 
very  swift,  is  easily  captured,  and  its  flesh  is  much 
esteemed. 

GU  A'CHARO  (SUatornia  Caripensi*),  a  remark- 
able  South  American  bird,  of  the  order  Jin#**orr*, 
and  tribe  Fi**irortrea,  generally  referred  to  the 
family  Cn^rrimulyvfa; ,  but  widely  differing  from  the 
goatsuckers  and  most  of  that  family,  and  indeed 
from  the  IiweMures  generally,  iu  having  a  strong  | 


bill,  and  being  frugivorous.  The  food  of  the  G. 
consists  of  hard  and  dry  fruits.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl ;  the  plumage  brownish  gray, 
with  small  black  streaks  and  dots.  The  G.  is  a 
nocturnal  bird,  a  circumstance  very  singular  among 


Guacharo  [SUatornii  Caripeiuit). 

frugivorous  birds.  It  spends  the  day  in  deep  and 
dark  caverns,  where  great  numbers  congregate  and 
make  their  nests.  Hnmboldt  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  of  a  visit  to 
the  great  Guacharo  cavern  in  the  valley  of  Caripe, 
near  Cumana.  This  cavern  is  visited  once  a  year  fur 
the  sake  of  the  fat  of  the  young  birds,  which  are 
slaughtered  in  great  numbers,  and  their  fat  melted 
and  stored  for  use  as  butter  or  oil.  The  clarified 
fat  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  inodorous,  and  will 
keep  for  a  year  without  becoming  rancid. 

GUACHIXA'NGO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  north  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  103  miles 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  a  population  of 
6000,  and  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent vanilla  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

GUA'CHOS,  the  name  given  to  the  country- 
people  who  inhabit  the  Pam|tas  in  the  states  of  La 
Plata,  and  are  engaged  in  rearing  cattle.  Although 
they  pride  themselves  on  being  whites,  they  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Mestizo  class,  and  by  their  intercourse 
with  Indian  women,  contribute  to  approximate  the 
population  of  the  inland  provinces  to  the  ty|>e 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they  likewise 
greatly  resemble  both  in  their  manners' and  turn 
of  mind. 

GUADALAJA'RA,  or  GUADALAXARA,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Mexico,  is  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Xaliseo,  in  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion. It  stands  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
which,  after  passing  through  Lake  t'hapala,  enters 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The  ]>opulation  has  been 
estimated  at  60.000.  As  the  houses  are  mostly 
of  one  story,  the  place  covers  a  wide  extent  of 
surface.  It  contains  the  buildings  for  the  govern- 
ment, a  cathedral,  a  mint,  an  episcopal  palace,  an 
opera,  large  barracks,  a  college,  and  many  inferiot 
seminaries.  It  has  well-supplied  market*,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  earthen-ware. 

GUADALAJARA  (anc.  Arriaai),  a  decayed 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henaree, 
35  miles  north-east  of  Madrid.  It  is  a  large  but 
ill-built  town,  and  contains  many  buildings  of 
interest,  which,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
falling  to  ruin  from  netrlect  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  palace  of  the  Mendozas,  the  feudal  Ion  Is 
|  of  U. ;  the  PanUon.  in  which  the\  are  b  tried ;  and 
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tlie  churches  of  San  Francesco  and  San  Esteban. 
0.  is  the  chief  town  of  the  tine  pastoral  aud 
wheat  district  of  the  Alcarria.    Pop.  6533. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  Spain,  the 
most  north-eastern  of  the  five  modern  provinces 
into  which  Mew  Castile  has  been  divided.  See 

GU  AD  A  LA  VI  AH,  or  TURIA.  a  river  of  Spain, 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  south- 
west of  Aragon,  and  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  iu 
a  generally  south-south  east  direction,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Grao,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Valencia.  The  O.,  in  passing  through  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Valencia,  is  divided,  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  into  eight  canals.  Its  mouth  is  much 
silted  up 

GUADALQUIVIR  (Arab.  Wad-aUKebir,  the 
great  river;  anc.  Bart i*).  the  most  imiiortant  river 
of  Sjuiin,  for  the  mans  of  waters  which  it  conveys 
to  the  ocean,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  uatural  navi- 
gation; has  iU  origin  iu  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  near 
the  eastern  ltordcr  of  the  province  of  Jaen ;  Hows  in 
a  general  south-west  direction  through  the  provinces 
of  Jaen,  Cordova,  Se villa ;  and  forming  the  boundary 
for  about  ten  miles  between  the  provinces  of  Huelva 
and  Cadiz,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda,  after  a  course  of  about  260  miles. 
The  principal  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Moutoro, 
Cordova,  and  Sevilla,  to  the  last  of  which,  about  80 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable.  Below 
8erilla  it  twice  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
forming  two  islands—the  Isla  Meuor  and  the  Isla 
Mayor.  Iu  chief  'affluenU  are  the  Gadajos  and 
the  Jenil  ou  the  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  and  the 
Guadiato  on  the  riidit  The  lower  course  of  the  G. 
is  sluggish  and  dreary  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the 
stream  itself  is  turbid  aud  muddy,  and  eats  its  way 
through  an  alluvia]  level  given  up  to  herds  of  cattle 
and  to  aquatic  fowls.  There  are  no  villages  in  this 
district,  which,  though  favourable  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  is  fatal  to  man,  from  the  ague  and 
fever  caused  by  the  numerous  swamjw.  There  is  no 
great  trade  on  the  G. ;  foreign  vessels  are  generally 
moored  at  the  Isla  Menor,  and  their  cargoes  sent 
up  to  Sevilla  by  means  of  barges. 

GUADALU'PE,  a  river  of  North  America,  rises 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  emptying  iU 
waters  into  Etquritu  Santo  Hay,  after  a  course  esti- 
mated at  alniut  250  miles.  The  geography  of  this 
stream  and  iU  capabilities  are  not  yet  well  known. 

GUADALUPE  Y-CALVO,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  170  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  town  id  that  name,  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  in  close  vieinity  to  several 
important  silver  mines.    Pop  10,000. 

GCADELOU'PE.  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in 
the  West  I  ml ics,  and  the  most  important  of  those 
which  l>elong  to  France,  lies  in  lat  16*  N.  and 
kmg.  61  4.V  \V.,  and  contains  534  square  miles,  and 
about  135,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  three-fourths 
are  coloured.  It  is  divided  into  Grande  Terre  on 
the  cast,  and  Basse  Terre  or  Guadeloupe  Proper 
on  the  went  by  a  strait  of  about  40  yards  in 
width,  which,  under  the  name  of  Salt  River,  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  separate  islands  is  apparently  nut 
of  place,  for  of  the  two,  Basse  Terre  is  the  loftier, 
ana  Grande  Terre  is  the  smaller.  Grande  Terre, 
jraerally  low,  is  of  coral  formation ;  Basse  Terre, 
eo  the  contrary,  is  traversed  by  volcanic  moun- 
, which  culminate  in  La  Soufriere  (the  'Sulphur 
>')  to  the  height  of  5108  feet.    Though  this 

'  r,  yet  it  emits,  by 


several  orifices,  columns  of  smoke,  and  even  sparks 
of  fire.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  sub 
terraneous  action,  may  be  mentioned  a  boiling 
spring  and  frequent  earthquakes.  Basse  Terre, 
on  the  island  of  iu  own  name,  is  the  chief  town, 
having  an  indifferent  harlwur.  Connected  with 
G.,  as  dependencies,  are  the  neighbouring  wleU  of 
Desirade,  Marie  Galante,  Lea  Saintes,  and  the 
north  part  of  St  Martin.  In  1856,  the  exuorts  and 
the  imports  respectively  amounted  to  £687,500  and 
to  £604,166.  In  1S48,  slavery  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  the  French  republic.  The  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1403;  but  it  was  not 
before  1635  that  it  was  colonised  by  the  French  ; 
and  after  repeatedly  falling  into  'the  hands  of 
England,  during  her  wars  with  France,  it  was  at 
length  permanently  ceded  to  the  Utter  power  in 
1816. 

GUADIA'NA  (anc.  Anas),  one  of  the  longest  but 
at  the  srimo  time  the  narrowest  and  j>oorcst  in 
volume  of  the  tivc  great  Spauish  rivers,  rises  on  the 
western  bouudary  of  Murcia,  about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Alcaraz.  From  its  source  it 
Hows  north-west  for  about  30  miles,  after  which 
it  disappears  among  swamps  ;  flows  underground  in 
a  westward  direction  for  nearly  30  miles ,  and  rises 
again  at  Daynnel,  after  tlirowing  up  in  iU  subter- 
raneous course  numerous  lakes  called  Los  ojot  (the 
eyes)  de  la  Guadiaua.  From  Daymiel  it  pursues 
a  westward  course  through  La  Mane  ha  and  the 
province  of  Kstretnadura,  until,  (Kissing  the  town 
of  Badajoz,  it  bends  southward,  and  Howb  in  that 
direction,  forming,  for  about  35  miles,  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Near  the  town  of 
Mousaras  it  enters  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
flows  through  the  eastern  district  of  the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  Finally,  turning  eastward,  and  again 
forming  the  international  boundary  for  about  30 
miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  below  tho  town  of 
Ayamonte.  It  is  about  4211  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  only  for  aWut  35  miles.  Iu  chief  affluenU 
are  the  Giguela  ou  the  right,  and  the  Javalon  and 
Ardila  on  the  left 

GUA'DUAS,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  is  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  republic  which  belongs  to 
South  America.  It  stands  near  the  east  or  right 
bank  of  the  Magdalena,  high  among  the  Andes,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  elevated  towns  on  the  giolie, 
being  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 

GUAIA'CUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Zygcfrfiyllaeta,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  having  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  aud  axil- 
lary flowers  on  one-flowered  stalks,  often  iu  small 
clusters.  The  flowers  have  a  5- partite  calyx,  five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  taj>eriug  style  ;  the  fruit 
is  a  caj«sule,  5-angled  aud  5-ceHed.  or  the  cells  by 
abortion  fewer,  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  trees  of 
this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  of  their  wood,  generally  known  as  L'ujnum 
Vita,  but  sometimes  as  Uuaiacum  Ww*l,  and  some- 
times as  Brazil  Wood;  as  well  as  for  their  jicculiar 
resinous  product  Uuaiacum,  often  but  incorrectly 
called  Hum  Ouaiacum.  The  sjuvies  to  which  the 
commercial  Lignum  Vitae  and  Guaiacutn  are  com- 
monly referred,  is  G.  officinal*,  a  native  of  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  of  Borne  of  the  conti- 
nental parts  of  America  ;  a  tree  sometimes  30  or  40 
feet  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate,  obtuse, 
and  perfectly  smooth  leaflets,  pale  blue  flowers,  a 
furrowed  bark,  and  generally  a  crooked  stem  and 
knotty  branches.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
other  species,  as  well  as  this,  supply  part  of  the 
G.  wood  and  resin  of  commerce.  At  present,  the,' 
are  obtained  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St 
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Domingo.  The  wood  is  imported  in  billets  alwut 
three  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  of  a 
greenish-brown  colour.  Thia  is  the  colour  of  the 
ne.vf.wood,  the  sap-wood  is  jiale  yellow.  G.  wood 
is  lemarkable  for  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  each 
laj  er  of  which  crosses  the  preceding  diagonally ; 
normal  rings  are  scarcely  to  lie  observed,  and  the 
j'ifh  is  extremely  small.  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is 
much  valued,  and  used  for  many  purposes,  chiefly 
by  turners  ;  shijis'  blocks,  riders,  pestles,  and  liowls 
(see  flow  1.3)  are  anio.ig  the  articles  most  com- 
monly made  of  it.  When  rubbed  or  heated,  it  emits 
a  faiut  disagreeable  aromatic  smell ;  its  taste  is  also 
pungent  and  aromatic.  .Shavings  and  raspings  of 
the  wood  are  liought  t»y  apothecaries  for  medicinal 
use.  The  bark  is  also  used  in  medicine  on  the 
continent  of  Eurojie,  although  not  in  Britain.  The 
virtues  of  both  wood  and  bark  dejiend  chiefly  on 
the  resin  which  they  contain,  and  which  is  itself 
used  in  powder,  pill,  and  tincture.  It  is  an  acrid 
stimulant,  and  lias  been  employed  with  advautage 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  in 
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sin  cases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation 
(aud  hence  it  is  occasionally  an  effectual  reinedy 
in  cases  of  sterility),  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  It 
has  also  been  highly  praised  as  a  preventive  of 
pout  The  resin  is  an  ingredient  of  the  well-  i 
known  Plnmm-r'*  PUU.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  O.  was  the  remedy  most  in  repute  for 
syphilis.  The  resin  sometimes  flows  s|>ontaueously 
from  the  stem  of  the  G.-tree ;  it  is  sometimes 
obtained  artificially.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown 
colour,  and  has  a  brilliant  resinous  fracture.  It 
has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  leaves  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  mouth.  One  of  its  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  is,  that  it  is  coloured  blue  by 
its  oxidising  agents.  It  contains  yuaiacic  and 
(HO,C, ,H? 04),  which  closely  resembles  benzoic 
acid,  aud  yields,  on  distillation,  certain  definite 
compounds  known  aa  ywuacine,  in/roguuiacine,  and 
hydride  of  yuaiacyl. 

GUAN,  or  YACOU  (Penelope),  a  genus  of  large 
gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Crac'utm.  They 
have  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat  caj»able  of  being 
inflated  or  awolleu,  and  a  naked  space  around 
each  eye.  The  name  G.  more  particularly  belongs 
to  Penelope  criMata,  a  iqiecies  of  which  the  entire 
length  is  aliout  thirty  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  j 
the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  aud  has  lieen  loug 
domesticated  in  South  America.    It  has  been  found  i 


Guan  {Penelope  erisiata). 

common  in  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe.  Its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed. 

GU  AN  A  BACO'A.    See  Havanjja. 

GUANAHA'NI,  or  CAT  ISLAND,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  is  generally  regarded  as  Columbus's  first 
discovery  in  the  New  World,  being  presumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  San  Salvador  of  the  illustrious 
navigator.  Recent  criticism,  however,  ap|>ears  to 
have  transferred  this  honour  to  Watling  Island  (q.  v.), 
which  is  about  50  miles  to  the  east-south-east. 

GUANAJUATO,  or GUANAX UATO.  an  inland 
state  of  Mexico,  in  lat  lietween  20 1  and  22a  N.,  aud 
1  Mig.  between  99*  40"  and  102"  40'  W..  j»  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  E. 
by  Quer.  taro,  ou  the  S.  by  Miehoacan,  and  ou  the 
W.  by  Xalisco.  It  has  an  area  of  12,019  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  18T>7  of  729,102  The 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  lofty  plateau  of  Auahuac, 
has  an  elevation  of  00041  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  among  which 
those  of  Santa  Rosa  are  porphyritic,  and  present 
elevations  of  11,4410  feet  in  height  The  state  is 
watered  by  no  river  of  consequence.  The  sod  is 
fertile  ;  maize,  wheat,  and  frijoles  (beans)  are  the 
chief  grain  crops  raised  ;  the  vine,  the  chili  crJo 
redo,  or  nil  J»epjier,  and  the  olive,  are  also  largely 
cultivated.  Among  the  valuable  mineral  products 
of  the  state  are  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
first  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  manufactures 
are  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  earthen-ware,  aud 
refined  sugar.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  The 
population  of  the  state  divides  itself  into  three 
races — 25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  whites,  39 
jier  cent.  Indian,  and  36  |»er  cent  mixed. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  SANTA  FE  DE  GUANA- 
JUATO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  is  irregularly  built  on  an  extremely 
uneven  district  of  hill  and"  valley,  in  lat  2T  N..  and 
long.  100°  M  W.  The  streets  are  steep  and  tortuous, 
but  the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  have 
gaily  painted  outside*,  green  1  leing  the  favourite 
colour.  It  contains  many  fine  public  buddings,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  the  monasteries 
(eight  in  number),  the  college,  the  gymnasium,  the 
theatre,  and  the  mint  G.  stands  in  a  district  in 
which,  within  a  circuit  of  five  leagues,  there  arc 
upwards  of  100  mines.    Pop.  (1854)  63,04)0. 

GUANAPA'RO.  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  rises  in  the  department  of  Caraccaa,  and, 
after  an  easterly  course  of  230  miles,  joins  the 
Portuguesa,  which  again,  through  thi  Apuri, 
\\&  txiuUvQ  to  tilt-* 
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GUANA'RR,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  is  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguese.  See 
GrAXAPARO.  On  its  banks  are  two  towns,  Iioth  of 
which  derive  their  names  from  it :  Guanarito,  an 
inconsiderable  place ;  and  Guanaro,  a  city  of  12,000 


GUANCABELI'CA.   See  Hcancavblica. 

GU.VNINE  is  a  yellowish- white,  amorphons 
substance,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
a  constituent  of  guano ;  it,  however,  also  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  excrement  of  spiders,  has 
been  found  attached  to  the  scales  of  nsbes — the 
bleak,  for  example — and  seems  to  lie  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  mammaliau  liver  and  ;>ancreas. 

0.  belong  to  that  class  of  bodies  which  were  for- 
merly called  bases,  but  which,  from  their  combining 
equally  with  acids,  l>ases,  or  salts,  are  now  often 
termed  amides  or  amide-like  compounds. 

By  oxidation  with  permanganate  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  oxyguanine,  a 
nhstance  not  yet  sufficiently  studitnL 

With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  guano,  as  it 
has  out  been  fonnd  in  the  recent  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
formed  by  slow  oxidation  (from  atmospheric  action) 
of  the  uric  acid,  much  as  uric  acid  can  be  made  to 
yield  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  And  in  the  pancreas 
and  liver  it  probably  represents  one  of  those  tran- 
sitory stages  of  disintegrated  nitrogenous  tissue 
which  are  finally  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
more  highly  oxidised  form  of  urea. 

GUA'XO  (derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  huano, 
dnnz}  is  the  excrementitious  deposit  of  certain  sea- 
fowl,  which  occurs  in  immense  quantities  on  certain 
coasts  and  islands  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  free 
from  rain.  Although  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure 
is  comparatively  recent  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  its  value  in  agriculture  was  well  known  to 
the  Peruvians  long  before  they  were  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  We  learu  from  the  Mrmorialet  Realt* 
of  (Jaroilaso  de  la  Vega,  published  iu  16419.  that  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas  no  ono  was  allowed,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  guano  islands  during  the 
brveding  season,  or,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
kill  the  birds  which  yield  this  substance ;  and  that 
overseers  were  ap|K»inted  by  the  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  guano  districts,  and  to  assign  to  each 
claimant  his  due  share  of  the  preei.uia  material. 
Alexander  von  Huml*>ldt  first  brought  specimeus  of 

?iano  to  Kurope  in  18(14,  and  sent  them  t<>  Kourcroy, 
anquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical  chemists 
of  the  day. 

Mr  Xeshit,  in  a  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled 
The  History  ant  I  /Vo/w^fc*  of  tJir  Different  Varietiai 
of  Xtttitral  Gtmno,  remarks  that  the  quality  and 
valne  of  these  manures,  commercially,  dej>end  almost 
wholly  uiMin  the  amount  of  decomposition  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  faecal  matter  of  the  fish-eating 
birds,  which,  by  its  long  accumulation,  forms  the 
piano  deposits,  consists  essentially  of  nitrogenous 
and  jthosphatic  compounds,  the  former  beiiitf  chiefly 
ammonia  salts  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  uric  acid  and  urates  which  exist  iu  the  fresh 


excrements  of  these  birds.  The  ammoniacal  potioh 
of  these  deposits,  and  some  of  the  phosphates,  art 
tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily  washed 

|  away  by  rain.  The  late  Professor  Johnston  remarket  1, 
that  'a  single  day  of  English  rain  would  dissolve 
out  and  carry  iuto  the  sea  a  considerable  ]>ortioa 
of  one  of  the  largest  accumulations,  and  that  a 
single  year  of  English  weather  would  cause  many 
of  them  entirely  to  diaapi>ear.'  In  dry  climates, 
where  very  little  rain  falls,  as  in  sonro  parts  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  the  western  Mast  of  South 
America,  the  dung  debited  suffers  very  little  from 
the  actiou  of  the  atmosphere,  and  retains  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  soluble  nitrogenous  ami  phosphatie 
compounds.  Guanos,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in 
regions  where  rain  falls  freely,  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  soluble  constituents,  but  rcmaiu  rich  in 
their  less  soluble  constituents— the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Mr  Nesbit  divides  guanoa 
according  to  their  comjKwition,  into  three  classes: 
1.  Those  which  have  suffered  little  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  which  retain  nearly  tiie  whole 

|  of  their  original  constituents,  such  as  the  Angamoa 
and  Peruvian  guanos.  2.  Those  which  have  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  soluble  constituents, 
such  as  the  Ichaboe,  Bolivian,  and  Chilian  guanos, 
a  Those  which  have  lost  nearly  all  their  ammonia, 
and  contain  but  little  more  than  the  earthy  phos- 
phates of  the  animal  deposit.  Many  of  these  are 
largely  contaminated  with  sand.  In  this  claw 
we  place  the  various  African  guanos  (excepting 
that  from  Ichaboe),  West  Indian  guano,  Kooria 
Mooria  (islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia)  guano, 
Sombrero  guano,  Patagonian  guano,  Shark's  Bay 
guano  (from  Australia),  Ac. 

Most  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  guano  is  obtained 
from  the  Chincha  Islands,  which  are  three  in  num- 
l>er,  and  are  situated  about  12  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  between  13  and  14  degrees  &  Int.  Each  ol 
these  islands  is  fruin  5  to  b  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  consists  of  granite  covered  with  guano,  in 
some  places  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  in  successive 
horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  colour  from  a  light  to 
a  dark  brown.  Sometimes,  however,  we  come 
on  a  vertical  surface  of  upwards  of  100  feet  of 
a  perfectly  uniform  appearance.  If  Humboldt's 
statement  is  correct,  that  'during  .'WO  years  the 
const-birds  have  deposited  guano  ouly  a  few  lines 
in  thickness,'  the  extreme  age  of  the  lower  strata 
becomes  at  once  obvious. 

The  following  table  represents  the  mean  of  78 
samples  of  Peruvian  guanos,  analysed  by  Mr  Way : 
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The  following,  from  Muspratt's  ChemiMrif,  gives 
the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
guano,  the  first  four  belonging  to  Nesbit's  second 
class,  and  the  remaining  three  to  his  third  class  : 
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The  nitrogen  in  these  analyses  is  calculated  as 
ammonia  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  reality, 
it  exists  in  various  forms  of  combination— viz.,  as 
uric  acid,  urea  occasionally,  urate,  oxalate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  phosphate,  Ac,  of  ammonia,  other  urates, 
guanine  (q.  v.),  and  undefined  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Hence,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  complete 
analysis  of  guano  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
labonr  ;  but  as  its  agricultural  value  dejteuds  mainly 
on  the  quantities  of  ammonia,  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates,  and  alkaline  salts,  which  it  contains, 
such  analyses  as  those  we  have  given  are  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  they  are  easily  made, 

Ab  good  Peruviau  guano  sells  at  about  £13  per 
ton,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  adulterate  it. 
Umber,  powdered  stones,  various  earths,  partially 
decompose*!  saw-dust,  and  other  substances,  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  specimens  have  been  sold  con- 
taining mere  traces  of  the  genuine  article.  Hence  it 
is  exjiedient  that  large  purchasers  should  either  send 
a  sample  to  a  good  chemist  for  analysis,  or  should 
cork  up  and  retain  a  small  quantity  in  a  tattle  for 
analysis,  provided  the  crops  to  which  he  has  applied 
his  guano  do  not  answer  reasonable  expectation.  A 
chemist  is  attached  to  most  agricultural  societies 
and  clubs,  who  performs  such  analyses  for  a  moderate 
fee.  The  numerous  analyses  of  Professor  Anderson, 
the  chemist  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  of  other 
chemists,  have  had  a  very  material  effect  in  checking 
the  sale  of  adulterated  guano  in  Scotland.  The 
farmer  can,  however,  readily  apply  the  following 
simple  tests,  which  are  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
detection  of  any  considerable  amount  of  adulteration, 
but  will  likewise  serve  to  distinguish  the  naturally 
good  from  the  naturally  inferior  guanos. 

1.  Ttrt.  bj/  Dfjiiiij. —  If  the  guano,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  Peruvian  and  Chili  varieties,  is  a 
uniform  powder,  weigh  out  two  ounces,  spread  it 
on  paper,  and  let  it  fie  for  two  days  in  a  dry  and 
moderately  warm  room.  What  it  may  theu  have 
lost  in  weight  must  be  esteemed  suiwrfluons  water. 
Many  sorts  of  guano  are  so  moist  as  to  lose  20  or 
25  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by  this  gentle  drying. 
If  wc  wish  to  determine  the  water  with  greater 
accuracy,  a  smaller  quantity  of  guano  should  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  platinum  capsule,  and  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  A  heat  of 
212s  may  then  W  applied  without  loss  of  ammonia. 

2.  Trgt  by  Comhimtinn.  Pour  half  on  ounce  of  the 
guano  into  an  iron  ladle,  such  as  is  used  for  casting 
bullets,  and  place  it  upon  red-hot  coals,  until  nothing 
but  a  white  or  grayish  ash  is  left,  which  must  Ihj 
weighed  after  cooling.  The  tast  sorts  of  Peruvian 
guano  do  not  yield  more  than  .'{0  or  33  per  cent  of 
ash,  while  inferior  varieties,  such  as  Pataj^mian, 
Chili,  and  African  guano,  leave  a  residue  of  60,  or 
even  80  per  cent ;  and  those  which  are  inten- 
tionally adulterated,  may  leave  a  still  larger  residue. 
Genuine  guano  of  all  kinds  yields  a  white  or 
gray  ash  ;  and  a  yellow  or  reddish  ash  indicates  the 
adulteration  with  earthy  matter,  sand,  &c 

This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  ingredient*,  viz.,  the  nitrogenous 
cotu(M>unds,  become  volatilised,  and  escajie,  when 
subjected  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  The 
difference  of  odour  of  the  vapours  evolved  in  the 
process,  according  as  we  arc  working  w  th  first 
or  third  rate  guano,  must  also  Ik»  noticed.  The 
vajiours  from  the  ltetter  kinds  have  a  pungent  smell 
Like  spirits  of  hartshorn,  with  a  peculiar  piquancy 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  rich  old  decayed  cheese ; 
whde  those  rising  from  inferior  varieties  smell  like 
singed  horn-shavings  or  hair. 

3.  The  Liint  Ust  affords  a  ready  means  of  roughly 
determining  the  relative  quantities  of  ammonia  in 
different  specimens  of  guano.    Put  a  teaspoonful 


I  of  each  kind  of  guano,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
{  slaked  lime,  into  a  wine-glass ;  then  add  two  or 
'  three  teas|K>onful  of  water,  and  mix  the  substances 
'  together  with  u  gloss  rod.    Lime  lieing  a  stronger 
,  base  than  ammonia,  liberates  the  latter  from  the 
'  ammonia  salts  contained  in  the  guano ;  and  the 
'  better  the  guano  is,  the  stronger  Mill  be  the  pungent 
ammoniacal  odour  which  escapes  from  the  mixture. 
The  slaked  lime  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and 
well-corked  bottle,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

4.  The  /fot-wa(er  teat  affords  a  simple  means  of 
determining  the  goodness  of  guana  \\  e  may  either 
boil  half  an  ounce  of  dried  guano  in  five  or  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  filter  the  solution  while  hot,  or 
we  inay  place  the  guano  on  a  filter,  and  continue  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  it  until  the  dro{>s  that 
come  through  the  filter  cease  to  yield  any  residue 
when  heated  to  dryness  on  a  glass  slip  held  over  the 
spirit-lamp.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  guano  that  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
the  more  ammonia  salts  does  it  contain,  and  the 
better  it  is.  In  the  best  or  Peruvian  guano,  the 
iusoluhlc  residue  ranges  from  50  to  55  per  cent, 
whde  iu  the  inferior  varieties  it  may  amount  to  80 
or  00  per  cent 

5.  The  A  cut  leM  serves  to  detect  the  chalk  which 
occurs  in  the  Kooria  Mooria  guano,  and  is  used  as  an 
adulteration  for  other  varieties.  Mix  the  liowdcred 
guano  with  a  little  water,  and  add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  strong  vinegar.  If  chalk  is  present 
effervescence  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid 
occurs. 

6.  The  Weight  affords  the  easiest  test  for  the 
purity  of  guano.  According  to  Professor  Anderson, 
a  bushel  of  pure  Peruviau  guano  should  not  weigh 
more  than  from  50  to  00  lbs. ;  but  according  to  most 
authorities  it  should  weigh  almost  exactly  70  lbs. 
If  heavier  than  73  IInj.,  it  is  adulterated  with  clay, 
marl,  sand,  or  some  other  impurity. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
relative  values  of  the  fertilising  iugredients  of 
guano.  Professor  Anderson,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Highland  Society,  gave  the  following  figures  as 
indicating,  according  to  the  authorities  named,  the 
value,  per  ton,  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
guano: 
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Prom  these  tables  wo  can  calculate  the  money-value 
of  any  guano  that  lias  been  analysed  iu  reference 
to  the  above  constituents.  We  givo  the  following 
example  (using  Nesbit's  numlters)  of  the  mode  of 
valuing  an  average  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  : 


Other  oryanle  matter, 
In-olublv  phosphate  <»f  lima, 
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•      .      •  . 


In  ICC  Tvm.  V  alu>  per  Ton.  Total 
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Hence,  as  100  tons  of  this  guano  contain  inj 
worth  £1345,  the  value  of  one  ton  is  £13.  9«. 
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If  the  value  of  a  manure  be  calculated,  as  is  done 
by  Boussingault  aud  other  chemists,  according  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  oue  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano  is  equal  to  334  tons  of  fannyai-d 
manure,  20  tons  of  horse-dung,  384  *°ns  °f  cf>w" 
dung,  224  tons  of  pig-dung,  or  144  tons  of  human 
eicrement. 

When  we  consider  what  guano  is — viz.,  that 
being  the  more  or  less  decomposed  excrement  of 
fish-eating  birds,  it  consists  essentially  of  the  ash 
constituents  of  the  flesh  of  fish,  together  with 
ammonia  salts — we  need  not  wonder  that  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land  as  a  manure  should  so  largely 
increase  its  productiveness,  'for  guano,'  says  Licbig, 
'contains  not  only  the  mineral  elements  which  a 
soil  must  possess  to  produce  corn,  but  also  in  the 
ammouia  an  indisiwnsable  element  of  food  which 
serves  to  quicken  their  action,  and  to  shorten  the 
time  required  for  their  assimilation.  On  many 
nelds,  the  ammonia  in  the  guano  may,  if  the  weather 
nmve  propitious,  possibly  effect  the  assimilation  of 
double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  thus  render  the  amount  of  produce 
yielded  in  one  year  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  obtained  in  two  years  by  these  mineral 
matters  alone.' 

The  introduction  of  guano  into  this  country  as  a 
manure  is  comparatively  recent.  In  1840,  only  20 
cask*  of  it  were  imported.  In  1841,  the  Earl  of 
Derby— then  Ixird  Stanley— spoke  strongly  in  its 
recommendation  at  the  Livcr}>ool  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  and  from 
that  time  it  has  come  rapidly  into  use,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports : 
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As  wc  know  the  chemical  composition  of  natural 
piano,  an  artificial  guano  may  be  readily  com- 
pounded by  the  admixture,  in  due  proportions,  of 
its  constituents.  The  following  mixture,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  forms  one 
of  the  best  imitations  of  guano,  1324  lbs.  of  it  Wing 
«iual  in  power  to  1  cwt.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  : 
Mix  "*l  lbs.  of  bone-dust,  25  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  lj  lb.  of  pearl-ash,  25  lbs.  of  common  salt, 
and  24  lbs.  of  dry  Bulphate  of  Boda.  All  these 
materials,  excepting  the  bone-ash,  may  be  procured 
from  any  druggist. 

0u»uo  is  largely  used  for  all  the  cultivated  crops 
on  Ibe  farm.  Being  a  high-priced,  but  concentrated 
and  powerful  fertiliser,  in  ordinary  farm -management 
it  is  applied  with  more  economical  results  to  some 
crops  than  to  others.  On  grasses  pro|ier,  it  is  s^wn 
broadcast  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  vegeta- 
tion begins  to  start.  At  this  time  the  roots  take  it 
up,  and  prevent  it  from  being  washed  out  of  the 
sod.  Clover,  on  the  other  band,  being  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  best  dressed  with 
it  in  autumn,  before  vegetation  is  stopped  for  the 
season.  The  roots  store  up  the  active  principles  of 
the  manure  till  spring,  and  the  plants  arc  in  a  far 
more  vigorous  state  for  the  summer  growth.  From 
two  to  three  cwts.  of  guano  per  acre  is  the  common 
allowance  for  grasses  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
but  the  Italian  variety  of  ryegrass  will  sometimes 
bear  a  large  quantity  with  beneficial  results.  Guano 
is  rather  too  soluble  to  be  applied  to  early  autumn 
It  both  stimulates  the  plant  too  much 


1-efore  winter,  and  is  apt  to  be  partially  washed  out 
of  the  soil  with  the  winter  rains.  In  moist  springs, 
when  there  are  abundance  of  rains  to  wash  it  in, 
guano  forms  an  admirable  top-dressing  for  winter 
wheat.  For  spring  sown  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  no 
manure  has  a  more  powerful  influence.  The  close* 
that  it  is  put  to  seed,  the  better.  The  common  dress- 
ing is  from  two  to  tliree  cwta.  to  the  acre  for  cereals 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regulating  the  quan- 
tity, that  the  stronger  the  land  is,  the  larger  the 
quantity  that  can  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of 
yielding  a  profit.  The  same  principle  should  be 
observed  in  its  use  for  the  turnip  crop.  As  much 
as  from  four  to  six  cwta.  may  sometimes  be  bene- 
ficially applied  to  early  sown  turnqw  on  deep  and 
able  soils,  while  two  to  three  cwts.,  when  farmyard 
manure  is  given,  will  in  general  prove  the  most 
economical  quantity.  Guano  is  apt  to  produce  too 
much  heat  when  it  is  applied  in  large  quantities  to 
late  sown  turni|is,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bulbs.  In  such  circumstances,  phosphoric  manures 
will  often  yield  better  crops  at  less  ex|tense.  When 
guano  is  applied  to  beans  or  iiotatocs,  they  should 
be  also  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  Guano 
does  not  possess  the  )>owcr  of  sustaining  the  healthy 
growth  of  these  plants  on  most  soils  without  some- 
thing else  in  addition. 

GUANTA.    See  Hcanta. 

GIT  APE  Y',  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Bolivia,  ami  joins  the  Mamore  on  its  way  to  the 
Amazon,  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles. 

GUAPO'RE,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Brazil,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  unites  with 
the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madera,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon. 

GUARA'NA  BREAD  is  a  kind  of  food  prepared 
by  the  savages  of  Brazil  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  PauUinia  (natural 
order  Sapinducett),  and  which  has  l>een  called  P. 
nori/ili*.  It  is  in  round  or  oldong  cakes,  which  are 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  as  very  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  many  disorders,  and  which  contain, 
besides  other  substances,  some  of  them  nutritious, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sulistance  supposed  to 
l>e  identical  with  theine  or  caffeine.  The  Brazilians 
pouud  the  Guarana  Bread  in  water,  sweeten  it, 
aud  use  it  as  a  stomachic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  also 
reputed  aphrodisiac. — The  genus  Pautlinia  contains 
several  species  remarkable  for  their  extremely 
poisonous  projierties. 

GUA'RANTY,  or  GUARANTEE,  is  a  contract 
by  which  one  iiereon  binds  himself  to  pay  a  debt  or 
do  some  act  in  case  of  the  failure  of  some  other 
pei-son,  whose  debt  or  duty  it  i-*  to  do  the  thing 
guaranteed.  The  person  so  bimung  himself  is 
generally  called  tl.e  surety  in  England,  while  the 
person  who  is  primarily  liable  is  called  the  princi- 
pal. Thus,  where  A  borrows  money,  and  B  join*  as 
a  jHtrty  in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  bond  to  Becure  the 
loan,  B  is  a  surety.  Where  B  guarantees  that  certain 
goods  which  ore  supplied  to  A  shall  be  paid  for,  he 
is  more  usually  styled  a  guarantor  than  a  Burety, 
but  the  liability  is  the  same. 

Such  a  contract  must  be  in  writing,  for  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (29  Charles  II.  c,  3)  required  that  no 
action  should  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the 
defendant  upon  any  s|>ecial  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
uuless  the  agreement  or  some  memorandum  or 
note  thereof  should  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  l>e  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
by  him  lawfully  authorised.  So  that  a  surety  can 
only  be  bound  by  some  writing  signed  by  himself  or 
his  agent.  And  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  14,  a  6)  enacted  the  same  thing  as  to  persons 
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making  representations  as  to  the  character,  ability, 
nr  dealings  of  another,  with  intent  that  the  latter 
may  obtain  credit  In  order  to  bind  the  surety, 
there  must  also  be  no  deceit  or  misrepresentation 
used  as  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  as  to  the  state  of 
the  accounts.  If  a  guaranty  is  given  to  a  firm,  it  is 
not  binding  after  a  change  in  the  firm,  unless  the 
parties  expressly  stipulate  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
creditor  discharge  the  principal,  or  even  give  time, 
by  way  of  indulgence  to  him,  the  surety  is  released, 
for  he  is  thereby  put  to  a  disadvantage.  In  general, 
the  creditor  can  sue  either  the  principal  or  the  surety 
for  the  debt  at  his  option.  If  the  surety  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  of  his  principal,  he  can  siie  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  money  so  ]»aid,  and  is  entitled  to  nave 
all  the  securities  assigned  to  him,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  more  effectually. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  is  sut>stantially  the  same  as 
regards  principal  and  Burety,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called,  principal  and  cautioner;  but  there  are  some 
minor  differences,  though  many  of  the  differences 
which  formerly  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  were  swept  away  by  the  statutes  19  and 
'JO  Vict.  c.  97,  and  19  and  20  Vict  c  60.  The  chief 
differences  now  arc,  that  in  Scotland  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  any  consideration  for  the  contract, 
though  the  contract  is  not  by  deed  ;  that  liability 
of  the  surety  continues  seven  years,  whereas  in 
England  it  continues  generally  only  six  years —  and 
that  the  discharge  of  the  surety  can  be  proved  only 
by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  creditor,  whereas  in 
England  it  can  be  proved  by  oral  evidence,  See 
Paterson's  Comp.  of  K.  and  S.  Law. 

GUAHDAFUI',  Cape  (anc.  Aromatum  Promon- 
torium),  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  the  extremity  of  an  immeuse  promontory 
stretching  seaward  in  an  east-north -east  direction, 
and  washed  on  the  norih-west  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
cape  is  in  lat  IV  50  N.,  long.  51'  SKT  E. 

GUA'RDIA  GREXfi,  a  small  and  unimportant 
town  of  Naples  in  the  delegation  of  Ahrujoto  Citeriori, 
12  miles  south-south-east  of  Chieti.    Pop.  6190. 

GUARDIAN,  in  English  Law,  is  the  legal 
representative  and  custodier  of  infante,  L  e.,  persona 
under  the  age  of  21,  and  various  sjtecies  are  distin- 
guished. Guardian  by  nature  is  rather  a  jKipular 
than  a  legal  term,  esjtecially  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  father  or  mother,  who  are  often  called 
guardians  by  nature.  In  its  technical  sense,  it  is 
confined  to  an  ancestor  who  is  said  to  lie  guardian 
of  his  heir-apparent  Guardian  for  nurture  is  the 
name  given  to  a  father,  or,  after  his  death,  to  the 
mother,  who,  as  such,  has  the  custody  and  control 
of  children  until  the  age  of  14.  Ouardi/tn  in  Mtcat/e 
is  the  term  anciently  given  to  the  next  of  blood 
who  had  the  legal  custody  of  the  person  as  well  as 
estate  of  the  heir  to  lands  which  descend  in  socage 
or  freehold,  until  the  heir  attains  the  age  of  14.  A 
father  may,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a  guardian  to 
his  child.  If  he  do  not  the  lord  chancellor  will 
do  so  ;  but  practically,  this  is  only  done  when  the 
child  is  entitled  to  property.  >\  hen  a  guardian 
is  appointed  bv  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  infant 
is  called  a  ward  of  court,  and  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  guardian  for  most  purposes,  and  requires  the 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  marry,  or 
rather,  if  the  infant  marries  without  such  permission, 
those  who  were  privy  to  such  a  contempt  of  court 
may  be  punished.  A  guardian  a/i  litem  is  a  person 
(usually  the  father,  if  alive)  appointed  by  the  (>mrt 
of  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in 
the  name  of  an  infant  In  general,  the  power  of  a 
guardian  extends  to  the  person  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  infant ;  but  in  the  case  of  guardians 


appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  their  powers 
are  under  the  strict  control  of  that  court 

The  guardian  of  a  Lunatic  (o.  v.)  is  usually  called 
a  committee.  In  Scotland,  tlie  word  'guardian' 
is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  lunatics,  but 
seldom  applied,  except  in  a  popular  sense,  to  those 
who  have  the  custody  and  care  of  children.  In 
corresponding  cases  in  Scotland,  the  custody  of  a 
child  under  12.  if  female,  or  14,  if  male,  belongs  to 
her  or  his  Tutor  (q.  v.) ;  and  from  those  ages  to 
21,  the  child  has  no  legal  guardian,  l»eing  *ut  >«n'«, 
but  the  care  of  the  child's  property  belongs  to  a 
Curator  (q.  v.). 

Quantum,  of  the  poor,  is  in  English  parochial  law 
an  important  functionary,  being  a  person  elected  by 
a  parish  or  union  of  parishes  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  poor.  The  ancient  officers  of  the  parish  who 
attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor  were  called  over- 
seers ;  but  by  statutes,  most  of  which  are  recent,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  have  a  larger  body  of 
persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  to 
discharge  most  of  these  duties.  Hence,  many  of  the 
larger  iiarishes  are,  either  by  a  s]>ecial  statute  or  by 
order  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  put  uuder  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  all  poor-law  unions  are  managed  by 
guardians  also.  The  ratepayers,  in  voting,  have  one 
vote  for  each  £50  of  rent  they  jwy,  but  in  no  case 
are  allowed  more  than  six  votes.  The  guardians 
have  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  relief  of  the  jioor,  and  in 
the  regulations  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  a  central  authority,  whose  head  is 
a  memlier  of  jvarliament  Their  duties  are  entirely 
regulated  by  these  orders  and  by  statutes.  The 
office  f>f  guardian  is  compulsory,  but  may  be  refused, 
if  notice  is  given  during  the  election. 

In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Parochial  Board  (q.  v.),  which  is 
subject  to"  the  general  Board  of  Supervision.  See 
also  Poor. 

GUARDS  are  in  all  armies  the  elite  of  the 
troops,  and  usually  those  most  heavily  armed.  In 
the  British  service,  the  Guards  constitute,  in  time 


of  peace,  the  garrison  of  London,  and  the  guard  of 
the  sovereign  at  Windsor.  The  Guards  compose 
what  is  called  the  Household  Brigade,  and  include 
in  cavalry  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  the 
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Loyal  Hone  Guards  (Blue);  and  in  infantry,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
the  Scot*  Fusilier  Guards.  These  distinguished 
corps  comprise  1314  cavalry  in  three  regiments,  and 
&J07  infantry  in  seven  battalions.  The  officers  of 
the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  hold  higher  army 
rank  than  that  they  bear  regimentally — that  it, 
trisi^ns  rank  with  lieutenants  of  other  regiments, 
he  otenants  with  captains,  captains  with  lieutenant- 
colonels  ;  and  on  exchanging  into  the  line,  they  are 
thus  euaUed  to  exchange  into  the  higher  jMsitions, 
a  circumstance  which  often  ]>laccs  officers  of  com' 


and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the 
language*.  Tasso  and  G.  have  been  frequently 
compared ;  the  two  jwets  were  literary  friends  and 
reciprocal  admirers,  although  rivals  in  love.  G.'s 
varied  writings,  including  sonnets,  comedies,  satires, 
and  political  treatises,  were  publisheil  at  Ferrara 
in  1737,  4  vols.  4to. — See  Storia  deiia  Lttttratura 
llaliana  dH  Tirabotchi. 

GUARI'NO  (Lat.  Varinu*),  a  learned  Italian, 
born  at  Verona  in  1370.  went  to  Constantinople  in 
1388  to  learn  Greek  under  Chrysoloras.  After  his 
return,  he  taught  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 


jaratively  short  service  over  veterans  of  the  line,  >  wa„  tntor  ^  Prinw  Liunella  of  Ferrara,  acted  as" 


ami  causes,  perhajis,  more  heartburning  than  any 
other  anomaly  among  our  regulations.  As  may  be 
•opposed,  almost  every  officer  in  the  Guards  either 
pun  hoses,  or  is  ready  to  purchase,  his  commissions. 
The  price,  as  fixed  by  regulation,  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  other  regiments,  and  the  fancy -prices 
actually  paid  are  often  far  in  excess  of  regulation. 

GUARD8HIP,  the  ship-of-war  in  charge  of  a 
port.  She  generally  acts  also  as  a  depot  for  seamen 
raised  there  until  appropriated  to  other  vessels,  and 
her  cajitain  is  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper 
preservation  of  the  men-of-war  which  may  be 
laid  up -out  of  commission  in  the  harbour.  The 
superintendent  of  a  dock-yard,  if  a  nag-officer, 
carries  his  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  the  guardship; 
if  be  be  only  a  cajitain,  the  guardship  is  usually 
under  his  nominal  command,  although  the  actual 
duties  are  carried  on  by  the  commander  or  next 
senior  officer. 

GUAREA,  a  genus  of  tropical  American  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Mtiiacfr,  of  some  of  which  the 
lurk  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  <}. 
fmudi/olia  is  called  MrsK-wooo  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies;  the  bark  smelling  so 
Strongly  of  musk,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  perfume. 

GUARI'NI,  Giovanni  BArrim,  a  popular  and 
elegant  poet,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  At  the 
tennination  of  his  studies  in  the  universities  of 
Pisa,  Padua,  and  Ferrara,  he  was  np]>ointed  to  the 
chair  of  literature  in  the  latter,  and  soon  after, 
the  publication  of  some  sonnets  obtained  for  him 
pvat  popularity  as  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  30, 
be  accepted  service  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Duke  Alfonso  II.  with  various 
missions  of  delicacy  and  importance, 
s  between  him  and  the  duke  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Ferrara  altout  the 
year  1587.  Having  resided  successively  in  Savoy, 
Mantua,  Florence,  and  Urbino,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Ferrara,  and  discharge!  one  tinal  public 
suasion,  that  of  congratulating  Pope  Paul  V.  on 
his  election  to  the  tiara.  He  died  in  1612  at 
Venice,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
a  lawsuit.  An  irascible  sensitiveness,  joined  to 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  |s?rsonal  dignity, 
neutralised  many  equalities  both  brilliant  and  solid, 
which  seemed  to  tit  G.  exactly  for  a  court  career. 
To  these  defects,  in  part,  may  be  attributed  the 
frequent  mortifications  which  tracked  him  through 
life.  As  a  poet,  he  is  remarkable  for  refined  grace 
of  language  and  sweetness  of  sentiment,  while  his 
defects  are  occasional  artificiality,  a  too  constant 
recurrence  of  antithetical  imagery,  and  a>i  affected 
dallying  with  his  ideas.  His  chief  and  most  popular 
work,  11  Pattor  Fuio  (The  Faithful  Swain),  is 
regarded  in  Italy  as  a  standard  of  elegant  pastoral 


interpreter  at  the  couucil  of  Ferrara,  and  died  in 
1460.  He  performed  great  services  for  the  revival 
of  classical  studies ;  trans  luted  the  first  ten  books  of 
Strabo,  and  a  portion  of  Plutarch ;  commented  on 
Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Aristotle;  and 
wrote  a  Catn^ndiuiii  Uiinnmaticie  Grotca:,  which 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1509. — ('omjMire  Koamini, 
Vita  e  Dinciplina  di  Guunno  (3  vols.  Brescia,  1805— 
1806). 

GUATEMA'LA,  the  name  of  two  cities  in 
Central  America.  — 1.  Guatemala  (Old)  stands  at  the 
foot  of  Volcan  d'Agua,  in  lat.  14*  30"  N.,  and  long. 
90"  45'  W.  Once  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  was 
twice  destroyed,  first  in  1541,  by  an  eruption,  and 
again  in  1773,  by  an  earthquake  Though,  after 
the  second  disaster,  it  was  supplanted  by  its  more 
modern  namesake,  yet  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rebuilt.  It  is  said  to  numlter  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  its  ancicut  buildings  more  es]>ecially 
a  cathedral  and  a  pahvoe,  remain  entire. — 2.  Guate- 
mala (New),  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  spacious  table  land, 
at  an  elevation  of  4961  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
hit.  14"  37'  iY,  and  long.  90*  W  W.  It  is  24  miles 
to  the  east-north-east  of  the  original  capital,  and 
con  tin  us  60.000  inhabitants.  The  |»eople  manufac- 
ture muslins,  cotton-yarn,  plate,  artificial  flowers, 
and  Wautiful  embroidery,  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  a  pn>s|>crous  trade  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  au  aqueduct. 

GUATEMALA,  nominally  a  republic,  but  really 
an  oligarchic  state  of  Central  America,  terminates 
this  division  of  the  new  continent  towards  the 
north-west,  being  washed  at  once  by  the  Carib- 
bean S«a  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  stretches 
in  K.  lat  from  about  14  to  17°,  and  in  W.  long, 
from  89J  to  94",  containing  43,380  square  miles, 
and  970.450  inhabitants.  The  surface  presents 
great  variety,  mountains  aud  valleys,  plains  and 
table-lands.  The  different  levels,  ranging  from  the 
sea-shore  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  have  each 
its  own  climate  and  teui|>erature.  The  country  is 
subject  to  earthquakes,  and  aliounds  in  active 
volcanoes.  Being  nearly  as  jtopulous  as  all  the  other 
states  of  Central  America  put  together,  G.  popularly 
gave  name,  in  the  early  days  of  independence,  to 
the  confederation  which  they  temporarily  formed; 
and,  from  the  same  pre-eminence,  it  had  given 
name,  under  the  Spanish  domination,  to  a  still 
more  extensive  region.  The  present  ruler  is  Rafael 
(  nrrcra,  a-*  uneducated  nvntizo,  who  Wars  the  title 
of  Captain-general,  and  who  in  1854 
president  for  life,  with  jxiwer  to  name  his 
His  government  is  '  reactionary,'  L  e.,  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy  and  a 


composition,  and  obtained  a  high  measure  of  jiopu-  debased  priesthood ;  he  has  recalled  the  liauished 
larity  on  its  appearance.    The  writer  designed  it  Jesuits,  re-established  the  convents,  reim posed  the 

censorship  of  the  press,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  such  4  liberalism '  as  the 


as  *  trap -comic  pastoral ;  Ha  first  dramatic  repre- 
sentation was  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Catherine  of  Austria,  1585.  It  subse- 
quently rau  through  forty  editions  during  G.'s  life, 


country  manifested  at  the  achievement  of  its  inde- 
pendence. To  extract  a  few  particulars  from  official 
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returni  for  1858,  the  ini|>orta  and  the  exports  re-qiec- 
tively  amounted,  in  dollars,  to  1 ,22  4,836  and  1,953,926 
— the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  partly  direct  and 
partly  through  Belize,  comprising  two-third*  of  the 
former,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  latter ;  while, 
taken  in  order  of  value,  the  articles  imjHirtod  were 
cottons,  silks,  woollens,  hardware,  ironmongery, 
linens,  and  jewellery ;  and  the  articles  exported 
were  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  country  manu- 
factures, sursapat  ilia,  and  mahogany.  The  expor- 
tation of  cochineal  alone  was  2,012,426  lbs.  in 
quantity,  while  in  estimated  worth  it  far  more 
than  doubled  all  the  other  productions. 

GUA'VA  [Pmdhtm),  a  genus  of  trees  and  Bhmba 
of  the  natural  order  Myrtacetr,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  some  of  them  yielding  tine  and 
much  valued  fruits.  They  have  opposite  entire,  or 
almost  entire  leaves,  a  3 — 5-lobed  calyx.  4—  5  petals, 
and  a  1 —  5-celled  berry  with  many -seeded  cells. — 
The  Common  G.  or  White  G.  [P.  pyriferum)  is  a 


>: 


Guava  [Ptidium  pyrift 
a,  wction  of  fruit. 


low  tree  of  7-20  feet,  with  numerous  branches, 
obtuse  smooth  leaven  2  3  inches  long,  and  fragrant 
white  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  It  is  said 
to  lie  a  native  lioth  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  now  much  cultivated  in  Itoth.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  East  Indies  from  America,  but  it  has  now 
become  fully  naturalised.  Sir  James  E.  Teuneut 
Bays,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  jangle  around  every 
cottage  in  Ceylon.  It  has  long  been  occasionally 
grown  as  a  stove-plant  in  Britain.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  roundish  or  oblong,  smooth, 
veilow;  the  rind  thin  and  brittle;  the  pulp  lirm, 
full  of  l>ony  seeds,  flesh-coloured,  aromatic,  and 
sweet  The  jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  now  regularly  imiiorted  into 
Britain  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  and  is  also  made  into 
marmalade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than 
laxative.  G.  buds,  boiled  with  liarley  and  liquorice, 
make  a  useful  astringent  drink  in  diarrhua.^The 
Bed  G.  (/'.  pwni/mtw),  also  now  common  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  produces  a 
beautiful  fruit,  with  red  flesh,  but  not  nearly  so 
agreeable  as  the  white  guava.  It  is  very  acid. — 
The  China  G.  {P.  ('attlryamtm),  a  native  of  China, 
produces  fruit  readily  in  vineries  in  Britain.  It  is 
a  larger  tree  than  the  white  guava.  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  fine  claret 


|  colour,  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  pulp 
I  purplish  red  next  the  skin,  becoming  paler  towards 
|  the  centre,  and  there  white,  soft,  subacid,  and  of 
!  a  very  agreeable  flavour.     It  makes  an  excellent 
|  preserve.    It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  in  the  south 
of  France.  — On  some  of  the  mountains  of  Brazd 
grows  a  dwarf  species  of  G.,  called  Marangaba 
\P.  pyyiiurum),  a  shrub  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  lniit 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  much  sought  after 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavour,  resembling  that 
of  the  strawberry. —  The  Bastard  G.  of  the  Weat 
Indies  is  a  specie*  of  Bugaua  (q.  v.). 

GUAXA'CO.    See  Oajaco. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  term  of  various  application  is 
Ecuador,  South  America,  indicates  at  once  a  river, 
a  bay,  a  department,  and  a  city. — 1.  The  river  is  the 
only  stream  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
which  can,  without  qualification,  be  said  to  lie 
navigable  for  sea  going  vessels.  It  is  navigable 
for  about  110  miles  to  Caracul,  and  is  known  in 
its  upper  course  successively  as  the  Caracol  and 
Babahoyo.—  2.  The  bay  which  receives  the  river, 
stretches  in  S.  lat  between  2°  and  4*,  and  in  W.  long, 
between  SO*  and  81*.  It  receives  also  the  Daule 
and  the  Tumhez. —  3.  The  department  extends  from 
the  Pacitic  on  the  west  to  the  dejiartnients  of  Quito 
and  Assuay  on  the  east,  comprising  a  much  wider 
l>elt  of  low  and  level  land  than  is  generally  found 
further  to  the  south,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
sea. — 4  The  city,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
stands  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood  ;  the  princi|ial  are  the  cathedral,  the  two 
hospitals,  and  the  two  colleges,  the  last  of  which 
have  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law. 
G.  possesses  the  best,  jvrhaps  the  only  really  good 
harliour  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  the 
naturally  deep  channel  lieing  aided  by  a  title  which 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  24  feet.  Occupying  such 
a  position,  and  Wing  in  lat  2°  11'  S.,  the  place  is 
necessarily  unhealthy.  Still  it  has  a  population  of 
18,000,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  1858, 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  amounted  to  190  vessels 
and  42.913  tons;  while  the  cargoes  respectively 
were  estimated  at  X' 506,450  and  £474*324.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  tonnage,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  values,  were  British.  The  imports,  in  order 
of  worth,  were  cottons  (more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole),  woollens,  wines,  spirit*,  grocery,  soap,  &c, 
metals,  flour,  and  linens  ;  and  the  exjiorts,  according 
to  a  similar  arrangement,  were  cocoa,  straw-hats, 
timber,  bark,  hides,  orehilla,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
canes,  india  rubber,  and  coffee. 

GUAY'RA,  La,  the  principal  seaport  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  South  America,  stands  on  an  ojten  road- 
stead of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  10°  36'  N.,  and 
long.  67°  W\  It  hss  a  population  of  6000.  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  1857,  230  vessels 
of  37,535  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  the  jiort ; 
while  the  cargoes,  respectively,  were  estimated  at 
£'671,253  and  £595,960.  With  regard  to  the  values 
of  imports,  Great  Britain  stood  fourth  in  order  (her 
quota  being  £111,520);  but  with  regard  to  the 
values  of  exports,  she  stood  only  ninth.— As  com- 
pared with  the  other  ports  of  the  republic.  La  G. 
(according  to  the  returns  of  1857)  decidedly  took 
the  lead  under  every  head,  whether  in  vessels,  or  in 
tons,  or  in  values. 

GU'BBIO  (anc.  Iijuviiim),  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Central  Italy,  is  lieauti* 
fully  situated  ou  the  south-western  declivity  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  district  of  Urbino,  and  about 
27  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Pop. 
8000.     It  contains  several  Ene  public  edifice*  of 
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importance.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
city,  where  the  ancient  fortress  stood,  ia  the 
ducal  palace,  bo  called  from  having  been  erected 
and  inhabited  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  who 
alto  governed  Gubbto.  The  municipal  palace  ia 
a  noble  old  pile  of  building,  erected  in  1332  by 
Matteo  di  Gianncllo,  a  native  architect  In  thu 
palaces  Brancaleone  and  Beni  are  valuable  pictures, 
collections  of  Etruscan  and  other  antiquities.  G. 
possesses  several  fine  churches,  and  some  excellent 
public  establishments  for  sanitary  and  educational 
purposes.  The  most  important  aocient  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Longoliarda,  a  temple  of  Mara,  and 
an  Etruscan  sepulchre  of  great  autiquity.  At  a 
short  distance  from  G.  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Apcnninus ;  and  here,  in  1444, 
were  discovered  the  famous  Eugubiue  Tables  (q.  v.). 

GU'BEN",  a  manufacturing  town  and  river-port  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  charm- 
ingly  situated  on  the  Neisse — the  bauks  of  which 
are  here  planted  with  vines  — at  its  confluence  with 
the  Lubst,  28  nules  south-south-east  of  Frankfurt 
Except  its  gymnasium,  it  has  no  notable  buildings. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  goods  and 
tobacco.  l"he  shipping-trade  of  the  Neuwe  is  of 
some  importance  ;  suip-building  is  also  carried  on. 
On  the  neighbouring  heights,  fruit-trees  and  vines 
•re  cultivated.  The  red  wine  produced  here  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  grown  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  kingdom.    Pop.  13,517. 

GUDGEON  (Oobio),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  CijjmnuloL,  having  a  snort  dorsal  tin,  a  short 
anal  tin,  and  no  strong  serrated  ray  in  either,  the 
body  covered  with  rather  large  scales,  and  barbules 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  Common  G.  (G, 
flutiotili*}  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
England,  particularly  in  such  as  have  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  occasional  pools  and  rapids.  It  seldom 
exceeds  eight  inches  in  length ;  the  depth  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  tail  is  forked.  The 
eye  is  placed  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
upper  |»arts  are  olive  brown,  spotted  with  black; 
the  under  parts  white.  Gudgeons  swim  in  shoals. 
They  feed  on  worms,  molluscs,  and  other  small 
animals,  and  are  extremely  ready  to  bite  at  a  bait, 
which  is  commonly  a  small  piece  of  a  red  worm. 
Gnat  numbers  are  often  taken  even  by  young 
anglers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  G.  is  lured 
has  become  proverbial.  The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  Many  are  taken  with  casting-nets  in 
shallow  water,  and  kept  in  well-boats  till  wanted. 
Fishmongers  also  keep  them  in  tanks,  constantly 
supplied  with  fresh  cold  water.  They  thrive  well 
in  ponds  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  brooks. 

The  G.  is  usually  one  of  the  tirst  objects  of 
the  juvenile  angler's  ambition  ;  and  with  a  crooked 
pin  and  thread,  with  a  fragment  of  a  worm  for 
bait  the  angler  often  imbibes  his  first  love  of  the 
art  while  catching  his  first  gudgeon.  The  G.  is 
very  easily  captured.  Swimming  in  large  shoals  at 
the  bottom,  it  watches  with  incessant  industry  for 
every  trifling  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream. 
A  small  red  worm  is  by  far  the  best  bait  for  the  G. ; 
next  to  it  perhaps,  a  maggot  or  gentle.  A  small 
hook  and  a  light  float  are  required.  A  fragment  of 
worm  is  fixed  on  the  hook,  neatness  in  baiting  not 
being  a  desideratum,  for  the  same  bait  without 
much  alteration,  wUl  often  take  ten  or  a  dozen 
gudgeons  in  succession.  The  bait  should  drag  or 
trip  along  the  bottom  ;  and  if  there  be  gudgeons 
about  it  will  hardly  fail  to  attract  them.  Ground- 
bait  is  not  required  for  G. ;  but  if  the  angler  will, 
with  a  largo  rake  or  any  other  heavy  matter,  dis- 
turb the  gravel,  and  rake  a  clear  bright  spot,  » 
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yard  in  width,  and  two  or  three  in  length,  the 

gudgeons,  attracted  by  the  dislodged  particles,  will 
swarm  up  to  the  8]>ot  in  great  numbers  in  searoJb 
of  food ;  and  thus  it  is  no  uncommou  thing  to  take 
by  one  or  two  Takings,  from  five  or  six  to  ten  o» 
twelve  dozen  of  gudgeons  iu  one  Bpot  There  is  no 
art  required  in  the  angling,  as  they  bite  very  boldly, 
aud  the  angler  can  hardly  miss  catching  them. 

GUDIN,  Jean-Antoine-Th6odorr,  French  land- 
scajie  and  marine  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  15th 
August  1802,  aud  studied  for  some  time  under 
Giroilet-Trioson,  but  soon  abandoned  the  style  of 
this  artist  and  ranked  himself  with  the  Roman- 
ticists, on  the  side  of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  He 
first  attracted  public  notice  by  his  picture,  entitled 
•Brick  en  Deti-esae.'  exhibited  in  1822.  Most  of 
his  marine  pictures  apjieared  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855,  and  formed  an  imposing  8]>cctaclo. 
Between  183S  and  1848,  G.  painted  more  than 
eighty  of  such  pieces  for  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 

GUEHRKS,  GHEBRES,  GABRES,  GHAVRES 
(Turk.  (Jhiaur  or  Ufuiur),  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
Persian  religion  as  reformed  and  consolidated  by 
Zcrdusht  (Zoroaster).  This  name,  Guebres,  which  is 
commonly,  but  against  all  linguistic  laws,  derived 
from  the  Arabic  Kafir  (a  worn  applied  to  all  non- 
Mohammedans,  and  supposed  to  have  been  first 
bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  conquerors 
in  the  7th  a),  is  evidently  nothing  but  an  ancient 
proper  name  taken  from  some  pre-eminent  tribe  or 
locality,  since  the  Talmud  (Jebam.  63  b.,  Gitt  17  a.  4c) 
already  known  them  only  by  this  name  (Cheber) ; 
and  Origen  (Contra  Celt.  vi.  291)  speaks  of  Kabirs 
or  Persians,  asserting  that  Christianity  has  adopted 
nothing  from  them.  Thoy  arc  also  called  Alesh 
Pere*t,  or  fire- worshippers ;  Par*ea,  or  people  of  Pars 
or  Fars— i.  e.,  Persia ;  Mtvljooa,  from  their  priests 
the  Magi ;  and  by  themselves  Btk-Din,  '  Those  of 
the  excellent  belief';  or  Mazdaamaih,  worshippers 
of  Ormiusd.  F«>r  the  origin,  nature,  and  early  nis- 
tory  of  this  religion,  see  Zoroaster,  Zendavesta, 
Sun-worship.  When  the  Persian  empire  Ijecame 
subject  to  the  Mohammedan  rule,  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Islam.  A  very  small  number  still  clinging  to 
the  ancient  religion,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 
Khorassan,  or  the  island  of  Hormuz;  but  even 
this  remnant  was  for  many  centuries  the  victim 
of  constant  ojipression.  Malunoud  the  Ghizncvide, 
Shah  Abbas,  and  others,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
untiring  persecution  of  them ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  held  up  to  general  detestation 
is  beat  shewn  by  the  position  assigned  them  in 
most  popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and 
criminals.  At  this  present  moment  there  are, 
according  to  the  very  latest  native  information, 
about  800t)  Guebres  scattered  over  the  vast 
dominions  of  thoir  ancestors,  chiefly  in  Yezd  and 
twenty-four  surrounding  villages.  Thcro  are  a  few 
at  Teheran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shiraz,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain,  but  all 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  of  |>overty.  They  have  a  high 
reputation  for  honour,  probity,  obedience  to  the 
law,  chastity,  and  endurance.  Another  portion, 
after  various  migrations — which  are  told  at  length 
in  the  KissnJi-i-Sanjan,  written  by  Behram  (151)9 
A.  Ik) — reached  India,  where  they  are  now  settled 
under  the  name  of  Parsees,  chiefly  in  Bombay, 
where,  according  to  the  latest  census,  they  form  a 
population  of  110,544,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.    See  Parsub. 

GUELDER  ROSE,  or  OUELDRES  ROSE,  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  Water- Elder  ( Viburnum 
Opulus— see  Viburnum),  in  which  the  flowers  are 
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all  barren,  and  instead  of  forming  flat  cymes,  as  in 
the  wild  plant,  form  much  larger  globose  corymbs. 
It  is  sometime*  called  the  Snow  ball  Trke.  When 
abounding  in  flowers,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub, 
and  is  therefore  very  often  planted. 

GUE'LDERLAND.   See  G  elder  laxd. 

GUEXPHIC  ORDER,  an  order  of  knighthood 
for  Hanover,  instituted  by  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  12th  August  1815.  It  is  both  a  mili- 
tary and  civil  order,  unlimited  in  number,  and  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  classes — Knights  Grand 
Cross,  Commanders,  and  Knights— to  which  the 
revised  statutes  of  1841  have  added  another  class  of 
simple  members.  The  Grand  Mastership  is  vested 
in  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The  badge  of  the  order  is 
a  cold  cross,  surmounted  by  the  Hanoverian  crown 
— T»etwecn  each  division  of  the  cross  is  a  lion  passant 
cardan  t  In  the  centre  is  the  horse  courant  of 
Hanover,  surrounded  by  a  blue  circle,  and  the  motto, 
A>c  agpera  trrrenL 

GL7ELPHS  and  GHIBELLINES,  the  names 
of  two  great  parties,  the  conflict  of  which  may 
almost  bo  said  to  make  up  the  history  of  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  11th  till  the  14th  century.  The 
origin  of  these  names  was  formerly  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  ;  but  antiquarians  are  now  agreed 
in  tracing  them  respectively  to  the  two  families, 
Waihlingcr  and  Welf,  which,  in  the  12th  c,  were 
at  the  head  of  two  rival  {tartics  in  the  German 
empire,  and  whose  feuds  came  to  be  identified 
historically  with  the  respective  principles  for  which 
these  parties  contended.  The  actual  origin  of  the 
assumption  of  the  names  is  commonly  fixed  at  the 
great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in  Sunlua,  1140  a.  u.,  in 
which  the  two  rival  claimants  for  the  empire, 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  House  of  Welf,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  rallied  their  followers  by  the  respective 
war-cries,  'Hie  Waiblingen!'  '  Hie  Welf!'  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  names  were  in  use  from  an  earlier 
date,  although,  probably,  rather  as  representing  the 
family  feud,  than  the  political  principles  which  the 
two  families  afterwards  severally  supported.  As 
the  chief  theatre  of  the  conflict  of  these  parties  was 
Italy,  the  original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of 
GhiMlini  and  Guelji.  The  former  may,  in  general, 
be  descrilied  as  the  supporters  of  the  irai>erial 
authority  in  Italy,  the  latter,  as  the  op{>oiicnts  of 
the  emperors ;  and  as  the  opposition  to  imperial 
authority  in  Italy  arose  from  two  distinct  parties, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  made  common  cause  with 
each  other—from  the  church,  which  asserted  its 
own  spiritual  independence,  and  from  the  minor 
principalities  and  free  cities,  which  maintained  their 
provincial  or  municipal  rights  and  liberties — the 
history  of  the  struggle  is  involved  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  is  variously  related,  and  its  merits 
variously  appreciated,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  regarded.  To  the  churchman,  it  is 
the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the  state ;  to 
the  friend  of  popular  principles,  it  is  the  conflict  of 
liU<rty  against  absolutism  and  centralisation.  The 
same  individual — as,  for  example,  the  |»oct  Dante 
— is  found  to  cliange  sides  in  the  struggle.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  interests  of  the  church 
in  those  medieval  contests,  although  regarded  by 
Protestants  as  excessive  in  degree,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  fallen  in  with  the  claims  of  political 
and  personal  freedom.  Five  great  crises  in  the 
strife  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties  are 
commonly  noted  by  historians:  under  Henry  IV., 
in  1055;  under  Henry  the  Proud,  in  1127;  under 
Henry  the  Lion,  in  1 140 ;  under  Frederic  Barbar- 
k,  in  1159;  and  in  the  pontificate  of  the  great 
moron  of  churchmanship,  Innocent  IIL  The 


cities  of  Northern  Italy  were  divided  between  the  two 
parties— Florence,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  other  cities, 
as  a  general  rule,  taking  the  side  of  the  Guelphs ; 
while  Pisa,  Verona,  and  Arezzo,  were  Ghibelline.  The 
great  Italian  families,  in  hke  manner,  took  opposite 
sides ;  but  the  policy  of  each  family  frequently 
varied  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  inclined  to  the  Ghibelline  side, 
while  those  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
were  Guelph.  By  degrees,  however,  especially  after 
the  downfall  of  the  preponderance  of  the  German 
emperors  in  Italy,  the  contest  ceased  to  be  a  strife 
of  principles,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle 
of  rival  factions,' availing  themselves  of  the  prestige 
of  ancient  names  aud  traditional  or  hereditary 
prejudices.  Even  in  1272,  Gregory  X.  could  with 
truth  reproach  the  Italians  with  their  sanguinary 
animosities  for  the  sake  of  what  were  but  nanies, 
the  meaning  of  which  few  of  them  could  understand 
or  explain  ;  and,  iu  the  following  century,  in  1334, 
Benedict  XII.  practically  disallows  altogether  the 
reality  of  the  grounds  of  division  lietween  the 
parties,  by  prescribing,  under  pain  of  the  censures 
of  the  church,  the  further  use  of  those  once-stirring 
I  names,  which  had  long  been  the  rallying  words  of 
a  sanguinary  warfare.  From  the  1 4th  c.  we  read 
little  more  of  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines,  as  actually 
existing  parties  ;  but  in  the  souse  already  explained, 
the  conflict  of  principles  which  they 
found  in  every  period  of  political  history. 

GUERAHA,  or  GERRARA,  a  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  district  of  the  Beni-M'zal»,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  river  called  the  Zigrhir  or  Zegerin,  in  lat 
32*  45'  N.,  long.  5J  E,  and  alwut  40  miles  north-east 
of  Ghardaia.  It  is  a  walled  town,  has  three  gates, 
and  is  a  favourite  commercial  rendezvous  for  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  frequent  this  place  for  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  horses,  asses,  sheep,  ivory, 
cold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  silk,  cutlery,  Ac, 
The  market  of  G.  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Tunis 
and  Algiers.    The  pop.  is  about  12,000. 

GUERCINO,  'the  squint-eyed,"  properly  GlA!»- 
FRAJiciaco  Barblerl,  a  celebrated  master  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  painting,  was  horn  in  1590 
at  Cento,  a-  pretty  town  not  far  from  Bologna. 
G.  gave  early  proof  of  his  intuitive  love  of  art, 
by  sketching  with  the  roughest  materials  on  tho 
house-door  a  Virgin  so  full  of  artistic  promise,  that 
his  father,  in  spite  of  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  the  family,  took  immediate  measures  for  training 
the  boy's  talents,  by  securing  for  him  the  best 
tuition  in  drawing  which  the  place  afforded.  In 
1616  he  owned  an  academy  at  Cento,  to  which 
pupils  flocked  from  all  quarters.  From  1619  to 
1623  ho  visited  different  cities  of  Italy,  |*artieubirly 
Rome  and  Venice,  to  improve  himself  by  the  study 
of  the  works  of  other  eminent  painters.  In  1642 
he  went  to  live  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1666. 
Some  of  the  early  paintings  of  G.  bear  perceptible 
traces  of  his  admiration  ot  Caravaggio's  style,  both 
in  their  powerful  effects  of  deep  colouring  and  strong 
fidelity  to  nature,  while  they  much  surpass  those 
of  the  great  realist  in  dignity  and  refinement  of  tone. 
They  are  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy  of  design. 
His  works,  which  are  too  numerous  for  notice,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Modena,  Perugia,  and  Paris.  His  master-pieces  are 
considered  to  be  the  fresco  of  '  Aurora,'  which  decor- 
ates  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  casinos  of  the  Roman 
villa  Ludovisi;  the  famous  'Persian  Sibyl,'  and 
'Saint  Petronilla,'  both  in  the  Caoitoline  *  Gallery 
at  Rome.  At  Cento,  the  artist's  house,  Cj*a  di 
Uiicrcino,  is  carefully  preserved,  with  i»s  tine  paint- 
ings and  fresco  decorations,  and  is  the  chief  object 
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of  interest  to  those  who  visit  the  place.  The  church 
of  Cento  also  contains  several  tine  works  of  this 
master,  who  had  an  intense  love  for  his  birth-place. 

GUERICKE,  Otto  vow,  a  celebrated  physicist, 
was  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  20th 
November  1602.  His  personal  history  contains 
nothing  of  interest.  As  a  natural  philosopher,  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  discoveries  regarding  the  nature 
and  effects  of  air.  The  experiments  of  Galileo  and 
Pascal  on  the  weight  of  air  led  6.  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  His  first  experiment  was 
made  by  filling  a  stout  barrel  with  water,  and  then 
pumping  out  the  water ;  but  it  was  found  that  no 
sooner  was  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  barrel  than 
the  air  forced  its  way  through.  He  now  took  a 
globe  of  copper,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into 
which  a  pump  was  fitted,  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  the  pump 
extracted  the  air  quite  as  well  as  the  water  ;  then, 
on  opening  the  cock,  the  air  was  heard  rushing  iu 
with  a  whistling  noise.  This,  the  first  air-pump, 
was  invented  about  16o0.  G.'s  invention  soon 
became  famous,  and  in  1654  he  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  the  Emj>eror  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Germany  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  time  he  made  the 
famous  experiment  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Hemispheres  (q.  v.).  He  died  at  Hamburg, 
11th  May  1686. 

GUERIN,  Pierre  Narcisse.  Baron,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  historical  painters  of  the  French 
elassic  school,  was  born  at  Paris,  13th  May  1774, 
and  first  attracted  notice  by  hid  '  Corp*  de  Brutus 
rapportc  a  Rome'  (1796).  Some  of  his  pieces  are 
regarded  as  master-pieces  of  the  Freuch  classic  school. 
The  few  portraits  executed  by  G.  are  admirable. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Henri 
de  la  Roche- Jacquel in  storming  an  intrenchnient. 
In  1829  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  barou,  and 
died  at  Rome,  16th  July  1833.  Purity  of  design, 
dignity  of  style,  taste  in  grouping,  and  harmony  of 
colour  will  be  generally  conceded  to  G.,  but  the 
coldneM  which  marks  the  classic  school  of  painters 
is  as  visible  in  him  as  in  others. 

GUERITE,  a  small  loopholed  turret  in  the  wall 
of  a  fortress,  from  which  a  sentry  may  command  a 
view  and  tire  over  the  ditch. 

GUE  RNSEY,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Channel 
Islands  (q.  v.),  is  situated  in  lat  between  49"  24'  and 
49  3tf  N\,  and  in  long,  between  2  33'  and  2°  41'  W. ; 
is  distant  69  miles  south-east  from  Start  Point,  in 
the  south  of  Devonshire — the  nearest  point  of  the 
English  coast ;  and  is  about  46  miles  south-west 
from  Cherbourg,  in  France.  Its  length  is  9  miles, 
j  its  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  its  circumference 
31  miles.  In  1861  it  had  a  population  of  29,846. 
The  coast  is  of  difficult  approach,  owing  to  the 
number  of  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of  currents  around 
the  island.  The  northern  part  of^  the  island  is 
flat,  the  southern  more  elevated,  but  intersected  by 
deep  valleys  and  glens,  and  with  a  lofty  and  abrupt 
coa.it.  St  Peter's,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island,  is  the  only  town.  For  particulars  about  the 
climate,  sod,  productions,  trade,  Ac,  see  J ersby. 

GUERRAZZI,  F.  D.,  a  patriotic  Italian  states- 
man and  brilliant  writer,  was  born  at  Leghorn  in 
18<»5.  and,  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  won 
a  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
political  fictions,  which  are  said  to  have  exercised 
ir  .uimense  influence  on  contemporary  Italian 
events  by  their  exalted  strain  of  jwitriotie  enthu- 
siasm and  abhorrence  of  despotism.  G.'s  own  words 
are,  '  he  wrote  a  book  when  impotent  to  fight  a 
battle'  On  the  eve  of  the  definite  breach  between 
the  people  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1849, 
G.  was  induced  to  accept  office  in  the  ministry. 


On  the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  was  proclaimed 
memtwr  of  the  provisional  government,  and  subse- 
quently dictator.  During  this  crisis  of  the  state  he 
energetically  refused  his  adhesion  to  '  the  substi- 
tution of  republicanism  for  monarchy;'  discouraged 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  any  other  state ;  and, 
in  fact,  preserved  its  strict  autonomy  until  the 
return  of  the  Grand  Ducal  rule,  when  he  was  imme- 1 
diatcly  seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  grounds  of 
having  neglected  due  measures  of  repression  when 
the  revolution  first  gathered  strength  during  his 
ministry.  His  defence,  entitled  Apologia  delta  vita 
Politico,  di  F.  D.  Ouerrassi,  or  '  Justification  of  the 
Political  Career  of  F.  D.  Guerrazzi,'  is  a  master- 
piece. After  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  he 
was  condemned  for  hie  to  the  galleyB,  but  was  sub- 
sequently |*nnitted  to  select  Corsica  as  the  refuge 
of  his  perpetual  banishment.  Late  events  have 
restored  G.  to  liberty  and  action. 

His  chief  works  of  fiction  are  L'Aasedio  di  Firtnx* 
(the  Siege  of  Florence),  a  magnificent  historical 
novel,  treating  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  of 
Florence ;  La  Battaglia  di  Benevento,  remarkable  for 
exquisite  expression  and  beautiful  poetic  imagery ; 
Beatrice  Cenci ;  Isabella  Ortini ;  L'Arino;  and 
various  other  writings,  which  have  run  through 
innumerable  editions  and  translations. 

GUERRI  LLAS  (diminutive  of  Sp.  guerra, '  war,' 
literally  'petty'  or  'partisan  wars,'  or  'partisan 
warriors'),  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  armed 
bands,  composed  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  who, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry 
on  an  irregular  warfare  on  their  own  account.  From 
1808  to  1814  they  were  regularly  organised  against 
the  French,  and  being  favoured  by  the  character 
of  the  couutry,  were  successful  on  many  occasions, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  under 
Empecinado.  the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other 
leaders.  The  country  itself  suffered  from  the 
guerrillas,  who  revenged  political  treachery,  or  even 
the  bare  suspicion  of  it,  by  fearful  devastations. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  Mina's  band,  joined 
Wellington,  and  after  having  undergone  a  course 
of  discipline,  rendered  signal  service  as  regular 
troops.  In  the  recent  civil  wars  of  Spain,  the 
guerrillas,  especially  those  of  the  Basque  province*, 
acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Carlist  side, 

GUESCLIX,  Bertrand  dc.  Count  of  Longue- 
villc,  Constable  of  France,  the  most  eminent  French 
general  of  the  14th  c  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  district  of  Rennes,  sometime  between  1314 
and  1320.  As  a  bov,  he  was  remarkably  dull,  and 
could  never  be  taught  either  to  read  or  write,  but 
exhibited  a  passion  for  military  exercises.  In  his 
17th  year  he  bore  away  the  prise  at  a  tournament 
at  Rennes,  and  from  this  time  was  always  suc- 
cessful in  such  encounters.  In  the  contests  between 
Charles  de  Blois  and  Jean  de  Mont  fort  for  the 

i  dukedom  of  Brittany,  he  took  part  with  the  former. 

'  After  King  John  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356, 
G.  rendered  important  services  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  He  took  Melon  and  several 
other  fortified  towns,  freed  the  Seine  from  the 
English,  and  on  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1364,  was  created  governor  of  Pontorson.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Cocherel, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Count  of  Longue- 
villo  and  Marshal  of  Normandy.  On  the  29th 
September  be  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  under  Sir  John  Chandos,  at  the 
battle  of  Auray,  but  liberated  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  of  100,000  livres,  paid  by  the  king,  the 
pope,  and  several  other  princes.  He  now  supported 
Henry,  Count  of  Trastamare,  against  Pedro  the 
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Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince.  Being  again  ran- 
somed on  payment  of  a  largo  sum,  to  which  even 
the  enemy  contributed  from  feelings  of  respect,  G. 
renewed  the  contest,  and  in  1369  defeated  and  slew 
Pedro,  and  placed  the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  head 
of  Henry  of  Trastamare.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  Henry  created  G.  Count  of  Burgos, 
Duke  of  Molina,  and  Constable  of  Castile.  He  was, 
however,  soon  recalled  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  at 
that  time  hard  pressed  by  the  English,  and  raised  by 
that  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France. 
In  the  year  1370,  G.  o|>eued  his  campaigns  against 
the  English,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with 
the  excetrtion  of  a  few  fortified  towns.  While 
assisting  his  friend  Sancerre  in  the  siege  of  Chateau* 
ueuf  do  Randon,  in  Lauguedoc,  G.  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  July  3,  1380.  Charles  V.  caused  him  to 
be  interred  with  great  pomp  beside  his  own  burial- 
vault  at  St  Denys.— Compare  Guyard  de  Berville, 
Histaire  de  Bertrand  du  (Juetdin  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1767). 

GUGLIELMI,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  musician 
and  composer,  was  l>oni  at  Massa  di  Carrara  in 
1727.  From  his*  father,  who  was  Maertro  di  <  "apptlla 
in  the  ducal  chapel  of  Modena,  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  music.  His  first  opera,  composed  at  the 
age  of  28,  was  performed  at  Turin,  and  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  Previous  to  setting  out  on  %  con* 
tinental  tour  he  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  everywhere  successful.  After  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  various  other 
towns,  G.  passed  over  to  London,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  assiduously  engaged  in  composition.  At 
the  age  of  50  he  returned  to  Naples  with  the 
double  prestige  of  great  fame  and  wealth.  In  1793, 
Pope  Pius  \  L  appointed  him  Maestro  di  CappeUa 
at  St  Peter's,  and  from  that  time  his  official  duties 
seem  completely  to  have  engrossed  him.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1804.  The  characteristics  of  his  style 
are  pre-eminently  simplicity,  purity,  and  precision, 
and  these  qualities  he  inexorably  demanded  from 
the  exponents  of  his  inspiration — '  Sing  my  music 
and  not  your*!'  His  best  known  o|>eraa  are — La 
CItmenza  di  Tito;  Artaitrrat;  L>a  Didone;  Enea  e 
Ltimnut;  La  MorU  di  Ola/erne;  Dcbora  e  Sitera ; 
and  the  comic  operas  La  Viriuoin  di  21er<jtUina;  I 
dueGemdU;  La  Serva  fnnamorata;  La  Paatordla 
XoltiU;  La  Bella  Pe-gcatricc 

GUIA'NA,  British  (Fr.  Guyane,  Sp.  Qvayana, 
Port.  Guianna),  a  section  of  the  extensive  tract 
forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  South  America, 
lying  between  8 3  40  N.  and  3°  30'  S.,  ami  between 
the  meridians  of  50°  and  68*  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  this  tract,  from  Cape  North  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Xie  with  the  river  Negro, 
is  calculated  at  1090  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  Punta  Bariina,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  and  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Negro  with  the  river  Amazon,  at  710  miles.  It 
is  at  present  politically  divided  into  Venezuelan, 
British.  Dutch,  French,  and  Brazilian  Guiana,  The 
name  G.  is  usually  supitosed  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  from  the  name 
of  a  small  river  Wai-ini,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
on  which  stands  a  small  town,  called  Guayana 
Vicija. 

The  limits  of  the  British  possessions  have  never 
vet  been  accurately  determined.  If  we  adopt  the 
idea  of  Sir  Robert  Schoinburgk,  the  latest  authority 
U[«>n  the  subject,  and  assume  the  natural  indications 
to  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  geographical  bound- 
aries, we  shall  include  all  the  regions  drained  by 
the  waters  failing  into  the  river  Essequibo;  and 
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the  river  Corentyn  as  the  acknowledged  lint 

of  demarcation  between  British  and  Dutch  G.,  wo 
arrive  at  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  a  territory 
much  larger  than  England  and  Wales.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  Venezuelan  and  Bra* 
zilian  governments  respectively  are  to  be  admitted, 
the  British  portion  will  be  reduced  to  something 
above  12,000  miles,  and  become  the  smallest  of  the 
European  colonies  in  this  region. 

The  coast-line  of  the  British  territory  consists  of 
an  alluvial  flat,  composed  of  a  blue  clay  impregnated 
I  with  marine  salts,  and  mixed  with  decayed  veget- 
able matter,  which,  in  its  decomposed  state,  forms  a 
:  rich  and  highly  productive  soiL  The  inland  depth 
of  this  fertile  coast  varies  from  ten  to  forty  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills,  varying 
in  height  from  30  to  120  feet.  In  the  fifth  parallel 
N.  lat.  occurs  a  chain  of  mountains  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  trappcan  rocks,  with  their  various 
modifications,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
was  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  savannas 
extending  between  the  rivers  Demcrara  and  Cor- 
entyn, and  at  the  river  Berbioe  closely  approach* 
ing  the  sea  shore.  There  is  another  series  of  such 
savannas  further  inland,  and  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  region  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  bed 
of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  some  great  elemental 
disturbance,  buret  its  barriers,  and  forced  for  its 
I  waters  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  This  supposition 
may  throw  fight  upon  the  origin  of  the  tradition  of 
the  White  Sea  and  the  city  of  the  gold-l>e«prinkled 
Manoa,  which  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  cbivalrio 
Raleigh,  and  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  those  dis- 
coveries by  which  his  name  has  been  immortalised. 

The  fluvial  system  of  British  G.  consists  mainly 
of  four  great  and  seven  smaller  streams,  the  whole 
of  the  first  named  and  six  of  the  latter  pouring 
their  waters  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  The  four 
great  rivers  are  the  Essequibo  (a.  v.),  the  Demerara 
(q.  v.),  the  Berbice  (q.  v.),  and  the  Corentyn  (q.  v.). 
The  smaller  streams  are  the  Pomeroon,  the  Monica, 
and  the  Wai-ini,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Essequibo ;  the  Mahaica,  the  Mahaicony,  and  the 
Abany,  between  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice; 
and  the  Canje,  which  joins  the  latter  immediately 
before  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  numerous  creeks  of  considerable 
size,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  savanna* 
behind  the  sea-coast. 

All  these  streams  are  continually  bringing  down 
quantities  of  detritus ;  the  coast  outline  is  conse- 
quently undergoing  perpetual  changes :  in  one  place, 
the  drainage  of  the  estates  is  blocked  up  by  banks 
of  drift  mud ;  in  another,  incessant  exertion  is 
required  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  G.  is  genial  and  equable, 
and  for  a  tropical  country  coin|iaratively  healthy. 
The  thermometer  ranges  from  90*  to  75*  F,  the 
mean  temperature  being  81**226.  The  barometric 
pressure— highest,  30*05  inches  ;  lowest,  29*74; 
mean,  29-916. 

il istory. — Whether  Christopher  Columbus  himself 
ever  actually  landed  on  the  shores  of  G.  seems  not 
to  be  positively  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Spaniards  must  have  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  countries  early  in  the  16th  c.,  as  in  1580, 
when  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pomeroon  and  other  rivers,  they 
were  speedily  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  nor 
was  it  until  1602  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  footing  on  the  river  Essequibo.  Dnring  the 
17th  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centime*,  the 
Dutch  were  frequently  harassed  by  incursrnis  of 
the  French  and  by  internal  insurrections :  three 
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those  of  Esscquibo  and  Dexnerarm  were  united. 
Berbioo  remained  a  separate  colony  until  1831, 
when  the  three  were  constituted  into  the  colony  of 
British  6.,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Demerara, 
Eateqnibo,  and  Berbice. 

Towanl*  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  had  become  strongly  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  place  themselves  under  British  sovereignty, 
and  in  1796  effect  was  given  to  that  desire  by 
the  cession  of  the  colonies  to  an  expedition  under 
Major-general  Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  however,  the  colonies  were  restored  to  the 
then  '  Batavian  republic,'  to  be  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain  in  1803,  which  was  finally  confirmed 
at  the  peace  of  1814. 

Government. — The  political  constitution  of  the 
colony  has  undergone  but  little  modification  since 
its  affairs  were  administered  by  the  Dutch.  It 
retains  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  any  other  colonial  dependency  ;  the  principal 
variations  introduced  have  been  the  division  of 
the  colony  into  electoral  districts;  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  qualification  for  holding  the  electoral 
franchise,  an<l  oj>en  instead  of  secret  voting.  The 
electors  return  members  of  two  distinct  bodies  ; 
one  is  termed  the  'college  of  electors,'  seven  in 
number,  who  hold  office  for  life,  unless  they  quit 
the  colony ;  the  special  function  of  this  body  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  The  other  elected  body  is 
termed  the  'college  of  financial  representatives,' 
and  consists  of  six  members.  The  legislative  body 
comprises  ten  members,  five  of  whom,  including 
tbe  governor,  who  personally  presides  over  its 
deliberations,  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
hold  office  under  it,  the  remaining  five  are  chosen 
as  vacancies  occur  by  the  existing  members  of 
tbe  court  from  a  double  nomination  sent  up  by 
the  college  of  electors  above  described.  Once  in 
each  year,  wbat  is  called  the  'combined  court' 
holds  a  session  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
the  annual  exjiendituru,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  This  court, 
which  is  also  presided  over  by  the  governor  in 
person,  consists  of  the  court  of  jwlicy  *  combined' 
with  the  college  of  financial  representatives,  and 
its  legislative  functions  are  confined  to  passing  tbe 
annual  tax  ordinance.  Practically,  in  the  legislative 
bo.lv,  or  court  of  policy,  the  governor  is  aide  to 
carry  any  measure  he  desires,  possessing,  as  he  con- 
stitutionally does,  a  double  vote ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  power  has  been  very 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tie  power  of  vetoing  any  projiosition  brought  for- 
ward either  in  that  or  tne  combined  court,  should 
he  deem  it  objectionable.  The  direct  responsibility 
of  tbe  governor  to  the  crown  for  any  and  all  of  his 
acts,  has  been  found  in  practice  an  ample  safe- 
gward  against  any  abuse  of  these  largo  prerogative 
powers.  Another  pnvUege  reserved  to  the  governor 
is  that  of  originating  all  money  votes ;  and  while 
tbe  majority  in  the  combined  court  may  reduce, 
they  are  prohibited  from  increasing  the  amount  of 
any  item  of  the  public  expenditure  as  annually 
settled. 

The  judicial  system  of  tbe  colony  continued  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  to  l>e  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Roman  code  is  still 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil 
visiters.  Trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  at  the  option 
*rf  either  party,  was  introduced  in  1844 ;  and  in 
eriminal  cases,  trial  by  jury  was  established  by  law 
tn  1846.  an.l  the  English  criminal  code  was  adopted 
«s  the  law  of  the  colony. 

Besides  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  presided 
over  by  judges,  there  are  police  and  stij>endiary 
in  each  town  and  district,  with  the 


ordinary  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction  ;  a  jail  in 
each  county,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  the  men 
heinous  classes  of  criminals,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Massaruni,  about  70  miles  from  George- 
town. The  stipendiary  police  consists  of  about 
300  men,  and  there  ia  a  strong  body  of  rural 
constables  throughout  the  colony,  consisting  usually 
of  the  most  trustworthy  men  on  the  estates,  and 
in  the  villages,  without  distinction  of  races. 

There  are  but  two  towns,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  colony— George  Town  (q.  v.)  and  New  Amster- 
dam (q.  v.). 

The  cultivated  portion  of  the  colony  is  confined 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  short  distance  up  each  of 
the  rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara.  The  estates  were 
laid  out  by  the  Dutch  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
the  staples  were  sugar,  and  its  contingent  products 
rum  and  molasses,  cotton  and  coffee.  In  1747,  two 
schooners  sufficed  to  carry  to  Europe  the  crop  of 
559  half -hogsheads  of  sugar ;  in  1752,  the  culture  of 
cotton  and  coffee  commenced.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  by  the  British  in  1796,  a  great  im]>etus 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions ;  since  that  period  the  fluctuations,  arising  no 
doubt  from  various  causes  at  different  times,  have 
been  considerable,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  per- 
haps arrived  at  by  glancing  at  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  numbers  of  estates  m  cultivation.  In  1S31, 
there  were  altogether  322,  there  are  now  not  more 
than  160.  Cotton  and  coffee  have  entirely  ceased 
to  be  exported ;  the  former  is  not  cultivated  at  all, 
the  latter  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  All  available 
resources  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  rum  ;  molasses  have  much  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  By  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery,  and  an  accession  of  laltour  by 
means  of  immigration,  the  produce  of  many  estates 
has  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent  The 
timber-trade  has  also  assumed  a  vastness  of  propor- 
tion never  dreamed  of  in  years  gone  by,  and  for 
this  the  colony  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  interest 
excited  in  its  natural  resources,  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bitions at  London  in  1851,  and  Paris  in  1855. 

The  settled  imputation  of  the  colony  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  recent  census  (April  8,  1861),  to 
amount  to  147,767,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  the 
troops  in  garrison,  and  the  seamen  afloat.  As  the 
increase  of  altout  20,000  since  1851,  is  more  than 
accouuted  for  by  the  net  results  of  immigration 
during  that  period,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
native  or  Creole  population  has  rather  receded 
than  advanced,  a  circumstance  which,  esj>ecially  as 
it  is  believed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  smaller  West  India  insular  colonies 
where  immigration  has  had  little  or  no  influence, 
is  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  interval  the  colony  has 
l>een  visited  by  epidemic  cholera  and  small-jfox, 
both  exteusively  fatal,  especially  to  the  aged  aud 
the  young. 

The  population  is  of  a  singularly  diversified 
character ;  the  aboriginal  Indians,  many  of  whose 
tribes  are  rapidly  becoming  extiuct,  are  supposed  to 
number  from  7000  to  10.0(H),  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  claimed  territory ;  the  native  African,  the 
mixed  race ;  the  immigrants  from  Madeira,  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  from  China,  crowned  by  a 
sprinkling  of  Europeans,  chiefly  British,  French, 
and  Dutch.  The  total  numlxsr  of  immigrants  of  all 
races  introduced  from  1835  to  1860  inclusive,  is 
89,458.  On  the  30th  June  1861,  there  were  27,000 
under  indenture  on  the  several  estates. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  17  parishes,  of  which  seven  beloug  exclusively 
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to  the  Ch.ir  li  of  Scotland,  anil  eight  exclusively 
t*>  the  Church  of  England,  while  the  two  in  which 
the  towns  are  Bituated,  have  a  minister  of  each 
church  appointed  to  them.  The  ministers  of  both 
churches,  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  tlie  Wesleyan  Church,  are  maintained  by 
salaries  from  the  public  chest,  secured  by  law  for 
a  term  of  years.  There  are  abo  independent 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  who 
are  supported  exclusively  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  flocks.  The  exj>enditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  school -houses,  salaries  of  teachers, 
and  of  an  inspector,  and  incidental  expenses,  may 
be  quoted  for  18G1,  at  £12,000  sterling. 

The  actual  position  of  this  important  dependency, 
as  contrasted  with  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago, 
may  be  described  as  one  of  advancing  prosperity  ; 
but  until  a  still  more  ample  supply  of  available 
labour  induces  a  greater  influx  of  capital,  it  cannot 
bo  asserted  that  its  condition  is  positively  safe 
and  satisfactory.  Like  the  other  sugar-producing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  lias  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties  -partly,  at  least,  arising 
from  imperial  legislation  ;  it  has  still  to  contend 
with  fiscal  burdens  in  the  shajtc  of  a  scale  of  duties 
increasing  in  amount  in  pro|«ortion  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  article  manufactured,  thus  operating 
as  &  discouragement  to  its  production,  and  with  an 
expensive  system  of  recruitiug  the  deficient  labour- 
market  from  distant  regions. 
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Tn  l^W,  the  number  of  letters  received  from  and 
despatched  to  Great  Britain  and  the  islands,  was 
63,936.  For  the  year  1861  to  the  30th  of  November, 
it  was  129,361  ;  an  increase  in  six  years  of  more 
than  100  per  cent 

GUIANA,  Dutch,  or  SURINA'M,  occupies  a 
central  position  between  British  and  French  Guiana, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Corentyu,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
while  the  river  Marouy  separates  it  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  latter,  and  constitutes  its  eastern 
boundary.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  mountain-range  of  the  Acarai, 
which  divides  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  It 
extends  from  2°  to  6°  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  53° 
to  about  57°  W.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  4.r»,000 
square  miles.  The  pop.  (1S61)  is  53,700,  of  whom 
nearly  three-fourths  are  negroes. 

Although  the  physical  character,  climate,  and 
productions  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
British  Guiana  (q.  v.),  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
colony  are  not  so  fully  develo|>ed,  and  in  the  hilly  [ 
districts  in  the  interior  and  south,  which  ore  held 
by  the  Maroons,  or  runaway  slaves,  the  lands  are 
wholly  uncultivated.  The  rivers  all  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  and  the  most  considerable  is  the  Surinam, 
which  has  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  is  not 
navigable  for  large  ships  many  miles  a)>ove  Param- 
aribo (q.  v.),  the  capital,  which  is  built  aliout  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Dutch  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the 
mother-country  are  generally  used.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  nine  districts,  and  the  government  is 


administered  by  a  governor -general  (who  is 
nated  by  the  king)  and  a  general  council  of  native 
freeholders.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the 
Jews,  who  have  settlements  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior,  have  synagogues  in  different  parts 
of  the  colony. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  rum, 
molasses,  and  cotton.  Their  val  ue  amounted,  in  1 86 1 , 
to  upwards  of  £440,000.  while  the  imports,  in  the 
same  year,  were  £240,000.  The  trade  of  the  colony 
has,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  mother-country  and  the  United 
States,  which  have  sent  dried  provisions  and  manu- 
factured goods  in  return  for  the  native  products ; 
which  include,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
many  valuable  woods,  gums,  halsains,  aud  drugs. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  value  of  the 
trade  :  Imports  (1857),  £248,510  ;  (185S),  £291,255. 
Exports  11857),  £463,299;  (1858),  £98,779.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  exports  of  these  years  is 
entirely  duo  to  the  badness  of  the  season  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  sugar-crops,  on  the 
yield  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  mainly 
dependent. 

The  revenue  for  1861  was  £87,462 ;  the  expendi- 
ture, £120,000.  Slavery  was  al>olished  in  the  colony 
in  1851,  but  it  was  enacted,  by  way  of  compensation 
to  the  slaveholders,  that  the  negroes  should  work 
gratuitously  as  apprentices  to  their  former  owners 
for  a  period  of  12  years. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  European  settlers 
in  G.,  organised  trading  stations  on  the  coast  as 
early  as  the  year  15S0,  from  which  period  till  1790, 
when  Demerara  and  Essequilx)  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  they  retained  jiosscssion  of  most  of 
Guiana  Flic  present  limits  of  Dutch  G.  were 
settled  by  the  Cougress  of  Vienna. 

GUIANA,  Frkxcii,  includes  the  districts  lying 
between  2  and  6"  N.  lat.,  and  51  \'  and  54 1  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the 
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lving  beyond  the  Rio-Branco ;  and  on  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  range  of  the 
Tumucumaque  mountains,  which  separate  it  from, 
the  empire  of  Brazil.  The  area,  according  to  the 
best  French  authorities  (Block,  4c.),  is  18,000  square 
leagues,  but  the  boundary-line  of  French  G.  is  not 
well  defined,  and  is  at  the  present  time  (August 
1862)  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  Brazilian 
and  Dutch  governments.  Fop.  (1858)  21,440.  In 
addition  to  the  continental  districts,  French  G. 
comprises  several  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cayenne, 
in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
Le  Graud  Connetable,  ana  Lo  Petit  ConucUble, 
The  country  is  divided  into  high  lands  and  low- 
lands, the  former  of  which  commence  at  the  first 
cataracts  of  the  rivers,  aud  gradually  increase  in 
height  towards  the  ceutral  districts,  which  they  tra- 
verse in  a  granitic  mountain-range,  which  nowhere 
exceeds  au  elevation  of  1000  feet  The  low  alluvial 
lands,  which  extend  from  the  cataracts  to  the 
Atlantic,  are  at  present  mostly  covered  with  vast 
f<  rests,  but  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation both  of.  grain  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
products  of  tropical  vegetation.  Among  the  20 
navigable  streams  or  rivers,  the  principal  are  the 
Marony,  lying  to  the  west,  and  the  Oyajiock  to 
the  east  of  Cayenne,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
rendered  difficult  from  the  numerous  cataracts  and 
rapids  with  which  they  are  obstructed.  The  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  gives  rise  at  various  point* 
in  lower  French  G.  to  swamps  or  marshy  savannas, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  maugo-tree*  and 
palms,  while  in  other  parts  lakes  are  formed,  the 
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most  extensive  of  which  are  those  of  Mapecucu, 
Macari,  and  Mapa 

French  O.  has  a  rainy  season,  which  lasts  with 
short  intermissions  from  November  to  June;  and 
the  heat  is  less  oppressive  than  in  most  places  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  cousequence  of  the  influence 
of  tbe  trade-winds,  which  bring  with  them  the 
temperate  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  The  thermo- 
meter seldom  rise*  above  90"  or  falls  below  75*. 

The  chief  products  and  exports  are  choice  woods 
for  ornamental  purposes,  rice,  maize,  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar,  cotton,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  pepper. 

French  G.  or  Oayeune,  which  was  first  occupied 
by  France  in  103.1,  is  now  divided  into  14  communes 
comprised  under  the  two  cantons  or  districts  of 
Cayenne  aud  Sinnamary,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy-couucil.  The 
French  budget  for  1859  stood  charged  with  the  sum 
of  131,360  francs  for  onlinary  excuses  of  govern- 
ment in  Guiana,  and  2,000,000  francs  for  the  penal 
settlements  at  Cayenne.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  centered  in  the  tribunal  or  Imperial  Court 
at  Cayenne,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  president,  assisted  by 
counsel,  auditors,  and  notaries.  There  are  9  free 
elementary  schools  in  the  colony,  giving  instruction 
to  1 100  children,  which  are  under  the  suj>eriiitcnd- 
ence  and  management  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 
Church,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  members,  although  various  forms  of  faith  are 
tolerated,  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 

In  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree  of  1854, 
Guiana  has  been  made  the  priucipal  sent  of  the 
penal  settlements  of  the  mother-country,  which 
are  maintained  at  Cayenne  at  the  national  charge. 
All  persons  sentenced  to  8  years'  hard  labour,  are 
condemned,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentcuce,  to 
reside  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  colony, 
unless  when  sj>ecially  pardoned  by  the  emperor, 
in  which  case  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  return 
t>i  France.  Grants  of  lands,  with  the  restitution  of 
civil  rights,  may  be  accorded  by  the  local  authorities 
as  a  recnnqiense  for  good  conduct ;  but  the  discipline 
is  in  ail  cases  severe,  and  tho  lal>our  heavy  and 
continuous.  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  is 
believed  to  be  very  great,  but  the  French  govern- 
ment does  not  include  the  death-rate  of  G.  in  its 
otherwise  very  full  tables  of  mortality. 

GUIAXA  BARK,  French,  the  bark  of  Port- 
landia  krxamira,  also  called  Coutnia  »/xxio*a,  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Cinchonacea,  with  opj>o- 
site  ovate  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  very  large  purple 
flowers,  a  native  of  Guiana  The  bark  is  esteemed 
a  very  powerful  febrifuge,  and  the  value  of  the 
widely  known  medicine,  called  Warbunj't  Fever 
XhrvjtA,  is  believed  to  depend  mainly  upon  it. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Francesco,  an  Italian  states- 
and  historian,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at 
in  1482.  The  combined  studies  of  law 
and  literature  engrossed  his  earliest  attention,  and 
were  cultivated  with  such  signal  success,  that  before 
be  reached  the  age  of  23,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  law  by  the  Sigooria  of  Florence,  and  acquired, 
at  the  same  time,  a  reputation  of  great  skill  as  a 
legal  practitioner.  His  knowledge  of  international 
law,  and  tact  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
.Aused  him  to  be  selected  in  1512,  by  the  Signoria, 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
A  rag  on.  During  a  period  of  two  yean,  he  dis- 
charged his  diplomatic  duties  with  consummate 
ability.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  public  approval,  and  in  1525 
was  despatched  by  the  republic  to  receive  at  Cortona 
Pope  Leo  X.  This  sharp-sighted  pontiff  at  once 
G.'s  services,  and  committed  to  hhn  the 


government  of  Modeua  and  Reggio,  and  final!} 
of  Parma  Clement  VI L  continued  to  showei 
dignities  on  G.,  and  appointed  him,  with  unlimited 
powers,  governor  of  the  Romagna,  aud  finally  of 
Bologna  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III.,  G.  resigned 
all  his  dignities,  and  after  18  years  of  papal  service, 
returned  to  Florence,  where  Alexander  de'  Medici 
had  just  been  thrust  on  the  citizens  as  their  sovereign 
by  Charles  V.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander, 
G.  promoted  materially  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  de1 
Medici ;  but  meeting  with  no  special  favour  from 
that  prince,  he  withdrew  from  Florence  to  his  villa 
at  Arcutri,  where  he  commenced  his  famous  work, 
La  Storia  cTIUtlfa.  He  died  in  1540,  before  its 
completion.  In  1561,  21  years  after  his  death, 
the  first  sixteen  books  of  nis  history  were  pub* 
lished,  aud  three  years  later,  four  additional  books 
appeared.  The  work  is  considered  a  standard 
of  classical  historical  writing,  iudciiendcnt  of  its 
value  as  a  miuute  and  faithful  record  of  the  period 
it  embraces,  from  1490  to  1534.  A  maguiticeut 
Italian  edition  was  published  at  Freyburg  1775 — 
1776,  four  vols.  4to,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Maidiabecchi  library 
at  Florence,  and  another  at  Pisa,  .819,  ten  volumes 
8vo,  edited  by  RosinL  Recently  ( 1 857—1 858),  there 
has  api>eare«l  at  Florence  Opere  inediU  di  Francesco 
Ouicciarditti,  comprising  a  series  of  aphorisms  and 
discourses  on  the  h  lorentine  Institutions,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  recovered  from  the  manuscripts  in  thf 
family  archives. 

GUIDES,  in  military  affairs,  are  usually  persons 
drawn  from  the  country  in  which  an  army  is 
encamped.  A  sufficient  body  of  intelligent  men  is 
collected  at  head-quarters,  to  enable  one  or  more  to 
be  sent  with  every  detachment  of  troops  which 
leaves  the  camp.  A  guide  should  be  quick  of  eye, 
experienced  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  faithful.  As,  however,  guides  must  on 
most  occasions  be  drawn  from  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  and  have  probably  only  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  serving  well,  their  conduct  is  always 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  death  being 
awarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  least  departure 
from  trustworthiness.  Any  treason  or  incompetence 
on  the  {>art  of  a  guide  might  involve  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  a  whole  expedition.  In 
the  French  army,  a  considerable  corpi  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  l>ear  tho  name,  but  the  name  only, 
of  'guides.'  They  were  first  formed  in  1744,  as 
a  small  company  of  messengers  on  active  service. 
The  number  was  gradually  increased  until  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I.,  who  formed  them  into  a  guard 
100,000  strong. 

GUIDO,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Pa  via  in  1650.  Literature  and  poetry  engrossed 
his  earliest  attention,  ami  to  the  taste  and  ability  of 
his  first  pieces,  he  owed  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Pavia  whose  favour  he  further  secured  by  the  talent 
he  evinced  in  setting  his  verses  to  fine  spirited  airs 
of  his  own  composition.  In  1685,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  duke,  he  set  out  to  Rome,  where  his  kind 
patron  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  Farnese 
palace.  He  was  fortunate  enongh  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  com- 
posed, at  her  desire,  the  pastoral  drama  of  Erulimione, 
the  princess  condescending  to  be  his  fellow- labourer 
in  the  work.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1717.  The  dramas 
of  G.  fail  in  sweetness  and  affection,  but  are  inter- 
esting and  elevated  in  sentiment  As  a  lyrical  poet, 
G.  ranks  very  high. 

GUIDO  ARETINO,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
place,  Arezzo,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  older, 
and  flourished  about  the  year  1030,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.   He  has  the 
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rep*  cation  of  being  the  inventor  of  musical  notation, 
ana  the  regenerator  of  music.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  G.'s  invention  are  differently  stated ; 
but  the  most  reliable  account  seems  to  be,  that  on  one 
occasion  while  chanting  with  the  monastery  choir 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  St  John,  he  was  struck  with 
the  gradual  aud  regularly  ascending  tones  of  the 
opening  syllabic  Bounds  of  each  hemistich,  in  the 
three  tirst  verses  : 

Ut  queant  laxis  re-*onare  fibril 

Mi  n,  gestorum  fa  muli  tuorum 

Sol-\u  polluti  ia-bii  reatuiu,  kc 

With  the  intuitive  foresight  of  genius,  he  instantly, 
we  are  told,  comprehended  the  fituesB  of  these  sounds 
to  form  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  solfeggio,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  mature  and  systematise  this 
idea.  On  introducing  his  new  theory  into  practice 
among  the  youthful  choristers  of  the  monastery,  the 
experiment  proved  entirely  successful.  The  fame  of 
G.  s  musical  invention  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  pope  (John  XX.),  who  invited  him  to  Rome, 
G.  repaired  thither,  and  obtained  a  very  gratifying 
reception.  The  pope  himself  found  pleasure  in 
becoming  a  student  of  the  new  system,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  founder  and  teacher.  Ill  health, 
however,  compelled  G.  to  return  to  the  pure  and 
bracing  climate  of  his  birthplace,  and,  re-entering 
the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  he  there  tranquilly 
ended  his  days.  G.  has  left  some  interesting 
writings,  explanatory  of  his  musical  doctrines,  viz., 
the  Mierologu* ;  and  the  Argumentum  Nuvi  CuiUua 


GU IDO  RENI,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Bolog- 
ncse  school  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1575,  and  at 
first  aimed  at  the  sombre  coarse  strength  of  Cara- 
vaggio's  creations,  but  subsequently  followed  the 
more  refined  and  ideal  school  of  the  Caraccijirevious 
to  finally  striking  out  a  style  for  himself.  His  works 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  majority  reflect  a 
sentiment  of  fervent  spiritualism,  more  character- 
istic of  the  devotion  of  the  early  Bologneso  school, 
than  of  the  later  spirit  infused  by  the  Caracci, 
the  founders  of  the  modern  standard  of  Bolognese 
art.  G.  was  unhappily  an  infatuated  gambler,  and 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  his  often-squandered 
finances,  produced  with  extreme  rapidity  many 
inferior  works  undeserving  his  name.  He  died  in 
1642.  Amongst  his  best  productions  are,  '  The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,'  a  magnificent  work  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  ;  the  '  Crucifixion,'  in  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  Rome ;  and  the  famous 
'  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,'  ono  of  the  most  inter- 
esting paintings  in  Rome.  The  *  Aurora  '  of  G.,  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  is  a  fresco  of  world-wide  fame,  aud  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  his  works. 

GUIDON — The  standard  borue  by  regiments  of 
light  cavalry  ;  it  is  broad  at  one  end,  nearly 
pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  of  silk. 

GUIENNE,  tho  name  of  one  of  the  32  provinces 
into  which  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was 
divided.  It  comprehended  the  territory  now  formed 
by  the  departnieuta  of  Gironde,  Lot,  Dordogne, 
Aveyron  and  portions  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and 
Lot-ct-Garonne,  and  formed  with  Gascouy  (q.  v.) 
what  was  originally  the  country  of  Aquitania,  of 
which  name  G.  is  a  corruption.  Its  earlier  history 
is  described  under  Aquitania  (q.  v.). 

OUIGNES,  JosErn  dk,  born  at  Pontoise,  19th 
Octolier  1721,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an 
orientalist,  at  a  time  when  the  acquisition  of  Eastern 
languages  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
Chietly  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Chinese,  he  was  appointed  interpreter  for  oriental 
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languages  iu  the  Bibliothequo  du  Roi.  G.  died  at 
Paris,  19th  March  1800.  Hib  great  work,  L'Hutoire 
Generate  dta  linn  »,  Turcs,  Moguls,  et  autres  Tartaret 
occidrntaur,  amnl  et  depuit  J.  C.  jtw/u'  a  present 
(Paris,  1756 — 1758),  is  a  rare  specimen  of  human 
industry  and  research,  and  of  which  his  countrymen 
are  justly  proud.  De  G.  also  contributed  a  history 
of  Tartary  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Oriental*  of  D'Herbelot  (1777— 1779).— His  son 
CHR&nEN-Loois-JosEPU,  born  at  Paris,  August  25, 
1759,  was  also  a  very  distinguished  oriental  scholar, 
and  published  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (Paris,  1813), 
by  the  orders  of  Napoleon  L  He  died  at  Paris, 
March  9,  1845. 

GUIJA'R,  or  GUIXAR,  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  San 
Salvador,  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  encloses 
a  large  island,  which  abounds  in  game,  and  contains 
the  ruins  of  what  must  formerly  have  been  a  large 
town. 

GUILANDI'NA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Zer/uminotftr,  sub-order  Casalmnieie,  having 
pinuate  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  stony  hard- 
ness of  their  seeds,  the  coating  of  which  is  so 
silicions  that  they  are  said  even  to  strike  tire  with 
flint  The  seeds  are  used  for  beads  and  for  children's 
marbles.  Q.  Bondue  is  the  best  known  species,  and 
is  of  very  wide  geographic  distribution,  although, 
like  the  rest  of  the  species,  growing  only  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  world  It  is  called  the  Bondue, 
and  the  Nicker  Tree,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  often 
thrown  ashore  on  the  coast*  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  called  Molucca  Beans.  The  cotyledons  are  very 
bitter,  and  are  much  used  in  India  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

GUI'LDFORD,  a  market-town,  and  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in  a  depression  in 
the  North  Downs,  on  the  navigable  river  Wey,  30 
miles  south-west  of  London.  Here  tho  Reading 
and  Reigatc  Branch  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
crosses  the  Direct  Portsmouth  line.  The  town 
consists  mainly  of  one  street,  running  along  the 
steep  east  side  of  the  Wey,  crossed  here  by  an 
old  bridge  of  four  arches,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  air  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Its 
streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old  gables,  overhanging 
panelled  fronts,  and  long  latticed  windows.  The 
chief  buddings  are  the  castle,  a  fine  ruin,  in  the 
early  Norman  stylo  ;  Archbishop  Abbot's  hospital, 
in  which  reside  a  master,  12  brothers,  aud  8  sisters  ; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  several 
memorable  monuments ;  St  Mary's,  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Transition  style,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  churches  in  the  county  ; 
the  Grammar  School  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  the 
town-hall;  and  the  corn-market  G.,  at  an  early 
period  the  scat  of  considerable  cloth  manufactures, 
is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  grain  market,  the 
•Surrey  wheats'  being  deservedly  celebrated.  It 
has  paper,  powder,  and  corn-mills ;  breweries,  brick- 
fields, coach-works,  and  two  iron-foundries.  G. 
sends  two  members  to  tho  House  of  Commons, 
j  Pop.  (1861)  8032. 

This  ancient  town  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  bequeaths  it  to 
Ethelwald  his  nephew.  In  the  time  of  the  t  'onf.nsor, 
tho  town  and  manor  were  included  among  the 
demesnes  of  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  II.,  John, 
and  Henry  HL  frequently  resided  here. 

GUILDHALL,  an  important  public  building,  in 
London,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  towo-hall, 
and  is  the  place  of  assembly  of  several  courts,  as 
the  Court  ot  Common  Council,  the  Court  of  Alder- 
the  Chamberlain's  Court,  &a,  and  a  polios- 
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court  presided  over  by  one  of  the  aldermen.  The 
Guildhall  of  London  was  formerly  situated  in 
Aideruiausbury.  The  original  building  was  erected 
in  1411,  but  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  In  1780  the  Guildhall  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  The  hall  proj>er  is  153 
feet  is  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  65  in  height.  It 
Lis  been  famous  for  centuries  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  civic  feasts.  The  first  time  it  was  used  for 
this  purpose  was  in  1500  a.ix,  when  Sir  John 
Shaw,  goldsmith,  who  had  been  knighted  on  the 
field  of  Bosworth,  gave  here  the  first  lord-mayor's 
feast  These  feasts  had  formerly  been  held  at 
Ewees's  HalL 

GUILDS  (Sax.  gtidan,  to  pay).  Guilds  were 
criminally  associations  of  the  inhabitants  of  particu- 
lar towns,  for  promoting  the  common  interest  of  the 
fnvt*mity.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but 
nnauestianahly  similar  institutions  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  among  the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 
where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Confrater- 
nities. In  England,  guilds  were  in  use  during  the 
Saxon  rule,  ana  several  records  arepreserve*  1  of  the 
purposes  of  theae  institutions.  The  Saxon  guilds 
appear  to  have  resembled  onr  modern  friendly 
societies.  On  condition  of  a  certain  payment,  the 
were  entitled  to  relief  in  case  of  sickness, 
from  violence.  At  a  later  period, 
fuilda  were  of  two  kinds,  religious  and  secular. 
Both  classes  retained,  as  a  general  rule,  the  principle 
of  mutual  relief  to  the  members  in  sickness ;  but  the 
former  were  established  for  the  performance  of 
works  of  charity,  and  for  the  regular  observance  of 
certain  religious  services ;  while  the  main  object  of 
the  latter  was  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  fraternity.  In  order  to  the  estab- 
hahment  of  a  guild,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
several  guilds  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  as 
having  been  established  without  that  authority.  In 
London,  there  were  a  large  number  of  religious 
guilds.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  guild  to  the 
honour  of  St  George  the  martyr,  consisting  of  an 
alderman,  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  was  estab- 
lished in  Norwich ;  and  here,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  the  term  alderman  was  a  name  for  a 
chief  o(  ficer  or  governor  in  a  guild,  whence  it  was 
extended  to  an  officer  of  a  burgh  on  the  extension  > 
of  guilds,  as  noticed  below.  It  having  been  an 
orderly  virtuous  society  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
from  its  erection,  King  Henry  V.  confirmed  it  by 
letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  made  it  per- 
petual, and  granted  it  certain  privileges  and  immu- 
nities (Madox,  Firma  Burgi).  In  like  manner,  guilds 
were  formed  in  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  other  large 
towns.  These  guilds,  through  the  munificence  of 
individuals,  by  degrees  amassed  considerable  wealth. 
By  Henry  VIII.  the  property  and  revenues  of  these 
religions  guilds  were  seized  and  perpetually  vested 
in  the  crown. 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  subject  is 
that  of  the  secular  guilds,  or,  as  they  were  Btyled 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  confraternities.  These 
institutions  were  the  germ  of  the  modern  burghs  or 
niunicipal  corporations.  They  consisted  originally 
of  the  members  of  some  particular  trade,  united 
fur  the  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  in  sickness, 
and  for  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  trade. 
Thus  we  have  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  of  weavers,  of 
xni  wain  era,  of  patten-makers,  of  spectacle-makers, 
to,  the  name*  ot  which  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  Every  trade  bad  its  separate  guild,  of  which  it 
was  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  member  before 
ae  was  allowed  to  practise  the  particular  craft  As 
trade  increased  in  importance,  the  influence  and 


power  of  the  guilds  increased  in  proportion,  until  aft 
length  the  towns  or  united  guilds  claimed  from  the 
sovereign  special  rights  and  privileges — quod  habeattf 
ffildam  mtrcatoriam.  The  town  of  Southampton 
received  a  charter  confirming  their  liberties  as  early 
as  Henry  II.  Liverpool  was  made  a  giitla  merca- 
toria  by  Henry  IIL  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  the 
title  used  was  communia  perpetua  or  corporate,  which 
phrase  has  continued  to  be  used  in  the  modern  cor- 
porations. This  title  of  communia  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  continent,  where,  under  the 
title  of  communities,  the  towns  at  a  very  early 
period  obtained  charters  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, and  bestowing  on  them  extensive  privileges. 
—See  Robertson's  Charlet  V.,  and  Madox,  Firma 
Burgi. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  English  and  Scottish 
guilds  or  corporations  are  now  abolished,  as  being 
contrary  to  public  policy ;  and  these  associations 
exist  only  for  mutual  beneficiary  purposea  Thus, 
in  various  boroughs  in  England,  a  custom  had  long 
prevailed,  and  T>y-laws  had  been  made,  to  the 
effect  that  no  person,  not  being  free  of  the  borough 
or  of  certain  of  these  guilds,  should  keep  a  shop 
for  merchandise,  or  exercise  certain  trades  within 
the  borough ;  but  since  1835,  when  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act  (5  and  6  WilL  IV.  c.  76, 
s.  14)  passed,  every  lawful  occupation  is  free,  not- 
withstanding any  such  custom  or  by-laws.  The 
exclusive  pnvilego  of  trading  in  Scotch  burghs  w  as 
abolished  by  the  statute  9  and  10  Vict  17.  For 
the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  in  Scotch 
burghs,  see  Dka.v  op  Guild. 

GUI'LLEMOT  (c7nVz),  a  genus  of  web-footed 
birds,  of  the  group  Jtrachyptcrat  (q.  v.)  or  Divers, 
and  included  by  Linnteus  in  the  genus  Colymbu* 
(see  Dn  kk),  but  now  more  generally  ranked  among 
the  Alcadct  (see  Auk)  than  among  the  Volymbidta 
(q.  v.).  The  bill  is  moderately  long,  straight,  and 
pointed,  as  in  Colymbu*,  but  rather  more  compressed, 
aud  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils ;  tho 
feet,  as  in  the  other  Alcadce,  are  three- toed,  having 
no  hind-toe,  and  entirely  webbed.  The  legs  are 
placed  very  far  back,  aud  are  very  short,  the  tibia 
scarcely  appearing  beneath  the  abdomen,  so  that 
they  are  ill  adapted  for  walking,  and  the  posture  of 
the  bird  on  land  is  erect,  even  when  hatching  its 
eggs.  The  tail  is  very  short  Tho  wings  are  snort, 
aim  are  moved  with  great  frequency  in  night,  which, 
however,  the  guillemots  are  able  to  sustain  remark- 
ably well,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  provision 
made  for  aeratiou  of  the  blood  by  their  very  largo 
air-cavities.  On  the  same  account,  they  usually 
float  very  high  in  the  water,  though,  when  danger 
approaches,  they  can  sink  their  bodies  under  water, 
tul  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are 
alone  visible.  They  excel  in  diving,  and  use  their 
wings  for  progression  under  water,  where  they  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  small  fishes  and 
crustaceans.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  seas  of 
warm  latitudes,  but  are  extremely  abundant  in  those 
of  the  arctic  regions  and  the  colder  parts  of  tho 
temperate  zone,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rocky  coasts.  The  Commox  G.,  or  Foolish  G. 
(U.  Irvile),  is  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  breeding  even  on  those  oi  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, although  large  flocks  also  arrive  in  winter 
from  the  north.  It  abounds  in  all  the  arctic  regions. 
Its  winter  migrations  extend  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  America  to  New  York.  It 
is  called  Foolish  G-,  from  its  often  suffering  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand  rather  than  leave  the  cliffs 
on  which  it  breeds,  and  where  prodigious  numbers 
may  be  seen  stationed  close  together  on  the  ledges 
of  rock.  The  parent  birds  are  said  to  carry  their 
young  on  their  backs  from  the  high  ledges  to  the 
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w»*r.  The  entire  length  of  the  Common  0.  is 
alovt  18  inches.  The  Common  G.  lays  only  one 
egg,  which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  is  pear-shaped, 


Common  Onillemot  (Una  troxle). 

and  remarkably  large,  being  more  than  three  inches 
long.  If  the  egg  is  destroyed  or  taken  away, 
another  is  laid  in  its  stead.  The  egg  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  but  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  coarse.  The 
Bkin  with  the  feathers  is  used  for  clothing  in  some 
northern  regions.  Young  birds  and  eggs  arc  among 
the  objects  in  pursuit  of  which  the  rock-fowlers  of 
the  northern  coasts  scale  or  descend  the  most 
tremendous  precipices.  Great  numhers  of  the  eggs 
are  exported  f rom  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.— The  Black  G.  (U.  gnjIU)  is  a  smaller 
species,  about  14  inches  long ;  the  plumage  entirely 
black  in  summer,  except  a  large  white  patch  on 
each  wing ;  but  in  winter,  the  under  parts  are 
white  :  the  young  are  mottled  or  spotted.  It  is  not 
common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but 
breeds  on  many  of  the  Scottish  islands.  It  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  as  common  in 
America  as  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  called 
the  Greenland  Dove.  It  lays  three  eggs,  often  on 
the  bare  rock ;  but  if  the  situation  is  damp,  it  piles 
up  for  them  a  curious  nest 
ot  pebbles. — Other  species  are 
enumerated  among  British 
birds,  but  are  rare.  Several 
species  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

GUILLOCHE,  an  arehi- 
tectum!  ornament  of  Greek 
origin.  It  consists  of  two 
or  more  bands  or  ribbons, 
crossing  and  recrossing  one 
Ouilloche.  another  in  a  regularly  relat- 
ing pattern.  Some  of  these 
simple  (see  fig.),  and  some  very  complicated. 

GUI'LLOTINE,  the  instrument  of  decapitation 
introduced  during  tho  French  Revolution  by  the 
Convention,  and  named  after  its  supposed  inventor, 
Josephe  Ignace  Guillotin,  a  physician  (l>orn  1738 
— died  May  26,  1814),  who,  however,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, was  only  the  person  who  first  proposed  its 
adoption.  It  is  composed  of  two  upright  posts, 
grooved  on  the  inside,  and  connected  at  the  top 
by  a  cross  beam.  In  these  grooves,  a  sharp  iron 
blade,  placed  obliquely,  descends  by  its  own  weight 
on  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who  is  bound  to  a  board 
laid  below.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which 
this  machine  separates  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
it  a  great  superiority  over  the  axe  or 


sword.  The  invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is 
ascribed  to  the  Persians.  In  Italy,  from  the  J  3th 
c,,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to 
death  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which  was  called 
Mannuia.  Couradiu  of  Swabia  was  executed  by 
such  a  machine  at  Naples,  in  1268.  An  instrument 
resembling  the  guillotine  was  likewise  employed 
in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
17th,  and  till  late  in  the  18th  c,,  a  machine  called 
the  Maiden,  which  differed  but  slightly  from  the 
guillotine,  was  employed  in  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decapitation.   That  such  an  apparatus 


The  Maiden. 

known  and  used  in  France  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
proved  by  the  execution  of  the  Due  de  Montmor- 
ency, who  is  described  as  having  been  executed 
by  a  falling  axe  at  Toulouse,  in  1632.  The  Dutch, 
too,  in  the  18th  c,  employed  a  decapitating  machine 
in  executing  slaves  in  their  colonies. 

GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  given  by  a  jury 
in  criminal  cases  when  the  crime  charged  has  been 
found  proved.  In  England,  there  are  only  two 
verdicts  which  can  be  given  in  such  cases  — viz., 
giulty  or  not  guilty  ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  an 
intermediate  verdict,  called  'not  proven,'  which, 
though  in  reality  a  verdict  of  'not  guilty '  (and  it  is 
so  entered  in  England),  yet  is  allowed  to  be  given  by 
juries  when  they  are  not  satisfied  that  sutficiimt 
legal  evidence  has  been  given,  but  nevertheless 
consider  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  charge, 
or  at  least  some  ground  for  suspicion.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  verdiet  that  it  leaves  a  stigma  on 
the  party ;  nevertheless,  it  is  firmly  adopted  in 
the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 

GUIMARAES,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  pietur- 
esone,  memorable,  and  beautifully  situated  towns 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Miuho, 
I  stands  within  an  amphitheatre  of  htUs  covered  with 
I  the  moat  luxuriant  foliage,  between  the  D'Av© 
and  the  Arerilla,  12  miles  south-east  of  Br&ga. 
Its  narrow  streets,  its  broad  red  balconies  and 
verandas,  its  walls,  part  of  which  are  now  in '  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  are  surmounted  by  pointed 
parapets,  and  its  remains  of  ancient  architectui* 
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teen  here  and  there,  render  the  appearance  of  the 
town  exceedingly  striking.  G.  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Portugueae  monarchy,  the  residence  of  Count 
ifenriques,  and  tne  birthplace,  in  1109,  of  Alfouso 
Hennques,  his  son,  and  the  tint  king  of  Portugal. 
Among  the  most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1385 ;  the  castle,  a  Flamboyant 
structure,  surrounded  by  square  towers ;  and  the 
Dominican  convent,  with  beautiful  cloisters  of  the 
14th  century.  From  every  elevation  in  or  near 
♦he  town,  magnificent  views  are  obtained.  In  the 
Ticinity  are  the  Caldas  (hot  springs)  <las  Taipas, 
and  the  Cab  las  de  Sau  Miguel,  both  finely  situated, 
and  well  appointed.  These  springs,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  are  used  chieliy  for 


bathing  purposes.  They  range  in  temperature  from 
91'  to  120°,  are  sulphureous,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
effective  in  cases  of  gout  and  cutaneous  disease. 
G.  is  celebrated  for  its  currieries  aud  its  paper 
manufacture ;  it  also  exports  great  quantities  of 
dried  plums  aud  figB  to  England.    Pop.  8600. 

GUI'NEA,  the  name  of  a  maritime  section  of 
West-rn  Africa.  With  a  vague  breadth  towanls 
the  interior,  this  country  touches,  towards  the 
south,  the  waterless  desert  which  stretches  away 
as  far  as  the  Great  Orange  River,  while,  towards 
the  north,  it  is  held  sometimes  to  comprise  Sene- 
gambia,  aud  sometimes  to  exclude  it— the  common 
boundary  being  very  loosely  defined.  With  its 
greatest  length  of  Bhore-line,  it  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Negro,  the  stream  being  in  lat.  16"  N.  and 
long.  16°  33"  W.,  and  the  headland  in  lat  15°  41' 
S..  and  about  long.  11"  40'  E.;  and  by  the  equator, 
which  thus  intersects  it,  it  is  divided  into  Up|»cr 
or  Northern,  and  Lower  or  Southern  Guinea.  In 
its  African  relations,  this  vast  region,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  forms  the  coasts  of  the  Mandingoes, 
As  ban  toe,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Biafra,  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic- 
even  more  distant  territories  by  means  of  its  rivers, 
more  especially  by  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  the  Old  Calabar,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  the 
Coanza.  But  it  is  in  its  European  relations  that 
G.  is  best  known  to  the  world.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1487,  whde  creeping 
southward  in  quest  of  a  passage  to  India,  and  they 
have  retained  nominal  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lower  G.,  the  chief  states  of  which  are  Loango 
(q.  v.),  Congo  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.  v.),  and  Beii>;ueia 
(q.  v.).  The  Dutch,  French,  and  English  also  estab- 
lished various  settlements,  or  rather  factories, 
particularly  in  Upper  G.,  the  coast  of  which  is 
now  divided  into  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold 
Coast,  and  Slave  Coast.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
of  traffic  designated  by  this  nomenclature,  the  soil 

B'elds  indigo,  pepper,  cotton,  sugar,  and  palin-od. 
ie  staple  commodity  has  been,  and  perhaps  con- 
tinues to  be,  human  flesh  ;  and,  in  fact,  G.,  with 
reference  to  the  epoch  of  its  discovery,  became, 
from  the  commencement,  the  involuntary  partner  of 
Europe  in  the  colonisation  of  America.  Recently, 
however,  this  nefarious  pursuit  has  been  abandoned 
by  almost  every  Christian  state;  nay,  further, 
though  the  profits  of  the  piracy  are  found  too 
largely  to  neutralise  its  perils,  yet  counteracting 
agencies  of  more  or  less  efficacy  are  now  at  work 
on  the  spot  To  say  nothing  of  such  systematic 
organisations  as  the  British  Sierra  Leone  (see 
Free  Town  and  Surra  Leokb)  and  the  American 
Liberia  (see  Liberia  and  Monrovia),  almost  every 
settlement  is  in  some  degree  a  centre  of  beneficent 
effort  on  the  part  alike  of  political  authorities  and 
of  religious  associations  To  cite  as  instances  the 
Cape  Coast  and  the  Gambia— tho  former  contains 
«8  Wesley  an  chapels,  and  as  many  Wesleyan  schools ; 


lattor,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
governor,  has,  for  its  main  object  •  to  diffuse  freely 
and  fully,  far  and  wide,  agriculture,  commerce, 
civilisation,  religion,  peace,  and  good-will  among  the 
surrounding  tribes,  countries,  and  nations.' 

GUINEA,  Golf  or,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  washes  that  remarkable  bend  of  Western 
Africa,  which,  reckoning  from  the  north,  runs  first 
nearly  on  a  parallel,  and  then  nearly  in  a  meridian. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from  Caj>e  Palm  as, 
in  lat  4*  9Sf  N.,  and  long.  7°  44  W.,  to  Cape  Lopez, 
about  lat  1"  S.,  and  in  long.  8  35'  E.  At  its  north- 
east extremity  is  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  between 
the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  on  the  south-east  Off  its  east 
shore,  reckoning  from  the  north,  are  the  islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Prince,  and  St  Thomas. 

GUINEA,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Britain, 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  from 
which  the  first  specimens  were  coined  was  brought 
from  the  Guinea  coast  in  West  Africa,  and,  for  tho 
same  reason,  it  originally  bore  the  impression  of 
an  elephant.  It  was  first  coined  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  and  continued  in  corn- 
till  1817,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 


Sovereign  (q.  v.).  Its  value  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods,  but  was  latterly  fixed  at  twenty- 
one  shillings.  It  is  still  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  estimate  professional  fees,  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
complimentary  subscriptions,  prices  of  pictures,  4c 
in  guineas ;  to  give  a  physician  three  sovereigns 
and  three  shillings,  rather  than  three  sovereigns 
alone,  or  even  three  sovereigns  and  five  shillings, 
is  sup]>osed  to  make  the  transaction  differ  from  a 
mere  mercantile  one,  and  thus  veils  the  sordiduess 
which  is  fancied  to  attach  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

GUINEA  CORN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
Durra  (q.  v.);  sometimes  to  another  cereal  grass, 
PeniciUaria  tpicata  or  Pennitetvm  typhoideum%  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  Central  Africa,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  India,  where  it  is  called  liajree. 
It  is  of  the  tril>e  Panieetr,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  millets.  It  is  a  gross  with  a  spike-like 
cylindrical  panicle. 

GUINEA  FOWL,  or  PINTADO  (.VumWa),  a 

fenus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  PliasiamcUt, 
aving  a  short,  strong  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  a  warty  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  a  wattle  hanging  down  on  each  side,  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  generally  naked,  the 
forehead  surmounted  either  with  a  callous  or  a 
feathery  crest ;  the  back  much  elevated  and  arched, 
the  tail  short  The  species  are  all  natives  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  The  best  known  is  the  common 
G.  F.,  or  Pintado  (N.  MrleaqrU),  with  naked  head, 
hard  callous  casque,  and  slate -coloured  plumage, 
everywhere  speckled  with  round  white  spots  of 
various  sizes.  It  is  common  in  Guinea,  and 
apparently  through  all  the  regions  thence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  it  is 
found  also  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa  ani 
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wm  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Meleagria  and  Gallina  Numidica.  Its  flesh 
was  highly  prized  by  them  In  a  wild  state,  the 
G.  F.  is  generally  seen  in  large  flocks.  It  is  not  so 
polygamous  as  many  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and 
even  in  a  state  of  domestication,  exhibits  the  inclin- 
ation to  pair.  It  is  now  common  in  the  poultry- 
yards  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is 


Guinea  Fowl  (Numida  Mclaujru). 

adapted  to  warm  than  to  cold  climates,  and  in 
Jamaica,  has  been  completely  naturalised,  so  as  to 
be  destructive  to  crops,  and  to  lie  shot  like  other 
game.  In  Britain,  tne  young  are  rather  trouble- 
some to  rear,  but  the  high  price  borne  in  the  market 
both  by  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  compensates 
those  who  keep  guinea  fowls  for  profit.  The  eggs 
are  small,  and  have  -  a  thick  strong  shell,  but  are 
particularly  esteemed.  Guinea  fowls,  however,  are 
troublesome  in  a  poultry-yard,  from  the  disposition 
of  the  males  to  attack  and  tyrannise  over  other 
poultry.  The  G.  F.  has  a  peculiar  harsh  and 
querulous  cry,  which  it  emits  with  great  frequency. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  Guinea  fowL 

GUINEA  GRASS  (Panirum  maximum),  a  grass 
of  the  same  genus  with  MlLurr  (q.  v.),  a  native 
of  the  west  of  Africa,  but  now  naturalised,  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  states  of  America.  It  docs  not  perish  even 
in  the  winters  of  Britain,  but  is  not  luxuriant  and 
productive,  as  in  wanner  climates.  Its  height,  in 
favourable  moist  situations,  is  from  5  to  10  feet ;  in 
dry  grounds,  it  is  smaller  ;  it  has  a  mach-branched 
and  spreading  panicle,  long  flat  leaves,  and  a  some- 
what creeping  root.  In  countries  favourable  to 
its  growth,  it  is  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. 
— Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  among  the 
most  useful  pasture  and  forage  grasses  of  tropical 


GUINEA  PEPPER,  a  name  which  has  been 
Yariously  applied  to  the  seeds  or  dried  fruit  of 
several  very  different  plants,  agreeing  in  their 
peppery  character,  and  in  lieing  the  produce  of  the 
west  of  Africa.  The  name  Malaopeta  (Malagheta, 
Meleguetta,  &c.)  Peppkr  is  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  with  Guinea  Pepper,  and  is  at  present 
a  frequent  designation  of  Grain*  of  Paradise  (q.  v.); 
but  the  capsuW  or  dry  berries  of  Capsicum  fruUs- 
cens  (see  Capsicum)  are  commonly  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  Guinea  Pepper ;  whilst  both  the 
names  Guinea  Pepper  and  Malagucta  Pepper  have 
been  applied  to  the  dried  fruit  of  Cuheba  Liusii  (see 
Cttbebs),  and  to  the  seeds  of  Hahzelia  (or  Xylopia) 
AHhinyiica,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Anonacea. 
This  last  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  Guinea,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian  Pepper.  It  is  now  seldom  even  heard 
oL  It  is  an  aromatic  and  not  extremely  pungent 
condiment. — There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  these  kinds  is  meant  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  term  Guinea  Pepper  or  Malagueta  Pepper 


is  employed  by  the  older  writers  ;  yet,  from  the 
imjiortance  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  the  name 
Grain  Coast  was  given  to  a  great  tract  of  laud  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  to  it  the  establishment  of 
the  settlements  of  Grand  Bassa  and  Cape  Palmas  is 
due.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  Guinea  Pepper 
continued  in  request,  when  the  peppers  of  the  East 
drove  it  from  the  market 

GUINEA-PIG.  SeeCAVY. 

GUINEA-WORM,  known  also  as  Filaria 
Medinensis,  or  F.  Dracunculus,  is  a  parasitic  animal 
that  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiacon  (Table-talk), 
quotes  a  passage  from 
the  geographer  and  phil- 
osopher Agatharchidcs  of 
Cnidus,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century  before  our 
era,  which  seems  clearly 
to  refer  to  this  worm ; 
and  it  has  been  argued 
with  great  plausibility 
that  the  'fiery  serpents' 
which  attacked  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  were  in 
reality  Guinea  or  Medina 
worms.  This  view  of 
the  'fiery  serpents'  was 
propounded  by  Bartholin 
in  his  Commentary,  and 
KUchenmeister,  one  of 
.  our  highest  authorities  on 
J  parasitic  animals,  adduces 
the  following  arguments 
in  its  support  The 
Hebrew  words  which  in 
our  version  arc  translated 
'  fiery  serpents '  are 
Ntchaschim  Serapliim  ; 
the  former  word  is  cor- 
rectly translated  1  ser- 
pents ;'  while  seraphim, 
derived  from  the  word 
saraph,  can  signify  nothing 
more  than  is  qui  com- 
l/uril ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
a  species  of  animal  is  referred  to  which  is 
guished  by  the  inflammability  of  its  bite,  or 
ally  by  the  inflammation  which  its  presence  u_ 
'  That  in  ancient  times  the  Fdaria  [or  Guinea-worm] 
was  reckoned  amongst  the  serpents  on  account  of 
it)  snake-like  form,  is  proved  at  once  by  the  Greek 
name  drakontion  (Lat  draainculus),  a  sjiecies  of 
snake  which  had  something  fabulous  and  inexplic- 
able about  it  The  inflammatory  pain  and  swelling 
which  occurred  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  worm 
are  certainly  very  well  expressed  by  seraphim; 
while  the  mortality  amongst  the  Israelites  is  easily 
explained  by  their  ignorance  of  the  treatment  and 
the  dangerous  sympt>ms  occurriug  in  conacqueuce 
of  the  breaking  of  the  worm,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  may  be  immediately  fatal.  Only  in 
the  last  portion  of  the  way  through  the  desert  of 
Zin  towards  Mount  Hor,  but  especially  on  the  way 
from  Hor  towards  Oboth.  for  which  journey  they 
required  several  months,  did  the  Israelites  come  into 
the  true  district  of  the  Medina- worm— namely,  the 
central  and  eastern  portion  of  Arabia  Petnea.  "  This 
entire  march  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
over  within  the  period  of  inculwition  of  this 
(two  months  to  one  year).  Here  the  Filarial  (or 
Guinea-worms)  first  broke  up,  with  violent  inflam- 
matory paina  Thus,  then,  the  Israelites  contracted 
these  worms,  which  are  still  indigenous  in  Arabia 
j  and  this  worm-province  may  cousrvjuently 


Young  Filaria  Medinensis : 

A,  individual  culled  up,  m 
•een  in  the  txidy  of  its 
parent ;  It,  the  fcamn  un- 
rolled in  a  drip  of  water : 
a,  the  head ;  4,  tho  com- 
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be  of  importance  and  interest  to  geographers  in  the 
determination  of  the  course  of  travel  in  the  fortieth 
rear  of  the  Israelites'  wanderings.'  [On  Parcuntea, 
vol  L  pp.  392-393.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
worm  is  still  very  deficient,  and  we  are  at  present 
only  acquainted  with  the  female.  The  )>ody  of 
thia  annual  is  slender,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat 
compressed,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  pack-thread, 
except  at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  it  is  some* 
what  atteuuated.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  milk-white 
colour;  on  each  side  there  is  a  longitudinal  line; 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to 
be  marked  with  numerous  transverse  striae.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  obtuse,  and  the  mouth  circular, 
sod  besot  with  four  acute  spines  (but  the  number, 
nature,  arrangement,  and  even  existence  of  these 
■pines  are  points  on  which  helminthologists  differ). 
The  length  of  the  worm  varies  from  less  than  half 
a  foot  to  three  yards.  On  examining  an  adult 
specimen,  extracted  by  Malgaigne  in  Paris  in  1854, 
Kobin  found  no  trace  of  intestine,  or  of  any  organ 
except  a  very  thin  sheath  (a  uterus  or  oviduct), 
which  was  tilled  with  young  animals  rolled  tip  in 
coils,  with  the  tail  occasionally  projecting  outwards 
(»ee  o  in  the  figure).  In  these  young  animals,  we 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
apparently  becomes  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
excessive  development  of  the  generative  organs  and 
the  eggs. 

This  worm  is  indigenous  only  in  certain  hot 
countries,  and  its  geographical  distribution  is  regu- 
lated by  law*  into  which  we  have  no  insight 
Kuchenmeister  mentions  the  following  places  as 
especially  notorious  for  its  occurrence :  Senegal, 
Gaboon,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Bombay,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  Retnea,  the  south 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  region  round  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  certain  districts  of 
Nubia,  and  Guinea,  It  has  been  introduced  into 
certain  jwrts  of  America  by  negro  slaves^ 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  these  worms  frequently 
becomes  an  epidemic  in  years  of  heavy  rain,  and 
especially  in  marshy  districts.  It  appears  also  to 
be  connected  with  the  season,  being  especially 
prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  in  Upi>er  Egypt  shortly  after  the 
regular  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

The  mode  of  production  of  this  parasite  in  the 
human  body  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  young  animals,  while  still 
very  minute,  penetrate  the  skin,  although  by  what 
mechanism  they  can  effect  their  lodgment,  we  do 
not  know.  Carter  relates  a  case  which  strongly 
so|i|torts  this  view.  Fifty  children  in  a  school  at 
Bombay  went  to  bathe  in  a  pond,  aud  21  of 
them  were  attacked  by  the  Guinea-worm ;  some  of 
them  having  four  or  five  worms.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  that  negroes,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  entering  the  water  more  frequently  than  the 
whites,  and  generally  have  their  feet  naked,  arc  far 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  Europeans.  The 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  worm  usually  mani- 
fests itself  also  accords  with  this  view.  M'Grcgor 
states  that  in  172  cases,  it  occurred  124  times  in 
the  feet  33  times  in  the  legs,  11  times  in  the  thighs, 
twice  in  the  hands,  and  twice  elsewhere. 

Having  gained  an  entrance  into  the  body,  the 
Guinea- worm  takes  a  considerable  time  to  be 
developed.  This  period  varies  from  two  months 
to  a  year  or  even  two  years.  The  presence  of  the 
worm  often  produces  no  annoyance  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  has  been  detected  ;  at  other  times, 
it  gives  rise  to  emaciation,  and  possibly  even  death 
from  exhaustion.  As  a  general  rule,  the  vesicles 
caused  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence 


of  the  worm  open  spontaneously  in  a  few  days, 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
animal  come  forth.  This  end  is  gently  pulled,  and 
coiled  round  a  little  roll  of  linen  or  a  small  stick, 
and  this  is  fastened  over  the  wound  with  sticking- 
plaster  and  a  compress.  The  extraction  is  repeated 
twice  a  day  by  rotating  the  substance  round 
which  the  worm  is  twisted,  and  the  operation  is 
often  not  completed  in  less  than  two,  three,  or 
more  months.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  th» 
tearing  of  the  worm  has  been  regarded  as  a  very 
dangerous  accident  It  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to 
violent  swelling,  fever,  and  sleeplessness  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  statements  of  some  of  the  older 
observers,  shortening  and  deformities  of  the  legs, 
lingering  fistula,  mortification,  and  death  (some- 
times even  sudden  death)  must  l>e  reckoned  amongst 
the  probable  consequences  of  breaking  the  worm 

Although  tho  ordinary  seat  of  this  worm  is  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  has  been  found  in 
the  tongue,  in  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  behind 
the  liver,  and  under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
Small  Filnrim  of  a  different  species  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye, 

OUINEGATE,  Battlb  or,  or,  more  familiarly, 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurt,  was  fought  at  Guinegate, 
not  far  from  Tonrnai,  in  the  province  of  Hainault 
Belgium,  16th  August  1513,  between  the  English, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  assisted  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  headed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  the  French,  under  the  Due  de  Longneville, 
The  latter  were  defeated.  The  battle  received  its 
familiar  designation  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
French  knights  having  made  better  use  of  their 
tjntrg  than  their  sword*. 

GUINGAMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  C6tes-du-Nord,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain,  on  the  Trieux,  in  the  midst  of  pleasing  scenery, 
20  miles  west-north-west  of  St  Brieuc.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Penthievre,  and 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  part  of  which  still  remain. 
The  site  of  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Penthievre 
is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  as  a  pro- 
menade. G.  has  a  college,  a  thread-factory,  and 
several  tanneries.    Pop.  6424 

OUIPU  SCO  A,  the  smallest  but  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  the  Basque  Provinces  (q.  v.). 

GUISCAKD,  Robkkt,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, the  sixth  in  order  of  seniority  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  was  born  in  the 
year  1015.  Tancred's  estates  in  Lower  Normandy 
being  insufficient  to  snpport  such  a  numerous 
family,  his  three  eldest  sous,  William,  Dagobert, 
and  Humphrey,  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  wars  of  It.ily.  By  good-fortune,  courage, 
and  wiles,  William  gained  possession  of  Apulia; 
and  Robert,  desirous  of  sharing  his  brothers'  for- 
tunes, followed  them  to  Italy  with  a  small  band 
of  adventurers.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  in  various  battles,  that,  after  the  death  of 
William  and  Humphrey,  he  was  proclaimed  Count  of 
Apulia.  G.  next  conquered  Calabria,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholaa 
II.,  who,  but  a  Bhort  time  before,  had  excommuni- 
cated him  on  account  of  his  many  acts  of  violence, 
G.,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  bound  himself  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Roman  Bee.  The  feudal 
superiority  still  claimed  by  the  papal  see  over ' 
Naples  dates  from  this  i>erio<L  G.  now  despatched 
his  youngest  brother  Roger,  at  the  head  of  300 
warriors,  to  conquer  Sicily,  the  possession  of  which 


had  been  promised  to  him  by  the  pope,  Roger,  in 
1060,  took  Messina,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
two  brothers  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Enna.  Roger 
eventually  conquered  the  whole  island,  and  became 
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first  Count  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  Robert  gradually 
gained  possession  of  the  towns  that  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  among  others,  Salerno 
and  Ban,  and  thus  established  what  was  till  1860 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  would  have  carried  his 
•victorious  standard  in  other  directions,  had'  he  not 
been  excommunicated  by  Gregory  VII.,  on  account 
of  his  inroad  into  Beneventnm.  Having  become 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Helena  with  Constantine  Ducas, 
son  and  heir  of  Michael  VII.,  he  despatched  his  son 
Bohemond  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Corfu, 
while  he  himself  hastened  to  Durazzo,  and  before 
the  walls  of  that  city  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
thevGreek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  now 
marched  through  Epinis  to  Thcssalonica,  and  had 
nearly  reached  Constantinople,  when  he  received 
information  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  had'made 
an  inroad  into  Italy.  He  immediately  hastened 
hack,  after  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Bohe- 
mond, compelled  Henry  to  retreat,  and  liberated  the 
pope,  who  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Ho  then  returned  to  Epirus,  defeated  the  Greeks 
in  several  engagements,  took  possession  of  some 
islands  in  the  Archi|>elago,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
advancing  a  second  time  to  Constantinople,  when 
he  died  at  Ophalonia,  17th  July  1085.  His  remains 
were  buried  at  Venusa ;  his  sons  Bohemond  and 
Roger  inherited  his  jwssessions :  the  former  received 
Tarentum;  the  latter,  Apulia.  G.  was  not  only  a 
hero  and  a  conqueror,  but  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.— Compare  Gualticr  d'Arc,  Hutoire  de* 
Conquttt*  dt*  Xormands  en  Italic,  en  SiciU,  el  en 
Qrett  (Paris,  1830). 

GUISE,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Lorraine,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  France 
and  Europe  during  two  centuries.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  little  town  of  Guise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne  (situated  on  the  Oise).  The  following 
are  its  most  remarkable  members : 

Claude  of  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  Peer 
of  France,  Grand  Huntsman,  Count  d'Aumale,  Mar- 
uis  of  Maycnne  and  Elbeuf,  Baron  of  Joinville, 
,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ren6  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Cond6,  October  20, 
1496.  He  left  Lorraine  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother,  accompanied  Francis  I.  to 
Italy,  and  received  twenty-two  wounds  at  the  battle 
of  Marignan,  1515.  Eight  years  later,  he  drove  the 
Germans  from  Champagne.  In  1542  he  fought  in 
Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
favoured  by  the  king,  for  his  valour  and  talent. 
He  married  Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  were  sons. 
His  daughter  Mary  was  the  wife  of  James  V.  of 
Scotlaud,  and  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  reported  to  have  died  of  poison,  April  1550. 

Francois  of  Lorraine,  second  Duke  of  G., 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  February  17,  1519. 
As  a  general,  he  acquired  European  renown.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Montmedy  (1542),  Land- 
rccies  (1543),  St  Dizier  (1544),  Boulogne  (1545),  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  France  byliis  defence  of 
Metz,  besieged  for  two  months  by  Charles  V.,  who, 
after  firing  11,000  balls,  and  losing  30,000  men,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  (1553).  He  added  to  hiB 
reputation  at  Rcnti  (1554),  and  in  1556  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  Naples.  This  expe- 
dition failed  through  treachery ;  bnt  the  duke, 
having  been  made  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
retrieved  his  reputation  by  taking  Calais,  Guinea, 
and  Ham,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  English, 
and  were  considered  impregnable.  His  military 
successes  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  1559.  His 
niece,  Mary  Stuart,  being  the  wife  of  Francis  IL,  he 
became  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  the  head 


of  the  Catholic  party.  The  death  of  the  king,  and 
a  strong  party  against  him,  drove  him  from  th« 
court,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  several 
important  towns,  and  were  committing  great  rava- 
ges. He  retook  Rouen,  and  conquered  at  Dreux 
(1562).  The  Martchal  St  Andr*  was  killed,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Constable  taken  prisoners. 
G.,  the  greatest  of  his  name,  was  assassinated  before 
Orleans,  February  24,  1563.  He  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
have  much  historic  interest 

Henri  I.  of  Lorraine,  third  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  December  31,  1550.  The  death  of  his  father 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  tiarty. 
Ambition  and  vengeance  both  stimulated  him  to 
action.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  fighting  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Three 
years  later,  he  fought  with  the  Huguenots  at  Jarnae 
(March  1569)  and  Moncontour  (October  1569),  and 
in  the  same  vear  forced  Coligny  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Poitiers.  He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  but,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  king, 
married  Catherine  of  Cleves,  1570.  Disgusted  with 
the  favours  granted  to  Protestants  at  the  court, 
he  retired,  but  returned,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572,  in 
which  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  thrown 
from  a  window  into  the  courtyard  at  his  feet  In 
1575,  fighting  with  the  Huguenots,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  face,  whence  he  received  the  name  of 
Balafrt  (scarred),  a  designation  borne  also  by  his 
father  from  a  simdar  circumstance.'  He  formed 
the  famous  League — ostensibly  for  the  defence  of 
the  church,  really  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne 
of  Charlemagne.  The  king  coquetted  with  both 
parties.  G.  conquered  Henri  of  Navarre,  but 
the  king  refused  him  entrance  to  Paris.  The 

Eeople  rose  in  his  favour,  and  he  might  have 
een  king,  but  he  negotiated.  He  was  promised 
all  the  powers  which  he  demanded,  but  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  massacred  in  the  palace,  and  is 
said  to  have  kicked  his  lifeless  body.  His  brother 
the  cardinal  was  also  killed.  Their  bodies  were 
burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds, 
December  23,  1588. 

Henri  II.  of  Lorraine,  fifth  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  April  4,  1614.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  possessed  nine 
abbeys ;  at  fifteen,  he  was  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  ne  quitted  a 
calling  he  detested,  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
Handsome,  chivalric,  brave,  he  was  a  true  specimen 
of  the  ancient  paladin,  and  celebrated  for  bis 
numerous  gallantries.  Loved  by  Anne  de  Gonzague, 
princess  of  Mantua,  he  capriciously  abandoned 
her,  joined  the  party  of  the  Comte  dc  Soissons, 
and  married  the  widow  of  tbc  Comto  dc  Bossut 
Having  joined  the  league  against  Richelieu,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  capital 
punishment,  but  took  refuge  in  Germany.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XIII.,  ho  returned  to  France, 
disgusted  with  his  wife,  whose  fortune  he  had 
spent,  and  proposed  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Pons,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour.  He 
fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1644  and  1645  as  a 
volunteer,  and  then  repaired  to  Rome  to  get  a 
divorce,  but  failed.  Hearing  of  the  revolt  of 
Naples  against  Spain,  under  Massaniello,  he  set 
off  for  that  city,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight 
errantry,  to  conquer  a  kingdom  with  his  sword 
for  the  bride  he  still  hoped  to  gain.  Passing  in 
a  felucca  through  the  Spanish  fleet  G-  entered 
Naples  in  December  1647  and  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  but  his  gallaatne*,  the 
envy  of  the  nobles,  and  jealousy  of  France,  caused 
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him  to  be  betrayed,  in  April  1648,  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  Demanded 
by  i  emit-,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1652,  and  joined, 
with  Condfe,  the  enemies  of  the  court  and  of 
Mazarin  at  Bordeaux.  Two  months  later,  he  had 
betrayed  his  allies,  and  was  at  Paris  with  the  king, 
but  misfortune  still  followed  him,  and  he  found 
that  his  mistress,  for  whom  he  had  endured  bo  much, 
was  false,  and  that  with  his  own  esquire.  Finding 
himself  an  object  of  ridicule  at  Paris,  he  attempted 
to  return  to  Naples,  but  failed  ;  returned  to  Paris, 
was  made  graud  chamberlain,  there  directed  the 
magnificent  fetes  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  without 
children  in  1664 

GUITA  R,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  some- 
what like  the  lute,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
accompanying  the  human  voice,  and  much  esteemed 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  has  six  strings,  tuned  as 
follows : 


i 


and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  twitching  the  strings,  while  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  make  the  notes  of  the  music  on 
the  finger-board,  which  has  frets  across  it  like 
the  lyre.    The  three  highest  strings  of  the  guitar 


are  always  of  gut,  and  the  three  lowest  are  of  silk 
span  over  with  silvered  wire.  The  greatest  virtuosi 
on  the  guitar  were  Guiliani,  .Sor,  &echi,  Stoll,  and 
Horetzsky. 

GUIZOT,  Fraxcois  Pierre  Gotllacme,  a  French 
etate^man  and  historian,  was  born  at  Ntmes,  October 
4,  1787.  His  parents  were  Protestants  ;  his  father, 
who  was  an  advocate,  perish*  ;  on  the  scaffold, 
April  8,  1794,  and  his  mother  soon  afterwards  went, 
with  her  two  sons,  to  Geneva,  where  G.  received  his 
education.  In  1805,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  work,  the  Xouveau 
naire  Universel  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langue 
Francaise  (2  vols.;  4th  ed.  Paris  1848),  appeared  in 
1809;  the  introduction  reveals  a  very  methodical 
mind  The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  laborious 
literary  activity.  After  the  second  Restoration, 
he  became  general  secretary  to  tho  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  afterwards  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
On  the  retirement  of  Barbti-Marbois,  G.  tendered  j 
his  resignation,  and  was  first  appointed  mnitre  d«s 
reiptttes,  afterwards  councillor  of  state.  G.  contri- 
buted to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambre  Introuvable, 
by  writing  a  memorial  which  was  placed  in  the 


hands  of  Louis  XVII L  by  Decazcs.  The  latter  com- 
mitted to  him  the  general  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  communes  and  departements  (1819). 
His  writings  from  1820  to  1822  are  entitled  Du 
Gouvernemmt  de  la  France  depuis  la  Restaurution  et 
du  Ministere  Actuel  (1821),  HUtoire  des  Origines  du 
Gouvernemmt  Representatif,  containing  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (where  he  held  the  position  of 
lecturer  on  history)  of  1820—1822  (new  ed.  1852). 
Government  forbade  his  lectures  in  1824,  and 
G.  again  betook  himself  to  literature.  In  con- 
junction with  several  other  men  of  letters,  he 
published  tho  important  Collection  des  Mimoirt* 
Relati/s  d  FHistoire  de  France,  depuis  la  Fonda- 
lion  de  la  Monarchic  jusqu'au  13™*  HU-cle  (31  vols., 
Paris  1823-1833)  ;  and  the  Collection  drs  Mi- 
moire* Relati/s  d  P  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  <f/lH- 
gleterre  (26  vols.,  Paris  1823).  Ho  likewise  edited 
several  works  of  other  authors,  with  introductions, 
annotations,  and  additions,  such  as  Letoumeur's 
translation  of  Shakspeare  (12  vols.,  Paris  1821), 
Hal  Iain's  History  of  England,  and  Mably's  Outer* 
vations  sur  C  Histoire  de  France,  followed  by  the 
Essoin  sur  I  Histoire  de  France,  In  addition  to  all 
these,  he  published  his  Histoirt  de  la  Revolution 
dAngleterre  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1820 ;  4th  ed.  1845),  and 
edited  the  Encyclopfdie  Progressive,  and  the  Rente 
Francaise,  In  the  following  year,  the  Martignao 
ministry  granted  him  permission  to  resume  his 
course  of  lectures  on  history.  These  were  attended 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  gave  rise 
to  several  historical  works  of  great  value,  jmb- 
lished  under  the  collective  title  of  Cours  d Histoirt 
Moderne  (1828—1830);  among  others,  the  Histoire 
de  la  Civilisation  en  France  dejruis  la  Chute  de 
FEmpirc  Remain  jusrpi'd  la  Revolution  Francaist 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1828—1830 ;  5th  ed.  1845).  and  the 
Histoire  Gtnfrale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  &.c, 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  former  work. 
On  the  1st  March  1829  he  again  took  his  place 
in  the  councU  of  Btate,  and  in  January  1830  was 
elected  by  the  town  of  Lisieux,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  in  the  chamber. 

After  the  July  revolution,  G.  became  successively 
MiuisU  r  of  Public  Instruction  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  an  office  which  he  held,  with  two  inter- 
ruptions, till  1836.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions, 
particularly  the  primary  schools.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Eastern  disturbances  in  the  beginning  or 
the  year  1840,  under  Soult's  administration,  G.  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  After  Soult's  retire- 
ment, in  September  1847,  he  became  the  official  leader 
of  the  cabinet,  which  maintained  its  ground,  as  the 
organ  of  Louis  Philippe's  jwlicy,  till  the  February 
revolution  of  1848,  ana  by  its  conduct  both  in  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  did  much  to  bring  constitutional 
government  into  disrepute,  and  to  hasten  the  over- 
throw of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  As  a  statesman, 
G.  in  carrying  out  his  systematic  and  repressive 
line  of  policy,  proved  himself  stiff,  one-sided,  and 
latterly  obdurate ;  from  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
from  his  cold  and  disagreeable  manner,  he  has 
always  been  unpopular  to  the  last  degree  with  the 
nation.  As  a  man  of  rectitude  and  austere  morals, 
he  never  enriched  himself  at  the  public  cost ;  but 
nevertheless,  from  political  motives,  he  allowed 
others  to  do  so  during  his  administration,  in  tho 
most  flagrant  manner.  After  having  effected  his 
escape  from  Paris,  he  retired  to  London,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  respect.  In  April  1849, 
he  published  a  circular  Guizot  d  ses  A  mis,  in  which 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  electors  of  France, 
but  ineffectually.  In  the  following  November,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  labour 
in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  monarchical 
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parties.  After  a  short  visit  to  Louis  Philipj»e  in 
England  in  Jane  1850,  he  came  forward  in  Paris 
as  the  main  promoter  of  the  fusion,  and  wrote 
likewise  in  the  AssemlMe  NaiionaU.  The  coup 
d'etat  of  the  2d  December  1861  put  an  end  to 
this  career;  and  O.  returned  to  England.  His 
services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  Bvience  are 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.  By  founding  the 
Comitis  Ittstoriques,  by  bringing  About  the  publi- 
cation of  important  historical  documents,  and  by 
his  own  writings  and  lectures,  he  has  done  much 
to  extend  a  taste  for  historical  studies  in  France. 
In  1837  he  was  intrusted  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  with  the  task  of  writing  a 
history  of  Washington.  His  work,  published  under 
the  title  Vie,  Correspondance,  et  Ecrits  de  Wash- 
ington (2  vols.,  Paris  1839 — 1840),  procured  him  the 
honour  of  having  his  portrait  placed  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Since  the 
February  revolution,  G.  has  published  several  poli- 
tical treatises,  more  or  less  important,  some  of  which 
at  least  are  very  interesting  to  Englishmen,  such 
as  It f volution  cTAngUterre,  and  Monk,  Chute  de  la 
Republiqut.  He  has  likewise  written  Meditations 
et  Etude*  Morales  sur  la  fleligion,  la  Philosophic,  tec 
(1852);  CorneUie  et  son  Temps  (1852);  Hhakspeare 
et  son  Temps  (1852).  Recently  (1858)  appeared 
a  work  of  great  political  interest  and  value, 
entitled  Memoires  pour  servir  d  V  Uistoire  de  mon 
Temps.  His  Litest  publication  is  a  strange  one 
for  a  Protestant,  viz.,  a  defence  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  (1861).  G.  has  been  twice 
married  ;  both  his  wives  (the  first  of  whom  died  in 
1827,  and  the  second  in  1833)  were  accomplished 
women,  and  not  unknown  in  literature.— His  son, 
Maurice  Guillauxs,  has  shewn  by  his  Mtnandre, 
Etude  Historians  sur  la  ComSdie  et  la  SociHi 
Orecques  (1855),  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  his 
lather's  genius. 

GUIZOTIA   See  Rav-tiu 

GUJERA'T,  or  GUZERAT,  a  walled  town  of  the 
Punjab,  in  lat.  32s  35'  N.  and  long.  74*  E.,  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Chenab,  about  8  miles 
from  the  stream.  It  is  a  place  of  Rome  military 
and  political  importance,  being  on  the  great  route 
between  Attock  and  Lahore.  Here,  on  21st 
February  1849,  a  Sikh  army  of  60,000  men  was 
utterly  defeated  by  a  British  force,  decidedly 
iuferior  in  {joint  of  numbers. 

GULDEN.   See  Florin.  , 

GULES  (Fr.  gueules,  the  mouth  and  throat,  hence 
red.  Other  origins  are  given,  such  as  the  Persian 
ghul,  a  rose  or  rose  colour,  which  sec  ins  more  prob- 
able than  the  Hebrew  guiude,  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
from  which  Mackenzie  derives  it ;  it  being  scarcely 
likely  that  it  came  from  a  Semitic  source),  the  term 
by  which  the  colour  red  is  known  in  heraldry.  In 
engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  See 
Heraldry.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  valour, 
magnanimity,  and  the  like,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  honourable  heraldic  colour. 

GULF  STREAM  and  OCEAN-CURRENTS. 
The  most  important  and  best  known  of  the  great 
ocean -currents  derives  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  out  of  which  it  flows,  between  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  the  one  side,  and  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  shoals  on  the  other.  With  a  breadth  of 
ataut  50  miles  in  its  narrowest  portion,  it  has  a  velo- 
city at  times  of  five  miles  an  hour,  pouring  along  like 
an  immense  torrent.  This  great  ocean-river  flows  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  American  coast, 
gradually  widening  its  current  and  diminishing  in 
velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  island  and  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  when  it 
1M 


and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
eastward  toward  the  Azores  and  coast  of  Marooeo 
while  the  other  laves  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Norway,  and  can  be  perceived  on  the 

I  southern  borders  of  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen. 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  of  a  deep 
indigo  blue,  with  boundaries  sharply  defined  against 

'  the  light  green  of  the  seas  through  which  it  passes 
in  its  early  course.  It  abounds  with  masses  of 
sea- weed,  torn  from  the  coral  rocks  of  the  strait 
through  which  it  passes  when  it  has  its  greatest 
power  and  velocity ;  while  in  its  warm  current  may 
be  seen  myriads  of  fish  and  of  animalcuhe.  As 
this  great  stream  pours  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
it  has  a  warmth  of  86 '  F.,  which  is  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  at  the  equator. 
This  heat  it  so  far  retains  that  it  only  falls  to  75' 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  while  the  British  Islands 
and  north-western  coasts  of  Europe,  at  a  distance  of 
4000  miles  from  the  Gulf,  are  bathed  with  waters 
heated  under  a  tropical  sun.  In  mid-winter,  off 
the  inclement  coasts  of  America,  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Newfoundland,  ships  beaten  back 
from  their  harbours  by  tierce  north-westers  until 
loaded  down  with  ice  and  in  danger  of  foundering, 
turn  their  prows  to  the  east,  and  seek  relief  and 


the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  colour  of  the  water 
suddenly  changes  from  green  to  blue,  the  climate 
|  from  winter  to  summer ;  and  this  change  is  so 
sudden,  that  when  a  ship  is  crossing  the  line,  two 
thermometers,  dropped  at  the  same  instant  from 
her  bow  and  stern,  will  shew  a  difference  of  30  of 
teiiijKTature. 

The  great  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  aud  the  eastern  shores  of 
America  have  been  attributed,  too  largely,  perhaf**, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  immense  body  of  heated  water 
in  the  north-eastern  Atlantic  must  raise  the  tern- 
|»eratura  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  to  this  importa- 
tion of  tropical  sunshine  by  sea  is  due,  to  a  certain 
extent,  Ireland's  perpetual  green,  the  soft  moist 
climate  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that 
the  harbours  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway  np 
to  70  of  latitude  remain  open,  when  the  Baltic, 
much  further  south,  is  a  sheet  of  ice.  England, 
clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  Scotland,  where 
the  grass  grows  during  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
are  m  the  same  latitude  as  the  frozen  and  horrible 
coast  of  Labrador.  Norway  is  opposite  Green- 
land; and  Lisbon,  where  frost  is  scarcely  known, 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  where  the 
Potomac  river,  a  mile  in  breadth,  sometimes  freezes 
over  in  a  single  night.  But  the  whole  of  this 
difference  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Great  Sahara  is  like  an  immense  furnace, 
from  which  hot  winds  sweep  over  Europe,  All 
Africa  warms  our  southern  breezes.  The  Medi- 
terranean, exposed  to  no  cold  currents  from  the 
arctic  regions,  bearing  bergs  and  fields  of  ice,  is 
a  constant  receiver  and  distributer  of  heat,  and 
modifies  the  temperature  of  adjacent  regions. 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex]K>aed  along 
its  eastern  shore  to  a  great  current  from  the 
Polar  Seas,  running  inside  and  counter  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  coming  loaded  with  ice  from 
the  northern  regions ;  and  while  the  continent 
narrows  toward  the  tropics,  it  grows  broad  in  the 
polar  regions,  from  which  come  the  cold  north- 
westers,  the  prevailing  winds  during  the  wintry 
rtc.moo. 

The  effect  of  the  Golf  Stream  upon  temperature 
has  been  nowhere  more  strikingly  observed  than  in 
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Sh  northern  latitudes.  When  the  northern  branch 
ich  flows  toward  Iceland  meets  the  arctic  cur- 
rent, it  raises  the  temjierature  of  the  atmosphere 
17  F.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  32*  in  the 
arctic  current,  it  rises  to  49  in  passing  into  this 
branch  of  the  Golf  Stream.  Iceland  is  exposed  to 
the  arctic  current  on  its  northern  and  eastern 
shores,  and  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its 
southern  and  western.  While  the  thermometer 
stands  st  32  or  33*  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  it 
rises  to  50  or  51*  on  the  south-western,  making  a 
difference  of  18"  F.  Similar,  though  leas  striking, 
differences  are  observed  in  the  temjverature  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland. 

In  treating  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  we  must  take  a  general  view  of  ocean- 
currents.  Respecting  the  causes  of  these,  there 
hare  been  many  fanciful  speculations.  Some  attri- 
bute them  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  we  can 
find  no  force  connected  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  to  move  a  great  body  of  water  from 
its  equilibrium.  The  solid  and  fluid  portions  of  the 
planet  move  together  with  the  same  momentum, 
and  if  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  heaped  up  at  the 
equator  by  centrifugal  force,  that  force  being  uniform 
in  its  action,  there  is  no  reason  for  their  return 
toward  the  polar  regions.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  internal  neat  of  the  earth,  or  hidden  volcanoes, 
afford  a  better  explanation.  At  a  certain  depth  in 
the  ocean,  the  water  is  fonnd  to  be  of  uniform  tem- 
perature, and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
important  currents  are  produced  by  the  rising  of 
heated  waters  to  the  surface. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  all 
ocean-currents  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  principal 
causes— viz.,  the  action  of  winds  and  evaporation. 
The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean may  be  accounted  for  by  evaporation.  More 
water  passes  into  vapour  than  is  supplied  by  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe  and  Africa  emptying  into 
the  latter  sea.  This  waste  is  supplied  by  a  strong 
current  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  ol 
Gibraltar.  But  the  evaporation  of  so  much  sea-water 
must  leave  the  remainder  heavy  with  saline  matter  in 
solution,  and  this  water,  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
is  supposed  to  form  an  under-current  which  pours 
outward  through  the  same  strait  into  the  Atlantic. 
Similar  causes  in  the  Red  Sea  produce  similar 
effect*  Evaporation  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
great  oceans  must  also  produce  compensating  cur- 
rents from  the  temperate  and  polar  seas,  by  means 
of  which  icebergs  float  into  warm  latitudes,  and 
hare  some  influence  in  tempering  summer  heats,  so 
that  by  this  means  alone  a  circulation  is  established. 
The  arctic  and  antarctic  currents  are  in  this  manner 
partly  accounted  for;  but  the  tropical  currents,  and 
those  which  flow  from  warm  to  colder  regions,  and 
distribute  tropic  heats  to  high  temperate  and  polar 
regions,  require  another  agency. 

The  great  cause  of  such  ocean-currents  and  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  believed  to  be  the  winds  perj>etually 
blowing  from  cast  to  west  over  the  tropical  seas. 
The  effect  of  strong  winds  in  driving  the  waters 
before  them  and  heaping  them  up,  is  familiar  to  all 
who  have  watched  gales  of  several  days'  duration 
on  our  sea-coasts.  Such  a  gale  from  the  north- 
west raises  the  whole  level  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  in  such  a  case  strong  currents  would  be  found 
setting  into  the  Baltic  and  through  the  Strait  of 
Dover.  But  we  havo  on  a  smaller  scale  a  more 
■tnking  example.  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  in  North  America,  whose  outlet  is 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  about  280  miles  in  length, 
and  about  60  in  width  in  its  widest  part,  tapering 
toward  either  end,  and  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle.  This  lake  is  subject  to  south-western 
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gales,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  dia- 
meter, and  lasting  several  days.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  waters  become  heaped  up  at  the  north* 
eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  rise  several 
feet  in  the  harbour  of  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara 
river,  while  the  vessels  at  Toledo,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake,  are  left  lying  in  the  mud, 
from  the  water  having  run  out  of  the  harbour. 
We  have,  then,  only  to  look  at  the  configuration 
of  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
accouut  for  the  production  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
its  whole  system  of  currents.  We  may  even  find 
its  source  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trade-winds  of 
that  ocean  produce  a  gradually  increasing  current 
of  its  waters,  which  strike  the  African  coast  north 
of  Madagascar.  The  current  divides,  and  encloses 
that  island,  and  passing  southward,  rushes  around 
the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  taking  the  name  of  the 
Agulhas  Current,  from  the  cape  of  that  name,  and 
passing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  point,  it 
has  at  certain  jieriods  of  the  monsoons  a  velocity 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the 
Bahamas.  This  current,  pressed  northward  by  the 
antarctic  polar  current,  courses  along  the  African 
coast,  is  turned  westward  by  the  form  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  lost  in  the  great  equatorial  current 
produced  by  the  Atlantic  trade- winds. 

This  equatorial  current  sweeps  across  the  ocean 
until  it  reaches  the  American  coast,  where  it 
divides  on  the  eastern  cape  of  Brazil,  in  5°  S.  lat 
The  greater  portion  bends  to  the  north,  carry  i  ng 
with  it  along  the  coast,  north-westerly,  the  great 
currents  of  the  Amazon  and  Oronoco.  This  current 
then  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  waters,  warm  from  the 
African  coasts  and  equatorial  regions,  are  heaped 
up  in  the  great  circular  basin,  fifteen  hundred  mdes 
in  diameter,  into  which  no  northern  counter-current 
cau  penetrate,  and  are  here  further  heated,  until 
they  rush  out  through  their  only  outlet,  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  with  a  force  which  carries  them  to  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  the  Azores,  while  counter- 
currents,  carrying  down  icebergs,  are  .gliding  from 
the  polar  Beas  toward  the  equator. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  its  great  equatorial 
or  trade-wind  current,  but  there  is  no  great  basin 
like  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  to  gather  the  waters  of 
another  Gulf  Stream.  A  portion  of  the  equatorial 
current  passes  northward  along  the  shores  of  China 
and  Japan  ;  a  portion  jvuwes  through  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Indian  seas,  but  more  turns  south- 
ward toward  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  affecting, 
doubtless,  the  isothermal  lines  in  those  latitudes, 
and  returning  in  counter- currents  to  Capo  Horn, 
and  even  passing  around  it  into  the  Atlantic  While 
thus  a  portion  of  the  great  counter  or  polar  current 
of  the  South  Pacific  sweep  around  Cajie  Horn, 
another  portion  passes  up  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  as  far  as  the  equator  ;  and  its  cool- 
ness is  sensibly  felt,  and  was  carefully  observed 
by  Baron  Humboldt  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The 
currents  in  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  are  also  variously  affected  by  the 
monsoons,  and  in  some  places  run  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  six  months  in  the  opposite,  clearly 
proving  that  they  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  winds.  With  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  winds,  a  chart  of  ocean-currents 
could  almost  be  constructed  by  a  calculation  of 
their  force,  connected  with  the  configuration  of 
continents  and  the  position  of  islands  ;  but  the 
subject  is  of  such  great  practical  interest  that  we 
may  hope  for  perfect  charts  in  a  few  years  from 
multiplied  and  accurate  observations. 

At  first  sight,  it  anpears  incredible  that  a 
current  of  water  should  force  its  way  through 
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the  orean  with  sharply  defined  boundaries,  and  a 
peculiar  colour,  temperature,  and  inhabitants,  like 
a  great  river  flowing  between  its  banks,  for  thou- 
sands of  mi'es,  and  against  the  force  of  counter- 
currents,  which  even  cross  its  course,  passing  under 
by  their  superior  density,  until  it  loses  its  momen- 
tum on  the  Bhores  of  distant  continents,  or  spreads 
out  its  warm  flood  on  the  bosom  of  northern  seas. 
But  a  closer  observation  will  satisfy  us  that 
all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics. At  the  confluence  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  turbid  current  of  the  Missouri, 
the  two  rivers  do  not  at  once  unite,  but  run  side 
by  side  with  a  sharply  defined  boundary  between 
them  for  many  a  league.  80  great  rivers  running 
into  the  ocean,  aro  rivers  still,  far  out  at  sea. 
The  current  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  drains 
the  southern  portion  of  South  America,  can  be 
perceived  200  miles  from  land  ;  and  the  Amazon 
sweeps  far  into  the  Atlantic,  though  gradually  bent 
northwardly  by  the  great  trade-wind  current,  and 
then  carried  along  the  coast,  to  help,  with  the 
Orinoco,  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
•o  that  the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mississippi,  all  join  to  swell 
the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  their  waters  flow  with  this 
great  ocean-river  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  enter, 
it  may  be,  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  narrower 
portion  is  of  great  depth.  The  probability  of  its 
having  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  well-defined  channel 
like  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  shewn  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  depth  at  its  border,  where  deep-sea  soundings 
have  been  made  ;  but  so  little  can  l>e  known  of  the 
effect  of  currents  upon  a  line  of  20.000  feet  in 
length,  and  which  requires  several  hours  to  run  off 
the  reel,  that  we  cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on 
such  observations. 

More  important  observations  on  the  courses  and 
influence  of  these  currents  have  been  lately  under- 
taken by  dropping  bottles  containing  the  date, 
latitude,  and  longitude,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean. 
These  bottles,  when  found  upon  a  coast  thousands 
of  miles  distant,  give  some  indication  of  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  that  have 
brought  them  ;  but  such  testimony  is  not  infallible. 
The  oottle  may  be  impeded  by  contrary  winds, 
blown  into  counter-currents,  or  whirled  about  for 
months  in  eddies.  A  bottle  thrown  overboard  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  might  reach  the  island  of  Spits- 
bergen, rid  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but  there  are  many 
chances  that  it  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  regular 
current,  and  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  or  the  coast  of  Peru.  See  Dr  Franklin's 
Maritime  Observations,  Pownall's  Hydraulic  and 
Nautical  Observation*,  Humboldt's  Atlas  (Jeo- 
graphiave  tt  Physique,  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas, 
and  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Seas,  and 
Wind  and  Current  Charts. 

GULFWEED  (Sargassum),  a  genns  of  sea- weeds 
(Alg<e)  of  the  sub-order  Fucacea,  of  which  two 
species  (6*.  vulgarc  and  S.  bacci/erum)  are  found 
floating  in  immense  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  They  are 
tropical  plants,  although  sometimes  carried  by  winds 
and  currents  to  the  British  coasts.  The  frond  is 
very  long,  and  is  furnished  with  distinct,  stalked, 
nerved  leaves,  and  simple  axillary  stalked  air- 
vessels.  The  receptacles  are  linear,  in  small  axillary 
clusters  or  racemes.  The  trivial  name  bacci/erum 
applied  to  one  of  the  Bpecies,  is  derived  from  the 
berry-like  appearance  of  the  air-vessels.  The  G. 
has  only  been  fotmd  floating,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  at  first  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the  sea.  It  floats 
in  large  fields,  or  more  frequently  in  long  yellow 


lines  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  its  presence  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Stream,  oy  which  it  is  waited 
northward  and  eastward.  Where  the  Gulf  St 
is  deflected  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
ward,  and  Bends  off  its  more  southern  branch 
towards  the  Azores,  is  situated  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
'  that  great  bank  of  weeds,  which  so  vividly 
occupied  the  imagination  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  which  Oviedo  calls  the  sea- weed  meadows' 
(Humboldt).  The  quantity  of  floating  sea-weed  is 
often  such  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  ship*. 
Multitudes  of  small  marine  animals  accompany  it, 
with  fishes  ready  to  prey  on  them — The  G.  is  eaten 
in  China ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also,  it  is 
used  in  salads  and  as  a  pickle. 

GULIE'LMA,  a  genns  of  South  American  palms, 
with  pinnate  leaves  (entire  in  young  plants),  natives 
of  the  lower  mountain-ranges  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada.    One  species,  Q.  epeciosa,  is  1 


Oulielma  Spcciosa. 


Amazon  district  and  of 
near  their  villages,  and 


by  the  Indians  of  the 
Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

supplies  them  with  food  and  other  necessaries.  It 
is  often  60  feet  high,  having  an  erect  slender  stem, 
encircled  with  many  rings  of  needle-like  spines, 
and  numerous  drooping  leaves  forming  a  nearly 
spherical  crown.  It  is  variously  called  Papunha, 
Paripou,  Ac,,  and  sometimes  Peach  Palm. 

GULL  (Lotus),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birda,  of 
the  family  LaridcB  (q.  v.),  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  formation 
of  the  head  and  bill  of  several  species  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  feet  have 
three  toes  in  front  completely  united  by  a  web, 
and  a  small  hind-toe  not  included  in  the  web,  and 
sometimes  altogether  wanting.  The  wings  are  long 
and  pointed.  Gulls  have  great  powrr  of  wing,  and 
fly  apparently  with  ease  against  a  storm,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  they  generally  fly  low, 
whether  over  sea  or  land,  but  in  fine  wt«ther  soar 
higher  in  the  air,  in  which  they  seem  to  ielight  in 
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forming  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  evolu- 
They  descend  with  great  rapidity  to  seize 
prey  from  the  surface  of  the  water  or  at  a  small 
depth ;  but  they  are  not  good  divert,  and  the  fishes 
which  they  catch  are  chiefly  those  which,  like  the 


Head*  of  Various  Species  of  Gulls  : 
llUck-Wkcd  (joun«j ;  2.  BlACk-hauduU  {  3,  KitlL. 
;  4,  Lt-»»«r  Black-backed  ;  5,  Herring-  Gull. 


herring  and  others  of  the  same  family,  swim  near 
the  surface.  They  are  very  voracious.  Their  food 
consists  of  almost  anything  animal.  Many  of  them 
are  wholly  or  partially  migratory,  breeding  in  colder 
regions  than  those  which  they  inhabit  in  winter. 
In  general,  they  lay  only  two  or  three  eggs,  which 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Many  of  the  gulls  are  frequent  visitors  of  inland 
districts,  ascending  rivers,  and  hovering  over  them 
in  quest  of  prey  as  over  the  sea.  Some  of  them  aro 
also  often  to  lie  seen  in  meadows  and  ploughed 
fields,  seeking  for  worms  and  other  such  food.  It 
is  a  common  notion  in  Britain  that  the  appearance 
of  gulls  in  inland  districts  l>etokens  stormy  weather. 
But  in  America,  the  migrations  of  some  of  the 
species  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  arc  performed,  not  only  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  occasionally 
remain  and  breed  near  these  inland  waters.  Large 
flocks  of  a  species  of  gull  (L.  terranu«)  frequent  the 
lakes  of  the  nigh  table-lands  of  Peru. 

Some  at  least  of  the  larger  gulls  break  the 
(hells  of  molluscs  by  taking  them  up  to  a  sufficient 
height  in  the  air,  and  dropping  them  on  a  rock. 
This  interesting  fact  is  attested  by  Audubon,  the 
American  ornithologist,  as  having  come  under  his 
own  observation,  and  he  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  a  gull,  finding  the  shell  not  broken  by  the 
fall,  carried  it  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and 
each  time  higher  than  the  former. 

The  flesh  of  gulls  is  rather  coarse,  but  that  of  the 
>oung  is  in  request  on  mauy  northern  coasts  as  an 
«rticle  of  food,  and  is  salted  for  winter  use.  The 
eg^B  of  certain  s|>eciea,  such  as  the  Black-headed 
Gull  are  said  to  be  very  palatable,  and  are  collected 
in  great  quantities  in  some  places  where  these  birds 
breed  in  large  numbers. 

The  plumage  of  gulls  is  generally  in  great  part 
white,  variously  mixed  with  gray,  slate-colour, 
brown,  and  black.  The  white,  in  some  species, 
a  rosy  tint  in  the  breeding  season;  and 


the  head  of  some  becomes  black.  The  differences 
of  plumage,  according  to  age  and  season  and  sex, 
are  very  considerable,  and  have  led  to  many  error* 
as  to  8]>ecies. 

One  of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the 
Black- headed  Gull  (L.  rulibundtu),  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  about  16  inches;  another  is  the 
Common  Gull  or  Sea-mkw  {L.  cantu),  mostly  of 
a  gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  fully  18 
inches  long ;  the  Herring  Gull  (L.  argeniatut),  a 
still  larger  species,  is  common  on  rocky  coasts ; 
the  Kittiwake  (L.  tridactyliu  or  L.  rista),  rather 
•mailer  than  the  first-named  species,  gray  and 
white,  destitute  of  hind-toe,  is  plentiful  where  the 
coast  is  girt  with  rocky  precipices,  on  the  narrow 
ledges  of  which  it  makes  its  nest;  its  young  and 
eggs  am  among  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit  of  the 
rock-fowlers;  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 
(L.  fuscus),  about  23  inches  long,  is  pretty  common, 
at  least  in  the  north;  the  Gkeat  Black-backed 
Gull  or  Waoel  (L.  marinus),  nearly  30  inches 
long,  is  not  rare;  and  the  Glaucous  Gull  or 
Burgomaster  (L.  glaucvs),  scarcely  inferior  to  it 
in  size,  though  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Great  Black-backed  species,  of  a  pale 
bluish-gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  is  a 
winter  visitant  from  the  arctic  regions.  This  species 
seems  to  have  acquired  its  name  of  Burgomaster 
from  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  its  size  and 
strength,  it  asserts  over  most  of  the  smaller  birds 
of  the  northern  seas,  compelling  them  to  relinquish 
prey  at  its  approach.  Some  of  the  British  species 
of  gull  are  also  common  in  North  America,  as 
the  Herring  Gull,  the  Great  Black-backed  GulL 
and  the  Kitti  wake;  but  the  Common  AMERICAN 
Gull  i  L.  zonorhynchus)  is  not  found  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  , 

GULLET.   See  (Esophagus. 

GUM,  a  general  term  applied  to  certain  exu- 
dations from  trees  and  plants,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  chemical  characters  and  their 
general  properties.  In  its  strictest  sense,  gum  is  a 
substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  trans- 
parent mucilage ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  oils,  either  tixed  or  volatde,  and  is  convertible 
into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gums  belonging  to  this  class  are  : 

1.  Gum  Arable,  which  is  gathered  from  the  stems 
of  Acacia  AralAca  and  Acacia  vera,  two  leguminous 
trees  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  varies  in  colour  from  a  light  straw  to 
a  garnet  red,  and  is  more  or  less  transparent :  the 
lightest  is  always  the  best  It  is  imported  from 
Barbary  and  Turkey. 

2.  Barbary  Gum,  a  dark-coloured  variety,  also 
imported  from  the  Marocoo  coast.  It  has  some 
qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  to 
confectioners,  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges,  fcc. 
It  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  acacia,  A. 
gummifera, 

3.  Gum  Qetlda,  an  inferior  quality  of  Barbary  gum. 

4.  Gum  Senegal  is  in  fine  large,  round  tears, 
generally  larger  than  the  finest  Gum  Arabic  ;  it 
is,  however,  darker  in  colour,  being  a  sherry  brown, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  pinkish  tint  perceptible 
on  the  surface  of  the  drops  or  tears.  It  is  found 
generally  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  is  yielded  by  two  species  of  acacia, 
viz.,  A.  Senegal  and  A.  Seyai.  It  is  much  valued 
for  dressing  various  textile  fabrics,  such  as  muslins 
and  silks,  and  is  also  used  by  confectioners  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  lozenges,  .to.  The  Acacia  Arabica 
is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed 
to  yield,  with  other  species,  the  following  gums 
known  in  commerce. 
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8.  Gum  Gattie,  which  ia  imported  very  largely, 
and  ia  produced  in  the  Dcccan,  Concan,  and  in 
Gujcrat 

6.  Gum  Babool,  an  inferior  gum,  imported  from 
Bengal. 

7.  East  Indian  Gum,  a  tolerably  good  variety, 
imported  from  Bombay. 

8.  Gum  Oomraumttee,  an  inferior  variety,  from 
the  province  of  Oomrawuttee. 

These  East  Indian  guma  are  all  dark  coloured, 
and  are  much  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Africa  ; 
they  are,  however,  extensively  imported  iuto  the 
porta  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  over  200  tona  are 
annually  received  into  those  ixirts. 

The  guma  above  described  principally  consist  of 
a  material  which  chemists  have  called  Arabin,  from 
its  being  the  chief  constituent  of  Gum  Arabic  We 
now  come  to  another  class  of  gums,  in  which  another 
material,  called  Bassorin,  from  its  being  first  noticed 
in  an  analysis  of  Gum  Bassora,  is  more  or  less 
present.    These  are : 

1.  Gum  Tratjacanth,  or  Dragon,  yielded  by  the 
leguminous  shrub  Astragalus  tragacantha ;  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
tragakantha*  The  finest  pieces  are  in  flakes,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  This  gum  is  more  or 
less  white,  and  nearly  opaque,  that  which  is  whitest 
and  most  opaque  being  the  best  It  is  only  {tartly 
soluble  iu  water,  formiug  a  white  paste,  instead  of  a 
transparent  solution ;  with  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid,  it  also  forms  a  similar  paste,  and  is  a  valuable 
cement,  holding  light  materials  with  great  tenacity. 
It  is  used  as  a  stiffening  material  for  various  textile 
fabrics,  and  is  much  valued  for  this  purpose,  where 
it  is  not  desired  to  give  gloss  to  the  mat*  rial  We 
receive  it  chiefly  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
It  is  mostly  produced  in  Northern  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor. 

2.  Gum  Kuteera,  yielded  by  Blerculia  urens  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  It  is  now  only  an  occasional 
im{K»rt,  though  formerly  a  considerable  quantity 
was  brought  to  this  country. 

3.  Gum  B>i9*nra.— This  is  imported  from  Baa- 
Bora  ;  henco  its  name ;  but  although  long  known 
in  commerce,  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined what  plant  produces  it.  Only  a  very  small 
quantity  reaches  this  country  from  time  to  time. 

4.  African  or  Sierra  Leone  Tragacanth. — This  is 
occasionally  imported  iu  small  quantities  from 
Western  Africa,  and  is  produced  by  Sterculia. 
tragacantha. 

Besides  the  true  gums,  there  are  the 

GiTM-REStys,  which  arc  much  more  mixed  in  their 
chemical  constituents;  in  general  terms,  however, 
they  may  be  said  to  consist  of  certain  resins  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  of  the  true  gum,  so  that  it  requires 
both  water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  them  entirely. 
They  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery, 
and  may  lie  said  to  form  a  connecting-link  between 
the  true  gums  and  the  true  resins,  commercially 
speaking.    The  principal  arc  : 

1.  Gum  Atofvttida,     See  AsaihutiDA.    2.  Gum 
Benzoin  or  Benjamin.  See  Bk>"/xmn.  3.  Gum  Sti/rax 
or  S'torttx  is  another  sweet-scented  gum-resin,  pro- 
duced by  Sti/mx  officinalis  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  It 
is  usually  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  a 
blackish  or  dark-gray  colour.    It  is  also  used  in 
perfumery.    4.  Gum  Sagapmvm,  another  medicinal 
gum  with  unpleasant  garlic-like  odour,  dark-brown 
colour,  and  a  soft  consistency.    It  is  not  known  , 
what  plant  produces  it,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  : 
to  be  obtained  from  a  Ferula.    5.  Gum  Galhanum,  \ 
See  Galbancm.    6.  Gum  Opopanaz  is  yielded  by  ] 
the  roots  of  another  umbelliferous  plant,  Opopanax  i 
ckironium.    It  cornea  from  the  Levant  in  reddish-  j 


yellow  lumps  of  a  disagreeable  smell  Its  only 
use  is  in  medicine,  chiefly  for  plasters.  7.  Gum 
Ammoniacum.  See  Ammoxaicum.  &  Gum  Myrrh 
is  a  very  sweet-smelling  gum  resin,  which  exude* 
from  the  stems  of  an  Abyssinian  shrub,  the  Balsa  m- 
odendron  myrrha.  Two  distinct  kinds  are  known 
in  commerce,  the  Turkish  and  the  East  Indian  ;  the 
former  is  the  better.  They  are  both  in  irregular- 
shaped  small  lumps,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter  in 
the  Turkish  sort.  Considerable  quantities  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  {wrfumery  for  dentifrices,  washes 
for  the  teeth,  Ac.,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  antiseptic  properties, 
and  for  the  agreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath.  From  15  to  20  tons  are  imported  annually. 
9.  Gum  Smmmony. — This  is  obtained  from  incisions 
made  purposely  in  the  crown  of  the  great  tap-root 
of  the  Convolvulus  noammonia,  which  is  tared  for 
the  purjKise.  It  is  of  a  dark  sap-green  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  greenish-gray,  iu  largo  and  small  cakes,  and  in 
irregular  fragments.  Its  use  is  extensive  as  a  mild 
and  safe  purgative  for  children,  but  scarcely  any 
drug  has  been  so  uncertain  in  its  operation,  owing 
to  the  excessive  adulteration  practised  upon  it  by 
the  Turks  previous  to  its  shipment  This  has  now 
lieen  obviated  by  importing  the  root  itself,  and 
extracting  the  gum  in  thiB  country. 

There  are  many  other  gums  known,  but  these 
are  the  oues  to  be  had  in  shops,  and  for  which 
uses  are  found  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  in 
medicine.  Many  also  of  the  true  resius,  as  copal 
aninu,  &a,  are  called  gums,  but  they  are  strictly 
resins.    Sec  KraiNS. 

Gum-substitutes  are  manufactured  from  wheat* 
starch,  farina  or  potato-starch,  sago-flour,  and  other 
feculas,  by  baking  or  roasting,  so  as  to  convert  the 
starch  iuto  Dextrine  (q.  v.).  This  is  now  an  im- 
portant manufacture,  iu  which  a  Large  amount  of 
capital  is  engaged.  They  are  made  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  by  the  Messrs  Laing  of  Manchester  and 
others,  and  are  largely  employed  in  dressing  calicoes 
and  other  fabrics,  also  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  gums  in  gumming  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 

Imstage  and  receipt  stamps,  which  are  made  adhesive 
>y  dextrine.  For  this  and  some  other  purposes,  the 
gum  substitutes  are  superior  to  the  real  gums,  as 
they  are  easily  dissolved,  and  can  l>e  spread  more 
equally  over  a  smooth  surface.  Very  large  quan- 
tities of  tho  starch  of  {mtatoes,  called  farina  or 
jiotato-flour,  arc  made  in  this  country,  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  continent  to  be  used  in  this 


GUMBI'NNEN,  a  thriving  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  ia  situated  on  both 
ttanks  of  the  Pissa,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Pregel 
68  miles  east-south  east  of  Konigsberg.  It  was  lirst 
regularly  laid  out  in  1724,  and  owes  its  riso  and 
prosperity  in  great  measure  to  the  settlement  here 
of  many  Protestants,  chiefly  from  Salzburg,  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  perse- 
cution. Among  other  institutions,  the  town  lias  a 
gymnasium,  with  11  professors  and  237  pnpila  (in 
1850),  and  two  hospitals.  Woollen-cloth  weaving, 
brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture.   Pop.  "43a 


GUM-BOIL,  an  Abscess  (q.  v.)  near  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  and  discharging  itself  towards  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gum  ;  usually  superficial,  but  some- 
times more  deeply  seated  in  connection  with  the 
bone,  and  causing  considerable  deformity,  with  risk 
of  Caries  (q.  v.)  or  Necrosis  (q.  v.).  Giun-boU  should 
be  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  simple  protection 
against  cold  and  external  injury ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  usually 
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good  practice  to  give  vent  to  it  by  a  pretty  free 

incision. 

GUM  TREE.    See  Eucalyptus  and  Tupelo. 

GC'MMEL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  state  of 
Bornu,  in  Lit,  12*  38'  N.,  and  long.  9"  21'  E.  In 
1S51,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr  Barth's  first  visit  to  (»., 
he  found  it  a  flourishing  town,  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  natron -trade,  with  a  weekly  market,  at 
which  were  300  stalls,  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of 
eluthinc,  tools,  {lottery,  victuals,  cattle,  horses,  &e, 
and  with  a  pop.  of  10,000  ;  but  in  1854,  on  visiting 
it  on  his  return- journey,  he  found  that,  during  the 
interval,  it  had  suffered  severely  from  civil  wars, 
sad  was  then  in  a  state  of  at  least  temporary  decay. 

GUM  MING,  a  disease  analogous  to  Canker  (q.  v.), 
sod  like  it,  very  destructive  to  fruit-trees,  but  con-  , 
fined  to  those  the  sap  of  which  readily  produces 
much  gum  ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and 
almond.  It  is  supposed  sometimes  to  originate 
in  woumls,  in  which  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum 
takes  place  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  severe  frosts,  and  to  lie  very  much 
dependent  nj«»u  causes  which  induce  a  general 
anhealthiness.  It  very  generally  terminates  in  the 
destruction,  not  merely  of  the  branch  in  which  it 
•  t  ..i!  it.--),  but  of  the  whole  tree,  although  trees  in 
which  it  is  in  sure  progress  sometimes  live  for 
jean,  and  meanwhile  produce  large  cr<>[>s  of  fruit. 
A  small  fungus  (Xctmasi>ora  crocea),  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gumming,  more 
proliably  appears  in  consequence  of  it. 

GUMRI,  an  old  town  of  Russian  Armenia,  on 
the  site  of  which  the  important  city  and  fortress  of 
Alexandraiiol  (|>op.  11,358)  have  been  recently  built 
The  site  is  on  the  high-road  to  Erivan,  and  is  60 
miles  north-west  of  that  town.  Alcxandrapol  is 
built  at  an  elevation  of  5800  feet  aliove  sea-level, 
and  here  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  men  are  often 
frozen  to  death  in  the  fields. 

GU'MTI,  a  river  of  India,  remarkable,  as  its 
same  is  meant  to  express,  for  its  windings,  rises  in 
a  small  lake  in  lat  28  35'  N.,  and  long.  80  10'  E, 
and  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  482  miles,  enters 
the  Ganges  from  the  left  in  Lit  25°  2ff  N.,  and 
long.  83°  15*  E.  It  is  navigable  for  inland  craft  as 
far  up  as  Lucknow,  which  is  fully  more  than  3<>0 
Biles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges.  At 
Jaunpore,  al>out  50  miles  from  the  Ganges,  it  is 
scanned  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches. 

GUN,  a  term  applied  in  its  most  general  appli- 
cation to  firearms  of  any  description,  but  in  the  more 
restricted  and  technical  sense  to  Cannon  (q.  v.).  A 
pin  is  a  frustum  of  a  right  cone,  with  a  cylinder 
excavated  round  the  axis,  to  serve  as  a  bore.  Close 
home  to  the  end  of  this  cylinder,  the  powder  is 
driven,  and  outside  it  is  the  hall  to  lie  expelle«L 
The  several  parts  are  shewn  in  the  figure  below. 


32-pounder  Gun  : 
4B.  V«r-h  of  inn;  AC  nr»t  reiniorve;  CD,  aeeond  reinforce; 
DE.  ebaw;  KB,  munle  ;  Pti.  bore;  Gil,  axU ;  aa,  neck;  &A, 
trerrh  i>ne«- ;  ce,  >>*re  ring;  4d,  flral  rnriforce  nuif  ,  f#, SetMnd 
leibforce  rln«  ;  ff.  muzzle  astragal  J  f.g,  muttlr  ■maiding*; 
k  K,  •hoiilitrr-  of  tt  uimiori»  ;  ii,  diameter  of  bore,  or  cuhbie; 
*,  k,  trunnion*  ;  /,  Tent ;  m,  breech  ,  n,  button. 

Tiie  trunnions  are  cast  in  one  mass  with  the 
piece,  and  are  placed  in  the  second  reinforce  in  such  , 


a  position  that  the  breech-end  of  the  gun  outweighs 
the  muzzle.  Their  axis  is  generally  about  half  theh 
diameter  below  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  locality 
has  several  conveniences  ;  but  for  the  maximum  of 
steadiness  in  the  recoil,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
axes  of  the  trunnions  and  of  the  gun  should  exactly 
intersect  The  use  of  the  trunnions  is  to  suspend 
the  cannon  on  its  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  readily  depressed  or  elevated,  but  so  that 
it  shall  have  no  horizontal  motion  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  whole  carriage. 

The  vent  or  touch-hole,  the  channel  through 
which  the  charge  is  fired,  is  a  small  cylindrical 
orifice  leading  at  an  angle  from  the  breech  of  the 
bore  towards  the  liase  ring.  The  explosion  within 
reacts  with  great  force  on  the  lower  jiortiou  of  the 
vent,  and  in  case  of  rapid  or  long-continued  tiring, 
soon  honeycombs  the  iron  or  brass,  ofteu  dislodging 
considerable  fragments.  This,  besides  diminishing 
the  regularity  of  the  action  of  the  jiowder  on  the 
projectile,  would  involve  danger  of  bursting  if  per- 
mitted to  any  great  extent  The  gun  so  affected 
is  therefore  Douched,  that  is,  has  a  new  vent  con- 
structed. The  process  consists  of  drilhug  a  female 
screw,  of  larger  than  the  required  diameter,  in  the 
metal  of  the  gun.  Into  this  matrix,  a  bar  of  pure 
copper  is  xi  re  wed  (copper  being  the  metal  least  liable 
to  fuse  under  the  intense  heat  of  ignited  gunjMiwder), 
and  the  vent  is  then  drilled  through  the  copper. 
Sir  A  Dickson  devised  the  following  simple  mode: 
he  rammed  a  cartridge  of  sand  .irmly  into  tho 
breech,  then  filled  the  vent  and  all  the  interstices 
with  molten  copper,  and  had  only  to  bore  a  hole 
through  the  latter  to  complete  the  operation.  In 
cases  of  great  urgency,  even  this  simple  procedure 
may  be  shorteued  by  the  insertion  of  the  stem  of 
a  tobacco-pipe  during  the  tilling ;  tho  pipe,  when 
removed,  leaves  a  jierfect  vent 

With  reference  to  Rifled  Cannon,  some  particulars 
have  already  been  given  under  Armstrong  Gun, 
ami  fuller  details  will  be  given  under  Kim.kd 
Firearms  (q.  v.). 

GUN-BOAT,  a  small  boat  or  vessel  armed  with 
one  or  more  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  From  its  small 
dimensions,  it  is  capable  of  running  clofe  inshore  or 
up  rivers,  and  from  the  same  cause  it  has  little 
chance  of  being  hit  by  a  larger  vessel  at  the  long 
range  which  the  carrying  power  of  its  guns  enables 


Gun-Boat. 


it  to  maintain.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war  (1854- 1856),  as  the  British  navy  was  without 
a  single  gun-l>oat,  a  large  squadron  of  them  was 
hastily  constructed  in  1855  and  1856,  but  too  late 
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for  that  special  war.  From  the  haste  with  which 
they  wen  put  together,  most  of  those  vessels 
proved  defective.  However,  by  aid  of  repairs  aiid 
new  construction,  Great  Britain  has  at  this  time 
(1SG2)  about  180  steam  gun- vessels  in  a  very  efficient 
condition.    Their  tonnage  is  small ;  their  horse- 

Eower  ranges  from  20  to  60  horses,  and  their  very 
eavy  armament  usually  consists  of  one  8-inch  gun, 
and  one  100- pounder  Armstrong  gun.  A  gun-boat 
is  attached  in  most  cases  to  some  larger  vessels, 
and  constitutes  a  lieutenant's  command.  In  the 
last  two  wars  with  China,  gun-boats  have  per- 
formed excellent  service,  having  penetrated  nearly 
to  Peking,  and  far  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang. 

GUN-CARRIAGE  is  a  very  important  element 
in  the  equipment  of  each  piece  ox  ordnance.  It 
requires  to  oe  of  great  strength,  and  at  the  same 


time  of  considerable  weight,  in  order  that  the  whole 
apparatus— gun  and  carriage  together — may  not  be 
driven  backward  by  the  recoU  in  firing.  Field-gun 
carriages  have,  besides,  to  bear  an  enormous  strain 
in  passing  at  a  rapid  pace  over  broken,  uneven,  or 
rocky  ground.  To  provide  for  this  severe  wear  and 
tear,  every  part  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision, 
made  of  well-seasoned  material,  and  on  strict 
mechanical  principles.  A  large  department,  fitted 
with  splendid  machinery,  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  called  the  Royal  Carriage  Department, 
is  charged  with  this  branch  of  manufacture  for  the 
British  service.  Carriages  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  service  for  which  they  may  be 
required ;  but  the  leading  kimla — viz.,  those  for 
field-service,  and  those  for  garrison  or  ship  duty 
represented  in   the  following   figures,  in 


block  or  tmll ; 
I,  na»e;  K,  tire  or  aireuk; 


Field  Gun  and  its  Carriage: 
B,  eheeka  or  bmckrU;   C,  axle-tree;  D,  oijrw ;  K,  tronnlon-hnle*; 


L,  nv«-t»;  a.  eye 

t  r  :  L ; ,  -  ■        i   ■  |i|i:m     n  piui.  |  ;  f9  DorlAre  Clipp^,  ,  .vi-mtiip 

i,  handapkke  ring  j  m,  elev«tin*  screw  ;  n,  handle*  of  elevating 


F,  wheel;  O,  felly;  H. 
or  eap-^iwre  bolu ;  t,  eupxqaare;  e,  axle-lree  band* ;  d. 


transom  bolt*;  e,  trunnion  plat<i;  /,  portfire  clipper;  f,  locking  plate;  h,  trail  plate ;  »,  loosing  chain  ;  *,  trail 


which  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  are  al*o 
given.  When  the  field-gun  is  to  be  moved,  the 
trail -plate  is  hooked  to  the  Limber  (q.  v.),  which 
converts  the  gun-carriage  and  Umber  into  a  four- 


Ship,  or  Garrison  Gun  and  Carriage : 
A,  tide  or  bracket;  B,  trantom ;  C,  etcps  t  D,  trunnion  hole  • 
E,  quoin. 

wheeled  vehicle,  capable  of  conveying  the  gun,  its 
tools  and  ammunition,  and  several  of  its  gunners. 
Information  relative  to  certain  species  of  gun- 
carriages  will  likewise  bo  found  under  Swivel  and 
Platform  Traversing. 

GUN-COTTON,  a  detonating  substance  dis- 
covered by  Schonbcin  in  1846,  ana  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.  One  part  of  finely  carded  cotton 
is  immersed  in  15  jwirts  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  15)  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  I  845).  The  cotton  must  be 
completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  otherwise  it 
becomes  so  hot  as  to  undergo  immediate  decomposi- 
tion. After  a  few  minutes'  inimersiou,  it  must  be 
plunged  into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water,  and 
then  washed  tdl  the  moist  mass  ceases  to  Bhew  any 
acid  reaction  when  placed  on  litmus  paper.  It  is 
then  to  be  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  170*. 

Any  subetance  containing  cellulose,  such  as  tow, 
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linen,  saw-dust,  paper,  &c,  may  be  employed  instead 
of  cotton,  and  tne  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  explosive  compound  seems,  front 
the  researches  of  Hadow,  to  be  as  follows :  the 
composition  of  cellulose  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C,eH,,04tt.  In  the  formation  of  gun-cotton 
or  pyroxt/lin  (derived  from  p&r,  fire,  and  xyfon,  wood), 
nine  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
(NOJ,  so  that  the  formula  for  the  new  compound  is 
C(4Ht,9NO4,0,4.  The  fibre,  in  undergoing  this 
change  increases  more  than  80  per  cent  in  weight, 
and  acquires  perfectly  new  properties.  Although 
scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  unchanged 
cotton,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  harsh- 
ness, by  the  crepitating  sound  which  it  yields  when 
pressed  by  the  hand,  by  its  having  lost  the  property 
of  depolarisation  which  ordinary  cotton  possesses, 
and  by  its  electric  condition.  Iodine  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  affords  a  certain 
means  of  distinguishing  explosive  from  ordinary 
cotton.  If  the  former  is  moistened  with  this  iodins 
solution,  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  subets 
quently  added  (one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  water), 
a  yellow  colour  is  evolved ;  while  ordinary  cotton 
wool,  when  similarly  treated,  assumes  a  blue  colour. 
Its  most  remarkable  property  is,  however,  the 
facility  with  which  it  takes  tire,  and  its  rapid  and 
complete  combustion.  In  the  open  air  it  burns  with 
a  flash,  but  without  smoke  or  report;  and  a  tem- 
perature of  somewhat  less  than  4O0°  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  it,  being  nearly  200*  lesr  than  that  required 
to  ignite  gunpowder.  Authorities,  hownver,  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  required  temperatare,  which 
seems  to  vary  with  the  mode  in  which  the  gun- 
cotton  is  prepared.   Some  specimens  have  exploded 
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when  being  dried  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
13*2*.  When  fired  in  a  contined  apace,  it  produces 
violent  explosive  effects,  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
combustion,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  gaseous 
matter  which  it  yields.  From  numerous  experi- 
ments, it  appears  that  one  drachm  will  yield  130  or 
140  cubic  inches  of  gases  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
standards  of  temperature  and  pressure.  These 
gases  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitro- 
gen, with  small  quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
cvanogen,  and  nitric  oxide  ;  and  water  is  likewise 
formed  in  the  act  of  combustion.  Liko  gunpowder, 
it  also  explodes  when  sharply  struck  with  a  hard 
body. 

In  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  its  combus- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  short  space  of  time 
during  which  its  propulsive  force  is  exerted ;  and 
further,  in  consequence  of  water  or  steam  being  one 
of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  it  is  not  appli- 
cable for  firearms.  It  may,  however,  be  beneficially 
employed  in  raining  operations,  and  if  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  its  strength  is  increased, 
and  it  produces  less  fume  and  noxious  vapours  than 
gunpowder.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  relative  explosive  forces  of  gun-cotton 
and  gunpowder.  According  to  Maurey,  one  part  of 
gun-cotton  is  equivalent  to  five  parts  of  gunpowder 
in  blasting  hard  rocks,  and  equivalent  to  two  parts 
of  powder  in  blasting  soft  limestone ;  while  other 
authorities  regard  one  part  of  cotton  as  equivalent 
to  six,  or  even  to  eight  parts,  of  blasting  powder. 

The  main  objections  to  its  more  general  use  in 
mining  operations  are,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 

Sroduct  that  jiossesaes  uniform  properties,  and  the 
anger  of  employing  a  material  wltich  in  some  cases 
is  nearly  as  safe  and  stable  as  gunpowder,  and  in 
others  will  explode  on  the  application  of  a  very 
slight  heat  or  pressure,  if  not  sjiontaneously. 

The  results  of  Hadow's  investigations  explain  the 
conflicting  statements  relating  to  the  properties  of 
this  substance.  He  has  shewn  that  its  composition 
varies  with  the  strength  of  the  acids  employed  in 
its  formation,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  compound 
represented  by  the  formula  Ca,H,  ,9N04,03  0,  which 
has  been  assumed  in  this  article  to  represent  the 
composition  of  gun-cotton,  there  are  other  gun-cot- 
tons represented  by  the  formulas  C,,Htt,8N04,0,0, 
O,.Ht,.7XO„0,„  and  C,.Ht4.GN04,0,,  ;  a  cer- 
tain numlier  of  equivalents  of  H  in  the  cellulose 
bfing  in  each  case  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  equivalents  of  N04.  The  compound 
which  is  best  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  Collodion 
(q.  v.)  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Ct4H4t,8N04,0  0.  It  is  obtained  by  using  acids 
of  a  strength  intermediate  between  H0.N0,  + 
21H0.S0,)  +  3Aq.  and  HO.NO,  +2(HO,S01)  +  4Aq. 

GUN  FACTORIES,  Royal,  are  government 
establishments  at  Woolwich  and  Elswick,  near  New- 
castle-on  Tyne,  for  the  construction  of  great  guns  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  For  a  very  long 

Keriod  there  had  been  at  Woolwich  a  small  factory 
>r  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  but  guns  of 
ca«t  iron  were  obtained  from  private  foundries  by 
contract.  At  last  it  was  determined  that  govern- 
ment should  become  in  part  its  own  gun-founder, 
and  extensive  workshops  were  erected  in  1855— 
1856.  The  adoption  of  the  Armstrong  wrought-iron 
gun  into  general  use  in  the  service,  in  1859,  arrested 
the  further  making  of  cast-iron  guns,  and  occasioned 
again  a  great  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  shops 
and  costly  machinery.  At  this  time  (1862),  when 
the  whole  establishment  is  in  full  work,  the  Arm- 
strong factories  may  be  counted  as  among  the  most 
remark.thle  sights  in  the  kingdom.  In  each  depart- 
ment, whatever  the  process,  it  is  repeated  over  and 
■  again,  till  long  parallel  lines  of  similar  mills  are 


seen,  each  busily  fashioning  a  separate  gun.  Iron  at 
red-heat  is  lirst  wound  round  a  solid  cure  (repre- 
senting the  bore  of  the  future  gun),  as  tape  w!,*h4 
be  round  a  pencil ;  and  then  by  the  action  of  suc- 
cessive blows  from  a  steam-hammer,  the  strips  art* 
welded  into  a  compact  cylinder  of  wrought  iron  of 
extreme  density.  This  cylinder,  after  undergoing 
several  heatings  and  ]>oundings  with  the  steam- 
hammer,  is  encompassed  with  wrought-iron  rings  of 
immense  strength,  and  then  transmitted  to  the 
boring-mil L  Here  the  proper  calibre  is  imparted  to 
it ;  in  another  department,  the  bore  is  rifled  ;  in 
another,  the  outside  of  the  gun  is  carefully  turned ; 
and  in  yet  another,  the  whole  is  polished  and 
browned.  A  gun  is  several  weeks  in  its  passage 
through  these  many  processes.  By  the  ingeuuity 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  superintendent,  and 
Mr  John  Anderson,  his  able  assistant,  every  part 
of  the  difficult  manufacture  has  been  reduced  to  a 
question  of  machinery.  About  2500  guus  have  to 
this  time  been  turned  out  complete,  and  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  made  have  been 
finally  rejected  on  proof.  The  cost  of  the  guns  as 
now  (1862)  made  is,  on  an  average,  as  follows  :  12- 
pounder,£lOO;  18-pounder,£l50;  40-pounder,  £250 ; 
70-pounder,  £400;  110-pouuder,  £500.  The  royal 
gun-factory  at  Woolwich  is  estimated  to  cost  for 
1862— 1863  the  sum  of  £291,883,  of  which  £7525 
are  for  management;  £145,751  for  the  wages  of 
2329  artificers  and  labourers ;  £6375  fur  buddings ; 
and  £132,232  for  stores  to  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns. 

The  establishment  at  Elswick  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  contractor's  foundry.  It  was  originally 
the  manufactory  of  Sir  Wdliam  (then  Mr)  Arm* 
strong  &  Co.,  engineers  and  founders,  and  in  it 
was  originally  developed  much  of  the  machinery  for 
making  Armstrong  guns ;  it  is  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary  and  supplement  to  the  gun-factory  in 
Woolwich  arsenal,  the  guns  being  turned  out  at  a 
contract  price,  payable  after  they  havo  passed  a 
rigid  inspection. 

GUNDAMU  K,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  claims 
notice  merely  in  connection  with  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Cabul  in  1842.  It  was  here  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  British  force,  when  within  28  miles 
of  the  shelter  of  Jellalabad,  was  massacred,  to  the 
number  of  100  soldiers  and  300  camp-followers,  only 
one  man  effecting  his  esca]>e. 

GUNDU'K,  a  river  of  India,  joins  the  Ganges 
from  the  left  or  north  side,  opposite  to  Patna, 
after  a  south-east  course  of  about  400  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  rise  beyond  the  Himalaya,  in  lat. 
29'  40>  N.,  and  long.  83*  14'  E.,  while  its  remotest 
source  within  that  range  is  said  to  be  at  the  foot 
of  Dhwalagiri.  After  a  course  of  200  miles,  it 
becomes  practicable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden. 
Near  this  point,  the  river  touches  the  British  terri- 
tory, dividing  it  for  15  miles  from  NepauL 

GUNDULITSCH,  Iwax,  the  most  celebrated 
Serbian  poet  of  earlier  times,  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Gundulitech  the  historian,  and  was  born  8th  August 
1588,  in  the  town  of  Ragusa.  After  he  had  corn* 
pleted  his  primary  education  and  philosophic  studies 
under  the  Jesuits,  he  betook  himself,  at  the  age  of 
21,  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  ho  made 
such  rapid  advances,  that  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  first  offices  of  the  Raguaan 
republic.  He  died  in  1638.  On  the  20th  December 
1838,  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  his  death,  a 
grand  requiem  was  sung  in  memory  of  the  peek 
in  the  Academic  Church  of  Agranx— G.'s  poetical 
works,  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  epical,  are  a  faithful 
mirror  of  the  stirring  time  in  which  they  were  com- 
He  was  the  earliest  dramatic  writer  of  the 
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Slavic  race,  and  the  theatre  of  Ragusa,  on  which  his  [ 
pieces  were  performed,  was  the  first  Slavic  theatre. 
His  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  is  an  epic, 
The  Osmanli,  in  20  cantos,  in  which  he  sings  the 
deeds  of  Osman  II.,  and  the  fame  of  the  Poles  and 
their  king,  Wladislaw  IV.,  in  the  campaign  of  1621. 
This  work  was  first  published  at  Ragusa  in  1626 ; 
the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gaj  (A  gram,  1844).  Of 
his  dramas,  may  be  mentioned  A  riadne,  The  Rape 
of  Proserpina,  Galatea,  Diana,  Armida,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Love,  Ceres,  Cleopatra,  Adonis,  and  The  Coral; 
of  liia  other  poems,  Hymn  on  the  Greatness  of  Owl, 
and  The  Tears  of  the  Afflicted  Son.  G.  also  made 
■everal  translations  from  the  Italian  poets. 

GUN  MAKING,  GUN-TRADE.  Although 
gunnery  and  gun  relate  almost  wholly  to  great 
guns  or  cannon,  the  word  gunmaking  is  always 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  comprising 
muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  carbines.  In  England, 
the  great  seat  of  this  trade  was  formerly  London, 
whose  workmen  stood  unrivalled  throughout  Europe 
for  the  excellence  of  their  production  ;  but  of  later 
years  the  gun mak  : .  oi  [iirmingham  have  succeeded, 
from  local  advantages,  in  turning  out  barrels  of 
proved  power  at  such  a  price  as  to  defy  competition. 
Since  then  the  Loudon  makers  have  confined  them- 
■elves  to  'finishing,'  or  putting  together,  an  art 
requiring  the  utmost  nicety ;  and  even  in  this, 
the  skilled  labour  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  has  now 
nearly  equalled  them.  Then;  are,  therefore,  several 
centres  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  whence  first- 
rate  arms  are  to  be  obtained  ;  but,  as  a  w  hole,  the 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain  bear  off  the  palm 
over  all  the  world,  though  St  Lticnnc,  Liege,  Vienna, 
Suhl,  and  the  United  States  bid  fair  to  overtake 
them  in  the  race. 

Machinery  has  been  comparatively  flow  in  being 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  it  ha*  made  giant 
strides;  and  now  the  government  manufactory  at 
Enfield,  in  which  numerous  ingenious  machines 
have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States,  is 
fitted  with  every  mechanical  appliance,  and  can 
turn  out  many  thousand  arms  per  annum,  each 
of  which  so  exactly  corresponds  to  pattern,  that 
all  the  constituent  pieces  are  interchangeable. 
Barrels,  instead  of  being  forged  by  the  hand- 
hammer,  are  rolled  at  once  with  a  uniform  pres- 
sure, and  then  welded  at  one  heat.  In  the  United 
8tates,  barrels  are  at  present  made  of  cast  steel, 
first  formed  in  the  solid,  and  then  bored  by  a 
succession  of  borers  of  increasing  diameter.  These 
cast-steel  barrels  are  rapidly  superseding  all  others 
— at  least  for  sporting  purposes— in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America.  Another  favourite  modern 
material  for  barrels  is  '  laminated  steel'  See 
Barrel.  Barrels  well  constructed  of  laminated 
steel,  resist  a  bursting  pressure  of  82,000  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas 
common  'twist'  barrels  will  only  withstand  about 
84,000  lbs. 

When  the  barrel  is  finished,  however  made,  it  is 
proofed,  under  very  heavy  charges  of  powder.  All 
non-government  barrels  made  in  England  must  be 
proofed  at  the  p roofing-houses  of  London  or  Bir- 
mingham ;  government  arms  are  tested  at  Enfield. 

The  portions  of  the  lock  (q.  v.)  are  made  some 
of  iron  and  some  of  steel,  cither  forged  by  hand, 
or,  as  in  the  great  manufactories,  stamped  out 
by  a  powerful  machine.  The  stock  is  turned  by 
machinery  from  strong  light  wood.  On  all  accounts 
taken  together,  it  is  found  that  no  wood  is  so 
well  adapted  as  walnut.  The  finishing  or  putting 
together  of  guns  is  an  art  in  itself ;  the  utmost 
attention  having  to  be  devoted  to  everything  that 
will  secure  solidity,  lightness,  and  the  most  minute 
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f  accuracy  of  fitting.  Skilled  artificers  in  the  gun- 
trade  command  excellent  wages ;  rarely  less  than 
30*.,  and  often  as  much  as  £3  a  week. 

In  fitting  and  finishing,  London  is  generally 
admitted  to  stand  unequalled ;  Paris,  however, 
making  a  good  and  near  second.  For  barrels, 
Birmingham,  St  Etienne,  and  Liege  have  the  most 
repute.  In  all  respects,  Toledo,  once  famed  for  its 
blades,  holds  a  high  character  in  regard  to  its 
guns,  both  for  sporting  and  military  purposes  In 
the  United  States,  Windsor  and  Hartford  are  the 
leading  manufactories,  with  Harper's  Ferry  for 
government  arms ;  but  the  quality  of  American 
workmanship  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  cheapness 
in  the  article  turned  out  The  British  export  trade 
in  small-arms  is  very  great,  the  return  for  tho 
year  1860,  when  peace  reigned  in  America,  shewing 
260,921  stand  of  a  declared  value  of  £333,283. 

GUNNEL  (Cunnellus,  or  Muramoidcs),  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Blenny  (q.  v.)  famdy,  of  more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  true  olenniea.   The  species  are 


Gunnel  or  Butterfiah  [ChtnmUus  vulgaris). 

pretty  numerous,  but  only  one  is  British,  the  Com- 
mon or  SfOTfUt  G.  or  Butter  pihh  (G.  vulgaris), 
often  to  be  found  in  tide-pools  on  the  Bea-shore; 
seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long;  of  a 
deep  olive  colour,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots  on  the 
back,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  thickness  of 
the  mucous  secretion  with  which  it  is  covered.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  Britain  except  for  bait. 

GUNNER,  in  the  British  army,  is  the  private 
soldier  of  the  corps,  of  artillery  ;  he  receives  Is.  3  j  </. 
per  diem,  besides  a  penny  a  day  for  beer :  his  uni- 
form is  blue  with  rca  facings,  and  red  stripes  on  the 
trousers ;  and  his  arms  consist  of  a  carbine  and 
sword-bayonet 

At  the  present  time,  when  artillery  is  used  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  science,  the  training  a  gunner 
must  undergo,  to  become  thoroughly  efficient,  is  long 
and  arduous.  His  eye  must  be  sufficiently  acuta 
to  estimate  distances  instantly  and  proximately; 
and  withal,  he  must  possess  physical  strength  cap- 
able of  sustaining  tho  exertions  necessary  for  the 
service  of  heavy  guns  and  tho  removal  of  shot  and 
ponderous  artillery  stores. 

Master-gunners  are  pensioned  sergeants  of  artillery, 
who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  small 
towers  or  forts  ;  they  are  divided  into  three  daises, 
of  which  those  in  the  first  class  receive  6s.,  in  the 
second,  3*.  6tt,  and  in  the  third,  3s.  a  day.  Master- 
gunners  are  now  borne  in  the  Coast  Brigade  of 
Royal  Artillery,  but  the  office  has  much  degener- 
ated in  importance  since  it  was  first  created,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  navy,  the  gunner  ranks  first  among  the 
warrant-officers,  and  next  in  order  to  the  second 
master  in  regard  to  taking  command  of  a  ship.  His 
pay  varies  on  sea-service  from  6s.  7'/.  to  4s.  Od,  m 
day,  and  on  harbour- service,  from  5s.  1<L  to  3*  Sd.  a 
day.    His  uniform  consists  of  a  blue  coat,  blu*  cap. 
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and  officer'*  rwoni.  A  gunner  rises  from  before  the 
mast  by  steadiness,  sobriety,  and  intelligence.  On 
appointment,  he  must  satisfy  examiners  appointed 
hy  the  Admiralty  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified. 
His  duties  are  highly  important :  he  has  charge 
of  all  powder  and  artillery  stores  on  board,  and 
U  bound  to  see  that  the  guns  are  always  fully 
equipped  for  action.  In  exercising  with  the  guns, 
the  fanner  is  instructor  of  the  sadors,  and,  under 
the  captain,  is  responsible  for  their  efficiency.  The 
gunner  6-matc  is  assistant  to  the  gunner,  and  stands 
second  among  the  petty-officers,  To  be  continued 
in  his  rank,  he  must  pass  an  examination  in  gunnery 
on  board  H.MA  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth.  His 
pay  varies  from  £3,  9a  9ef.  a  month  to  £3,  2s. 
Seamen-gunners  are  continuous  service  sailors,  who 
are  trained  in  gunnery  and  great-gun  exercise.  One 
has  the  direction  of  each  gun,  with  ordinary  seamen 
under  him  to  perform  the  heavy  part  of  working  it 
A  seaman-gunner,  if  in  the  1st  class,  receives  4a.  a 
day  beyond  his  pay  as  seaman,  and  '2d  a  day  if  in 
the  2d  class. 


GUNXKRY.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  of  other  physical  circumstances  affecting  the 
flight  of  projectiles,  prevented  any  correct  theory 
of  gunnery  being  arrived  at  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
artillery.  The  first  author  professedly  treating  on 
the  night  of  cannon-shot  was  Nicolas  Tartaglia,  a 
distinguished  Italian  mathematician,  who,  in  1537, 
published  his  work,  La  Jfuom  Scientia.  He  had 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  but  his 
guesses  were  shrewd  and  often  marvellously  near  the 
truth.  Among  other  things  he  ascertained  that  no 
portion  of  the  track  described  by  a  ball  is  a  right  line, 
and  as  a  practical  aid  to  artillerists,  he  devised  the 
gunner's  Quadrant  (q.  v.).  After  Tartaglia,  many 
philosophers,  especially  of  Italy,  theorised  on  the 
question,  and  various  tables  of  ranges,  elevations, 
charges,  Ac.,  had  been  published,  all  more  or  less  fal- 
lacious, when  a  nearer  approach 


>ach  to  accuracy  appeared 
Galileo's  Dialogue*  on  Motion,  printed  in  1638. 
The  officers  who  had  charge  of  artillery  in  actual 
use  were  too  little  gifted  with  scientific  education  to 
deduce  theory  from  practice ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Robins,  who  wrote  in  1742,  but  four  working-gunners 
— Collado,  Browne,  Eldred,  and  Aldcrson,  of  whom 
the  three  last  were  Englishmen— have  left  treatises 
of  any  value  on  the  use  of  their  weapons. 

Galileo,  in  his  contributions  to  physics,  had  shewn 
that  cannon-shot,  or  any  other  projectiles,  being 
affected  by  the  downward  force  of  gravity,  would 
travel  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  unless  affected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  phdosopher  pointed 
oat  modes  by"  which  the  disturbances  caused  by 
this  resisting  medium  might  be  ascertained ;  but 
subsequent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Newton 
and  Bernouilli,  till  the  time  of  Robins,  chose  to 
assume  that  the  atmospherical  resistance  was  but 
nominal,  and  boldly  asserted  that  all  shot  described 
parabolas  in  their  course.  In  1742,  Mr  Benjamin 
Bobins,  who  must  be  considered  the  real  founder 
of  the  science,  published  his  New  Principle*  of 
Ovnnrry,  a  work  the  result  of  long  and  almost 
exhaustive  experiments.  He  treated  of  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  of 
the  effects  of  varying  length  and  weight  in  guns, 
and  of  almost  everything  which  in  any  way  related 
to  the  motion  of  projectiles,  carrying  the  theory 
of  gunnery  nearly  to  perfection.  As  one  result  of 
his  experiments,  Robins  established  the  law  that 
common  shot  encountered  a  resistance  from  the 
air  during  their  passage,  which  increased  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  or  very  nearly  so;  and 
that  their  courses  differed  widely  from  parabolas. 
By  means  of  the  Ballistic  Pendulum  (q.  v.),  he 
measured  the  speed  of  balls  at  tho  very  cannon's 


mouth.  Kuler,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  a, 
added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  ny 
his  commentaries  on  the  work  of  Robins ;  as  did 
also  the  mathematician  Hutton. 

The  theory  of  gunnery,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deduced 
from  the  universal  laws  of  motion,  without  regard  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  falls  under  the  more  general 
head  of  Projectiles  (q.  v.).  But  except  in  firing 
bombs,  which  from  their  low  velocity  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  mere 
mathematical  theory  is  of  little  service.  All  the 
real  practical  rules  have  been  deduced  from  experi- 
ment. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
results  thus  arrived  at 

For  a  given  charge  and  weight  of  projectUe,  there 
is  a  certain  length  of  bore  that  gives  the  greatest 
velocity ;  the  cause  being,  that  with  a  less  length  some 
of  the  powder  is  discharged  undecomposed,  and  with 
a  greater,  the  combustion  is  finished  before  the  ball 
leaves  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  has  to  contend  with 
the  friction  of  the  gun  without  receiving  additional 
impulses.  Increase  of  length,  accompanied  by  propor- 
tionate increase  of  charge,  gives  increased  velocity ; 
but  the  greater  velocity  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 
cube  root  of  the  increased  length. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  projectile  having  to  displace  its  own  bulk 
of  it  as  it  advances ;  for  in  tho  case  of  a  body  moving 
with  great  velocity,  the  air  becomes  condensed  in 
front  of  it,  while  that  behind  is  highly  rarined. 
The  displaced  air  behind  does  not  return  freely 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  until  the  speed  of  the  ball 
is  reduced  to  1400  feet  per  second ;  tho  maximum 
profitable  velocity  is  calculated  to  be  1600  feet,  and 
that  or  any  higher  speed,  is  believed  to  be  reduced 
to  1400  feet  after  a  course  of  400  feet 

The  resistance  offered  to  bodies  by  the  air  is  as 
their  surfaces,  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  round  or  cylindrical 
shot,  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters;  whilst  the 
power  of  the  bodies  themselves  to  overcome  resist* 
ance  is  as  their  weights,  or  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters.  Of  course  balls  of  like  size  but  different 
density  will  produce  widely  different  results.  Hence 
the  greater  range  of  solid  as  compared  to  hollow 
shot  Solid  shot  fired  with  equal  velocities  and 
elevations,  range  as  their  weight,  the  heavier 
overcoming  atmospheric  resistance  better  than  the 
lighter.  Shot  of  equal  weight  and  diameter  will 
range  according  to  their  velocities ;  but  not  in 
direct  proportion,  for  the  retarding  power  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Velocities  of  shot 
of  equal  diameter  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
charges. 

The  diminution  in  speed  caused  by  atmospheric 
resistance  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
table  of  the  speed  of  a  32- pounder  at  different 
parts  of  its  course ;  it  being  premised  that  a  body 
in  vacuo,  once  started,  should  move  ad  infinitum, 
without  decrease  of  velocity  : 

Initinl  velocity,     .      .      .  1000  feet  per  second. 

Velocity   400  yards  from  gun,  Wit  • 

,1000  »  1000  » 

m        1500  •  608  » 

•        20I.K)  m  464  m 

r        2000  m  867  # 

Action  and  reaction  being  always  equal  and  in 
opjiosite  directions,  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder 
acts  with  equal  force  upon  the  ball  and  the 
cannon  from  which  it  is  discharged,  the  former 
demonstrating  this  in  its  range,  and  the  latter  by 
its  recoil.  This  recod  has  to  be  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible,  either  by  the  weight  of  the  gun 
itself,  or  by  its  secure  attachment  to  a  ponderous 
carriage.  The  momentum  of  the  recoil,  being  the 
product  of  the  shot's  weight  and  the  velocity,  is 
readily  calculated.     The  common  charge  of  a 
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24  pounder  gun,  being  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
■hot,  or  eight  pounds,  the  momentum  of  ooth  shot 
and  gun,  will  be  1600  (the  initial  velocity)  x  24 
m  38,400.  which,  divided  by  5600,  or  the  gun's 
weight  in  founds,  gives  about  seven  feet  as  the 
velocity  per  second  ;  if  the  gun  is  attached  to  a 
carriage,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  gun  for  a  divisor. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  effects  of  varying 
charge  and  elevation  on  different  kinds  of  guns.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams.  The  line  of  sight  of  a  gun  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  back-sight  on 
the  breech  and  the  fore-sight,  a  notch  in  the  muzzle 
t  on  the  first  re  inforce  (see  fig.  1,  w* 


Fig.  L 

ABC  is  the  line  of  sight).  The  fore-sight  B  is 
immovable,  but  the  back-sight  A  is  so  constructed 
that  the  notch  shall  be  at  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  the  axis  of  the  gun.  When  the  line  ABC  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  horizontal,  the  discharge  is 
•point-blank;'  but  when  the  back-sight  is  raised, 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  gun  will  he  to  a  point 
more  elevated  than  that  to  which  the  line  of  sight 
is  directed,  as  in  fig.  2,  where  the  original  impulse 

D 


Fig.2L 

received  by  the  shot  is  towards  D.  Consequently, 
by  raising  the  back-sight,  a  greater  elevation,  and, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  range,  is  given  to  the  piece. 
In  regard  to  {mint-blank  discharge,  Tartaglia  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ball  in  describing  the  whole  trajec- 
tory or  path  is  the  same  as  it  would  require  to  fall 
by  gravity  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ground. 
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As  regards  penetration,  it  was  found  by  experi- 
ments against  a  martello  tower  at  Eastbourne, 
with  a  range  of  1832  yards,  that  solid  shot  from 
the  40-pouhder  Armstroug  penetrated  into  good 
masonry  from  47  to  65  inches,  and  from  an  80- 
pound  er  Armstrong  51  to  90  inches.  For  other 
particular*  relative  to  the  art  of  gunnery,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Loading,  Projectiles,  Wisdaok,  Ac 
The  important  j>oint  of  the  rotation  of  a  ball  or  bolt 
will  be  considered  under  Rifled  Firearms. 

GUNNY  BAGS  are  bags  made  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  or  sacking,  manufactured  in  India, 
and  chiefly  in  Bengal,  from  which  they  are  largely 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fibre 
of  which  the  cloth  is  made  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
same  species  of  Corchonu,  which  yield  the  jute 
(q.  v.)  of  commerce  The  cotton  of  America  is 
mostly  packed  in  gunny  bags,  of  which  the  number 
exported  to  America  from  Bengal  in  1796  was 
34,000,  but  had  increased  to  8,759,185  in  1851. 
Great  quantities  are  also  exported  to  China,  Australia, 
and  other  countries.  They  are  partly  made  up 
into  bags  in  Bengal,  partly  exported  as  Gunny  chuts 
or  chulfets,  pieces  of  size  suitable  for  being  imme- 
diately made  into  hags.  The  manufacture  of  these 
is  the  great  domestic  industry  of  all  the  populous 
eastern  districts  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  pervades  all 
classes,  and  gives  occupation  to  men,  women,  and 
children.  Boatmen  employ  themselves  in  it  in 
their  spare  moments,  husbandmen,  palanquin-carriers, 
and  domestic  servants,  being  Hindus,  for  Moham- 
medans spin  cotton  only.  It  'forms  the  never- 
failing  resource  of  that  most  humble,  patient,  and 
despised  of  created  beings,  the  Hindu  widow,  saved 
by  law  from  the  pile,  out  condemned  by  opinion 
and  custom  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  literally 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest  domestic 
drudgery  in  the  very  household  where  once,  iwrhaps, 
her  will  was  law.*  (Royle's  Fibrou*  Plant*  of  India.) 
Hence  the  very  low  prices  at  which  gunny  bags  are 
sold.  There  are  few  articles  of  commerce  bo  widely 
diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny  bag. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  well-known  explosive  mixture 
composed  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal  Of  use 
in  several  trades,  its  principal  employment  is  in  the 
discharge,  for  war  or  sport,  of  projectiles  from  fire- 
arms, and  in  theprocesses  of  blasting  during  mining 
or  quarrying.  The  history  of  gunpowder  has  been 
already  given  under  Firearms  (q.  v.),  and  it  will 
therefore  be  only  necessary  now  to  consider  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  when  )>owder  is 
ignited,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  short  description 
of  the  manufacture. 

Extreme  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the  purity 
of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of 
gunpowder.  The  principal  impurity  of  nitre  or 
saltpetre  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  would  have  a  very 
injurious  action  on  gunpowder  by  weakening  its 
power.  The  details  of  the  process  of  purification 
of  the  nitre  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article, 
The  sulphur  may  lie  purified  either  by  fusion  (when 
the  heavier  impurities  sink,  and  the  fighter  ones 
may  be  removed  by  skimming)  or  by  distillation. 
The  preparation  of  the  charcoal  is  a  moat  import- 
ant point  It  should  be  light  and  porous,  should 
yield  a  very  small  amount  of  ash,  especially  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  other  deliquescent  salts,  and 
should  contain  little  moisture.  The  woods  yielding 
the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder  are  black  alder, 
poplar,  spindle-tree,  willow,  and  dogwood,  the  last 
named  giving  off  the  largest  volume  of  gaa  when 
ignited  with  a  given  weight  of  nitre,  and  being  on 
that  account  especially  used  for  rifle  powder. 
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A  rut  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  anrt  by  different  nations,  to 
discover  tbe  proportions  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal best  adapted  for  the  production  of  different 
kinds  of  gunpowder  ;  and  upon  the  whole  there  has  I 
been  great  uniformity  in  the  results,  as  may  be 
from  the  following  table  of  the  percentage 


of  the  powder  of  different  nat 
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The  chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the  ignition 
of  gunpowder  are  commonly  described  as  follows  : 
When  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  oxygen  of  the 
litre  combines  with  the  charcoal  or  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  the  potassium  combines  with  the  | 
sulphur  to  form  sulphide  (or  Bulphuret)  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  nitrogen  is  liberated ;  the  reaction 
being  shewn  in  the  equation  K.O.N0,  +  S  +  3C= 
SCO,  +  N  +  KS.  Powder  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent each  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents 
of  carbon,  would  contain  74*8  tier  cent  of  nitre,  11*9 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  13  3  per  cent  of  carbon 
or  charcoal,  which  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
Austrian  powder  in  the  above  table.  It  is  easily 
shewn  that  one  volume  of  such  powder  would  yield 
296  volumes  of  mixed  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases,  after  the  ordinary  reduction  for  temperature 
sad  pressure,  although  from  the  intense  heat  devel- 
oped at  the  moment  of  explosion  the  actual  dila- 
tation amounts  to  at  least  1500  times  the  volume 
of  the  powder  employed.  The  only  solid  residue,  > 
•apposing  the  above  equation  to  represent  the  true 
reaction,  is  sulphide  of  potassium  (KS),  and  part 
of  this  is  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  explosion, 
causing  a  whitish  smoke  by  its  combustion,  while 
the  part  that  is  not  burned  gives  the  peculiar  odour 
to  the  washings  of  the  gun- barrel. 

Ii  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  is  added,  more  or 
earl  nmic  oxide  gas  is  generated  as  a  product  of 
combustion.  Blasting  powder  is  so  comjwsed  that, 
theoretically,  it  should  yield  on  explosion  a  mixture 
of  carlwnic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  eases,  and  leave  a 
residue  of  bisulphide  of  potassium ;  the  reaction  being 
expressed  by  the  equation  KO,NO,  +  23  +  4C  = 
200  +  2CO,  +  N  +  KSt.  A  powder  composed 
according  to  this  formula  would  contain  64*4  per 
cent  of  nitre,  20*4  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  15*2 
per  cent  of  carbon ;  and  the  projwtions  actually 
employed  are  65,  20,  and  15,  resjiectively. 

Kecvnt  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff 
(Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Bd.  102,  p.  321)  shew  that 
in  reality  the  chemical  reactions  are  very  far  from 
being  as  simple  as  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs ;  the  solid  residue  consisting  of  various 
compounds  of  potassium  (sulphate  of  potash  being 
in  greatest  quantity),  with  portions  of  nitre  aud 
cart -on. 

The  ignition  of  gunpowder  must  be  distin- 
guished from  its  combustion.  The  powder  is 
Ignited  when  a  portion  of  it  begins  to  develop 
light  and  heat ;  this  in  granulated  gunpowder 
communicates  from  grain  to  grain  with  the 
utmost  rapidity ;  but  still,  it  is  important  to 
hear  in  mind,  by  successive  ignitions.  Combustion 
means  the  final  and  total  decomposition  of  each 
jrain  separately,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  its 
component  gases.  In  gunpowder  these  phenomena 
follow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that,  unless  the  mass 
is  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  they  appear 
simultaneous.  The  heat  spread  around  by  each 
"  ■  1    "  to  ignite  all 


other  grains  within  a  sphere  of  six  times  its  own 
diameter.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  almost 
instantaneous  communication  of  the  flame  through* 
out  the  whole  quantity  exposed.  The  granulation 
of  gunpowder  has  a  great  influence  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  ignition ;  the  larger  the  grain,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  ignition,  but  the  slower  the  com- 
bustion. On  the  other  hand,  small-grained  powder 
unites  more  slowly,  and  burns  with  greater  speed, 
When  mealed  or  finely  powdered  gunpowder 
is  employed,  it  readily  inflames,  from  the  presence 
of  the  ordinary  ingredients  ;  but  there  being  no 
interstices,  the  conflagration  spreads  but  slowly, 
and  therefore  the  decomposition  is  proportionately 
retarded.  It  thus  happens  that  mealed  powder 
exhibits  less  explosive  power  and  less  rapidity  of 
combustion  the  closer  it  is  pressed  together,  a  cir- 
cumstance taken  into  account  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks. 

In  rifled  guns  and  muskets,  where  it  is  desired 
that  the  projectile  should  expand  to  the  shape  of 
the  grooves,  it  is  obviously  best  to  have  a  powder 
which,  by  very  rapid  ignition,  creates  the  utmost 
sudden  expansion,  and  which,  by  continued  com- 
bustion, maintains  an  increasing  degree  of  heat, 
which  shall  further  augment  the  explosive  force 
of  the  gases  evolved  up  to  the  period  of  time  at 
which  the  projectile  is  driven  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon.  With  this  object,  large-grained  powder 
is  clearly  the  most  suitable,  although  a  contrary 
view  has  been  long  accepted ;  and  that  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  some  among  the  recent  inventors 
of  rifled  arms  have  bad  to  complain  that  the  only 
gunpowder  they  could  obtain  has  been  far  too  good 
for  their  purposes. 

Proctta  of  Manufacture. — The  three. ingredients 
being  taken  to  separate  mills,  are  reduced  by 
successive  grindings  to  impalpable  powder.  The 
several  materials  are  then  taken  to  the  mixing' 
house,  where  they  are  weighed  out  into  their 
respective  proportions.  The  charcoal  is  spread  in 
a  trough,  and  the  sulphur  and  nitre  being  sifted 
upon  it,  the  whole  are  incorporated,  though  imper- 
fectly, by  the  hands.  The  next  process  is  in  the 
powter-milly  where  the  mixture  is  ground  between 
millstones,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  wet 
state.  So  dangerous  is  this  part  of  the  manu- 
facture, that  makers  arc  forbidden  to  grind  more 
than  42  lbs.  in  the  same  house  at  one  time  :  all  the 
bearings  of  the  machinery  are  of  copper,  lest  heat 
should  be  generated  by  the  friction.  According  to 
the  quality  intended  is  the  time  during  which  this 
trituration  is  continued,  from  one  hour  to  six  beiug 
that  usually  employed,  and  three  hours  the  period 
in  the  government  factory.  The  powder,  completely 
pulverised  and  caked  by  the  moisture  and  the 
pressure,  leaves  the  mill  in  small  lumps,  called 
miU-cate,  This  null-cake  is  then  spread  between 
copper- plates  in  layers  about  3  inches  thick,  and 
is  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure  either  by  a 
screw -capstan  or  by  a  hydraulic  engine. 

The  next  operation  is  graining,  a  process  to  which, 
as  already  explained,  gunpowder  owes  its  rapidity 
of  ignition,  and  its  consequent  explosive  power. 
This  is  performed  by  forcing  the  mill-cake  through 
minute  holes  in  a  circular  parchment  sieve,  the 
sieve  being  kept  by  mechanism  in  rapid  revo- 
lution. The  grains  thus  formed  are,  however,  of 
very  various  sixes  ;  and  that  the  gunpowder  should 
be  homogeneous,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  sorted  into  tbe  several  sizes.  This  is  done  by 
the  intervention  of  a  series  of  neves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness. 

The  last  processes  are  drying,  glazing,  and  freeing 
from  dust    The  first  is  effected  by  heating  the 
to  a  poiut  sufficient  to  drivo  off  moisture ; 
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the  second,  by  the  friction  of  the  grains  together  in 
a  revolving  cylinder ;  the  third,  by  the  centrifugal 
action  caused  by  the  powder  being  twisted  round 
at  great  speed  in  a  gauze  cylinder,  when  the  dust 
(formed  in  tho  polishing)  flies  off  through  the  gauze, 
and  the  bright  grains  remain  as  finished  gunpowder. 

This  is  the  modern  system — a  system  involving 
considerable  personal  risk  at  every  stage ;  for  the 
fine  dust  becomes  so  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  mills,  that  the  slightest  spark  would 
blow  the  whole  into  the  air  in  a  moment.  The 
early  process  of  manufacture  was,  however,  even 
more  dangerous.  What  with  the  stirring,  and 
pounding,  and  spirit  (which  our  forefathers  used 
instead  of  water,  in  the  idea  that  a  strong  fluid 


would  impart  strength  to  the  mixture),  it 
probably  to  the  impurity  alone  of  the  materials  that 
the  operators  were  indebted  for  not  being  blown  to 
pieces. 

The  following  are  the  chief  properties  of  gun- 
powder. Good  powder  should  be  perfectly  uniform 
in  texture,  and  should  not  present  any  light  specks 
or  gUttering  points.  The  grains  should  be  suffi- 
ciently hard  not  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  fingers. 


or  to  soil  them,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  by  mere  contact. 
If  inflamed  on  white  paper,  it  should  blacken  it  but 
Blightly,  should  on  no  account  set  fire  to  it,  and 
should  leave  only  a  very  slight  residue.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  it  explodes  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Violette,  who  obtained  the  following 
results: 

An,.i.r  Onin*.  Palnflwd. 

L  Matting  powder  explodes  at    .     .      518'  »9* 

1  W«r  powder  explode*  at  &W'5  5lo'-5 

I.  Sportiiu  powder,  flne,  e»plo<1es  »t  .      &K°  JU'D 

4.  l»o.  extra  One,  explodes  at  6(13*  618* 

The  most  combustible  of  these  powders  was  the 
oue  containing  the  largest  amount  of  sulphur,  which 
is  the  ingredient  most  ready  to  enter  into  ignition. 
When  gunpowder  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  51  XT,  the 
whole  of  its  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  nitre  and 
sulphur  are  reduced  to  the  fluid  form.  On  cooling, 
such  powder  is  found  to  be  intensely  black,  and 
the  grain  has  become  indurated,  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  imbibe  moisture.  Powder  is  inflamed  by  any 
burning  substance,  by  red-hot  metal,  by  the  electric 
spark,  or  by  the  violent  concussion  even  of  com- 
paratively soft  bodies,  if  it  be  sufficiently  powerful. 
For  example,  powder  placed  upon  lead,  or  even  on 
wood,  may  be  ignited  by  the  shock  of  a  leaden 
bullet  fired  at  it.    Its  sj>eeific  gravity  is  about  I  S. 

The  nature  of  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the 
ignition  of  the  powder  has  been  already  explained. 
The  fouling  caused  by  this  residue  is  avoided  to 
Borne  extent  by  the  lubrication  of  the  barrel  with  a 
little  fatty  matter.  The  adhesion  of  the  ash  is  thus 
prevented,  and  it  is  more  or  leas  expelled  by  the 
escaping  gases. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  Great  Britain,  the  exports  in  1860 
—before  the  American  civil  war,  which  has  doubt- 
less added  to  the  amount— being  1 1 .078,436  lbs.,  of  a 
declared  value  of  £353,101.  Ot  this  large  quantity 
no  less  than  .V  millions  of  Mm.  wore  exported  to 
non-British  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

GUNPOWDER,  Laws  Relatino  to.  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  frightful  consequences  to  the 
public  likely  to  arise  from  carelessness  in  the  pre- 
paration,  preservation,  or  conveyance  of  this  most 
dangerous  article,  the  legislature  have  passed  very 
stringent  rules  upon  the  subject  By  12  Geo.  lit 
c.  61 — an  act  which  applies  both  to  Scotland  and 
England  -  it  is  provided  that  no  gunpowder  shall  be 
manufactured  except  at  mills  having  a  licence  from 
government,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  *^tne  P°w*lcr 
1*«     *  consequence        e  increas 


danger  attendant  on  the  use  of  pestles  in  the 
manufacture,  it  is  enacted  that  pestles  shall  not  be 
used  in  any  mills  except  in  those  specified  in  the  act. 
In  no  mill  is  more  than  40  lbs.  weight  of  powder 
allowed  to  be  made  or  dried  at  one  time,  and  no 
greater  quantity  of  powder  is  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
a  drying-house  than  is  necessary  for  the  immediate 
work  that  is  being  carried  on.  It  is  also  required 
that  safe  magazines  for  storing  the  powder  shall 
be  erected  at  a  distance  from  every  mill;  and 
that  the  powder,  as  soon  as  possible  after  manu- 
facture, shall  be  conveyed  to  the  magazine.  No 
dealer  in  gunpowder  is  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
200  lbs.  of  powder  upon  his  premises  at  one  time, 
and  it  is  not  permitted  that  more  than  300  lbs.- 
weight  should  be  kept  in  store  for  mining  pur- 
poses.   In  transmitting  gunpowder  from  place  to 

C-  :e,  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  25 
at  once  by  land,  or  200  lbs.  by  water ;  and 
any  one  smoking  on  board  a  ship  which  is  laden 
with  powder,  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  £5.  In  order 
that  no  danger  may  accrue  in  the  transmission,  any 
person  delaying  the  loading  or  unloading  is  liable  to 
a  tine  of  £10.  For  tho  special  protection  of  the 
docks  and  shipping  in  the  Thames,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  vessel  lying  above  Blackwall  shall  carry 
more  thau  25  lbs. -weight  of  powder,  and  all  vessels 
going  out  of  the  river  must  take  in  their  powder- 
below  that  point ;  while  vessels  coming  up  must 
land  their  powder  before  reaching  Blackwall,  or 
within  24  hours  after  they  have  come  to  an  anchor. 


By  9 


10  Vict,  c,  25,  which  is  an  act  for  pre- 


venting injuries  by  explosive  substances,  any  person 
manufacturing  powder  for  a  purjwse  prohibited  by 
the  act  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Justices 
of  the  peace  may  issue  warrants  for  searching  in 
the  daytime  any  shop,  cellar,  yard,  or  other  placo 
where  gunpowder  is  suspected  to  be  unlawfully 
secreted.  The  legislature  has  also  passed  special 
enactments  as  to  the  making  and  use  of  fireworks. 
The  exportation  of  gunpowder  may  at  auy  time  lie 
prohibited,  by  proclamation  or  by  an  order  in  councd  ; 
16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  45. 

GUNPOWDER  FACTORY,  Royal,  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  an  establishment  in  which  much  of 
the  gunpowder  required  for  the  British  army  and 
navy  is  made.  It  is  built  on  all  the  newest  and 
most  approved  principles  to  insure  safety,  economy, 
and  efficiency ;  but  even  here  accidents  occasionally 
happen  in  this  dangerous  manufacture,  and  roofs 
and  sides,  purjiosely  left  loose  so  as  to  offer  but  little 
resistance,  are  scattered  to  tho  winds.  Between 
the  different  mills  mud-banks  are  raised,  and  groves 
of  trees  thickly  planted,  to  lessen  the  concussion, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  the  catastrophe  when 
one  house  is  unfortunately  exploded.  A  series  of 
raised  cauals,  at  the  same  time,  is  ready  to  flood  the 
whole  place,  or  to  afford  a  precarious  shelter  to  the 
men  employed,  if  time  Ihj  available  to  make  use  of 
it  The  charge  for  this  factory  for  1862— 1863  is 
£19,679,  of  which  £12,349  go  in  management  and 
wages,  £2586  for  buildings,  and  £4744  for  raw 
material.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  is 
156.  When  the  gunpowder  is  made,  it  is  despatched 
by  water-transport  down  the  Lea  navigation,  to 
Ihj  stored  in  the  great  magazines  at  Woolwich  and 
Purfleet 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  Tire,  was  a  fanatical 
project  on  the  part  of  a  few  Roman  Catholics  to 
destroy  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  5th  November  1605. 
James  I.  had  succeeded  Elizabeth  two  years  beforfc, 
and  his  government  had  exercised  great  severiti«s 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  denyuig 
them  religious  toleration,  but  confiscating  then 
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property.    A  few  mined  and  exasperated  men 
banded  together  to  overthrow  the  government. 
The  originator  of  the  plot  was  Robert  Catesby,  a 
nun  of  fortune,  which  ne  had  imjwired  by  youth- 
fol  extravagance,  and  who  communicated  his  idea 
to  Thomas  Winter,  who  was  horrified  at  first, 
but  after  a  time  began  to  approve  and  further 
it    For  this  end  he  enlisted  into  the  conspiracy 
Gay  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  considerable 
military  experience,  and  the  most  determined  and 
fearless  character.     Catesby  enlisted  other  two, 
by  name  Wright  and  Percy — the  latter  a  relation 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.    They  hired  a 
house  and  garden  contiguous  to  the  parliament 
bouse,  and  commenced  their  mine,  part  working 
when  the  others  slept,  and  the  rubbish  being 
buried  during  night.    One  day  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  noi.«e  after  they  had  with  much  labour 
pierced  the  wall  throe  yards  thick.   Fawkes  learned 
that  this  noise  proceeded  from  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  soon  be  vacant. 
He  hired  it,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  placed 
in  it,  and  stones  and  billets  of  wood  place*!  over 
them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  concealment  and 
to  act  as  destructive  missiles  when  the  gunpowder 
was  bred.    In  the  interval,  a  brother  of  Wright 
and  a  brother  of  Winter  had  been  added  to  the 
eoospiratora,  ao  they  were  now  seven.    But  they 
wanted  money;   and  to  supply  it,  two  others 
were  induced  to  enter  this  fanatical  copartnery, 
and  these  were  Sir  Everard  Digby  of  Gatehurst, 
m  Buckinghamshire,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
estates ;  and  Francis  Tresham,  a  follower  of  Essex, 
like  Catesby  and  Percy,  but,  unlike  them,  a  selfish 
unenthnsiastic  man — not  a  man   at  all  suitable 
for  conspiracy,  except  that  he  had  two  thousand 
pounds  to  contribute.  Their  plan  was  finally  arranged 
lor  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  5th  Novemter.    Guy  Fawkes 
was  to  fire  the  mine  (if  the  gunpowder  in  the  cellar 
may  be  so  called),  and  then  dee  to  Flanders  by  a 
■hip  provided  with  Tresham's  money,  and  waiting 
ready  on  the  Thames.     All  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  others  whom  it  was  cx]>edient  to  preserve, 
were  to  be  prevented  from  going  to  the  parliament 
house  by  some  pretended  message  or  other,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day.    After  all  was  ready,  Lonl 
Mounteagle  was  at  supper  at  his  country-house  at 
Haxtou,  where  he  very  seldom  was.    As  he  sat,  a 
page  handed  him  a  letter  received  from  a  stranger, 
advising  him  'to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off 
your  attendance  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and 
man  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
this  time,'    That  this  letter  was  written  by  or  for 
Tresham,  who  was  Lord  Mounteaglc's  brother-in- 
law,  there  can  be  little  doubt.     That  he  desired 
to  save  him  was  certainly  one  reason  for  writing 
it ;  that  he  desired  to  save  the  conspirators,  or  at 
least  to  allow  them  to  escape,  is  very  probable ; 
sad  that  they  might  have  escaped,  but  for  the 
fanatical  hopes  of  Catesby,  is  all  but  certain.    It  is 
also  probable  that  Lord  Mounteagle  had  been  fully 
informed  of  the  whole  matter  by  Tresham,  and  that 
the  sapper  in  the  country  and  the  letter  were 
mere  devices  to  conceal  Tresham's  treachery.  When 
the  letter  was  formally  communicated  to  the  king, 
be  at  once  declared  its  meaning,  and  the  most 
simple  way  of  accounting  for  his  power  of  divination 
a  to  suppose  that,  like  Lord  Mounteagle,  he  had 
been  told  beforehand.    On  the  very  evening  of  the 
4th,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Mounteagle 
visited  the  parliament  house,  and  entering  the 
cellar  in  a  casual  way,  told  Guy  Fawkes,  whom 
they  found  there,  and  who  passed  as  Percy's 
servant,  that  his  master  had  laid  in  plenty  of  i 
nuL   Only  fanaticism  gone  the  length  of  fatuity  J 


could  have  made  him  persevere  after  this.  But 
he  did,  though  escape  was  still  possible;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  little  after  midnight,  he 
was  arretted  coming  out  of  the  cellar,  dressed  as  for 
a  journey.  Three  matches  were  found  on  him, 
a  dark -lantern  burning  in  a  corner  within,  and  a 
hogshead  and  thirty- six  barrels  of  gunpowder.  He 
was  examined  and  tortured.  He  confessed  his  own 
guilt,  but  would  not  discover  his  associates.  How- 
ever, he  and  the  chief  of  them  were  either  killed 
on  being  captured,  or  died  on  the  scaffold ;  except 
Tresham,  who  at  first  walked  about  openly,  but  at 
last  was  apprehended,  and  died  of  a  natural  disease 
in  the  Tower.  The  memory  of  this  plot,  invested 
by  much  fiction,  has  survived  in  England ;  and  it 
was  not  more  diabolical  than  hopeless  and  mad. 
It  was  in  itself  mysterious,  and  for  purposes  of 
state  policy  and  Protestant  seal,  a  further  mystery 
was  thrown  over  it  No  name  in  English  history 
has  l>een  more  detested  than  that  of  Guy  Fawkoa 
(q.v.). 

GUNROOM,  in  British  line-of-battle  ships,  is 
the  common  cabin  of  officers  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (with  the  exception  of  the  assistant* 
surgeon,  who  Bits  in  the  wardroom).  In  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  the  gunroom  is  the  common  cabin 
of  the  lieutenants,  master,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon, 
paymaster,  marine  officers,  chaplain,  and  chhf 
engineer;  the  junior  officers  being  in  those  cases 
consigned  to  the  cockpit 

GUNS  (Magyar,  KOszegh),  a  small  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  57 
miles  south-south-east  of  Vienna  It  is  inhabited 
almost  wholly  by  Germans,  who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Bavaro- Frank ish  colonists  that  settled  here 
in  the  9th  c.,  and  who  speak  a  dialect  differing 
from  any  other  German  dialect  Fruit  and  wine 
are  largely  cultivated.  Pop.  5400.  G.  made  itself 
for  ever  famous  by  its  noble  defence  for  28  days 
against  the  Turkish  army  under  Solyman  in  1542. 
This  defence  not  only  forced  the  Turks  to  retire, 
but  afforded  time  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
assemble  a  force  strong  enough  to  oppose  them. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  may  vary  in  severity 
from  a  simple  bruise  to  the  tearing  away  of  a 
whole  limb.  Single  balls  produce  a  cut,  bruised  or 
lacerated  wound,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
velocity  when  they  strike  the  body.  The  effects  of 
small-snot  vary  with  the  distance  and  power  of  the 
gun  ;  when  close,  the  charge  enters  with  the  pellets 
so  close  together  as  to  make  one  wound  like  a  single 
ball.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  '  wind  of  a  large  shot'  could  produce  serious 
injuries ;  this  belief  may  have  ari  n  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  a  heavy  ball,  which  has  lost 
some  of  its  force,  strikes  the  body  at  a  particular 
angle,  the  skin  does  not  always  give  way,  but  the 
deeper  structures,  such  as  the  muscles,  or  large 
organs,  as  the  liver,  may  be  completely  crushed.  If 
the  wind  of  a  shot  could  kill  a  man,  it  is  not  likely 
that  soldiers  should  have  had  ears,  noses,  and  lips 
shot  off,  and  yet  have  experienced  oidy  the  symptoms 
produced  by  those  slight  injuries. 

When  a  bullet  passes  out  of  the  body,  there  are 
two  openings — that  of  'entrance,'  which  is  gener- 
ally depressed,  round,  regular,  and  smaller  than  that 
of  '  exit'  The  modern  conical  ball  makes  a  well- 
defined  oblong  wound,  but  it  may  shift  its  direction, 
so  as  to  strike  longitudinally,  and  cause  a  more 
extensive  injury  to  the  skin.  When  a  btdlet  strikes 
the  shaft  of  a  bone,  it  cracks  or  splinters  it  and 
either  remains  or  passes  through  the  cancellated 
ends.  In  its  course,  the  ball  may  carry  before  it 
pieces  of  cloth,  coins,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  which 
increase  the  danger  of  the  wound.   Many  persons 
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who  vave  been  shot  dnring  the  excitement  of 
battle,  describe  the  sensation  as  resembling  the 
sharp  stroke  of  a  cane ;  but  in  most  instances  the 
wounded  man  soon  begins  to  tremble,  as  if  in  an 
ague-nt,  complains  of  cold,  his  face  becomes  pale, 
his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  appears  as  if 
about  to  die.  This  is  the  condition  termed  shock  ; 
and  though  death  sometimes  does  ensue  during  this 
Btate  of  prostration,  it  is  not  so  serious  as  it  appears, 
and  the  ]>atieut  will  probably  pass  out  of  it  in  a 
few  hours  with  the  help  of  stimulants  and  rest. 
Although  excessive  bleeding  is  not  so  common  after 
gunshot  as  other  kinds  of  wounds,  it  may  occur 
immediately  to  a  fatal  extent,  if  assistance  lie  not 
afforded.  This  assistance  any  one  can  give:  it  con- 
sists simply  in  placing  the  lingers  in  the  wound,  and 
if  the  vessel  can  be  reached,  pressing  them  upon  it, 
directed  to  the  proper  point  by  the  warm  gush  of 
blood.  Should  the  wound  be  too  small  to  admit  the 
finger,  a  handkerchief  may  be  tied  round  the  limb 
above  the  wound,  and  twisted  tightly  with  a 
■tick.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  wound,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  whether  there 
are  splinters  of  bono  or  portions  of  dress  lying  in 
it,  which  should  be  removed.  But  neither  the 
examination  nor  the  removal  should  be  attempted 
if  they  seem  likely  to  aggravate  the  injury.  The 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  other  wounds,  and 
consists  in  protecting  the  part  during  the  healing 
stages,  moderating  inflammation  by  cold-water 
dressings  or  soothing  poultices,  and  hastening  the 
last  stages  of  cure  by  stimulating  lotions.  During 
his  illness,  the  general  treatment  of  the  wounded 
man  must  depend  upon  so  many  different  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon 
them  here. 

GUNTER,  Edmund,  an  English  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  end  of  1580  or 
the  beginning  of  1581.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  afterwards  at  Ciiristchurch 
College,  Oxford.  While  at  Oxford,  he  gave  his 
attention  principally  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1606  invented  the  sector,  with  the  lines 
known  as  Gunter's  Scale.  Subsequently,  he  took 
orders,  became  a  preacher,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  being  strongly 
towards  mathematical  studies,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  in  Gresham  College  ou  the 
0th  March  1619.  He  died  10th  December  1626.  The 
principal  works  of  G.  are  the  two  following :  Canon 
Triangulorum  (Lond.  1620),  a  table  of  logarithmic 
sines,  Ac,  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  being  the 
first  table  published  in  accordance  with  Briggs's 
system  ;  in  this  work,  we  find  for  the  first  time 
the  words  *  cosine,'  '  cotangent,'  Ac  ;  Of  the  Sector, 
Cross-staff,  and  other  Instruments  (1624).  We  also 
owe  to  G.  the  invention  of  the  survoying-chain 
(see  next  article),  and  the  first  observation  of  the 
Variation  of  the  compass. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  GUNTER'S  SCALE. 
Qunter's  chain,  so  named  after  its  inventor,  is  that 
commonly  used  by  surveyors  in  measuring  land.  It 
is  66  feet  long,  and  its  convenience  in  practice  turns 
on  the  fact,  that  ten  square  chains  make  one  acre. 
The  chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  and  thus  100,000 
square  links  make  an  acre. 

The  name  of  Quntcr's  Scale,  or  Gunter's  Lines,  is 
usually  given  to  three  lines  to  be  seen  on  almost 
any  sector,  and  marked  N,  S,  T,  meaning  the  lines 
of  logarithmic  numbers,  of  logarithmic  stnes,  and  of 
Ioganthmic  tangents.  To  understand  their  construc- 
tion and  use  requires  a  knowledge  of  logarithms ; 
they  are  explained  in  every  school-book  of  practical 
mathematics.  The  distances  of  the  divisions  marked 
1,  2,  3,  Ac.  on  the  line  of  log.  numbers,  represent  the 
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logarithms  of  those  numbers — vis.,  0,  *301,  "477,  Ac. 
— taken  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  The  other  lines 
are  constructed  on  an  analogous  plan.  Calling  to 
mind  that  multiplication  of  numbers  is  effected  by 
the  addition  of  the  logarithms,  division  by  their 
subtraction,  involution  by  their  multiplication,  and 
evolution  by  their  division,  we  are  able  to  perceive 
with  what  ease  many  rough  problems  in  areas, 
heights,  cubic  contents,  and  other  matters  may  be 
performed  through  the  agency  of  Gunter's  Scale. 

GUNTU'R,  a  town  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
stands  about  18  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna  or 
Krishna,  and  about  30  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat  16s  20*  N.,  and  long.  SO"  30/  E  It 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  though 
badly  built  and  much  overcrowded,  it  is  yet  under- 
stood to  be  a  healthy  place.  The  district  of  G. 
contains  4960  squ&re  miles,  and  570,089  inhabitants. 

GUNWALE,  a  term  used  on  shipboard,  rather 
vaguely,  to  designate  the  upper  portiou  of  the  side  of 
a  ship  or  boat. 

GURGAO'N,  a  district  under  the  sub-presidency 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  stretches  in  N.  lat 
from  27*  407  to  28  30',  aud  in  E  long,  from  76* 
21'  to  77°  35  ,  containing  1942  square  miles,  and 
460,320  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town,  which  bears 
the  same  name,  stands  at  the  height 
of  817  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  monthly 
temjK-'rature  ranges  between  66s  F., 
the  average  of  December,  and  104*, 
the  average  of  May. 

G URGES,  or  GORGES,  a  charge 
in  Heraldry,  meant  to  represent  a  Gurg^a. 
whirlpool.    It  takes  up  tihe  whole 
field,  and  when  borne  proper,  is  azure  and  argent. 

GURGFNA  BALSAM,  a  name  of  the  bal- 
samic liquid,  also  called  Wood  Oil,  obtained  fron, 
the  Gurjun  Tree  {Dipterocarpus  lurbinatus).  See 
Diptkrace.*  and  Wood  Oil. 

GURHWA'L,  a  protected  state  in  India,  lie* 
between  the  Dehra-Doon  and  South-west  Tibet, 
extending  in  N.  lat  from  30'  2'  to  31"  20',  and 
in  E  long,  from  77*  55'  to  79°  20.  It  contains 
about  4500  square  miles,  and  about  100,000  inha- 
bitants. Being  oa  the  southern  elope  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  stupendous 
mountains,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  sometimes 
reaches  23,000  feet  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attract- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  length  and  raggedness  of  the 
way,  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred 
localities  of  Jumnotri,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri 

GU'RNARD  (Trigla),  a  genus  of  acanthopteroua 
marine  fishes  of  the  family  Sclerogaiido?,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  species,  some  ci 
which  are  common  on  the  British  coasts.  The 
head  in  the  gurnards  is  angular,  and  wholly  covered 
with  bony  plates  ;  the  body  is  elongated,  nearly 
round,  and  tapering ;  there  are  two  dorsal  nus  ;  the 
j sectoral  fins  are  large ;  the  teeth  are  small  and 
numerous.  Many  of  the  gurnards  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  colour.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  G.  from  the  sound  which  they 
sometimes  emit  particularly  when  newly  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and  which  has  obtained  for  one  or  two 
species  the  local  name  of  Piper.  A  recent  observer, 
M.  Dufoss6,  ascribes  the  Bound  to  the  vibration  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  air-bladder,  and  has 
assigned  to  the  notes  produced  by  different  species 
of  gurnards  their  particular  places  in  the  musical 
scale.  Most  of  the  gurnards  live  generally  near  the 
bottom,  and  are  caught  either  by  the  trawl-net  or 
by  hook  and  line,  a  shining  piece  of  a  saud-eel  being 
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t  very  captivating  bait  Although  not  among  the 
anest  »f  tishea,  they  are  good  for  the  table.  Ono 
of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the  Red  G. 
(T.  cumins  or  T.  pini)  ;  seldom  more  than  15  or  1<5 
inthes  long ;  of  a  rose-red  colour,  the  body  marked 


Gurnard  (Trigla pini). 

on  the  upper  part  with  fine  transverse  lateral  ridges ; 
another,  larger  and  more  valuable,  being  sometimes 
two  feet  Ions,  is  the  SarruiKiNB  G.  (T.  Ilirundo), 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  pectorals 
and  the  blue  of  their  inner  surface ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  common  of  all  is  the  Gray  G.  (T.  ffur- 
nardus),  generally  of  a  gray  colour,  more  or  less 
clouded  or  spotted  with  brown,  black,  and  yellowish- 
white.  There  are  several  other  British  species; 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  are  more  numerous. 
GuraanU  are  found,  also  in  the  seas  of  the  southern 


GURNET,  Jostth  John,  a  philanthropic  Quaker, 
born  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  August  2, 
1788,  was-  educated  privately  at  Oxford,  and  in  1818 
became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
bfe  was  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  benevolent 
enterprises.  He  died  January  4,  1847.  G.  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works;  among  others  —Notes 
on  Prison  Discipline  (Lond.  1819} ;  Observation*  on 
the  Religions  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(1824) ;  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  described  in 
F'imitiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay <of  Kentucky  (18*10). 

GUSSET,  a  piece  at  first  of  chain,  and  after- 
wards of  plate  armour,  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  vulnerable  point  where  the  defences  of  the  arm 
and  breast  left  a  gap. — In  Heraldry,  the  gusset  is 
enumerated  as  one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 
disgrace  for  unknightly  conduct.  It  is  represented 
by  a  straight  line  extending  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  or  sinister  chief  point  one-third  across  the 
shield,  and  then  descending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  base.  Heralds  tell 
us  that  a  gusset  dexter  indicated 
adultery;  a  gusset  sinister,  drunken- 
ness ;  and  when  both  were  borne 
(as  in  the  annexed  example),  it  was 
because  the  bearer  was  faulty  in 
both  respects.  Cowardice  was  indi- 
cated by  an  altatement  called  the 
gore  sinister  (see  Gore),  which, 
though  somewhat  similar,  wo  are 
told  carefully  to  distinguish  from  the  gusset,  and 
which  consists  of  two  arched  lines  drawn,  one  from 
the  sinister  chief,  the  other  from  the  middle  base 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  A 
gore  like  a  gusset  represents  a  detached  part  of 
a  garment;  and  according  to  Guillim,  gores  and 
gussets  'are  things  in  use  among  women,  especially 
(rasters,  and  therefore  are  fit  notes  of  cowards  and 
womanish  dispositions.' 

GU8TA' VI  A,  the  chief  town  of  the  small  Swedish 
iaLu.4  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies. 


stands  on  ita  south  west  coast,  has  a  pood 
and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000. 

GUSTAVUS  I.,  king  of  Sweden— known  in 
history  as  GusTAvrs  Vasa,  but  designated  before 
his  accession  to  jjower,  by  hirnBeli  and  others, 
^I'stavus  EuiC880.v — was  born  at  Lindholm,  in 
Sweden,  on  the  12th  of  May  1496,  and  died  in 
|.'>G0.  As  the  descendant  of  nn  ancient  Swedish 
family,  which  had  given  members  to  the  national 
diet  tor  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  which  had 
been  distinguished  for  hatred  of,  ami  opposition  to 
Itantsh  supremacy,  G.  was  involved  at  an  early  age 
in  the  nn  fortunate  quarrels  and  domestic  wars 
which  distracted  Sweden  at  that  {period,  and  the 
first  achievement  of  the  future  kiny  was  to  take  an 
active  p:»rt  in  the  defence  made  against  Christian  II. 
<>f  Denmark,  who,  in  1517,  in  ]x>vson  commanded  an 
assault  upon  Stockholm,  the  ol)jeet  of  winch  was 
to  compel  the  Swedish  administrator,  Svante  Sture, 
and  his  senate  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of 
Sweden.  When  famine  compelled  Christian  to  relin- 
quish the  siege,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud  ;  and  having 
enticed  a  deputation  from  the  senate,  among  whom 
was  G.,  on  board  his  ship,  he  set  sail,  and  treacher- 
ously carried  his  captives  to  Denmark,  where  G. 
spent  a  year  in  confinement  in  the  custody  of  his 
maternal  relative,  Erich  Baner,  Lord  of  Kalloe,  in 
J utland.  While  under  confinement,  G.  heard  such 
alarming  rumours  of  the  expedition  which  the  king 
was  preparing  against  Sweden,  that,  irritated  beyond 
endurance,  he  broke  his  parole,  and  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  or,  according  to  others,  as 
a  drover,  and  after  encountering  numerous  dangers, 
reached  Lubeck  (September  1519),  from  which  he 
was  with  difficulty  conveyed  to  Sweden,  where  he 
landed,  in  May  1520,  near  Calinar,  the  only  place 
of  note,  except  Stockholm,  that  still  held  out 
against  the  Danes.  G.  with  difficulty  made  his 
way  into  the  castle  of  Calmar,  whioh  was  defended 
by  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  as  his  admonitions 
to  the  garrison  to  shew  more  zeal  in  their  defence 
were  met  by  threats  of  delivering  him  to  the 
Danes,  he  left  Calmar,  and  took  refuge  among  his 
father's  peasantry  in  Smaaland.  The  Smaalanders 
had,  however,  already  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  through  the  country 
by  Christian  II.  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  G.  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Dalecarlia,  where  ho  wandered  for  several  months, 
in  poverty  and  disguise,  with  a  price  set  on  his 
head,  and  finally  made  his  way,  penniless  and  almost 
naked,  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 
Brahe,  just  as  the  latter  was  preparing  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Christian  II.  to  attend  his  coronation. 
Having  failed  to  dissuade  Brahe  from  attending  this 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  November  1520,  G. 
retired  to  his  father's  property  of  Rafsn'as,  where 
he  remained  till  he  heard  of  the  massacre  known  as 
the  Blood-bath,  which  followed  three  days  after  the 
coronation,  and  in  which,  on  the  plea  of  their  being 
the  enemies  of  the  true  church,  the  greater  number 
of  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  Sweden,  including 
Brahe  himself  and  G.'s  father,  Eric  Johansson,  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  G.  next  retreated  to  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  Dalecarlia,  where  for  a  time 
he  earned  his  living  as  a  field-labourer,  and  more 
than  once  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  the  generosity 
of  the  peasant-women  of  the  district  This  period 
of  his  life  has  been  so  long  made  the  subject  of 
traditionary  lore  and  romance,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  supposed  adventures  still  lives  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  who  cherish  as 
sacred  every  spot  associated  with  his  wanderings 
and  dangers.  His  appeals  to  the  Dalecarlians  met 
with  no  success,  until  his  account  of  the  tyranny 
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of  the  Danes  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
several  fugitives  from  Stockholm,  when  a  reaction 
followed,  the  national  enthusiasm  was  roused,  and 
the  men  of  Dalecarlia,  having  called  together  a 
diet  at  Mora,  proclaimed  him  head  of  their  own 
and  other  communes  of  Sweden. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  for  the 
peasantry  now  flocked  around  him  from  every  side  ; 
and  before  another  year  had  passed,  many  of  the 
strongest  posts  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  ana  lie  was  able  to  enter  upon  the  siege  of 
Stockholm,  which  terminated  in  1523,  when  Chris- 
tian II.  was  compelled  by  his  enraged  subjects  to 
resign  the  crown,  and  retire  from  Denmark.  His 
forcible  abdication  brought  the  Scandinavian  union 
to  a  sudden  close,  after  it  had  existed  for  a  period 
of  126  years;  for  when  Frederick  L,  the  successor 
of  Christian,  demanded  his  recognition  in  Sweden, 
conformably  to  the  Union  of  Calraar,  the  Swedes 
declared  at  the  diet  of  Strengnacs  that  they  would 
have  no  other  king  but  Gustavus  Ericsson.  But 
although  G.  was  at  once  recognised  as  king,  he 
w.i-  not  crowned  till  two  years  later,  in  consequence 
of  his  unwillingness  to  receive  the  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  bishoj*.  The  king  early 
shewed  his  determination  to  favour  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  on  whom  he  laid  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heavy  imposts  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  and  although  his  opinions  were  for  a  long 
time  not  favourably  received  by  the  ]>eople,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Reformation 
in  Sweden. 

The  disaffection  of  the  peasantry,  who  threatened 
to  destroy  the  nobility,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  who  tried  to  force  the  people  to 
adopt  the  reformed  doctrines,  combined  to  thwart 
many  of  G.'s  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  while  his  latter  years  were  disturbed  and 
imbittered  by  the  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  his 
sons,  Eric  and  John.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
sources  of  disquietude,  G.  effected  more  than  any 
other  Swedish  monarch  has  ever  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  had  fouud  Sweden  a 
wilderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivation,  and  a  prey  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  rajweity  of 
the  nobles  ;  and  after  forty  years'  ride,  he  left  it  a 
jieacuful  and  civilised  realm,  with  a  full  exchequer, 
and  a  well-organised  army  of  15,000  men,  and  a 
good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.  He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  aud  fostering 
care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival, 
after  the  decay  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions, to  him.  He  made  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign 
traders.  In  his  reign,  roads  and  bridges  were 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  ana  canals 
,  one  of  which  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to  completion.  In  his  relations  with  his  subjects, 
G.  was  firm,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  seldom 
unjust,  except  in  his  dealings  towards  the  Romish 
clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with  something  like 
rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds.  He  did 
much,  however,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lutheranism, 
although  he  took  care  that  the  reformed  clergy 
should  be  dependent  on  the  own,  and  enjoy  only 
very  moderate  emoluments.  To  him  the  various 
tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  them  by  Lutheran  mission- 
aries ;  whde  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  first  works 
of  instruction,  Bibles  and  hymn-books  printed  in 
their  own  language.  G.  was  methodical,  just,  moral, 
and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life ;  an  able  admin- 
istrator ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency  to 
avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that  are  unworthy  of 


esteem.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  had  ten 
children.  The  name  of  Vasa,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  1*  an  ancient  i»atrouymic  in  his  fanuly.  but 
erroneously,  since  surnames  were  not  in  use  among 
the  Swedish  nobility  uutU  a  later  date,  was  adopted 


by  him  subsequently  to  his  accession,  aud  is  conjec- 
tured by  the  historian  Gejer  (q.  v.)  and  other?  to 
have  been  probably  derived  from  his  arms,  which 
lxire  originally  a  black  fascine  used  in  storming, 
and  afterwards  drawn  like  a  vase,  but  changed  by 
G.  to  yellow,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  mistakes 
for  a  sheaf.  By  an  act  of  the  diet  of  1544,  at 
Wcsteraas,  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in 
the  male  descendants  of  G. ;  in  conformity  with 
which,  his  eldest  son  Eric  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  his  death  in  1560. 

GUSTAVUS  II.  (ADOLPHUS)  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  December  9,  1594,  and  died  in  1632  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  LUtzen.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  his  youngest  son,  Charles  IX., 
at  whose  death,  in  1611,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  G.  had  l»een  strictly  brought  up  in  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  carefully  trained  in  habits  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  his  age.  He  was  acquainted  with  eight  languages, 
five  of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  was  well 
read  in  the  classics  and  ancient  history,  a  proficient 
in  music,  and  excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly  exer- 
cises. At  his  accession  to  power,  he  found  the  country 
involved  in  wars  abroad,  and  disorders  at  home, 
arising  from  the  disputed  succession  of  his  fattier, 
who  had  been  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew,  Sigiamund,  king  of  Poland,  the  direct  heir, 
whose  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Swedish  people,  and 
virtually  annulled  his  claims  to  the  crown.  The 
first  act  of  G.  was  to  secure  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  nobles,  whose  privileges  he  confirmed, 
and  made  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
military  service  to  the  crown,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  essentially  feudal  or  military  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  nobles  held  their  lands 
directly,  and  the  peasantry  indirectly,  under  the 
crown.  In  addition  to  these  two  bodies,  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  national  diet,  G.  for  the 
first  time  admitted  sjiecial  delegates  of  the  army 
into  the  assembly  as  assessors  to  the  nobles.  Having 
thus  organised  the  internal  government,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  levying  heavy  imposts  and  raising  some 
companies  of  efficient  troops,  he  inaugurated  his 
mditary  career  by  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  at 
that  time  occupied  the  Baltic  districts  of  the  Swedish 
territories,  ana  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Swedes 
from  direct  communication  with  the  continent  of 
Eastern  Eurojte.  The  war  continued  for  a  year,  and 
terminated  in  a  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
by  which  G.  renounced  his  claims  on  the  Lappish 
districts  and  other  disputed  territory,  aud  recovered 
possession,  under  certain  conditions,  of  Caltnar, 
Oeland,  Elfsborg,  and  the  province  of  Gottenborg. 

Having  thus  gained  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic, 
secured  a  peaceful  ally  in  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands, 
G.  turned  his  attention  to  the  Russian  war, 
which,  after  fluctuating  success,  was  concluded  in 
1617,  by  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  by  which  Sweden 
obtained  supreme  dominion  over  Ingermanland  and 
Karelia,  and  part  of  Li  hand,  while  Russia  recovered 
Novogorod  and  all  other  conquest*  made  by  the 
Swedes.  The  boundary  of  the  Swedish  territory, 
which  then  included  the  site  of  the  future  St  Peters- 
burg, was  marked,  after  the  peace,  by  a  stone  whick 
bore  the  three  crowns  of  Sweden  above  a  Latin 
inscription,  recording  that  it  marked  the  limits  of 
the  dominions  of  G.  A.,  king  of  Sweden.  The  disputes 
with  Poland  .till,  however,   J 
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and  in  1821,  war  was  openly  declared  between  the 
two  countries,  and  waa  con tinned,  with  occasional 
intermissions,  till  1629,  when  it  terminated  in  a  six 
yean'  trace,  which  was  settled  by  a  treaty  that 
second  reciprocity  of  trade  and  freedom  of  religion 
to  the  natives  of  Doth  countries,  and  left  G.  master 
of  Bbtng,  Braunsbcrg,  Pillau,  and  MemeL 

This  peace  enabled  the  king  to  mature  the  plans 
he  bad  long  cherished  in  regard  to  Germany; 
and  having  made  various  administrative  reforms, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  short  interval  of  peace 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
he  remitted  the  charge  of  the  government  and 
the  care  of  his  infant  daughter  Christina  to  bis 
chancellor  Oxenstiern,  and  set  sail,  in  the  Bummer 
of  1630,  with  an  army  of  about  15,000  men,  to 
aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  hard 
ftrucide  against  the  Catholic  League,  which  was 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  empire. 

Everything  favoured  the  success  of  the  Swedes, 
who  drove  the  imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  took 
Stettin.  The  childless  Duke  of  Pomerania  engaged, 
in  return  for  Swedish  aid,  that  the  dukedom 
should,  after  his  death,  be  given  up  to  Sweden 
until  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  fully  repaid ; 
*kl*t  France,  through  hatred  of  the  empire,  agreed 
to  furnish  G.  with  a  subsidy  of  400,000  rix-dollars 
as  long  as  he  maintained  an  army  of  36,000  men. 
WaUenstein  had  also  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  But  while  the  Swedes  were  besieging 
Spandan  and  KUstrin,  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  which 
hid  applied  to  G.  for  assistance,  was  taken  in 
1631  by  the  imperial  general,  Tilly,  whose  troops 
perpetrated  the  most  terrible  atrocities  against  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Although  G.  could  not 
aare  Magdeburg,  he  soon  after  its  fall  inflicted  a 
defeat  on  the  imperialists  at  Breitonfeld,  which 
excited  the  respect  and  fear  of  the  Catholics,  who 
thenceforward  ceased  to  despise  the  '  snow-king  and 
his  body-guard,*  as  they  designated  G.  and  his  small 
army.  The  king  now  advanced  into  Franconia,  and 
after  allowing  his  army  to  recruit  their  strength 
in  the  rich  bishoprics  of  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg, 
took  the  Palatinate  and  Mainz,  where  he  held  a 
splendid  court,  surrounded  by  numerous  jirinces  and 
imkissadors.  In  the  spring  of  1632,  the  Swedes,  in 
the  face  of  Tilly's  army,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ingolstadt,  where  Tdly 
was  mortally  wounded.  From  thence  the  march  to 
Munich  was  one  continued  triumph,  and  wherever 
G.  appeared  he  was  received  by  the  populace  as 
their  guardian  nngel.  The  road  to  Vienna  was  now 
open  to  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  emperor  would  have 
teen  sealed,  had  the  latter  not  recalled  his  general, 
WaUenstein,  who,  having  accepted  office  on  his  own 
terms,  gathered  together  a  large  army,  with  which 
he  advanced  on  N  Urn  berg ;  but  after  standing  a 
desperate  assault  of  the  Swedes,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  Tburingia.  The  unfavourable  season  and 
the  bad  roads  hindered  G.  from  attacking  the  impe- 
rialists at  the  time  he  intended,  but  on  November 
6,  1632,  the  two  armies  came  finally  face  to  face 
at  Lateen.  As  usual,  the  Swedes  began  by  singing 
Luther s  hymn,  Eiae  feste  Burg  ist  unstr  OoU,  and  a 
hymn  composed  by  the  king.  G.  now  made  an 
address  to  the  army,  and  swinging  his  sword  above 
hi*  bead,  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  with 
the  cry  of  '  Onwards ! '  he  rushed  forward,  followed 
by  the  eager  troojis,  who  were  commanded  con- 
jointly by  himself  and  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
Victory  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes, 
when  a  strong  reinforcement  of  imperialists  appeared 
nader  the  command  of  Pappenheim.  G.  seeing  that 
hii  troops  wavered  under  this  fresh  attack,  rode 
tatily  forward,  when,  having  come  too  near  a 
squadron  of  Croats,  be  received  a  shot  in  his  arm, 
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and,  as  he  was  turning  aside,  another  in  the  back, 
which  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  The  sight 
of  the  riderless  animal  spread  dismay  and  fury 
among  the  Swedes ;  but  before  they  could  advance 
to  his  rescue,  a  party  of  Croats  had  thrown  them* 
•elves  between  the  king  and  his  army  ;  and  it 


not  till  after  many  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  when 
the  field  was  strewn  with  10,000  dead  and  wounded, 
that  they  recovered  the  body  of  the  king,  which 
had  been  plundered,  stripped,  and  covered  with 
wounds.  The  artdlery  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  after  having  fought  with  an  impetuosity  that 
nothing  could  resist.  A  rumour  long  prevailed  that 
the  shot  in  the  back  which  caused  the  king  to  fall 
was  from  the  hand  of  Albert  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg,  but  it  appears  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  suspicion. 

Although  G.  was  eminently  a  warlike  king,  he 
made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  his  country,  and  devoted  his  short 
intervals  of  peace  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  was  pre-eminently  reli- 
gious, and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and 
the  stricter  discipline  which  he  enforced,  but  also 
still  more  to  the  moral  influence  which  his  deep- 
seated  piety  and  his  personal  character  inspired 
among  his  soldiers.  The  spot  where  he  fell  on  the 
field  of  Liitzen  was  long  marked  by  the  Schwedcn- 
afein,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erected  by  his  servant, 
Jacob  Erichsson,  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  Its 
place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  people 
the  occasion  of  the  second 


held  in  1832. 

GUSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Adolphus  Frederick,  in  1771,  at  a  period  when  the 
country  was  distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  rival 
political  parties  of  Horn  and  Gyllcnborg,  known  as 
the  4  Hats '  and  '  Caps.'  Finding  that  the  j>eople, 
who  were  thoroughly  wearied  with  the  misrule  of 
the  nobles,  were  ready  for  any  change,  G.  covertly 
fomented  the  general  discontent,  and  having  raised 
a  fictitious  rebellion,  through  the  agency  of  his 
friend  and  adherent.  Captain  Hellichius,  he  collected 
together  a  large  body  of  troops,  on  pretence  of 
restoring  order,  and  having  arrested  the  council 
in  a  body,  couvoked  the  diet,  and  laid  before  it  a 
newly  framed  constitution,  to  which  the  assembly 
was  compelled  to  subscribe,  A  revolution  was  thus 
effected  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  G.  recovered  all  the  regal  ]»owers 
that  had  been  gradually  lost  by  his  immediate  pre* 
decessors.  G.  acted  with  great  moderation  after 
this  successful  coup  <f£tat ;  and  he  might  have  long 
retained  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  if  his  love  of 
display,  and  his  wish  to  emulate  the  king  of  Franc 
in  extravagauce  and  magnificence,  had  not  led  him 
into  profuse  expemliture,  which  embarrassed  the 
finances ;  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  Versailles  at  his  own  court 
irritated  the  national  party,  while  it  undoubtedly 
tended  to  demoralise  the  upper  classes,  and  through 
them  the  nation  generally.  In  1788  he  engaged  in. 
war  with  Russia,  at  the  moment  that  the  empire 
was  engaged  io  active  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
but  derived  no  advantages  from  the  contest.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
combined  with  the  other  monarchs  against  France, 
and  applied  to  the  diet  for  funds  to  assist  the 
Bourbons.  His  repeated  applications  having  been 
decisively  rejected,  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  he 
had  many  enemies,  took  advantage  of  his  general 
|  unpopularity,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
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him,  the  leaden  of  which  were  Ribbing,  Horn, 
and  Pechlin.  On  the  16th  March  1792,  G.  waa 
mortally  wounded  by  their  agent  a  Captain  Ankar- 
strom  (q.  v.),  at  a  masked  ball  in  the  opera-house 
which  he  had  himself  built  The  pistol  had  been 
loaded  with  broken  shot,  "which  rendered  the  wound 
especially  painful,  and  the  king  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  agony  for  thirteen  daya  before  his  death. 

G.  wag  a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  works  and  poems  of  consider- 
able merit.  His  writings  have  been  published 
in  a  collective  form  both  in  Swedish  and  French. 
In  1788,  G.  deposited  certain  papers  in  the  library 
of  U|wala,  which  excited  much  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  to  be  opened  for  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  Their  publication,  which 
was  confided  in  1842  to  Gejer,  disappointed  the 
general  exjiectatiou,  as  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  historical  notes  and  letters  of  little  value. 

GUSTAVUS  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Gustavus  III.,  was  born  November  1,  1778,  pro- 
claimed king  March  29,  1792,  and  died  in  1837. 
His  uncle,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  The  young  king,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  at  once  gave  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  at  which  he  held  the  kingly  power,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  join  the  third  coalition  against 
France,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Hatred 
of  Napoleon  soon,  however,  became  the  guiding 
influence  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his  decided  line 
of  jiolicy  led  to  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomerania 
by  French  troops  under  Marshal  Brune,  who  took 
8tralsund  and  Riga  from  the  Swedes  in  1807,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  the  last  of  their  German 
possessions.  The  king  opened  all  his  porta  to  English 
vessels,  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  scene  of  these  hostilities  was  Finland, 
which  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  Russia 
at  the  close  of  1808.  Norway  became  next  the  scene 
of  war,  the  Swedes  being  assisted  by  an  English  sub- 
sidy of  10,000  men,  who,  however,  speedily  returned 
to  England  when  they  found  that  G.  intended  to 
send  them  to  Finland.  The  unfortunate  war  with 
Russia,  which  had  been  excited  entirely  through 
the  folly  of  the  king,  gave  rise  to  so  much  discoutent 
in  Sweden,  that  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  by 
several  officers  and  nobles,  the  object  of  which  waa 
to  dethrone  the  unpopular  monarch.  The  conspira- 
tors took  forcible  possession  of  the  palace  at  Stock- 
holm, and  placed  him  under  arrest ;  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  esca|ie,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
the  throne,  29th  March  1809.  After  wandering 
for  a  time  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  settled  at 
8t  Gall,  where  he  dial,  forgotten  and  in  poverty, 
in  1837.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  after 
acting  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  at  the 
diet  which  met  in  May  1809.  By  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotto)  paid  over  the  value 
of  the  private  estates  of  the  family  of  Vaaa  for  the 
benefit  of  Gustavus  and  his  children ;  but  as  the 
dethroned  king  refused  to  receive  any  of  this  money 
directly,  or  to  accept  the  pension  which  the  Swedish 
government  had  settled  upon  him,  he  was  often  in 
pecuniary  difficulties;  from  which  he  was  clandes- 
tinely relieved  by  his  divorced  queen  and  children, 
who  contrived,  without  his  knowledge,  to  supply 
his  wants. 

GU'STROW,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  long  the  residence  of  the  princes,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nebcl,  27  miles  south  of 
Rostock.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
gymnasium,  the  old  castle  (now  the  workhouse),  the 
fine  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  town-house.  The 
former  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  pleasant 
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gardens.  G.  carries  on  distillation  and  beer-t 
and  has  Beveral  water-mills.    Pop.  10,423. 

GUT  MANUFACTURE,  an  unpleasant  though 
rather  important  branch  of  manufacture,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  consist  in  preparing  the  membranes 
of  animal  intestines  for  various  useful  purposes. 
The  French  call  it  boyawderit,  from  toy  at i,  intes- 
tine, and  have  placed  it  under  stringent  legal  regu- 
lations, on  account  of  its  offensive  and  pestiferous 
character,  especially  when  conducted  in  a  populous 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  at  the  Rue  de  la  Boyawderie, 
in  Paris.  One  branch  of  gut  manufacture  has  been 
descrilied  under  Goldbeaters'  Skiw.  Cat-gut,  as  it 
is  called,  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  which 
are  first  cleansed  and  freed  from  loose  fat  then  pre- 
pared by  soaking  and  partial  putrefaction,  to  loosen 
the  different  membranes  of  which  the  intestine  is 
comtiosed.  These  are  then  separated  by  scraping, 
then  further  soaked  in  clean  water  and  scraped 
separately.  After  this,  they  are  treated  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  drawn  by  women  through  a 
sort  of  thimble,  and  sorted  for  twisting  into  tbreadi. 
They  are  then  exposed  to  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid, 
given  off  from  burning  sulphur,  which  deodorises 
them,  and  prevents  subsequent  putrefaction.  The 
small  intestines  are  used  for  cat-gut,  the  large 
intestines  arc  simply  scrajied  and  salted,  for  the  use 
of  sausage-makers  and  by  confectioners,  and  for 
tying  over  preserve  and  pickle  jars.  Ac.  The  coarser 
kiuds  of  cat-gut  strings  are  used  for  pulley  and 
lathe  bands,  strings  for  archery-bows,  drill-bows, 
hatters-bows,  and  other  purposes  where  a  strong 
cord  subject  to  friction  is  required ;  the  finer  kinds 
are  twisted  into  whip-cord,  and  are  used  for  fishing- 
tackle  and  the  strings  of  musical  instruments.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  very  superior  quality  is  required. 
The  best,  called  Roman  dringn,  are  made  chiefly  at 
Milan.  Our  manufacturers  have  never  been  able  to 
equal  these,  and  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  sheep  are  much  leaner  than 
ours,  and  the  membranes  of  loan  animals  are  toucher 
than  those  which  are  highly  fattened  and  rapidly 
fed  up  to  marketable  size. 

GUTENBERG,  Johannes,  or  Hennb,  whose 
proper  name  waa  Genstleisch,  or  G  akstuoscu, 
and  who  is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  employing  movable  types  m 
printing,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  14th  c  at 
Mainz.  He  was  sprung  from  a  patrician  family, 
which  took  the  name  of  Gutenberg,  or  Gensfleiscn, 
from  two  estates  in  its  possession.  Of  G.'s  early 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  year  1424  he  was  living  in  Straaburg, 
and  there,  in  1436,  made  a  contract  with  Andrew 
Dryzehn,  or  Dritzehn,  and  others,  by  which  be 
bound  himself  to  instruct  them  in  all  his  'secret 
and  wonderful  arts,'  and  to  employ  these  for  their 
common  advantage.  This  undertaking,  which  com- 
prehended the  first  steps  in  the  art  of  printing,  waa 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Dryzehn,  more  particu- 
larly as  George  Dryzehn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased, 
commenced  a  lawsuit  with  G.,  which  waa  decided 
against  the  former.  When  and  where  the  first 
attempts  in  the  art  of  printing  were  made,  can- 
not with  certainty  be  ascertained,  as  the  works 
printed  by  G.  bear  neither  name  nor  date;  this 
much  is,  however,  certain — namely,  that  movable 
wooden  types  were  first  employed  by  him  about 
the  year  1438.  In  1443,  he  returned  from  Straa- 
burg to  Mainz,  where,  in  1449  or  1450,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Johannes  Faust  or  Fust 
a  wealthy  goldsmith.  Faust  furnished  the  money 
required  to  set  up  a  printing-press,  in  wh»cn  the 
Latin  Bible  waa  printed  for  the  first  time.  This 
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partnership  wan,  however,  dissolved  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years.    Faust  had  made  large  advances, 
which  G.  was  now  to  refund,  but  as  he  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination,  the  matter 
vu  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.    The  result 
was  that  Faust  retained  the  printing  concern, 
which  he  carried  on  and  brought  to  perfection, 
in  conjunction  with  Peter  Schoffer  of  Gernsheim. 
By  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Hummer,  a  councillor 
of  Mainz,  G.  vraa  again  enabled  to  set  up  a 
press,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  proceeded 
Hermnnni  de  Saldis  Spectdum  Sacerdotunt,  printed 
in  quarto  without  date  or  name.     According  to 
some,  four  editions  of  the  Donatus  were  like- 
wise printed  by  G.,  while  others  ascril>e  them  to 
Faust  %nd  Schoffer.    In  1457,  appeared  the  Latin 
Psalterium,  or  rather  a  breviary  containing  psalms, 
with  antiphoncs,  collects,  Ac.,  and  arranged  for 
choruses  tor  Sundays  and  holidays.     This  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  printing,  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  bearing  the  name  of  the  printer  and  the 
locality,  as  well  as  the  year  and  day  of  its  com- 
pletion, and  valued  by  Dibdin  at  £10,000,  was 
printed  with  an  elegance  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  rapid  progress  that  had  t>een  made  in  the 
newly  invented  art,  and  the  diligence  with  which 
it  had  been  prosecuted.   G.'s  printing  establishment 
existed  till  1465  in  Mainz.     He  died,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  24th  February  1468,  in  which  year  the 
archbishop.  Hector  of  Mainz,  appointed  him  one 
of  his  courtiers,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
noble,  though  others  place  his  death  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year.    The  evidence  in  favour  of 
G.'s  being  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  considered 
by  his  countrymen  quite  conclusive.    They  adduce 
the  testimony  of  Ulrich  Zell  of  Hanau,  who  first 
introduced  the  art  into  Cologne  (1462),  and  who 
declares  that   '  this  noble  art  was  invented  for 
the  first  time  in  Germany,  at  Mainz,  upon  the 
Rhine  ....  by  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  named  John 
Gutenberg.'  Similarly  speaks  Winipfeling,  a  learned 
Alfacian  (born  at  Strasburg,  1451,  and  jiartly  con- 
temporaneous with  Gutenberg).    '  In  the  year  1440, 
under  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  an  almost  divine 
benefit  was  conferred  on  mankind  by  John  Guten- 
berg, who  first  discovered  the  art  of  printing.' 
So,  too,  Trithemus  (born  1462,  died  1516).     *  At 
this  epoch,  this  memorable  art  (viz.,  of  printing) 
was  devised  and  invented  by  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mainz;'  while  Johann  Schoffer,  son  of  Peter 
Schuffer  (the  partner  of  Faust),  in  his  preface  to  a 
German  translation  of  Livy  (Mainz,  1505),  expressly 
affirms  that  '  at  Mainz  originally  the  admirable  art 
of  printing  was  invented  jwrticularly  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Johann  Gutenberg.  1450  A.  D.,'  and  that  it  was 
'subsequently  improved  and  propagated  to  posterity 
by  the  wealth  and  labours  of  Johann  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoffer.'    That  G.  may  have  received  the  first 
hints  of  his  invention  from  the  Dutch  xylography, 
is  not  denied.    See  Coster.     Ulrich  Zell  himself 
admits  this ;  bnt  the  invention  of  typography,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  of  the  printing-press,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  German.— Compare  Oberlin's  Essai 
<T  Annates  de  la  Vie  de  Gutenberg  (Strasburg,  1801) ; 
Nee  de  la  Rochelle's  Eloge  Historupte  de  J.  Guten- 
berg (Par.    1811);   Gama's  Essai  HiMorijue  de 
Gutenberg  (Par.  1857) ;  and  Lamartine's 
llnrenteur  tie  CImprimerie  (Par.  1853). 

GUTHRIE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  pulpit 
orator,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  was 
born  in  1803  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  went 
through  tb*  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Chureb.  of  Scotland  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
%t  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  two 
i  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  - 


history,  and  anatomy.  Meanwhile,  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  in  1825. 
He  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris,  study- 
ing comparative  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
philosophy.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  for  two 
years  conducted,  on  behalf  of  his  family,  the 
affairs  of  a  l>ank  agency  in  Brechin.  In  1830,  he 
became  minister  of  Arb'irlot,  in  his  native  county  ; 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Old  Greyfriars  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Here 
his  eloquence,  combined  with  devoted  labours  to 
reclaim  the  degraded  popuMition  of  one  of  the 
worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon  won  for  him  a 
high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  1843,  G.  joined 
the  rree  Church,  and  he  has  continued  since  that 
time  to  minister  to  a  large  and  influential  congrega- 
tion in  Edinburgh.  In  1845-1846,  he  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  Free  Church,  in  his  advocacy 
throughout  the  country  of  its  scheme  for  providing 
manses  or  residences  for  its  ministers.  G.'s  zeal, 
however,  was  not  diverted  into  mere  denominational 
or  sectarian  channels.  He  came  forward,  in  1847, 
as  the  advocate  of  Ragged  Schools  (q.  v.) ;  and  to 
him  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system  over  the 
kingdom  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed.  He  has  also 
earnestly  exerted  himself,  in  many  ways,  in  oppo- 
sition to  intern jwrance  and  other  prevailing  vices. 
G.  possesses  great  rhetorical  talent ;  and  his  style 
is  remarkable  for  the  abuudance  and  variety  of 
the  illustrations  he  uses.  Few  public  shakers 
have  ever  blended  solemnity  and  deep  pathos  so 
intimately  with  the  humorous,  his  tendency  to 
which  has  more  frequently  than  anything  else  been 
point  1  out  as  his  fault  G.  gets  credit  among 
all  classes  for  liberality  and  catholicity  of  spirit, 
ami  displays  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  that 
tends  to  progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1862.  G.'s 
most  important  published  works  are — 77ie  Gospel 
in  Eztliel,  a  series  of  Discourse*  (A.  and  C.  Black, 
Edin.  1855);  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
SainiM,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Discourses  from 
St  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Cohesions  (Edin.  185*) ;  The 
Way  to  Life,  a  volume  of  sermons  {Edin.  1862); 
A  Plea  for  Drunkards  and  against  Drunkenness,  a 
pamphlet  (Edin.  1856);  A  Plea  fur  Raggett  Schools, 
a  pamphlet  (Edin.  1847),  followed  by  a  second  and 
a  third  plea,  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Seed-time 
and  Harvest  of  Pagsfetl  Schools  (Edin.  1862);  The 
City ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (Edin.  1857).  Perhaps 
it  is  in  his  Pleas  that  the  most  perfect  published 
specimens  of  Dr  G.'s  eloquence  are  to  be  founiL 

GUTHRIE,  William,  a  political,  historical,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin,  in  For- 
farshire, in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  College, 
Alierdeen.  At  an  early  period,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  bard  for  forty  years  as 
a  man  of  letters.  He  died  March  1770.  Among  his 
various  works  are  a  Histon/  of  England  |3  vols. 
Lond.  1744 — 1750) ;  and  A  Historical  ami  Geogra- 
phical Grammar  (1st  edition,  1770;  24th  edition, 
1827) ;  a  useful  manual  of  information,  which 
enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  its  time. 

GUTS  MUTHS,  Joh.  Christofh.  Frikdr.,  a 
German  instructor  of  youth,  was  bom  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  9th  August  1759,  studied 
at  Halle,  and  subsequently  became  attached  to 
Salzmann's  institution  at  SchnepfenthaL  There  he 
gave  himself  specially  to  the  elaboration,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  Gymnastics  (q.  v.)  as  a  branch 
of  education  ;  and  from  him  it  has  passed  into  the 
curriculum  of  other  German  institutions.  In  1793, 
G.  published  his  Gymnast  ik  fur  die  Jugend,  which 
has  become  a  classic  work  on  the  subject,  ami  the 
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basis  )f  al'  subsequent  treatises.  Besides  several 
other  works  on  his  favourite  subject,  G.  M.  holds 
a  distinguished  place  as  a  writer  on  geography. 
His  centennial  anniversary  was  celebrated  August 
9,  1859,  at  Schnej)fenthal,  with  great  pomp. 

GU'TTA  PE  RCHA  (pronounced  pertsha),  a  sub- 
stance in  many  respects  similar  to  caoutchouc,  is  the 
dried  milky  juice  of  a  tree,  Iaonandra  Gutta,  which  is 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Sapotaceot.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  the  trunk  l>eing 
sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  although  it  is  of 
little  use  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  being  Bpongy. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  long  stalks,  obovate- 
oblong,  entire,  somewhat  leathery,  green  above,  and 


Gutta  Perch* : 
1,  >  flower;  >,  •  pistil;  S,  n  brunch  with  leaves  and  flowers; 

«,  trannverse  lection  of  ovary;  5,  vertical  section  of  ovary ; 
6.  transverse  section  of  fruit  j  7,  fruit,  acarccly  mature  j 
8,  anther. 

of  a  golden  colour  beneath.  The  flowers  arc  in  little 
tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small,  each  on  a  dis- 
tinct stalk  ;  the  corolla  having  a  short  tul>e  and  six 
elliptical  segments  ;  they  have  twelve  stamens  and 
one  pistil.  The  name  Gutta  Perclia  is  Malayan, 
(jutta  signifying  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant,  and 
percha  being  the  name  of  the  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  present  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  gutta  percha  is  a  most  destructive  one.  The 
finest  trees  are  selected  and  cut  down,  and  the  bark 
stripped  off ;  between  the  wood  and  bark,  a  milky 
juice  is  found,  which  is  scraped  up  into  little  troughs 
made  of  plantain  leaves.  This  is  the  gutta  percha, 
which,  as  it  hardens,  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and 
exported. 

Gutta  percha  was  known  in  Europe  long  before 
its  peculiar  character  ami  uses  were  made  known. 
It  was  from  time  to  time  brought  home  by  voyagers, 
in  the  form  of  drinking-bowls,  which  excited  much 
curiosity  on  account  of  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made.  Some  thought  it  a  species  of  india- 
rubber,  others  asserted  it  to  be  a  kind  of  wood, 
which  they  named  mazer-wood,  from  its  use  in 
making  these  drinking-cups.  But  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr  William  Montgomerie  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  whose  introduction  of  it  in  1843 
was  rewarded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  first  noticed  that  the  Malays  used  it 
for  making  handles  to  their  knives,  &c. ;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of 
great  use  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
handles  for  surgical 
IN 


in  making 
that  time, 


the  importation  of  gutta  percha  has  increased  amaz- 
ingly; in  I860,  it  exceeded  16,000  cwts.,  but  it  has 
rather  declined  since,  as  its  durability  is  found  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  various  causes,  rendering 
it  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
It  has  been  used  for  making  a  vast  variety  of  orna- 
mental and  useful  articles  ;  but  its  most  important 
application  has  been  the  coating  of  mariue  electrio 
telegraph  wires.  In  this  application,  as  in  most 
others,  its  inherent  defect,  arising  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  becomes  oxidised  and  decom- 
posed, is  unfortunately  manifesting  itself  seriously, 
and  a  substitute  having  greater  stability  is  anxiously 
looked  for. 

Its  great  value  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  worked,  and  its  being  so  complete  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  softens  in  warm  water,  and 
can  be  moulded  into  any  form  in  that  state ;  as  when 
soft  it  is  not  sticky,  and  turns  well  out  of  moulds.  It 
will  always  be  of  great  value  as  a  material  in  which 
to  take  casts,  as  it  can  in  the  soft  state  be  made  to 
take  the  sharpest  forms  most  faithfully,  and  as  it 
quickly  becomes  hard,  and  preserves  its  shape  if  not 
too  thin,  the  range  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  is 
very  extensive. 

It  is  imported  in  blocks  and  lumps  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  weight,  in  various  forms,  chiefly  like  large 
cakes,  or  rounded  into  gourd-like  lumps.  It  has  a 
very  light  reddish-brown,  or  almost  a  flesh  colour, 
is  full  of  irregular  pores  elongated  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  mass  has  been  kneaded.  It  has  a 
cork- like  appearance  when  cut,  and  a  peculiar 
cheese- like  odour.  Before  it  can  be  used,  it  has  to 
undergo  some  pre  j  >arntion.  This  consists  in  slicing 
the  lumps  into  thin  shavings,  which  are  placed  in  a 
devilling  or  tearing  machine  revolving  in  a  trough  of 
hot  water.  This  reduces  the  shavings  to  exceedingly 
small  pieces,  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  tearing- 
teeth,  are  washed  free  from  many  impurities,  aspo 
cially  fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which,  if 
not  se|>arated,  would  interfere  with  the  compactness 
of  its  texture,  which  is  one  of  its  most  important 
qualities.  The  small  fragments,  when  Bufhciently 
cleansed,  are  kueaded  into  masses  which  are  rolled 
several  times  between  heated  cylinders,  which  press 
out  any  air  or  water,  and  render  the  mass  uniform 
in  texture.  It  is  then  rolled  between  heated  steel 
rollers  into  sheets  of  various  thick ness  for  use,  or  is 
formed  into  rods,  pipes  for  water,  or  speaking-tubes, 
and  an  endless  number  of  other  articles. 

Gutta  percha  differs  very  materially  from  caout- 
chouc or  india-rubl»er  in  being  non-elastic,  or  elastic 
oidy  in  a  very  small  degree.  Notwithstanding  this) 
very  striking  character  of  caoutchouc,  the  two 
articles  are  very  often  confounded  in  the  public  mind, 

{irobably  from  the  similarity  of  their  applications, 
t  is  most  probable  that  india-rubber  will  eventually 
displace  gutta  percha  in  some  of  its  most  important 
applications,  and  especially  in  the  coating  of  tele- 
graph wires,  to  which  purpose  it  has  lieen  success- 
fully applied  in  America.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  gutta  percha  known  in  commerce,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  these  are  yielded  bv  different 
s|K!cies :  that  from  Singapore  is  esteemed  the  best, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  Malay  traders  as  (Jutta 
Taban  or  Tuban ;  that  of  Borneo  is  of  less  value 
— this  is  called  Gutta  Perclia  by  the  traders,  and 
has  given  the  general  name  to  all ;  and  another 
kind  goes  by  the  name  of  Gutta  Girek.  The  first 
two  are  those  generally  known  in  our  markets. 

Gutta  percha  is  turned  by  surgeons  to  various 
uses,  chiefly  for  splints  and  covering  moist  appli- 
cations to  retard  evaporation.  A  splint  of  g"tta 
]>ercha  is  made  by  taking  a  rigid  board  of  the 
sulwtance  cut  to  the  desired  shajie,  soaking  it  in  hot 
and  then  bandaging  it  to  the  limb,    lo  a 
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few  minutes  the  gutta  perch*  is  found  hard,  and 
modelled  to  the  shape  of  the  parts.  The  cloth  of 
gutta  percba  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  oiled  silk, 
m  it  is  about  half  the  price  ;  it  is,  however,  apt  to 
tnr,  does  not  stand  much  heat,  and  is  less  flexible. 
Gutta  percha  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
wen  a  solution  is  sometimes  used  for  covering  raw 
surfaces,  as  when  the  chloroform  evaporates  it  leaves 
s  pellicle  of  solid  gutta  percha.  It  has  also  been 
ued  for  stopping  hollow  teeth. 

GUTTA  RO  SEA,  a  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption 
oa  the  face,  popularly  called  '  brandy  blossoms,' 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  dissipated  itersons 
advanced  in  life.  It  is  an  affection  very  difficult 
of  cure,  and  to  be  treated  chiefly  by  a  careful 
regimen. 

GUTTA  SERE'NA,  an  old  name  for  Amaurosis 

CUTT.A2,  pendent  ornaments  attached  to  the 
nndenude  of  the  Mutules  (q.  v.),  and  under  the  tri- 
cjjphs  of  the  Doric  order  (see  fig.  under  Column). 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a 
cone,  but  are  sometimes  cylindrical  It  is  not  clear 
what  their  origin  may  have  been,  whether,  as  the 
name  indicates,  they  represent  drops  of  water  or 
icicles.  Albert)  calls  them  nails;  and  it  does  seem 
likely  that  as  many  other  parts  of  Greek  architec- 
ture have  been  shewn  to  be  derived  from  structural 


a,  a,  a,  Outtso : 
From  Cornice  of  i'arthenoa. 

conditions  (see  Establaturk),  so  these  also  should 
owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  cause.  They  have  most 
probably  been  derived  from  the  wooden  pins  or 
pings,  which  were  no  doubt  much  more  commonly 
wed  than  iron  nails,  and  of  which  it  is  still  common 
to  leave  the  ends  projecting  in  any  largo  wooden 
structure,  such  as  the  ceutering  of  a  bridge.  What- 
ever their  origin,  they  were  modified  by  the  Greeks 
into  a  graceful  ornament. 

CUTTfc,  or  GUTTY,  from  the  Latin  ffutta,  a 
drop,  is  said  in  heraldry  of  a  field,  or  any  particular 
charge  on  the  field,  covered  with  drops.  When  the 
drofn  are  red,  they  are  sup|>osed  to  represent  drops 
of  blood,  and  the  bearing  is  said  to  be  (juttf  <U  sawj. 
In  this  case,  some  great  suffering  or  labour,  such  as 
fighting  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  indi- 
cated. Where  they  are  blue,  again,  they  represent 
team,  and  the  liearing  is  said  to  be  guUd  de  /ortnc* 
When  white,  they  are  called  drops  of  water,  and  the 
bearing  is  described  as  gutti  de  (*mu  ;  but  Nisbet  is 
of  upiuion  that  tears  arc  intended  in  this  case  also, 
and  that  repentance  or  penitence  is  signified  by  both, 

GUTTER,  an  open  channel  for  conveying  water 
from  buddings,  roauls,  Ac.  Gutters  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  such  structures,  and  have 
thus  been  in  use  in  all  agea  The  Greeks,  who 
constructed  their  roofs  with  a  simple  span,  used 
{utters  at  the  eaves  of  their  buildings,  hollowed 
mt  of  tbe  stone  which  formed  the  cornice.  These 
gutters  discharged  their  contents  on  the  ground  at 
Intervals  through  small  Gargoyles  (q.  v.).  usually  in 
the  shape  of  lions'  heada  The  Koreans  followed 
this  example,  and  also  formed  gutters  with  tiles 
•ill  in  cement. 

hi  the  middle  ages,  the  eaves  seem  to  have  been 


left  without  gutters,  until,  owing  to  the  castles  being 
frequently  built  on  dry  rocky  sites,  it  was  found 
desirable  to  collect  tha  rain  water  and  preserve  it 
in  cisterns.  Stone  or  wooden  eaves,  gutters,  and 
pipes  were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  when  the  construction  became  compli- 
cated, it  was  necessary  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  roofs  with  great  care,  so  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  building.  It  was  collected  at  the  eaves  tt 
the  central  roof,  and  by  means  of  well -projected 
gargoyles,  thrown  along  channels  formed  in  the 
crest  of  the  buttresses,  and  so  carried  beyond  tha 
walls  of  the  building,  and  thrown  off  through  gar- 
goyles in  a  numtar  of  small  streams,  which  dispersed 
the  water  before  it  reached  the  ground.  This  acted 
well  in  calm  weather,  but  during  storms  the  water 
was  blown  back  all  over  the  building,  which,  in  case 
of  its  being  of  a  porous  stone,  softened  and  became 
liable  to  decay.  Thit»  led  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes, 
which  carried  the  water  directly  to  the  ground,  and 
discharged  it  into  open  gutters.  At  first,  the  pij»es 
were  used  for  conveying  the  water  from  the  main 
roof  to  the  roof  of  the  side-chapels,  whence  it  was 
discharged  by  gargoyles.  Pijtes  conveying  the  water 
to  the  base  of  the  building  were  first  employed  in 
England,  where  they  seem  to  have  come  into  use 
during  the  14th  century.  They  were  formed  with 
great  taste,  and  had  ornamental  cups  or  cisterns 
at  top  to  receive  the  water  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gargoyle.  They  were  then,  with  considerable 
foresight,  made  mpiart  in  form,  not  circular,  as  they 
usually  now  are.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
section  is,  that  in  case  of  the  water  in  the  pi|>e 
being  frozen,  there  is  room  for  the  expanding  ice 
to  swell  out  by  slightly  changing  the  form  oi  the 
square. 

Pipes  for  conducting  rain-water  have  the  great 
advantage  of  saving  foot-passengers  the  annoyance 
they  meet  with  from  the  discharge  of  the  water  from 
gargoyles  ;  but  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  inspected  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Whenever  a  gargoyle  is  choked,  it  shews  the  acci- 
dent by  its  awkward  spouting :  but  a  lead  pipe 
frequently  bursts,  and  noes  much  damage  before 
the  leak  is  discovered.   See  .Sewer. 

GUTTI'FERvE,  or  CLUSIA'CE.*;  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  coimtrics,  very  generally 
secretins  an  acrid  yellow  resinous  juice,  A  few 
are  epiphytes.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  destitute 
of  stipules,  leathery,  and  entire.  In  botanical 
characters,  this  order  is  allied  to  U yfericintn.  It 
contains  about  IfH)  known  sj^cies,  the  greater  part 
of  them  South  American,  although  all  tropical 
countries  produce  some.  The  resinous  secretions 
of  some  are  valuable,  particularly  of  those  trees 
which  yield  Gamboge  (q.  v.)  and  Tacamahaca  (q.  v.). 
See  also  Cli'sia. — A  few  species  aflbrd  valuable 
timber.  See  Calophyllum. —  The  flowers  of  soma 
are  wry  fragrant ;  those  of  Mrma  ferrea  are  foi"id 
in  a  dried  state  in  every  bazaar  in  India,  and  oie 
used  as  a  perfume.— The  fruit  of  some  is  very 
highly  esteemed;  the  Mangostecn  (q.  v.)  has  been 
described  as  tb«  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (q.  v.)  is  another  of  the  most 
celeb:  wuod  fruits  of  this  order. 

GUTZLAFF,  Karl,  a  missionary,  was  born  at 
Pyritz,  in  Pomerania,  8th  July  1803.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  lielt-maker  in  Stettin. 
Hero  he  comj>osed  a  ikxto,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  earnest  wish  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  and  in  1821,  presented  it  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  The  king  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
missionary  institution  at  Berlin.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  he  was  removed  to  the  Dutch 
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missionary  society  At  Rotterdam,  and  in  August  1826 
was  sent  to  Sumatra.  Being  detained  at  Java,  be 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Batavia,  where  be  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  having  acquire*  1  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  familiarised  himBelf 
with  the  habits  o*  the  Chinese  residents  in  Batavia, 
be  determined  to  give  up  his  connection  with  the 
Dutch  society,  and  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese.  He  joined  Tomlin,  the 
English  missionary,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
accompanied  him  to  Siam.  They  settled  at  Bankok, 
the  capital,  partly  for  the  piirjnwe  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  partly  to  render  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Siamese  language,  ami  to 
perfect  themselves  in  Chinese.  For  the  sake  of  bis 
health,  ho  now,  by  the  advice  of  a  Chinese  friend, 
undertook  a  voyage  to  China  ;  and  from  this  time, 
Macao  became  his  principal  station,  and  here  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Rolnrrt  Morri- 
son. In  conjunction  with  Medburst  and  two  other 
friends,  G.  began  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese.  With  the  assistance  of  Morrison, 
he  founded  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  in  China,  published  a  Chinese  monthly 
magazine,  and  preached  at  Macao  and  elsewhere. 
Compare  his  Journal  of  Three  Voyage*  along  the 
Const  of  China  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  irith 
Notice  of  Slam,  Corta,  and  the  Loo-choo  JeUimU. 
After  the  death  of  tho  elder  Morrison,  G.  was 
appointed  chief  interpreter  to  the  British  Ruper- 
vuional  government  in  China,  with  a  salary  of  £800. 
In  this  capacity,  he  attempted,  in  May  1835,  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Fo-kicn, 
but  without  success.  At  the  same  time,  the*  printing 
of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
even  the  distribution  of  Christian  writings  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  were  prohibited.  Thus 
restricted  in  his  missionary  career,  G.  joined  the 
British  during  the  war  with  the  Chinese,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  rendered 
bis  services  of  great  value.  He  likewise  contri- 
buted to  bring  alK>ut  the  peace  in  1842.  Finally,  in 
1844,  lie  founded  a  Chinese  society,  for  tho  purpose 
of  diffusing  the  gospel,  by  means  of  native  Chris- 
tians, in  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  promote 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  he,  in  1849,  returned  to 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  He  returned  to  China,  landing  at  Hong- 
kong in  January  1851,  but  died  there,  9th  August 
of  the  same  year.  G.  published  various  works,  in 
different  languages,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
valuable;  the  principal  are  GeacJiichte  den  Chine*. 
Heidi*  (Stuttg.  1847),  and  The  Life  of  Taokuann 
(Lond.  1851). 

GUY,  Thomas,  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  South- 
work,  London,  was  horn  at  Horseleydowu  in  1044. 
He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  with  a  stock  of 
about  £200,  dealing  extensively  in  the  inqiorta- 
tion  of  English  Bibles  from  Holland  (those  printed 
at  home  lieing  executed  very  badly) ;  and,  on  this 
being  stopped,  contracted  with  the  university  of 
Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles,  which 
be  contiuued  to  do  for  many  years.  His  principal 
gains,  however,  arose  from  the  uot  very  creditable 
practice  of  purchasing,  during  Queen  Anne's  wars, 
tho  prize-tickets  of  seamen  at  a  large  discount,  and 
subsequently  investing  them  in  South  Sea  Com- 
pany's stock,  by  which  means  he  amasm-d  a  fortune 
of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1707,  he  budt 
and  furnished  three  wards  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  building  and  endowing  the  hospital  in  South- 
work  which  bears  his  name,  he  set  a|iart  4.238,295, 
16*.  He  was  also  a  lilieral  benefactor  to  the 
8tationers'  Company,  and  built  and  endowed  alms- 
house and  a  library  at  Tarn  worth.  Besides  making 
1M 


bequests  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  various  other 
charities,  he  left  £80,000  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to 
him.  He  was  of  mean  appearance,  with  a  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  and  during  his 
whole  lifetime  had  no  other  reputation  than  that 
of  an  intensely  sellish  and  avaricious  man.  He  died 
December  27,  1724,  aged  80. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  founded  by  the  preceding. 
In  his  76th  year,  Thomas  Guy  leased  from  the  pre- 
sident and  governors  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  a  large  piece  of  ground,  then  occupied  by  a 
number  of  old  houses,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  £30  a  year.  The  space  Wing  cleared, 
the  first  stone  of  the  budding  was  laid  in  1722,  and 
the  hospital  admitted  its  first  patient,  January  6, 
1725,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
The  whole  expense  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the  ■ 
hospital  was  £18,796,  16*.,  great  part  of  which  Guy 
expended  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  bequeathed  £219,499 
to  endow  it ;  total,  £238,295,  16*.— a  larger  sum  than 
was  ever  before  given  by  auy  single  person  for 
charitable  purposes.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  execu- 
tors, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  for  incorporating  themselves 
ami  51  other  gentlemen,  nominated  by  the  testator, 
as  president  and  governors  of  the  hospital.  The 
number  of  patients  at  first  amounted  to  402 ;  the 
present  yearlv  average  is  3f)00 ;  out-patients  relieved, 
upwards  of  50,000.  In  1829,  Mr  Huut,  Petersham, 
t>equeathed  to  the  hospital  4.196,115,  for 
dation  for  100  additional  inmates.  About  £10,000 
has  also  l>cen  received  from  other  licuefactora. 
Annual  income,  between  £25.000  and  £30,000,  chiofly 
from  estates  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hereford, 
and  Lincoln.  The  usual  numlier  of  governors  is  60, 
who  are  self-elective.  The  building  consists  of  two 
quadrangles,  besides  two  wiugs  exten<Ung  from  the 
front  to  the  street — west  wing  built  with  elegance 
and  uniformity,  and  whole  edifice  handsome  and 
regular.  In  the  chapel  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
Guy  by  Bacon,  which  cost  £1000. 

GUYON,  Rtcuarp  Debactrk,  a  general  in  the 
Hungarian  armv  during  1848 — 1849,  was  bom  at 
Wuleott,  near  Bath,  in  England  in  181&  After 
having  fought  against  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal,  G. 
entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1832;  and  on  being 
attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Sph5nyi,  married 
the  daughter  of  that  general  in  1838.  From  that 
time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G.  led  the 
lite  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  estates  near 
Comorn,  but  was  one  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  national  government  and  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
During  the  retreat  of  Gorgci's  army,  G.  carried  the 
mountain-pass  of  Branyiszko,  and  by  that  daring 
feat  of  his  re-estahbshed  the  communication  with  the 
government  at  Debreczin,  as  also  with  the  several 
other  Hungarian  army  corps.  When,  in  April  1849, 
the  garrison  of  the  besieged  fortress  Comorn  waa 
to  be  apprised  of  the  victorious  approach  of  the 
national  army,  G.,  with  a  detachment  of  husa&ra, 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  an- 
nounced the  approaching  relief.  The  bloodv  at  lair 
of  Sztircg  allowed  Dembinaki,  protected  by  th*» 
self-sacrihcing  ten  battalions  of  G.,  to  retire  to 
Temesvar.  where  the  last  battle  of  the  Hungarians 
was  fought  and  lost  on  tho  9th  of  August  G. 
escaped  to  Turkey,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
sultan,  without  being  obliged  to  turn  Mohammedan. 
Under  the  name  of  Kourehia  Pasha,  he,  as  a  general 
of  division,  was  coventor  of  Damascus,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  Crimean  war,  did  much  to  organise 
the  army  of  Kara.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1856.    Indomitable  courage,  aud  au  incessant  car* 
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for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
were  the  chief  features  in  G.  a  character. 

GUYON,  Jeanne  Bouvikr  dk  la  Moths,  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Quietist  controversy, 
(tee  Qrirnssi).  was  born  at  Montana,  in  France, 
13th  April  1648.    She  had  destined  herself  for  the 
cloister,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  family 
nurricii,  at  the  age  of  14,  M.  Gityon,  the  son  of  a 
rich  contractor  of  public  works.   Being  left  a  widow 
it  25,  ami  still  retaining  her  early  religious  leanings, 
■be  transftrred  her  three  children  to  the  care  of 
guardian*,  settling  on  them  almost  all  her  property. 
Jv-ing  thus  entirely  withdrawn  from  secidar  affairs, 
she  attracted  much  notice  by  the  high  tone  of 
spirituality  which  her  conversation  breathed,  and 
w  js  invited  by  M.  d'Arenthon,  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
to  settle  in   his  diocese,  where  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Barnabite,  Pere  Lacotnbe,  then 
in  much   repute   as  a  director  of  souls.  The 
mystic  doctrines  which  she  learned  from  this  eccle- 
siastic, and  which  involved  such  a  degree  of  self- 
abnegation  as  to  suppose  th;it  the  truly  Christian 
soul  must  become  indifferent  not  only  to  life  and 
death,  but  even  to  its  own  salvation  or  perdition, 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  he 
withdrew  his  protection  from  Madame  Gnyon.  In 
consequence  she   left   Geneva,  and  accompanied 
by  Pere  Lacombe,  went  to  various  cities  of  Italy 
and  France,  and  eventually  to  Paris,  where  they 
drew  alwut  them  a  nunilicr  of  followers.  The 
reputed  extravagances  of  Madame  G.  led  to  her 
Wing  shut  up  by  a  royal  order  in  the  convent  of 
t!>e  Visitation,  from  which,  however,  she  was  set 
free,  at  the  instance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
through  this  lady  obtained  entrance  into  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  and  Versailles.     It  was  now  that 
she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon,  who  was 
comjJeU-ly  won  by  her  evidently  sincere  piety,  and 
captivated  by  the  earnestness  and  lofty  spirituality 
of  her  riewg.    He  failed  to  see  the  evil  consequences 
which  they  involved ;  and  the  confiding  zeal  with 
which  he  defended  her  not  only  against  the  misre- 
presentations with  which  she  was  assailed,  but  even 
against  tbe  too  well  founded  imputations  which  her 
principles  had  drawn  uj>on  ber,  was  the  cause  of 
his  unhappy  rupture  with  Bonnet.    See  Fenelon. 
Madame  it.   having  submitted  her  writings  to 
fiouuet  and  other  members  of  a  royal  commission, 
subscribed  34  articles  which  were  drawn  up  by 
them,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  all  further 
■peculation  on  these  subjects.    But  she  failed  to 
keep  her  promise,  and  not  only  drew  again  upon 
herself  the  hostility  of  the  court,  but  also  became 
the  object  of  much  scandal  on  account  of  her 
intimacy  with  Pere  Lacombe.     That  the  latter 
imputation   was  a  calumny,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt ;  but  Madame  G.  was  again  put  under  arrest, 
and  imprisoned  first  at  Vincenues  and  Vaugirard, 
and  ultimately  in  the  Bastile.    She  was  liberated 
in  1702,  and  henceforward  lived  in  comparative 
racy  till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Blois  in 
717.    .She  is  the  author  of  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Torrmts  Sjriritwl*,  Motjen  Court  de 
Fairt  (traixvn,  and  Le  Cantique  <lr«  Cantiques  inlrr- 
v  Ur  felon  le  srns  myntupte,  together  with  an  Auto- 
bt.-^rapby  and  Letters,  as  also  some  spiritual  poetry. 

GUZEL-HISSAE.   See  Aidin. 

GU'ZERAT,  a  geographical  division  of  India, 
stretches  in  N.  lat  from  20*  to  24°  45'.  and  in  E. 
long,  from  69°  to  74*  20',  containing  about  42,000 
square  miles  and  about  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Its 
must  important  section,  perhaps,  ij  the  peninsula 
of  Kattywar,  which  projects  into  the  Arabian  Sea 
between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the  north-west  and 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south-east.     Of  the 


mainland,  a  considerable  portion  is  shut  out  from 
the  sea  by  the  British  districts  of  Broach  and  Surat, 
so  that  the  )>eninsula  comprises  nearly  the  whole  ol 
the  coast-line  and  most  of  the  available  harbours. 
With  regard,  howevei.  internal  communications, 
the  mainland  has  the  advantage  of  the  peninsula, 
being  traversed,  to  sav  nothing  of  streams  of  inferior 
magnitude,  by  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti.  To 
the  south  of  the  last- mentioned  rivei,  G.  presents 

i  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 

.  Politicallj',  the  country  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
Guicowar,  a  protected  prince  under  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  The  agricultural  productions  are  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  sugar,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  maize, 
opium,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  cubbeer-bar,  or  great 
banian-tree,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda, 
covering,  including  its  secondary  trunks,  a  thickly 
shaded  area  of  several  acres. 

GWA'LIOK,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  stands  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Chumbid,  towards  the  north-east  of  its  singu- 
larly straggling  territory,  in  lat  26*  13*  X.,  and, 
long.  78*  15  E.  Its  nucleus  is  a  completely  isolated 
rock  of  about  300  feet  in  height,  perpendicular, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  on  all  sides ;  and  as 
it  measures  14  mile  by  300  yards,  it  can  accom- 
modate a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  It  is  thus  virtu* 
ally  impregnable  against  any  native  force.  The 
spot  is  understood  to  have  been  occupied  as  a 
stronghold  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
summit  has  been  provided,  from  time  to  time,  with 
several  spacious  tanks.  Along  the  eastern  base 
of  this  eminence  lies  the  town  of  G.,  containing 
little  worthy  of  notice  but  a  beautiful  mausoleum 
of  white  sandstone ;  ami  to  the  south-west  there 
extends  for  several  miles  the  Lashkar,  or  camp  of 
the  Maharajah's  own  army,  while  to  the  north- 
east is  the  Moorar,  or  cautoument  of  the  protecting 
contingent.  During  the  troubles  of  1857  and  185$, 
the  place  attumed  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a 
centre  of  rebellion,  having,  notwithstanding  the 
fidelity  of  the  Maharajah  himself,  been,  for  rather 
more  than  a  year,  in  the  i>ower  of  the  insurgcuts. 

GWALIOR,  the  state  above  mentioned,  with  a 
remarkably  irregular  outline,  and  an  area  of  only 
j  33,119  Bquare  miles,  stretches  in  N.  Int.  from 
21"  to  2ft3  50',  and  in  E.  long,  from  74"  45'  to 
79*  21'.  Lying  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Jumna  and 
partly  in  the  basins  of  tbe  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti, 
it  divides  its  drainage  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  3J  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Though  G.  is  a  Mahratta  principality,  being,  in  fact, 
the  principal  fragment  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Peisbwa,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda 
that  the  Mahrattas  form  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  |>eople.  Under  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  dominant  race  can  maintain  its  supremacy 
by  force  alone.  Since  1803,  the  country  has  been 
under  British  protection.  The  existing  relations  of 
the  two  parties,  however,  date  ouly  from  1844.  In 
1843,  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  producing 
universal  anarchy,  led  to  the  forcible  interposition 
of  the  British  government ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
the  following  January,  in  addition  to  a  large  con- 
tingent under  British  authority,  the  native  govern- 
ment was  permitted  to  have  9000  troops  of  its  own. 
During  the  troubles  of  1857,  the  new  Maliarajah, 
not  more  than  22  years  old,  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  notwitlistanding  the  almost  entire  defection 
of  both  divisions  of  the  military  force. 

GWY'NIAD  {Coregonut  Pennanti),  one  of  the 
British  species  of  (Jortgonu*  (q.  v.)  which,  from  their 
form,  the  large  size  of  their  scales,  and  their  silvery 
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ami  are  vulgarly  identified  with  the  herring.  The 

Sneral  similarity  is  in  this  case  very  great.  The 
,,  whei»  full  grown,  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  lengtn  ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  high ;  the  snout 
is  a  little  produced ;  the  mouth  is  small,  the  jaws 
without  teeth,  a  few  minute  teeth  on  the  tongue 


Gwyniad  [Corcgonxu  Pennanti). 

only.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland.  G.  is  a  Welsh  name.  At  Cllswater, 
the  fish  is  called  Schelly.  It  occurs  in  that  lake  in 
great  shoals,  bo  that  many  hundreds  are  sometimes 
taken  at  a  single  draught  of  the  net.  It  is  rather 
am  insipid  fish,  and  cannot  be  kept  long  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  unless  salted,  which  it  often 
is  by  the  ]>oor.  The  Freshwater  Herring  of  Loch 
Lomond  is  not  the  G.,  but  the  Powan.  Many  of  the 
specie*  of  this  genus,  however,  very  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  mere 
description. 

GYBING,  or  GIBING,  in  sailing  with  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  act  of  going  about,  when  the  wind  is 
astern  or  at  any  point  aft  the  beam,  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sail  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  veasel  to  that  in  which  it  was 
felt  previously  to  the  operation.  Gybing  is  the 
opposite  to  tacking,  which  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  wind  is  before  the  beam. 

GY'GES,  a  Lydian,  about  whose  early  life  little  is 
known.  Nyssia,  wife  of  Candaules,  king  of  Lvdia, 
having  been  grievously  affronted  by  her  husband 
in  presence  of  G.,  ordered  the  latter,  who  was  in 
high  favour  with  his  sovereign,  either  to  slay  Can- 
daules or  to  prepare  for  his  own  fate.  (Compare 
the  history  of  Rosamund,  wife  of  Alboin,  king  of  the 
Lombards  ;  Gibbon,  voL  v.  p.  339,  Murray's  ed.)  G. 
accordingly  nut  his  master  to  death,  married  Nyssia, 
and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  al>out  716  B.  c. 
The  Ly tlians,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  until  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  in  his 
favour.  In  return  for  this  service,  he  made  immense 
presents  to  the  sacred  shrine.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  38  years,  and  to  have  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  so  as  to  give  origin  to  the  proverb,  'the 
riches  of  Gygee.'  The  successors  of  G.  were  Ardys, 
Sadyattca,  Alyattes,  and  Census,  who  was  defeated 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  in  646  B.C.  (or  648).  The 
Lydian  empire  was  thus  overthrown.  Plato  has 
a  fable,  in  which  G.  is  represented  as  a  shepherd 
of  Candaules;  but  having  miraculously  obtained 
possession  of  a  golden  ring  of  great  virtue,  he  was 
enabled  by  means  of  it  to  make  himself  invisible 
when  he  chose,  and  thus  took  occasion  to  murder 
his  sovereign,  and  usurp  the  supreme  power.  The 
ring  of  G.  i*  frequently  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages. — Gyoes  is  also  the  name  of  the  hundred- 
handed  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who  with 
his  brothers  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  after  his 
overthrow,  was  subjected  to  everlasting  punishment 
in  Tartarus. 

GYMN A'SIUM.  This  won!  (from  gymnot, 
naked)  was  applied  to  those  public  places  or 


buildings  where  the  Greek  youths  exercised 
selves.  In  Athens  alone  there  were  seven  resorts  of 
this  kind.  Philosophers  also  gave  instruction  in 
these  gymnasia,  hence  the  transference  of  the  name 
to  public  buildings  erected  for  the  mental  dis- 
ciplining and  instruction  of  youth.  The  German 
gymnasium  corres|»onds  roughly  to  the  grammar 
and  public  schools  of  England,  and  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  Scotland.  All  three  had  their 
origin  in  the  cathedral  and  monastery  schools  of 
the  pre- reformation  period.  The  widening  circle 
of  human  knowledge  iu  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  made  itself  felt  in  these  educational 
seminaries,  as  in  the  universities.  Their  curriculum 
became  gradually  extended,  and  with  the  further 
increase  and  development  of  universities,  their  aims 
became  higher.  In  Germany,  as  in  this  country, 
the  classical  tongues  formed  and  contiuue  to  form 
the  great  instrument  of  mental  discipline  in  schools 
of  this  higher  class,  though  other  subjects  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  which  were  first  added  to  the  classical 
tongues  were  geography  and  history.  The  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  the  pursuit  of  which 
has  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  cen- 
tury, gradually  found  a  place  in  the  schoolroom ; 
and  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  of  modern 
languages  was  also  admitted.  For  a  time,  these 
subjects  held  a  co-ordinate  place  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  Departmental  studies  were  taught  with 
ardour,  and  educators  were  sanguine  of  the  results 
which  would  flow  from  early  initiation  into  the 
results  and  processes  of  the  various  sciences.  These 
anticipations  having  been  somewhat  disappointed, 
there  has  for  some  time  been  a  steady  movement 
towards  the  restoration  of  classical  or  humanistic 
studies  to  be  the  main  instrument  of  education, 
while  retaining  other  subjects  as  a  subordinate 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  The  idea,  however,  of 
the  gymnasium  as  B|»ecially  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  university,  and  therefore  not  suited  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately,  has  l>een  more  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  the  breakiug  up  of 
the  middle  school  or  gymnasium  into  two — the 
gymnasium  proper,  where  those  are  taught  who 
propose  to  enter  the  universities,  or  who  desire  a 
partial  classical  training ;  and  real-schools,  where 
elementary  science,  foreign  languages,  and  mathe- 
matics form  the  princii»l  subjects  of  instruction. 
In  this  respect,  the  middle-school  education  of 
Germany  affords  a  favourable  contrast  to  that  of 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  England  the  grammar  and  public  schools  are  less 
efficient  in  their  classical  training ;  the  contrary  is 
probably  the  fact,  so  far  as  our  principal  schools, 
such  a*  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  are  concerned  ; 
but  the  methodised  system  of  examinations,  and  the 
more  rigorous  methods  of  Germany,  seem  to  turn 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-instructed  hoys  from 
each  school,  while  the  influence  of  central  authority 
Becures  greater  uniformity  of  processes  and  resulta 
throughout  the  country.  The  boys  attend,  as  in 
England,  till  they  reach  the  age  o'f  18,  when,  after 
a  special  examination  (the  abiturieut  or  maturity 
examination),  they  are  transferred  to  the  university. 
The  German  gymnasiums  differ  from  English  public 
schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  Wing; 
day-schools,  and  not  the  centre  of  great  boarding 
establishments.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
Scotch  grammar  and  high  schools. 

GYMNA'STICS  (see  Gymnasicm),  a  term,  in  ita 
mora  restricted  and  proper  sense,  applied  to  those 
exercises,  not  amounting  in  intricacy  to  games,  by 
which  particular  limbs,  cither  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, are  rendered  more  pliant  or  atrvigw : 
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these  exercises  are  arranged  in  a  due  progression, 
sod  the  entire  series  becomes  a  system  under  the 
name  gymnastics.  Swimming  (q.  v.),  Boating,  and 
games  like  Golf  (q.  v.),  Cricket  (q.  v.),  &c,  are  among 
the  most  efficient  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  in  this 
article  attention  will  be  confined  to  exercises  whose 
primary  and  direct  aim  is  muscular  development 
and  health. 

Gymnastic  games  are  so  old  as  to  be  pre-historic; 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  2d  and  23d  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  gymnastic 
exercises  had  been  adopted  in  Greece  as  part  of  the 
coarse  of  medicine  intended  to  counteract  increasing 
luxury  and  indolence.  The  various  exercises  were 
speedily  combined  into  a  system,  and  gymnasia, 
where  they  should  be  carried  out,  were  formed 
tint  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  subsequently  at 
Athena  See  Gymnasium.  The  Romans  adopted 
the  system,  and  constructed  gymnasia  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Many  of  their  buildings,  having  had 
extensive  baths  attached,  were  known  as  Therma. 
The  exercises  in  the  gymnasia  consisted  of  running, 
leaning,  dancing,  wrestling,  boxing,  hurling,  4c ; 
and  in  those  days,  when  all  men  tmre  arms,  and 
when,  in  close  combat,  victory  went  generally 
with  the  strongest  man,  these  games  were  doubtless 
of  great  value.  In  subsequent  ages  of  knightly 
prowess,  similar  exercises  were  probably  practised, 
though  less  publicly;  but  with  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  and  through  its  means,  the  gradual 
substitution  of  lighting  at  a  distance— in  which 
science  and  skill  were  the  main  requisites — for 
personal  encounters  where  strength  and  muscle 
went  far  to  carry  the  day,  the  attention  paid  to 
gymnastics  decreased,  and  finally  vanished  alto- 
gether. To  make  infantry  soldiers  perfect  in  the 
drilled  movements  of  masses,  cavalry  good  horse- 
men and  fair  swordsmen,  and  to  have  gunners  who 
could  take  an  accurate  aim,  became  the  utmost 
fought  by  the  possessors  of  great  armies;  while 
the  science  of  gymnastics,  having  gone  out  of  repute 
for  the  military,  was  speedily  neglected  in  merely 
civil  life.  It  is  only  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century  that  the  science  has  at  all  revived. 

The  revival  commenced  in  Prussia,  where,  about 
1906,  gvmnasia  were  opened  by  Basedow  and  Salz- 
nunn,  tbat  of  the  latter  being  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  celehrated  gymnastic  pedagogue  Guts 
Muths  (q.  v.);  Jahn  followed  in  the  same  line,  and 
rendered  the  science  so  jiopular,  that  it  speedily 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  youth  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  training  tints  obtained  must  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  vigour  which  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  French  army  of  the  first 
empire,  aweuen  soon  imitated  Prussia,  and  from 
that  time  gymnastics  has  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Scandinavian  course  of  education.  In  Prussia, 
the  gymnasia  began  to  be  the  scenes  of  political 
gatherings,  too  liberal  in  tendency  to  please  its 
•emi- military  government;  and  in  1818,  they  were 
aU  closed.  The  trooiw  were,  however,  continued 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  Bhewed  so  clearly  the 
advantages  of  the  training  they  experienced,  that, 
shout  1844,  Louis  Philippe  adopted  and  improved 
the  system  in  the  French  army.  From  that  time, 
gymnasia  have  been  constructed  for  almost  all  con- 
tinental armies,  and,  with  more  or  less  success,  for 
the  civil  population.  England,  last  ordinarily  in 
public  improvements,  is  but  just  moving  in  the 
matter  by  establishing  instruction  in  the  science  at 
Aldershot  and  other  camps;  in  private  life,  how- 
ever, there  have  long  been  many  excellent  gymnasia 

Different  instructors  adopt  various  systems  of 
brtmction.  The  course  passed  through  in  the 
fteoeh  army  is,  however,  one  among  the  best,  as 
fe  fruits  evince,  in  the  remarkable  activity  and 


readiness  for  emergency  displayed  by  the  soldiers 
who  have  undergone  it  The  equipment  consists  of 
a  broad  belt,  to  be  strapped  tightly  round  the  waist 
above  the  hips,  as  a  support  to  the  body  in  the 
arduous  motions  to  ensue,  braces  being  of  course 
discarded.  The  implements  most  commonly  required 
are  an  iron  ball  in  a  rope-sling,  with  a  loop  for  the 
hand  to  pass  through  ;  wrestling-handles,  consisting 
of  two  wooden  bars,  each  about  18  inches  long, 
connected  by  stout  cordage  ;  a  club  ;  leaping-bars, 
to  be  leaped  over ;  and  leaping- poles  wherewith  to 
leap. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  '  courses '  regularly  graduated,  lieginning 
with  elementary  and  special  movements,  with  a 
view  to  render  every  part  of  the  body  supple,  &ud 
to  develop  the  several  muscles  and  give  com- 
plete command  over  all  their  motions  (elementary 
gymnastics) ;  and  proceeding  to  exercises  of  leaping, 
suspension,  standing  and  walking  on  beams,  walk- 
ing on  stilts,  climbing,  swinging,  vaulting,  Jfcc, 
(applied  gymnastics). 

The  theory  of  the  advantage  derivable  from 
gymnastics  is  simple  enough.  An  admirable  law  of 
nature  provides  that — within  certain  limits— parts 
of  the  human  frame  increase  in  strength,  aptitude, 
and  size,  in  projH>rtion  to  the  use  made  of  them, 
In  gymnastics,  this  law  is  brought  to  bear  suc- 
cessively on  every  part,  and  finally  on  the  whole 
system  in  combined  action.  If  the  exertion  bo 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  excessive  fatigue, 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  sympathise  with 
the  improving  condition  of  that  which  is  mainly 


exerted  ;  the  circulation,  excited  from 


to  time 


by  the  exercise,  acquires  fresh  vigour,  and  blood 
l»cing  driven  with  unwonted  force  into  all  parts 
of  the  system,  every  function  is  carried  on  with 
increased  activity ;  an  improvement  in  the  general 
health  becomes  soon  manifest,  and  the  mind — if 
simultaneously  cultivated  with  judgment— increases 
in  power  and  endurance. 

Gymnastic  exercises  require,  however,  to  be 
practised  with  many  precautions,  and  always  with 
moderation  and  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual.  The  whole  benefit  may  be  counteracted 
by  excess;  the  muscles  may  be  overstrained,  and 
ruptures  and  other  serious  accidents  ensue.  The 
danger  of  such  evils  from  gymnastic  exercises  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
hindered  their  more  extensive  introduction  into 
schools.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  hardihood 
can  in  no  way  be  obtained  without  risk ;  for 
cricket,  fencing,  boating,  and  other  manly 
are  attended  with  at  least  as  much  danger 
well-regulated  course  of  gymnastics. 

A  short  account  of  Gymnastics  and  Out-of-door 
Recreations  is  given  in  Chambers's  Information 
for  the  Peoftle,  Nos.  95  and  96.  Other  works  on 
the  subject  are — Captain  Chiasso's  Gvmnastics  and 
Calisthenics  (Walton,  18.V>) ;  G.  Roland's  Gymnastic* 
(Sirapkin,  1854) ;  and  Walker's  British  Manly  h'xer- 
cues.  The  books  written  in  German  on  Gymnastic* 
(Turnkunst)  would  form  a  small  library  of 
selves. 

GYMN  E*M  A.   See  Cow  Plant. 

GYMNETRUS,  a  genus  of  acanthopteroua 
of  the  Ribbon-fish  (q.  v.)  family,  having  the 
much  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time  attenuated 
and  compressed,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  the  ventral  fins  consisting  only 
of  a  single  long  ray,  often  dilated  at  the  eud  ;  the 
mouth  small.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  inhaliit- 
ants  of  great  depths,  and  are  rarely  taken  or  thrown 
ashore.  O.  remiceps  is  a  native  of  northern  seas; 
O.  Hawkcnii  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
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other  S]  ccies  are  tropical.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  lar^e.  fishes  of  this  genus  may  have  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent 
One  was  lately  captured  at  the  Bermudas,  apparently 
an  immature  fish,  but  more  than  16  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a  row  of  long  tiexile  filaments  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  back,  which 
might  well  represent  the  maue  often  ascribed  to  the 
Bea  Serpent    A  specimen  of  O.  Itawkcnii,  caught 


Gymnctrus  Hawkcnu. 

on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  Great 
Sea  Serpent  excited  greatest  interest,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  explain  the  accounts  of  it 

GYMNO'CLADUS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Cassalpiniexe. — 0.  Cana- 
densis is  a  North  American  tree,  found  both  in 
Canada  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
attaining  a  height  of  50—60  feet,  with  branches 
remarkable  for  their  upright  direction,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  bark  which  comes  off  in  slips.  The 
leaves  of  young  trees  arc  very  large,  three  feet  long, 
bipinnate.  The  flowers  are  white  in  short  spikes. 
The  pods  are  five  inches  long  by  two  broad.  The 
tree  is  called  Chicot  in  Canada,  and  sometimes  Stump 
Tree^  from  its  dead  appearance  in  winter,  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  buds.  It  is  also  called  the 
Kentucky  Coffee,  free,  because  the  seeds  were  formerly 
roasted  and  ground  as  coffee  in  Kentucky.  It  grows 
well  in  Britain.  The  wood  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers ami  by  carpenters.  It  has  very  little  sap- 
wood.  The  pals,  preserved  like  those  of  the 
tamarind,  are  said  to  be  wholesome  and  slightly 
aperient 

GY'MNOGENS,  in  the  botanical  system  of 
Lindlcy,  are  those  plants  with  exogenous  stems  and 
perfectly  naked  seeda  He  forms  of  them  a  separate 
class,  of  which  Conifcjra,  Taxacecv,  Cycadaceat,  and 
Onetacea  are  the  orders.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  apparent  perforations  or  disks  in  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  but  they  liave  concentric  zones, 
spiral  vessels,  and  a  central  pith,  like  other  exogenous 
plants.  Their  great  peculiarities,  however,  are  the 
total  absence  of  a  pericarp,  and  that  fertilisation 
takes  place  directly  through  the  foramen  of  the 
ovule,  without  the  intervention  of  style  or  stigma. 

OYMNOSO'MATA  (Gr.  naked-bodied),  an  order 
of  Pteropodmia  (q.  v.)  molluscs,  destitute  of  shell, 
having  a  distinct  head,  and  swimming  by  fins 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  are  all 
marine.  The  Clio  boreal  is  of  the  arctic  seas  (see 
Clio)  is  the  best  known  and  most  interesting 
example. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS  (ie.,  'naked  sages'),  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  ancient  Hindu 
philosophers  who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore 
little  or  no  clothing,  aud  addicted  themselves  to 
mystical  contemplation  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism.  Strabo  divides  them  into  Brak- 
nlans  and  Sainana,  the  former  of  whom  adhered 
to  the  strictest  principles  of  caste,  while  the  latter 
1T0 


admitted  any  one  into  their  number  regarding 
whose  character  and  kindred  they  were  satisfied. 

GYMNOTUS,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes, 
of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  the  celebrated 
O.  elect  ricus,  or  Electrical  Eel.  This  genus  give* 
its  name  to  a  family,  Oymnotida\  of  which,  however, 
no  other  known  species  has  any  electrical  powers. 
The  QymnolidcB  are  mostly  South  American,  inhabit- 
ing  the  fresh  waters  of  the  tropical  regions.  They 
are  eel-like  in  form,  and  like  eels  are  destitute  of 
ventral  fins  (apodal),  but  they  are  furnished  with 
complete  jaws  and  with  ribs,  and  their  fin-rays  are 
jointed  or  branched  They  have  pectoral  fins,  but 
no  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  is  largely  developed,  extend- 
ing either  to  the  point  of  the  tad,  as  in  the  electrical 
eeL  or  leaving  it  free.  The  electrical  eel  has  the 
skin  entirely  soft,  and  destitute  of  scales.  It  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  is  found  both  in  streams  and  pools.  Its  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  powers  are  described  in  the 
article  Electricity,  Animal.  It  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  when  familiar,  will  allow  itself  to  be 
handled  without  giviug  a  shock,  but  employs  its 
electrical  powers  both  in  order  to  kill  prey  and  to 


Electrical  Eel  {Oymnotus  electrvxu). 

defend  itself  from  assailants,  most 
perhaps,  alligators.  All  the  Oymnotldm  are  : 
able  for  the  position  of  the  anus,  which  is  so  very 
far  forward  as  in  the  electrical  eel  to  be  before  the 
gill-openings,  whilst  in  some  of  the  other  fishes  of 
this  family  it  is  even  before  the  cyea  Some  fishea 
of  this  family  have  an  elongated  snout  The  elec- 
trical eel,  however,  has  a  rounder  and  more  obtuae 
nose  than  the  common  eeL 
GYNERIUM.    See  Pampas  Grass. 

GYONGYGS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Heves,  is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
Matra  Mountains,  about  60  miles  north-east  of 
Pesth.  The  last  declivities  of  the  Matra  Moun- 
tains produce  an  excellent  red  wine  called  by  the 
Germans  Erlauer,  and  very  like  Burgundy,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  often  mistaken.  G.  has  a  gymnasium, 
manufactures  woollen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  trade 
in  wine  and  fruit    Pop.  15,000. 

GYPAETOS.   See  Lammkrqetkr. 

GYPSIES  (Egyptians),  [Fr.  Bohfmiens  ;  Germ. 
Zigeuner;  Dutch,  Iieatliens;  Dan.  andSwed.  Tatars; 
ItaL  Zingani;  Spam  Gitanos,  Zincali ;  Hung.  G'ri- 
jdnyok,  Pharaonepek ;  Pers.  Sisech ;  Hindu,  Kara- 
chee  ;  Arab.  Harami ;  Gyps.  Horn  (man),  Sinte  (from 
Ind),  Colo  (black) ;  nicknamed  in  Fr.  Cagour,  Oeux  ; 
Germ.  Zieh-Qauner,  Ac.],  a  mysterious  vagabond 
race,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  Whence  they  originally  came, 
and  what  were  the  motives  which  aro\e  them  from 
their  native  soil,  are  questions  which,  aftei  having 
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passed  through  a  long  stage  of  helplessly  ahsnrd 
•peculation,  have  of  late  years  been  ventilated  by 
competent  investigators,  both  linguists  and  histo- 
rians, and  are  still  but  partially  solved.    So  much 
only  eeeins  now  established,  that  India,  the  cradle 
of  many  nations,  was  also  the  source  from  which 
they  sprang.     Whether,  however,  they  are  the 
TshandJaa  of  which  the  laws  of  Menou  speak,  or 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Bazeegars  or  Nuts  of  Calcutta  ; 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Tshingani,  a  band  of 
robbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  are  the 
descendants  of  those  Luris —identical,  according  to 
Persian  and  Arabic  authorities,  with  the  Zuts  or 
Djatts  of  Northern  India— whom  Eirdusi  mentions 
a*  having  been  called  into  Persia  by  Bahrain  Gur 
to  the  number  of  10,000.  about  420  a.  D.,  that  they 
might  act  as  musicians  to  the  poor — cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theirs  must  have  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  poorest  1 
and  mn^t  obscure  tribes  of  India.    The  first  con- 
siderable body  left  Asia  for  Europe  before  the  12th  : 
a,  perha|«  in  consequence  of  disastrous  encounters 
with  the  Arabian  conquerors ;  and  Tamerlane  was  I 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  still  more  numerous 
emigrations  in  the  14th  century.    The  first  notice 
of  them  which  occurs  in  European  literature  is 
embodied  in  a  free  paraphrase,  in  German,  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  written  bv  an  Austrian  monk 
about  1 122.    They  are  there  described  as  '  Ishmael- 
ites*  and  brasiers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide 
world,  having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  the 
people  with  their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind, 
but  not  openly.'   Two  hundred  years  later,  we  find 
them  settled  in  Hungary  (under  Reins  IL),at  Cyprus, 
and  in  Wallachia.    In  1417,  they  travelled  in  great 
hordes  into  Moldavia  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 
In  HIS,  five  months  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
they  appeared,  about  1000  strong,  before  Zurich, 
mmmanded  by  a  Duke  Michael  '  of  Little  Egypt,' 
accompanied  by  several  dukes  and  knights,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  good  supply  of  money,  sporting- 
dogs,  and  other  '  marks  of  nubility.'    From  Switzer- 
land they  descended  into  Italy,  and  in  1422  they 
■hewed  themselves  at  Bologna  and  Forli.  Another 
band,  numbering,  this  time,  according  to  the  old 
Swiss  historian,  Stumpf,  14,000,  arrived  in  the  same 
year  at  Basel    On  the  17th  of  August  1427,  a  band 
of  them,  coming  from  Bohemia,  made  their  appear- 
ance  before  Pari*,  which,  however,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter,  but  were  lodged  at  La  Chapelle 
Saint  Denis.    Other  hordes  succeeded  these  in  the 
following  years,  spreading  iu  rapid  succession  over 
all  parts  of  Germany,  over  Spain,  England,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and,  indeed,  over  the  remotest  jiarta  of 
Eun.jw.    The  account  which  they  most  frequently 
gave  of  themselves  was,  that  they  originally  came 
from  '  Little  Egypt  ;'  that  the  king  of  Hungary  had 
compelled  about  4000  of  them  to  be  baptized,  had 
slain  the1  remainder,  and  had  condemned  the  bap* 
tued  to  Beven  years'  wandering.    Another  version 
of  their  story  was,  that  the  Saracens  had  gone  to 
war  with  them  in  Egypt,  had  subdued  them,  and 
forced  them  to  renounce  Christianity  ;  that,  after 
some  years,  they  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Christians,  and  that  the  pope,  Martin  V.,  had  laid 
upon  them,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the 
true  faith,  a  life  of  wandering  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  during  which  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  a 
bed.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  they  would  be  sent 


*  Ishmaelttes— *  notion  perpetuated  in  the  designs- 
GMhmeilim  of  the  Danish  thieves'  jargon,  and  the 
RuViKdheh  (Dorph,  44  and  46 ;  Grolman,  65}— 
*  term  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  investigators, 
Pott  himself  not  excepted  (cf.  p.  28 ;  Heister.  p.  #), 
but  which  is  nothing  bat  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
Juhnathm — lshniaehtea. 


to  a  fine  and  fertile  land.  Yet  another  account  was, 
that  they  were  commanded  by  God  to  roam  through 
the  world  for  that  period,  in  expiation  of  their  want 
of  hospitality  towards  Joseph  and  Mary — a  notion 
which  has,  curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  is 
our  own  day  by  Roberts,  with  this  difference  onlv 
that  he  proves  them,  from  the  prophecies  ot  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  to  be  the  descendants  ot 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  wanderings  to  tte 
the  predicted  punishment  of  the  various  iniquities 
of  their  forefathers. 

At  first,  they  were  well  received.  The  romance 
with  which  they  surrounded  themselves,  their  pre- 
tended state  of  penitence,  above  all,  the  pomp  and 
wealth  they  displayed,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the 
good-wdl  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed 
— so  much  so,  that  letters  ot  safe-conduct  wire 
given  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Soon, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Their  resources 
gone,  they  were  everywhere  treated  with  contumely, 
and  despised  chiefly  on  account  of  the  degrading 
arts  of  chiromancy,  magic,  and  thieving,  to  which 
they  again  resorted  for  their  support,  like  their 
earlier  brethren,  described  by  the  monk.  And  with 
the  reckless  brutality  characteristic  of  the  middle 
ages,  edict  after  edict  was  hurled  against  these 
•diviners  and  wicked  heathens.'  The  governments  ot 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  banishing,  outlawing, 
and  slaying  them  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
and  in  most  severely  punishing  those  that  dared  to 
shelter  them,  chiefly  '  because  of  their  traffic  with 
the  deviL'  These  edicts  remained  in  force  in  many 
countries  down  to  the  18th  c. ;  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  1748,  renewed  the  law  that  every  Gypsy 
beyond  the  age  of  18,  found  in  his  states,  should 
l>e  hanged  forthwith.  In  England,  the  most  bar- 
barous decrees  against  them  were  issued  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1531  and  Elizabeth  iu  1563.  In  Scotland, 
where,  under  James  V.,  a  certain  Johnny  Faa  had 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  crown  as  Ix>rd  and 
Count  of  Little  Egypt,  some  of  the  severest  edicts 
date  from  1570,  1603,  and  1609  ;  and  iu  1624,  Helen 
Faa,  a  descendant  of  Johnny,  together  with  fifteen 
other  women  of  the  seed-royal,  were  condemned 
to  be  drowned.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  however,  more  humane  measures  were 
adopted  towards  them,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  social  and  moral  state.  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1768  and  1773,  issued  ordinances  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  their  gradual  settlement  as 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  they  swarmed  in  large  num- 
bers ;  special  streets  were  built  for  them  at  the  ends 
of  the  villages,  and  the  name  of  Uj- Magyar,  Uj- 
Parasztok  (New  Peasants),  was  officially  bestowed 
u|xm  them.  Joseph  II.  renewed  these  edicts  in 
1782,  with  certain  modifications  Various  other 
methods  of  gradually  amalgamating  them  with  the 
general  population  were  tried  elsewhere  (a  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose  at  Southampton  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Crabb  in  1832),  but  with  compara- 
tively little  effect.  They  have  continued — with  few 
exceptions — their  peculiar  nomad  life,  with  all  its 
questionable  resources  and  practices,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  unchanged,  up  to  this  day ;  and  even 
gypsy  children,  brought  up  far  from  their  tribe,  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  families,  have,  driven  by 
some  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  run 
away  from  their  civilised  homes  as  Boon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  s  general  outline  of 
their  present  condition,  we  must  briefly  mention 
what  have  been  the  opinions  held  about  them  since 
the  15th  a  by  the  learned.  They  have  been,  then, 
by  turns  set  down  as  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Tartars, 
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CPicians,  Mesopotamians,  Anyrians,  Ethiopians, 
Moors,  Armenians,  Manichroans,  Banditti,  and  Ger- 
man Jews.  More  recently,  they  were,  on  account  of 
the  name  of  Zingari  or  Zmgani — probably  a  corrup- 
tion from  their  own  name  Suite  (from  Ind),  by  which 
they  are  known  in  many  countries  of  Europe — 
brought  in  connection  with  the  Sigynnai,  a  ]»copIe 
of  Median  origin,  settled  on  the  Danul>e,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus ;  with  the  Sigynni  of  Strabo,  in  the 
Caucasus ;  with  the  U  shocks,  and  a  host  of  other 
tribes  known  and  unknown.  Again,  their  name  has 
been  derived  from  one  Zinganeus,  who,  in  1517. 
when  they  had  long  been  known  as  Zingani,  tied 
with  his  followers  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Selim.  The  now  recognised  theory  of  their  Indian 
origin,  proved  incontestably  by  their  language,  was 
first  positively  advanced  by  Rudiger  in  178*2 ;  and 
in  his  track  followed,  with  more  or  less  success— 
collecting,  comparing,  or  arranging  new  and  old 
linguistic  materials—  Grellmann,  Alter,  Seetzen, 
Pottinger,  Hoyland,  Puchmayer,  Ouseley,  Danilo- 
wicz,  Bischoff,  Domeny  de  Ricnzi,  Graffunder, 
Borrow,  Richardson,  Bishop  Heber,  and  many  others. 
But  the  fnciU  princept  of  all  Gypsologists  is  Pro- 
fessor Pott  of  Halle,  whose  Zigtuiierapraehe  (1844 
—1845)  is  the  most  wonderfully  thorough  and 
exhaustive  book  ever  written  on  this  subject  of 
gypsies  and  their  language. 

This  their  language,  then— a  daughter  of  the  old 
Sanscrit— has,  besides  giving  the  only  real  clue  to 
their  origin,  also  shea  tome  rays  over  the  dark 
period  between  their  first  emigration  and  their 
appearance  in  Europe.  Originally  the  distinct  mode 
of  speech  of  a  single  and  special  border  tribe  of 
Northern  India,  it  has,  during  the  many  wander- 
ings of  the  race,  appropriated  words  from  every 
country  through  which  they  passed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lost  many  of  its  own  words,  and  still 
more  of  its  own  inherent  power  and  elegance,  and 
much  also  of  its  resemblance  to  its  mother  and 
sisters.  These  adopted  foreign  words,  their  respec- 
tive numbgr,  and  their  more  or  less  corrupted  state, 
point  plainly  to  the  gypsies  having  passed  first 
into  Persia,  to  their  having  remained  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  their  having  then  wended 
their  way  to  some  Greek  country,  perhapB  Asia 
Minor  (the  designations  for  7,  8,  and  9  being  still 
Greek),  and  to  their  descent  thence  into  Hungary, 
Cvprus,  Ac. 

But  their  language  also  (Romany  Tschib),  though 
split  into  different  dialects,  has  also  remained  almost 
the  only  tie  which  binds  the  widely-scattered  nomad 
members  together.  Those  of  their  branches  who 
for  centuries  have  had  no  intercourse  with  each 
other,  would,  although  the  strange  elements  in  the 
other's  speech  would  be  incomprehensible  to  theui. 
yet  recognise  each  other  at  once  by  certain  words 
and  formulas  indelibly  written  in  the  memory  of  the 
whole  race.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  gypsies, 
who  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  races  of  humanity, 
varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  climate  under 
which  thev  are  born  and  in  which  they  roam. 
Their  chief  char.ictcriatics,  however,  remain  every- 
where the  same  :  tawniness  of  skin ;  slightly  pro- 

i'ecting,  but  agreeably  formed  cheek-bones;  long 
iair,  of  the  colour  and  lustre  of  coal ;  large  black 
eyes,  exquisitely  sba|>ed  mouths,  ruddy  ]..«,  teeth 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  slenderness  ana  agility 
of  bmb,  expressive  features,  and  well-proportioned, 
often  elegant  build.  Their  women  are,  indeed, 
exquisitely  beautiful  when  young,  but  they  lose 
their  good-looks  at  a  very  early  period,  partly  on 
account  of  the  squalor  of  their  habits,  and  partly 
from  their  unsettled  and  precarious  life.  Like 
children,  they  are  fond  of  showy  colours  in  dress, 


and  do  not  disdain  to  adorn 
even  dubious  trinkets  and  fine  garments  in  a 
forward  state  of  decay ;  but  they  always  arrange 
their  clothes,  however  poor,  with  great  taste.  Of 
their  other  qualities,  their  manners  and  customs, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  were,  and  still  are, 
supposed  to  be  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  treacher- 
ous; that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  s 
are  the  associates  of  robbers  and  thieves, 
that  their  women,  chaste  themselves,  ply  all 
of  questionable  trades,  chiefly  selling  poisons,  and 
acting  as  go-betweens.  It  is  further  said  that 
their  language  has  no  word  for  God,  immortality, 
soul— that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  religion  what- 
ever ;  that  their  marriages,  contracted  very  early, 
are  not  binding ;  that  they  were,  or  are,  wont 
to  eat  their  parents;  and  that  thev  are  altogether 
a  very  criminal  race.  How  much  of  all  these 
charges  is  more  founded  on  fact  than  their  inter- 
course with  demons,  for  which  they  have  been  so 
dastardly  slaughtered  in  former  days,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
ethical  code  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of 
other  people  (Gorgio).  whom  they  despise  on  account 
of  their  childish  credulity  and  brutal  cruelty.  They 
have  proved  themselves,  on  several  occasions,  bold 
and  courageous  as  lions,  but  they  prefer  running 
away  to  fighting  the  battles  of  the  foreigners; 
and  it  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they 
are  passionately  attached  to  their  relations  ;  that 
they  are  fatalists,  and  have  a  sort  of  fetichism 
or  pantheism,  though  its  j>eculiar  form  has  never 
been  revealed  by  them  to  any  inquisitive  tourist 
At  the  same  time,  they  belong  outwardly  to  the 
religion  of  every  country  which  they  happen  to 
inhabit,  and  repeat  the  process  of  baptism  as 
often  as  they  can,  with  a  view,  as  some  have  it,  to 
the  presents  of  godfathers  and  godmothers.  They 
believe  in  a  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  refrain  for  that  reason  from  eating  certain 
animals  (eels,  &c),  although,  generally,  they  are 
anything  but  choice  in  their  food.  They  are  dirty, 
lazy,  fond  of  drinking  and  smoking.  Their  talent 
for  music  is  remarkable  in  the  extreme ;  their  ears 
seize,  and  their  instruments  reproduce,  after  the 
first  hearing,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
pieces,  even  entire  symphonies.  Many  famous 
artists  (Kecakemecz,  Bunks,  &c)  have  issued  from 
their  ranks  ;  and  their  own  melodies  sounding 
over  t'.ie  wide  Hungarian  pushtas,  the  stepi»es  of 
Russia,  or  tlirough  the  streets  of  Jassy,  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  Some  of  them  have  indeed  become 
the  much-valued  proj*erty  of  other  nations,  or  are 
embodied  in  some  of  our  favourite  operas.  No  less 
wonderful  is  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  wild 
dances.  Altogether,  the  gypsies  are  one  of  the 
most  gifted  races,  the  lost  geniuses,  so  to  say,  of 
humanity.  The  real  truth  about  them,  their 
traditions,  and  religion,  will,  we  fear,  be  ever  kept 
a  secret  The  statement  of  Borrow,  who  has  lived 
so  long  among  them,  that  their  entire  ratcchim 
is  summed  up  in  the  three  precepts  :  1  lie  tru-?  to 
your  people— be  faithful  to  your  husbands— and 
never  pay  any  debts  except  those  owing  to  your 
own  kindred,'  must,  we  fear,  be  received  with  the 
same  degree  of  caution  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
has  to  be  applied  to  many  other  statements  about 
their  manners  and  customs  contained  in  his  other- 
wise useful  Gyptie*  in  Snain.  The  incredibly  absurd 
descriptions  of  the  Jewish  marriage-cereraoaies, 
about  which  we  do  possess  the  fullest  and  most 
authoritative  information,  given  there  as  a  counter- 
part to  those  of  the  gypsies,  shew  plainly  how 
easily  and  abundantly  his  good-natured  credulity 
must  have  been  worked  upon. 
The  increase  of  population,  and  the  grut-Ji  of 
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culture  all  over  Europe,  are  their  worst  enemies. 
Their  forest*  are  cut  down,  their  heaths  enclosed, 
the  houses  are  pushed  right  into  their  commons  ; 
and  the  easy  and  remunerative  belief  in  their  secret 
arts  is  waning  more  and  more.     It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  they  will,  as  a  separate  race,  sur- 
vive many  more  centuries  in  Europe.    Their  num- 
bers at  this  moment  are  stated  so  very  differently, 
that  we  woidd  fain  caution  the  reader  against 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  following  figures,  which 
we  extract  from  the  comparatively  most  reliable 
authorities:  in  Hungary,  140,000;  in  Transylvania 
and  the  Principalities,  1G2.UO0  ;  Spain,  40,000";  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  18,000  (their  chief  families  in 
these  countries  being  the  Royal  Lees,  the  Stanleys, 
Coopers,  Hemes,  Smiths,  Lovells,  &c.)  ;  Poland, 
2000 ;  Russia,  10,000  ;  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
40,000 ;  Norway,  1500.   Altogether,  including  those 
in  Turkey  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  (their  sojourn  in 
Mexico  is  questionable),  they  are  computed  at  about 
five  millions  (Kienzi).  A  small  portion  only  of  theso 
occupies  as  a  body  fixed  habitations  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  agriculturists  and 
goldwashers  ;  and  in  the  Principalities,  where  they 
live  in  a  kind  of  serfdom,  and  are  divided  into  four 
different  classes— Rudari  or  Aurari  (gold-seekers), 
Ursari  (l>ear-leadera),  Lingurari  (manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  wooden  spoons,  mouse- traps,  Ac.) ;  and 
Lalessi  (masons,  smiths,  tinkers,  &c).    All  the  rest 
lead  a  naming  life,  live  in  kennels  and  under  tents 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  gaining  their 
•canty  livelihood,  like  their  forefathers,  as  best  they 
can,  fearing  and  detesting  nothing  so  much  as  a 
fixed  and  continuous  occupation,  which  would  take 
them  away  from  '  their  free  mountains,  their  plains 
and  woods,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  winds.' 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language  in 
the  form  of  a  short  improvised  stanza  : 

Poraqnel  luchipen  abajo 
Aliillela  un  balichoro, 
Abillela  a  gob  goli, 
Ustilame  Caloro. 

There  runs  a  swine  down  yonder  hill 
As  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
And  as  he  runs,  ho  crieth  still : 
•Come  steal  me,  gypry  man.' 

GYPSUM,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  the  proportions  of 
its  constituents  being  lime,  32  56 ;  sulphuric  acid, 
4651  ;  water,  20-93.  It  is  very  widely  diffused, 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  found  in  rocks  and  strata  geologically 
very  different,  as  in  transition  rocks,  in  secondary 
and  in  tertiary  formations.  It  often  occurs  in  nests 
or  kidney-shaped  masses  in  clay  or  marL  It  is 
found  above  chalk  in  many  places,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  quarried  in  some  parts  of  England 
from  the  red  marl  immediately  above  the  great  bed 
of  rock-Halt.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  many 
feet  thick.  It  is  transparent  or  ojaque,  white, 
yellowish- white  or  gray,  or  even  yellow,  red,  brown, 
or  black,  according  to  its  purity  of  chemical  com- 
position or  the  quantity  and  nature  of  impurities 
present  It  is  also  compact,  fibrous,  foliated,  or 
earthy ;  sometimes  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms 
or  in  lenses.  Twin  crystals  are  frequent.  It  is 
easily  broken,  scratched,  and  cut.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  becomes  opaque,  if  not  already  so,  and 
fuses  into  a  white  enanieL  The  water  which  it 
contains  is  driven  off  by  a  heat  of  about  272*  F., 
and  it  is  then  easily  reduced  to  powder,  in  which 
state  it  is  well  known  as  Piaster  of  Paris. 
Unburned  G.  is  tough,  and  not  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  G.  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  the  extent 
of  htaut  one  part  in  401,  and  is  a  frequent  ingredient 


in  the  water  of  springs) ;  it  is  scarcely  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water  or  in  acids.  To  this  solubility  in 
water,  although  bo  slight,  must  be  ascribed  the 
value  of  G.  as  a  manure  ;  the  further  chemical 
explanation  of  which,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  although  theories  have  been  proposed 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  by  Liebig,  the  former 
supposing  the  G.  to  act  chiefly  by  itself,  becoming 
the  nutriment  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is  most 
beneficially  applied  ;  the  latter  supposing  it  to  act 
chiefly  by  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
and  conveying  it  to  their  roots.  As  a  manure,  G.  is 
more  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  of  North  America  than  of  Britain. 
In  North  America,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  jiowder  by 
mills,  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  for  much  of 
its  value  depends  on  the  fineness  of  trituration.  To 
clover  crops,  the  application  of  G.  is  particularly 
beneficial,  aud  although  it  does  not  produce  much 
benefit  in  its  direct  application  to  grain  crops,  yet  in 
an  alternation  of  wheat  and  clover,  the  crop  of 
wheat  is  larger  because  of  the  liberal  supply  of  this 
mineral  manure  to  the  clover.  An  excess  of  G., 
however,  is  prejudicial,  as  has  been  found  in  some 
parts  of  England,  where  the  subsoil  containing  it 
in  great  quantity  has  been  rashly  brought  up  by 
the  plough. — G.,  deprived  of  its  water  by  burning, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  forms  a  paste  which 
almost  immediately  sets,  or  becomes  firm  and  solid, 
when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  hence  the 
great  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  for  making  casts  and 
cornices.  But  if  the  G.  is  burned  at  too  great  a 
heat,  it  refuses  to  set,  and  the  powder  of  the  mineral 
called  AnhydrUc,  which  is  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  has  not  the  property  of  setting. — One  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  uncrystallised  and  untransparent 
G.  is  Alabaster  (q.  v.). — Satin  Spar  is  a  beautiful 
fibrous  variety  of  <;.,  exhibiting  a  fine  play  of  light, 
and  employed  for  necklaces,  inlaid-work,  and  other 
ornamental  purposes,  but  having  the  disadvantage 
of  being  easily  scratched. 

GYRATION,  Centre  or.  See  Centre  ot 
Gyration. 

GYR-FALCON,  or  JER-FALCON  (Falco  gyr. 
falco  or  F.  Islanclicus),  a  species  of  Falcon  (q.  v.) 
of  large  size,  the  female,  which  is  the  largest. 


being  about  two  feet  m  entire  length  ;  the  plumage 
almost  brown  when  the  bird  is  young,  but  gradu- 
ally changing  to  white  as  it  advances  in  age,  the 
of  each  feather  encroaching  on  its 
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brown  centre,  nntil  aged  birds  are  almost  pure  white. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  but  inhabits  all 
the  very  cold  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  esteem  for  falconry,  and  was  pro- 
cured at  great  expense  from  Iceland  and  Norway. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Iceland  Falcon,  and  some- 
times Greenland  Falcon. 

GYRI'NUS,  a  Linnaean  genns  of  coleopterous 
insects,  now  constituting  a  family,  Qyrinida,  closely 
allied  to  Dytitcidct,  or  Water  Beetles  (see  Dytiscus), 
but  differing  in  having  the  antennas  very  short, 
the  two  fore-legs  long  and  stretching  forward  like 


arms,  the  other  legs  very  short  and  comparatively 
broad.  The  eyes  are  divided  by  horny  processes, 
■o  that  each  of  them  almost  becomes  two.  The 
body  is  oval,  as  in  the  DytitddtB.  The  Gyrinida 
are  very  generally  characterised  by  metallic  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  They  are  mostly  small  insects. 
They  fly  well,  swim  and  dive  well,  spend  the  winter 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  in  spring 
and  summer  may  be  seen  swimming  very  actively 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ready  to  dive  on  the 
■lightest  alarm.  In  diving,  they  carry  down  with 
them  a  bright  bubble  of  air.  They  generally  swim 
in  little  parties,  seeming  to  chase  each  other  in 
circles,  whence  their  French  name,  Tourniquets  and 
174 


their  English  name,  Whirligig*.  They  feed  on 
smaller  aquatic  animals,  which  they  seize  in  their 
gyrations.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
oi  aquatic  plants.  Their  larva)  are  aquatic,  having 
their  bodies  composed  of  thirteen  deeply  divided 
rings,  of  which  three  bear  the  feet,  and  the  rest  bear 
filaments  probably  serving  as  organs  of  respiration. 
The  most  common  British  Bpecies  is  Qyrinu*  natator, 
a  smooth  shining  blackish  insect,  three  lines  long. 

GY'ROMANCY  (yyros,  a  circle,  and  manUia, 
prophecy)  was  a  method  of  divination  by  means  of  a 
circle,  and  was  generally  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  the  soothsayer  described  a  circle,  and 
marked  it  all  round  with  letters  ;  then  he  com- 
menced to  walk  round  the  circle,  repeating  his 
incantations,  and  at  the  places  where  he  stopped 
the  letters  were  carefully  noted,  and  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  these  letters,  the  answer  of  the 
god  was  obtained. 

GYRO  PHORA.   See  Tkipk  de  Roche. 

GY'ROSCOPE,  an  instrument  invented  by  II 
Foucault  to  render  palpable  to  the  eye  the  earth's 
rotation.  Its  Bticcess  depends  on  the  principle, 
that  if  a  mass  be  set  in  rotation  freely  in  space, 
it  will,  unless  disturbed  or  constrained,  preserve 
absolutely  the  plane  of  its  rotation,  and  will,  to 
effect  this,  even  overcome  slight  obstacles.  In  the 
gyroscope,  a  heavy  ring  of  metal  is  almost  freely 
suspended  by  mechanical  contrivances,  after  having 
communicated  to  it,  before  being  set  in  its  frame,  a 
very  rapid  motion ;  and  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
plane  of  its  rotation,  whde  the  earth  in  revolving 
on  its  axis  turns  round  the  whole  mechanism,  it 
causes  a  graduated  slip  to  move  round  under  a 
telescope  placed  in  position,  and  so  renders  the 
earth's  motion  palpable  to  the  eye. 

GYU'LA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bekes-Csanad,  is  situated  on  the  White  Kutvs, 
which  divides  it  into  the  German  and  Hungarian 
quarters,  30  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Arad.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle,   Pop.  15^50. 
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THE  eighth  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
gutturals,  and  is  a  mere  attenua- 
tion of  'the  sound  indicated  by 
the  Greek  x  and  the  German  (and 
Scotch)  cA.  The  tendency  of  guttural 
9  ,  sounds  to  become  lighter  anu  lighter, 
and  at  last  disappear,  is  strikingly 
seen  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  letter  A. 
The  form  of  the  character  corresponds 
to  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  chtth  (r)  and 
the  Greek  eta  (H,  probably  at  one  time  prc- 
nmrnord  hHa),  which  denoted  originally  the  syllable 
ekt.  The  Greeks  dropped  the  guttural  part  of  the 
sound,  and  took  the  character  to  mark  the  vowel  i, 
while  in  the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  taken  to  mark 
the  (faint  aspirated)  guttural  That  the  sound  of  A 
in  Latin  must  have  been  faint,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  words  were  written  indifferently 
with  or  without  an  A ;  as  honutfus  or  MMMtef  ; 
okmsus  or  aeneun.  In  the  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin,  the  force  of  A  has  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  retained  in  French  as  a  character,  but  is 
scarcely  heard  in  pronunciation.  The  Italian  lan- 
pu«  altogether  ignores  the  character.  In  Spanish, 
it  has  taken  the  place  in  many  cases  of  the  Latin 
f,  as  hijo  —  I. .it.  filius,  a  son  ;  hit  mono  =  Jumosius, 
smoky. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  A  often 
represents  the  hard  guttural  sound  of  k  or  c.  See 
letter  C.  This  substitution,  and  the  subsequent 
(hsappearing  of  A,  especially  before  r  and  2,  have 
completely  disguised  the  relationship  of  many  words 
which  are  yet  of  the  same  root:  e.  g.,  Eng.  raw; 
>;  Latcru-or,  blood,  eru-dua, 


The  natural  tendency  in  English,  as  in  other 
tongues,  is  to  attenuate  the  sound  of  A,  and  alto- 
gether eliminate  it.  This  tendency  is  strongest 
among  the  illiterate,  who  are  unrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  written  character ;  and  accordingly 
'  to  drop  one's  A's '  (e.  g.,  am  for  ham)  is  a  sign  of 
the  want  of  education  and  of  vulgarity.  The  per- 
versity of  putting  A  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
(a  g.,  kegai  for  egga),  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 

The  Germans  use  the  letter  H,  in  their  musical 
notation,  for  the  same  note  which  we  call  B,  while 
they  call  our  B  flat  simply  B;  possibly  from  the  flat 
seventh  being  more  nearly  related  to  C,  as  a  funda- 
mental note,  than  B  natural  the  sharp  seventh  is, 
which  they  designate  H.  Thus, 
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HAA'KLEM,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  a 
dean,  well-built  city,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the 
Spaarn,  12  miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Dutch  towns,  with 


avenues  of  trees.  Pop.  (in  1860)  30,000.  H.  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  the  see 
of  a  Catholic  bishop.  Among  its  13  churches,  the 
principal  is  that  known  as  De  Groote  or  fct  Bavo'a 
Kerk,  which  was  built  in  the  15th  c,  is  the  largest 
in  Holland,  and  is  specially  noted  for  its  lofty  tower 
and  its  famous  organ,  constructed  by  M tiller  of 
Amsterdam,  which,  till  recently,  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  having  6000  pipes,  04)  stops,  and  4  rows  of 
keys.  Before  the  church  stands  tne  marble  statue 
of  Laurens  Coster  (q.  v.),  to  whom  his  countrymen 
ascribe  the  invention  of  printing.  Among  the 
buildings  worthy  of  note,  we  may  instance  the 
town-ball,  with  its  fine  carvings,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Counts  of  Holland ;  the  j»aiace  of  the 
states-general ;  the  prison ;  and  the  Teyler  Institu- 
tion, which  is  endowed  with  ample  funds  for  the 
poor,  and  has  numerous  scientific  and  antiquarian 
collections.  H.  has  a  good  gymnasium,  numerous 
academical,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society  of 
National  Education,  which  has  here  its  school  for 
teachers.  Although  H.  is  no  longer  celebrated, 
as  in  former  times,  for  its  flourishing  trade,  it 
still  possesses  extensive  refineries  of  salt,  tanneries, 
foundries  for  type  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
various  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  and  thread, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  (lowers  and 
seeds,  sending  its  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs 
to  every  part  of  Europe.  H.  was  a  flourishing 
town  as  early  as  the  12th  c.,  when  it  took  an 
important  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Hol- 
landers and  West  Frisians.  At  the  close  of  the 
15th  c,  it  lost  all  its  privileges,  and  suffered  severely 
during  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry ;  and  in  the 
following  century,  during  the  war  of  independence, 
it  sided  with  the  allies,  and  underwent  a  seven 
months'  siege  in  1572—1573,  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  heroism  evinced 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  the  atrocities  which,  in 
violation  of  their  faith,  the  Spaniards  perpetrated 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

HAARLEM  LAKE,  which  is  now  drained,  lay 
between  the  towns  of  Haarlem,  Ley  den,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  communicated  with  the  Zuider  Zee,  by  a 
narrow  strait  called  '  Het  Y . '  Before  its  thorough 
drainage  (1839—1852),  it  embraced  the  four  ponds 
of  Haarlem,  Leydcn,  Spieger,  and  Helle,  which, 
in  consequence  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the 
16th  c.,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed, 
had  merged  into  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  encroached  so  far  upon  the 
adjacent  land  as  ultimately  to  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  60,000  acres.  The  depth  did  not  exceed 
15  feet,  more  than  half  of  which  was  composed 
of  mad  and  clay,  from  which  the  Dutch  prepared, 
by  baking,  compact  masses  known  as  '  k linkers,' 
which  were  used  for  purposes  of  paving.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  frequently  rose  during 
to  an  alarming  height,  necessitating  ai 
annual  outlay  in  keeping  the  dams  anc 

In  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
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cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  by  an  overflow 
of  the  lake  in  1836,  the  government  entered  into 
a  compact  with  a  company  of  English  engineers  to 
drain  it.  This  undertaking  was  effected  by  several 
gigantic  steam-engines,  by  which  the  water  was 
pumped  up  into  a  series  of  canal 8  which  had  been 
dug  round  the  circumference  of  the  former  area  of 
the  lake,  and  connected  with  various  inlets  of  the 
sea.  By  these  means  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  left 
dry,  except  a  channel  for  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
and  a  space  of  more  than  40,000  acres  of  good  land 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  drained.  This  has  now 
been  divided  into  farms,  and  is  under  tillage  or 
pasturage. 

HABA  KKUK  (Greek  forms,  Ambalcoum,  Aba- 
cum,  Ac. ;  Latin,  Ambacum,  Amhacue,  and  Abacus), 
the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  No  account 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  book  itself  either  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  or  even  the  date  when  he 
lived;  and  the  numberless  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  respecting  him  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  turning  to  the  book  itself,  we  find  him,  first  of 
all,  bewailing  the  general  corruption  of  his  people, 
and  prophesying  the  speedy  vengeance  of  God  by 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  These,  however,  shall, 
when  they  have  fulfilled  the  divine  wrath,  perish 
suddenly  themselves,  because  of  their  own  iniquities ; 
and  the  prophet  winds  up  with  thanks  for  this 
just  retribution.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  H. 
must  have  lived  at  a  late  period,  alnmt  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion ;  but  whether  he  wrote, 
as  the  rabbinical  traditions  suppose — at  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  others  (Keil,  Davidson,  Delitzsch) 
assume,  at  the  early  time  of  Josiah,  or,  finally,  in 
the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  according  to  Kwald,  Rosen- 
mUller,  Knobel,  Meyer,  Do  Wettc,  Hitzig,  Stahelin, 
are  points  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  various 
chapters  have  also  been  supposed  to  have  lieen 
written  under  different  successive  kings  ( Rosen - 
muller,  Kalminsky,  Ac.)  ;  but  the  unity  of  the 
whole  book  is  so  obvious,  that  this  notion  has  been 
almost  unanimously  rejected. 

Critics  have,  in  all  tunes,  been  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  style  of  this  prophetic  conqMtsition. 
It  ranks,  indeed,  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
conception,  for  vigour  and  fervour  of  expression, 
for  gorgeousness  of  imagery,  for  melody  of  language, 
among  the  very  first  productions  of  sacred  literature. 
It  is  more  especially  the  peculiar  atrophic  arrange- 
ment of  the  second  chapter,  with  its  swfid  four 
'  woes '  denounced  against  the  Chaldeans,  and  above 
all,  that  matchless  'Pindaric  Ode,'  as  Ewald  calls 
the  third  chapter,  which  have  challenged  universal 
attention  and  admiration. 

HA'BEAS  CO  RPUS,  Writ  of.  a  writ  directed 
by  courts  of  law  or  equity  to  produce  the  body  of 
a  person  illegally  detained,  and  to  state  the  reasons 
of  such  detention,  so  that  the  court  may  judge  of 
their  sufficiency.  This  writ  is  one  of  the  chief 
guards  of  English  liberty,  and  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  being  one  of  the  best  securities  against 
tyranny  ever  devised.  It  is  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  efficacious  protection  of  personal 
freedom  was  first  bestowed  by  the  statute  ot  31  Ch. 
II.  c,  2,  called  the  Hal>eas  Corpus  Act.  But  the  true 
foundation  of  that  act,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
cardinal  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Charta,  of 
which  Hal  lam  (1  Const.  I  fist,  16)  observes :  '  No 
freeman  could  l>c  detained  in  prison  except  upon  a 
criminal  charge  on  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  always  in  his  power  to 
demand  of  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  a  writ  of 
habfciA  coriiut  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the 
17« 


person  detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  that  the  court  might 
judge  of  its  sufficiency,  and  remand  the  party,  admit 
nim  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  This  writ  issued  of  right,  and 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  court'  The  Great 
Charter,  as  Professor  Creasy  sums  up  this  part  of 
its  substance,  '  contained  two  great  principles.  First, 
tliat  no  mau  shall  be  imprisoned  on  mere  general 
grounds  of  suspicion,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  at 
the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  executive  power;  but 
that  imprisonment  shall  be  only  inflicted  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  trial  and  sentence,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  safe  custody,  when  necessary,  an 
accused  person  on  a  definite  charge,  until  he  can  be 
tried  on  that  charge.  Secondly,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  person  accused  of  a  criminal  offence  shall 
have  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  deter- 
mined by  a  free  jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  by  any  nominee  of  the  government.'  And  Black- 
stone,  with  great  spirit,  thus  discourses  on  the  social 
and  political  effects  of  this  feature  of  the  British 
constitution  (1  Bl.  Com.  135) :  4  Of  great  importance 
to  the  public  is  the  preservation  of  this  jwrsonal 
lilierty,  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of 
any,  the  highest,  magistrate  to  imprison  arbitrarily 
whomever  lie  or  his  officers  thought  proj>er,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  and  immu- 
nities. Some  have  thought  that  unjust  attacks, 
even  upon  life  or  property,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  magistrate  are  less  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  such  as  are  made  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject.  To  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or 
by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate  without  accusa- 
tion or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act 
of  des]K>tism,  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of 
tyranny  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  confinement 
of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where 
his  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less 
public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dan- 
gerous engine  of  arbitrary  government.  And  yet, 
sometimes,  when  the  state  is  in  real  danger,  even 
this  may  be  a  necessary  measure.  But  the  happi- 
ness of  our  constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the 
executive  power  to  determine  when  the  danger  of 
the  state  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expe- 
dient, for  it  is  the  jtarliament  only  or  legislative 
power  that,  whenever  it  sees  proper,  can  authorise 
the  crown,  by  suspending  the  Hnlxas  Corpus  Act 
for  a  short  and  limited  time,  to  imprison  suspected 
persons,  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.' 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
31  L'h.  II.  c.  2,  therefore  did  not  introduce  any  new 
principle,  but  merely  defined  with  greater  precision 
and  detail  the  appropriate  remedies,  in  consequence 
of  the  frivolous  objections  made  by  the  judges  in 
the  preceding  reign.  The  substance  of  these  details 
is  as  follows :  Where  any  person  is  committed  and 
charged  with  crime,  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of 
the  judges  may,  unless  there  has  been  great  delay 
in  application,  issue  the  writ,  and  order  the  person 
to  be  brought  up  and  discharged  with  or  without 
baiL  The  writ  is  to  be  obeyed  more  or  less  promptly 
according  to  the  distance,  but  in  no  case  must  the  delay 
exceed  twenty  days.  Any  officer  or  keeper  neglect- 
ing to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  shifting  the  prisoner  to  another  custody  without 
cause,  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  for  the  second  offence 
£200,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  office.  No  person  once 
delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  Every 
person  committed  for  treason  or  felony  may  insist 
on  being  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  admitted  to 
bad,  unless  the  crown  witnesses  cannot  be  ready  in 
that  time;  and  if  not  tried  at  the  second  assises  or 
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sessions,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  imprison- 
ment The  prisoner  may  app'y  either  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  to  the  Court*  of  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Fleas,  or  Exchequer,  and  any  judge  denying 
such  writ  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £.500.  The  writ  may 
be  applied  for  by  persons  confined  in  any  j»art  of 
England,  or  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Indeed,  it  was 
recently  held,  in  the  case  of  Anderson  the  fugitive 
slave,  that  this  writ  could  be  applied  for  by  a  person 
cod  fined  in  Canada  or  any  other  of  the  colonics, 
even  though  there  were  courts  established  there 
which  had  previously  been  applied  to,  and  had  tbe 
power  to  issue  the  writ,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  on  examining  the 
authorities,  held  that  this  prerogative  jwwer  had 
always  been  inherent  in  the  English  court  in  favour 
of  British  subjects  wherever  imprisoned,  except  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  hail  never  been  taken  away 
by  express  statute.  There  has  now,  however,  been 
passed  a  statute  {25  Vict)  depriving  the  English 
courts  of  this  jurisdiction  over  the  colonies,  when- 
ever local  courts  exist  by  which  such  a  jurisdiction 
can  be  exercised. 

As  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  extended  only  to  cases 
where  j«ereons  are  imprisoned  on  criminal  or  sup- 
posed criminal  charges,  the  other  cases  being  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  common  law,  which  was  found 
defective,  the  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  100  was  passed, 
which  extended  the  writ  to  other  cases.  Under 
this  last  act,  any  person  confined  or  restrained  of 
his  liberty  (otherwise  than  for  criminal  matters, 
aad  except  persons  imprisoned  under  a  judgment  or 
decree  for  debt),  may  apply  to  any  judge  of  the 
common  law  courts  for  a  habeas  corpus,  on  shewing 
by  affidavit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and  probable 
ground  for  complaint. 

The  result  is,  that  in  all  cases  whatever  where  a 
person,  whether  man,  woman,  or  chdd,  is  illegally 
confined  in  England,  the  remedy  is  for  some  friend 
to  apply  for  a  habeas  corpus,  which,  on  a  good  prima 
fade  case,  will  l>e  issued  to  the  j>erson  who  so  illegally 
confines  the  applicant ;  and  if  such  person  refuses 
to  make  a  pnqwr  return— that  is,  shew  good  legal 
grounds  for  what  is  done — he  will  be  committed  for 
contempt,  li  the  party  is  confined  under  recognised 
authority,  as  a  chdd  by  a  (tarent,  these  facts  must 
be  stated.  If  tbe  ]>arty  is  confined  under  some 
legal  authority,  then  the  warrant  of  commitment 
most  be  produced,  and  the  rule  is  that  such  warrant 
must  set  forth  the  subject  matter,  aud  tbe  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judge  or  justice  who  so  committed  the 
party,  so  that  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment  may 
be  judged  of. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  docs  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, but  in  that  country  similar  redress  is  provided 
to  the  subject  under  the  Wrongous  Imprisonment 
Act,  1701.  c.  6  (q.  v.),  which  is  often  called  the 
Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Habeas  corjius  is  also  the  formal  commencement 
of  several  other  legal  writs  in  English  law  of  a 
kindred  nature  to  that  last  mentioned,  and  which 
is  strictly  called  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  sub- 
jiciendum. Thus,  the  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum 
is  a  writ  issued  by  a  common  law  court  to  bring  up 
a  prisoner  to  serve  him  with  a  writ  in  another  | 
action.  So  a  habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum  is  a 
similar  writ  to  take  the  prisoner  in  execution  for 
another  cause  of  action.  Habeas  corpus  ail  testi- 
ficandum is  tbe  writ  by  which  a  prisoner  is  brought 
up  by  the  jailer  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  jiuftice, 

HABE'NDUM,  in  English  Law,  is  the  name 
given  to  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or  lease,  in ; 
which  clause  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  estate  is . 
described,  and  it  is  stated  for  how  long  the  estate  is  j 
to  be  hfdd.  ] 


HABE'RE  FA'CIAS  POSSESSIONEM,  i» 
English  Law,  is  the  name  of  the  writ  which  issue* 
after  a  suoccasfid  plaintiff  has  recovered  judgment 
in  an  action  of  ejectment.  He  then  calls  on  the 
sheriff,  by  this  writ,  to  put  him  inpossession  of  the 
land  or  premises,  and  the  sheriff  executes  it  by 
breaking  o|>cn  tbe  doors,  if  necessary,  and  then 
delivering  over  the  possession  to  the  plaintiff. 
Habere  facias  seisinam  is  a  similar  writ,  now 
superseded  by  the  last 

HABE'RGEOX,  a  short  coat  of  mail,  consisting 
of  a  jacket  without  sleeves.  In  early  times,  the 
habergeon  was  comi>o«ed  of  chain-mail ;  but  in  the 
14th  c  a  habergeon  of  plate-armour  was  worn  over 
the  hauberk.    See  Haube 


HABIT.  This  familiar  word  applies  to  a 
portion  of  our  acquired  powers  or  aptitudes.  Com- 
mon usage  does  not  very  closely  define  the  kind 
or  extent  of  acquisitions  intended  by  it.  Habits 
may  be  either  intellectual  or  moral.  We  speak 
of  a  habit  of  talking  or  writing,  as  well  as  of 
a  habit  of  early  rising,  or  of  truthfulness.  The 
principle  of  the  human  constitution  on  which  the 
growth  of  habit  depends,  when  generalised  to  the 
utmost  may  be  called  the  jwwer  of  rctenticeness, 
or  of  plastic  growth,  and  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  intellect  inasmuch  as  memory  and  all  the 
other  intellectual  faculties  involve  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  See  Intellect,  and  Association  or 
I  dear.  Education  of  every  kind  must  proceed 
upon  this  projjcrty,  and  should  be  conducted  in 
conformity  with  its  exact  nature  and  laws.  The 
maxims  that  govern  the  formation  of  habits  are 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  mental  acquirement 
iu  every  sliajie.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  may  be  indicated  here. 

1.  It  should  be  understood,  at  the  outset  that  all 
persons  are  not  alike  susceptible  of  the  growth  of 
new  powers,  or  of  the  process  of  education  ;  nor  is 
the  same  person  equally  susceptible  as  regards  all 
subjects.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  much  greater 
amount  of  practice  is  necessary  in  one  case  than 
in  another ;  iteration  being  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  detective  cohcsiveness  of  the  system. 

2.  However  common  the  remark,  that  youth  is 
the  season  for  improvement  it  may  be  doubted  if 
we  generally  appreciate  to  the  full  degree  the 
superior  plasticity  of  early  years,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  property  as  life  advances.  The  aa 
yet  unoccupied  state  of  the  infant  mind  must  be 
taken  into  account  along  with  the  very  great  energy 
of  the  principle  of  growth,  which  gives  a  firmness 
and  security  of  hold  to  early  impressions  beyond  . 
everything  that  is  communicated  in  biter  life.  We 
see  this  in  the  impossibility  of  eradicating  a  pro- 
vincial accent  after  one  has  grown  to  maturity ;  so 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  contracted  in  youth 
can  seldom  be  changed  in  middle  or  advanced 
life. 

3.  In  acquiring  habits,  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  mind  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Liking, 
taste,  or  predilection  for  the  task  concentrates  all 
the  energies  of  the  system  upon  the  work,  and 
favours  to  the  utmost  the  cementing  process.  A 
strong  natural  liking  will  often  conqieusato  for  want 
of  natural  aptitude,  by  making  the  most  of  what 
power  there  is. 

4.  In  the  default  of  natural  liking  for  the  subject, 
the  attention  may  be  secured  to  a  certain  extent  by 
]tains  and  penalties  ;  but  as  these  waste  and  enfeeble 
the  powers  of  life  altogether,  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
whole,  although  there  may  be  a  gain  in  the  parti- 
cular case.  The  education  of  the  young  cannot  be 
conducted  wholly  on  the  principle  of  fascination; 
but  if  pain  has  to  be  frequently  or  systematically 
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retorted  to,  no  considerable  general  progress  need 
be  looked  for. 

5.  Health,  freshness,  and  vigour  in  the  bodily 
system  are  conditions  of  the  growth  of  habit  The 
brain  may  be  powerful  in  a  feeblo  body,  but  a 
certain  co-operation  of  the  other  organs  is  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  ite  functions;  and  when  the 
stage  of  nervous  exhaustion  has  been  reached,  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  continuing  the  exercise.  After 
adequate  rest  and  refreshment,  the  plastic  property 
is  at  its  height ;  there  is  a  limit  to  what  it  can 
perform,  which  is  marked  by  the  approaching  sense 
of  fatigue ;  and  at  this  poiut,  the  efforts  in  the 
way  of  learning  shoidd  cease.  The  prevailing  error 
hitherto  has  been  to  overrate  this  limit,  and  to 
keep  up  Bchool  exercises  too  long  at  one  time.  A 
•hurt  intermission  enables  tho  work  to  be  resumed. 

6.  These  observations  apply  to  mental  acqui- 
sitions generally.  In  the  peculiar  case  of  moixd 
acquisitions  -such  as  habits  of  fortitude,  courage, 
couteuttnent,    honest    dealing,  obedience — some 

E-  I  considerations  are  applicable.  In  the  first 
there  must  be  a  powerful  initiative,  or  some 
nee  strong  enough  to  make  a  decided  com- 
mencement ana  to  keep  up  the  desired  conduct  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  hither  the  coercion  of  some 
authority,  or  a  powerful  example,  or  an  energetic 
resolution  of  tho  individual  will,  should  induce  the 
person  to  enter  on  tho  course  prescribed,  and  to 
persevere  until  the  plastic  process,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  habit,  nas  had  time  to  operate.  The 
commencing  stimulus  may  then  be  gradually  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  the  self-sustaining  force  tliat 
iteration  has  engendered. 

HABIT  AND  REPUTE,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  Law  to  denote  something  so  notorious 
that  it  is  taken  without  further  proof  to  be  true. 
The  best  known  example  of  this  is  where  a  man 
and  woman  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife,  and  are 
reputed  by  the  neighbours  to  be  married,  in  which 
case  the  law  of  Scotland,  with  great  liberality, 
assumes,  as  a  positive  and  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  a  previous  marriage  had  taken  place,  and 
no  evidence  to  contradict  such  a  presumption,  or 
legal  fiction,  is  even  allowed.  In  England,  no  such 
doctrine  prevails,  and  the  marriage  would  have  to 
be  proved  in  tho  usual  way,  if  called  in  question, 
by  a  suit  which  directly  raises  such  question 
though  the  parties  had  all  their  lives  lived  together 
as  man  ana  wife. — There  is  also,  in  Scotland,  an 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  habit  and  repute 
to  persons  when  convicted  of  stealing;  for  if  the 
individual  is  a  habit  and  repute  thief— L  e.,  a 
notorious  thief— his  offence  is  greater,  and  liable 
to  a  more  severe  punishment.  Iu  England,  a  some- 
what similar  effect  is  produced  more  circuitously, 
by  proving  after  the  trial  that  the  thief  had  been 
several  times  previously  convicted,  in  which  case 
he  is  generally  punished  by  a  severer  sentence. 

HABITATION,  in  the  Koman  Law,  meant  a 
servitude  by  which  a  person  could  only  use  a 
house  as  a  habitation  or  dwelling-house,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  In  England  and  Scotland,  such  a 
restriction  can  only  be  produced  by  the  operation 
of  express  covenants  or  stipulations  in  the  lease. 

HA'OKBERRY.   See  Nettle  Trek 

HACKLANDER,  Fried.  Wilh.,  a  jwpular 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aix- 
la-chapelle,  1st  November  1816.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  he  proceeded  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
commenced  his  literary  career  with  Biltler  am  dem 
SoUiatenleben  im  Fruden,  which  appeared  in  the 
Jforgenldatt,  and  has  since  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  The  truth  and  pleasant  humour 
of  this  little  book  attracted  the  attention  of  Baron 

in 


von  Taubenheim,  who  invited  H.  to  accompany 
him  on  his  travels  to  the  East.  The  literary  fruits 
of  this  journey  were  Daguerreotyjten,  aufyenommen 
au/Einer  Reiae  in  den  Orient  (2  vols.  Stnttg.  It42  ; 
2d  edit  1846),  and  the  PUgerzug  nach  Mekka,  a 
collection  of  Oriental  tales  and  legends.  At  a  later 
period,  he  published  WaehUtuben-abrnteuer  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soldatenleben),  Alarchen,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  works.  In  March  1849,  he  went 
to  Italy,  was  present  in  the  campaign  in  Pied- 
mont and  afterwards  published  his  Sotdalenlyben  im 
Kriege.  (2  vols.  1849—1850).  In  1849  he  married, 
and  settled  near  Stuttgart  where  he  has  since 
published  several  humorous  romances:  Handel  und 
Wandel  (2  vols.  1850),  Eugen  Stillfru-d  (3  vols.  1852), 
Namenlose  Oe«cJticJ»ten  (3  vola  1851),  &c  On  account 
of  his  powers  of  observation,  his  admirable  painting 
of  details,  his  kindly  disposition,  and  pleasant 
humour,  If.  has  been  styled  the  German  Dickens. 
His  comedy  entitled  the  Gtheimer  Agent  has  been 
performed  on  all  the  stages  of  Germany,  ami  has 
been  translated  into  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  English. 
Not  less  successful  was  his  Magnetitche  Cure*. 
Later  works  are  his  Ein  Winter  in  Spanien  (1855), 
and  her  neue  Don  Quixote  (1858). 

HA  CKMATACK.   See  Larch. 

HA'CKNEY,  the  name  of  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  now  forms  a 
suburb  of  London,  and  is  three  mUes  north-north- 
east of  St  Paul's.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
suburban  residence  of  the  Loudon  citizens,  but  the 
current  of  fashion  having  for  many  years  been 
setting  to  the  west  H.  no  longer  holds  the  rank  it 
formerly  did.  In  its  earlier  and  fashionable  days, 
it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  hackncy-coackea 

HACKNEY-COACHMEN  differ  in  no  respect 
from  other  carriers,  except  that  in  addition  they  are 
generally  put  under  police  regulations  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  tariff  of 
fares  imposed  upon  them.  They  require  a  licence 
from  the  town -council  or  other  similar  body,  and 
must  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  this 
authority.  In  London,  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  to  define  these  regulations,  and  the  legal  fare 
is  fixed  at  dd.  per  mile,  or  part  of  a  mile.  In  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  legal  fare  is  higher. 

HA  DDINGTON,  a  market  town  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Scotland,  capital*  of  the 
county  of  the  same  nam",  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Garleton  Hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tyne, 
about  16  mUes  east  of  Edinburgh.  The  old  Abbey 
Church,  a  tine  Gothic  structure,  in  partial  ruin,  and 
situated  close  to  the  Links  of  the  river,  is  the  most 
interesting  object  in  the  town.  John  Knox  and 
George  Wishart  preached  in  this  church.  Among 
the  other  principal  buildings  may  lie  mentioned 
the  Corn  Exchange,  necessarily  a  very  commodious 
building,  H.  being  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets 
in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  but  there  are  nurseries,  corn-mills, 
breweries,  tanneries,  Ac,  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
H  unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh, 
and  Lauder  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament 
Pop.  (1861)  3897. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  EAST  LOTHIAN, 
a  maritime  county  in  Scotland,  lying  between  N. 
lat.  55*  4'  and  56°  5',  and  \V.  long.  T  25  and  3*  2\  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  German  Ocean,  S.  and  S.  E  by  Berwick- 
shire, and  on  the  W.  by  Midlothian.  The  extreme 
length  is  about  25  miles,  and  breadth  about  17; 
area,  179,142  acres,  or  280  square  miles.  In  the 
south  of  the  county  are  the  Lammermuir  I  fills, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1732  feet  In  th*  north  and 
north-east  is  a  strip  of  level  ground  of  unequal 
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broadth,  composed  of  clay  and  loam,  and  mostly 

very  productive  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  climate 
is  excellent  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  rainfall 
much  under  the  average.  There  are  few  streams  of 
sny  considerable  size,  the  principal  being  the  Tyne, 
which  flows  north-east  across  the  county  into  the 
tea  at  Tyninghatn.  East  Lothian  has  lone  enjoyed 
high  agricultural  fame.  John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  improved  Scottish 
husbandry,  and  who  was  born  in  this  county  in  the 
«fed  of  the  17th  c,  was  the  first  to  test  its  capa- 
bilities. This  enterprising  man  gave  long  leases, 
apd  encouraged  his  tenantry  to  lay  out  their  farms 
in  regular  euclosed  fields.  He  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  rape,  and  clover  ;  and  turnips  in 
drills  were  sown  on  one  of  his  farms  as  early  as 
17*25,  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  ten  years 
thereafter,  that  a  specimen  of  a  turnip,  weighing  35 
pounds,  was  sent  for  public  exhibition  to  Edinburgh. 
Potatoes  were  also  tirst  planted  in  the  fields  in 
1734  at  Ormiston.  Pennant  says  that  hedges  round 
fields  were  first  planted  in  this  county,  and  here  the 
thrasliing-machine  was  lirst  introduced,  in  1780,  by 
a  native,  Andrew  Meiklc,  In  September  1862,  the 
first  steam-plough  possessed  by  a  tenant- farmer 
»n  .Scotland  was  introduced  into  this  county  by  Mr 
Sadler,  Ferry  gate.  The  well-known  varieties  of 
wheat,  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Feiiton,  and  ShiiTefTa 
bearded,  all  originated  in  Haddingtonshire, 

According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  taken  in 
1657,  the  total  number  of  acres  under  rotatiou  of 
crops  was  102, 445 L  occupied  by  469  tenants.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  was — wheat,  26  bushels, 
24.  pecks ;  barley,  38  bushels,  1}  pecks ;  oats, 
43  bushels,  1}  peeks:  turnips,  15  tons,  4  cwts.; 
potatoes,  2  tons,  3  cwts.  There  were  4699  draught 
and  other  horses,  8949  cattle,  92,700  sheep,  6*218 
■wine.  Total  stock,  112,626.  In  comparing  the 
produce  of  wheat  and  green-crop  in  this  county 
with  that  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  20  counties  giving  larger  returns 
wr  acre  of  wheat,  1 1  of  turnips,  and  27  of  potatoes. 
The  yield  of  oats,  however,  was  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  county,  and  only  one  gave  a 
higher  average  return  of  barley.  Land  rental, 
1264,475.  Old  valuation,  £14,072.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone are  very  abundant.  The  former  was  wrought 
in  the  13th  c,  being  the  earliest  recorded  in  Scot- 
land. Parliamentary  constituency,  673;  returns  one 
member  to  parliament    Pop.  (1861 )  37.623. 

Historical  interest  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  battle-field  of  Dunbar,  where  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Covenanting  army  in  1650;  and  Preston jwns, 
where  the  Pretender  defeated  the  royal  trooiw  in 
1745.  Among  the  antiquities  may  be  named  the 
rains  of  the  Castles  of  Tantallon,  Dirleton,  Luffness, 
Hades,  and  Innerwick.  The  principal  towns  are 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick. 

HADDOCK  (Oailus  or  Morrhua  uEgUfinuJi),  a 
fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cod,  and  much 
resembling  it  in  general  ap|»earance.  The  number  of 
fins  U  the  same  as  in  the  cod,  there  being  three 
dorsals  and  two  anals.  The  H.,  like  the  coil, 
has  a  harbnle  at  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
H  is  brown  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the  belly ; 
the  lateral  line  is  black,  and  there  is  a  black 
spot  behind  each  of  the  pectorals,  these  sjtots 
sometimes  extending  so  as  to  meet  on  the  back. 
A  ridiculous  legend  ascribes  these  spots  to  the 
fin,-er  and  thumb  of  St  Peter,  and  states  the  H. 
to  be  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  took 
the  tribute- money,  'the  inventors  of  the  legend 
Wver  adverting  to  the  improbability  of  a  marine 
fish  living  in  the  fresh-water  lake  of  Gennesaret.' 
the  H.,  indeed,  is  not  even  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Nor  docs  it  enter  the  Baltic,  although 


plentiful  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  both  on  the  European  and  the  American 
coasts.  On  the  British  coasts,  it  is  abundant  almost 
everywhere,  appearing  in  great  shoals  at  |»articnlar 
seasons,  but  in  size  and  quality  the  haddocks  taken 
at  one  jvart  of  the  coast  differ  much  from  those  of 
another.  Those  of  the  east  coast,  and  particularly 
those  caught  in  deep  water,  are  in  great  esteem,  and 
those  of  Dublin  Bay  are  remarkable  for  thi-ir  largo 
size.  A  H.  of  16  lbs.  has  been  taken  in  Dul.lin  Bay. 
Generally,  however,  this  fish  is  much  smaller.  It 
is  taken  both  by  trawl-nets  and  lines.  Pieces  of 
the  herring  and  sand-eel  are  most  attractive  baits. 
The  H.,  when  really  of  good  quality,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  the  Gailula*  ;  and  the  numbers  taken  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coasts  are  very  great, 
rendering  it,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  very 
important  fish  It  does  not  'take  salt'  so  well  as 
the  cod,  but  is  often  cured  by  drying  ami  smoking. 
In  March  and  April,  the  H.  is  out  of  season  ;  in 
October,  November,  December,  aud  January,  it  is 
in  finest  condition.  Finnan  Haddock*  and  Ji-rei^*  are 
well  known,  particularly  in  the  Scottish  markets. 

HADER8LEBEN,  or  HADERSLEV,  an  old 
town  of  Denmark,  in  the  north  of  the  d.x  hy  of 
Slcsvig,  on  the  Hadcrslelnm  Fiord,  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  stretching  inland  westward  from  the 
Little  Belt,  33  miles  north  of  Flensborg.    It  has 
several  churches,  one  of  which,  the  church  of  St 
Mary,  is  a  large  aud  handsome  edifice ;  a  ]>ort  for 
small  vessels  ;  and  a  gymnasium.    Pop.  7477. 
i     H.  received  its  town-rights  from  Waldemar  II., 
'in  1292;  and  here,  in  1448,  Count  Christian  of 
j  Oldenburg  was  elected  king  of  Denmark,  aud  began 
,  the  present  dynasty. 

|  HA*DE8,  in  Greek  Mythology,  was  the  god  of 
the  lower  world  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  Pluto 

!  (q.  v.) ;  the  name  was  also  applied  to  his  kingdom, 
the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  or  shades.  See 
Greek  Reugiox,  also  Heaven  and  Hell. 

|  HADITH  {something  new,  a  story,  legend, 
tale ;  emphatically,  Hadith  Ar-Rassul),  the  traditions 
al>out  Mohammed  the  Prophet's  savings  and  doings, 

i  which,  as  a  complementary  to  the  Koran,  form, 

i  together  with  it,  the  supreme  authority  for  all 
religious  and  legal  questions  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Originally,  it  was  not  allowed  to  commit  them  to 
writing  (like  the  Mishnah,  q.  v.),  but  the  danger 

'  of  their  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
time,  led  to  their  being  written  down  in  the  (irst 
centuries  after  Mohammed.  Those  who,  notwith- 
standing, know  them  well  by  heart  are  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Hartz  (retainer,  keeper).  The  six 
principal  sources  for  these  tradition*  are  Ayeshah, 
after  the  death  of  Chadija,  the  prophet's  favourite 
wife ;  Abu  Hurcira,  his  constant  companion  and 

;  servant;  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas  ;  Abdallah  buu  Omar 
b.  Al- Ass ;  Djaber  b.  Abdallah  Ansari ;  and  Ana 
b.  Malik.  The  principal  and  most  authoritative 
collections  of  traditions  are  those  of  Bochari, 
Malik,  Abu  Dhaud,  Tarmesi,  Nissai,  Moslem,  aud 
Sojuti.  Of  these,  again,  the  most  important  code  is 
the  Sahih  of  Bochari,  who,  it  is  said,  sj>eut  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  in  travelling  through  ,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  traditions,  and  who  singled  out,  from  a  num- 

,  ber  of  60,000,  about  7270  as  alone  genuine.  This 
code  has  been  printed  for  the  first  time  with  com- 
mentaries (Delhi.  1848 — 1854,  of  which  only  three 

'  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Europe— one  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  another  edition 
(by  Krehl,  in  Leyden)  is  now  in  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration.  See  Sunna,  Mohammed,  Mouamhrpanhm. 

HADJI  KHALIPAH,  the  surname  of  Mcs- 
tafa-bkn- Abdallah,  a  celebrated  Turkish  historian, 
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who  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  the  end  of 
the  16th  c.,  and  died  in  September  1658.  From 
1622  till  1633  be  was  employed  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  had  an  excellent  opj>ortunity  of  acquiring 
information  regarding  matters  of  history,  geography, 
&c,  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

H.'s  works  are  written  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller  works  on 
geography  and  history,  we  have  the  celebrated 
Atam  al  kotoub  ve  al/unoum  (Names  of  Books  and 
Scieuccs),  written  in  Arabic,  and  of  which  Flugel 
has  given  a  translation  with  the  text  under  the 
title  Lexicon  BibiionrapHicum  rt  Enc>fdo}xrd>cum  a 
MuM<i/a-brH-AhriaUah  (Leip.  1835 — 1858,  7  vols.). 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  by  Petis  dc  la 
Croix  (1694-1705),  which  is  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in 
the  Inqierial  Library.  In  this  work,  II.  gives  a 
definition  of  each  science  and  the  principal  writers 
on  each ;  specifies  the  titles,  contents,  language, 
dates  of  composition,  and  translations  of  more 
than  25,000  works ;  also  the  names  of  the  authors 
and  dates  of  their  death.  It  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  in  existence  of  works  written  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish;  Tarikh  Kebir  (Great  His- 
tory), a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  16 ">.">,  containing  notices  of  150  dynasties, 
principally  Asiatic ;  also  a  history  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  from  1591  to  1058;  and  a  history  of  the 
maritime  wars  of  the  Turks,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  (Lond.  1831). 

HADLEY,  .Tony,  an  English  mathematician,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Newton,  from  whom,  as  is  now 
geuerally  supjiosed,  he  Iwrrowed  the  idea  of  the 
instrument  called  Hadley's  Quadrant  (see  Sex- 
tant). Iu  1717,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  before  which  he  read  some  useful  papers, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  their  Transac- 
tion*. The  honour  of  having  invented  the  sextaut 
is  claimed  by  their  supporters  for  II.,  Godfrey,  and 
Newton  ;  for  H.,  because  he  was  the  tiret  to  con- 
Btruct  the  instrument,  and  give  a  description  of 
it,  which  he  did  in  1731,  before  the  Royal  Society ; 
for  Godfrey,  because,  in  1730,  he  presented  a  gentle- 
man in  Philadelphia,  United  States,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  almost  coinciding  with  H.  s, 
which  description  was  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1732;  and  for  Newton,  because  he,  in 
1727.  gave  a  description  of  the  instrument  to  his 
friend  Halley.  who,  for  some  reason  unknown,  sup- 
pressed it,  ami  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  in  1742 
that  it  was  discovered.  The  Royal  Society  decided 
that  Godfrey  and  II.  were  l>oth  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  and  accordingly  each  received  a 
reward  of  £200.    H.  died  15th  February  17*4. 

HADRIA'NUS,  P.  ^Eltps,  a  Roman  emperor 
(117 — 138  a.  d.),  was  born  at  Rome,  24th  January 
76  A.  D.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  was  his 
guardian,  and  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
marriage  (his  father,  who  was  a  Roman  senator, 
having  married  the  aunt  of  Trajan),  he  filled  several 
high  oHiees  in  the  state.  He  accomjtanied  the 
emperor  in  his  wars  against  Decebalus,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery;  and  in  117, 
when  Trajan  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  left  )>ehind  with  the  army  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Syria.  When  the  intelligence  reached 
Antioch  that  Trajan  had  died  in  CUicia  on  his  jour- 
ney home,  H.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
August  11,  117  A.  i».  The  state  of  the  empire  at 
the  time  was  extremely  critical.  Insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  Moasia 
in  the  East,  and  Mauritania  in  the  West,  were  both 
invaded  by  harliarian  hordes;  while  the  Parthians 
had  ouce  more  asserted  their  independence,  and 
won  several  successes  over  the  imperial  forces.  H., 


]>erceiviiig  the  advantage  of  a  peaceful  policy,  wisely 
resolved  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  East,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Parthians,  surrendering  to  them  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  118,  he  repaired  to  Rom« 
(where  he  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  senate), 
established  his  authority  by  liberality  towards  the 
people,  and  suppressed  with  great  severity  a  patri- 
cian conspiracy  against  his  life.     The  Roxobini 
(modern  Russians),  who  had  made  an  inroad  into 
MuMia,  were  induced  to  retire  by  huge  gifts.    In  the 
year  119,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  provinces,  be  commenced  hit 
celebrated  journey,  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed chiefly  on  foot.    He  visited  Ganl,  Germany, 
Britain  (where  he  built  the  famous  wall  extending 
from  the  Sol  way  to  the  Tyne),  Spain,  Mauritania, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  whence  he  returned 
to  Rome,  126  or  127  A.  I>.,  and  received  the  title  of 
Pater  Patr'uB.    H.  spent  the  years  132  and  133  in 
Athens,  for  which  city  he  had  a  great  predilection. 
After  once  more  visiting  Syria,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  spent  the  la»  years  of  his  life  at  Rome  and 
Tibur.     During  the  Bevcre  illness  which  carried 
him  off,  July  10,  138,  at  Baiie,  he  was  subject  to 
violent  outbursts  of  cruelty,  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  jealousy  and  pleasure,  he  was  naturally  addicted. 
After  the  death  of  Lucius  Ceiouius  Commodos, 
whom  be  had  adopted  under  the  name  of  Luciai 
iElius  Verus,  he  appointed  Titus  Anrelius  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Antouiuus  Pius)  his  successor. 
During  his  reign  the  army  was  vigorously  disci- 
plined and  reorganised,  so  that  the  barbarians  were 
not  likely  to  attribute  H.'s  conciliating  and  peaceful 
pobcy  to  fear  or  weakness.    As  a  civil  ruler,  he 
merits  high  praise,  particularly  for  the  just  and 
comprehensive  view  he  appears  to  have  taken  of 
his  duties  as  a  sovereign.    Hence  to  him  is  attri- 
buted, more  than  to  any  other,  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchical  system  of  Rome.    H.  also  divided 
Italy  into  four  parts  under  four  consuls,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  administration  of  jnstice.  H. 
erected  numerous  splendid  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  were  — the  mausoleum  called  the  Mole*  Had- 
riani,  in  Rome  (the  groundwork  of  the  modern 
castle  of  St  Angelo),  the  /Elian  bridge  leading  to 
it,  and  the  magnificent  villa  at  Tibur.    He  like- 
wise Laid  the  foundation  of  several  cities,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  Adrianopolis.    H.  was  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  (in  the  history  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  his  reign  forms  an 
important  era),  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric, 
all  of  which  he  attempted.    He  set  a  high  value 
on  Greek  literature,  and  likewise  on  the  cultus  of 
Greece,  and  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

H^EMADYNAMO  METER  (derived  from  the 
Greek  words  forma,  blood,  dynami*,  force,  and 
mttron,  a  measure)  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
devised  alwut  thirty  years  ago  by  Poisseville  for 
determining  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  living  body.  The  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  measured,  as  in  the  barometer,  by  the 
column  of  mercury  that  it  balances.  The  instru- 
ment has  been  recently  improved  in  various  ways, 
and  a  contrivance  has  been  added  by  which  the 
oscillations  of  the  mercury  are  inscribed  in  the  form 
of  an  undulating  curve  on  a  cylinder  made  to 
revolve  by  clock-work ;  the  height  of  the  undu- 
lations denoting  the  pressure,  and  their  horizontal 
amplitude  the  ttme. 

HjEMASTA'TICS  and  H^EMADYNA'MICS, 
the  Statics  (q.  v.)  and  Dynamics  (q.  v.)  of  the 
blood  (Or.  haima).  See  Blood,  Cibcclatiox  o» 
the  Blood. 
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HiGMATB'HESIS  (Or.  haima,  blood  and  emem*, 
vomiting),  a  rejection  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
usually  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  change  in  its 
mucous  membrane  See  Stomach,  Diseases  op. 
H.ematemesis  is  apt  to  be  miitaken  for  Haemoptysis 
(q.  v.),  unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  blood  is  ejected.  The  proper  remedies 
are  the  liberal  use  of  ice  or  of  ice-cold  water; 
acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains ; 
tannin,  five  to  ten  grains  (it  must  not,  however, 
be  given  with  acetate  of  lead) ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
six  to  ten  drops,  rejieated  every  hour  or  two.  The 
tint  and  the  last  are  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
means,  which  can  be  used  in  combination.  The 
turpentine  may  be  given  whipjwd  up  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  must  1m>  discontinued  when  the 
symptoms  of  urinary  irritation  begin  to  appear. 

H.E'MATINE,  or  H.EMATO'SINE,  is  the  terra 
applied  by  chemists  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  normal 
state,  it  occurs  in  solution  in  the  interior  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  or  cells ;  but  in  certain  morbid  conditions, 
in  which  the  blood  undergoes  a  species  of  decouqio- 
dtion.  it  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in  the  tissues 
■nrmunding  the  smaller  vessels  through  whose  walls 
it  has  percolated.  It  can  only  be  isolated  in  a  coagu- 
lated form,  in  which  state  it  has  been  submitted  to 
analysis  by  Mulder,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C44HtlN,04Fe.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it 
contains  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  iron 
(very  nearly  7  per  cent).  It  is  the  only  constituent 
of  the  body  (if  we  except  the  hair)  which  does  con- 
tain this  metal. 

H.fTMATITE  (Gr.  haima,  blood),  a  mineral 
consisting  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron,  often  occurs 
in  large  quantity,  aud  U  a  valuable  iron  ore.  See 
Irox.  There  arc  two  princqial  varieties.  Red 
H.  and  Drown  Haunatite.  The  former  frequently 
occurs  in  globular  and  grape-like  masses,  with  a 
radiating  fibrous  structure.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
dull  reddish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  brilliant  bluish- 
gray  colour;  the  streak  is  blood-mL  An  earthy 
kind  is  called  Iron  Froth,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Brown  H.  contains 
about  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  colour  u  generally 
tome  shade  of  brown,  sometimes  almost  black. 
Different  shades  of  colour  are  often  presented  in 
concentric  wavy  bands.  The  surface  is  often  covered 
with  a  Wautiful  black  varnish,  which  is  sometimes 
iridescent  It  is  not  uufrcqueutly  found  cryst.dlised 
in  rhumbohedric,  prismatic,  or  tabular  crystals.  The 

rnary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.    Both  lied 
and  Brown  H.  are  found  in  Britain,  but  the 
former  more  abundantly. 

HEMATOCELE  (Or.  hmma,  blood,  and  hill, 
ttini"iir|,  a  tumour  containing  blood ;  opposed  to 
Hydrocele  (q.  v.). 

H.EMATO'XYLINE  is  a  chromogen  (a  term 
used  by  chemists  to  denote  certain  nearly  or  quite 
cotmrleee  «ulmtances  which,  under  certain  influences, 
yield  well-marked  colours)  obtained  from  logwood 
(l/<fiHatttzjfU/n  Cam/whianu m).  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C,,H  4Ol4  +  6aq.,  and 
in  its  pure  state  it  occurs  in  transparent  glistening 
straw-coloured  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  and  not 
astringent  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  watery  solution  is  not  affected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  added,  it  assumes  an  intensely  reddish 
purple  colour. 

Hjbmatoxyline  is  obtained  by  mixing  powdered 
extract  of  logwood  with  quartzose  sand  (to  prevent 
ds  agglomeration  into  lumps),  and  digesting  this  j 
K>wdcr  for  several  days  with  about  tix  times  its  j 


volume  of  ether.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  till 
the  residue  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  syrup  1/ 
this  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  crystals  of  bsema- 
toxyUne  are  in  a  few  days  deposited,  which  on 
an  average  weigh  about  one-eighth  of  the  extract 
that  was  employed. 

The  colour  reactions  of  this  substance  with  metal- 
lic compounds  are  singular,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  tinctorial  power  of  some  of  them,  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  gives  with  one  of 
hicmatoxylinc  a  white  precipitate,  which  speedily 
becomes  blue ;  salts  of  copper  give  a  dirty  green 
precipitate,  which  also  soon  becomes  blue  ;  chloride 
of  barium  produces  a  red  precipitate  ;  protochloride 
of  tin  gives  a  rose-coloured,  and  iron  alum,  a 
scanty  blackish  precipitate. 

The  purple  colour  which  the  solution  of  htema- 
toxyline  assumes  if  oxygen  and  ammonia  are  pre- 
sent, is  due  to  a  decomposition,  of  which  a  substance 
termed  hcematein  is  one  of  the  products ;  the  com- 
]iound  resulting  from  the  union  of  hsematein  and 
ammonia  possessing  this  tint 

The  solution  of  mematein-ammonia  (or  hremateate 
of  ammonia,  as  some  chemists  have  termed  it)  yields 
coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts  ;  with 
acetate  of  lead,  it  gives  a  deep  blue,  w  ith  sulphate  of 
copiier,  s  violet  blue,  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a 
violet,  and  with  iron  alum,  a  black  precipitate. 

It  is  ujwn  the  various  reactions  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  value 
of  logwood  as  a  aye  dcj*emis. 

H  vEM ATOZO'A  (Gr.  fuema,  blood,  and  zo&n,  a 
living  creature)  is  the  terra  applied  by  heluiin- 
thologists  to  the  entozoa  existing  in  the  blood.  They 
occur  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fight  s,  and  many 
invertebrate  animals.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the 
Nematoidea,  others  to  the  Trematoidea,  and  others  to 
the  Protozoa.  Most  of  them  are  microscopic,  devoid 
of  generative  organs,  and  exist  in  the  blood,  circu- 
lating both  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins.  A  very 
small  number  attain  a  considerable  size,  ami  are 
provided  with  organs  of  reproduction.  These  larger 
oues  are  generally  found  in  some  definite  jiart  of  the 
circulating  system.  Thus,  for  example,  in  man  the 
Dtitoma  luziiutUtbium  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  nls luminal  venous  system  ;  in  the  horse,  the 
Setrrostoma  anfitrygmaturum  to  the  abdominal  arterial 
system;  and  in  the  poqwise,  the  PtrwUdiu* Jitum  to 
the  pulmonary  artery  ami  its  branches. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of 
these  jtarasites,  but  certain  observations  made  upon 
the  II.  of  the  frog  by  Valentin  (and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Vulpian),  lead  to  the  belief,  that  some 
of  the  m<>re  minute  forms  are  the  larv;e  of  a  worm 
living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels.  We 
shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  the  H.  occurring  in 
man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog.  By  far  the  most 
iuqiortant  of  human  H.  is  the  Distoma  Jntnuitotiium 
already  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  observed  ia 
Egypt,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  where  it  was 
found  by  Griesinger  117  times  in  3<W  anionics. 
The  male,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about 
^ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  common  Liver  Fluke 
{O.  lu-jxitirum)  has.  in  one  instance  at  lea*t.  In-en 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  jiortal  vein.  In  the 
various  cases  in  which  distomata  have  occurred  in 
tumours,  they  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
places  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  ido.nl. 

In  the  year  ltkio,  Kuysch  discovered  a  large 
number  of  small  worms  iu  a  dilatation  of  the  mesen- 
teric artery  of  a  horse.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  a 
second  case  was  noticed,  aud  it  is  now  known  that 
such  cases  are  of  extreme  frequency.  These  ver- 
minous aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  arteries  o«-eur  in 
the  ass  and  in  the  mule,  as  well  as  in  the  horse.  The 
worm  found  in  them  is  the  Scleroetoma  armatun, 
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can  of  tnc  Nematoidea,  and  often  more  than  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  old  horses  that  are  chiefly  affected  ; 
indeed  tley  scarcely  ever  seem  to  escajie,  for  Rayer 
found  these  tumours  48  times  in  the  examination 
of  fO  worn-out  horses.  For  much  very  interesting 
information  on  this  curious  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Rayer 's  Memoir  in  the  Archiv.  de  Mid*- 
tinf.  comparte  for  1842. 

In  the  ilog,  IL  sufficiently  large  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  are  rare.  Thirteen  such  cases  are 
collected  by  Davaine  in  his  TraiU  de»  Entutoairet, 
I860,  the  worm  generally  being  a  iilaria.  The 
microscopic  larvte  of  a  nematoid  worm  are  sometimes 
found  in  enormous  quantities  circulating  in  the  blood 
of  this  animaL  From  the  examination  of  the  blood 
of  480  dogs,  Gruby  and  Delatond  Iwlicve  that  1  in 
every  20  of  these  animals  presents  this  |>cculiarity. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  does  the  presence  of 
these  entozoa  appear  to  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  m  whom  they  reside,  whether  he  be 
man,  horse,  or  dog. —  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Davaine,  op. 
at.  pp.  308—342,  and  Vbgel's  PaHiohgicul  Anatomy, 
p.  442,  Ac 

H^EM  ATU'RIA  (Gr.  hnimn,  blood,  and  ouron, 
urine),  the  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine,  usually 
from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  It  is  rather, 
a  symptom  than  a  disease,  and  takes  its  character 
from  the  associated  morbid  conditions  of  the  parts 
concerned.  It  is  a  symptom  always  of  some  gravity, 
but  not  very  often  directly  fatal.  Perhajw  the  best 
general  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of 
iron,  given  in  water  in  doses  of  twenty  drops. 

HvEMODORA'CE^E.  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous  plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  with 
nbrous  roots,  and  8word-sha|>ed  leaves ;  differing 
from  Irviacett  in  habit,  and  in  having  the  stamens 
six  in  number,  or  if  only  three,  opjxwite  to  the 
petals.  There  ore  about  fifty  known  »]»ecies,  chieHy 
natives  of  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of 
them  have  l»eautiful  flowers.  A  red  colour  exists  in 
the  roots  of  some ;  hence  the  name  Blood-koot  has 
been  given  to  them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the 
Velioziaa  or  Tree  Lilies. 

HAEMOPTYSIS  (Gr.  ptj/«i*,  spitting),  expector- 
ation of  blood,  a  very  significant  and  often  danger- 
ous symptom  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  in 
all  cases  of  great  importance,  and  requiring  imme- 
diate atteution,  but  apt  to  be  viewed  popularly 
with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  alarm.  It  is  seldom 
directly  fataL  It  is  rather  as  an  indication  of 
dangerous  disease,  than  from  its  immediate  danger, 
that  it  requires  such  careful  attention  ;  but  unques- 
tionably, it  is  a  matter  of  commou  prudence  to 
seek  medical  advice  on  the  apj>earance  of  even  the 
slightest  tinge  of  blood  in  the  expectoration  from 
the  lungs.  The  gravity  of  this  symptom  depends 
very  much  on  its  cause.  The  treatment  can  scarcely 
be  undertaken  without  a  medical  examination  ;  but 
in  case  of  extremity,  it  may  t>c  desirable  to  know 
that  rej»eated  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  (q.  v.),  carried 
even  up  to  the  emetic  effect,  have  ofteu  been  found 


HEMORRHAGE  (Gr.  a  bursting  forth  of 
blood),  a  flux  of  blood  from  ruptured  arteries, 
veins,  or  capillaries.   See  Blekmno. 

HEMORRHOIDS  (Gr.  flowing  of  blood).  See 
Piles,  for  which  disease  haimorrhoids  is  a  technical 
synonym. 

H^EMUS,  Mount.   See  Baucax. 

HjERE'DITAS  JA'CENS,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
the  heritable  estate  which  'a  deceased  person  has 
left,  as  it  remains  before  the  heir  has  made  up  a 
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title  to  it,  and  when  therefore  the  property  lies  to  a 
certain  extent  in  at*eyonce.  When  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased  wauts  to  recover  his  debt,  he  was  formerly 
compelled  by  a  circuitous  process  first  to  compel  the 
heir  to  complete  his  title,  or  declare  his  refusal  to 
do  so ;  but  now,  by  the  statutes  10  and  1 1  Vict,  c. 
48,  a  16,  and  21  and  22  Vict  c.  76,  s.  27.  he  merely 
raises  an  action  in  the  usual  way,  and  obtains  a 
decree  of  adjudication,  under  which  he  can  help  him- 
self to  the  property.  The  expression  of  hiereditaa 
jacens  is  not  used  in  England,  where  similar  niceties 
of  feudal  conveyancing  have  long  been  extinct. 

HJERE'TICO  COMBURENDO,  an  old  writ  in 
English  ecclesiastical  law  for  burning  a  heretic, 
abolished  by  251  Char.  II.  c  9. 

I  HAFF,  a  word  now  obsolete  in  ordinary 
signifies,  in  the  Danihh  language,  the  sea,  or  a 
siderablc  portion  of  the  sea.  In  German,  it  occurs 
only  as  tin?  projier  name  of  three  estuaries  of  peculiar 
form  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic — viz.,  the 
Stettin  Haff  (q.  v.),  the  Frisches  Haff  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Kurischea  Haff  (q.  v.).  Haff-fishing  is  a  term  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  to  signify  sea-fishing. 

HAFIZ  (one  who  knows  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions  by  heart),  Mohammed,  Shams-ad-Dot 
(Sun  of  Religion),  also  called  Lisiiax-al-Ghaid 
(Voice  of  Mystery),  an  eminent  Persian  divine, 
philosopher,  and  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  greatest 

Iioeticai  geniuses  of  all  times.  lie  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  c.  at  Shiraz,  and  early  applied 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  learning.  His 
proficiency  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  then  reigning  House  of 
Muzaffer,  and  he  was  not  only  aj 'pointed  teacher  in 
the  royal  family,  but  a  special  college  was  founded 
for  him.  His  Bpirit  of  independence,  however,  stood 
iu  the  way  of  his  worldly  advancement,  and  not- 
withstanding many  oilers  of  princely  favour,  he 
remained  during  his  whole  life  in  the  humble 
condition  of  a  dervish.  The  burden  of  his  jKM-tical 
competitions  is  for  the  most  part  wine,  love, 
nightingales,  flowers — iu  fact,  beauty  in  every  form  ; 
occasionally  also  the  praise  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet, 
and  reflections  upon  the  instability  of  life  and  its 
joys ;  through  all  of  them  there  runs,  however,  a 
withering  contempt  of  all  professional  piety,  moek- 
huuiility,  and  sanctified  abhorrence  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  These  jiocms  are  of  such 
exquisite  sweetness,  that  the  i>oet  has  also  received 
the  name  of  T*cheijerlcb  (Sugarlip) ;  and  his  con- 
teui|M>raries  speak  of  his  having  drunk  from  the 
fountain  of  life,  a  draught  of  which  was  brought  to 
him,  in  reward  for  his  untiring  perseverance  in 
study,  and  his  power  of  self-abnegation,  by  Zikhr 
(the  Mohammedan  Elijah)  himself.  No  less  remark- 
able arc  the  sudden  and  striking  transitions  in  his 
writings,  and  the  readiness  of  wit  which  he  dis- 
played on  several  noticeable  occasions  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hafiz  was  married,  and  ap] tears  to  have  reached  a 
happy  old  age.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
the  dates  lieing  variously  given  between  the  years 
701  H.  (1388  A.D.,  the  date  on  his  tombstone),  and 


l  797  H.  (1394  a.  d.).    The  enmity,  however,  which 
had  been  provoked  in  the  breasts  of  the  zealous 
defenders  of  religion  by  the  freedom  of  his  manners, 
and  his  more  than  Sufistic  contempt  for  the  outward 
1  forms  ofgodliness,  broke  out  undisguisedly  at  his 
death.    The  ministers  of  religion  refused  to  repeat 
the  usual  prayers  over  the  dead  body,  and  alter 
j  long  altercations  between  the  memlwrs  of  his  family 
;  and  his  enemies,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question, 
i  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  East,  should  he) 
;  decided  1>y  lot.    The  residt  was  favourable  ;  where* 
(  upon  he  was  buried  with  great  honour    His  tomb, 
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ti touted  about  two  mile*  to  the  north-east  of 
Shi  nut,  ha*  been  adorned  with  the  greatest  aurnp- 
tuousoess  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  is  still  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia.  It  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Kamipfer,  Pietro 
delta  Valle,  Chardin,  Le  Bruyu,  Scott  Waring,  W. 
Franklin,  Onseley,  and  others. 

How  far  some  of  the  odes  of  H.  are  bond  fide  pro- 
duction* of  a  most  licentious  nature,  or  are  intended 
at  an  allegorical  and  mystical  revelation  of  things 
divine  in  the  manner  of  Sulism  (q.  v.),  as  is  declared 
bv  H.'s  pious  admirers,  is  a  question  which  has  at 
diffi-rt  lit  times  been  raised  before  ecclesiastical  and 
critical  courts.  A  style  brilliant,  yet  clear— imagery 
gorgeotis,  yet  clothed  in  pure  and  unatfected  diction 
—  undulating  melody  anil  classical  harmony,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  H.'s  anacreontic  lyrics,  which 
have  not  only  become  the  natioual  poetry  of  his 
country,  but  are  even  appealed  to  as  an  oracle  on 
most  important  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The 
number  of  their  commentators  is  legion ;  the  most 
valuable  note*,  however,  are  those  of  Shemii,  Sururi, 
Sudi.  The  Dim*  was  first  collected  by  Said 
K  i-  :n  An  van,  after  the  death  of  the  iwet.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  editions  of  H.  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  (1790  and  1826),  at  Bombay  (1828 
— I860),  at  Cawnpore  (1831),  Bulak  (1S34  and  1840), 
Constantinople  (1841),  Ac,  A  very  valuable  edition 
by  H.  Bruckhaus  is  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Leipsic.  Of  translations  in  European 
tongues,  we  may  mention  those  of  Kewit/ki  in  Latin 
(Vienna,  1771) ;  Richardson,  Jones,  Ouseley,  Hindley, 
Rousseau,  in  English ;  and  by  Hammer- Purgstall 
and  Daumer,  in  German. 

HAG  (ATi/jrine  or  GantrobrancJuit),  a  genus  of  carti- 
laginous tubes,  allied  to  lampreys,  and  with  them 
ranked  among  Dermopterous  Fishes  by  Owen.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  of  low  organisation,  and 
see  in  to  connect  fishes  with  cephalopodous  molluscs. 
The  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere  flexible 
cartilaginous  tube,  nor  are  there  any  other  bones. 
The  shape  resembles  that  of  an  eel  or  worm,  and 


Linnaeus  placed  these  animals  among  the  Vermes. 

The  mouth  is  formed  by  a  mere  membranous  ring, 
with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upjicr  part,  whilst  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong  teeth, 


and  also  informs  the  office  of  a  piston  in  the 
the  mouth  as  a  sucker.  Around  the  mouth  are 
eight  liar! ml ea  or  cirrhi,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  tentacles  of  the  cuttle- lisb.,  and 
are  ap|»areiitly  the  principal  special  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. There  are  no  eyes.  There  are  six  gill-bags 
on  each  side,  receiving  streams  of  water  from  the 
gullet  (-r*of>ha'TU*)  by  as  many  tubes,  the  water 
being  admitted  to  the  gullet  by  an  aperture  situated 
rather  on  the  left  side,  and  carried  off  by  a  canal 
which  opens  about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the 
lenvrth.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  fin. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  very  unctuous. — One  species, 
the  Glutinous  Hao  (J/,  glutinosa  or  Q.  azcus),  is 
found  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  more  common  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  where  it  is  an  object  of  dislike  to 
fishermen,  as  they  believe  it  to  euter  by  the  mouths 
«f  haddocks  and  other  fishes  caught  in  their  lines, 
l  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 


skin  and  skeleton.    A  fish  which  has  been  thtr 

treated  is  called  a  roblxd  fish.  Six  hags  have  beet, 
taken  out  of  a  single  haddock.  The  hag  is  also 
said  to  make  its  way  into  fishes  through  their  skin, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  Borer.  Some* 
suppose,  however,  that  hags  are  swallowed  by  th» 
fishes  on  which  they  afterwards  prey.  The  glutinotu 
hag  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  inches,  and  exudes 
j  a  mucous  fluid,  which  soon  turns  into  a  kind  of 
jelly.  It  is  of  a  dark-bluish  brown  colour  alwwe, 
and  whitish  beneath.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which 
it  exudes  is  so  great  that  a  single'  hag,  confined  in 
a  jar  of  water,  soon  turns  it  all  into  a  Kind  of  jelly. 
The  mucus  is  exuded  from  lateral  pores. 

HAG  AH  (LXX.  A'jnr),  Gen.  xvi.  ft,  an  Egyp- 
tian bondwoman  of  Sarah.  This  her  Semitic  name 
(the  Egyptian  is  unknown)  has  been  derived  from 
various  roots,  and  has  been  translated  accordingly 
— 'slender,'  'stranger,'  and  'flight'  (in  allusion 
to  her  after-life).  Sarah  having  remained  barren 
up  to  a  very  advanced  age,  at  last  gave  H.  to 
Abraham,  ten  years  after  his  sojourn  in  Canaan,  aa 
a  concubine — according  to  the  Eastern  custom — in 
the  hope  of  being  '  ediried  through  her,'  i.  e.,  estab- 
lishing a  family  of  her  own.  H.  bore  Abraham  a 
1  son,  whom  he  called  Ishmael  (God  has  heard),  and 
i  in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw  the  future  father  of  the 
progeny  promised  him.  But  sixteen  years  biter, 
and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a  hundred 
years  old,  Sarah  herself  bore  Isaac ;  and  we  find 
it  significantly  repeated  nine  times  in  seven  verses 
(Gen.  xxL  2 — 9)  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
his  parents — in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  of  certain  rumours  about  Isaac's  illegi- 
timacy, spread  by  Hagar.  At  last  the  domestic 
contentions  that  naturally  arose  led  Abraham, 
though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out  H.  together  with 
Ishmael  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their  way 
in  the  desert  of  Beersheba ;  how  the  water  in  the 
bottle  being  sjieut,  the  broken-hearted  mother  set 
herself  at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  see  his  death;  how  her  weeping 
and  the  loud  voice  of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an 
angel,  who  pointed  out  a  well  (Temzem,  in  the 
enclosure  of  Mecca)— all  this  forms  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  well-known  narratives  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  New  Testament,  H.  is  referred  to  allegoric- 
ally  as  Mount  Sinai  or  'the  Jerusalem  which  now 
is*  (GaL  iv.  22*.  Some  rabbinical  traditions  (Ber. 
R.  67  d.)  identify  her  with  Keturah,  the  second  wife 
of  Abraham,  mentioned  Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  others  (Ber. 
R  51  d.)  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who, 
seeing  the  miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of 
Abraham  in  Egypt,  said  :  '  Better  that  my  daughter 
should  be  the  slave  of  this  man  than  the  queen  of 
any  other.'  The  Mohammedans  look  upon  H.  ae 
the  legal  wife  of  Abraham,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
be  buried  in  Mecca. 

HAGBERRY.  See  BntD-CHZRur  and  Nettu 
Tree. 

HAGEN,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  Volme,  26  miles  west  of  Arns- 
berg.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6920,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  industry 
in  dyeing  and  printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  hardware. 

HAGENBACH,  Karl  Rudolf,  German  theo- 
logian, was  born,  4th  May  1801,  at  Basel,  where 
his  father,  Karl  Friedrich  JIageiibach,  author  of 
the  Tenlamen  Flora  BasiteensU,  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  liotany.  While  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  direction  given  to  theology  by  Scnleiennacher; 
and  ou  his  return  to  Basel,  he  received,  from  hie 
with  De  Wette,  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 

is* 
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development  of  his  theological  opinions.  Appointed 
aoon  to  an  extraordinary  professorship,  be  was  raised 
in  1828  to  the  position  of  ordinary  professor.  He 
delivered  to  public  audiences  beyond  the  university, 
and  has  since  published  through  the  press,  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  Nature  and  History  of  the 
Reformation  (  Weten  u.  Ge*Ji.  d.  Reformation,  6  Bde., 
1834-1843;  3to  AufL,  1851-1856),  ou  the  Early 
History  of  the  Church  [AeJlere  Kircfiengesch.,  2  Bde., 
1855—1857),  and  on  the  Church  History  of  the  18th 
and  19th  CcnturieB  {Kirchenge^c/t.  d.  18  tt.  IdJahrh., 
2  B<le.,  2te  Aufl.,  1848—1849).  His  tabular  view  of 
the  History  of  Dogmas,  published  in  1828,  is  highly 
praised,  and  his  coinpend  of  the  same  department 
of  historical  theology  (Lehrbuch.  d.  Dogmengesch.,  2 
Bde.,  1840—1841  ;  4te  Aufl.,  1858)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  Encyklup&die  ti.  Metfiod- 
ologie  d.  Tlieologiachen  Wi*aetvtchaflen  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  manuals  for  the  student  of  German 
theology,  and  its  popularity  in  the  authors  own 
country  has  already  called  for  live  editions.  A 
History  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  several  volumes 
of  Sermons,  a  Memorial  of  De  Wette,  and  a  work 
on  Religious  Education  in  the  Gymnasia,  have  also 
come  from  his  pen ;  and  he  has  given  proof  of 
his  poetical  talents  in  two  small  volumes  of  poetry, 
and  in  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Luther  u,  Seine. 
ZeiL—Of  H/s  brothers,  JoilANN  Jakob  has  gained 
distinction  as  an  entomologist,  and  Edcakd  as  a 
physiologist. 

HA'GERSTOWN,  a  town  in  Maryland,  United 
States,  America,  66  miles  west-north-west  from 
Baltimore,  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  nine 
churches,  two  academies,  seven  newspaper-offices, 
court-house,  town-hall,  almshouse,  and  jail.  Pop. 
4000. 

HA'GGADA  (Heb.  from  nagad,  hagged,  to  say, 
relate)  is  the  free,  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  chiefly  for  homiletical  purposes.  As  its 
name  signifies,  Haggada  was  something  'said'  (not 
'received,'  like  the  authoritative  Halacha)  (q.  v.): 
legend,  saga,  tale,  gnome,  parable,  allegory ;  in  fact, 
poetry  springing  up  from  tho  sacred  soil,  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  entangled  like  a  primeval  forest. 
On  ita  three  principal  directions— the  Peshat  or 
hermeneutical  investigation,  Derush  or  practical 
application,  and  Lod  or  mystical  illustrations — we 
cannot  dwell  here,  nor  can  we  follow  Zunz's  minute 
divisions  of  Haggada  into  :  1.  Targumim ;  2.  Hagga- 
distie  elements  in  Halacha ;  3.  Ethical  Haggada ; 
4.  Historical  Haggada ;  5.  Secret  esoteric  doctrine  ; 
6.  Special  Haggada.  It  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  -from  the 
Babylonian  exile  to  the  10th  c  a.  d.  —and  its 
innumerable  authors  are  either  entirely  anonymous 
or  at  best  pseudonymous.  It  grew  into  immense 
dimensions,  as,  although  orally  delivered,  parts  of 
it  were  gradually  added  in  the  shape  of  marginal 
notes  or  glosses  to  Bible  MSS.,  or  were  committed 
to  writing  in  the  shape  of  independent  eollec- 
These  either  followed  the  order  of  the 


Scripture,  and  were  called  after  the  special  biblical 
book  around  which  they  had  woven  their  fabric, 
Or  they  were  arranged  and  called  after  the  Sab- 
batical and  festive  pericopes  on  which  they  treated. 
The  most  extensive  collections,  originally  composed 
of  single  fragments,  which  have  survived  are 
Midrash  Rahboth  (commenced  about  700  A.  d., 
concluded  about  1100  A.D.).  comprising  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  live  Megilloth,  and  the  Pesikta 
(about  700  A.  D>),  which  contains  the  most  complete 
cycle  of  pericopea.  Strangely  enough,  this  latter 
itself  had,  through  the  many  extracts  made  from 
it  at  an  early  period  (Jalkut,  Pesikta,  Rabbathi, 
Sutarta,  4a),  fallen  into  oblivion  since  the  15th  c, 
1M 


until  Zunz,  in  his  Die  Qotttadienttl.  VortrSge  der 
Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  not  only  proved  ita  existence 
by  evidence,  but  even  restored  it  out  of  these 
fragments  and  parallel  passages ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  old  MS.,  which  agreed  with  Zunz's 
statement*  to  the  minutest  details,  was  found  by 
Steiuschneider  at  Oxford. 

For  the  general  form  of  Haggada,  its  language,  its 
sources,  and  its  development,  no  less  than  its  vast 
'  influence  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
its  immense  usefulness  for  historical  and  theological 
investigations,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Miprash  and  Talmi'D. 

Hngijadn  tJtH  Pexich  is  the  name  of  a  ritual, 
partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee,  used  on  the 
two  first  evenings  of  the  Passover,  which  contains, 
besides  a  brief  description  of  the  exodus,  extracts 
from  the  Scripture,  the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mechiltha, 
Sifri,  and  the  two  Talmuds,  and  some  liturgical 
pieces.  Originally  within  a  very  small  compass, 
it  has  been  extended  to  its  present  larger  size  by 
subsequent  ceuturiea.  Two  '  Piutim,'  or  religions 
pocins,  were  added  in  the  11th  c,  aud  four  mora 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  songs  (the  last  originally  a 
German  Volktlied)  as  late  as  the  14th  century. 

HA'GGAI  (Agg<rv»,  Haggteus),  the  tenth  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  first  of  those 
who  prophesied  in  Palestine  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Of  his  own  history,  nothing  positive  is 
known.  It  is  related  that  he  was  born  in  Babylon, 
of  priestly  lineage,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  Church  Fathers  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  with 
Zcrubbabcl  and  Joshua  ;  and  Ewald  infers  from  ii.  3, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  a  very  old 
man  when  he  composed  his  book.  The  tune  of 
his  prophecies,  however,  is  known  with  accuracy 
to  fall  in  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  month  of  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (cf.  Ezra,  v.  1 ;  vi.  14 ; 
Haggai,  iv.  24)  =  520  B.  C.  Fifteen  years  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple 
had  been  laid;  but  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
I  and  PBeudo-Smerdis,  the  work  had  been  neglected, 
I  and  even  the  most  zealous  men  began  to  thiuk  that 
the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of  tho  sanctuary 
was  not  yet  at  hand  Suddenly,  H.  presented 
himself  before  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  and  strongly  urged  the  re-establishment  of 
the  sanctuary,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
famine  in  the  land,  as  the  divine  punishment  for 
the  culpable  neglect  of  the  people,  who  only  thought 
of  their  own  houses,  and  not  of  that  of  God.  His 
words  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  building 
was  recommenced  (i.).  The  second  discourse  of  the 
prophet — atiout  a  month  later — predicts  a  still  greater 
glory  to  the  new  temple  than  nad  belonged  to  the 
former  (ii.  3 — 9).  Two  months  afterwards,  he  had  to 
renew  his  reproaches  against  their  inertness,  and  his 
promises  of  a  blessed  future  (ii.  10  —  19).  The  fourth 
prophecy  (ii.  20—23),  delivered  on  the  same  day,  is 
directed  to  Zerubbabel,  and  foretells  great  revo- 
lutions and  political  changes;  but  he,  Zerubbabel, 
shall  remain  a  'signet*  in  the  hands  of  Cod — i.e. 
the  Jews  and  their  princely  leaders  would  not  be 
harmed. 

Tho  style  of  H.  is  prosaic,  and  labours  under  an 
uncommon  tameness  and  poverty  of  expression, 
principally  apparent  in  the  frequent  repetition,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  chapters,  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  which  could  not  well  have  been  punn/sely 
retained  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation  (Ei-dilv. 
EinL,  a  599).  There  is  hardly  any  parallelism  •  but 
the  prophet  has  endeavoured  to  impart  a  ceitain 
vivacity  to  his  writing  by  means  of  interrogation, 
Tho  diction  itself  is,  generally  speaking,  pure 
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dear.  H.'a  name  appears  joined  to  that  of 
Zechariah  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms 
(127  and  145-148  in  Ixx.,  125,  126,  145—148  in 
Peshito,  111  and  145  in  Vulgate),  a  circumstance 
which  must  point  to  the  existence  of  an  old  tradi- 
tion about  these  prophets  having  striven- for  the 
re  establishment  of  the  music  and  singing  of  the 
psalms  in  the  temple.  Some  critics  suppose  our 
present  book  of  Haggai  to  lie  simply  an  epitome  of 
some  larger  book,  or  a  condensation  of  H.'s  orally 
delivered  prophecies.  However  this  may  be,  they 
have  certainly  not  gained  in  strength  by  any  such 
compression,  as  must  well  have  been  presumed. 

HAGHE,  Louis,  a  well-known  water-colour 
painter  of  the  present  day,  was  born  in  Belgium  in 
1802,  but  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He 
first  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lithographer,  his 
most  splendid  lithographic  work  being  Koberts's 
'  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia, 
£gypt,  and  Nubia.'  Not  less  superb  were  his 
lithographs  of  his  own  drawings  of  old  Flemish 
interiors.  Subsequently,  he  devoted  himself  to 
painting  in  water-colours,  became  a  leading  member 
of  the  association  formed  to  promote  this  branch 
of  art ;  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  his 
productions  have  always  been  among  the  most 
attractive.  H.  displays  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  scenery  and  history  of  his  native  land.  Among 
his  pictures  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Palace  of  Cour- 
tray,'  and  the  1  Audience  Chamber  at  Bruges,'  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  colour,  fidelity 
in  detail,  and  richness  of  architecture.  He  obtained 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

HAGICGRAPHA.  See 


HAGIE,  or  Tub  HAGUE  (Dutch,  Oraxxnliage), 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  residence  of 
the  king,  is  a  pleasantly  situated,  well-built  town 
in  South  Holland.  Pop.  (in  1800)  80,000.  It  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  and  shady 
avenues  of  linden-trees,  and  abounds  in  palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  stately  houses.  It  has  a 
good  public  library,  containing  100,000  volumes,  and 
noble  galleries  of  paintings,  the  choicest  of  which, 
containing  some  of  the  most  precious  ehr/t-Wceurre 
of  the  Dutch  school,  is  in  the  jtalace  of  the  present 
king.  The  town  contains  14  churches,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  of  St  James,  founded  in 
1308,  and  distinguished  for  its  lofty  hexagonal  tower 
with  a  peal  of  38  bells.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the 
second  chamlxT  of  the  states-general,  and  of  various 
tribunal'*  and  public  offices,  in  one  of  which  are 
deposited  the  archives  and  state  pai>ers  which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  republican  and  regal  govern- 
ments of  the  country  for  400  years.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  buildings  of 
the  H  are  the  Gevangcnpoort,  or  the  prison  gate- 
house, in  which  Oldenbarnevelt,  the  brothers  De 
Witt,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  Holland,  have  at  different  periods  been  con- 
fined ;  the  Binnenhof,  in  which  the  former  of  these 
patriots  waa  executed,  and  which,  together  with 
the  Buitenhof,  forms  an  irregular  mass  of  public 
buildings  of  various  ages,  enclosed  by  moats,  and 
approached  by  draw-bridges.  Besides  the  various 
palaces  within  the  H.  itself,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  residence  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  or  to  the  preservation  of  various  national 
collections  of  interest,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
the  Mauritz  Huis,  containing  a  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters,  the  palace 
known  as  't  Huis  in  't  Bosch  (The  House  in  the 
Wood),  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  noble  wood,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  frescoes  and  other  paintings  which  it 
contains  by  Kubens,  who,  in  conjunction  with  several 


of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  painted  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  several  of  the  ajiartments.  The  H.  is 
essentially  a  city  of  fashion  and  diplomacy,  and 
depends  for  its  prosperity  almost  solely  on  the  court 
and  nobility,  having  no  trade,  and  few  manufacture* 
of  any  kind  beyond  some  foundries  of  little  import- 
ance, and  several  factories  for  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  covered  with  liand 
some  country-seats,  surrounded  by  fruitfid  gardeub 
and  well-cultivated  fields ;  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  By* wick,  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  there  in  1697,  and  Schevingen,  a  famous 
bathing-place  on  the  sea-coast,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  cause- 
way, planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  origin  of  the 
H.  is  very  ancient ;  but  as  far  back  as  1250,  William, 
Duke  of  Hollaud  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  erected 
a  hunting-seat  there,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
residence  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  16th  c,  it  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  states-general ;  and 
in  the  next  century,  it  became  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  amongst  others,  of  William  III.  of  England; 
while,  as  the  residence  of  the  stadtholders,  it  was 
naturally  the  centre  of  the  numerous  imjtortant 
negotiations  of  European  diplomacy,  with  which 
they  were  associated.  The  H.  is  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Amsterdam,  36  miles  north,  and 
Rotterdam,  13  miles  south. 

HAGUENAU,  a  pleasant  French  town,  in  the 
department  of  Bas-Bnin,  and  formerly  a  free  town 
of  Germany  and  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  on  the 
Moder,  18  miles  north-north-east  of  Strasbourg.  It 
was  founded  in  1164  by  Frederick  Barbara**,  and, 
as  it  was  intended  for  the  rcceptiou  of  the  inq>erial 
insignia,  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  successfully 
withstood  many  sieges,  especially  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  but  on  its  occu|>atiou  in  1675  by 
the  imperialists,  its  fortifications  were  deetroyetL 
On  the  17th  October  and  the  22d  December  1793,  , 
bloody  battles  took  place  here  between  the  French 
and  A  i  ;  i :  l  i  s,  in  w  hich  the  former  were  the  victors. 
H  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry. 
Pop.  7123. 

HAHNEMANN,  Samttf.l,  a  celebrated  German 
physician,  was  born  in  April  1755,  at  Meissen,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
Saxony.  His  father — a  painter  of  the  ware  Known 
as  Dresden  china—  intended  his  son  to  follow  his 
own  occupation,  but  the  boy  displayed  so  ardent  a 
love  of  letters  that  the  head-master  of  the  college 
(Fiirateimchule)  of  Meissen  afforded  him  gratuitously 
all  the  advantages  of  that  institution,  and  he  remained 
at  it  till  he  was  20  years  of  age.  He  then  left 
Meissen,  with  20  crowns  as  his  whole  fortune,  and 
went  to  Leijisic,  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies. 
Here  he  maintained  himself  by  translating  works 
out  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  into  German.  By 
his  industry  and  frugality,  he  saved  enough  of  money 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Vienna,  where,  under  tho 
direction  of  Dr  Quarin,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  returned  to 
Saxony,  and  settled  in  Dresden  in  the  year  1784. 
Here  he  discovered  a  new  salt  of  mercury,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mtrcurius  Solulnlis  IJuhnwitanni, 
and  still  extensively  employed  by  physicians  in 
Germauy.  He  also  published  a  monograph  upon 
arfen  leal  |»oisoning,  which  is  distinguished  by  such 
accuracy  of  observation  and  clearness  of  diction  as 
to  lie  quoted  with  approval  by  Christison  and  other 
modern  toxicologista.  After  spending  four  years  in 
Dresden,  where  he  had  for  a  time  the  direction  of  a 
large  hospital,  he  returned  in  the  year  1789  to 
Lciiwic.  In  the  following  year,  while  translating 
Cullen's  Materia  Mtdica,  out  of  English  into  German, 
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HAHN-HArTN— HAIL,  HAILSTORM. 


hi*   attention  was   arrested   by  the  insufficient  married  a  relative  of  her  own ;  but  the  union 

explanations  advanced  in  that  work  of  the  cure  of  proving  unhappy,  was  dissolved  in  1829.   The  lady 

ague  bv  cinchona  bark.    By  way  of  experiment,  he  sought  consolation  in  poetry  and  travel,  and  visited 

to  >k  a  large  dose  of  that  substance,  to  ascertain  its  Switzerland,  Vienna,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Sweden, 

action  ou  the  healthy  body.    In  the  course  of  a  few  and  finally  Syria  and  the  East    In  18.50,  sick  of 

days,  he  experienced  the  symptoms  of  ague;  and  it  her  restless  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  life,  she 

then  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  reason  trfiy  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  and  two  years  later, 

cinchona  cures  ague  is  txcause  it  has  the  poicer  to  pro-  entered  the  mother-house  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 

dues  sympttnn*  in  a  healthy  person  similar  to  those  of  Shepherd  at  Angers,    Her  writings,  consisting  of 

ague.    To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  he  poems,  novels,  and  voyages,  are  voluminous,  and  are 

ransacked  the  records  of  medicine  for  well-attested  generally  marked  by  morbid  sentimentality  and 

cures  effected  bv  single  remedies ;  and  finding  auffi-  aristocratic  prejudice.   She  is  sometimes  clever,  and 

cient  evidence  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a  step  further,  even  brilliant,  but  always  superficial.  Several  of  her 

and  promised  in  an  article  published  in  flufeianoVs  novels  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Journal,  in  the  year  I7OT,  to  apply  this  new  principle      HAIL,  HAILSTORM.     The  word  hail,  in 

to  the  discovery  of  the  proper  medicines  for  every  English,  is  unfortunately  used  to  denote  two  pbeno- 

form  of  disease.    Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  mena  of  apparently  different  origin.    In  Frenc  h,  w« 

case  to  illustrate  his  method.    It  was  one  of  a  very  have  the  terms  grele  and  grfsil— the  former  of  which 

severe  kind  of  colic  cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  Vera-  jg  hail  projier ;  the  latter  denotes  the  line  grains, 

trum  alhum.    Before  this  substance  gave  relief  to  jiiie  8mall  Bhot,  which  often  fall  in  winter,  much 

the  patient,  it  excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his  ,nore  r^iy  i„  Bum,ner,  and  generally  precede  snow. 

Bymptoms.    This  induced  H.,  instead  of  drops  and  The  cause  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  simply  the 

Erains,  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  drop  or  grain,  and  freezing  of  rain -drops  as  they  pass  in  their  fall 

e  thus  introduced  infinitesimal  doses.    Some  years  through  a  colder  region  of  air  than  that  where  they 

later,  he  applied  his  new  principle  in  the  treatment  originated.     We  know  by  balloon   ascents  and 

of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  l>elladonna  cured  various  other  methods  of  observation,  that  even  in 

the  peculiar  type  of  that  disease  which  then  prevailed  ca|m  weather  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere 

in  Germany,  he  proposed  to  give  this  medicine  as  a  have  extremely  different  temperatures,  a  stratum 

?ropi»jlact;c,  or  preventive  against  scarlet  fever.  far  under  the  freeringpoint  being  often  observed 

rom  that  time  it  has  been  extensively  employed  for  between  two  others  comparatively  warm, 
this  purpose.    In  the  year  1810.  he  published  his      But  that  true  hail,  though  the  process  of  its 

great  work  entitled  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has  formation  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood,  depends 

been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  as  well  mainly  upon  the  meeting  of  two  nearly  opposite 

as  into  Arabic.    In  this  book  he  fully  exiwunded  clirrenta  of  air-one  hot  and  saturated  with  vapour, 

his  new  system,  which  he  called  Homo?opathy.    See  the  other  very  cold— is  rendered  pretty  certain  by 

Homikopathy.    His  next  publication  was  a  AT atena  ^h  facts  as  the  following.    A  hailstorm  is  gener- 

iledica  consisting  of  a  description  of  the  effects  of  aHy  a  merely  local  phenomenon,  or  at  most,  ravages 

medicines  upon  jwrsons  in  health.     These  works  a  belt  of  land  of  no  great  breadth,  though  it  may  be 

were  published  between  the  years  1810  and  1821,  „f  considerable  length.    Hailstorms  occur  in  the 

at  Leipsic,  where  he  founded  a  school,  and  was  greatest  perfection  in  the  warmest  season,  and  at 

surrounded  by  disciples.     As  his  system  involved  the  warmest  period  of  the  day,  and  generally  are 

the  administration  of  medicines,  each  separately  by  m(Vlt  8cvere  m  the  most  tropical  chmates.    A  fall 

itself,  and  in  doses  infinitely  minute,  there  was  no  Df  hail  generally  precedes,  sometimes  accomiianies, 

longer  any  need  of  the  apothecary's  intervention  and  rarelv,  if  ever,  follows  a  thunder-shower.  A 

between  the  physician  and  the  patient    In  conse-  common  i'dea>  which  has  found  its  wav,  as  many 

quence  of  this,  the  Apothecaries  Company  brought  popular  prejudices  continually  do,  into  scientific 

to  bear  upon  H.  an  act  forbidding  physicians  to  treatises,  assigns  electricity  as  the  origin  of  hsiL 

disuse  their  own  medicines,  and  with  such  effect  But  all  observation,  rightly  interpreted,  seems  to 

that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Leinsic,    The  Grand  8hew  that  electricity  and  hail  are  results  of  the 

Duke  of  Anhalt-Kbthen  appointed  him  his  phvsi-  game  combination  of  causes. 

cian,  and  invited  him  to  live  at  Kothen.    Thither,      When  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  with  vapour,  rises 

accordingly,  ho  removed  in  the  year  1821,  and  there  to  a  higher  level,  meets  a  cold  one,  there  is,  of 

he  prepared  various  new  editions  of  his  Organon  cooree,  instant  condensation  of  vapour  into  ice  by 

and  new  volumes  of  his  Materia  AMtca  for  publi-  the  cold  due  to  expansion  ;  at  the  aame  time,  there 

cation.    In  1835,  he  married  a  second  time;  his  wife  i„  generally  a  rapid  production  of  electricity,  the 

was  a  French  lady  of  considerable  position  ;  and  in  ^  Df  w  hich  uj»on  such  light  masses  as  small 

the  same  year  he  left  Kothen,  and  settled  in  Paris,  hailstones  is  to  give  them  in  general  rapid  motion 

where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death,  jn  various,  directions  successively.     These  motions 

which  took   place  in  the  year   184.3.     On  the  ^  m  addition  to  the  vortex  motions  or  eddies, 

centenary  of  his  birth-year,  in  1855,  a  statue  was  caused  in  the  air  by  the  meeting  of  the  rising 

erected  to  his  honour  at  Leinsic.  at  the  expense  a„d  descending  currents.     The  small  ice-masses 

of  his  disciples  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  then  moving  in  all  directions  impinge  ni>on  each 

other  countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  other  gonutimes  with  great  force,  producing  that 

authorities,  who  supplied  the  site  in  one  of  the  peculiar  rattling  sound  which  almost  invariably 

public  places  in  their  handsome  town.  L  precedes  a  hail-shower.    At  the  same  time,  by 

H.  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  a  weii.known  projierty  of  ice  (Regulation),  the 

great  genius,  industry,  and  erudition.    Jean  Paul  impin>?u,g  masses  are  frozen  together;  and  this  j»ro- 

Richtcr  calls  him  'a  prodigy  of  philosophy  and  ^  continues  until  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 

learning.'    He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  purity  of  maM  enables  it  to  overcome  the  vortices  and  the  clec- 

morals,  and  his  life,  as  well  as  his  writings,  was  trjcai  attractions,  when  it  falls  as  a  larger  or  smaller 

characterised  by  strong  natural  piety.     He  left  a  J  hailstone.     On  examining  such  hailstones,  which 

numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  J  may  have  any  size  from  that  of  a  |>ea  to  that  of  a 

HAHN-HAHN,  Ida,  Countess,   daughter  of  j  walnut,  or  even  an  orange,  we  at  onoe  recognise  the 

Earl  Friedrich,  Count  von  Hahn,  a  well-known  ,  composite  character  which  might  be  expected  from 

authoress,  was  bom  at  Treasow,  in  Mecklenburg-  aUch  a  mode  of  aggregation.  Hailstones  are  imported 

Schwerin,  22d  June  1805.   At  the  age  of  21,  she  |  to  have  fallen  in  tropical  countries  sometime*  - 
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larce  as  h  sheep,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  ox,  or 
even  an  elephant !  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
aggregation  m  these  cases  was  produced  by  rege- 
lation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  a  series  of 
large  masses  had  impinged  on  each  other,  having 
'illen  successively  on  the  same  spot.  Whether  this 
be  the  true  explanation  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in 
British  India,  at  the  warmest  season,  hailstones  have 
remained  of  considerable  size  for  many  days  after 
their  tall.  A  curious  instance  of  the  fall  of  large 
hail  or  rather  ice-masses,  occurred  on  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  shiiis  off  the  Cape  in  January  18G0.  Here 
the  stones  were  the  size  of  half- bricks,  and  beat  several 
of  the  crew  off  the  rigging,  doing  serious  injury. 

We  may  conclude  oy  a  description  (taken  from 
ifrm.  dt  C Acad,  de»  Sciences,  1790)  of  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  hailstorms  that  has  occurred  in 
Europe  for  many  years  back.  It  illustrates  very 
happily  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have  said 
about  the  origin  of  this  meteor.  This  storm  passed 
over  parts  of  Holland  and  France  in  July  1788. 
It  travelled  simultaneously  along  two  lines  nearly 
parallel — the  eastern  one  had  a  breadth  of  from 
half  a  league  to  rive  leagues,  the  wesU-rn  of  from 
three  to  live  leagues.  The  s(tace  between  was  visited 
only  by  heavy  ram ;  its  breadth  varied  from  three 
to  live  and  a  half  leagues.  At  the  outer  border 
of  each,  there  was  also  heavy  rain,  but  we  are  not 
told  how  far  it  extended.  The  general  direction 
of  the  meteor  was  from  south-west  to  north-east 
The  length  was  at  least  a  hundred  leagues  ;  but 
from  other  reports,  it  may  be  gathered  that  it 
really  extended  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  have 
travelled  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  sixteen  and  a 
hah'  leagues  per  hour  towards  the  Baltic,  where 
it  was  lost  sight  of.  The  hail  only  fell  for  about 
seren  and  a  half  minutes  at  any  one  place.  The 
hailstones  were  generally  of  irregular  form,  the 
heaviest  weighed  about  eight  French  ounces.  This 
storm  devastated  1039  parishes  in  France  alone, 
and  an  official  inquiry  fixed  the  damage  at  about 
24,690.000  f  rancs— nearly  a  mdlion  of  English  money. 

HAIMHALDA'RE,  an  old  Scotch  law-term, 
meaning  to  recover  one's  goods  and  bring  them 
home  again — now  disused. 

HAIMSUCKEN.  or  HAMESUCKEN,  a  Scotch 
law-term,  denoting  the  offence  of  feloniously  assault- 
ing a  man  in  his  own  house  or  lodging*.  This  wjis 
an  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  offence  of  assault. 
It  was  not  so  in  England,  where  there  is  no  peculiar 
name  to  distinguish  this  from  other  assaults. 

HAIMU'RA  (Erythrinus  macrodon).  a  large  fresh- 
water fish  of  Guiana,  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 


It  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  fishes,  ErytArtnida, 
exhibiting  relations  to  the  herring,  salmon,  and  carp 
families.  It  is  sometimes  four  feet  in  length.  The 
teeth  are  large,  and  so  formidable,  that  instances 
are  Baid  to  have  occurred  of  a  captured  H.  biting  off 
a  man's  hand.  The  H.  abounds  particularly  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  riven  of  Guiana. 


HAINA'N,  a  large  island  in  the  China  Soa, 
constituting  a  department  of  the  pro^nceof  Kwaug 
tung,  is  about  180  miles  long  and  100  broad,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  1 J 
miles  wide,  filled  with  shoals  and  reefs.  Its  prin- 
cipal city,  Kiung-chau,  in  20°  7  N.  lat,  and  1 10* 
15'  E.  long.,  is  the  most  southern  of  the  pons  oj>en 
for  trade.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  inhabitants  give  but  a  partial  Bub- 
mission  to  the  Chinese.  The  population  is  about 
1,500,0<X).  Its  productions  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  timber,  and  wax.  Tjrphooni 
or  cyclones  are  frequent  off  the  coast  during  the 
summer  months.  Whaling  is  pursued  here  with 
success  by  Chinese  fishermen. 

HAINAUT,  or  HAINAULT  (Ger.  Jlmtvyau), 
a  frontier  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the 
E  by  the  province  of  Namur,  on  the  N.  by  the 
provinces  of  Brabant  and  East  and  West  Flanders, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  France.  Area.  1424  square 
miles  ;  pop.  (1859)  801,441.  The  Burtacc  consists  in 
the  north  and  west  of  flat  and  fruitful  plains,  the 
south  is  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  Hills 
occur  only  in  the  south-east,  and  consequently  the 
course  of  most  of  the  rivers  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Haine 
— from  which  the  province  has  its  name— the 
Scheldt,  the  Dendre,  ami  the  Sambre,  the  last  a 
tributary  of  the  Mease.  The  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive; wheat  and  flax  are  very  extensively  grown. 
Excellent  breeds  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  reared.  Toward  the  west,  in  the  neigh bourhood 
of  Mons,  are  very  extensive  coal-fields.  In  1856, 
there  were  in  this  district  92  mines,  giving  employ- 
ment to  53,868  workmen,  who  raised  0,219,132  tons. 
Iron  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
marble,  building  stone,  and  limestone  are  quarried. 
Coal  is  largely  exerted.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens 
are  extensively  manufactured. 

HAINAUT,  Fbench.  See  the  French  depart- 
ment of  NoKD. 

HAI'NBURG,  or  HAIMBURG,  a  small  but  old 
and  interesting  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land 
of  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  27  miles  east-south-east  of  Vienna,  and 
two  miles  from  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  pierced  by  two  castellated 
gates,  and  contains  an  imiierial  tobacco  factory,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  an  institution  for  cadets,  and 
an  infantry* schooL  Among  its  more  notable  edifices 
are  the  town-house,  with  a  Roman  altar,  a  tower, 
called  the  Roman  tower,  with  the  supposed  statue 
of  Attila,  and  on  the  Biimmit  of  the  Castle  Hill  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed  in  1596,  when  its 
powder-magazine  was  struck  by  lightning.  Pop. 
4150. 

Many  consider  H.  the  ancient  Carnuntum,  once  an 
important  Roman  stronghold,  and  the  station  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  which  rose  to  its  highest  pros- 
perity during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  remains 
of  the  fortifications  of  Carnuntum  are  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  A  Roman  aqueduct  stdl  supplies 
the  market  of  H  with  water.  In  the  Xibelungenllftl, 
the  castle  of  Hamburg  is  called  Heimburc,  the  border- 
fortress  of  the  country  of  the  Huns.  It  was  forcibly 
torn  from  the  Hungarians  in  1042  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  it  became  a  residence  of 
the  Austrian  princes. 

HAIR,  including  bristles,  wool,  far,  &c,  is  s> 
modification  of  the  Epidermis  (q.  v.),  and  consists 
essentially  of  nucleated  particles.  An  ordinary 
hair  consists  of  a  shaft  and  a  bulb.  The  shaft 
is  that  part  which  is  fully  formed,  and  projects 
beyond  the  surface.    If  we  trace  it  to  the  skin, 
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we  find  it  rooted  in  a  follicle  in  the  cutis  or  true 
■kin,  or  even  in  the  connective  or  cellular  tissue 
beneath  it  This  follicle  is  bulbous  at  its  deepest 
part,  like  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and  its  sides 
are  lined  with  a  layer  of  cells  continuous  with  the 
epidermis.  The  layer  (b)  in  fie.  1,  according  to  Todd 
and  Bowman  (Physiological  Anatomy,  vol.  l  p.  417), 
•resembles  the  cuticle  in  the  rounded  form  of  its 


Tig.  I. 

Magnified  aection  of  bulb  of  a  umall  black  human  hair, 
a,  ba*ement  membrane  of  the  follicle ;  A,  layer  of  epidermic 
it;  c.  layer  of  imbricated  cella.  forming 
or  eorrex.  of  the  hair;  rf.  more  bulky  cella 
tit ;  «,  a  maaa  of  cella  in  the  axla  of  the  hair, 
nt. 


deep  cells,  and  the  scaly  character  of  the  more 
superficial  ones,  which  are  here  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  hair  (c).  The  hair  grows  from  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  the  cells  of  the  deepest 
stratum  gradually  enlarge  as  they  mount  in  the  soft 
bulb  of  the  hair,  which  owes  its  size  to  this  circum- 
stance. If  the  hair  is  to  be  coloured,  the  pigment 
cells  are  also  here  developed.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  bulb  become  loaded 
with  pigment  at  one  period,  and  not  at  another,  so 
that,  as  they  pass  upwards  in  the  shaft,  a  dark 
central  tract  is  produced,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
and  the  liair  appear*  here  and  there  to  be  tubular  (e). 
The  shaft  is  much  narrower  than  the  bulb,  and  is 
produced  by  the  rather  abrupt  condensation  and 
elongation  into  hard  fibres  of  the  cells,  both  of  those 
which  contain  pigments  and  those  which  do  not' 
If  the  tissue  is  softened  by  acetic  acid,  these  fibres 
may  be  readily  seen  under  the 
microscope  ;  they  seem  to  be  united 
into  a  solid  rod  by  a  material 
similar  to  that  which  cements  the 
scales  of  the  cuticle.  The  central 
cells,  when  filled  with  pigment,  have 
leas  tendency  to  become  fibrous 
than  those  lying  more  externally; 
and  hence  some  writers  have  de- 
scribed the  centre  as  a  »#"  lulla,  in 
distinction  from  the  more  fibrous 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  they  terra  the  cortex.  (This 
tubular  character  is  constant  in  the  hair  of  many 
animals,  but  is  very  variable  in  human  hair,  and 
even  in  the  same  hair  at  different  parts  of  its 
length.)  The  term  cortex  or  bark  is  more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  single  outermost  layer  of  cells 
which  overlap  one  another,  and  cause  the  sinuous  j 


nf  human 


transverse  lines  which  are  seen  on  examining  a  hair 

under  the  microscojxi. 

In  some  hairs,  especially  those  which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  whiskers  of  the  various  cat*}),  a  true  papilla, 
furnished  with  nerves  and  capillaries,  projects  into 
the  hair-bulb,  and  an  approach  to  this  papillary 
projection  may  often  lie  seen  in  human  hairs. 

The  hairs,  like  epidermis,  are  thus  seen  to  be 
organised,  and  to  maintain  a  vital,  although  not 
usually  a  vascular  connection  with  the  body.  The 
colour  of  hair  seems  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  sepia  tint  in  dark  hair, 
blood-red  in  red  hair,  and  yellowish  in  fair  hair. 
This  oil  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and 
the  hair  is  then  left  of  a  grayish  yellow  tint  The 
chemical  com(>osition  of  hair  closely  resembles  that 
of  horn,  and  will  be  described  in  the  article  Horny 
Tissues. 

Hair  is  extremely  strong  and  elastic,  and  hence  its 
uses  for  the  construction  of  fishing-lines,  the  stuffing 
of  cushions,  balls,  &c.  Amongst  its  other  physical 
properties,  we  may  mention  that  when  dry  and 
warm,  it  is  easily  rendered  electrical,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  hygruscopical ;  readily  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  from  the  body 
also,  and  yielding  it  again  by  evaporation  when  the 
air  is  dry.  Hairs  elongate  very  considerably  when 
moist  -  a  property  of  which  Saussure  availed  him- 
self  in  the  construction  of  his  hygrometer,  in  which 
a  human  hair,  by  its  elongation  and  contraction, 
according  as  the  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry,  is  made 
to  turn  a  delicate  index. 

Hairs  are  found  on  all  part*  of  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  they  differ,  however,  extremely  in 
length,  thickness,  shape,  and  colour,  according  to 
situation,  age,  sex,  or  race.  The  differences  depend- 
ent  on  situation,  age,  and  sex,  are  so  obvious  that 
we  shall  pass  them  over  without  notice,  and  proceed 
to  the  most  important  differences  dependent  on  race. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  hair  that  grows 
on  the  human  body,  there  are  great  differences  in 
different  races.  The  Mongols,  and  other  northern 
Asiatics  who  are  similar  to  them,  are  noted  for  the 
deficiency  of  their  hair  and  for  scanty  Wards,  and 
the  same  character  is  ascribed  to  all  the  American 
nations  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Mho*, 
or  in  the  Kuriltan  race,  there  are  individuals  who 
have  the  hair  crowing  down  the  back,  and  covering 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  northern  Asiatics  and 
the  Americans  have  generally  straight  lank  hair, 
while  Europeans  have  it  sometimes  straight  and 
flowing,  and  occasionally  curled  and  crisped.  Negroes 
present  every  possible  gradation,  from  a  completely 
crisp,  or  what  is  termed  woolly  hair,  to  merely 
curled,  and  even  to  flowing  hair;  and  a  similar 
observation  holds  regarding  the  natives  of  the  islaiula 
in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  As  there  is  a  gener- 
ally diffused  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  African  ia 
covered  with  a  8]>ccic8  of  wool  instead  of  with  true 
hair,  we  may  mention  that  all  true  wools  which  have 
Wen  examined  microscopically  (as  merino  wool,  the 
wool  of  the  tiger,  rabbit  bear,  seal,  and  wolf-dog, 
which  were  investigated  by  the  late  Mr  Youatt), 
present  a  more  or  less  sharply  serrated  or  jagged, 
surface,  while  hairs  present  merely  an  imbricated 
appearance.  This  characteristic  of  wool  is  shewn  in 
fig.  3,  where  a  represents  a  fibre  of  merino  wool, 
viewed  as  a  transparent,  and  /-  as  an  opaque  object 
'  Hairs  of  a  negro,  of  a  mulatto,  of  Euroi*ans.  and 
of  some  Abyssinians,  sent  to  me  (says  Dr  Priehard) 
by  M.  d'Abliadie,  the  celebrated  traveller,  were, 
together  with  the  wool  of  a  southdown  sheep,  viewed 
both  as  transparent  and  opaque  bodies.  The  fila- 
ment of  wool  Lad  a  very  rough  and  irregular  surfaotj*- 
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the  filament  of  negro's  hair,  which  was  extremely 
unlike  that  of  wool  and  of  all  the  other  varieties 
mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder,  and 


Fibre  of  Wool. 

abundant  than  in  the  others.'  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  above  named  difference  between  hair  and  wool 
that,  although  the  former  will  entangle  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  will  not  felt  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
the  characteristic  property  of  good  wooL 

The  grayneas  of  hair  in  advanced  life  results  from 
s  deficient  secretion  of  pigment.  Well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record  in  winch  the  hair  has  grown  gray 
or  white  in  a  single  night,  from  the  influence  of 
fear,  distress,  or  any  variety  of  strong  mental  excite- 
ment It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Vauquelin  suggested  that  it  might  result  from  the 
secretion  at  the  bulb  of  some  fluid  (jierhaps  an  acid), 
which  percolates  the  hair,  and  chemically  destroys 
the  colouring  matter. 

The  chief  use  of  the  hair,  and  particularly  of 
the  fur  of  various  mammab  which  is  especially 
developed  in  the  winter,  is  to  protect  tho  body  from 
external  cold.  Except  on  the  scalp,  and  on  the 
throat,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to  man. 
What,  then,  are  the  uses  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  and 
especially  on  the  upper  lip?  "We  shall  answer  this 
question  with  an  extract  from  an  article  '  On  the 
Use  of  the  Hair'  in  The  Lancet  for  November  3, 
I860:  *  Mr  Chadwick,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
sanitary  reform,  tells  us  that  he  was  once  very  much 
struck  by  seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards, 
with  their  moustaches  discoloured  by  a  quantity  of 
iron  dust  which  had  accumulated  amongst  the  hairs. 
Turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  it  struck  him  that  had 
not  the  dust  been  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator, 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  Iumrs,  where  it 
eonld  not  have  been  otherwise  than  productive  of 
evil  consequences.  He  hence  rightly  advised  that 
the  razor  should  be  discarded  by  lal>onrers  in  all 
dusty  trades— such  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,  Ac. ; 
by  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron  or  steel ; 
and  by  travellers  on  dusty  roads.  In  hot,  sandy 
countries,  the  use  of  the  beard  is  soon  discovered ; 
and  travellers  in  Syria  and  Egypt  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  their  mouths  against  the  entrance  of  the 
hot  air  of  the  desert  But  not  against  dust  alone  is 
the  facial  hair  a  protection  ;  it  is  the  best  barrier 
against  cold  air,  biting  winds,  and  wheezy  fogs  that 

a  Northman  can  obtain  According  to  Air 

Chadwick,  the  sapjwrs  and  miners  of  the  French 
armv,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against 
bronchial  affections.'  In  corroboration  of  the  last- 
named  fact,  we  may  mention  another  of  a  still 
more  striking  character.  During  the  long-continued 
fc-arch  fur  Franklin's  expedition,  a  transjx>rt  vessel, 
the  XortJt  Star,  was  frozen  up  during  one  of  the 
severest  arctic  winters  on  record,  in  Wolstenholme 
Sound.  The  crew  maintained  their  health  perfectly 
daring  all  the  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed.  On 
their  return  to  England  in  the  early  summer,  they 
shaved  off  the  hair  that  had  been  growing  around  the 
mouth  and  throat  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  within  a  week  every  man  was  on  the  sick  list 
i  form  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  disorder. 


The  length  to  which  the  hair  of  the  head  may  grow 
normally,  especially  in  women,  is  very  considerable. 
In  the  1  Hair  Court'  of  the  International  Exhibition 
(1862),  there  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  jet-black 
hair  (British,  we  believe)  measuring  74  inches. 
Cases  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  an  abnor- 
abundance  of  hair  of  considerable  length  in 
women,  on  parts  where  the  hair  is  usually  little 
more  than  down.  A  hairy  lady,  named  Julia  Pas- 
trana, supposed  to  lie  a  Mexican,  was  a  few  years  ago 
exhibited  in  London.  Her  embalmed  body  is  now 
(1862)  being  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  we  extract 
the  following  remarks  from  a  memoir  on  her  in  T/te 
Lancet  for  May  3 :  *  Tho  ears,  and  all  parts  of  the 
face  except  the  eyes,  were  covered  with  hair  of 
different  lengths.  The  beard  was  tolerably  thick, 
the  hairs  composing  it  being  straight,  black,  and 
bristly,  the  part  of  it  which  grew  on  the  sides  of  the 
chin  hanging  down  like  two  plaits.  .  .  .  The  upper 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  hinder  sur- 
face of  the  ears,  were  covered  with  hairs.  On  the 
shoulders  and  legs,  the  hairs  were  as  abundant  as 
they  are  occasionally  seen  on  very  powerful  men.' 

Dr  Chowne  has  described  similar  but  less  marked 
cases  of  hairy  women  in  The  Lancet  for  184a 

HAIR-DRESSING.  As  a  matter  of  convenience, 
as  well  as  of  taste  and  fashiou,  the  dressing  of  the 
hair  has  received  much  attention  in  all  civilised 
nations,  ancient  and  modern.  The  growth  of  hair 
on  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  male  face  has 
caused  some  perplexity  in  management,  and  as  a 
method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  shaving  has 
been  resorted  to,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
nature  gives  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female 
countenance,  and  also  to  protect  the  respiratory 
organs.  See  Beard.  The  Jews,  by  their  scriptural 
law,  were  enjoined  not  to  shave.  The  Romans 
shaved,  and  so  did  their  immediate  successors,  the 
Romanised  Britons.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  did  not 
shave,  and  wore  long  hair.  The  Normans  shaved, 
but  they,  too,  adopted  long  hair  as  a  fashion ;  and 
from  them,  and  the  more  modern  French,  the 
courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  17th  c  adopted  the 
practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  Move-locks'  which 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  management  of  ladies'  hair,  that  the  art  of 
the  professional  hair-dresser  was  in  those  time* 
mainly  exercised.  In  the  18th  c.,  through  the 
influence  of  French  fashions, 
the  dreaxing  of  hair,  male 
and  female,  rose  to  a  great 
pitch  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  The  hair  of  a  lady  of 
fashion  was  frizzed  up  in 
convolutions  and  curls,  de- 
corated with  ribbon «,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  tilled  with 
pomatum  and  powder  to  a 
degree  perfectly  monstrous. 
The  adjoining  figure  repre- 
sents one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary head-dresses.  As 
women  of  less  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted  to  follow 
these  absurdities,  the  busi- 
ness of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  followed  The  Frnm 
cost  of  a  full  dressing  being,  0f  t 
however,  too  high  to  be 
lightly  incurred,  often  one  dressing 
suffice  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  during  which  pcrio* 
such  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  greasy  fahri 
uudisturbed,  that  it  became  the  resort  of  insects, 
and  how  to  extinguish  these  odious  pests  was  in 
itself  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  From  pressure 
of  business,  it  frequently  happened  that,  previous  to 
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balls,  ladies*  hair  had  to  be  dressed  one  or  two  days 
in  advance;  and  to  keep  the  head -dress  uninjured, 
the  lady  eat  in  a  chair  perhaps  two  nights,  instead 
of  going  to  bed.  The  writer  of  this  has  conversed 
with  a  lady  who  in  this  manner  sat  up  one  night 
(or  the  sake  of  her  finely  powdered  and  frizzed- up 
hair.  A  taxation  on  hair-powder,  along  with  the 
simplification  of  fashions  consequent  on  the  French 
revolution,  not  only  exjielled  hair-powder  and  per- 
ruques,  but  brought  the  profession  of  hair-dresser 
within  reasonable  bounds.  As  regards  ladies'  hair, 
fashion  now  seems  to  alternate  between  braids  and 
curls,  though  on  this,  as  on  various  other  points,  it 
would  be  well  that  each  lady  studied  that  which 
would  be  most  becoming  to  her  person  and  com- 
plexion. With  respect  to  men's  hair,  short  cutting 
is  now  universal,  and  any  indulgence  in  long  hair 
behind  is  thought  to  mark  a  degree  of  slovenliness 
or  whimsicality  of  fancy.  Pursued  as  an  ordinary 
business  in  England  and  continental  countries,  hair- 
dressing  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  resigned 
to  men  of  colour,  and  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  hotels  they  are  provided  with  workrooms. 

Innumerable  are  the  oils,  essences,  and  pomades 
which  are  vended  for  the  hair,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  improve  and  nourish  it.  According  to  the 
ex|>erience  of  the  best  perruquiers,  all  such  appli- 
cations, any  unguent  in  particular,  and  however 
sanctioned  by  tradition,  are  injurious.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  regular  but  not  violent  brushing  is 
preferable  for  maintaining  cleanliness  and  glossiness, 
when  the  head  becomes  affected  with  scurf  which 
the  brush  does  not  remove,  let  the  following  effica- 
cious and  simple  method  of  purification  be  adopted. 
Beat  up  an  egg,  and  rub  it  well  in  all  over  the  head ; 
then  pour  over  it  warm  water,  which,  while  removing 
the  egg,  will  likewise  carry  away  all  the  scurf ;  lastly, 
dry  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  The  head  may  be  hung 
over  a  small  tub  during  the  process.  After  this,  the 
hair  will  be  very  clean,  and  will  take  on  a  fine  gloss 
with  a  brush.  On  no  account  use  sharp  combs  to 
clean  the  head,  for  thev  are  apt  to  irritate  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  and  after  all  fail  in  the  desired  object. 

HAIR  DYES.  Various  means  have  been  adopted 
for  changing  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  to  a 
more  favoured  one,  and  for  hiding  the  approaches  of 
age,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gray  hairs. 
These  usually  consist  in  washing  the  hair  with  a 
solution  of  some  metallic  salt  known  to  have  the 
effect  of  darkening  its  colour.  These  are  the  salts 
or  oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth.  The 
most  perfect  mode  of  dyeing  the  hair,  however,  is 
that  of  previously  preparing  it  by  a  complete  soak- 
ing with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium ;  the 
strength  of  this  solution  must  dejiend  on  the  depth 
of  tint  intended  to  be  given  ;  the  stronger  the  solu- 
tion, the  darker  the  colour  will  be.  When  thoroughly 
wetted,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  dry  partially ;  and 
whilst  still  damp,  it  is  to  be  again  thoroughly 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  ot  silver,  also  pro- 
portioned in  strength  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case 
of  the  solution  first  applied.  This  makes  a  very 
permanent  dye,  which  only  requires  renewing  as 
the  new  growth  of  hair  becomes  conspicuous.  The 
fashion  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  very  ancient,  and  belongs 
as  much  to  savage  as  to  civilised  nations;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
chiefly  used ;  and  the  ladies  of  China  and  other 
eastern  countries  also  resort  to  the  same :  the  juice 
of  the  petals  of  Hibiscus  Trionum,  the  Bladder- 
Ketmia,  and  probably  other  species  of  Hibiscus,  is 
in  general  use  with  them. 

The  detection  of  stained  hair  is  sometimes  an 
object  of  medico-legal  investigation.  Lead  may  be 
detected  by  boiling  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  applying  the  tests  for  Lead  (q.v.)  to  the  acid 


solution ;  while  the  presence  of  silver  may  be  shewn 
by  digesting  the  hair  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chlorine  water,  when  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver 
may  be  dissolved  out  with  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  Sdver  (q.  v.) 

HAIR  GRASS  (Aira),  a  genus  of  grasses, 
having  loosely  panicled  flowers,  and  two  unequal 
glumes  containing  two  perfect  florets,  each  with 
two  thin  membranous  paleae,  of  which  the  outer  is 
generally  awued  near  the  base.  The  species  are 
uatives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates.  A  numl>er 
of  them  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are 
of  very  bumble  growth,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
moors,  sandy  pastures,  and  other  situations  where 
the  boU  is  unfertile.  The  Tufted  H.,  or  Tcrjt 
H.  (A.  casjritosa),  common  in  tatter  pastures  and 
meadows,  is  a  taautiful  grass  when  iu  flower,  but 
forms  coarse  tufts;  has  very  rough  leaves,  which, 
if  drawn  roughly  across  the  hand,  inflict  consider- 
able wounds,  whence  the  plant  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  '  Cutting  Grass.'  It  is  rejected  by 
cattle,  if  other  herbage  is  within  their  reach.  It 
attains  a  height  of  2—4  feet,  and  is  sometimes  nsed 
for  thatching  ricks  of  hay  or  corn,  aud  in  some 
places  for  making  mats.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in 
moist  situations,  and  indicates  a  soil  in  want  of 
draining.  It  is  sometimes  tolerated,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  bulk  of  Bog  Hay  in  moorish  irrounds,  but  is 
carefully  extirpated  wherever  agricultural  improve- 
ment takes  place.  For  its  extirpation,  drainage  is 
requisite  above  all  things ;  but  the  digging  out  of 
the  tufts  is  also  practised,  and  other  grasses  are 
sown  instead.  This  grass  is,  however,  sometimes 
sown  to  form  cover  tor  game,  particularly  bares  ; 
and  in  marshy  situations,  for  snipes  and  wild  fowL 
It  is  the  win'dUntrat  of  the  Scotch.— Allied  to  the 
genus  Aira  is  Catabroaa  (q.  v.). 

HAIR  MANUFACTURES.  These  consist  of 
fabrics  woven  or  felted  of  various  kinds  of  hair; 
brushes  made  of  particular  kinds  of  hair;  and 
ornamental  hair- work. 

Woven  Fabrics. — The  most  important  in  this 
country  is  the  horse-hair  cloth  so  extensively  used 
for  covering  the  seats  of  chairs,  couches,  aud  other 
articles  of  furniture ;  this  is  made  of  the  long  hair 
of  horses'  tails.  As  the  hair  is  of  such  various 
colours,  it  is  necessary  to  dye  all  the  darker  shades 
so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  glossy  black  ;  this  is 
done  by  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas) 
in  the  following  manner.  The  hair  must  first  be 
cleansed  and  deprived  of  its  grease  by  soaking  it  in 
lime-water  for  a  day ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  tho 
dye- vat,  which  is  thus  prepared  for  a  hundredweight 
of  hair.  Sufficient  water  to  fill  a  boiler  large  enough 
to  receive  the  hair,  is  boiled  with  GO  lbs.  of  cut 
logwood  for  three  hours,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to 
cool,  when  2  lbs.  of  copperas  are  added.  This  con- 
stitutes the  bath,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  the  hair,  after 
being  removed  from  the  lime-water,  and  well  washed 
in  soft-water,  either  rain  or  river,  is  immersed  in  it 
for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  removed,  and  again  washed, 
to  free  it  from  the  superfluous  dye,  dried,  and  shaken 
out  ready  for  use.  Perfectly  white  horse-hair  can 
be  dyed  various  colours,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
receive  the  brighter  ones,  hence  it  has  been  much 
used  of  late  years  to  produce  ornamental  hair-cloths, 
which  are  in  great  request  abroad,  especially  in 
South  America.  The  weaving  of  horse-hair  cloth 
is  different  from  that  of  other  tissues,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  hair,  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  can  only  be  used  for  the  weft,  except 
in  the  open  or  sieve  cloth  which  is  only  made 
in  small  squares  for  the  sieve-makers.  Each  hair 
has  to  be  worked  singly,  and  the  loom  require* 
two  persons  to  work  it    The  warp  used  is  eithei 
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wonted,  cotton,  or  linen  yam,  generally  the  last 
The  hairs  for  the  weft  are  kept  wet  by  the  side 
of  the  wearer,  and  are  handed  to  him  one  by  one. 
He  receives  them  on  a  kind  of  hook  at  the  end  of 
his  shuttle,  the  hook  catching  a  knot  tied  by  the 
attendant  child  who  hands  the  hair.     In  other 
respects,  the  weaving  differs  little  in  its  general 
character  from  that  ordinarily  employed  for  other 
fabrics.   When  the  web  is  completed,  it  is  dressed  by 
calendering,  which  givea  it  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  jopular  taste 
in  Great  Britain  does  not  turn  to  the  ornamental 
kinds,  which  are  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  are 
durable  and  easily  cleaned.     The  true  crinoline 
cloth,  for  ladies'  dresses,  Ac,  was  at  first  made  of 
boree  hair,  usually  the  white  kind ;  but  the  immense 
demand  led  to  the  introduction  of  Agave  or  Aloe 
fibre,  which  soon  supplanted  it  for  most  purposes, 
except  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  for  which 
it  is  largely  employed  both  as  a  material  for  the 
body  of  the  bonnet  and  also  as  a  trimming.  Tho 
trade  in  crinobne  trimming  in  Switzerland  and 
France  is  Urge,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain.    Horse-hair  is  twisted  into 
thick  yarn,  and  woven  into  sacking  iu  the  ordinary 
way,  in  Anatolia  and  Roumelia;  and  cow-hair 
it  worked  up  into  a  rough  yarn,  and  is  woven 
into  carpets  in  Germany ;  and  in  Norway  is  made 
into  socks  by  the  peasants.    Fig's  hair  is  similarly 
employed  in  China ;  and  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
HmUon's  Bay  territories,  dog's  hair  is  used  for  the 


tame  purpose.  The  goat's  hair  of  Tibet  and  Persia, 
and  the  camel's  hair  used  in  weaving,  l>elong  rather 
to  the  true  wools,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  Wool. 

The  difference  l*tween  hair  and  wool  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  greater  or  less  smoothness  of  the 
surface  of  each  fibre,  hence  the  hairs  which  are 
smoothest  cannot  easily  be  felted,  for  if  brought  into 
contact,  thev  have  no  projections  of  the  surface  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  away  from  each  other ;  but 
some  of  the  hairs  proper,  by  a  little  pre|iaration, 
may  be  so  roughened  as  to  fit  them  for  felting. 
Thus,  coney  wool,  or  the  hair  of  rabbits  and  hares, 
if  properly  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  loses  its  straight  and  smooth  character  in 
drying,  and  is  then  readily  felted. 

The  shorter  kinds  of  horse-hair  from  the  manes 
and  tads,  also  cow-hair  and  the  softer  kinds  of  pig- 
hair,  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which,  after  being  boiled 
and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  are  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  hair  retains  the  twist  given  it,  and  is 
then  used  for  stuffing  seats  of  chairs,  4c 

Brutke*  of  Jtair  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  are  made 
of  the  stiff  hairs  from  the  backs  of  pigs,  and  others 
are  made  of  the  soft  hairs  of  the  camel  and  other 
animals.  The  hairs  for  the  first  kind  are  called 
bristles  (see  Bristles),  which  constitute  an  important 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  They  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hair  and  clothes  brushes, 
tooth  and  nail  brushes,  house-sweeping  brooms,  the 
larger  kinds  of  pointers'  brushes,  Ac.  The  second 
kind  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  fine  brushes  or  hair-pencils  used  by  painters 
and  art nrts.  The  best  bristles  come  from  Russia. 
Besides  the  camel,  hairs  are  yielded  for  this  pur* 
pose  by  the  badger,  sable,  goat,  dog,  Ac  In  both 
cases,  the  sorting  of  the  hairs  into  lengths  is  a  very 
in>]<o riant  and  troublesome  matter.  Generally,  it 
is  done  by  placing  the  hairs  in  small  boxes  (with 
the  tips  upward),  sufficiently  deep  to  keep  them 
upright;  and  the  sorter  then,  with  nice  eye 
and  hand,  selects  the  sizes,  by  pulling  out  all  the 
longest,  as  tbey  overtop  the  others  ;  then  the  next 
size,  and  so  on.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  for 
artists'  pencils,  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation, 
as  great  exactness  is  necessary.   Several  attempts 


have  been  made,  in  Russia  and  in  this  country, 
to  sort  bristles  by  machinery,  and  one  person  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  with  a  rude  wooden  machine. 
But  the  really  successful  manufacture  of  a  machine 
which  can  be  made  {generally  available,  belongs 
apiMU-ently  to  Mr  W7  S.  Yates  of  Leeds,  who 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  (1862) 
a  machine  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity,  which 
sorts  into  ten  sizes,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
Most  hair-brushes  are  required  to  have  the  bristles 
or  hairs  placed  with  great  evenness,  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  surface  outward ;  but  in  the  case 
of  those  which  are  called  artists'  and  painters' 
pencils,  their  value  consists  in  having  a  tine  point, 
so  that  the  selection  of  the  hairs  so  as  to  insure 
this,  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  first  step  is,  after 
selecting  a  small  quantity,  to  see  that  all  the 
tips  are  in  one  direction ;  this  is  usually  done  in 
removing  them  from  the  skin,  a  pair  of  rfat-bladed 
pincers  being  employed  to  hold  each  cut  of  hairs, 
whilst  the  knife  or  shears  severs  them  from  the 
skin.  They  are  then  placed  in  small  shallow  tin 
boxes,  with  the  tips  upward ;  and  the  box  Wing  care- 
fully shaken,  and  gently  struck  on  the  bottom  until 
the  hairs  have  completely  arranged  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  they  are  then  picked  out,  as 
before  described  ;  each  size  is  placed  by  itself ;  and 
the  brushmaker,  according  to  the  kind  of  pencil  he 
is  making,  takes  the  pro]/er  size,  and  separating  a 
sufficient  number,  they  are  placed  upright  in  another 
little  tin  box,  but  now  with  the  root-end  of  the 
hairs  uppermost,  so  as  to  insure  the  tips  being 
perfectly  even,  which  is  further  insured  by  gently 
tapping  the  box  as  before.  Fine  thread  is  then  looped 
round  the  base  of  the  little  bundle  of  hairs,  and 
securely  tied  ;  sometimes  more  than  one  ligature  is 
thus  made ;  and  the  brush,  now  so  far  completed,  only 
requires  its  handle  of  quill  or  wo<kI,  according  to  its 
size  and  character.  Artists'  pencils  being  of  various 
sizes,  and  many  extremely  small,  several  kinds  of 
quills  are  required.  These  are  obtained  from  several 
birds,  as  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  fowl,  pigeon,  lap* 
wing,  and  even  such  small  ones  as  the  lark  and 
thrush.  Previous  to  receiving  the  brush,  the  quills, 
besides  being  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  have  to 
be  further  prepared  by  soaking  in  water,  to  prevent 
them  splitting,  as  the  thick  end  of  the  brush  is 
being  pushed  down  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower 
end.  They  also  contract  somewhat  in  drying,  and 
consequently  hold  the  brush  very  tightly. 

Ornamental  JIair-work  consists  chiefly  of  the 
human  hair  plaited  into  chains,  guards,  Ac,  or 
worked  up  into  various  other  fanciful  devices,  aa 
souvenirs,  Ac.  Under  this  head  we  may  also  men- 
tion those  manufactures  of  the  human  hair  which 
are  cither  required  to  supply  a  jiersonal  deficiency, 
or  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashion.  To  the  former 
class  belong  the  wig,  the  front,  and  other  imitations 
of  the  natural  covering  of  the  human  head  ;  and  to 
the  latter,  a  variety  of  contrivances,  whose  myste- 
rious names  are  only  known  to  barbers  and  ladies' 
maids,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  of 
greater  abuudance  to  the  natural  supply. 

The  wig,  like  all  other  portions  of  human  attire, 
has  undergone  a  great  many  variations  in  fashion. 
In  the  present  day,  the  great  object  is,  in  the  first 
place,  as  far  as  possible,  to  imitate  nature,  and 
deceive  the  eye ;  and  secondly,  to  produce  wigs  of 
extreme  lightness — a  full-sized  peruke  rarely  being 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight  A  full 
head  of  hair,  from  a  young  woman's  head,  will 
sometimes  weigh  five  or  six  ounces.  There  are  two 
heads  of  hair  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  are  in  tho  raw  state  as  imported,  and  weigh 
together  1 1 4  ounces. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  hair  used  in  Great  Britain 
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is  received  through  French  dealers,  who  collect  it 
from  Holland  and  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the 
various  dej>artments  of  their  own  country.  The 
light  colours  are  usually  obtained  from  the  former 
countries,  and  the  dork  shades  from  Brittany.  This 
does  not  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  these 
countries  yield  the  finest  heads  of  hair,  but  l>ecause 
the  poverty  of  the  people  causes  its  sale  to  be  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  the  peculiar  fashions  of 
the  country  head  dresses  render  its  loss  of  less 
consequence. 

The  wholesale  price  of  long  hair  is  from  30*.  to 
60*.  per  lb.,  and  the  peasants  of  France  alone  supply 
20,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  The  average 
imports,  during  the  last  four  years  from  France, 
has  been  14,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £28,000. 
Besides  the  imports  from  France,  which  chiefly  com- 
prise the  darker  colours,  a  considerable  quantity 
comes  from  Germany,  usually  of  Ught  shades. 

HAIR-POWDER,  a  pure  white  powder,  mode 
from  pulverised  starch,  scented  with  violet  or  some 
other  perfume,  and  at  one  time  largely  used  for 
powdering  over  the  head.  The  strange  fashion  of 
using  hair-powder  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
some  of  the  ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain, 
in  France,  whitening  their  heads,  to  render  them- 
selves more  attractive.  Introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  the  fashion  became  universal  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  and  by  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  To  make  the  powder  hold,  the  hair 
was  usually  greased  with  pomade,  and  accordingly 
the  fashion  was  extremely  troublesome.  An  act  of 
parliament  fixed  that  the  fiue  dust  of  which  the 
powder  was  composed  should  be  made  from  starch 
alone  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  (ientlemana  Mayazute, 
that  on  November  20,  1746,  fifty-one  barbers  were 
convicted  before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  at 
London,  and  fined  £20  each,  for  having  in  their  keep- 
ing hair-powder  not  made  of  starch,  "contrary  to  act 
of  parliament ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
forty-nine  others  were  fined,  for  the  like  offence,  in 
the  same  penalty.  In  1703,  a  tax  was  first  put  on 
the  use  of  hair-powder,  and  at  one  time  yielded 
£20,000  per  annum,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  causing 
hair-powder  to  fall  into  general  disuse.  The  French 
revolution,  which  overturned  so  many  institutions, 
contributed  also  to  the  people  of  Europe  return- 
ing to  natural  and  unpowdcred  hair.  When 
gentlemen  first  left  off  hair-lewder  with  queues, 
they  were  considered  very  unfashionable ;  and  the 
custom  of  having  the  hair  cut  short,  or  cropped 
above  the  ears,  which  is  quite  universal  at  present, 
was  then  deemed  vulgar.  Hair-powdering  for 
many  years  has  been  indulged  in  only  by  a  few 
old  gentlemen,  and  even  these  adherents  of  the  once 
prevailing  fashion  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is 
continued  by  some  of  the  footmen  of  the  nobility 
and  higher  ranks  as  part  of  their  livery  ;  and  occa- 
sionally, at  public  or  private  bals  coatumfs,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  appear  with  their  heads  powdered. 
The  tax  on  hair-powder  is  £1,  3«.  fkt,  which  in  1861 
was  assessed  on  972  persons  in  England  and  Scot- 
laud,  Ireland  being  exempt  from  the  tax. 

HAIR-SPRING.   See  Balance-Spring. 

HAIR-TAIL  {Triehiurtu),  a  genua  of  acanthop- 
terous  fishes,  which,  on  account  of  their  compressed 
and  very  elongated  form,  have  been  classed  in  the 
Ribbon-fish  family,  but  are  otherwise  allied  to  the 
mackerel,  tunny,  Ac,  and  are  therefore,  in  recent 
systematic  works,  referred  to  the  family  Scombmdm. 
The  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  whole  back,  and 
is  spiny  throughout ;  there  are  no  ventral  fins, 
no  anal  fin,  and  no  tail  fin,  the  tail  ending  in  a 
single  elongated  filament  One  species,  the  Silvery 
H.  {TJtptunu),  sometimes  colled  the  Blade- fish,  is 


found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  been  cast  cm 
the  shores  of  Britain,  but  is  more  common  in  warmer 
regions.  It  is  called  Sabre-fish  in  Cuba.  It  some- 
times attains  a  length  of  twelve  feet  Its  flesh  is 
good.— An  East  Indian  species,  the  Savala  (7*. 
•Vara&i),  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  and  commonly 
sold  in  the  markets  of  India. 

HAIRS,  in  Botany,  are  very  different  from  the 
hair  of  animals,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable general  resemblance,  and  the  same  purpose 


Fig.  1.— Hairs  of  Plants. 

Copied  from  the  M«Tfyra,*ic  Dieti<mary  \ 
1,  hair  of  Delphinium  P.m  at.fidum  magnified  d!  .meter*  • 
».  hair  of  An.hnsa  CrUpt-ftm  diameters  ;  3,  Stall  like  hairs 
from  the  need  of  Cobo*a  Scandcns— 50  diameters :  4.  ateltau 
hair  of  ivy  leuf-  lis)  diameters  ;  5,  branched  hair  of  Vet-hue. 
en  in  Thapaua—  -.8  dl.  meter*  ;  fi,  stellate  hair  of  A'ysaum— 
inOiiUrm-t-ra;  7,  horizontal  (talked  hair  ..f  (Irevillca  l.i  hl- 
dophylla— SO  diameter*  ;  8,  annulated  hair*  from  - ■  -  .1  of 
Kuellia  Kormnsii,  in  water— flo  diameter*  ;  Sa,  detached  evil 
wall—  9li(i  diameters  ;  9,  glandular  hair  of  Byn.nia  Alt 
10.  hair  from  the  seed  of  a  Salvia-*)  dm..,, 


Fig.  2.  -Hairs  of  Plants. 
II,  branched  hair  of  Alumnnthera  Axillaris -100  diameters; 
18,  hair  from  the  »ecd  of  Acanthodium  Sulcatum—  30 
diameters  ;  a,  fragment  of  a  branch— Sun  diameter*  ;  13, 
hair  from  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum  Majii*— 40  diameter*  ; 
14,  branched  hair  from  epidermis  of  Sisymbrium  Sophia— 50 
diameters;  15,  T-shaped  hair  of  garden  Chrysanthemum— 5C 
diameters;  16,  spiral  fibrous  hairs  from  seed  of  Cullumia 
Orandiflora,  in  water— SO  diameters;  a  and  6, 
shewing  the  ccU  wall  and  free  fibre. 


of  protection  from  cold  and  from  various  atmospheric 
I  influences  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  served  by 
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them.  They  are  produced  by  no  special  organ 
analogous  to  the  bulbs  irom  which  the  hairs  of 
animals  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  ct-nsist  of  a 
single  elongated  cell ;  some  of  several  cells  placed 
end  to  end.  The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite 
between  the  most  eTonsjated  hairs  and  the  mere 
warts  or  rugosities  which  often  appear  on  the 
surface  of  plants.  In  like  manner,  hairs  pass  into 
brutes  (seta)  and  prickles  (acnW),  which  are  merely 
«.tr-  r  and  harder  hairs;  but  spines  or  thorns  are 
totally  different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the  stem 
or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glajtdt,  which  are  cells  or  clusters  of  cells,  pro- 
ducing secretions  ;  hairs  often  arise  from  glands, 
and  then  generally  serve  as  ducts  through  which 
the  secretion  may  pass ;  but  hairs  also  olten  bear 
glami-  at  their  apex.  Stinging  hairs,  as  in  Nettles, 
LoauiM,  and  some  Malpiyhias  {see  these  heads),  are 
ducts,  with  venom-secreting  glands  at  their  base. 

HA'JDUK  (in  ancient  Latin  documents,  Hay 
dones)  is  the  name  for  the  population  of  a  free 
district  called  Hajdu  Kerulet,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hungary.  The  H.  are  direct  descendants  of 
those  warriors,  who,  during  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  between  the  House  of  Hajisburg  and  the 
Protestant  insurgents  of  Hungary,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Prince  Stephen  Bocskay's  valiant  armies. 
The  H.  enjoyed  privileges  of  nobility,  and  immu- 
nities from  taxation  ever  since  1005,  in  which  year 
the  whole  tract  of  land  they  are  in  possession  of 
to  the  present  day  was  given  them  by  the  above- 
named  munificent  prince.  Notwithstanding  repeated 


attempts  made  by  the  Austrian  government  against 
their  privileges,  the  H.  retained  the  peculiar  organ- 
isation of  their  district,  until  after  the  disastrous 
is*ue  of  the  struggle  in  1848—1849,  when  they 
were  reduced  to  toe  same  level  with  the  so-called 
hereditary  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  H  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Calvin's  doctrines  (designated  (luring  a  long 
period  'the  Hungarian  Faith,'  in  opposition  to 
Luther,  whose  followers  were  chiefly  among  the 
Slaves  of  Upper  Hungary).  The  H.  are  almost 
exclusively  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  unite  all  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  their  ancestors.  Their  total  number 
amounts  to  70,000,  forming  six '  towns.'  The  political 
chief  of  the  district  bears  the  title  of  Captain. 

HAJILTJ,  or  BITO-TREEi  Balanites. £gyptiaea), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Amyrulamz,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  of  Central  Africa,  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  a  drupe,  which  is  edible,  and  from  the  seeds 
of  which  a  fixed  od  is  expressed,  called  Zac/tun. 
So  much  is  this  tree  valued  in  Central  Africa,  that 
there  is  a  common  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  milch 
cow  ami  a  bito-tree  are  the  same.   (Barth's  Travels.) 

HAJJ  (HAJI,  HAGGE),  (Heb.  Hag,  one  of 
the  three  festivals  appointed  to  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem),  Arab,  pilgrim- 
»  :-,  emphatically,  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.)  or 
temple  of  Mecca,  which  every  Mohammedan,  male 
or  female,  whose  means  and  health  permit,  is  bound 
to  perform,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  otherwise, 
'he  or  she  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian.' Mohammed,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
abolish  altogether  the  old  custom  of  pilgrimage — 
prevalent  among  most  peoples  in  ancient,  and  some 
even  in  modern  times,  and  perhaps  arising  from  an 
innate,  instinctive,  travelling  propensity,  but  is  not 
unfreqnently  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences 
—was  compelled  finally  to  confirm  it,  only  taking 
are  to  annul  its  idolatrous  rites,  and  to  destroy  the 
great  number  of  ancient  idols  around  Mecca.  The 


12th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  the  Dsu. 
Hajjeh,  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  ths 
solemnities,  and  the  pilgrims  have  to  set  out  fol 
their  journey  one  or  two  months  before  (in  Shawii 
or  Dhulkada),  according  to  the  respective  distances 
they  have  to  traverse.  They  first  assemble  at 
certain  variously  appointed  places  near  Mecca,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  holy  month,  and  the  com- 
meucement  ot  the  rites  is  made  by  the  male  pilgrims 
here  tint  putting  on  the  Ihrftm  or  sacred  habit, 
which  consists  of  two  woollen  wrapi>crs— one  around 
their  middle,  the  other  around  their  shoulders ; 
their  head  remains  bare,  and  their  slippers  must 
neither  cover  the  heel  nor  the  instep.  It  is  enjoined 
that  the  pilgrims,  while  they  wear  this  dress,  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  bring  their  words  and 
thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
territory  they  now  tread,  a  territory  in  which  even 
the  life  of  animals  is  to  be  held  sacred  from  any 
attack.  Arrive* I  at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  proceed  at 
once  to  the  temple,  and  begin  the  holy  rites  there 
by  walking  first  quickly,  then  slowly,  seven  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  starting  from  the  corner  where  the 
black  stone  is  fixed  (Tawaf).  This  ceremony  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sai,  or  running,  likewise  performed  first 
slowly,  then  quickly,  between  the  two  mounts  Safft 
and  Merwa,  where,  before  Mohammed's  time,  the 
two  idols  Asaf  and  Nayelah  had  been  worshipped. 
'l*he  next  rite  takes  place  on  the  ninth  of  the  Dhul- 
hajja,  and  consists  in  the  Wukuf  or  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  mountain  of  Arafat,  near  Mecca, 
till  sunset  The  whole  of  the  succeeding  night  is 
spent  in  holy  devotions  at  Mogdalifa,  between 
Arafat  and  Mma.  The  next  morning,  by  daybreak, 
the  pilgrims  visit  the  Masher-al-Haram,  the  sacred 
monument  (a  place  where  the  Prophet  stood  so  long 
in  prayer  that  his  face  liegan  to  shine),  and  then 
proceed  to  the  valley  of  Mirra,  where  they  throw 
seven  (or  seventy)  stones  at  three  pJlars,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  devil  to  flight  The  pilgrim- 
age is  completed  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
sacrifices  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place. 
The  sacrifice  over,  they  shave  their  heads  and  cut 
their  nails,  burying  the  latter  on  the  same  spot 
They  then  take  leave  of  the  Kaaba,  and,  taking 
with  them  some  sacred  souvenirs,  such  as  dust  from 
the  Prophet's  tomb,  water  from  the  well  Zemzem, 
&c.,  they  proceed  to  their  homes.  The  return  of 
the  holy  caravans  is  watched  everywhere  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicings.  Henceforth,  the  pilgrim  never 
omits  to  prefix  the  proud  name  of  Hajji  to  his 
name.  It  is  permitted  that  those  who,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  are  incapacitated  from  performing 
the  holy  journey  themselves,  may  send  a  substitute, 
who  acts  as  their  representative  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  this  substitute  has  no  share  whatever 
in  the  menta  and  rewards  belonging  to  the  Hajj 

HAKE  {Aferlucius),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  cod 
family  (Oadida),  having  a  flattened  head,  an 
elongated  body,  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  first 


is  short,  and  the  Becond  very  long,  one  very  long 
anal  fin,  and  the  mouth  destitute  of  barbels.  One 
species,  the  Common  H.  (M.  vulgaris),  is  found  in 
the  British  seas,  in  those  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  sometimes  three 
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or  four  fest  in  length ;  and  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
grayish  on  the  back.  It  is  a  very  voracious  fish, 
devouring  great  numbers  of  herrings  and  pilchards  ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  J/emng  Hake. 
It  is  a  coarse  hsh  ;  its  flesh  white  and  flaky ; 
but  it  is  important  as  an  article  of  human  food  and 
of  commerce ;  being  salted  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  cod  and  ling,  in  common  with  which  it 
receives  in  this  state  the  name  of  stock-jish.  It  is 
generally  taken  by  lines,  like  cod  and  ling.  In  the 
•pawning  season,  when  it  keeps  near  the  bottom,  it 
is  sometimes  caught  by  trawl-nets.— Other  species 
of  H.  are  found  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

HAKIM  BEN  ALLAH,  or  BEN  HASHEM, 
called  Mnkanna  (the  Veiled),  - or  Sagende  Nah 
(Moon -maker),  the  founder  of  an  Arabic  sect  who 
first  appeared  in  the  8th  c  during  the  reign  of 
Mahadi,  the  third  Abassidi&n  calif,  at  Neksheb, 
or  Meru  in  Khorassan.  H.  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  extraordinary  career  as  a  common 
soldier,  but  to  have  soon  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  finally  to  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  his  own.  In  a  fight,  an  arrow 
pierced  one  of  his  eyes,  and  in  order  to  hide  this 
deformity,  he  henceforth  constantly  wore  a  veil,  a 
habit  attributed  by  other  writers  (Rhondemir,  &c) 
to  a  desire  to  conceal  his  extraordinary  ugliness — 
by  his  own  followers,  however,  to  the  necessity  of 
shrouding  the  dazzling  rays  which  issued  from  his 
divine  countenance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
H.  set  himself  up  as  God.  Ho  had  first,  he  said, 
assumed  the  body  of  Adam,  then  that  of  Noah,  and 
subsequently  of  many  other  wise  and  great  men. 
The  last  human  form  he  pretended  to  have  adopted 
wm  that  of  Abu  Moslem,  a  prince  of  Khorassan. 
Thaban  sees  in  this  idea  of  metem|wychosis  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  Shekinah— the  divinity 
resting  on  some  one  chosen  person  or  place — and 
concludes  that  H.  may  have  been  a  Jew.  He 
appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
legerdemain  and  'natural  magic,'  principally  as 
regards  producing  startling  effects  of  light  and 
colour.  Among  other  miracles,  he  for  a  whole 
week,  to  the  great  delight  and  bewildermeut  of  his 
soldiers,  caused  a  moon  or  moons  to  issue  from  a 
deep  well;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  appearance  of 
these  luminaries,  that  the  real  moou  quite  dis- 
appeared by  their  side.  H.  found  many  adherents ; 
and  his  little  band  increased  so  rapidly,  that  ere 
long  he  was  able  to  seize  upon  several  fortified 
places  near  the  cities  of  Neksheb  and  Kesh. 
Sultan  Mahadi  marched  against  him,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  the  last  stronghold  in  which  he 
had  fortified  himself,  together  with  the  remnant 
of  bis  army.  H.,  however,  having  first  poisoned 
his  soldiers  with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,  threw 
himself  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  burning  acid  of 
such  a  nature  that  his  body  was  entirely  dissolved, 
and  nothing  remained  but  a  few  hairs :  in  order 
that  the  faithful  might  believe  him  to  have  ascended 
to  heaven  alive.  Some  remnants  of  his  sect  still 
exist,  and  their  outward  distinguishing  badge  is  the 
white  garb,  which  they  wear  in  memory  of  the  white 
garb  worn  by  their  divinity,  as  a  standing  token 
of  opposition  to  the  black  colour  adopted  by  the 
Abassidian  califs.  H.  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  romances,  of  which  the  one  contained  in  Moore's 
LaUa  Rookh  is  the  most  brilliaut  and  best  known. 

HAKLUYT,  or  HACKLUYT,  Richard,  an 
English  author,  was  born  in  1553.  While  at  West- 
minster School  he  eagerly  perused  narratives  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  continued  this  course  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
1575.  Being  apjwinted  lecturer  on  geography  or 
cosmography  in  that  university,  he  introduced  the 


use  of  globes  and  other  geographical  appliances 
into  English  schools.  Private  individuals,  as  well 
as  commercial  companies  and  towns,  consulted  him 
respecting  nautical  enterprises.  In  the  year  1584. 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  Laudonniere's  manuscript 
narrative  of  the  discovery  of  Florida  printed,  first 
in  French  and  afterwards  in  English,  at  his  own 
expense.  On  his  return  to  England,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  his  countrymen.  He  published  the  fruits  of  his 
researches,  in  notices  of  more  than  200  voyages, 
nnder  the  title  Principal  Navigations,  Voyage*, 
Traffiques,  and  Diacovtri»s  of  the  English  A  ation, 
(Loud  1589;  new  edit,  5  vols.  Lond.  1809- 
1812).  Government  rewarded  him  by  bestowing 
upon  him  a  prebend  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
living  in  Suffolk.  A  work  entitled  A  Sdection  of 
Curious,  Rare,  and  Early  Voyages  and  Histories  of 
Interesting  Discoveries,  &c.,  chiefly  published  by 
H.,  or  at  his  suggestion,  but  not  included  in  his 
celebrated  compilation  (4to,  Lond.  1812),  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  above  works.  He  died  in  1616, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  H's 
unpublished  manuscripts  were  made  use  of  by 
Purchas  in  his  Pilgrims,  An  island  in  Baffin's  Bay 
was  named  after  him  by  Bylot,  and  a  promontory 
in  Spitsbergen  by  Hudson.  The  Hakluyt  Sodrt^ 
instituted  in  1846,  likewise  took  its  name  from  him. 
Its  object  is  the  publication  of  all  the  histories  of 
the  earlier  voyages  and  travels. 

HAKODA'DI,  the  most  northern  of  tho  opened 
ports  of  Japan,  situated  in  41*  40'  N.  fat,  and  141* 
15'  E.  long.  The  town  stretches  three  miles  along 
the  base  of  a  lofty  promontory,  which  juts  out  into 
the  strait  of  Tzagar,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  connected  with  tha 
mainland  by  a  low  alluvial  isthmus,  and  separated 
from  tho  mountainous  region  to  the  north  by  s 
plain  bordered  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The 
adjacent  scenery  is  striking  and  picturesque,  closely 
resembling  that  of  Gibraltar.  H.  was  ceded  to  the 
Tycoon  by  the  Prince  of  Matsumai  in  18.>4.  It 
was  then  a  poor  fishing-village,  but  is  likely  to 
become  a  place  of  much  political  and  commercial 
importance.  It  is  at  present  a  small  town  with 
about  1000  houses  of  a  single  story,  fragile  wooden 
buildings  with  single  roofs,  which  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  cobble  stmes.  Each  house  has  on 
its  roof  a  tub  filled  with  water  for  use  in  case  of 
lire.  The  streets  are  between  30  and  40  feet  wide, 
clean,  well  draiued,  and  macadamised  Considering 
the  latitude  of  H.,  its  climate  is  severe,  and  during 
its  winter  season  the  thermometer  has  been  found  to 
indicate  18°  below  zero.  The  observations  of  1859 
make  its  summer  very  nearly  corresjwnd  to  that 
of  Edinburgh.  The  snow  disapjKKirs  about  the 
beginning  of  April  (though  it  often  lies  on  the 
mountains  until  mid-summer)  ;  and  torrents  of  rain, 
brought  up  from  the  Pacific  by  the  south-cast  wind, 
quickly  deluge  the  recently  snow-dcuudod  ground. 
H.  is  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  yet  longevity  is 
frequent.  The  harbour  is  one  or  the  finest  and 
largest  in  the  world,  but  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour.  Dried 
fish  and  sea-weed  are  largely  exported.  H. 
tains  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  large 
of  Japan,  and  more  than  1000  junks  may  s 
times  be  seen  in  the  harbour.  It  is  valuable  to 
foreigners  chiefly  as  a  place  of  resort  for  whalers. 
The  whalemen,  who  find  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
a  rich  Held  for  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  here 
obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  supplier  of  potatoes,  this 
important  esculent  having,  as  Dr  Ma»  gowai  states, 
been  recently  cultivated  with  groat  success  by  the 
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natives.  By  article  three  of  the  Treaty  of  Ycdo 
(August  26,  1858),  H.  was,  together  with  Kana- 
eowa  and  Nagasaki,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
from  the  let  July  1859.— See  Treatv  betw  een  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  August  26,  1858; 
Japan,  the  A  moor,  and  the  Pacific,  by  H.  A-  Tilley 
(Loml.  1 850 1 ;  A  Resiiienrc  at  Nagamkiand  Hakodadi 
m  1859— 1860,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  (Lond.  1861). 

HALACHA  (Rule)  ia  the  general  term  for  the 
Jewish  oral  law,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
written  law  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  ia  supposed 
to  lie  like  this,  of  divine  origin.  Ita  relation  to  the 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ia  that  of  an 
amplified  code  to  the  fundamental  religious,  and 
civil  maxima  -  such  as  the  changes  wrought  by  time 
in  the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing people  woidd  of  necessity  produce.  Handed 
down  through  a  long  chain  of  highest  authorities 
(Smaitic  revelation,  Moses,  Joshua,  Elders,  Great 
Synagogue  [Ezra),  Ac.),  it  could  only  be  treated 
and  further  developed  by  the  foremost  men  of  each 
generation— euch,  iu  fact,  as  through  their  eminence 
in  learning  belonged  to  a  kind  of  .aristocracy  of 
mind  (C'hachamim,  Wise  Men),  towering  above  the 
multitude  (Hediotim,  idiots).  Their  decision  on  all 
ordinances  involved  in  contradictory  traditions  waa 
final,  because  it  was  believed  to  spring  from  a  deeiier 
apjirehension  of  Scripture.  Often,  indeed,  they  had 
recourse,  in  order  to  give  their  opinion  a  greater 
weight,  to  certain  sjH-cial  letters,  words,  and  even 
signs  in  the  Scripture,  which,  seemingly  superfluous 
where  they  stood,  were  supposed  to  point  to  the 
injunction  uuder  discussion.  Halacha  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  juridico-jtolitical,  religious,  and  prac- 
tical life,  down  to  ita  most  minute  and  insignificant 
details.  Originally,  as  we  said,  the  Oral  Law,  by 
way  of  eminence,  it  began  to  be  written  down 
when  the  sufferings,  to  which  the  Jews  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  subjected  from  the  first  exile  down* 
wards,  bad  made  many  portions  of  it  already  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  threatened  finally 
to  obliterate  it  altogether  from  memory.  The  first 
collection  of  laws  waa  instituted  by  Hillel,  Akiba, 


turned  down  as  a  hook,  for  use  in  tearing  down 
works  against  which  an  attack  is  made.  The  honour 
of  inventing  the  halberd  is  contested  by  the  Swia» 
and  Danes,  but  probably  each  produced  something 
doing  it     Its  name  appears  to  be  derived 


Halbert  Heads  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

from  the  Teutonic  hild,  battle,  and  bard,  axe.  The 
halberd  apiiears  first  in  England  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  maintained  its  position  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries.  Now,  it  is  rarely  seen 
except  on  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 

HA'LBERSTADT,  an  ancient  and  quiet  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Maple- 
burg,  and  30  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  amid  fruitful  plains  on  the 
Hol/emme,  a  tributary  of  the  Saal.     It  is  well 


and  Simon  b.  Gamaliel ;  but  the  final  reduction  of  built .  jta  8treeU  ftre  fJr  the  mogt  ^  ,(>ng 

le  to  Jehuda  ,  ^  ^1^1^  straight ;  and  among  its  most  notable 
220  A.  d.     Later  additions  to  this  code  :  buillliu    ar^  tbo  $hnxvh  of  0ur         ( m5_  ,284i 


the  general  code,  Mishna  (q.  v.),  ia  due  to  Jchud; 


arc  formed  by  the  Baraithas  aud  Tosephtas.  Of  an 
earlier  date  with  res|H>ct  to  their  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  arc  the  three 
books  (Midraahim) :  Sifra  or  Thorath  Kohanim  (an 
amplification  of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy),  and  Mochiltha  (of  a  portion  of 
Exodus).  The  masters  of  the  Misbnaic  period,  after 
the  Sot'erim,  are  the  Thanaim.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Amoraim.  who,  by  discussing  and  further 
amplifying  the  Mishna,  became  the  authors  of  the 
Gemara  (q.  v.),  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions — 
that  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylon.  The  Halacha 
waa  further  developed  in  sulwequent  centuries  by 
the  Salmraim,  Geonim,  and  the  authorities  of  each 
generation.    See  also  Midrash,  Mishna,  Talstcd. 

HALA'S,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  district  of 
Little  Cumania,  is  situated  on  the  lake  of  Halasto, 
about  80  miles  south-south-east  of  Pesth.    It  has  \  calms  at  sea.  F 


12.750  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture  and  the  cidtivation  of  the  vine. 

HALBERD,  or  HALBERT,  a  weapon  borne,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  1 8th  c,  by  all  sergeants  of  foot, 
artdlery,  and  marines,  and  by  companies  of  hallter- 
Uers  in  the  various  regiments.  It  consisted  of  a 
rtrong  wooden  shaft  about  6  feet  in  length,  sur- 
mounted by  an  instrument  much  resembling  a  bill- 
hook, constructed  alike  for  cutting  and  thrusting, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  steel,  less  sharp,  for  the  pur- 
w*e  of  pushing ;  one  end  of  this  cross-piece  waa 


in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  cathedral,  an 
elegantly  projKirtioned  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  dedicated  to  St  Stephen. 
H.  has  two  good  libraries,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  coins,  and  antiquities,  which, 
together  with  the  Poetical  Society  (Dichterverein), 
formed  by  the  |>oet  Gleim,  have  had  the  effect  of 
maintaining  here  a  lively  appreciation  for  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  soap,  gloves,  toUcvo,  and 
cigars  ;  brewing  and  oil-refining  are  also  carried  on 
exteusively.    Pop.  21,031. 

H  A'LCYON  DAYS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  seven  days  which  precede  and  the  seven 
which  follow  the  shortest  day,  on  account  of  a  faUe, 
that  during  this  time,  while  the  halcyon  bird  or 
king-fisher  was  breeding,  there  always  prevailed 
"rora  this  the  phrase  '  halcyon  days ' 


has  come  to  signify  times  of  |>eace  and  tranquillity. 

HALCYO'NIDvE.    See  Kingfisher. 

HALE,  Sir  Matthrw,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
born  in  1609  at  Alderley,  Gloucestershire.  In  his 
5th  year,  he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by 
a  kinsman  of  strict  Puritan  principles,  nnd  intended 
for  the  church.  Ho  was  sent  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity at  16,  and  was  of  studious  disposition  till  a 
company  of  strolling-players  visited  that  scat  of 
learning,  when  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  youth 
were  suddenly  let  loose,  and  in  this  vagrant  company 
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»e  ga«  >  wa.«  to  a  good  deal  of  dissipation,  and  at 
last  was  abmt  to  enter  the  army.  But  just  at 
that  time  he  became  involved  iu  a  litigation  about 
his  patrimonial  estate,  and  paid  a  visit  to  London  to 
see  Serjeant  OlanvU,  then  a  leading  lawyer,  on  that 
subject  The  Serjeant  turned  young  H.'s  ambition 
into  a  new  direction  ;  and  ultimately,  in  1629,  the 
latter  entered  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  in  due  course  called  to  the  bar.  He  had  by  that 
time  renounced  gay  company,  and  became  a  great 
student,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  practice. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  began  to  meet  he  was 
of  considerable  reputation;  and  having  cautiously 
refrained  from  committing  himself  to  either  of  the 
great  jmrties,  lw>th  sought  to  enlist  him  in  their 
service.  But  he  declared  for  neutrality — conduct 
which  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  cowardly  and 
selfish.  When,  however,  the  parliament  triumphed, 
H.  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  tried 
to  bring  al»out  a  settlement  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  ultimately  took  his  engagement  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  made  a  judge  under 
Cromwell  in  1653,  having  overcome  his  natural 
scruples  about  serving  a  usurper,  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  He  acted  as  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  till  Cromwell's  death,  but  refused  to 
have  his  commission  renewed  by  Kichard  Cromwell, 
and  then  entered  parliament  On  the  Restor- 
ation, he  was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  and  after  eleven  years,  was  transferred 
to  the  Chief- justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  He  was  reckoned  the  best  judge  of  his  time, 
being  acute,  learned,  and  sensible,  and  set  hiB  face 
against  bribery,  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  John 
Bunyan  was  brought  before  him,  and  convicted  of 
frequenting  conventicles ;  and  when  Bunyan's  wife 
afterwards  moved  for  her  husband's  discharge,  she 
was  politely  dismissed  without  redress.  H.  also 
sentenced  some  women,  convicted  of  witchcraft  to 
be  executed,  avowing  his  full  faith  in  the  delusion 
of  that  age,  that  this  was  a  grave  and  dangerous 
offence  During  his  career  as  a  judge,  H.  led  an 
austere  and  scholarly  life,  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
Puritans.  He  made  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter, 
and  has  left  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  He  wrote 
some  legal  works,  which  are  still  of  the  highest 
authority,  anil  he  bequeathed  several  valuable  legal 
MSS.  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  are  still  treasured 
there,  ne  resigned  his  office  from  ill  health  in 
1676,  and  died  ten  months  after,  on  Christmas-day 
of  that  year. 

H  ALKS,  StepiiK!?.  an  English  natural  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Beckesbonrn,  in  Kent,  in  1677.  and  died 
at  Teddington,  in  Middlesex,  in  1761.  He  entered 
Bene't  (now  known  as  Corpus  Chriati)  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1696,  was  elected  Fellow  in  l'&2, 
and  haviug  taken  holy  orders,  was  presented  about 
1710  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Teddington,  where 
the  remainder  ot  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent 

His  lirst  imjHirtant  publication  was  Vegetable 
Staticls,  or  an  Account  of  some  Statical  Experiments 
on  the  Sup  of  Vegetables  (1727),  which  rapidly 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  as  to  be  translated 
into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  which 
may  be  considered  the  starting-point  of  our  true 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology.  A  second  part 
of  this  work,  under  the  title  Hainastatkks,  and  treat- 
ing of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  appeared  in  1733. 
Besides  other  independent  works,  lie  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
on  Ventilation,  on  the  Methods  of  keeping  Water 
Fresh,  on  Electricity,  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Air,  4c. 
His  ventilating  machines  were  introduced  into  the 
London  prisons,  and  were  found  most  efficacious 
in  diminishing  mortality  among  the  prisoners.  His 
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system  was  also  adopted  in  Franco  with 
good  result*. 

His  improvements  in  the  mode  of  collecting  gases 
did  much  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  labours  of 
Black,  Priestley,  aud  Lavoisier. 

HAL^VY,  Jacques  Fraxcoib  Frokental,  a 
French  composer,  was  tiorn  at  Paris,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  May  27,  1799.  He  studied  tinder 
Berton  and  Cherubim,  and  afterwards  at  Rome 
The  first  work  of  H.'s  that  brought  him  any  con- 
siderable reputation  was  La  Juive.,  produced  at  the 
Grand  Of>era  in  183d.  The  most  important  of  his 
subsequent  pieces  (of  a  serious  character)  were — 
La  Heine  de  Chypre,  Charles  VI.,  Le  Juif  Errant, 
and  La  Magkienne.  Those  executed  for  the  Opera 
Comique  are  regarded  as  his  most  successful;  the 
principal  are — Les  Monsquetaires  (proliably  his 
master-piece),  J/ Eclair,  and  Le  Vol  dAndorre.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  countrymen  ;  but  his 
style  was  so  purely  national,  that  in  spite  of  his 
great  dramatic  power,  he  did  not  enjoy  a  great 
celebrity  out  of  France.    H.  died  in  March  1862. 

HALF-BLOOD,  i.  e.,  persons  related  through 
one  parent  ouly.  When  two  persons  have  the  same 
father,  but  not  tho  same  mother,  they  are  called 
brothers  or  brother  and  sister  consani^uinean  :  when 
they  have  the  same  mother  only,  they  are  called 
brothers,  Ac  uterine.  In  the  succession  to  real  or 
landed  projierty  in  England,  the  half-blood  relations 
by  the  fathers  Bide  succeed  after  the  full- blood 
relations  ;  and  next,  but  at  a  considerable  interval, 
the  half-blood  relations  by  the  mother's  side.  In 
Scotland,  also,  the  half-blood  consanguinean  succeed 

I  to  heritable  estate  in  the  same  way,  though  not 
in  identically  the  same  order ;  but  the  half-blood 

'  uterine  never  succeed  in  any  event  In  England,  as 
regards  personal  estate,  the  half-blood  on  both  aides 
succeed  indiscriminately,  and  share  equally  with  the 
full-blood.  But  in  Scotland,  the  half-blood  only 
succeed  to  movable  estate  after  all  the  full-blood 
and  their  descendants  arc  exhausted,  and  then  the 
half-blood  by  the  father's  side  succeed  in  exclusion 
of  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's  side,  who  do  not 
come  in  until  the  succession  reaches  a  distant  point 
viz.,  where  the  nearest  relations  are  uncles  and 
aunts  paternal,  or  their  descendants,  in  which  case 
only  the  half-blood  uterine  after  the  mother's  death 
take  half  the  projiertv,  and  the  paternal  relatives 
the  other  half.  See  Paterson's  Vomp.  of  E.  and 
S.  Law. 

HALF-PAY,  an  allowance  given  in  the  British 
army  and  navy  to  commissioned  officers  not  actively 
employed  in  the  rank  to  which  the  halfway  baa 
reference.  It  corresj>onds  to  the  French  demi-soldt, 
or  pay  of  non-actiritfi..  It  has  long  lieen  a  disputed 
point  whether  half-j>ay  is  given  to  officers  as  a  retain- 
ing fee,  to  keep  them  at  hand  for  the  time  when 
their  services  may  be  again  required,  or  an  award  on 
account  of  services  already  rendered ;  but  whatever 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  under  the  present  regulations,  half-pay, 
except  when  distinctly  named  retired  half- pay,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee.  This  allowance  is 
on  quite  a  different  footing  in  the  navy  and  army. 

In  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  officers  are 
merely  apjwinted  to  serve  during  the  period  a 
certain  ship  is  in  commission  ;  when  this  expires, 
their  employment  ceases,  and  they  revert  to  a  state 
of  non-activity.  As  there  are  always  many  more 
naval  officers  than  apjxiintments  for  them  to  fill, 
a  considerable  number  are  at  all  times  on  the  non- 
effective list  These  are  placed  on  half-pay  until 
again  called  upon  to  serve  ;  the  amount  of  such 
half  |»ay  being  usually  about  60  per  lent  of  the 
;  full  pay  of  each  grade.    Half-pay  is  thus  in  the 
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navy  a  recognised  condition  for  all  officers  not 
immediately  wanted  afloat 

In  the  British  army,  the  case  is  wholly  different ; 
there,  an  officer  on  joining,  is  posted  to  a  particular 
regiment,  with  which,  in  theory,  he  is  supposed  to 
Serve,  until  removed  from  it  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  general.    Consequently,  no  fund,  like  the  naval 
half-pay  list,  is  in  any  degree  admitted :  super- 
annuated officers  attain,  by  long  service,  retired 
fall-pay,  and  half-pay  is  only  granted  tem[»orarily, 
either  to  officers  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  reduction  of  the  corps  with  which  they  are 
•erring,  or  to  those  compelled  to  quit  active  duties 
by  sickness.    No  officer  can  obtain  a  removal  to  the 
half-pay  list  from  any  other  than  these  causes,  unless 
he  succeed  in  doing  so  by  inducing  some  officer  to 
exchange  with  him ;  but  this  exchange  is  only 
allowed  when  the  probabilities  of  life  of  each  officer 
are  almut  equal.    On  going  to  half-pay,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  receive  from  the  officer  returning  to  full- 
pay  the  difference  of  value  between  a  full  and  half- 
pay  commission.    Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  cJiarge  for  half-pay  fur  the  army,  though  every 
year  reduced,  is  still  enormous,  the  sum  of  upwards 
of  £360,000  being  required  for  1862.  Half-jwy 
officers  appear  to  live  long,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  recipients  arc  officers  who  were  placed  upon 
the  list  on  the  great  reductions  after  the  peace  of 
1815.    The  first  grant  of  army  half- pay  was  made 
in  1698  by  William  HI.    On  receiving  a  su|>erior 
appointment  on  the  Btaff,  a  regimental  officer  is 
placed  upon  temporary  half-jay. 

HALIBURTON,  Thomas  Chandler,  ex-colonial 
radge,  author,  and  politician,  was  born  at  Windsor, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1796.     His  father,  the  Hon. 
Mr  Justice    Haliburtou,  of    Nova   Scotia,  was 
descended  from  on  ancient  Scottish  family.  H. 
received  his  education  at  King's  College  in  Nova 
Scotia,  afterwards  practised  as  a  barrister,  and  I 
became  a  mem  tier  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    He  j 
wa»  raised  to  the  liench  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  j 
the  colony  in  1829,  and  in  1840  became  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court     In  1850,  he  retired  from  the  , 
bench,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  which 
he  had  always  regarded  as  his  mother-country.  ] 
In  1858,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  I 
university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1859  took  his  scat  on  j 
the  Conservative  benches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  M.P.  for  Launceaton,  which  he  continues 
(1802)  to  represent   H.  is  best  knowu  as  the  author 
of  Sam  Stick,  the  name  of  a  Yankee  clockmaker 
anil  ]*>dler.  a  sort  of  American  Sam  Welter,  whose 
quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he 
calls  '  soft  sawder,'  have  given  him  a  fair  chance  of 
immortality.    In  a  subsequent  series,  the  author 
brink's  Sam  Slick  to  England  as  an  attachd  of  the 
United  States  legation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer 
many  shrewd  and  humorous  observations  on  the 
aqiei.ts  of  British  society,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
U|»jier  classes  and  their  {tampered  servants.    Sam  : 
Slici  lias  been  almost  universally  read  in  the  United  j 
States,  where  its  extravagances  are  keenly  relished,  i 
It  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  England,  and 
has  also  been  translated  into  many  continental ; 
languages.    H.  is  also  the  author  of  the  Letter-bag  \ 
of  the  Great    Wetter*,    Wue  Sawn  and   Modern  \ 
IhMauuvs,  Xature  and  Human  Nature,  Bubble*  of 
Caua  la.  Rule  ami  Misrule  of  the  English  in  America, 
and  A  H istory  of  A'ova  Scotia. 

HA'LI  BUT,  or  HOLIBUT  (Hippotfonsusmilrfaru), 
we  of  the  largest  kinds  of  flat  fish  [PUuronectidt*), 
•  form  more  elongated  than  the  flounder  or  the 
lurbot,  the  eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  surface  j 


smooth,  and  covered  with  small  soft  oval  scales,  th» 
colour  brown,  of  different  shades,  the  under  surfac 
perfectly  smooth  and  white.  The  H.,  although 
esteemed  for  the  table,  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
ouality  with  turbot ;  its  flesh  is  white  and  firm,  but 
dry,  and  has  little  flavour.  It  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  but  more  abundant  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  ;  and  great  numbers  are  taken  by  the 
Orkney  fishermen.  It  U  not  found  in  the  Baltic, 
but  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland,  and  large  quantities  are  taken  on 
the  northern  parts  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast 
It  is  a  fish  of  great  value  to  the  Grecnlanders,  who 
preserve  it  for  winter  use  by  cutting  it  into  long 
•lips  and  drying  it  in  the  air.  Oil  is  obtained  from 
it  in  considerable  abundance.  It  attains  a  great 
size ;  sj»ecimens  have  been  caught  weighing  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds.  Other  species  of  the  same 
genus  occur  in  the  seas  of  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

HALICARNA'SSUS  (originally  called  Zephyria) 
was  one  of  the  (Jreek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Ceramic  Gulf.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Trn?zene,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
so-called  Doric  Hexajiolis,  from  which  confederacy, 
however,  it  was  eventually  excluded.  H.  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  (  aria,  and 
by  its  situation  and  the  inaccessible  position  of  its 
citadel,  was  reputed  a  place  of  great  strength;  but 
the  |H»ple,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate,  were  of  a  weak  and  effeminate  character ; 
and  during  the  Persian  conquests,  readily  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors.  During  this 
period  (about  500  B.c),  however,  a  domestic  tyrant, 
Lygdamis,  rose  to  supreme  power,  as  a  vassal  of 
Persia ;  and  under  his  descendants  the  city,  without 
forfeiting  the  Greek  character,  or  ceasing  to  culti- 
vate the  Greek  literature  and  arts,  remained  faithful 
to  the  Persian  interest.  ArUinisia,  the  da  it: liter 
and  successor  of  Lygdamis,  actually  commauded  a 
naval  squadron  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  at  ihe  battle 
of  Salaniis.  Alexander  the  Great.  provoke,  j  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  city  held  out  against  him, 
commanded  that  it  should  be  destroyed  by  tire  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which 
successfully  resisted  his  arms.  The  city  was  after- 
wards  rebuilt,  but  it  never  recovered  its  ancient 
ini]»ortance  or  pros|terity.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  liad  sunk  into  comparative  ]>olitical 
insignificance,  its  only  title  to  consideration  at  that 
time  being  the  celebrated  Mausoleum,  erected  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  rulers,  named  Mausolus,  by 
his  sister  (who  had  also  been  his  wife  and  successor) 
Artemisia.  H.  was  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus 
and  Dionysius.  The  site  of  the  city  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  Boudroum.  For  an  account  of  tne  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
disentombmcnt  of  the  Mausoleum,  see  Mausolkl  ii. 

HA L ICO  11 E.    See  Dr/oo.va 

HA'LICZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of 
Galicia,  is  situated  on  the  Dniester,  in  a  fruitful 
district  in  the  administrative  division  of  Stinislawow, 
about  14  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
There  are  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites  ;  a  com- 
munity of  Jews  of  the  sect  of  the  Carites,  distin* 
guished  for  their  industry  and  uprightness  ;  and  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  the 
once  strongly  fortified  castle  of  Halicz,  which  has 
frequently  l»een  the  witness  of  bloody  encounters. 
H.,  from  which  Galicia  has  derived  its  name,  is  the 
oldest  town  in  that  crownland.  It  was  built  in 
the  12th  c,  and  its  castle  was  the  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  what  was  formerly  the  grand  principality 
and  kingdom  of  Halicz.   Poi»  2000. 
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H  VLII>.  >N  HILL,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  in  the  fork 
formed  by  the  Whitadder  and  the  Tweed,  was  the 
seen*  01  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  English  and 
Scots.  19th  July  1333.  Edward  III.,  having  deter- 
mined to  8up|>ort  the  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  advanced  to  the  borders  with  a 
large  arm}',  and  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  the  governor 
of  which  promised  to  surrender  on  the  20th  of  July, 
if  not  orevionsly  relieved.  On  the  19th,  the  acting 
regent  of  Scotland,  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Gallovay,  surnamed  'the  Tyneman,'  with  a  large 
force,  camo  in  sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  the 
English  drawn  up  on  the  north  side  of  Halidon 
Hill.  Regardless  of  fatigue,  the  Scot*  immediately 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  while  crossiug  the 
morass  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill,  suffered 
severely  from  the  EnglUh  archers.  They  never- 
theless struggled  onwards,  and  mounted  the  hill, 
when  the  English,  charging  in  a  compact  IhkIv, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confusion.  A  total 
rout  was  the  immediate  result,  and  the  English 
cavalry  and  Irish  auxiliaries  committed  a  prodigious 
slaughter  among  the  fugitives;  upwards  of  li  1.000 
8cots  (according  to  some  authorities,  14.00:1)  Wing 
left  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  Douglas  the 
regent,  three  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  Earls  of 
Boss,  Sutherland,  Menteith,  Lennox,  and  Athole, 
and  many  others  of  the  uobility.  The  English  loss 
was  comparatively  small  The  town  of  Berwick 
immediately  surrendered,  and  Edward  Baliol 
again  for  a  short  time  kept  possession  of  the 
throne. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  stands 
on  the  south-east  or  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
in  lat  44°  39  N.,  and  long.  6.T  37  W.  Though  it 
was  founded  only  in  1749.  yet  so  favourably  was  it 
situated,  that  in  1750  it  supplanted  Annatiolis  as 
the  seat  of  government.  'Hie  harlxmr  of  II.  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  ia  entered  from 
the  south,  extends  northwards  about  16  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  called 
Bedford  Basin,  is  spacious  enough  for  the  entire 
navy  of  England,  and  offers  all  the  year  round 
easy  access  and  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
magnitude.  The  harbour  has  two  entrances,  made 
by  M'Xab's  Island,  of  which  the  western  only  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  H.,  with  its 
suburbs,  extends  along  the  sloj>e  of  a  hill,  aud  is 
over  two  miles  in  length  and  barely  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  at  right 
angles;  the  houses,  which  formerly  were  built  of 
wood,  are  being  gradually  superseded  by  elegant 
•tone  and  brick  structures.  The  dock -yard,  cover- 
ing 14  acres,  is  among  the  finest  in  the  British 
colonies.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Province 
Building  (which  contains  the  government  offices), 
Dalhousie  College,  military  hospital,  lunatic  asylum, 
provincial  penitentiary,  &c.  H.  also  contains  16 
places  of  worship,  of  which  4  belong  to  Episco- 
palians, 2  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  3  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Ac  H.  is  an  important  military  jiost,  being  the 
head -quarters  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  for  British  North  America,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  defended  by  strong  forts  and 
batteries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Citadel,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  H.  is  built,  and  is 
said  to  be,  after  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortification 
in  America.  H.,  besides  presenting  to  the  Cunard 
packets  a  haltmg-place  lietween  Boston  aud  Liver- 
pool, promises,  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of 
an  intercolonial  railway,  to  supersede  Portland  in 
Maine  as  the  out|>ost  during  winter  of  the  vast 
regions  of  the  west  Railway  communication  has 
now  l)een  opened  between  1L  and  Windsor  and 
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Truro.  In  connection  with  its  various  advantages, 
the  port  engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colony.  The  population,  exclusi-e  of 
army  and  navy,  is  25,000. 

HALIFAX,  a  thriving  market-town,  mnnicipsl 
and  jiarliamentary  Iwrough  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  princi|ially  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Hebble,  a  feeder  of  the 
Calder,  on  the  slop*  of  an  eminence  rising  above 
the  river,  and  is  almost  whollv  surrounded  by 
lulls.  It  is  43  miles  south-west  of  York,  and  217 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  Its  situation 
is  pleasing,  and  its  general  appearance  handsome; 
whde  its"  ample  supply  of  water-|»wer  and  of 
coal,  its  facilities  for  transport  both  by  water  and 
by  leading  lines  of  railway,  and  its  position  in 
proximity  to  many  of  the  great  towns  of  tbs 
north  of  England,  contribute  materially  to  its  maca 
facturing  and  commercial  imjiortanoe.  Among  its 
most  notable  buildings  are  the  parish  and  Trinity 
churches ;  the  magnificent  Gothic  church  by  Scott, 
erected  by  Edward  Akroyd  ;  the  Piece  Hall,  a 
large  quadrangular  stone  building,  erected  in  1779, 
at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  and  comprising  315  aj«artments 
or  warehouses  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  the  assembly  rooms.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  anil  theatre.  Among  the  numerous  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  of  H.  are  the 
Heath  Grammar  School— founded  in  1583,  with  an 
endowment  of  £270  a  year— and  the  Blue  Coat 
SohooL  In  1857,  Mr  F.  Crosaley,  M.P.  for  the  West 
Riding,  presented  a  magnificent  park  to  the  town. 
A  town-nail  is  now  (August  1862)  nearly  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  altout  £40,000,  from  designs  by  the 
late  Sir  C.  Barry,  R.A.  H.  has  also  literary  aud 
scientific  institutions,  with  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  As  a  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures, H.  may  be  said  to  rank  next  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford.  It  contains  the  largest  carpet-works 
in  the  world — those  of  Messrs  John  Crosaley  &  Sons. 
The  manufactured  goods,  besides  carpets,  are  chiefly 
shalloons,  tammies,  calamancoes,  duroys,  everlast- 
ings, mnreens,  shags,  Berges,  merinoes,  as  well  as 
baises,  narrow  and  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and 
bom  basins.  Cotton  fabrics,  wool-canls,  and  piper 
are  manufactured.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  corn, 
in  the  construction  of  mill-machinery,  and  in  raising 
coal,  slate,  and  freestone.    Pop.  (1861)  37,015. 

A  strange  old  local  law,  known  as  the  Halifax 
Gibbet  Law,  was  enacted  here  at  an  early  period  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturers  against  the  thievish  pro|>ensities  of 
their  hands,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  their 
employers,  by  keeping  to  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  material  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  ths 
cloth,  so  that  when  manufactured,  the  fabric  was 
discovered  to  lie  of  inferior  weight  and  body.  The 
Gibbet  Law  provided  that  all  j>ersons  within  a 
certain  circuit,  who  had  stolen  projwrty  of  or  alxive 
the  value  of  1.3^..  were  to  be  tried  by  the  frith- 
burghers  within  the  lilierty,  and  if  found  guilty, 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  for  punish- 
ment, and  were  executed  on  the  first  markeUlay 
following  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
guillotine.  The  stage  or  platform  on  which  ths 
executions  took  place  is  still  to  lie  seen,  and  ths 
axe  is  preserved  in  the  old  jail  in  Jail  Lane. 

HALIFAX,  Charles  Montaruk,  Earl  op,  p<wl 
and  statesman,  grandson  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of 
Manchester,  and  nephew  of  the  famous  Parliamen- 
tary general,  was  born  at  Hortou,  in  Northampton- 
shire, 16th  Aprd  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Wwt- 
!  minster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A 
|  laixhitory  poein  ou  Charles  11.  first  brought  Mi  •■ 
tague  iuto  public  notice.   Two  years  **ter,'  ipj»eaMi 
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the  parody  on  Dryden'a  Hind  and  Panther,  entitled 
Tie  Town  and  Country  Mouse,  of  which  he  was 
joint  author  with  Matthew  Prior ;  but  his  poetry 
would  hartily  have  made  his  name  remembered  in 
the  19th  century.    He  almost  disappeared  from  the 
field  of  literature  after  the  apjiearance  of  his  satire, 
save  as  the  patron  of  Addison  and  other  men  of 
letters.   He  had  intended  to  enter  the  church,  as  it 
afforded  a  regular  income,  but  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  srat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  became 
member  for  Maiden  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
where  he  voted  for  the  declaration  that  James  ZL 
h*i  abdicated,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby 
vacant   He  retained  his  seat  in  William  III.'s  first 
parliament,  and  was  appointed  in  1692  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury.    On  the  15th  December  of 
this  year  he  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  rase  a  million  sterling  by  way  of  loan.  William 
required  money  for  his  Vara — the  moneyed  classes 
were  tired  «>f  bubble  companies,  and  knew  not  where 
to  invest  safely,  and  the  landowners  were  weary  of 
heavy  taxation  ;  so  the  National  Debt  was  estab- 
lished.   In  the  spring  of  1694,  money  was  again 
wanted,  and  Montague  was  ready  to  supply  it. 
This  time,  he  did  so  by  originating  a  national  bank, 
a  scheme  for  which  had  been  laid  before  govern- 
ment bv  William  Paterson  three  years  before.  The 
capital 'was  to  he  £1,200,000.  and  the  shareholders 
were  to  be  call«*d  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.    The  bill  for  this  was  ultimately 
passed  ;  the  result  was  immensely  successful,  and 
Montague  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His 
next  work  was  the  recoinage  of  1695,  which  he 
carried  out  successfully,  appointing  Newton  warden 
of  the  Mint,  and  raising  a  tax  on  windows  to  pay 
the  expense,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  impost  called 
hearth-money.    The  interval  between  the  last  day 
on  which  the  old  money  was  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  the  new  coin,  was,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  circulating  medium,  likely  to 
cause  much   distress ;  but  he  obviated  this  by 
establishing  exch»-quer  bills  bearing  interest  daily, 
sad  ranging  in  amount  from  £5  to  X500.  On  Godol- 
phin's  resignation  in  1697,  he  became  premier,  but 
soon  becoming  unpopular,  was  obliged  to  lieatow 
spun  himself  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer, 
and  resign  his  higher  offices.    Harley  insisted  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Commons,  and  he  became 
Halifax,  adopting  a  title  which  had  just 
i  extinct.     He  was  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  trust  in  1701,  and 
again  in   1703,  but  the  proceedings  fell  to  the 
ground.     During  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign,  H. 
remained  out  of  office,  but  was  active  in  promoting 
the  union  with  Scotland  and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession.   On  the  queen's  death,  he  was  naturally 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
on  George  I. 'a  arrival,  became  an  earl  and  prime 
minister.    Hia  rule  lasted  only  nine  months,  being 
terminated  by  death  on  the  19th  May  1715.  H., 
thonjrh  an  arrogant  and  mean  man,  and  fond  of 
display,  was  a  consistent  politician,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  his  time. 

HALIO'TIS,  a  genus  of  gasteropodons  molluscs, 
the  type  of  a  family,  Haliotidce,  belonging  to  the 
order  Scutibraiwhiata^  and  having  a  widely  ojien 
ear-sbaiied  shell,  with  a  very  low  spire,  and  a  row 
if  holes  not  far  from  the  opjiosite  margin  over  the 
fissure  of  the  mantle,  through  which  the  water 
tains  access  to  the  gill-cavity.  The  holes  are  closed 
as  the  animal  grows,  and  new  ones  formed,  which 
first  appear  as  notches  along  the  margin  of  the 
shelL  The  animal,  in  a  living  state,  exhibits  great 
beauty  of  colours.  It  adheres  to  t...  k>  by  a  large 
muscular  foot,  after  the  manner  of  linqteta.  One 
//.  tuberculata,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 


southern  European  coasts,  and  is  found  on  those  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  used  for  food;  the  sheP 
is  also  sought  after  for  an  ornament,  acd  for  th* 


Haliotia  (tuberculata). 

sake  of  the  Nacre  (q.  v.)  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
which  is  much  used  for  mother- of- j>earl  ornaments, 
and  particularly  for  ornamenting  papier-mache 
articles.  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  called  Ear- 
shells  or  Sea  Earn.  They  are  the  Ormers  of  the 
French.  The  sj>ecies  are  very  numerous ;  the  most 
splendid  arc  natives  of  warm  climates. 

HALL,  Basil,.  Captain*,  R.N.,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and  died 
at  Portsmouth  in  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1802,  and  became  ]>ost-captain  in  1817.  When 
Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  Pekin  in  1816,  H.  commanded  the  Lyra,  a  small 
gun-brig,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  places 
along  the  coast  of  the  Corea,  which  were  little  known 
to  Europeans.  The  chief  results  of  this  exploration 
were  published  in  a  book,  entitled  A  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery to  Uic  Western  Cmist  of  Corea  and  the  Great 
Loo-Choo  Inland  in  the  Japan  Sea  (Lond.  1818), 
which  excited  much  interest,  and  passed  through 
at  least  three  editions.  Amongst  his  other  works, 
we  may  mention  Extract*  from  a  Journal  written 
on  the  Coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  1820 
— 1822  (which  forms  two  of  the  earlier  volumea  of 
Constable's  Miscellany) ;  Travels  in  North  America, 
in  three  volumes  (a  work  that  was  violently  assailed 
by  the  American  press)  ;  Fragments  of  Voyage* 
and  Travels,  in  three  scries,  each  consisting  of 
three  volumes  (a  work  of  great  interest,  and  still 
very  popular);  and  Patchwork,  in  three  volumes, 
published  in  1841.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  a  member 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Loudon.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  articles  in  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  he  suffered  from  mental  alienation,  induced 
probably  by  excessive  literary  work,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar,  where  he  remained 
till  hi. 


HALL,  Joseph,  an  English  bishop,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  misfortunes,  was  born 
in  1574  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  He 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow.  Entering  the  church, 
he  became,  in  1617,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  one 
of  the  English  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort^ 
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was  connect  ited  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1627,  And 
in  1641  was  translated  to  Norwich.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  persecution. 
He  was  accused  of  Puritanism,  though  be  zeal- 
ously defended  the  Episcopacy.  By  attacking  tbe 
Arniinianism  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  is  said  to 
have  '  exposed  himself  to  the  malignant  and  wanton 
attacks  of  that  primate  and  his  crew.'  In  16-11, 
having  joined  the  prelates  who  protested  against 
the  validity  of  all  laws  passed  during  their  forced 
absence  from  parliament,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason,  but  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  on  finding  bail  for  £5000.  On  his  return  to 
Norwich,  he  found  his  revenues  sequestrated  and  his 
property  pillaged.  He  rented  a  small  farm  at  Highain, 
near  Norwich,  to  which  he  retin  •d,  1647,  an<f  died 
in  1656,  aged  82  years.  His  works,  mostly  of  a 
controversial  character,  have  been  published  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  octavo.  A  new  edition,  with  autobio- 
graphy, notes,  ia,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josioh 
Pratt  "(Lond.  10  vols.  1808) ;  a  later  edition  by  the 
Eev.  Peter  Hall,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  (Oxford, 
12  vols.  1837—1839).  His  writings  most  interest- 
ing at  the  present  time  are  poetical  Satire*,  written 
at  college,  which  Pope,  no  mean  judge  of  that 
species  of  composition,  affirms  to  lie  '  the  best  poetry 
and  the  truest  satire  in  the  English  language.' 
Hallam,  however  (LiL  Hist,  of  Europe),  accuses 
him  of  being  'harsh  and  nigged,'  and  asserts  that 
'his  lines  frequently  bear  uo  visible  connection  in 
sense  or  grammar  with  their  neighbours.'  Among 
his  other  works  are  Contemplation*,  Art  of  Divine 
Meditation,  and  Knochismus,  or  Treatise  on  tlic  Mode 
of  Walking  with  God. 

HALL,  Marshall,  an  eminent  physiologist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Basford,  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1790,  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1857.  At  the 
age  of  20  (having  been  previously  apprenticed  to  a 
chemist)  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1812,  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  After  three  years'  subsequent 
attendance  at  the  loading  schools  of  medicine  on 
the  continent,  he  commenced  practice  in  Nottingliam 
in  1815,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  high  provincial  repu- 
tation. In  1826,  he  removed  to  London,  where  nis 
career  as  a  physician  was  so  successful,  that  he  was 
enabled  at  the  age  of  60  to  release  himself  from 
strictly  professional  labour.  Among  his  contributions 
to  physiology  must  be  mentioned  his  Essay  on  tin 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  published  in  1831,  in  which 
he  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
'  caudal  heart '  connected  with  the  vessels  in  the  tail 
of  the  eel ;  his  paper  *  On  the  Inverse  Ratio  which 
subsists  between  the  Respiration  and  Irritability  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,'  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tion* for  1832;  and  the  articles  *  Hybernation'  and 
'Irritability  '  in  Todd's  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  But  his  name  is  best  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Nervous  System,  which  was  his  most  engrossing 
subject  of  pursuit  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833 
appeared  bis  '  Memoir  on  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis.'  His 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  extended 
and  corrected  in  various  publications,  amongst  which 
may  be  especially  mentioned  his  Lectures  on  the 
Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases  (1816),  Memoirs 
on  the  Nervous  System  (1837),  New  Memoir  on  the 
Nervous  System  (1843),  and  Synopsis  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System  (1850).  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  H's  claims  to  be  considered  the  discoverer 
of  Reflex  Action.  He  admitted  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  he  treated  had  been  long  known  to 
physiologists,  but  he  believed  himself  to  ' 


the  first  to  shew  their  independence  of  sensation, 
to  bring  them  together  under  one  generalisation,  to 
establish  with  precision  the  laws  of  their  produc- 
tion, to  assign  them  their  just  rank  in  physiology, 
and  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  elucidation  of 
disease.    His  more  strictly  professional  writings  are 


many  and  valuable;  they  appeared  partly  as  inde- 
i>cndent  publications,  and  partly  in  the  medical 
journals.  His  lost  bequest  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  the  cause  of  humanity,  was  the  description 
of  a  simple  and  easily  applied  method  of  restoring 
suspended  respiration,  which  has  already  been  ths 
means  of  saving  many  from  untimely  death,  and  is 
known  as  The  Marshall  Hall  Method.  It  is 
briefly  described  in  the  article  Asphyxia.  His 
memoirs,  with  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  have 
been  published  by  his  widow. 

HALL,  Rev.  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  dis- 
senting preacher  and  writer,  was  born  at  Arnsby, 
near  Leicester,  May  2,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  of  some  note  as  a  preacher  and 
author  of  religious  works,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  fourteen  children.  He  was  feeble  in  l>ody  and 
precocious  in  intellect,  learning  to  read  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  from  the  tomtatones  of 
the  churchyard,  his  playground  At  the  age  of 
15,  he  was  sent  to  a  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol 
when  he  gave  promise  of  his  future  fame  as  an 
orator,  but,  from  his  nervous  organisation,  broke 
down  in  his  first  public  efforts.  In  1781,  he  entered 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  An  intimate  companionship  with  Mackin- 
tosh, in  which  they  read  and  discussed  together 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  of  great  service  to 
him.  Graduating  in  1785,  he  became,  at  the  age 
of  21,  assistant  Baptist  minister  and  tutor  in 
the  academy  at  Bristol.  He  was  a  fluent,  rapid, 
and  impressive  speaker,  and  was  liberal,  but  not 
heterodox  in  his  religious  views.  In  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  his  colleague,  he  went  in  1790 
to  Cambridge,  where,  by  bis  elaltorate  composition 
and  vivid  eloquence,  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  of 
British  orators.  He  is  not  leas  distinguished  for  his 
writings  and  published  discourses,  than  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  Apology  for  tlie  Freedom  of  lite  Press, 
1793,  and  sermon  on  Motlern  Infidelity,  extended 
his  reputation.  In  1806,  ho  settled  in  Leicester; 
married  in  1808,  after  a  whimsical  courtship; 
returned  to  Bristol  in  1825,  and  died  February  21, 
1831.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  learning 
Italian  at  60,  that  he  might  enjoy  Dante,  and  full  oi 
wit,  fun,  and  a  spontaneous  eloqueuce,  so  that  the 
style  of  his  improvisations  was  superior  to  that  of 
his  writings.  Nearly  all  his  life  he  Buffered  the 
tortures  of  an  obscure  disease  of  the  spine ;  be 
hod  at  times  attacks  of  insanity,  and  his  death  was 
preceded  by  great  agony,  caused  by  a  large  calculus 
in  one  of  his  kidneys ;  yet  few  meu  have  per- 
formed more  intellectual  lalwur.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr  0.  Gregory,  and 
Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher  by 
John  Pointer,  was  published  at  London,  in  6  vuhv, 
1831-1833;  11th  edition,  185a 

HALL,  Mrs  Anxa  Maria,  an  eminent  novelist! 
tho  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named  Fielding,  who 
died  when  she  was  very  young,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1802.  In  her  15th  year  she  left  Ireland  with  her 
mother,  and  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  her 
education  was  completed.  In  1824  she  married  Mr 
S.  C.  Hall,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  bis  works 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  was  thus  led  to 
become  an  authoress.  Her  first  work,  Sketches  of 
Irish  Character,  published  in  1828,  at  once  ental- 
bshed  her  reputation.  In  1832  sb  >  brought  ont 
her  first  novel,  The  Buoaneer,  a  stcry  of  ths 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  Cromwell's 
is  vindicated.  Her  other  works  rapidly 
followed— TaUs  of  Woman's  Trials,  in  1834;  The 
Outlaw,  a  novel  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  in 
18.'i5;  The  French  Refugee,  a  drama,  which  in 
1836  was  acted  for  about  fifty  nights  at  the  St 
James's  Theatre,  London ;  Uncle  Horace,  3  vols. 
1837 ;  Light*  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Character, 
1838;  Marian,  or  a  Young  Maid's  Trials,  1839 ; 
The  Whiteboy,  1845,  &c  Her  Stories  of  the  Irisli 
Peasantry  ap|>earcd  originally  in  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  and  were  afterwards  published 
in  a  collected  form  She  is  also  the  authoress  of 
a  graceful  fairy  tale  of  love,  Midsummer  Eve, 
originally  contributed  to  the  Art  Journal,  and  of  a 
pleasant  illustrated  series  of  descriptive  sketches, 
inserted  in  the  satne  publication,  and  subsequently 
published  separately  under  the  title  of  Pilgrimages 
to  English  Shrines.  The  last  two,  with  some  others 
of  her. writings,  have  been  translated  into  German. 

assisting  her  husband  in  his  illustrated 
on  Ireland,  she  has  furnished  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  written 
various  books  for  the  young.  Of  these,  Uncle  Sam's 
Honey-box.  is  one  of  the  best. 

HALL,  the  large  principal  apartment  of  the 
and  dwelling-houses  of   the  middle  ages, 
hall  is  of  very  ancient  origin.    The  earliest 


Saxon  buildings  we  have  any  record  of  are  th# 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  these  seem  to  hav* 
consisted  of  one  large  hall,  in  which  the  king,  hia 
courtiers  or  1  hearth-men,'  and  all  his  retainer* 
dwelt  together,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  sitting 
round  the  same  tire ;  and  one  other  chamber,  in 
which  the  king  and  his  hearth-men  slept,  while 
his  retainers  slept  in  the  hall.  The  Normans  built 
their  houses  on  the  same  plan— with  the  hall  and 
one  Solar  (q.  v.)  or  sleeping  apartment.  The  same 
arrangement  prevailed,  with  slight  modifications, 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  In  the  14th 
and  loth  centimes,  when  the  country  was  more 
settled  and  prosperous,  and  manners  more  refined, 
more  numerous  apartments  became  necessary.  The 
hall,  however,  stdl  retained  its  placo  as  the  chief 
apartment.  In  it  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  manor 
gave  audience,  administered  justice,  received  and 
entertained  his  retainers  and  guests,  and  performed 
all  the  public  acts  of  feudal  life. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  raised  platform  or 
dais,  on  which  the  table  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
was  placed,  and  where  his  more  honoured  guests 
sat  along  with  him  The  retainers  sat  at  a  table 
which  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  This 
part  was  not  always  in  the  cleanest  and  Bweeteat 
condition,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  'th« 


The  Great  Hall  of  Eltham  Palaoe. 

The  hall  partook  of  the  style  of  architecture  <  finest  example  in  England,  being  300  feet  long  and 
prevailing  at  the  time  when  it  was  built,  and  being  100  feet  broad.  The  great  hall  at  Eltham,  as  shewn 
a  large  and  important  apartment,  was  generally  I  in  the  above  cut,  is  another  tine  example, 
ornamental  in  its  character.  The  roofs  especially  |  The  hall  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal 
were  very  carefully  and  elegantly  constructed,  as  ,  architecture.  When  that  system  gave  way,  the 
vany  still  remaining  shew.  The  hall  of  the  king's  I  large  common  halU  were  abandoned.  Many  old 
palace,  now  called  '  Westminster  Hall,'  built  ny  I  ones,  however,  still  remain,  but  their  use  ifl 
William  Kufus,  and  restored  by  Richard  II.,  is  the  1  changed. 
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HALL,  HALLE,  and  HALLEIN,  arc  the 
names  of  /arious  places  in  Southern  and  Middle 
Germany,  possessing  salt-works.  J  I  all  is  also  a 
gen  ral  name  for  a  salt  manufacture.    The  Welsh 
and  Armoricnn  word  for  salt  is  lull,  halen  ;  hence 
it  is  iuferred  that  these  names  were  bestowed  by 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  Cymric  division  (to  which  the 
ancient  Gauls  belonged).    The  Gaelic  for  salt  is  1 
tul-an  i,  agreeing  thus  with  the  Lat  sal,  and  the  j 
Ger.  salz.    The  Greek  hale  («Af)  agrees  with  the  I 
Cymric.    The  names  Salza,  Salzburg,  are  clearly  of 
Teutonic  origin. 

HALL,  a  small  and  very  old  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  Tyrol,  is  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ion, 
which  V  h  ere  navigable,  six  miles  east  of  Innsbruck, 
lis  pariah  church,  built  in  1271,  with  a  monument 
that  marks  the  grave  of  Spechbachcr,  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  leader  of  the  Tyrolesc  in  their  : 
wtruggle  for  independence;  its  gymnasium,  its 
Franciscan  convent,  and  its  Miinzthurm,  are  the  chief 
buddings.  About  nine  miles  north  of  the  towu  is 
the  SalzWrg,  with  salt-mines,  from  which  salt  in  the 
form  of  bnue  is  conveyed  to  the  pans  of  H.  in 
wooden  pi|>ea.  Although  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
as  formerly,  upwards  of  300,0t)0  cwts,  of  salt  arc 
still  produced  here.  H.  has  also  manufactures  of 
•al-ammoniac  and  chemicals.    Poj».  4969. 

HALL,  or  SWABISCH-HALL,  an  old  and 
picturesque  town  in  the  kingdom  of  WllrteinWg, 
is  very  Vautitully  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Kocher,  35  miles  north-east  of  Stuttgart  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  by  high  walls  surmounted  , 
with  towers.  Like  other  places  in  whose  names  the  : 
word  Hall  or  Sate  occurs,  H.  has  considerable  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  those  of  Wilhelmsgluck, 
produce  annually  nearly  80,000  cwts.  There  are 
also  tan-works,  soapworks,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  and  bijouterie.    Pop  6766. 

H.  at  a  very  early  period  was  the  seat  of  a  mint, 
and  the  coins  first  struck  here  were  called  Heller 
(Haller).  The  town  belonged  first  to  the  Counts  of 
Westheim,  then  later  to  the  Knights  Templar.  In 
the  13th  c.  it  became  a  free  im]ierial  towu,  and  such 
it  remained  till  18t>2,  when,  with  its  territory  of  126 
square  miles  (|»op.  16,000),  it  was  added  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Wtirtembcrg. 

HA'LLA,  or  HA  LA,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  country  of  Scinde,  is  situated  on  the  left  l>ank  of  , 
the  Lower  Indus,  33  miles  north  of  Hyderabad. 
Manufactures  of  caps,  superior  coloured  earthen- 
wares,  and  lacquered  work,  are  extensively  carried 
on  here.  Pop.  11,000,  the  most  of  whom  are  manu- 
facturers. H.  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of 
8cinde. 

HALLAM,  Hexby,  philosophic  historian  and 
critic,  son  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  was  born  at 
Windsor  in  1777,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  was  first  known  by  bis  writings  in  |>eriodicals, 
especially  by  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
during  its  early  years ;  afterwanls,  he  was  distin- 
guished among  the  literary  men  of  Eurojw  for  his 
extensive  and  profound  learning,  powers  of  gene- 
ralisation, taste,  judgment,  and  conscientiousness, 
exhibited  in  a  succession  of  great  works  :  View  of\ 
the  Slate  of  Europe  during  Ote  Middle  A  yet  (2  vols,  j 
4to,  1818)  ;  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  \ 
from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.  (2  -ola.  4to,  1827)  ;  and  Introduction  to 
the  Litertdure  >f  Europe  in  the  15th,  16<A,  and  17th 
Centuries  (4  vol*.  8vo,  1837  -1839),  and  a  volume  of 
supplementary  notes  to  his  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (1848).  All  these  works  have  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  leading  European  nations.  They  have 


procured  for  their  author  the  enviable  reputation  of 
Laving  opened  up  a  new  and  great  field  of  author- 
ship, aud  laltoured  in  it  with  a  success  that  aa  yet 
has  not  beeu  equalled  by  another.  Their  wonderful 
impartiality  an  )  veracity  are  a  rebuke  to  ordinary 
historians  ;  and  it  provokes  a  smile  to  read,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  strictures  of  Southey  oti  the 
acrimony,  the  arrogance,  the  injustice,  and  the  ill- 
temjier  of  their  author  ;  for  England  never  produced 
a  man  who  loved  truth  more  disinterestedly  than 
Hallam.  H.,  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  among  the  literary  men  of 
his  time,  l>otb  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  During 
the  greater  jwrtion  of  his  long  life,  however,  he  lived 
in  Loudon  in  privacy,  devoting  himself  to  linguistic 
and  historical  studies,  lu  politics,  he  was  a  Whig ; 
but  for  the  contlicts  of  parties  he  was  uusuited  by 
his  candour  and  general  temperament,  aud  took  no 
part  in  them,  but  he  displayed  a  genuine  interest 
in  all  questions  of  social  improvement,  and  acted 
with  the  Willierforce  party  for  the  addition  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  iu  other  humane  schemes,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  H.  had  two 
sons,  t>oth  of  great  promise,  and  both  prematurely 
cut  off ;  the  elder,  Arthur  Henry,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  the  friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson  the 
laureate,  and  is  the  subject  of  In  Memoriam.  Of 
this  son,  H.  has  written  a  touching  memoir.  H 
died  January  1859.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  many  other  societies,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum. 

HALLAMSHIRE,  a  district  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (q.  v.). 

HA'LLE,  or  HALLEIN",  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  and  10  nides  south  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Salza,  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
salt-works  and  saline  hatha  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
also  important  cotton  and  needle  and  button  fac- 
tories. The  Durrenberg,  a  mountain  2388  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  the  brine  is 
obtained,  has  34  shafts  or  rooms,  from  which  the 
salt  is  conveyed  in  large  wooden  troughs  to  the 
works  within  the  town.  The  annual  produce 
amounts  to  about  400,000  cwts.  Good  rock-salt  is 
also  obtained  from  Durrenberg. 

HALLE,  a  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
district  of  Merseburg,  known  as  H.  an  der  Saale,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  right  l>ank  of  the  Saale,  and  on 
several  small  islands  of  the  river,  10  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Mcresburg,  and  consists  of  H.  projier, 
with  its  five  suburbs,  and  the  governmental  town* 
ships  of  Glaucha  and  Neumarkt  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1694 
by  Frederick  1.,  king  of  Prussia ;  and  after  having 
beeu  suppressed  by  Sajkoleon  when  it  had  attained 
the  summit  of  its  fame,  was  re-established  in  1815, 
and  incorporated  with  the  university  of  Wittenlierg, 
which  had  been  dissolved  during  the  war.  From 
its  earliest  foundation,  this  institution  ha-  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pietistic  school  of 
theology.  The  roll  of  it*  professors  shews,  how- 
ever,  a  long  array  of  names  distinguished  in  every 
faculty ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  theological  seminary, 
it  has  an  academy  of  the  physical  science*,  aa 
oWrvatory,  a  medical  school  supplied  with  surgical 
wards,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  botanical  garden; 
and  a  library  containing  60,000  volumes,  and  various 
scientific  collections.  The  endowments  for  tits 
professors  and  other  teachers  are  liberal,  but  ti*s 
attendance  has  declined  of  late  years,  and  now  "a  y 
amounts  to  about  700  students.  The  Francke  Insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  most  i 
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of  the  pl&t-e.  See  Fhancke.  The  red  tower  on 
the  market-place,  the  town-hall,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Moritzhurg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  are  all  interesting  to 
the  antiquary.  H.  is  amply  provided  with  bene- 
volent ami  educational  establishments  for  the  poor, 
and  has  a  well-conducted  institution  for  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  with  free  schools  for 
both  sexes  ;  and  as  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  is 
the  seat  of  various  government  offices  and  courts 
of  jurisdiction.  H.  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  gloves,  buttons,  hardware,  anil 
starch ;  but  its  most  important  industrial  product 
is  salt,  obtained  from  the  brine-springs  within  and 
near  the  town,  which  have  been  worked  from  a 
very  earlv  period,  and  still  yield  between  200,000 
and  300,00.)  cwts.  annually.  Those  within  the 
town  are  worked  by  a  private  comjuany,  while  the 
snburlian  works  are  held  by  government.  The  men 
employed  at  the  salt-springs,  ami  known  as  the 
'HalloreV  are  a  distinct  race,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  Wendish,  and  by  others  of  Celtic  descent, 
who  retain  the  peculiar  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Pop.  (1859)  38,200. 

The  origin  of  H.  dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  when  it  formed  an  appanage 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  against  whom 
the  citizens  frequently  waged  successful  war  in  the 
middle  ages,  during  which  period  the  city  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosjierity.  As  the  |>oint  of  union 
between  various  important  lines  of  railway,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  means  of  water-com- 
munication between  the  Saale  and  Elbe,  H.  has  of 
late  years  been  making  rapid  advance  in  commerce 
and  home  industry. 

HALLECK,  Hrnrt  Waokr,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Oneida  co  ,  N.Y.,  ihe  Kith  of  Janu- 
ary, 1HI4.  Having  entered  Ihe  military  nendemy  at 
We#t  Point  in  1835,  he  graduated  in  1K:S9:  he  after- 
winls  acted  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
in  that  institution.  He  was  brevetted  captain  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war,  Nov.  1 N47.  and 
was  subsequently  secretary  of  state  of  California 
during  its  military  government,  from  1847  to  18-19. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  form,  and 
of  Ihe  committee  to  draft,  the  ptate  constitution  of 
CsUfornia.  For  several  years  he  practised  law  in 
thnt  state  with  great  success.  Hesides  a  work  en- 
titled Element*  of  Military  Art  and  Science  (1846),  he 
has  published  Mining  Law*  of  Spain  and  Mexien,  and 
a  work  on  International  Law  (San  Francisco.  186M. 

In  Aug.  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general, 
and  subsequently,  commanding  genernl  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  West:  under  his  direction  Fort 
Donelson  was  captured  and  other  important  suc- 
cesses were  obtained  by  the  nrmies  of  the  West. 
July  11.  1 862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

HALLBLU'IAH  (Hcb.  Praue  ye  the  Lonl),  one 
of  the  fonns  of  doxology  used  in  the  ancient  church, 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  retained,  even 
in  the  Greek  and  I^atin  liturgies,  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  Binging  of  the  doxology  in  this  form 
dates  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  but  considerable 
diversity  has  |>revaded  in  different  churches  and  at 
different  periods  as  to  the  time  of  using  it.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that,  being  in  its  own  nature 
a  canticle  of  gladness  and  triumph,  it  was  not  used 
m  the  fienitential  seasons,  nor  in  services  set  ajiart 
for  occasions  of  sorrow  or  humiliation.  In  the 
time  of  St  Augustine,  the  African  Church  used  the 
Halleluiah  only  from  the  feast  of  Easter  to  that 
oi  Pentecost.  In  other  churches,  it  was  found  in 
must  of  the  services  throughout  the  year,  with  the 


exception  of  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  and 
the  vigils  of  the  principal  festivals.  In  the'  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Halleluiah  is  introduced 
both  into  the  mass  and  into  the  several  hours 
of  the  public  office,  but  it  is  discontinued  front 
Septuagesiraa  Sunday  untd  Easter ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  it  is  introduced  more  frequently  into  the 
services  and  in  circumstances  of  greater  solcmnitv. 
It  is  always  omitted  in  the  sen-ices  for  the  dead, 
and  on  the  eml>er  days,  at  the  quarter  tense,  and 
on  the  principal  vigils.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  first  Prayer-l<ook  of  E  I  ward  VI.  retained  the 
Halleluiah  in  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  preseut 
Prayer-book,  although  retained,  it  is  found  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  in  its  English  equivalent,  Pntm 
ye  the  Lord.  Sec  Bintcrim's  Denk'jBUidbjkeiUm  der 
Christ- KaUiol.  Kirdie. 

HALLEK,  Albrecht  von,  an  eminent  physi- 
ologist, was  born  at  Bern,  Octol*T  17"S,  and  died 


in  that  city,  Decemter  1777.  In  early  life,  he 
feeble  and  delicate,  l>eing  affected  with  rickets,  a 
disease  which  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
1  considerable  intellectual  precocity.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Emmanuel  von  Haller,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  aide 
lawyer,  intended  him  for  the  chunh  ;  but  his  own 
inclinations  1*-ing  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1723  (two  years  after  his  father's  di-ath) 
to  the  university  of  TUl'ingen,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  the  well-known  anatomist  Duveruoy. 
In  1725,  he  removed  to  Leydeu,  where  he  attended 
with  much  advantage  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  and. 
of  Alhinus,  and  obtained  the  dei/ree  of  Doct  >r  oi 
Medicine  in  1727.  He  then  visited  London,  when 
he  made  the  ac  piaintmce  of  Sloanc,  Douglas,  and 
Cheselden ;  whence  be  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  to  Pans,  where  for  six  months  he  studied 
anatomy  and  liotany  under  Winslow  and  lie  Jussieu ; 
.  but  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  was  annoyed  by 
his  disaettious.  bavins  threatem-d  to  denounce  him 
to  the  jx>lkc,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  BaseL 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  John  Bernoulli,  the 
celebrated  mathematician.  After  seven  years'  study 
in  these  different  seats  of  learning,  he  returned,  in 
I  his  22d  year,  to  his  native  city,  and  commenced 
■  practice  as  a  physician.  The  professor  of  anatomy, 
j  Meig,  having  fallen  ill,  H.  undertook  the  duties 
I  of  his  class ;  he  likewise  devoted  much  of  bis 
time  about  this  ]>oriod  to  the  botany  of  the  Alps; 
and  also  published  a  celebrated  descriptive  poem, 
entitled  Irte  At  pen  (The  Alps).     In  1735,  he  was 

rointed  physic  an  to  the  hospital,  and  shortly 
rwards,  principal  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
cabinet  of  medals ;  but  these  offices  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  in  1736,  George  II.  wishing  to  establish 
a  university  at  Gottingcn,  offered  him.  the  profes- 
sorship of  medicine,  anatomy,  botany,  and  surgery, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  From 
this  time,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  for  the  next  IS  years  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
teaching  nud  to  original  research.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  GUttingen :  and  the  momoirsof  the  society, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Commi'iifarii 
Societal*  Key'ut  Scienliamm  Gottin<jen«is,  contain 
many  of  his  paj>ers.  During  the  ]>eriod  that  he 
held  the  professorship — viz.,  from  1736  to  1753— he 
composed  and  published  86  works  on  medical 
subjects,  chiefly  on  physiology  and  botany ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  lie  contributed  upwards  of  12.000 
notices  or  reviews  of  books  to  the  Odttinf/'udie 
gelehrte  Anzeigen,  a  monthly  periodical  work,  of 
which  he  was  editor.  In  1753.  in  consequenco  of 
|  disputes  with  his  colleagues,  and  probably  in  part 
|  from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  resigned 
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his  chair,  and  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  subsequently  held  several  important  and  honour- 
able offices.  He  still,  however,  retained  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  other  more  substantial  distinctions,  such  as  a 
retiring  allowance,  Ac.  It  was  after  bis  retirement 
from  Gdttingen  that  some  of  his  most  important 
writings  were  published,  amongst  which  must  be 
especially  mentioned  his  Ekmmta  Phys%olo>fia  Cor- 
poris Humani  (Lausanne,  8  vols.  4to,  I7.r>7— 1766) 
— by  far  the  most  important  of  his  works — and 
his  four  Bibliotfiecaz,  or  critical  catalogues  of  works 
on  botany,  surgery,  anatomy,  and  medicine.  The 
increasing  maladies  of  his  later  days  did  not  distract 
his  mind  from  the  study  of  his  favourite  subjects. 
He  recorded  all  the  symptoms  of  his  last  illness— a 
combination  of  gout  and  disease  of  the  bladder — 
and  the  gradual  cessation  of  his  vital  functions  ;  and 
his  last  words,  addressed  to  his  physician,  were: 
•  My  friend,  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat' 

H's  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  was  duly 
recognised  even  in  his  own  lifetime.  In  1730,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  he 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1748 ; 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Utrecht  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  him  as  their  professor ; 
and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  all  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Eutoikj.  His  name  is  especially 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  muscular  irrit- 
ability, which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Mcsci.e 
AND  Muscular  Tissue;  and  if  he  made  but  few 
positive  additions  to  our  knowledge,  his  teaching 
and  writings  impressed  a  new  aspect  on  physiology 
— a  science  of  which  he  has  deservedly  been  termed 
'The  Father/  But,  while  bis  name  is  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  reputation  in 
his  own  country  as  a  poet  probably  exceeds  his 
fame  as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  Die  Elegitche 
Oedichte  (Elegiac  Poems),  Ac  being  still  frequently 
republished  in  Germany. 

HALLEY,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  son  of  a  London  soap-boiler,  born  at 
Haugerston,  near  London,  in  1656,  educated  at  St 
Paul  s  School,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  1673.  He  early  became 
an  cxi»erimeuter  in  physics— before  leaving  school, 
he  had  made  observations  on  the  variation  of  the 
needle.  In  1676,  he  published  a  paper  (Philo- 
tophical  Transaction*)  on  the  orbits  of  the  prin- 
cipal planets ;  also  observations  on  a  spot  on  the 
■un,  from  which  he  inferred  its  rotation  round  its 
axis.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  St 
Helena,  where  for  two  years  he  applied  himself  to 
the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  he  published  in  1679 
(Catalogut  SteUarum  Avttralium).  On  his  return, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
deputed  by  that  body  to  go  to  Danzig  to  settle  a 
controversy  between  Hooke  and  Helvetius  respect- 
ing the  proper  glasses  for  astronomical  observations. 
In  1630,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  during  which 
he  made  observations  with  Cassi-  i  at  Paris  on  the 
great  comet  wVeh  goes  by  his  name,  and  the  return 
of  which  he  predicted.  His  observations  on  this 
comet  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  Newton's 
calculation  of  a  comet's  orbit.  H.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1681.  and  in  1683  published  (Phil.  Tran*.) 
his  theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magu The 
next  year,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton 
--the  occasion  being  his  desire  for  a  test  of  a  con- 
jecture which  he  had  made  that  the  centrijietal  force 
in  the  solar  system  was  one  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  He  found  that  Newton 
had  anticipated  him,  both  in  conjecturing  and  in 
demonstrating  this  fact  For  an  account  of  H.'s 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Prineipia, 


see  Newtok.  In  1686,  H.  published  an  account  of 
the  trade-winds  and  monsoons  on  seas  near  and 
between  the  tropics,  which  he  followed  by  some 
other  chemico- meteorological  papers.  In  1692,  he 
published  his  hypothesis  relative  to  the  change  in 
the  Variations  of  the  Needle,  to  test  the  truth  of 
which,  by  obtaining  measures  of  the  variations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  sent  in  1698  in 
command  of  a  ship  to  the  western  ocean  ;  but  his 
crew  mutinied,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
next  year,  however,  he  sailed  again  on  the  same 
expedition,  and  the  result  of  his  olwervations  was 
given  to  the  world  in  a  general  chart,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy  with 
half-pay  for  life.  Soon  after,  he  made  a  chart  of  the 
tides  in  the  Channel,  and  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  for  the  emi^ror  of  Austria  On  the  death 
of  Dr  Wallis  in  1703,  he  was  appointed  Savillian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1705  he 
published  his  researches  on  the  orbits  of  the  ooraeta 
In  1713,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  Ijceame 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1716  he  made 
valuable  experiments  with  the  diving-bell,  which 
were  afterwards  published;  and  in  17*20,  after  the 
death  of  Flamsteed,  he  became  astronomer- royal,  and 
continued  without  assistance  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Observatory  with  unremitting  energy. 
In  this  office,  and  engaged  especially  in  studying 
the  moon's  motions,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life, 
In  1729  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich, 
14th  January  1742,  86  years  old.  H  had  married, 
in  1686,  a  daughter  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  Ex- 
chequer, by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Besides 
the  writings  mentioned,  H.  wrote  many  others. 
His  Tabuhe  Asironomica  did  not  apjiear  till  1749. 
Among  his  principal  discoveries  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  long  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  slow  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion.  He  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
who  predicted  the  return  of  a  comet,  and  also  of 
having  recommended  the  observation  of  the  transits 
of  Venus  with  a  tow  to  determining  the  sun's 
parallax — a  method  of  ascertaining  the  parallax 
first  suggested  by  James  Gregory. 

HALLEY'S  COMET.   See  Comet. 

HA'LLOWELL,  a  city  in  Maine,  United  States, 
America,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  KenneW,  two 
miles  south-south-east  from  Augusta.  It  has  an 
academy,  ten  schools,  two  tanneries,  factories  of 
cotton,  oil-cloth,  Ac,  and  a  large  coasting- trade  in 
lumber  and  granite.  Steamboats  aud  vessels  of 
nine  feet  draught  can  load.    Pop.  4769. 

HALLOW-EVEN,  or  HALLOWEEN,  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows, 
or  festival  of  All  Saints,  which  being  the  1st  of 
November,  Halloween  is  the  evening  of  the  3 1  at  of 
October.  In  England,  it  was  long  customary  to 
crack  nuts,  duck  for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and 
perform  other  harmless  fireside  revelries.  While 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Scotland,  the  Hal- 
loween ceremonies  of  that  country  partook  more  of 
a  superstitious  character;  taking,  among  rustics, 
the  form  of  a  charm  to  discover  who  should  l>e  his 
or  her  partner  for  life.  Of  these  now  almost  ex- 
ploded customs,  the  best  summary  is  that  contained 
in  Burns's  well-known  poem  Halloween.  We  refer 
to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  for  some  notice  of 
old  Hallow-even  practices. 

HALLUCINATIONS  are  morbid  condition* 
of  mind  in  which  •perception  takes  place  when*  no 
impression  has  been  made  u*<on  the  external  organs 
of  the  s'tecial  senses,  and  where  the  object  is  )<elifved 
to  be  real  and  existing.  A  picture  is  present- -d  to 
the  imagination  when  no  ray  of  light  Las  UUmx 
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upon  the  eye;  a  voice  is  beard  when  all  around 
ii  silent ;  a  pleasant  smell  nils  the  nostril  when 
neither  dowers  nor  feast  give  forth  their  fragrance. 
Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  consciousness  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  consist  in  erroneous  interpretations  of 
re.il  sensations.    A  form  passes  across  the  vision, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  phantom,  or  a  demon,  or 
what  is  not  and  cannot  oc ;  a  voice  may  address 
the  listener  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  friendship, 
which  before  they  reach  the  mind  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  insults  and  calumnies ;  and  the  fresh 
odour  of  a  rose  may  suggest  notions  of  (toison  and 
pollution.    But  hallucinations  may  involve  internal 
experiences  as  well  as  the  reports  from  the  outer 
world  ;  nor  is  it  invariably  possiblo  or  necessary  to 
distinguish  hallucinations  from  delusions.  There 
is  a  com|wsite  state  in  which  the  external  impres- 
sion is  imaginary,  and  the  interpretation  from  such 
an  impression,  had  it  been  real,  is  erroneous.  A 
clock  »  heard  by  a  patient  to  strike  where  not 
a  sound  is  audible  by  others,  and  the  chime  is 
held  to  be  the  announcement  of  the  crack  of 
doom.     In  all  these  cases,  the  sensorinm  itself 
must  be  held  to  be  at  fault,  whether  the  nerves 
of  seeing,  hearing,  Ac,  be  struetundly  affected  or 
sot   These  phenomena  are  observed  in  connection 
with  all  the  senses,  but  in  different  proportions  ;  the 
frequency  Wing  perhaps  in  relation  to  the  numler 
of  healthy  sensations  of  which  the  organ  is  the 
natural  channel,  and  to  the  degree  of  excitement 
and  cultivation  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  subjected. 
According  to  one  authority,  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing constitute  two-thirds  of  the  whole  olwerved  ; 
but,  U|>on  a  more  careful  analysis,  the  following 
tabular  expression  of   frequency  appears  to  l»e 
correct:  hallucinations  of  hearing,  40;  of  vision,  48; 
of  taste,  8  :  of  touch,  3  ;  of  smell,  1.    These  condi- 
tions are  detectable  in  all  mental  diseases  ;  hut  the 
proportion  varies  according  to  the  form  and  the 
Intensity  of  the  alienation.    All  nre  more  frequent 
in  mania  than  in  monomania  and  fatuity ;  and  errors 
of  vision  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  hearing 
in  mania.     I/ord  Brougham  at  one  time  held  that 
the  presence  of  hallucinations  should  Ik>  elected  into 
a  crucial  test  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  lYactical 
men,  however,  demonstrate  that  derangement  is 
not  necessarily  conjoined  with  such  a  symptom. 
Eaquirol  held  that  of  100  lunatics,  four-fifths  would 
be  affected  with  hallucinations.     Of   145  indivi- 
duals in  Bicetre,  Baudry  found  that  o«i  presented 
hallucinations ;  and  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Thnre  and  Aubanel  in  the  same  hospital  shewed 
122  affected  out  of  443  maniacs,  monomaniacs, 
demon  U,  &c    Briere  de  Boisroont,  Des  J/atiucina- 
Hons  (Paris,  1845) ;  Aultanel  and  Thore,  Recherche* 
8t(ttuti>{ufs  t'aUea  d  fllomke  de  Bkttre ;  Michea, 
Ihi  Dtlire  de*  Senmtions  (Paris,  1848). 

HnUurinntinnt  of  Sane  Men. —  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  hallucinations  can  readily  be  traced  to 
mental  alienation,  which  is  cognizable  by  other 
signs,  or  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
impair  or  jiervert  without  overthrowing  the  mind ; 
or  to  general  constitutional  states,  or  positive 
diseases,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Xicolai,  which 
involve  distur)>ance  of  the  functions  of  the  external 
senses.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  included  under  any  of  these 
categories  ;  where  objects  appear  ;  voices  tempt, 
threaten,  soothe,' or  where  a  series  of  impressions 
are  received  by  the  mind,  without  any  corrcsix>nding 
sensation  ;  where  the  system  is  perfectly  healthy, 
and  where  the  individual  affected  is  conscious  that 
what  he  sees  or  hears  is  unreal  Medical  experience, 
goes  to  shew  that  under  such  circum- 
the  nerve,  or  some  organ  connected  with 


the  development  of  sj>ecial  sensation,  or  the  brain 
itself,  is  in  an  abnormal  or  excited  condition,  m  hich 
falls  short  of  disease,  not  interfering  with  the  regular 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  these  parts 
of  the  economy,  and  not  King  detectable  in  any 
other  way,  and  which  is  sometimes  compatible  with 
great  intelligence,  and  even  genius.  As  illustrative 
of  the  latter  proposition,  and  of  the  least  morbid 
aspect  of  such  pliantasmata,  it  may  l>e  mentioned 
that  the  late  Earl  Grey  was  haunted  by  a  gory  head, 
which  he  could  exorcise  at  will.  Swcdenborg,  while 
nt  the  head  of  the  government,  saw  mcmlx-re  of  tho 
heavenly  hierarchy  seated  among  the  ministers  at 
the  council  tionrd.  and  bowed  reverentially  to  them. 
Bernadottc  encountered  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak  in 
his  rides ;  and  a  patient  has  been  described  who  was 
followed  first  by  a  cat,  then  by  a  tatterdemalion 
beggar,  and  then  by  a  skeleton  which  never  left 
him,  walked  side  by  side,  joined  his  family  circle, 
and  j>eered  through  his  curtains  at  night.  Yet 
Swedenborg  knew  that  it  was  not  flesh  and  blood 
realities  he  acknowledged  ;  the  king  shrunk  from, 
but  repudiated  the  red  cloak  ;  and  the  patient  dis- 
l>elieved  the  skeleton,  and  detected  its  true  nature 
and  origin. 

HALMALILLE  [Berrya  amonilla),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  TUiaceee,  closely  allied  to  the  Lime  or 
Linden  tree  of  Kuroj>e,  and  much  resembling  it,  but 
larger  ;  a  native  of  Ceylon,  much  valued  for  its 
timber,  which  is  a  favourite  housebuilding  wood  in 
that  island,  and  is  employed  also  for  carts,  casks, 
and  all  household  purposes,  and  also  for  boat- 
building, as  it  is  believed  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
marine  worms,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  unctu- 
osity,  to  preserve  the  ironwork  from  rust.  It  is 
exported  to  Madras — where,  from  the  principal  port 
of  exportation,  it  is  known  as  Trincomali  Wood — 
and  the  Masula  boats,  which  brave  the  formidable 
surf  there,  are  made  of  it.    It  is  a  light  wood. 

HA'LOGENS.  This  term,  which  is  equivalent 
to  '  salt-producers,'  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
huU,  salt,  and  includes  a  very  distinct  and  well- 
characterised  group  of  non-metallic  elements— viz., 
chloriue,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  which  form 
with  metals  compounds  analogous  to  sea-salt. 

The  following  are  their  most  important  charac- 
teristics : 

1.  They  combine  directly  and  at  an  ordinary  tern* 
perature  with  the  metals,  for  which  they  exhibit  a 
very  strong  affinity  ;  and  their  combinations  with 
the  metals  present  those  properties  which  pertain 
to  Salts  (q.  v.).  No  elements  excepting  these  four 
jioesess  the  property  of  entering  into  direct  combin- 
ation with  metals,  and  of  thus  forming  salt-like 
compounds.  When  united  with  the  same  metal,  the  ; 
salts  wliich  the  different  halogens  form  are  iso- 
morphous ;  thus,  for  example,  the  chloride,  iodide, 
bromide,  and  fluoride  of  potassium  all  crystallise  in 
cubes. 

2.  They  all  have  a  very  energetic  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  with  which  they  all  unite  in  one  definite 
proportion — viz.,  2  volumes  of  the  gas  or  vajtour  of 
the  halogen  with  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  the  union 
occurring  without  change  of  bulk,  that  is  to  say, 
being  represented  by  4  volumes,  and  the  resulting 
gaseous  compound  Wing  intensely  acid,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  acids  thus  formed  are  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  and  hydrolluorio 
acids.  Moreover,  all  these  halogens  (except 
fluorine)  form  powerful  acids  with  five  atoms  of 
oxygen— viz.,  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acids  ;  and 
their  salts  present  numerous  points  of  resemblance, 

HA'LOID  SALTS.  These  are  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  the  Halogens  (q.  ▼.) 
with  a  metal   We  may  mention  chloride  of  sodium 
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(NaCl),  bromide  of  silver  (AgBr),  fluoride  of  calcinm 
(CaF),  and  iodide  of  potassiam  (KI),  as  examples. 

HALORAGIA'CE/E,  or  HALORA'GE/E,  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to 
Omgracetc  (q.  v.).— There  are  about  seventy  known 
species,  herbaceous  or  half -shrubby ;  pretty  much 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic,  or 
growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
nave  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally 
small,  and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance. 
Nor  have  any  of  them  any  important  uses,  except 
those  of  the  genus  Tm/*t  (q.  v.).  The  only  British 
eiiecies  are  the  Mare's  Tail  (Hippuri*  vulgaris)  and 
the  Watermilfoils  (Myriopltyllum). 

HALOS,  PARHELIA,  CORONA,  Ac.  It 
would  not  t>e  easy  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
distinct  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  above 
classes ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  consider 
a  few  only  of  the  principal  varieties  ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  causes  of  these  be  thoroughly  understood, 
those  of  the  others  present  no  further  difficulties, 
except  such  as  are  of  a  purely  mathematical  nature. 

The  first  class  we  have  to  consider  is  very  com- 
mon. When  the  Bun  or  moon  is  partially  obscured 
by  a  mist  or  cloud,  the  latter  not  being  of  the 
species  -called  cirrus  (see  Clodd),  it  is  almost 
invariably  surrounded  by  coloured  rings  of  a  few 
degrees  only  in  diameter,  called  Corona  (crowns). 
Those  surrounding  the  sun  cannot  always  be  seen 
directly ;  but  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  still 
water,  or  of  a  glass-plate  blackened  at  the  back, 
the  glare  of  the  sun-bght  is  sufficiently  diminished 
to  permit  the  corona  to  be  seen.  This  meteor 
depends  on  the  Diffraction  (q.  v.)  of  light,  caused 
by  the  small  spheres  or  vesicles  of  water  which 
compose  the  cloud,  and  can  easily  be  imitated 
by  looking  at  a  bright  object  through  a  piece  of 
glass  which  has  been  breathed  upon,  or  dusted 
with  Lycnpodium  seed.  If  the  diffracting  particles 
be  all  of  the  same  site,  the  rings  are  very  well 
marked ;  but  since  they  become  smaller  as  the 
particles  increase  in  size,  ordinary  fogs  and  clouds, 
which  generally  contain  particles  of  very  different 
dimensions,  give  a  coraj>osite  effect,  which  spoils  the 
distinctness,  and  greatly  limits  the  number  of  the 
rings.  Thus,  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
number  or  colours  of  the  corona,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  their  diminution  in  diameter  is  a 
aign  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  watery  spheres 
which  cause  them,  and  therefore  in  general  betokens 
approaching  rain,  which  comes  when  the  particles 
are  no  longer  able,  on  account  of  their  size,  to  float 
in  the  air  without  sensibly  falling.  As  before  men- 
tioned, this  ap|»carance  is  very  common,  and,  in  fact, 
we  scarcely  see  a  fragment  of  a  cloud  near  the  sun 
which  does  not  give  traces  of  colour,  depending  on 
the  average  size  of  the  particles  of  which  it  con- 
sists, and  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 

A  different  form  of  corona  is  sometimes  seen  to 
surround  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  head,  when 
cast  by  the  sun  on  a  bank  of  fog— in  this  case  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  glory.  To  tliis  class  belong  the 
colours  generally  seen  about  the  famous  •Spectre 
of  the  Brocken.'  See  Bkockkn.  The  same  appear- 
ances are  very  frequently  seen  round  the  shadow 
of  the  spectator  when  thrown  on  muddy  water,  or 
water  carrying  numerous  small  particles  of  sand. 
The  optical  explanation,  founded  mainly  upon  reflec- 
tion and  interference,  is  complete,  but  not  suited 
to  our  pages. 

So  far  the  phenomena  depend  merely  on  the 
cloud  or  fog  consisting  of  small  particles;  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  about  the  thape  of  the  particleB. 
Spherical  drops  of  water  produce  Rainbows  (q.  v.), 
and  upon  the  vesicular  form  that  ~ 


[  assumes  in  the  air,  probably  depend  the  blue  of  the 
I  sky  and  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 
I  But  halos  (Or.)  and  parhelia  (Gr.  false  or  mock 
suns)  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  air  of  innu- 
merable crystals  of  ice,  generally  forming  a  light 
cirrus  cloud.  We  cannot  enter  upon  a  complete 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  but  we  shall  give 
a  general  idea  of  their  origin,  referring  the  student 
who  wishes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  a  memoir  by  Bravais  (Journal  de  VEcole  Pol  {/tech- 
nique, xviii.),  who  has  himself  repeatedly  witnessed 
and  carefully  measured  the  various  appearances  in 
question. 

J    The  theory  of  halos  was  first  roughly  attempted 
I  by  Hltyghena  ;  but  although  his  explanations  are  in 
the  main  correct  (at  all  events,  as  regards  the  very 
simplest  of  the  appearances),  they  aix»  based  on  the 
utterly  inadmissible  supposition,  that  the  halo-pro- 
ducing clouds  are  formed  of  cylinders  of  water,  each 
having  an  opaque,  frozen  nucleus.    It  will  lie  seen 
that  the  results  of  this  supposition  agree  with  those 
of  the  correct  one  in  a  few  cases  only.  Further 
progress  was  impossible  until  the  crystalline  form 
and  the  refractive  index  of  ice  were  observed.  Both 
of  these  observations  are  of  great  difficulty  ;  but 
they  have  been  carried  out  by  Wollaston  and  others 
with   considerable  accuracy.     After  Huygbens, 
!  Mariotte,  admitting  the  crystalline  form  of  ico- 
particles,  made  some  great  steps  in  advance,  and 
,  much  of  what  he  left  unexplained  was  successfully 
supplied  by  Young,  and  after  him  by  Kaemtz. 
!  The  most  complete  and  systematic  explanation  of 
j  the  whole  subject,  however,  is  that  of  Bravais, 
already  referred  to.   There,  references  are  given  to 
nearly  all  the  accurately  recorded  observations  of 
halos  and  parhelia — the  great  mass  of  which,  of 
course,  are  due  to  arctic  voyagers,  especially  Scoresby 
.  and  Parry. 

Water  crystallises  in  the  form  of  regular  hexa- 
1  gonal  prisms,  sometimes  with  plane  ends  perpen- 
i  dicular  to  the  sides  (as  in  fig.  I ),  sometimes  with 
1  hexagonal  pyramids  as  terminals  (fig.  2).    There  is 
1  also  an  immense  variety  of  much  more  complex 
forms  ;  but  uj>on  the  simpler  and  more  common 
ones  already  mentioned, 
'  depend  the  ordinary  cases 
of  the  phenomena  we  are 
about  to  describe.  Now, 
if  we  consider  any  two 
non  jwvrallol  faces  of  one 
of  the  above  crystals,  it 
is  clear  that  their  com- 
bination   must   act  as 
a    prism,  decomposing 
white  light,  which  [tasses 
through  them,  into  its 

constituent  colours.  Every  such  crystal,  then, 
placed  somewhere  near  the  line  joining  the  ey* 
and  sun,  must  in  general  send  to  the  former  some 
definitely  coloured  ray  from  each  effective  pair  of 
surfaces.  The  refractive  index,  however,  of  ice  is 
such  that  no  ray  can  pass  through  a  prism  of  it 
whose  angle  is  greater  than  about  99  '5 ;  and  we 
are  therefore  limited  to  pairs  of  faces  whose  inclina- 
tion is  not  superior  to  this.  The  most  imjwrtant 
pairs  are  two  alternate  faces  of  the  prism  (fig.  1), 
where  the  inclination  is  60*,  and  a  face  with  a 
terminal  plane  (fig.  1),  the  angle  being  90*. 

Hah  of  22°  Radius. — We  may  now  suppose 
prisms  of  ice,  with  refracting  angles  of  60*.  to  be 
distributed  (with  every  possible  position  of  their 
axes)  nearly  between  the  sun  and  tne  spectator,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  appearances  produced  must 
be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  the  line  joining  the 
eye  and  sun,  and  must  therefore  consist  of  coloured 
-  with  the  sun  as  centre.   To  attain  a  more 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  circles,  suppose 
that  we  are  dealing  with  light  of  one  colour  only  (say 
mi).   Now  (see  PfiiaM),  it  a  beam  of  homogeneous 
litfht  falls  on  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  without  separa- 
tion.   If  the  prism  be  turned  gradually  and  uni- 
furraly  about  its  axis,  the  refracted  ray  also  turns, 
but  not  uniformly — at  first  rapidly,  then  slower, 
till  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  appears  to  be 
stationary  for  a  little  ;  then,  on  further  turning  the 
prism,  the  refracted  ray  retrogrades,  at  first  slowly, 
then  faster.     There  is  therefore  a  position  of  the 
prism,  called  that  of  minimum  deviation,  for  which 
a  slight  alteration  of  the  prism  produces  none  in  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray.     Hence,  as  we  have 
supposed  prisms  to  t»e  in  the  cloud  in  every  possible 
position,  those  which   are  near  the  position  of 
minimum  deviation  will  conspire  to  refract  light  in 
the  tame  direction,  and  their  effects  will  be  added. 
All  the  others  will  cause  a  greater  deviation  of  the 
li^ht,  but  few  will  conspire  to  send  the  light  in  any 
given  direction.    The  appearance  will  therefore  be 
a  bright  circle  of  red  light  surrounding  the  sun  as 
centre,  its   angular   radius   being  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation,  which,  for  a  prism  of  iee  of  60° 
angle,  is  aliout  21    5C.     Inside  this  circle  there 
will  be  no  light ;  outside,  a  feeble  illumination  only, 
becoming  fainter  as  we  go  further  from  the  sun. 
With  orange  light  nlouc,  there  would  be  a  somewhat 
larger  circle,  and  so  on.    Hence,  when  white  light 
falls  on  such  a  system,  the  effect  is  a  circular  halo, 
dark  within,  red  on  its  inner  edge,  and  with  a 
mature  of  more  or  less  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  from  inside  outwards  ;  so  that,  like  the 
rainbow,  which  it  much  resembles,  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Spectrum  (a.  v.). 

If  we  consider  next  the  light  reflected  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  prisms,  this  will  be  white,  and 
diffused  with  approximate  uniformity  all  about  the 


Bat  the  prisms  of  fig.  I  are  not  likely  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air  in  all  positions  alike.  If  the 
prism  be  long  and  tine,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  end  foremost,  L  e.,  with  its  axis  vertical,  or  (it 
may  be)  horizontal  If  it  l>e  a  flat  hexagonal  cake 
(a  frequent  form  of  snow),  it  will  tend  in  the  main 
to  fall  edgeways,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  halo 
which  dejKjnds  upon  the  ice-crystals  having  every 
possible  position,  there  are  distinct  phenomena 
depending  on  an  excess  of  the  crystals  having  their 
axes  vertical  or  horizontal.  If  we  consider  the  sun 
as  just  rising  or  setting,  it  is  plain  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  portions  of  the  halo  will  bo  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  others,  as  these 
parts  are  formed  by  crystals  whose  axes  are  ver- 
tical, and  which  form  the  majority.  There  are 
therefore  to  right  and  left  of  the  sun,  and  on  the 
halo,  bright-coloured  images  of  the  sun,  which  are 
called  parhelia,  or  mock-suns. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  uon-mathematical  reader  the  formation  of 
parhelia  when  the  sun  is  not  on  the  horizon,  and  to 
shew  why  they  then  separate  from  the  halo,  and  are 
formed  externally  to  it,  still,  however,  at  the  same 
altitude  as  the  sun.  We  may,  however,  make  the 
attempt  as  follows :  Suppose  an  indefinitely  long 
vertical  prism ;  rays  of  sunlight  falling  on  this  are 
separated,  as  before,  but  if  the  sun  be  not  on  the 
horizon,  they  no  longer  fall  on  the  prism  perpendi- 
cularly to  its  edge.  Optics,  however,  shews  us  that 
for  this  oblique  incidence  also  there  is  a  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  and  therefore  one  angular 
distanoo  trom  the  sun  at  which  the  effect*  of  a  great 
number  of  prisms  conspire,  while  far  fewer  conspire 
at  any  other  angle.  It  is  also  shewn  that  this 
minimum  angle  is  greater  as  the  incidence  is  more 
©clique.   Alao  the  inclination  of  the  incident  and 


refracted  rays  to  the  edge  of  a  prism  is  Always  the 

same,  however  the  ray  may  fall.  Hence,  as  the 
edges  of  the  prisms  in  question  are  vertical,  the 
refracted  rays  appear  to  come  from  a  point  at 
the  same  nltitude  as  the  sun,  and,  by  what  was 
remarked  above,  further  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is 
higher.  Hence  the  formation  of  the  parhelia  con- 
sisting of  two  coloured  images  of  the  sun,  at  the 
same  altitude  as  that  body,  and  further  l>eyond 
the  halo  as  the  sun  is  higher.  Accurate  measure- 
ments of  their  distance  from  the  sun  for  different 
altitudes  have  Wen  found  to  accord  exactly  with 
the  results  of  calculation  from  the  optical  data.  Set 
PP  (fig.  3). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  vertical 
prisms,  of  course  appears  to  come  from  an  image  of 
the  sun  in  a  vertical  mirror,  which,  by  optical  laws, 
must  have  the  same  altitude  as  the  sun  itself. 
Such  images  then  form  a  white  horizontal  small 
circle,  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  parheba. 
This  is  often  observed,  and  helps  to  corroborate  the 
above  theory  of  the  coloured  appearances.  See  the 
dotted  line  PSP  (fig.  3). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  horizontal  terminals 
of  these  prisms  must  evidently  produce  a  siugle 
white  image  of  the  sun,  as  much  Ik- low  the  horizon 
as  he  is  above  it,  and  vice  vend.  This  appearance  is 
also  common  enough. 

Tangent  Arcs  to  the.  Halo  of  22*. — We  have  seen 
tliat  in  many  cases  the  prisms  of  ice  are  so  nhort  as 
to  be  hexagonal  plates.  Their  natural  |»osition  in 
falling  will  be  edge  foremost,  or  there  will  be  a 
multitude  of  snow-crystals  whose  axes  are  nearly 
horizontal,  but  of  course  arranged  in  all  directions 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  Let  us  consider  first  all 
those  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  spectator  with  the  sun  ;  these  evidently 
(by  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  parheba 
given  above)  form  parhelia  on  the  halo  at  its  upper 
and  lower  points.  Another  set,  whoBe  axes  are  also 
nearly  horizontal  and  parallel,  but  slightly  inclined 
to  the  former,  will  form  parhelia  to  one  or  other 
side  of  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  sun, 
and  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence,  the 
angle  of  deviation  is  increased,  and  these  are  outside 
the  halo.  They  are  further  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  sun's  vertical  plane,  and  further  outside  the 
halo  as  the  crystals  are  more  and  more  turned 
in  their  horizontal  plane.  The  complete  result  is 
a  brightly  coloured  pair  of  arcs,  which  touch  the 
halo  at  its  upper  and  lower  points,  and  lie  completely 
outside.  For  certain  elevations  of  the  sun,  these 
combine,  forming  a  curve  like  an  ellipse,  whose 
|  centre  is  the  sun,  whose  larger  axis  is  horizontal,  and 
1  which  touches  the  halo  externally  at  its  upper  and 
lower  points. 

Halo  of  4f»*.— This  depends  upon  the  right-angled 
prisms,  formed  by  combining  a  terminal  plane  with 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  ;  and  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  different  refracting  angle, 
and  its  consequent  greater  dimensions,  its  explana- 
tion and  its  appearance  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
halo  of  22*. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  both  for  brightness 
and  sejtaration  of  colours,  of  all  the  halos,  is  the 
coloured  arc  which  touches  the  halo  of  46  at  its 
upper  point.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  through  the  upper  edges  of  prisms 
similar  to  fig.  1,  and  whose  axes  are  veiiiral.  It  is 
therefore  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  parhelia  of 
the  halo  of  22°  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this,  that  there  is  but  one  instance  recorded 
in  which  the  former  appeared  without  the  latter ; 
and  its  absence  was  then  easily  accounted  for  by 
there  being  no  cloud  of  ice-crystals  near  enough  the 
sun  to  produce  the  parhelia,   See  fig.  3. 
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There  are  also  sometimes  seen  brightly  coloured 
arcs  touching  one  on  each  side  the  lower  half  of  the 
halo  of  46*.  They  are  explained  by  the  right 
angles  of  prisma  whose  axes  are  horizontal.  Again, 
a  parhelion  being  itself  a  source  of  light,  sometimes 
very  intense,  may  have  its  surrounding  halos  of  2*2 ', 
&c.  All  phenomena  of  the  latter  class  are  termed 
secondary.  They  are  in  general,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  fainter  than  the  primary  ones,  but  in  favour- 
able circumstances  have  been  distinctly  observed. 

In  addition  to  our  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
results  of  the  prisms  of  60*  and  90*,  we  might  con- 
sider shortly  those  due  to  various  combinations  of 
planes  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  (fig.  2)  with  each 
other,  or  with  planes  of  the  prism ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena depending  on  these,  though  easily  enough 
predicted  mathematically,  are  not  well  suited  lor 
verbal  explanation. 

We  conclude  with  a  rough  geometrical  sketch  of 
a  tolerably  complete  set  of  halos,  observed  by 


Fig.  3. 


Bravais  in  Sweden  in  1839.  The  marks  on  the 
■ketch  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader  to 
which  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  the  various 
portions  belong. 

HA'LOSCOPE,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  optical 
instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravais  of  France,  for 
the  exhibitiou  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
halos,  parhelia,  Ac.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis 
with  a  clock  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
a  rapid  rotation;  two  glass  prisms,  one  hollow  to 
contain  water ;  two  opaque  plates  of  glass  to  obscure 
one  or  two  sides  of  the  prisms,  as  required  in  differ- 
ent experiments ;  a  quadrangular  prism  ;  and  a  small 
arm  carrying  a  mirror  :  this  last  and  the  three 
prisms  arc  all  adapted  for  mounting  on  the  axis.  To 
imitate  the  parhelion,  the  vertical  axis  with  the 
solid  glass  prism  is  set  in  rapid  rotation  in  a 
darkened  chaml>er,  with  a  candle  ten  or  twelve  feet 
distant,  but  with  the  flame  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  rotating  prism ;  two  sides  of  the  prism  are 
to  be  obscured  with  the  movable  opaque  slides  of 
glass.  The  spectator  then  looks  horizontally  at  the 
revolving  instrument,  and  sees  the  parhelion  circle. 
Different  dispositions  of  the  apparatus  produce  the 
allied  phenomena. 

HALSTEAD,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  is  agreeably  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Colne,  about  43  miles  north-east  of  London, 
and  on  the  high-road  from  that  city  to  Norwich.  Its 
parish  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  decorated  chancel. 
The  chief  educational  institution  is  Lady  Mary 
Ramsey's  Grammar  School,  with  a  small  endowment, 
founded  ia  1594.   The  manufactures  are  crape,  silk, 
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velvet,  and  paper;  brick -making  and  straw-plaiting 
are  also  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  6743. 

HA'L YARDS,  the  smaller  ropes  and  tackle  used 
in  hoisting  sails  or  other  portions  of  a  ship's  equip- 
ment. The  signal  halyards  are  running  cords  of  the 
best  white  hemp,  passing  through  a  pulley  in  the 
truck  at  the  mast-head,  or  gaffpoint,  and  thence 
to  the  deck  ;  the  flags  when  attached  to  them  are 
rolled  up,  and  then  hoisted  and  expanded  to  the 
wind  by  a  jerk  when  the  proper  moment  arrives. 

HALYBURTON,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  divine,  born 
1674,  died  17 12.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  including  Natural  Religion  iruuJRcimt,  and 
Revealed  necessary  to  Man's  Happiness ;  The  Oreat 
Concern  of  Salvation ;  and  Ten  Sermons  preached 
before  and  after  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  works,  especially  tho  autobiographic  memoir, 
of  the  4  Holy  Halyburton '  were  once  very  popular 
among  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  they  are  greatly  relished  by  persons  of 
a  serious  dujiosition.  They  were  published,  together 
with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Robert 
Burns,  D.D.  (London,  1835). 

HAM,  according  to  the  writer  of  Genesis,  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  brother  of 
Shem  and  Japheth.  The  w^ord  ia  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  the  Heb.  Hamanv,  *  to  be  hot'  His 
descendants  are  represented  in  the  biblical  narra- 
tive as  peopling  the  southern  regions  of  the  earth, 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya, 
4c  Both  he  and  his  son  Mizraim  appear  to  have 
given  their  name  to  Egypt  in  particular.  The 
Coptic  or  native  name  ot  Egypt  is  Kem  or  Chem, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  Ham,  and  signi- 
fying l>oth  black  and  hot.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
language,  the  name  of  Egypt  is  expressed  hy  the 
two  letters  K.  M.  In  the  Rosetta  Inscription,  the 
word  occurs  more  than  ten  times,  and  is  read  by 
Cham pol lion,  Chmi.  It  is  a  curious,  and  somewhat 
jHTplexing  circumstance,  that  Ham  should  have 
received  a  name  that  must  liave  been  more  appro- 
priate to  his  descendants  than  to  himself,  for  we  are 
not  told,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
was  more  sun-burned  or  blacker  than  his  brothers. 
In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  customarily  urged  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  had  '  prophetic 
significations'— an  hypothesis  which  few  feel  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory. 

HAM,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Soinme,  and  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  is  distant  36  miles  east  southeast  of 
Amiens,  and  about  70  miles  north-north-east  of 
Paris.  It  is  of  ancient  origin ;  coins  were  struck 
here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  (840— S77). 
The  seigniory  or  lordship  of  Ham,  erected  into  a 
dnchy  in  1407,  was  held  by  the  families  of  Courcy, 
Orleans,  Luxemburg,  and  Vendome.  The  town  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  old  fot  tress  or 
castle,  built  by  tho  Constable  de  Saint  Pol  in  1470. 
and  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its  walls  are  39 
feet  thick,  and  its  principal  tower  is  1()8  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Mnrbamf,  Moncey, 
and  others  ;  and  subsequently  of  Polignac,  Chantiv 
lauze,  Feyronnct,  and  Guernou  RanvUle  from  1831  to 
1836  ;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  from  1840  till  1846.  After  the  Cmtp 
<TEtat  of  the  2d  DeeemW  1851,  tho  republican 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamoricierc,  Changarnier,  and 
others  were  kept  here  for  some  time.   Pop  2254. 

HAM,  properly  the  hind  part  or  angle  of  tho 
knee ;  but  usually  appUed  to  the  cured  tlugh  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  or  hog,  more  especially  the  last.  Ham- 
curing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  bacon -curing 
is  performed  in  a  variety  of  methods,  each  country 
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or  district  having  its  own  peculiar  treatment ;  these, 
however,  relate  to  minor  points.     The  essential 
operations  are  as  follows :  The  meat  is  first  well 
robbed  with  bay-salt,  and  either  left  on  a  beuch 
that  the  brine  may  drain  away,  or  covered  np  in  a 
(lose  vessel ;  after  a  few  days  it  is  rubbed  again,  this 
time  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  to  which 
soar  is  sometimes  added,  or  with  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  sugar  alone.    It  is  then  consigned  to  the  bcDch 
or  tub  for  at  least  a  week  longer,  after  which  it  is 
generally  ready  for  drying.    W  et  tailing  requires,  on 
the  whole,  about  three  weeks ;  dry  salting,  a  week 
longer.   Mutton-hams  should  not  be  kept  in  pickle 
looker  than  12  or  14  days.    Some  hama  are  merely 
hung  up  to  dry  without  being  smoked;  others 
are  rrtnoved  to  the  smoking- house,  which  consists 
of  two  and  sometimes  three  stories ;  the  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  lowest,  and  the  meat  in  hung  up  in 
the  second  and  third  stories,  to  which  the  smoke 
ueentU  through  holes  in  the  flooring.   The  fire  is 
kept  up  with  supplies  of  oak  or  beech  chips,  though 
io  «ome  districts,  as  in  Westphalia,  twigs  of  junior, 
and  ia  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  peat,  are  used. 
Fir,  larch,  and  such  kinds  of  wood,  on  account  of 
the  unpleasant  flavour  they  impart,  are  on  no 
account  to  be  used.    The  fire  must  be  kept,  night 
and  day,  in  a  smouldering  state  for  about  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  ham  be  not  more 
than  rive  or  six  inches  deep,  it  is  perfectly  cured. 
Ai  cold  weather  is  preferable  for  this  operation,  it 
it  chiefly  carried  on  during  winter.    Many  of  the 
country- people  in  those  parts  of  England  where 
wood  and  peat  are  used  lor  fuel,  smoke  hams  by 
hanjring  them  up  inside  large  wide  chimneys,  a 
method  common  in  Westmoreland   The  curing  of 
beef  and  mutton  hams  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland; 
that  of  ;>ork-han»,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  large 
ami  important  item  in  the  industry  of  various 
countries.    Westphalia,  in  particular,  is  celebrated 
for  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  its  smoked  hums. 
The  efficiency  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving  meat, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  pymligneous  acid.  See 
PntouoyEons  Acid  and  Creasotk. 

HAMADA'N,  an  important  town  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  is  agreeably  situated 
at  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Elwnnd,  ISO  miles 
west-south-west  of  Teheran,  in  lat  34°  50*  N.,  and 
long,  if?  29  E.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
but  the  trade  and  manufactures  carried  on  imjiart  to 
it  a  lively  and  bustling  air.  It  contains  n  umerous 
caravansaries,  excellent  and  well-furnished  bazaars, 
gardens,  baths,  and  mosques,  as  well  as  two  notable 
tombs,  one  that  of  the  famous  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician  Avicenna  (q.  v.),  which  draws  numer- 
ous |«ilgrims  to  the  town  ;  and  the  other  affirmed 
to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  During  four 
ncnths  in  winter,  the  cold  here  is  excessive,  and 
fuel  with  difficulty  procured ;  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful 
Being  the  centre  of  converging  routes  from  Bagdad. 
Erivan,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan,  it  is  the  seat  of 
•  large  transit  trade,  H.  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  leather;  coarse  carpets,  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  made  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  40,000. 
Recent  explorers  have  concluded,  from  historical 
evidence,  and  from  the  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  found  here,  that  H.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Median  Ecbatana.    See  Ecbatana. 

HA  MADRYADS.    See  Nymphs. 

HAMAMELI'DEJS.  See  Witch  Hazel. 

HAMANN,  JoHAitN  Gkoro,  a  very  original 
thinker  and  author,  who,  on  the  title-page  of  some 
of  his  writings,  called  himself  the  'Magician  of 


the  North,'  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
August  27,  1730.  His  early  life  was  somewhat 
checkered ;  and  a  failure  to  acquit  himself  credit- 
ably in  some  business  with  which  a  merchant  of 
Riga  had  iutrusted  him,  induced  him  to  abandon 
himself  to  dissipation,  from  which  he  was  rescued 
by  reading  the  Bible.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
tiie  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  authors.  He  died  at  Milnster,  June  21, 
1788.  As  an  author,  H.  was  little  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries,  as  he  opposed  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  defended  the  dignity  of  revelation 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Rationalists,  and  was 
thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  multitude  of 
scholars.  His  language,  besides,  was  figurative  and 
symbolical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  frequently 
concealed,  rather  than  revealed  the  depth  of  his 
thinking.  But  his  unmistakable  genius,  and  the 
rich  suggestive neas  of  his  ideas,  were  appreciated 
highly  by  Herder,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Jean  Paul,  and 
other  great  men.  The  influence  which  he  exercised 
u]x>n  Herder's  views  was  very  great.  All  his 
writings  exhibit  a  deeply  spiritual  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal  Fragments  of  them  were 
published  by  Cramer,  under  the  title  Sibyllinischa 
liUitUr  des  Magus  aus  Nordm  (Leip.  1819),  aud  his 
SAmmdiekt  Wertt,  by  F.  Roth  (7  vols.  Berlin,  1821 
—1825  ;  an  8th  voL,  published  by  G.  A.  Wiener. 
Berlin,  1843,  contains  additions  and  explanations). 
His  biography  was  published  by  E  H.  Childe- 
meister  {Jfainann't  Leben  und  Schrijlm,  3  vohv, 
Gotha,  1857). 

HAMBATO,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  South 
America,  stands  in  lat  1'  4'  S.  ami  long.  78*  56*  Wn 
at  the  north-east  base  of  Chimborazo,  with  Ooto- 
paxi,  about  25  miles  distant,  in  front  Its  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  8860  feet.  At  this  altitude,  wheat 
grows  even  nnder  the  equator.  Though  twice 
destroyed — by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1698,  and 
by  an  earthquake  in  1796— H.  has  still  a  flourishing 
trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  and  contains 
about  12,000  inhabitants. 

HA'MBURG,  the  largest  of  the  free  cities  of 
Germany,  and  the  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  lat  53"  32'  N.,  and  long. 
9°  58*  E.  H.  possesses  two  distinct  territories,  the 
one  exclusively  its  own  property,  and  the  other  the 
joint  proj>erty  of  LUbeck  ;  to  the  former  belong 
the  city  with  its  two  euburta  of  St  George  and  St 
Paul,  several  islands  on  the  Elbe,  and  a  small  district 
enclosed  by  Holstein  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ritze- 
btlttel,  in  which  lies  the  town  of  Cuxhaven;  and 
to  the  latter,  the  township  of  Bcrgedorf,  the  village 
of  Geestbacht,  and  the  lands  known  as  Vierlanden, 
16  miles  from  Hamburg.  The  population,  in  1860, 
was  229,941,  of  whom  176,000  belonged  to  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  Jews. 
The  city  of  H.  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  Alster,  and  about  75  miles 
from  the  German  Ocean.  At  high-tide,  vessels  can- 
come  up  the  Elbe  and  unload  in  the  harbours,  while 
by  means  of  the  various  canals  (crossed  by  84 
bridges)  lighters  can  carry  the  cargoes  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  H.  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  canal,  120  feet  wide,  communicating  with  the 
Elbe,  and  following  the  former  line  of  fortifications ; 
the  ramparts  have  been  replaced  since  1819  by 
gardens  and  walks ;  but  the  gates  of  the  city  remain, 
and  are  shut  every  evening,  after  which  a  toll  ia 
demanded.  H.  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town  and 
New  Town ;  but  since  the  great  fire  of  1842,  when 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  city,  including  most  of  its 
public  buildings,  was  burned  down,  its  appearance 
has  been  greatly  altered ;  and  the  present  city  ia 
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remarkable  for  its  fine,  open,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
drained  streets,  and  its  spacious  and  lofty  houses. 
Among  the  churches,  the  principal  is  that  of  St 
Michael,  which  was  built  ui  the  18th  c,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  tower,  the  loftiest  in  Europe 
(470  feet  high) ;  St  Peter's,  which  has  been  recently 
rebuilt;  and  St  George's,  the  foundation  of  which 
dates  from  the  12th  c,  but  which  was  completely 
renovated  in  174*2.  H.  is  essentially  a  commercial 
city,  in  which  merchants  from  various  countries  are 
settled  ;  and  so  much  is  done  to  advance  its  interests 
aa  a  central  depot,  that  one  is  the  more  surprised 
to  find  two  things  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state — 
its  system  of  local  currency,  which  is  intricate  and 
antiquated  ;  and  its  extraordinary  postal  system,  by 
which  each  country  is  left  to  have  its  own  post- 
office,  in  place  of  there  being  one  definite  establish- 
ment for  receiving  and  despatching  letters.  The 
Exchange  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Europe, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  banking- 
offices,  reading-rooms,  an  excellent  commercial 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  with  collections  of  maps, 
sea-charts,  &c.  Among  the  numerous  educational 
establishments  of  H.,  we  may  instance  the  Johan- 
neutn,  a  collegiate  school,  founded  in  1528,  in 
which  is  located  the  public  library,  with  its  80(H) 
MS8.  and  20»MX)0  volumes  ;  Busch's  School  of 
Commerce,  founded  in  1767  ;  the  normal  school  for 
teachers;  and  the  free  schools  which  have  been 
established  in  each  of  the  five  parishes.  The  obser- 
vatory and  botanical  garden  deserve  mention ;  while 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies,  among 
which  the  Verrin  fdr  hamburgijicht  Oeschichte, 
established  in  1839,  by  the  historian  Lappenberg,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic,  have  pro  veil  valuable 
adjuncts  to  education,  many  of  them  having  exten- 
sive libraries  and  museums  of  their  own,  which 
are  rendered  easy  of  access  to  all  who  wish  to 
examine  their  contents.  H.  has  an  academy  of 
painting  and  music,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  two 
spacious  theatres,  and  a  larger  number  of  public 
gardens  and  places  of  amusement  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size.  Its  charitable  institutions  are, 
however,  proportionally  numerous,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  indebted  for  their  endowment  and  sup- 
port to  private  benevolence.  The  most  noted  are 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  founded  by  Solomon  Heine 
in  1841,  and  thrown  open  to  all  Christians  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  1849 ;  the  great 
hospital  in  the  suburb  of  St  George,  founded  in 
1220;  the  Seamen's  Home  (1657);  the  hospice 
for  poor  travellers,  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  and  now  appropriated  to  tho 
maintenance  of  142  aged  persons ;  and  the  Ranhe 
Haus,  which  was  founded  at  Horn,  near  H.,  in  1833, 
by  Joh.  Heinr.  Wichern,  for  the  improvement  of 
depraved  and  abandoned  children. 

H.  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and  next  to  London,  has  the  largest 
money-exchange  transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  transatlantic  emigra- 
tion, and  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  business  in 
ship  insurances.  Its  most  important  branches  of 
home-industry  are  ship-bnilding,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  sugar-refining,  distilling,  and  dyeing,  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  tobacco,  Bail-cloth,  ropes, 
cutlery,  and  salting  meat,  chiefly  for  the  English 
market,  and  for  provisioning  the  ships  that  enter 
the  harbour. 

The  value  of  the  imports  entered  in  H.  in  the  year 
I860  was  609,905,710  marc*  banco  (  =  £44,472,291?), 
of  which  58,312,890  (  =  £4,251,981)  belonged  to 
transatlantic  ports  ;  5220  sea-going  ships,  and  3372 
river-boats,  entered,  and  5045  sea-going  ships,  and 
3148  river-boats,  left  the  harbour  in  that  year.  The 
effective  of  the  merchant  Heet  of  H.,  at  the  close 
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of  1860,  was  as  follows :  Sailirig- vessels,  409 ;  ton- 
nage, 58,770  lasts  (a  last  =  6000  lbs.)  =  157.420 
tons  :  steam-vessels,  47  ;  tonnage,  4526  lasts  =  12,123 
tons.  The  budget  for  1861  gave  10,250,287  marcs 
banco  both  for  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure. 
The  state  debt  was  at  the  close  of  1859,  62,064,925 
marcs  banco  (£4,525,567),  nearly  half  of  which  was 
incurred  to  meet  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  city 
after  the  great  fire. 

The  government  of  H.  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  and  its  constitution,  which  is  based 
upon  the  principles  established  by  an  imperial  com- 
mission in  1712,  and  confirmed  by  the  German  diet 
in  1815,  after  having  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions and  important  changes  at  different  pcTiods, 
was  settled  in  1860  as  follows:  The  sovvrvign 
power  to  be  exercised  by  the  senate  and  the  burghers, 
fhe  senate,  which  is  specially  charged  with  the 
executive,  is  to  be  comjiosed  of  18  members,  9  of 
whom  must  have  graduated  in  law,  and  7  of  the 
remaining  9  must  be  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
civic  or  legislative  body  is  to  consist  of  192  members 
elected  for  6  years,  half  the  number  going  out 
every  3  years.  This  bodv  elect  the  senators  for 
life,  and  the  latter  annually  elect  from  their  own 
body  a  president.  Cases  iu  which  the  senate  and 
the  civic  body  differ  in  opinion,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  at  Lubeck.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  special  tribunals,  and  the 
administration  divided  into  distinct  departments. 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  burgher  council 
are  public  Perfect  freedom  of  religion  is  allowed. 
Every  citizen  is  bound  to  perform  military  duty, 
and  the  city  maintains  a  paid  force  of  2160  men, 
and  a  well-drilled  burgher-guard  of  10,000  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  H  has  a  combined  vote  with 
the  other  Hanseatic  towns  in  the  German  diet,  and 
a  separate  vote  in  the  'Plenum.'  Its  contingent 
to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation  (q.  v.)  is 
1298  men,  while  it  is  bound  by  the  diet  to  main- 
tain 1050  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery, 
and  one  of  horse,  to  garrison  the  citv.  The  arms 
of  the  republic  are  a  silver  wall  with  throe  silver 
towers  and  an  open  gate  on  a  red  field,  surmounted 
by  a  helm  and  flag  in  the  midst  of  three  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  The  national  colours  are  white 
and  red. 

H.  began  to  attain  some  importance  as  a  trading 
place  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  city  by  the  Emperrr  Otho  IV.  In  1241,  it 
combined  with  Lubeck  in  the  formation  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  (q.  v.),  and  from  that  time  it  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  consideration,  augmenting  its 
territories  by  the  purchase  of  Ritzebllttei  and  several 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  c,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  carried 
across  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Alster,  which 
were  principally  occupied  by  fugitives  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Disputes  with  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
who,  as  Dukes  of  Holstein,  claimed  supremacy  over 
some  portions  of  tho  state,  kept  H.  constantly 
embroiled  in  (tetty  wars  with  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, until  Denmark,  in  1768,  finally  conceded  its 
rights.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  continued  to 
increase  till  the  occiqiation  of  Northern  Germany 
by  the  French  in  1803,  when  it  underwent  a  scries 
of  misfortunes  and  insults,  which  culminated  in 
the  terrible  siege  which  the  French  under  Davout 
sustained  within  its  walls  in  1813 — 1814,  when  they 
drove  40,000  citizens  forth  in  mid-winter,  many  of 
whom  perished  of  hunger.  In  1815,  H.  joined'the 
German  Confederation  as  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  and 
since  that  period  its  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
advancing  with  a  steady  progress,  which  the  great 
calamity  of  the  fire  of  1842  scarcely  checked  even 
temporarily.    See  Klttden's  ErdkuneU;  Wa^nEus, 
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IfomlincK  d.  Gtogr.  und  Stat*. ;  Boedeker's  Dtutseh- 
land;  and  Almanack  dt  Gotka,  1862. 

HA'MELN,  an  interesting  town,  and  formerly  a 
fortress  of  Hanover,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  l>cautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  Weser,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hamel 
with  that  river,  25  mih*  south- west  of  Hanover. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  formerly  surmounted  by 
20  towers,  ami  defended  by  a  fort,  which,  how- 
ever, was  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1806.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  aud  is  full  of  wooden  houses  in  the 
oM  German  stylo ;  has  three  churches,  including 
the  Munster,  a  tine  old  editice,  dating  from  1127, 
and  now  falling  into  ruin  ;  and  a  large  educational 
institution  built  in  1827.  The  chain-bri<lge  at 
H,  crossing  the  Weser,  was  completed  iu  1839, 
and  is  about  780  English  feet  in  lon^tlu  Top. 
7W.K).  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  brewing ;  in  the 
manufacture  of  pa]>er,  cement,  woollen  ^oods,  and 
carets ;  and  iu  agriculture,  salmon- fishing,  and 
general  trade.  In  the  earliest  times,  H.  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
itic  Confederation. 


HAMI'LCAR  was  a  name  borne  by  several 
distinguished  Carthaginians,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were  —  1.  The  commander  of  the  great  Sicilian 
expedition,  480  B.  c. ;  2.  One  of  the  commanders  of 
a  Carthaginian  army,  defeated  by  Timoleon,  the 
Corinthian  ueneral,  at  the  Crimissus,  339  B.C;  3. 
(•nrnaincd  Rhodanus),  the  ambassador  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  fall  of  Tyre  ;  4.  The  governor  of 
Sicily,  317  B,  c. ;  5.  The  son  of  Giseo,  who  succeeded 
the  preceding,  and  carried  on  military  operations 
against  the  Syracusans  and  other  states  with  great 
success,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and  put  ! 
to  death ;  6.  A  commander  during  the  first  Punic  | 
War,  who  was  very  successful  against  the  Romans 
hy  land  in  Sicily,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  in  a 
•ea-finht  off  Ecnomns.  and  was  thereafter  recalled 
to  Africa  to  opjmse  Regulus. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  was  H.  surnamed  Barca 
or  Barak,  Lc,  'lightning.'  While  very  young,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily,  in  247  B.c,  at  which  time  the 
Konians  hail  possession  of  almost  all  the  island.  H.'s 
6rst  care  was  to  discipline  his  infantry  thoroughly  ; 
he  then  established  himself  on  Mount  Ercte  (now 
PfUtgrino,  near  Palermo),  and  from  this  point  made 
pillaging  excursions  in  all  directions,  sending  his 
privateers  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  north  as 
Cunue,  thus  obtaining  almndant  supplies  for  his 
truopg.  From  this  position  the  Romans  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  him,  but  in  vain.  After  three  years,  he 
.Vrft  Ercte,  and  established  himself  on  Mount  Eryx, 
keeping  up  bis  communication  with  Drepanum  and 
the  sea,  where  the  same  tactics  were  repeated  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  same  want  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  having  been  totally  defeated  off  the  Aegates 
Islands.  241  B.C.,  H.  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  fortress,  and  evacuate  Sicily.  While  H.  was 
engaged  in  Sicily,  he  had  made  large  promises  to  his 
mercenary  troops,  which  he  was  unable  to  perform  ; 
they  revolted  in  consequence,  and  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  African  tribes.  Hanno  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  but  failed  ;  H.  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  the  command,  and  succeeded  in  utterly 
defeating  the  relwls,  capturing  all  their  towns,  and 
lotting  to  death  their  leaders.  H.  was  next 
»])pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  and  was  engaced  for  some  time  in  wars  with 
Ut  neighbouring  tribes,  which  were  abruptly  ended 
hv  RL's  entering  upon  his  Spanish  campaign  in  (prob- 
ably) 236  B-  C  His  great  aim  was  to  found  a  new 
•mpire  in  Spain,  from  which,  as  his  basis,  he  might 


assail  the  Romans.  Such  a  kingdom  he  saw  wonfo 
increase  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  native  country, 
and  atone  to  her  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
This  his  great  puqtose  Hasdrubal  and  Hannihal 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  He  marched  westward, 
while  the  fleet  under  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal. 
cruised  along  tho  coast ;  he  then  crossed  over  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  made  war  on  the  nati— <• 
of  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  he  penetcated  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  subdued  many  tribes 
and  cities,  and  amassed  immense  wealth,  lie  spent 
nine  years  in  Sjwin,  and  at  length,  in  228  B.C., 
met  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle  while  lighting 
against  tho  Vettones.  His  military  genius  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  son  Hannibal. 

HA'MILTON.  a  city  of  Canada  West,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Wentworth,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  or  rather  of  that  detached  section 
of  it  which,  under  the  name  of  Burlington  Bay,  is 
connected  with  the  main  body  of  the  Take  by  the 
Burlington  Canal.  H.  is  45  mdes  from  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  38  from  Toronto,  aud  378  from  Moutreal. 
It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  finest  grain- 
producing  country  in  America,  and  it  is  also  an 
important  centre  of  the  chief  Canada  railways, 
the  Great  Western,  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  and 
tho  Hamilton  aud  Port  Dover  lines.  The  rapid 
increase  of  its  population  is  remarkable.  In  1841, 
it  was  about  3500 ;  in  1850,  10.312  ;  and  by  the  la*t 
census  (1861),  it  is  officially  stated  at  19.096.  As 
ft  port  of  entry,  H.  was,  in  1858,  inferior  only  to 
Toronto  within  its  own  half  of  the  colony.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  of  H.  are  extensive ; 
the  principal  are  locomotive-works,  foundries,  and 
car-works.  The  city  returns  one  member  to  the 
legislative  assembly. 

HAMILTON,  a  parliamentary  and  munici]>al 
burgh,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  Iwuik  of 
the  Clyde,  in  the  centre  of  a  finely  wooded  district, 
about  11  miles  south  east  of  Glasgow,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  straggling, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  rural  ap|*earaiice, 
many  of  the  houses  having  a  piece  of  garden -ground 
attached.  The  town  contains  twelve  churches : 
numerous  good  schools  -  of  which  the  Academy  and 
St  John's  Grammar  School  are  the  most  important ; 
the  couutyhall,  a  noticeable  Grecian  structure ;  a 
new  town-hall ;  awl  extensive  cavalry  barrack*. 
Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  tambouring 
for  the  sewed  muslin  manufacturers  of  Glasgow. 
Pop,  (1861)  10,686.— Close  to  the  town  is  Hamilton 
'  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  with  the  family  mausoleum,  iu  the  niulut 
of  extensive  pleasure-grounds  bordered  by  the 
Clyde,  The  palace  is  a  large  and  noble  structure, 
and  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  paiutiuga. 
On  certain  days  the  grounds  are  often  to  the  public. 
Cadzow  Castle,  and  the  remains  of  Cadzow  Forest, 
in  which  a  herd  of  the  famous  al>original  breed  of 
wild  cattle  are  kept,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

HAMILTON,  The  Family  of.  This  great 
historical  family  is  known  to  be  of  English  oriirin, 
but  when  or  how  it  took  root  in  Scotland  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  genealogists  havo 
songht  to  trace  its  lineage  to  Robert,  surnamed 
Blahchmains,  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in 
1190.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  claim 
— the  earl's  second  son  was  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
he  had  other  relations  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
the  cinqucfoil  on  a  bloody  shield,  which  was  tho 
heraldic  bearing  of  his  house,  seems  from  an  early 
period  to  have  been  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the 
Scottish  Hamiltons.  But  however  probable  such  a 
may  be,  it  wants  proof.   The  name  of  the 
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family,  obviously  territorial,  was  doubtless  taken 
from  some  one  of  the  many  English  manors  called 
Hamiltoc,  scattered  through  Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  Lancashire,  Rutlandshire,  York- 
shir>.\  and  Leicestershire.  In  the  17th  c,  the  Leices- 
tershire Hamilton — a  petty  manor  in  the  pariah  of 
Bark  by,  containing  only  a  shepherd's  cottage — was 
shewn  as  the  cradle  of  the  house.  Several  itersous 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton  appear  both  in  English 
and  in*  Scottish  records  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  c,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  held  the 
Yorkshire  manor  of  Hamilton,  together  with  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Oxnam,  in  Scotland.  But  the 
jiedigreo  of  the  family  cannot  he  carried  beyond 
(1),  'Walter  Fitz-Gilliert  (or  Gdbertson)  of  Hamil- 
ton,' who,  in  1*296,  held  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  I.  of  England  as 
Overlord  of  Scotlaud,  and  in  1314  kept  the  castle 
of  Both  well,  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  English.  His 
early  surrender  of  this  strong  fortress,  and  of  the 
English  knights  and  uohles  who  had  tied  to  it  from 
the  held  of  Bannockhurn,  was  rewarded  by  King 
Robert  Bruce  by  grants  of  the  lands  and  baronies  of 
Cadyow  and  Machanshire  in  Clydesdale,  Kinned 
and  Larbert  in  West  Lothian,  Kirkinner  and 
Kirkowen  in  Galloway,  and  other  lands  forfeited 
by  the  Cmuyns  and  other  adherents  of  England.  He 
ittamed  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon  of  Huntly,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons.  The  elder  (2),  'Sir  David 
Fita- Walter  Fitz-Gilbert,'  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
more  shortly  called,  '  Sir  David  Fitz-Walter,"  or 
'  Sir  David  of  Hamilton,'  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  the  l>attle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1346, 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow 
in  1361,  and  appears  among  the  barons  in  the 
Scottish  parliaments  of  136S,  1371,  and  1373.  His 
eldest  son  (3),  '  Sir  David  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,' 
died  before  139*2,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Janet  of 
Keith,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William 
of  Keith  of  Galston,  live  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  son  (4),  'Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
Cadyow,'  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 
(5)  '  Sir  James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  who,  about 
14*22,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander  of 
Livingston  of  Callander,  by  whom  he  had  (G)  *  Sir 
James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  and  four  other  sons. 

Lords  Hamilton,  Kirls  of  A  bran,  Dikes  of 
Chatelhekailt,  Marqulses  of  Hamilton,  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  Dukes  ok  Brandon,  Ac— Hitherto 
the  family  had  been  only  knightly.  It  was  ennobled 
in  its  Bixth  generation,  iu  Sir  James  of  Hamil- 
ton of  Cadyow,  who,  in  1445,  was  created  Lord 
Hamilton  by  a  charter  which  erected  his  manor 
place  oi  '  the  Orchard,'  in  the  barony  of  Cadyow, 
into  his  chief  messuage,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  which  it  stdl  l>ears.  It  is  to  the  praise 
of  the  first  Lord  Hamilton  that,  in  1460,  he 
founded  a  college  in  the  university  of  Glasgow— the 
first  college  in  Scotland  founded  by  a  layman. 
Allied  both  by  marriage  and  by  descent  to  the 
Douglases,  he  followed  their  banner  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  great  struggle  with  the  crown.  But  he 
forsook  them  at  a  critical  moment  in  1454,  and  his 
seasonable  loyalty  was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of 
their  forfeited  lamia,  anil,  at  a  Liter  period,  when  he 
must  have  t>een  well  advanced  iu  years,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
James  II.,  and  the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of 
Thomas  Boyd,  the  attainted  Earl  of  Arran.  Lord 
Hamilton  survived  his  marriage  only  five  years, 
dying  in  1479.  His  only  Bon,  James,  second  Lord 
Hamilton,  was,  in  1503,  made  Earl  of  Arran,  and  had 
a  grant  of  that  island,  the  dowry  of  his  mother  on 
h«r  first  marriage.     After  playing  an  important 


part  in  public  affairs  during  the  minority  of  King 
James  V.,  he  died  in  1529.  being  succeeded  by  the 
eldest  sou  of  his  third  wife  (a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Beaton),  James,  third  Lord  Hamilton,  second  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  death  of  King  James  V.  in  1542 
left  only  an  infant  of  five  days  old  between  him  and 
the  throne.  He  was  at  once  chosen  regent  of  the 
kingdom  and  tutor  to  the  young  queen,  and  declared 
to  be  'second  person  in  the  realm' — a  position 
which  carried  with  it  something  of  royal  style.  He 
signed  or  sujicrscril>ed  his  name  as  'James  G.,1  or 
simply 'James,'  and  wrote  himself  'James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord  Hamilton, 
Governor  and.  Prince  of  Scotlan<L'  He  held  his 
high  offices  till  1554.  when  he  resigned  them  in  favour 
of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  receiving  in 
return,  from  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Chatelherault.  His  nearness  to  the  throne, 
I  his  great  following,  and  large  possessions,  left  him 
,  still  a  ]>erson  of  such  mark  that  his  eldest  son,  the 
j  Earl  of  Arran,  as  he  was  called,  was  projKwed  at  one 
time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
at  another  time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  career  which  opened  with  such 
high  aspirations  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end  ;  the 
earl  was  afflicted  with  madness  in  1562,  and  never 
recovered  his  reason,  although  he  lived  till  1G09. 
His  father,  the  first  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  dying  in 
1575,  his  second  son.  Lord  Johu  Hamilton,  the  lay- 
abbot  or  commendator  of  Arbroath,  became  virtual 
head  of  the  house,  and  as  auch  was,  in  1599,  created 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  He  died  in  1604,  being 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  the  second  marquis, 
who,  in  lf.19,  was  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  and  died  in  1625.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  James,  the  second  marquis,  who  led 
an  army  of  6000  men  to  the  support  of  Kins 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1631 — 1632,  and 
a  few  years  later  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  contest  ljetween  King  Charles  I.  and  tho 
Scottish  Covenantors.  That  king,  in  1643,  created 
him  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs-female  of  his  body,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  himself  and  his  brother  without  male  issue.  In 
1648,  he  led  a  Scottish  army  into  England  for  the 
king's  relief,  but  was  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  escaped 
from  the  field  of  lwittle,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
forced  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  ]>arlta- 
mentary  forces.  He  was  beheaded  at  Westminster 
iu  March  1649,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William,  who,  in  1639,  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Lanark.  He  died  in  1651  of  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  tho  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  duchy  of  Hamilton,  in  terms  of  the  patent  of 
creation,  now  devolved  on  the  daughter  of  the  first 
duke,  Lady  A  nne,  whose  husband,  Lord  William 
Douglas,  Karl  of  Selkirk,  was,  in  1660,  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  He  died  in  1694.  The 
Duchess  Anne,  who  survived  till  1716,  had,  in  IG98, 
resigned  her  titles  in  the  king's  hands  in  favour  of 
her  eldest  son,  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  anew 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  the  precedency  of 
1643.  In  1711,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in 
England,  but  the  House  of  Lords  refused  him  a  seat 
or  vote  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the  crown 
was  disabled  by  the  Act  of  Union  from  granting  a 
)»ccrage  of  Great  Britain  to  any  |>ersou  who  was  a 
peer  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  The  duke  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park  with  Lord  Mohun  in 
1712.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James, 
who,  dying  in  1743,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
James,  who,  in  1752,  married  the  famous  beauty, 
Eli/al>eth  Gunning,  and  died  in  1758,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  James  George  an  infant 
of  throe  years  old   On  the  death  of  Ue  Dske  of 
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Douglas  in  1701,  tne  miue  representation  01  ine 
•red  or  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglases,  with  the 
titles  of  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  &c, 
devolved  on  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  as  descendants 
of  the  Duchess  Anne's  husband,  Wdllam,  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  third  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
Dying  in  1709,  in  his  lflth  year,  James  George, 
seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  lirother,  Douglas,  who,  in  1782,  took  his  seat 
in  parliament  as  Duke  of  Brandon,  the  Hr~se  of 
Lords  being  now  satisfied,  after  consultation  with 
the  twelve  judges,  that  the  Act  of  Union  did  not 
prohibit  the  crown  from  making  a  peer  of  Scotland 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  Duke  Douglas  died 
without  issue  in  1799,  when  the  titles  and  estates 
pawed  to  his  uncle,  Archibald,  the  second  son  of 
James,  the  fifth  duke.  Duke  Archibald,  dying  in 
lid  9,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
wh<>,  in  1810,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Beckford 
of  Fouthill,  and  died  in  1852,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  the  present  duke,  William 
Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  the  fieeragc  of  Scotland,  eighth  Duke 
of  Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  the  peerage  of 
France, 

Lords  Pais  ley,  Lords  Abercorn,  Earls  or 
Abkrcorn,  Lord*  Strabane,  Vdjcocnts  Strabane, 
Viscounts  Hamilton,  Marqilskh  of  Abercok^, 
Ac -Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  was  appointed  commendator 
of  the  abbey  of  Paisley  in  1553,  created  Ixird  Paisley 
in  15S",  aud  died  in  1622.  During  his  life,  his  eldest 
•on,  J  am  eft,  was  made  Lord  Abercorn  in  1603,  and 
Earl  of  Abercorn  in  16(K1.  He  had  large  grants  of 
lands  in  Ulster ;  and  dying  in  1018,  was  succeeded 
by  Ins  eldest  son,  James,  who,  in  1616,  had  been 
created  Lord  Strabane  in  the  Irish  pierage.  The 
fcxth.  Earl  of  Abercorn  was,  in  1701,  created 
Vi»c iunt  Strabane  in  the  jiecrage  of  Ireland.  The 
eighth  Eurl  of  Aliercorn,  then  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scottish  representative  jHjers,  was,  in  1786.  created 
Viso miit  Hamilton,  iu  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  ; 
when  the  House  of  Lords  found,  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
3S,  that  a  peer  of  Scotland  who  had  been  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  sit  in  parliament  as 
a  representative  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  His 
nephew,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was,  in  1790, 
created  Martini*  of  Abercorn.  It  was  ruled  in  his 
ease,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1793,  that  a  ]H:er  of 
Scotland,  who  hail  lieen  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Bnt:ui),  was  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  representative  peers.  On  the  death  of  the 
iee..nil  lHike  of  Hamilton  in  1651,  the  second  Earl 
of  Abercorn  had  c binned  the  male  representation  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton ;  and  in  1861,  the  second 
Marquis  and  tenth  Earl  of  Abercorn  was  served 
heir' male  of  the  first  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  the 
S1kt.1I  Court  of  Chancery  at  Edinburgh,  under  pro- 
teat  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Chatel- 
herault. Lord  Abercorn  is  one  of  three  peers  who 
h"l'i  peerages  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Great 
Ilr.tv.n ;  the  others  being  the  Martinis  of  Hast- 
hiCT  (Earl  of  Loudoun  in  Scotland,  Lord  Grev  de 
hutlivn,  &a  in  England,  E«*irl  of  Moira  in  Ireland, 
Lonl  Kawdon  in  Great  Britain) ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Vernlam  (Lord  Forrester  of  Corstorphine  in  Scot- 
and,  Viscount  Grimstone  iu  Ireland,  Ix>rd  Verulam 
to  Great  Britain).  The  House  of  Abercorn  gave  birth, 
in  1646,  to  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the 
charming  Mtmoirt*  du  Comie  de  GramonL  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Hamdton,  fourth  son 

the  first  Earl  of  Abercorn. 

Earls  or  Selkirk. — Lord  Charles  Hamilton, 
ttrird  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  in 
n>^,  on  his  father's  resignation  of  the  title,  created 


Douglas  in  1761,  the  male  representation  of  the  J  Earl  of  Selkirk,  with  the  precedency  of  1646. 


Dying  childless  in  1739,  be  was  succeeded  by  bia 
brother,  Lord  John  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Kuglen,  who 
died  without  male  issue  in  1744,  when  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Selkirk  jxassed  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dunbar 
Hamilton  of  Balduou  (the  grandson  of  Lord  Basil 
Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton). 
He  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who,  dying  in  1820,  was  succeeded  by  hi* 
son  Dunbar  James,  the  present  aud  sixth  carL 

Earls  op  Orkney.— Lord  George  Hamilton,  fifth 
son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  in  1696, 
created  Earl  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  body.  Dying  in  1737,  he  waa 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  w  hose  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  John  Hamilton  Fitzmaunce,  is 
now  fifth  Earl  of  Orkuey. 

Earls  of  Ruolkn.— Lord  John  Hamilton,  fourth 
son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  waa,  in  1697, 
created  Earl  of  Kuglen,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  body.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1739,  and  died  in  1744,  when  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Selkirk  went  to  his  grand- nephew,  and  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Ruglen  went  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  the  widow  of  William,  second  Earl  of  March. 
On  her  death  in  1748,  the  earldom  of  Ruglen  devolved 
on  her  son,  William,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards 
fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry ;  and  on  his  death 
in  1810,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kuglen  became 
extinct. 

Earls  of  Hapwnoton.— Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert, 
the  first  ascertained  ancestor  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  had  a  brother,  Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
llossaven,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Fingalton 
and  Preston,  which,  in  1788,  gave  birth  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  famous  scholar  and  philo- 
sopher ;  and  of  the  family  of  Lunerwick,  which,  in 
1503,  gave  birth  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  uiek- 
named  '  Tarn  of  the  Cnwgate,'  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  Scottish  lawyers.  He  w  as  created 
Lord  Binning  and  Byres  in  1613,  and  Earl  of 
Melrose  (a  title  afterwards  changed  into  Haddington) 
in  1619.  His  descendant,  George  Baillie  Hamilton, 
is  now  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington. 

I/ORDS  Bargeny. — Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Bargeny 
and  Carrideu,  the  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  was,  iu  1639,  created  Lord 
Bargeny.  The  title  ltecame  dormant  or  extinct  on 
the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1736. 

Lords  Beliiaven  and  Stentocn.— Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Biel  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  was,  in  1647, 
created  Lonl  Belhaven  and  Stentoun,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs-male  whatever.  He  resigned  the  title 
in  1675.  when  be  had  a  new  patent  creating  him 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun  for  life,  with  remainder 
after  his  death  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters, John  Hamilton  (son  of  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Barncluith,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  L 
This  gentleman,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  iu  1679,  distinguished  himself  by  Ins  wild 
but  eloquent  seeches  against  the  Union.  He  died 
in  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  John,  who, 

being  drowned  in  1721,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  who  died  in  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  James,  who  died  in  1777-  On  his  death, 
the  great  estates  of  the  family  passed  to  Mrs  Mary 
Hamilton-Nisbct,  wife  of  Mr  Kisbet  of  Dirleton, 
antl  are  now  possessed  by  her  granddaughter.  Lady 
Mary  Bruce- Nisbet-Hauiilton,  wife  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Rol>ert  Adam  Christopher-Nisl>et-Hamiltou. 
The  titles  were,  in  1799,  adjudged  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  William  Hamilton  of  Wiahaw  (as  descended 
from  the  House  of  Barncluith).  His  son.  Kobcrt 
Montgomery  Hamdton,  seventh  Lord  Belhaven  and 

su 
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Stentoun,  a-as,  In  1831,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Wishav  ii.  tho  1  ecrage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Viw.OUNTS  BoVNK.  —  Gustavus  Hamilton,  the 
grandson  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  tint  Lord 
Paisley,  was,  in  1715,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Stac  kalian,  and,  in  1717,  Viscount  Boyue,  iu  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  His  descendant,  Gustavus 
Frederick  Hamilton  Russell,  is  now  the  seventh 
visco  int. 

Vv'oouKra  or  Clanboy,  Earls  of  Clanbrassil, 
Ac, — James  Hamilton,  sou  of  Hans  Hamilton  (a 
natural  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Raploch),  vicar 
of  Dunlop,  iu  Ayrshire,  settled  iu  Ireland  about 
1587,  and,  in  1C2'2,  was  created  Viscount  of  Clanboy. 
His  son  James  was  created  Earl  of  Claubrassil, 
and  dying  in  1659,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry, 
on  whose  death,  in  1675,  the  title  became  extinct. 
It  was  revived,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman,  James  Hamilton  of  Tidli- 
more  (the  grandson  of  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of 
Duulop),  who  in  1719  bad  been  created  Viscount 
Limerick  and  Lord  Clanboy,  and  in  1756  was  made 
Earl  bf  ClaobrassU  iu  the  j>eerage  of  Ireland.  Dying 
in  1758,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  on 
whoso  death,  in  1799,  the  titles  liecamc  extinct. 
His  estates  went  to  his  sister  Anne,  Countess  of 
Rodcn,  whose  grandson,  Robert,  Earl  of  Roden, 
was,  in  1821,  create  Lord  Clanbrassd  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Brief e  Account  of  the  Family  of  Hamilton, 
written  by  Dr  James  Baillie  of  Carnhroc,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  is  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  A 
History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  written  al>out 
sixty  years  afterwards  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  is 
not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Memoirs  of  Ute 
Lives  and  Actions  of  Janus  antl  William,  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Vhatelhemult,  by  Giil>ert  Burnet, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  published  in 
1677.  in  1  vol.  foL  Mr  John  Anderson,  surgeon 
at  Hamilton,  published  Historical  aiul  Genealoyiad 
Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh  in 
1825,  in  1  voL  4to. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  was  born  in  the  islaud  of  Nevis,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  Uth  January  1757.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Fnucette,  was  of  French  Hugueuot 
extraction.  As  he  early  manifested  an  aspiring  dis- 
position and  extraordinary  powers,  his  friends  were 
induced  to  Bend  him  to  New  York,  to  be  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  which  he  entered  in  1773.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old,  he  wrote  several  essays 
on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  exhibiting  so  much 
vigour  and  grasp  of  intellect,  that  they  were  at 
first  ascribed  to  Mr  Jay.  ono  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  that  period,  and  then  in  the  meridian  of  his 
powers.  From  that  time,  H.  began  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  In  March  1776,  he  was  appointed  a 
captain  of  artillery.  He  soon  after  attracted  the 
notice  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  ap]>ouited 
aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
From  this  date,  to  near  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  the  inseparable  companion  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  the  commander-iu-oluef,  who  sjteaks  of  him 
as  his  '  principal  and  most  confidential  aid.' 

In  1780,  II.  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  not  long  after  resigned  his  position 
as  member  of  Washington's  staff,  though  he  still 
continued  in  the  army.  He  led,  at  his  own  request, 
the  detachment  which  carried  by  assault  one  of  the 
British  outworks  at  Yorktown,  October  14,  1781. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  Now  York,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession.  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a 
2W 


delegate  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  cos* 
vention  which  assembled  in  May,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  October  1787,  H.  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays  under  ths 
name  of  The  Federalist,  designed  as  a  vindication 
of  the  constitution  agaiust  the  various  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  it.  Of  these  essays, 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty-five,  a  few  were  con- 
tributed  by  Madison  anil  Jay,  but  by  far  the 
greater  numlier  were  written  by  Hamilton.  They 
are  justly  considered  its  forming  oue  of  the  I  nit, 
I  if  not  the  very  best  of  the  works  which  have 
<  Wen  written  on  the  scope  and  true  inteq>retati<>n 
1  of  the  Federal  constitution.  Washington  having 
Ix-en  choseu  the  first  president  of  the  I  uited  States 
(1789|,  ap]M>iuted  H.  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Under  his  able  management,  the  public  credit  was 
raised  from  a  state  of  utter  prostration  to  th* 
hi^hcBt  jioint.  and  H.  justly  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  oue  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age. 
His  otiicial  rc[>orts  to  Congress  are  regarded  as 
models  of  their  kind  Iu  1795  lie  resigned  his 
position  in  Washington's  cabinet,  and  retired  into 

Itrivate  life.  On  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799, 
I.  licoame  coniiuaudcr-in-chicf  of  the  army.  In 
July  1804,  in  consequence  of  a  political  difference, 
which  U-caxuc  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  a  bitter 
enmity,  II.  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  )>y 
Aaron  Burr,  and  died  the  following  day.  The 
iiiteuse  aud  almost  universal  sorrow  caused  through- 
out the  country  by  this  Bad  event,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  bring  the  practice  of  duelling  into 
disrepute,  esi>eeially  iu  the  northern  states. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  7  vols, 
8vo,  edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  were 
published  in  1851.  This  edition  does  not  include 
The  FtdtruliM. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  Count  pe,  descended 
from  the  Scottish  ducal  family  of  that  name,  was 
horn  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1646.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  he.  with  his  parent*,  followed 
the  royal  family  to  France.  On  tho  accession  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  returned  to  England,  but  was 
excluded  from  office  as  being  a  Catholic  James  II. 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  iidantrv  iu  Ireland,  and 
made  him  governor  of  Limerick ;  but  after  ths 
abdication  of  that  monarch,  H.  returned  to  France, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  at  St 
Germain -en -I .aye  in  1720.  His  writings  are  full  of 
wit  and  talent,  particularly  his  Conies  tie  Fieri* 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1S05).  His  Mfmoirts  de  (J ra mutant  is  a 
lively  ami  spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  free  and 
faithful  delineation  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It 
has  been  often  translated  into  English.  The  last 
edition  is  that  in  Bonn's  Series,  with  Scott's  notes 
ami  illustrations.  One  of  the  beat  editions  of  his 
collective  works  is  that  published  by  Renouard 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1812). 

HAMILTON,  Patrick,  ono  of  the  most  pro- 
minent precursors  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  was 
a  younger  sou  of  Sir  Patrick  Hanulton  of  Kincavel 
and  Stauchouse,  anil  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  second  sou  of  King 
James  II.,  and,  in  all  proltability,  was  born  in 
the  year  1504,  and  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1520,  after  which  be  proceeded 
to  Louvain,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
thence  removed  to  Basel  in  1521. 

When  H.  settled  in  St  Andrews  in  1523,  he 
brought  with  him  the  new  tastes  and  interests 
which  he  hail  learned  to  cherish.  For  some  time, 
his  opinions  attracted  no  particular  at  ten ti  m.  Ms 
quietly  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  did  no* 
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m  jet  venture  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer. 
Ue  had  been  appointed  in  his  boyhood  Abbot  of 
Feme,  and  although  he  never  went  into  residence  or 
lived  as  a  monk,  he  was  content  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tap-s  and  dignity  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But 
gradually  his  convictions  matured.  From  agreeing 
with  Erasmus,  he  came  to  agree  with  Luther  ;  and 
•bout  1526  he  appears  to  have  announced  his  new 
views  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  notice 


of  the  Archbishop  Beaton.  Early  in  1527, 
made  ' inquisition'  into  the  grounds  of  the  rumour 
against  hun,  and  found  that  lie  was  'infamed  with 
being  disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  followers, 
rti-ngnant  to  the  faith,'  and  thereupon  proceeded 
to  'desire'  him  to  be  formally  summoned  and  put 
to  trial  In  the  following  year,  he  carried  out  his 
summons  by  a  professed  trial  and  conviction,  declar- 
ing him  to  be  worthy  of  death.  In  the  meantime, 
IL  had  do  I  to  Germany,  where  he  became  familiar 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  Protectant 
education  of  H.  was  in  this  manner  very  complete. 
Such  a  duo,  while  he  became  a  reformer,  became 
one  in  no  sec  tar  tan  sense.  His  doctrinal  opinions 
were  characterised  by  something  of  the  cosino- 
litan  breadth  which  marked  nia  training,  aud 
y  a  scriptural  simplicity  befitting  his  honest  and 
persevering  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  substance  of 
his  doctrines  has  been  fortunately  preserved  by 
his  own  pen  under  the  title  of  Patrick's  Places; 
and  simplicity,  combined  with  comprehension  and 
aphoristic  brevity,  may  be  said  to  be  tho  chief 
dharactcristk'S  of  them. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months,  H.  returned  to 
his  native  country.  He  repaired  to  the  family  man- 
sion at  Kincavel,  and  there,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Linlithgow,  openly  preached  the  gosjiel.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  he  is  supposed,  during  this  brief 
period  of  quiet  and  retirement  at  Kincavel,  to  have 
married  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  following 
tnch  an  event,  he  should  have  been  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement,  where  he  was  in  comparative 
safety,  and  proceed  to  St  Andrews.  Beaton,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  allure  him  within  his  grasp.  He 
'travailed  with  the  said  Mr  Patrick,'  Knox  says, 
'  that  he  got  him  to  St  Andrews.'  Hopes  seem 
to  have  been  held  out  of  Bome  good  being  effected 
by  a  conference  with  him  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  and  its  need  of  reformation  ;  for  '  reforma- 
tion' of  some  kind  was  a  common  talk  at  this  time 
in  the  church,  and  many  plans  were  considered,  and 
some  attempted  for  carrying  it  out. 

H.  arrived  at  St  Andrews  in  January  1528,  and 
took  up  hiii  abode  in  a  lodging  provided  for  him  by 
the  archbishop.    A  conference  was  held,  in  which 


his  opponents  shewed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
even  to  mine  extent  expressed  concurrence  in  his 
view*.  No  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  bia  former  summons  and  condemnation.  He 
was  allowed  oj>cnly,  for  some  time,  to  promul- 
gate his  sentimcuts  in  the  city  and  university. 
With  all  visitors  he  freely  conversed,  and  among 
these,  with  Alexander  Alane  or  Alesius,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  canons  in  the  priory,  aud  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  one  of  the  Dominican  friars, 
*  a  young  man  of  good  wit  and  learning,'  suborned, 
it  is  alleged,  by  Beaton,  to  entrap  him  into  avowals 
of  heretical  opinion.  After  a  month  or  so  (plus 
minus  mensem,  says  Alesius),  he  was  summoned  to 
answer  before  Beaton  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
thai  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  the 
result,  in  spite  of  his  luminous  and  unanswerable 
argument  was,  that  H.  was  condemned  for  divers 
heresies  and  'detestable  opinions' — deprived  of  all 
dignities  and  beneBces  in  the  church,  and  delivered 
to  the  secular  power  to  be  punished.  The 


sentence  was  carried  out  without  delay.  Th» 
warrant  of  the  secular  power  must  have  bee*, 
already  secured,  for  on  the  very  same  dav  on  the 
morning  of  which  he  was  tried,  H.  was  consi^ued  to 
the  stake  in  the  front  of  the  gate  of  St  Salvador's 
College.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble, 
earnest,  heroic  man.  His  character,  if  it  scarcely 
attained  to  greatness  in  his  brief  lifetime,  yet  shine* 
with  a  chastened  and  magnanimous  lustre  through 
the  fires  of  his  early  martyrdom.  Hia  death  prob- 
ably did  more  to  extend  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  than  even  his  life  could  have  done.  The 
'  rcik  of  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton,'  said  oue  of  Beaton's 
own  retainers, '  has  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow 
upon.' 

HAMILTON,  Sm  William,  of  Preston,  Bart, 
the  most  learned  and  scientific  philosopher  of 
the  Scottish  school,  was  born  March  8,  1738,  at 
Glasgow,  where  his  father,  Dr  William  Hamilton, 
and  nis  grandfather,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  held 
in  succession  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Botany. 
Though  the  Hamilton*  of  Preston  (Haddington- 
shire), who  were  raised  to  a  baronetcy  in  1673, 
had  not  assumed  thoir  title  since  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  Novemlter  1088,  when  his 
brother  and  heir,  Sir  Robert,  the  Covenanter,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  philosopher  made 
good  his  claim  to  represent  them,  and  therefore  to 
be  descended  from  the  leader  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog  and  Both  well  Bridge.  After  gaining  high 
distinction,  especially  iu  the  philosophical  classes, 
at  Glasgow,  he  went  in  1809  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Suell  exhibitioner,  and  there,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship at  the  time,  the  position  which  he  took  never 
had,  nor  has  been  surpassed.  It  was  at  this  time, 
moreover,  that  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion in  medieval  and  modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
literature,  and  he  himself  felt  tliat  his  residence  in 
Balliol  was  the  most  iuqiortant  period  of  his  life 
in  determining  the  drift  of  his  subsequent  specu- 
lations and  studies  (see  IHscus*ious,  2d  ed.,  p.  750, 
note).  He  left  Oxford  in  1812,  aud  entered  the 
Scotch  liar  in  1813,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  practice  in  his  profession  except  what  became 
incumbent  on  him  afterwards,  on  being  appointed 
crown-solicitor  of  the  court  of  tcinds.  In  1820,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Brown,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year,  however,  H. 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  History  by 
its  patrons,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 

H.  had  now  reached  his  30th  year,  without  giving 
to  the  world  any  indication  of  those  speculations 
which  he  had  beeu  silently  and  slowly  maturing. 
But  in  1829  there  appeared  in  the  Kdinhwjk 
lievietc  a  critique  of  Cousin's  Court  de  Philosojthie  of 
the  previous  year,  in  which  was  developed  that 
philosopher's  doctrine  of  the  Infinite.  The  critique 
immediately  excited  admiration  not  only  among  the 
few  in  our  island  who  comprehended  it,  but  much 
more  extensively  on  the  continent,  Cousin  himself 
being  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  his 
reviewer  at  once  understood  thoroughly  the  theory 
which  he  opposed,  and  combated  it  with  a  sjiecu- 
lativo  power,  wdth  a  knowledge  of  philosophical 
systems,  and  a  command  of  philosophical  expression, 
which  he  had  not  expected  to  find  cxistiu?  in 
Britain.  For  some  years  after  this,  H.  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Besides  other 
philosophical  articles,  two  of  which,  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Perception,  and  on  Recent  Publications 
in  Logical  Science,  are  especially  celebrated,  he 
contributed  several  on  education  and  university 
reform.  Many  of  these  contributions,  besides  being 
republished  in  Mr  Crosse's  Htlectioiu  from  tin 
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Edinlurgk  Review,  were  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  the  French  collection,  Fragments 
de  Philotophie,  being  especially  valuable  for  the 
introduction,  appendix,  and  notes  of  its  editor, 
M.  Peisac.  In  1852,  they  were  all  edited  by  H. 
himself,  with  large  notes  and  ap)>endices,  tinder  the 
title  of  Discussions  in  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education,  and  University  Reform.  In  1836,  after 
a  severe  contest,  H.  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh.  During  his 
first  session,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
aessiou  by  a  course  on  Logic ;  and  these  two  courses 
he  continued  to  read  on  each  alternate  year  till  the 
close  of  his  lifa  His  influence  soon  began  to  shew 
itself  in  the  university  among  the  young  men  who 
were  attracted  thither  from  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  in  many  cases  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  H. ;  and  many  of  his  pupils, 
now  rising  to  distinction  in  various  professions,  trace 
to  the  impulses  which  issued  from  his  class  the 
most  valuable  element  of  their  education.  Exten- 
sive notes  of  bis  lectures  were  taken  by  his  students, 
and  numerous  copies  of  them,  transcribed  from 
short-hand  reports,  were  in  circulation  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  Since  his  death,  they  havo 
been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
Mansel  and  Veitch  (Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures, 4  vols.  1859—1861).  These  lectures,  which 
were  mostly  written  during  the  currency  of  the 
sessions  in  which  they  were  first  delivered,  want 
the  exactness  of  thought  and  expression  which 
render  the  works  revised  by  himself  for  publication 
models  of  philosophical  composition  ,  but  this  may 
be  said  to  convey  higher  value  to  them  as  intro- 
ductory works.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
materials  embodied  in  these  volumes  were  never, 
as  was  intended,  wrought  into  another  work  which 
H.  had  already  planned  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment This  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Keid,  with  notes  and  supplementary  dissertations. 
It  is  perhaps  hn]>ossible  to  adduce  any  writings 
which  have  received  the  same  amount  of  editorial 
care.  The  general  aim  of  H-'s  whole  philosophy  is, 
in  fact,  but  the  special  aim  of  this  edition  of  Keid. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  represents  the  highest  reaches  of  human 
speculation,  and  he  sought,  accordingly,  in  his 
annotations  of  Reid's  writings,  as  in  his  indepen- 
dent works,  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  to  the  systems  of  other  countries,  as  well 
as  to  translate  it  into  a  more  scientific  expression, 
that  he  might  brine  into  clearer  view  at  ouce  its 
true  character  and  the  real  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
In  this,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  he  betrays  his  fondness  for  eliciting  his  own 
theories  from  the  hints  of  previous  thinkers ;  his 
peculiar  doctrines  of  perception,  of  the  conditioner], 
of  mental  reproduction,  Ac,  are  traced  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle.  Valuable,  however,  as  this  work  j 
is,  its  latest  edition  contains  references  to  numerous 
dissertations  beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  { 
abruptly  stops.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  ■ 
to  the  decay  of  H.'s  health.  By  the  paralysis  of  his 
whole  right  side,  though  his  mind  continued  unim- 
paired, his  power  of  work  was  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.   He  was,  however, 

Senerally  able,  with  an  assistant,  to  perform  the 
uties  of  his  class  till  the  close  of  session  1855— 
1856,  when  his  health  suddenly  became  worse,  and 
he  died  6th  May. 

The  time  has  scarcely  come  for  estimating  the 
position  of  H.  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Though 
Lis  system  professes  to  be  merely  an  explication  of 
the  Scottish  philosophy,  he  seems  to  be  already 
creating  an  independent  school,  and,  indeed,  it  may 


be  questioned  whether  all  his  exegetical  skill  has 
vindicated  the  position  claimed  for  Reid,  whether, 
therefore,  it  woidd  not  have  been  better  for  H.  had 
he  struck  into  a  sctwrate  path.  For  while  hU 
philosophy  is  distinguished  in  general  from  pre- 
vious Scottish  speculations  by  its  more  rigorously 
systematic  character,  it  ventures,  as  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  conditioned,  into  realms  of  thought,  whoso 
existence  had  boeu  scarcely  surmised  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  This  doctrine,  which  limits  positive 
thought  to  the  conditioned  sphere  between  the  con* 
tradictory  poles  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  his  other 
doctrines,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Mr 
Mansel' s  Bampton  Lectures  in  1858;  and  though 
H.'s  discussion  is  confined  to  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  question,  and  is  perhaps  incompatible 
with  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  must 
be  embraced  in  our  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
it  is  likely  for  some  time  to  gather  round  it  the 
higher  efforts  of  British  speculation.  H.  is  also 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  his  imiwrtant 
contributions  to  logic  Tnese  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  principles  (1)  of  distinguishing  reasoning  in  the 
quantity  of  extension  from  reasoning  in  that  of 
comprehension,  and  (2)  of  Btating  explicitly  what  is 
thought  implicitly  ;  from  the  former  of  which  issues 
his  twofold  determination  of  major,  minor  and 
middle  terms,  as  of  major  and  minor  premises ;  from 
the  latter  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  the 
reduction  of  the  modes  of  conversion  to  one,  aud  his 
numerous  simplifications  in  the  laws  of  syllogism. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William,  grandson  of 
William,  third  Duke  of  Hamilton,  tarn  in  Scotland 
in  1730,  was,  in  1764,  appointed  English  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Naples.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  excavation  of  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  collected  a  rare 
assortment  of  art-relics,  consisting  chiefly  of  Greek 
and  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  He  was  recalled 
to  England  in  18(H);  but  while  on  his  way  home  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  unfortunately  wrecked, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  collection  of  antiques  lost. 
Drawings  of  these  had,  however,  been  preserved, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  his  Antifjuitts 
Etrumjufs,  Ornypics,  et  Romaines,  tirfts  du  Cabinet 
de  M.  Hamilton  (4  vols.  Naples,  1766|.  lie  also 
published  Observations  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount 
Etna,  he.  (Lond.  1772) ;  Campi  Phlegraei  (Naples, 
1776  1777),  &c ;  besides  some  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (LouiL  1767— 1795).  H.'s 
claim  on  the  British  government  for  special  services 
was  disallowed,  and  he  died  at  London  in  com- 
parative  poverty,  tith  April  1803.— The  wife  of  H. 
was  the  notorious  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  name 
figures  unpleasantly  in  the  biography  of  Lord 
Nelson.  She  died  at  Calais  in  1816,  and  her 
Memoirs  have  been  published. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William  Rowaw,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  few  really  great  mathematicians  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  August  1805. 
From  his  infancy  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents, 
having  at  the  age  of  13  a  good  knowledge  of  thirteen 
languages.  Having  at  an  unusually  early  age  taken 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  his  15th  year  he 
had  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  ordinary  university 
course,  and  commenced  original  investigations  of  so 
promising  a  kind,  that  Dr  Brinkley,  himself  a  very 
good  mathematician,  took  him  under  his  especial 
patrouage.  His  earlier  essays,  connected  with,  con- 
tact of  curves,  and  caustics,  grew  by  degrees  into 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Theory  o/  Sy.ttems  oj 
Rntfn,  published  by  the  Royal  Irisb  Academy  in 
1828.  To  this  he  added  various  supp-tuunts,  in  *• 
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la.it  of  which,  published  in  1833,  he  predicted  the 
existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  conical  refraction 
(see  Retraction),  the  experimental  verification 
of  which  by  Lloyd  still  forms  one  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Light.  See  Lioirr.  The  great  feature 
of  his  System*  of  Rays  is  the  employment  of  a  single 
function,  upon  whose  differential  coefficients  (taken 
on  various  hypotheses)  the  whole  of  any  optical 
problem  is  made  to  depend  He  seems  to  have  been 
led  by  this  to  his  next  great  work,  A  General  Method 
in  Dynamic*,  publish**!  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
adiom  for  1834.  Here,  again,  the  whole  of  any 
dynamical  problem  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  single 
function  and  its  differential  coefficients.  This  paper 
produced  a  profound  sensation,  especially  among 
continental  mathematicians.  Jacobi  of  Konigsl>erg 
took  up  the  purely  mathematical  jwirt  of  H.'s  method, 
and  considerably  extended  it ;  and  of  late  years  the 
dynamical  part  has  been  richly  commented  on  and 
elaborated  l>y  several  French  mathematicians,  all 
uniting  in  their  admiration  of  the  genius  displayed 
in  the  original  papers.  For  these  researches,  H.  was 
fleeted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  a  rare  and  coveted  distinction.  The 
principle  of  varying  action,  which  forms  the  main 
feature  of  the  memoirs,  is  hardly  capable,  at  all 
events  in  few  words,  of  popular  explanation.  Among 
H.'s  other  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we 
may  mention  particularly  a  verv  general  Theorem  in 
the  Separation  of  Symbols  in  Unite  Differences,  and 
his  Examination  of  Abets  Argument  concerning  the 
Impossibility  of  solving  the  General  Equation  of  the 
Fifth  Dvjree. 

We  may  also  particularly  allude  to  his  memoir  on 
Aljebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time,  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  his  grand  invention  of  quaternions.  The 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  this  latter  investiga- 
tion, which  will  certainly,  when  better  known,  give 
him  even  a  greater  reputation  than  conical  refrac- 
tion or  varying  action  has  done,  will  be  more  pro- 
perly treated  under  Quaternions.  On  the  latter 
subject,  he  published,  in  18511,  a  large  volume  of 
Lecture*,  which,  as  the  unaided  work  of  a  single 
man  iu  a  few  years,  has  perhaps  hardly  been  sur- 
passed. He  is  understood  to  be  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  for  speedy  publication  another  volume 
of  a  more  elementary  character  on  the  same  subject, 
to  contain  in  addition  his  more  recent  improve- 
ments and  extensions  of  his  calculus. 

Wliile  yet  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  was  ap| minted,  in  1827,  successor  to  Dr 
Brinkley  in  the  Andrews'  chair  of  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Dublin,  to  which  is  attached  the 
sxtmnonier-royaUhm  of  Ireland  In  1835,  he  was 
knighted  on  hi*  delivering  the  address  as  secretary 
to  the  British  Association  for  its  Dublin  meeting. 
He  occupied  for  many  years  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  great  scientific  academies  of  Europe. 
He  holds  at  present,  not  in  Dublin  alone,  but  in 
the  world  of  science,  a  position  as  merited  as  it  is 
distinguished. 

HAMILTON  IAN  SYSTEM,  a  method  of 
teaching  languages,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  an 
English  merchant  of  the  name  of  James  Hamilton, 
born  about  1769.  Having  removed  to  Hamburg 
in  1798,  he  took  lessons  in  German,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  the 
grammar  of  the  language.  He  and  his  teacher 
read  together  a  German  book  of  anecdotes,  the  pupil 
translating  word  for  word  after  his  teacher;  and 
•iter  twelve  lessons,  Hamilton  found  himself — so  at 
least  we  are  told — able  to  read  au  easy  German 
book.  Hia  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject 
si  learning  foreign  Languages j  and  finding  himself, 


after  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
about  the  year  1815,  he  wrote  a  treatise  expound- 
ing his  views,  and  commenced  putting  th<*m  in 
practice.  He  undertook  to  teach  adults  in  fifteen 
lessons  to  translate  the  Gospel  of  St  John  from 
French  into  English,  but  foiuui,  we  are  told,  ten 
lessons  sufficient  After  teaching  for  a  time  with 
great  success  in  America,  he  returned  in  1823  to 
England,  and  visited  the  chief  cities,  everywhere 
attracting  crowds  of  pupils,  notwithstanding  that 
his  system  was  denounced  by  many  as  quackery. 
He  died  in  Dublin  in  1831. 

The  Hamiltouian  method  was  only  one  stage 
in  the  reaction — begun  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Comenius  (q.  v.),  and  carried  on,  among  others,  by 
Milton  and  Locke — against  the  pedantic  method 
of  beginning  to  teach  a  foreign  or  dead  language 
by  making  the  learner  commit  to  memory  a  com- 
plete set  of  grammar  rules  before  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language 
itself  in  its  concrete  form,  to  give  the  rules  any 
meaning.  Hamilton's  method  of  procedure  may 
be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows :  Supposing 
Latin  to  l>o  tho  language  to  be  learned,  Hamilton 
put  into  the  pupil's  bands  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
in  Latin,  with  an  interlinear  version,  so  literal 
as  to  shew  the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  of 
nouns,  &c,  and  the  mood,  person,  and  tense  of 
the  verbs.  The  idioms  were  not  translated  by 
corresponding  idioms,  but  each  word  by  its  literal 
equivalent  in  English.  A  fundamental  point  with 
Hamilton  was  to  give  the  primitive,  and  not  the 
derivative  signification  of  the  word,  and  to  give  the 
same  signification  to  the  same  word  in  whatever 
connection  it  might  stand  When  the  pupil  had 
by  this  practice  got  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
vocables  and  accidence  of  the  language,  ho  was 
practised  in  turning  the  English  version  back  into 
the  Latin.  Hamilton  undertook  in  this  way  to  give 
boys  of  eleven  as  much  knowledge  of  Latin  in  six 
months  as  they  usually  learn  at  our  public  schools 
in  six  years.  One  obvious  defect  of  this  method  is. 
that  no  language  admits  of  a  word-for-word  and 
uniform  translation  into  another ;  the  method  is  in 
this  respect  misleading.  Besides,  one  great  use  of 
learning  languages  is  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Hamiltonian  system  is  useless. 
It  may  be  useful  in  the  case  of  adults  who  wish  to 
acquire,  with  as  little  labour  as  possible,  a  limited 
power  of  reading  and  speaking  a  language ;  and  in 
any  case,  a  language  once  begun  to  be  learned  on 
Hamilton's  principles,  may  be  afterwards  prosecuted 
tin  a  better  method,  thus  avoiding  tho  painful 
initiatory  stages  of  the  grammatical  method  The 
necessity,  however,  of  having  recourse  to  the  crude 
method  of  Hamilton,  is  superseded  in  the  practice 
of  most  modern  teachers,  wno  contrive  to  make  the 
practical  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  a  language 
go  hand  in  baud 

HAMM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lippc,  22  miles  north-north-west  of  Arnsberg.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  now  converted  into  a 
promenade,  and  by  a  ditch  ;  contains  a  castle,  gym- 
nasium, and  college,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  linen  extensively.  Iron  is  also  produced.  H. 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Ha  use  towns.   Pop  6587. 

HAMMER— STEAM-HAMMER— a  tool  used 
for  applying  the  force  of  impact,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  malleable  materials  into  a  required 
form,  or  for  driving  nails,  wedges,  &a  The  common 
hand-hammer  consists  of  an  iron  head,  usually  faced 
with  steel,  fixed  crosswise  upon  a  wooden  handle. 
When  one  side  of  the  head  is  thinned  out  of  a  wedge 
form  or  to  a  point,  this  is  called  the  pane  of  the 

at; 
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him, j i  -,  the  fact  is  the  flat  disc  which  strikes 
the  wi  rk.  Carpenters'  and  joinero'  hammers  have 
a  bent  pane  with  a  V-shaped  notch,  which  is  used 
as  a  lieat  lever  fur  drawing  nails,  Ac.  The  pane 
is  sometimes  sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  adze  or 
chisel.  A  multitude  of  other  modifications  in  the 
form  of  haimners  are  made  to  suit  different  kinds  of 
work.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are 
treated  under  the  heads  of  the  various  operations, 
■uch  as  Forging,  File-cuttino,  Gold-bkatino.  Ac 

For  inmy  purposes,  hammers  are  required  of 
greater  weight  than  a  man  can  wield ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  power- hammers  are  used.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  masses  of  iron  raised  by  steam  or 
other  power,  and  then  allowed  to  fidl  by  their  own 
gravity  upon  the  work.  The  helve  or  shingling 
hammer,  used  for  compressing  the  mass  of  iron 
drawn  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  tilt- 
hammer,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shear-steel,  are 
important  examples  of  such  hammers.  The  first  is  a 
heavy  bar  of  cast  iron  about  ten  feet  long,  weighing 
three  or  four  tons  anil  upwards,  to  which  is  attached 
ft  head  of  wrought  irou  faced  with  steel,  weighing 
nearly  half  a  ton  more.  It  works  upon  an  axis  at 
tho  end  of  the  bar  furthest  from  the  head,  and  is 
raised  by  cams  attached  to  a  heavy  wheel  set  in 
motion  by  steam  or  water  power  ;  these  cams  strike 
or  '  lick '  a  projection  extending  beyond  the  head, 
sad  thus  raise  it  about  IS  or  20  inches  at  the  rate  of 
from  70  to  100  times  per  minute.  The  tilt-hammer 
is  siindar,  but  much  lighter,  and  is  adapted  for 
striking  above  300  blows  jier  minute.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  velocity,  a  short  '  tad '  extends  with 
a  downward  inclination  beyond  the  axis,  and  the 
cams  strike  this  downwards,  and  thus  lift  the 
longer  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  head  is 
attached.  These,  when  worked  by  steam,  as  they 
usually  are  in  this  country,  arc,  of  course,  steam- 
hammers  ;  but  when  the  term  steam-hammer  is  used 
without  qualification,  it  applies  to  another  and  more 
elaborate  machine  of  very  different  construction, 
invented  by  Mr  James  Nasmyth  in  1842,  and  subse- 

Suently  modified  and  improved  in  some  of  its  minor 
etails.  In  this,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  the  '  hammer-block,' 
capable  of  rising  and  falling  between  upright  bars 
or  *  guides  ; '  this,  again,  is  fixed  to  the  rod  of  a 
piston,  which  works  in  a  cylinder  placed  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  hammer-block,  hammer,  and  anvil. 
As  the  piston  rises  in  the  cylinder,  it  lifts  the 
attached  mass,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fall  from 
varying  heights,  according  to  an  adjustment  which 
can  be  made  hy  an  attendant  simply  touching  a 
handle.  The  adjustments  are  so  jKrtect  that  it  may 
be  made  to  £rush  a  mass  of  iron,  and  at  the  next 
blow  to  crack  a  nut  held  in  the  fingers  without 
damaging  either  kernel  or  fingers,  or  to  crack  the  top 
of  au  egg  in  an  egg-cup,  as  might  lie  done  with  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  effected  is  too  elaborate  to  l>e  described  here 
in  detail.  One  novel  contrivance,  viz.,  the  '  latch,' 
which  reverses  the  action  of  the  steam-valves  at  the 
precise  moment  required,  is  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 

In  the  first '  Nasmyths '  that  were  used,  the  weight 
of  the  descending  mass — viz.,  the  hammer-block, 
hammer,  Ac.— was  from  30  to  60  cwts.,  and  they 
were  justly  regarded  as  mechanical  marvels.  Steam- 
hammers  with  a  descending  mass  of  eight  tons, 
with  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  feet,  have  since  been 
constructed.  In  order  to  comjiare  the  ] tower  of 
these  with  the  1  helve '  or  other  hammers,  which 
descend  by  angular  motion  on  a  pivot,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  latter,  when  formed  of  a 
straight  bar,  are  only  effective  to  the  extent  of  a 
body  of  one  third  of  their  weight  falling  directly 
from  a  corresponding  height,  on  account  of  the  fact 


that  the  whole  bar  forming  the  hammer  is  moving 
with  a  velocity  varying  from  nothing  at  the  axis, 
to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  where  the 


hammer-face  is  fixed. 

HAMMER-BEAM,  a  portion  of  an  open  timber 
roof,  forming  a  truss  at  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  which 
gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the  construction.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  tie  right  across,  and 
the  centre  part  being  cut  out,  the  remnants  at 
each  end  form  the  hammer-beam.  The  end  uext 
the  apartmeut  is  usually  ornamented  with  shields, 
heads,  pendants,  &c. 

HAMMER-CLOTH,  a  cloth  which  covers  tha 
driver's  seat  in  some  kinds  of  gentlemen's  carriages. 
The  term  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hammock- 
cloth,  the  seat  which  the  cloth  covers  l>eing  formed 
of  atraj  or  webbing  stretched  between  two  crutches, 
as  a  sailer's  hammock  is  suspended.  Ease  of 
motion,  as  in  the  case  of  springs,  is  the  cause  of 
this  arrangement  Hammer-cloths  are  usually 
ornamented  with  fringes,  aud  bear  the  arms  of  ths 
proprietor  of  the  carriage.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
and  now  more  seldom  seen  than  formerly. 

HAM  II ERFEST,  the  principal  town  and  trading 
port  of  Finmark  (q.  v.),  in  Norway,  and  the  most 
northern  town  of  Euroj>e,  is  situated  in  70*  40* 
N.  lat,  and  23*  30*  E.  long.  Pop.  1125.  H  is 
situated  in  a  barren  treeless  district,  in  the  rocky 
island  of  Qualoe  ('Whale  Island'),  and  consists  of 
one  long  street  skirting  a  wall  of  rock.  The  harlxtur 
is  good,  and  presents  a  busy  ap]iearance  during 
summer,  when  it  is  visited  by  some  200  vessels, 
which  bring  hemp,  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
visions, in  exchange  for  oil  and  fish  (the  staple 
commodities  of  the  island),  reindeer  hides,  eider* 
down,  and  fox-skins.  During  the  two  summer 
mouths  the  Bun  is  continually  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  heat  is  very  great,  yet  the  winter,  singular 
to  say,  is  mild  enough  to  allow  of  the  fisheries 
being  carried  on.  Copper  from  the  works  at  Kaa- 
fiord,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
com  J  winy  since  1847,  is  also  sent  to  Euglaud  from 
Hammerfest,    H.  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  birch. 

HAMMER-HEAD,  or  HAMMER-HEADED 
SHARK  (Zygoma  or  tiphyrna),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
tho  great  famdy  of  Sharks ;  having  the  general 
form  and  characters  of  the  family ;  but  distin- 
guished from  all  other  fishes  by  the  extraordinary 
form  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  adults,  resembles  a 
double-headed  hammer,  being  extended  on  both 
sides  to  a  considerable  length,  and  having  the  eyes 
at  the  i  ii. Is  of  the  lateral  extensions.  The  mouth 
is  below  the  centre  of  the  head.  The 


Hammer-headod  Shark  {Zygoma  malhu.%). 

headed  form  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  in  the  yonng 
as  in  the  adults.  It  is  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  vision.  In  the 
foetal  state,  the  lateral  extensions  are  doubled 
uj>on  themselves.  The  hammer-heads  a^e  ovo- vivi- 
parous, and  pn>duce  many  (about  forty)  young  at  a 
birth.  They  are  most  ahiuidaut  in  tropical  seas. 
In  the  Bight  of  Benin,  *  they  may  often  be  seen 
ascending  from  the  clear  blue  depths  of  the 
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like  a  great  cloud.'  They  are  very  voracious.  Some 
of  them  attain  a  great  size.  One  species  (Z.  malleus) 
has  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts.  It  attains 
a  length  of  twelve  feet  or  upwards.  It  chiefly 
belongs  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  aWut  six  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  Ivoudon  post-office,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames,  which  is   here  crossed   by  an  elegant 
suspension  bridge,  completed  in  1S27,  at  a  cost  of 
£8o,(XMI.    The  grounds  in  the  vicinity  are  occupied 
as  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  from  which  a  Large 
si  pply  of  flowers  and  vegetables  is  sent  to  the 
aty.    The  parish  church,  a  plain  brick  building 
with  a  low  tower,  was  erected  in  1631,  and  conse- 
crated by  Land,  then  Bishop  of  London.   H.  contains 
also  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  an  asylum  for  penitent  women. 
Near   the    Broadway   stands    the    West- Loudon 
Hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Tht  re  is  also  a  large  endowed  school,  founded  by 
a  Mr  William  Godolphin,  and  which  takes  his 
name.    The  premises  and  grounds  of  the  school- 
room cover  upwards  of  four  acres.  Formerly, 
a  detached  village,  and  connected  with  Loudon 
only  in  a  commercial  sense,  H.  is  now  joined  to 
that  city  by  continuous  lines  of  street,  and  forms 
essentially  a  portion  of  it     The  parish  of  H  is 
traversed  by  six  very  inq>ortint  raUways,  two  of 
which  terminate  here.    Pop  of  the  pariah  lin  1801) 
24.413. 

HA'MMOCK,  the  apparatus  in  which  a  sailor 
slings  his  bed,  derives  its  name  through  the 
Spanish  hamac,  from  a  Peruvian  word  ;  the  custom 
of  thus  subtending  a  bed  having  been  derived  from 
Peru,  where  the  natives  fasten  the  two  ends  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  or  of  a  netting  of  grass  twist,  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  lie  suspended  on  it  in 
luxurious  ease.  A  sailor's  hammock  consists  of  a 
rectangular  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  in  width,  gathered  together  at  each 
end  by  means  of  cords  and  a  clew,  and  hung  to 
books  under  the  deck.  The  hammock  thus  sus- 
oended  forms  a  sort  of  bag  capable  of  containing 


tic  sailor's  mattress,  his  blankets,  and  himself,  as 
anon  as  he  has  acquired  the  far  from  easy  knack 
of  climbing  into  it  The  hammocks  are  taken  below 
at  sunset  and  hung  in  rows,  about  two  feet  apart, 
in  the  men's  portion  of  the  ship.  When  done  with 
in  the  morning,  the  bedding  is  carefully  tied  up 
within  each,  and  the  whole  stowed  in  the  hammock- 
netting,  which  is  generally  in  the  bulwarks  of  the 
waist.  If  the  weather  be  not  sufficiently  dry, 
however.  t<>  allow  of  this,  the  hammocks  are  left 
below.  Stowed  thus  in  the  netting,  the  hammocks 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  small  shot 
HAMMOND,  Hjsnby,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  able  controversial  writer,  the  youngest 
son  of  Dr  John  Hammond,  a  physician,  was  born  at 
Chertaey,  Surrey,  August  18,  1G05.  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  was,  in  1618,  sent  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to 
I  classical  studies.  In  July  162.1,  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  in  1629  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  163.3  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Pcnshurst,  in  Kent,  and  in  1643  he  became  Arch- 
j  deacon  of  Chichester.  H.  followed  the  unfortunate 
|  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  continued  with 
I  the  king  as  his  chaplain  till  bis  attendants  were 
|  dismissed,  in  1647  ;  he  then  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  was  chosen  Bub-dcan  of  Christchurch.  In  1648, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  college  offices  by  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  and  shortly  after  retired 
to  Westwood,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  literary  labour.  He  died  April  2.5, 
1660.  His  celebrated  work,  the  ParaphraAe  and 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  was  published 
in  1653.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  came  out  in 
1656,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1702.  His 
collected  works  were  published,  in  4  vols,  folio,  iu 
1674 — 1684  His  sermons  and  minor  works  are 
reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Anylo-Catttolic 
Tneology. 

HAMOO'N.   See  Sdstan,  Lake  of. 

HAMPDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  English  patriot, 
said  to  have  been  born  in  London  in  1594,  was  the 
son  of  William  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  of  Hincbingbrooke,  Huntingdonshire,  aunt 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  father  died  in  1597,  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old.  In  1609,  he  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1613  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  study  of  law.  On  January  30,  1621,  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the 
now  disfranchised  borough  of  Grampound.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  St  John,  Selden, 
Coke,  Pym,  and  those  who  omioeed  the  arbitrary 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  but  at  first  took  no 
very  forward  part  in  public  business,  and  spoke  but 
seldom.  In  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  L, 
he  sat  for  Wendover.  In  1627,  for  refusing  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  general  loan  which  the  king 
attempted  to  raise  on  his  own  authority,  H  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse. 
Subsequently,  he  was  removed  to  Hampshire,  but, 
with  seventy-six  others,  unconditionally  liberated 
by  an  order  of  council.  His  activity  and  industry 
in  parliament  now  rendered  him  one  of  its  leading 
and  most  useful  menders ;  he  was  on  most  of  its 
committees  ;  but  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1628—1629,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  country  sports  and 
occupations.  Claiming  the  power  to  tax  the  country 
in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  in  1634,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  impost  of  ship-money.  At  first 
limited  to  London  and  the  maritime  towns,  and 
levied  only  in  time  of  war,  it  was,  in  1636,  extended 
to  inland  places  in  time  of  peace,  when  H.  reso- 
lutely refused  to  pay  it  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1637,  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  for  non-payment,  when  a  majority 
of  the  judges  gave  a  verdict  against  him.  In  the 
short  parliament  of  1640,  H.  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  great  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  Long  Parliament  he 
was  returned  both  for  Wendover  and  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  made  his  election  for  the  latter. 
For  his  resistance  to  the  king's  proceedings,  he 
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one  of  the  five  meml>ers  whom  Charles,  on  January 
4,  1642,  rashly  attempted  in  person  to  seize  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  raised  and  became  colonel  of  a  I 
regiment  in  the  parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl  ; 
of  Essex.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  j 
of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
constantly  advised  prompt  and  euergetic  mc«ourea. 
He  was  present  at  the  repidse  of  the  royalists  at 
Southam,  at  their  defeat  near  Aylesbury,  «i  the 
fight  at  Edgehill,  and  at  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Reading.  Prince  Rii|iert  having  attacked  a  par- 
liamentary force  at  Chinuor,  near  Thame,  H.  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  cavalry  that  were 
rallied  in  haste  to  oppose  him,  ami  in  the  fight  that 
ensued  at  Chalgrovo  Field,  received  in  the  first 
charge  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  six  days  after,  on 
June  24,  164.1  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his 
first  wife  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 

HAMPSHIRE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  or  fami- 
liarly,  HANTS,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  VV.  by  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  on  the  N.  by  Berks,  on  the  E.  by  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel. 
The  county,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  an 
area  of  1,070,21 1>  acres,  900,000  of  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  under  culture.  Its  population  in  1851 
was  405,370;  and  in  1861,  481.495.  The  surface  is 
irregular,  being  traversed  by  the  North  and  South 
Downs.  The  south-western  ]>ortion  of  the  county, 
almost  wholly  detached  from  the  main  j>ortion  by 
the  Southampton  Water,  is  occupied  mainly  by  the 
New  Forest.  This  tract  is  64,000  acres  iu  extent, 
is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  is  valuable  for 
the  oak  and  beech  timber  obtained  from  it  for 
the  use  of  the  British  navy.  Within  tho  forest,  an 
aboriginal  breed  of  pony  is  still  found  Besides 
that  called  the  New  Forest,  there  are  also  remains 
of  those  of  Bere,  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  kc  The 

f rincipal  rivers  arc  the  Anton  or  the  Test,  and  the 
tnhen,  which  flow  southward  through  the  county 
into  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Avon,  also 
flowing  southward,  and  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  New  Forest  The  climate  of  the  county 
is  in  genera]  mild,  and  favourable  to  vegetation ; 
indeed,  the  climate  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  supposed  to  )>c  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  sod  consists  in  part 
of  poor  sands  and  gravel,  and  of  a  mixture  of  stiff 
clay  and  chalk.  All  the  usual  crops  are  produced, 
hops  are  cultivated,  and  the  bacon  cured  here 
is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  the  county  are 
inconsiderable.  Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  both 
termini  of  important  railways,  are  the  chief  centres 
of  trade.  The  county,  exclusive  of  the  boroughs 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  four  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tho  New  Forest  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  the  family  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  there  two  of  bis  sons,  and  his  grand- 
ton,  met  with  sudden  and  violent  deaths.  Of  the 
early  anes  of  English  history,  H  contains  many 
interesting  relics  :  of  these  the  clii  f  are  Porchester 
Caatle,  at  the  hi-a  I  of  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  Calshot 
and  Hurst  Castles,  now  occupied  as  coast-guard 
stations,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Netley  and  Beaulieu  Abbeys,  and  the  Priory  of  St 
Dionysius,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton. 
The  county  is  exceedingly  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
as  coins,  urns,  pottery,  Ac.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  tho  towns 
of  H.,  see  articles  Wight,  Isle  of;  Silchisteb; 
Winch kstkr,  &c. 

HA'MPSTEAD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
connty  of  Middlesex,  is  finely  situated  on  a  range 
of  hills  four  miles  north- north- west  of  London. 


It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  medicinal  spring*, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  place  of  residence  and  of 
holiday  resort  among  Ix>ndoners,  who  are  attracted 
to  it  by  tho  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  purity 
of  its  air.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  al»ove  the 
vdlage,  is  the  Heath,  which  affords  extensive  and 
pleasant  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country.  (>n 
the  Hampstead  road,  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  the 
village,  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected. 
Pop.  ( 1861 )  19,104.  A  house  ou  the  Heath,  formerly 
called  tho  Up]>er  Flask  Inn,  aud  now  a  private 
residence,  was  at  one  time  the  place  of  resort  <<f  the 
famous  Kit  Kat  Club,  at  which  Steele,  Addison, 
Richardson,  and  others  used  to  assemble.  The 
village  of  H.  was  much  frequented  by  Pojie,  Gay, 
Johnson,  and  Akenside,  and  later  by  Byron,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Johanna  Baiilie. 

HA'MPTON,  a  small  village  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  Virginia,  United  States,  America,  giving 
its  name  to  Hampton  Roads,  a  southerly  branch 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  mouth  of  James  River, 
one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  American  coast, 
defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun. 
These  Roads  were  tho  scene  of  im[>ortant  events  in 
the  American  revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
civil  war  of  Secession,  especially  of  the  first  naval 
battle  between  iron-clad  vessels,  the  Viryinia  or 
Mrrrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

HA'MPTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
London.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irregularly  built ;  in  the  vicinity,  however,  there  are 
many  noble  mansions  and  beautiful  villas.  Pop. 
(1861)  3361. 

Hamptox  Coukt  Palace,  long  a  royal  residence, 
and  now  usually  occupied  by  persons  of  rank, 
reduced  in  circumstances,  stands  atxmt  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  grounds  that  extend  to 
the  Thames.  The  original  palace  was  erected  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  came  afterwards*,  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  enlarged  it.  aud 
formed  around  it  a  royal  park  or  chase,  which  he 
stocked  with  deer.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  l>orn, 
and  here  his  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died. 
Charles  I.  underwent  a  portion  of  his  confinement 
at  this  palace,  aud  it  was  the  occasional  residence 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  III.,  and 
by  him  the  park  and  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the 
formal  Dutch  style.  The  palace,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  consists  of  three  quadrangles  with  some 
smaller  courts  ;  the  great  eastern  and  southern 
fronts  having  been  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  picture-gallery  comprises  lily's 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  valuable 
siiecimens  of  Hoi  tain.  Kneller,  West,  *c,  and 
above  all,  seven  unequalled  cartoons  by  Raphael. 
The  gardens,  which  are  about  44  acres  in  extent, 
and  nave  not  been  materially  altered  since  they 
were  laid  out  by  W ilium  III.,  present  a  series  of 
curious  raised  terraces,  formal  flower-plots,  and  long 
shady  and  trim  arcades.  Among  other  attractions 
of  the  gardens  is  a  '  maze*  or  labyrinth,  wluch 
furnishes  much  amusement  to  youthful  visitors. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE,  a  con- 
ference which  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  The  king  presided  and  took  a  principal 
part  in  the  conference.  He  was  attended  by  some 
of  the  nobility  and  highest  officers  of  state,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  except  the  king  himself  ami  the 
divines  whom  he  had  summoned.   Of  th<*i.  the 
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representa'ives  of  the  Episcopalian  party  were  more 
numerous  than  the  Puritans ;  and  the  Puritans, 
although  men  of  known  worth  and  learning,  were 
among  the  least  extreme  of  their  party.  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  with  eight  bishops,  six  deans,  and  an 
archdeacon,  apjwared  on  the  Episcopalian  side ;  two 
Oxford  professors  of  divinity,  two  divines  from 
Cambridge,  and  along  with  them  Mr  Patrick  Gallo- 
way, minister  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  maintained 
the"  I'uritan  cause.    On  the  king's  accession,  the 
Puritans,  entertaining  great  hopes  of  release  from 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  ceremonies  which  galled  their 
conscience*,  and  of  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the 
church,  had  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  known 
as  *the  Millenary  Petition,  because  it  was  signed  by 
nearly  oue  thousand  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  king's  intention  was  not  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  device  for  making  it 
appear  that  their  demands  had  been  considered  and 
found  unreasonable.    On  the  first  day  of  the  confer- 
ence 112th  January  1604),  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  who 
demanded  their  opinion,  which  they  gave,  on  the 
thud  day  after,  in  favour  of  the  existing  system  in 
all  the  parts  complained  of.     The  king  debated 
with  them  on  some  points  ;  and  in  the  end,  decided 
against  them  in   a  few  minor  particulars,  thus 
maintaining  the  assertion  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  as  well  as  finding  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  attainment*  in  theology,  although  in 
all  that  was  most  important,  his  verdict  was  in  their 
favour.    On  the  16th  of  January,  the  Puritans  were 
called  to  the  king's  presence,  but  along  with  them 
some  of  tho  Episcopalians,  when  James  debated 
keenly  against  the  Puritans,  using  language  very 
unworthy  of  a  king  or  of  a  Christian,  and  according 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  '  peppered  them 
soundly.'    On  the  18th  of  January,  both  parties 
were  called  in,  and  the  royal  judgment  intimated, 
which  was  afterwards  announced  in  a  proclamation 
very  adverse  to  the  Puritans. 

HAMSTER  (Crieetus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
rui>eds  of  the  family  Murida,  resembling  the  true 
mice  and  rats  in  their  dentition,  but  having  check - 
pouches,  and  a  short  hairy  tail.  The  Commos  H. 
[Cikctut  vulgari*)  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Eurojw 
and  of  Asia^  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  but  not  found  in  Britain,  and  rare  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  variable  colour ;  although 
generally  reddish  gray  alxive,  the  Inlly  black,  the 
feet  white,  and  large  white  spots  on  the  sides,  throat, 
and  bre;ist.  It  is  larger  ami  of  stouter  form  than 
the  common  rat,  the  tail  only  about  three  inches 
long.    It   burrows  in  dry  soils,  each  individual 
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making  a  burrow  for  itself,  to  which  there  are  more 
entrances  than  one,  and  which  also  contains  several 
holes  or  compartments,  one  of  them  lined  with  straw 
or  hav,  in  which  it  sleeps,  and  some  of  them 
capacious  enough  for  the  storing  of  large  quantities 
of  gram  or  other  provisions-to  the  amount  of  60 
pounds  of  corn  or  a  hundredweight  of  beans— which 


the  animal  carries  thither  in  its  cheek-pouches,  and 
on  which  it  feeds  during  the  milder  parts  of  winter, 
spending  the  most  severe  part  of  that  season  in  a 
state  of  torpid  hyliernation.  It  is  a  great  j>cst  to  the 
farmers  of  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  object  of  their  unceasing  hostility  ;  but  it  is 
very  prolific,  producing  two  or  three  broods  in  the 
year,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  a  birth.  It  feeds 
generally  on  vegetable  fowl,  as  leaves,  seeds,  &c, 
although  it  is  said  also  sometimes  to  devour  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  The  n.  carries 
away  pease  and  other  legumes  in  pod,  but  shells 
them,  and  deposits  only  the  edible  portion  in  its 
store.  Its  labours  and  depredations  are  all  carried 
on  by  night  It  is  an  extremely  fierce  and  pugna- 
cious animal,  and  exhibits  more  than  the  pertinacity 
of  the  bull-dog.  The  skins  of  hamsters  are  of  somo 
value.— There  are  several  other  smaller  species  of 
the  genus,  mostly  Asiatic. 

HAN,  the  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
twenty-six  dynasties  of  China  (206  B.C.  to  220  a.  a.), 
founded  by  Eau-tsu,  whose  accession  to  the  empire 
is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  Chinese 
modern  history.  The  number  and  character  of 
its  heroes  and  literati  are  superior  to  most  other 
periods,  and  to  this  day  the  term  Sons  of  Han  is 
the  favourite  appellation  of  the  Chinese  to  them* 
selves— the  most  common  term  for  Chinamen. 

HA'NAPER  OFFICE,  a  branch-office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  certain  writs  are 
issued.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
pajK-rs  and  writs  used  to  be  kept  in  a  hamper  (tn 

tianajterio). 

HA'NATJ,  a  nourishing  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  (q.v.),  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kinzig 
and  the  Main,  12  miles  east-north-east  of  Frank- 
furt It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the 
latter  of  which  was  founded,  in  1597,  bv  Protestant 
refugees  from  Belgium,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  Bdken  goods,  which  still 
flourishes.  The  town  of  H.  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Germany  for  its  jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares, 
while  it"  also  carries  on  extensive  manufactories  of 
carpets,  gloves,  leather,  cards,  paper,  hats,  cutlery, 
tobacco,  and  cigars.  H.  has  broad  and  straight 
Btreets  ;  the  buddings  most  worthy  of  note  are  the 
ancient  castle  ;  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  Wet- 
terau  Library  is  located ;  and  the  electoral  palace 
of  Philippsruhe,  famed  for  its  orangeries,  ana  once 
the  property  of  Napoleon's  sister,  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese.  Pop.  15,000.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Main,  are 
the  baths  of  Wilhelmsbad  and  the  village  of 
Runq>cnheim,  with  its  palace  and  gardens.  H.  is 
Celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  List  l»attles  which  f 
Napoleon  fought  in  Germany,  October  30  and  31, 
1813,  when,  in  his  retreat  from  Lcipsic,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle,  he  totally  defeated  the  allies. 

HA'NCHINOL  [Helmut  mlirifolia),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  LytkacctB,  with  lanceolate,  fre- 
quently ternate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  one  flowered 
stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  for  its  very  powerful  sudo- 
rific and  diuretic  properties.  It  is  highly  extolled 
as  an  antisyphilitic. 

HAND,  Tilt  The  genus  7/omo,  or  Man,  takes 
rank  in  the  classification  of  mammals  as  a  distinct 
order,  BlMANA,  in  consequence  of  man  being  the 
only  animal  itossessing  (too  hand*.  At  first  sight, 
it  might  be  considered  that  four-handed  animals— 
the  monkeys,  apes,  and  their  allies,  which  are  placed 
by  zoologists  in  the  order  Quadrcmana— were 
superior  to  those  which  possess  only  two  hands, 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.    None  of  these 
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four  hands  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  actions 
which  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  performing, 
and  they  are  all,  to  some  decree,  required  for  sup- 
port and  locomotion ;  so  that  while  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  quadrumana  the  extremities  present  an 
approximation  in  structure  to  those  of  man,  in  the 
lower  they  gradually  tend  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
quadrupedal  type.  '  That,'  says  Cuvier,  '  which 
constitutes  the  ha  mi,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers, 
lo  aa  to  seute  upon  the  most  minute  objects — a 
faculty  which  is  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior 
extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed  in  prehen- 
sion.' The  peculiar  prehensile  power  of  the  human 
hand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  length,  power, 
and  mobility  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought 
into  exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  all  the 
fingers,  whether  separately  or  grouped  together. 

Before  describing  the  hand  itself,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  on  the  upper  extremity  generally,  of 
which  the  hand  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
part. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
will  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  1. 
The  general  plan  of  the  osseous  framework  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limb  is  very  similar.   The  humerus 


Fig.  L 

^  tbe  humeral;  t,  ths  nullus ;  3. 
distal  ends  of  the  radius  and 


the  ulna. 


or  arm-bone  corresponds  to  the  femur  or  thigh-bone ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
which  correspond  with  the  two  bones  of  the  leg. 
Then  come  the  carpal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  phalanges,  just  as  we  have  tarsal  bones, 
metatarsal  bones,  and  phalanges  in  the  foot 

In  fig.  2  (which  we  copy  from  Humphry's  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand)  we  have  a  diagram 
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Diagram  of  the  hemes  of  the  hand,  with  the  eads  of  the  radius 
and  ulna. 


shewing  the  way  in  which  the  hones  of  the  hand  are 
arranged.  The  carpal  bones  (3  to  10  in  the  figure) 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  the  wrist 
In  two  rows.  The  first  or  upper  row  consists  prac- 
tically^ three  bones  (3,  4,  6),  the  fourth  (6)  being 


regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  Sesamoid  Z?om/j 
(q.  v.),  and  the  second  row  of  four  bones  (7,  8,  9, 
10) ;  so  that,  excluding  the  pisiform  bone  (6),  the 
carpal  and  the  tarsal  bones  correspond  in  number. 
As  we  commonly  term  the  palm  the  front  of  the 
hand,  the  thumb  becomes  conventionally  the  outer, 
and  the  little-finger  the  inner  digit ;  but  according 
to  the  rules  of  comparative  anatomy,  ami  in  onler  to 
compare  the  hand  and  foot,  we  ought  to  reverse  these 
terms.  The  outer  (3)  of  the  carpal  bones  of  the  first 
row  supports  (through  the  intervention  of  7  and  8) 
the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (I  and  u),  and 
constitutes  with  them  the  outer  division  of  the  hand. 
The  inner  (5)  of  the  carpal  bones  Ware  the  little,  and 
the  next  (the  ring)  finger  (V  aud  iv),  and  consti- 
tutes with  them  the  iwn^r  division  of  the  hand, 
whUe  the  middle  one  (4)  Itears  the  middle-finger 
(III),  and  belongs  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
hand.  We  likewise  see  from  this  figure,  and  like- 
wise from  fig.  1,  that  the  two  outer  bones  (3  and  4) 
are  connected  with  the  radius,  while  the  inner  l«one 
(5)  is  connected  (indirectly  by  a  thick  ligament) 
with  the  ulna. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  ana- 
tomical details  regarding  the  individual  carpal 
bones.  Collectively,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
carpus  presents  a  dorsal  convex  surface,  upon  which 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
play,  and  a  palmar  concave  surface  on  which  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  lie.  The  several 
bones  are  joined  to  one  another— each  bone  being 
united  to  three  or  more  others — by  a  large  extent  of 
surface,  and  are  girded  together  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands.  The  wrist  is  thus  as  strong  as  if  it  had 
been  constructed  of  ono  aolid  piece  of  bono,  while 
the  slight  gliding  movements  which  occur  between 
the  several  bones  give  it  an  elasticity  which  serves 
to  break  the  shocks  that  result  from  falls  upon  the 
hand.  The  uppermost  surface  of  the  first  row  of 
j  carpal  bones  is  convex,  and  this  convex  surface  is 
received  into  a  wide  cup  or  socket,  formed  by  the 
I  lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  and  by  a 
ligament  passing  from  that  bone  to  the  ulna. 

The  metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  require 
no  special  description.  Like  the  great-toe,  the 
thumb  has  only  two  phalanges,  while  each  of  the 
other  digits  has  three. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  movements  of 
which  the  hand  is  capable.  They  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  the  different  directions  in  which  the  hand 
collectively  can  be  moved ;  and  (2)  the  movements 
of  which  the  hand  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
arm,  is  capable. 

The  scajnda  or  shoulder-blade,  with  which  the 
principal  arm -bone  articulates,  is  itself  movable  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  surface  of  th«t 
ribs  on  which  it  rests.  Again,  the  socket  in  which 
the  nearly  spherical  head  of  the  humerus  or  ani> 
bone  lies  is  very  shallow — not  unlike  the  cup  in 
the  well-known  toy  eup-and'ball — and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shoulder-joint  generally  are  such  a*  to 
permit  so  great  a  variety,  and  so  extensive  a  range 
of  movements,  that  we  are  able  to  apply  the  hand 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  freedom  of  motion 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  clavicles  or  collar- 
bones, which,  by  steadying  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
keeping  the  shoulders  apart,  afford  a  fixed  point  for 
the  various  muscles  which  we  employ  in  raising  the 
arms,  in  folding  them  over  the  chest,  in  the  act  of 
hugging,  Ac,  The  movement  at  the  next  junction 
of  ooncs,  the  elbow-joint,  is  very  different  from 
that  at  the  shoulder.  The  latter  is  termed,  from 
its  construction,  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  admits 
of  motion  in  all  directions,  within  definite  limits ; 
while  the  elbow  is  a  hinge-joint,  and  merely  admits 
of  bending  and  straightening,  or,  in  other  wi  rda,  ■»! 
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motion  in  one  plane.  We  have  next  to  consider  a 
clan  of  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous  (at  least  to  any 
material  extent)  in  the  leg.  The  movements  in 
question  are  called  '  pronation  and  supination.'  In 
prvnalion  (derived  from  pronus,  with  the  face  down- 
wards), we  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
as  in  {ricking  up  any  sultstance  from  the  table ;  in 
npination  (derived  from  mpinus,  with  the  face 
upwards),  we  turn  the  palm  upwards,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  anything  that  may  be  placed 

These  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are 
ao  important  to  the  usefulness  of  the  hand,  that  we 


Fig.  a 

The  Tipper  limb,  with  the 
forearm  and  hand  in  the  it«te 


Kg.  4 


In  both  figure*,  a  plumb-line 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus  Is  found  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  a 
the  ring-finger. 

(From  Humphry,  Op.  eit.) 


must  notice  the  three  muscles  by  which  they  are 
chiefly  affected.  One  of  the  three  muscles  (A,  fig.  3) 
passes  fmm  a  projecting  process  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm-bone,  at  its  lower  end,  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  middle  of  the  radius.  Its  contraction  causes"  the 
radius  to  roll  over,  or  in  front  of,  the  ulna.  It  thus 
pronates  the  hand,  and  is  called  a  pronator  muscle. 
Another  muscle  (B,  fig.  4)  passes  from  a  projecting 
process  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm-bone  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  radius  near  its  upper  part.  It  runs 
therefore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former 
muscle,  and  produces  an  opposite  effect,  rolling  the 
radius  and  the  hand  back  into  the  position  of  supina- 
tion. Hence  it  is  called  a  supinator  muscle.  The 
third  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  termed  the  Biceps 

&v.),  which  not  only  bends  the  ell»ow,  but  from 
mode  in  which  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  radius  (see  fig.  5),  'also  rotates 
the  radius  so  as  to  Bupinate  the  nand  ;  and  it  gives 
great  jower  to  that  movement.  When  we  turn  a 
•crew,  or  drive  a  gimlet,  or  draw  a  cork,  we  always 
employ  the  supinating  movement  of  the  hand  for 
the  purpose;  and  all  screws,  gimlets,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  like  kind  are  made  to  turn  in  a 
manner  suitod  to  that  movement  of  the  right  hand  ; 
because  mechanicians  have  observed  that  we  have 
more  power  to  aupiuate  the  hand  than  to  pronate  it.' 
Supination  can  only  be  performed  to  its  full  extent 
by  man,  and  even  in  man  it  is  not  the  natural  or 
habitual  position  ;  monkeys  can  partially  effect  the 
movement,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals  the 
part  corresponding  anatomically  to  the  hand  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  pronation. 

The  movements  of  which  the  hand  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  arm,  are  capable,  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  considerably  from  the 

of  the  foot    Thus  we 


can  bend  the  fingers  down  upon  the  palm,  or  wo 
can  extend  them  beyond  the  straight  line ;  we  lan 
separate  them  from  one  another  to  a  considerable 


Fig.  & 

insoles  of  the 

forearm. 

I,  the  lower  part  of  the  bieepa; 
3,  lu  tendon,  a  little  above  its 
insertion  Into  the  radios ;  5,  the 
radial  flexor  of  the  wrist ;  6,  the 
long  palmar  muacle,  spreading 
ont  (at  9)  into  the  palmar  fascia; 
8,  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrUt ; 
13, 


extent,  and  we  can  close  them  with  considerable 
force.  The  wrist  and  hand  are  bent  forwards  or 
flexed  upon  the  forearm  by  three  muscles  which 
pass  downwards  from  the  inner  condyle  or  expanded 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  are  termed  tho  radial flexor, 
the  ulnar  flexor,  and  the  long  palmar  muscles.  The 
first  two  of  these  muscles  are  inserted  into  wrist- 
bones  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  respectively, 
while  the  third  expands  into  a  fan-like  fascia  or 
membrane  in  the  nalm  of  the  hand,  and  thus  serves 
both  to  support  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  to  protect 
the  nerves  and  vessels  which  lie  l>clow  it.  Beneath 
the  palmar  fascia  lie  two  sets  of  flexor  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  they  present  so  beautiful  a  mechanical 
arrangement  as  to  merit  special  notice. 

The  superficial  or  perforated  flexor  muscle  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  become  apparent  after  the  removal 
of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanues  of  the  fingers,  each  tendon  splitting  at  its 
termination,  to  give  passage  to  the  similar  tendons 
of  the  deep  or  perforating  flexor  muscle,  which  passes 
from  the  upper  jiart  of  the  ulna  to  be  inserted  into 
the  last  phalanx  of  each  finger.  This  arrangement 
of  the  tendons  of  tho  superficial  and  deep  flexor 
muscles  is  shewn  in  fig.  6.  These  flexor  muscles  are 
antagonised  by  the  common  extensor  muscle  of  tho 
fingers,  which,  like  the  flexors,  divides  into  four 
tendons,  one  for  each  finger.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a  special  extensor  of  the  index- finger,  a  series  of 
muscles  forming  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  move 
that  organ  in  almost  every  direction,  and  various 
small  slips  giving  lateral  and  other  movements  to 
the  fingers. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  hand  is  very 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  without 
entering   into  an v   anatomical   details  on 
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point*.   There  ia  no  part  of  the  body  where  the 
of  touch  is  so  acute  aa  at  the  tit*  of  the 


Fig.  8. 

To  >hew  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  super- 
ficial flexor  muscle  (which  U  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx), 
in  order  to  allow  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor 
to  pas*  un wards  to  be  inserted  In  the  last  phalanx. 

fingers  ;  but  we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Toccn, 
Groans  and  Sense  of,  the  consideration  of  the 
siH-cial  arrangements  which  make  this  part  of  the 
hand  peculiarly  im|>ortant  in  relation  to  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objects. 

Our  notice  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
Foot  (q.  v.)  renders  it  unnecessary  to  trace  the  modi- 
fications presented  in  the  lower  animals  by  the  bones 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  human  hand  ;  as  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  with  their  phalanges 
undergo  adaptations  of  form  to  meet  the  individual 
wants  of  the  auimal,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  their  phalanges. 
Thus,  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  the  so-called 
knee  of  the  horse,  for  example,  is  the  carpus,  and 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges.  See  the  articles  Broken 
Knees  and  Horse;  and  Humphry,  Un  the  Human 

HANDEL,  George  Frederick,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  musical  composers  and  musicians,  though 
a  native  of  Germany,  spent  so  large  a  ]K>rti<m 
of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  comjiosed  his 
greatest  works,  that  Britain  may  almost  claim  him 
as  her  own.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  Upper  Saxony, 
February  24,  1684.  He  manifested  in  infancy  an 
extraordinary  {Mission  for  music,  and  at  the  age  of 
■even,  having  accompanied  his  father  on  a  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  he  found  his  way  to 
an  organ,  where  he  was  heard  by  the  duke,  who 
remonstrated  with  his  father  against  further  opposi- 
tion to  a  genius  of  so  decided  a  character.  He  was 
now  placed  under  a  music-teacher,  Zachau,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  13,  comj>osing  every  week 
cantatas  for  the  church-service,  and  learning  all 
instruments,  especially  the  organ.  In  1698,  he  was 
sent  to  Berlin,  where  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  so  impressed  with  his  talents,  that  he  wished 
to  send  him  to  Italy.  As  his  father  would  not 
accept  this  offer,  he  returned  to  Halle,  whence,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  ho  went  to  Hamburg  in 
1703.  Here  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera.  He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his 
first  opera,  Almira,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by 
Kero,  Fhirinda,  and  Dafne.  His  violent  temper 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother-com- 
{Kiser,  which  resulted  in  a  duel ;  the  sword  of  his 
adversary  was  topped  by  a  button  or  a  music 
score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence,  he  com- 
posed Rodrigo,  1709.  His  Agrippina,  composed  in 
Venice,  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights.  At  Home,  be 
was  received  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  where  he  heard 
Corelli,  and  l>eat  him  with  his  own  violin  for  not 
playing  to  suit  him  in  his  II  Trion/o  del  Tempo. 
At  Naples,  he  comj>osed  Acts  and  Galatea,  and  in 
1710  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed 
chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
George  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  England,  where  J 
he  was^Mttronised  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  nobility.  | 


He  composed  Jiinaldo,  Pastor  Fido,  Theseus,  and 
in  1715,  Amadis  da  Gauhi,  in  which  Nicolini  and 
Valentini  first  sung  in  England.  The  opera  was 
an  exotic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  and  after 
some  competition,  was  placed  under  H.'s  manage- 
ment ;  but  his  overl>eanng  temper  could  not  coj* 
with  musical  jealousies.  An  opposition  house  was 
started,  and  both  soon  failed,  with  a  loss  to  IL 
of  £10,000.  He  now  commenced  the  comjKwition 
of  his  oratorios.  Either  was  produced  in  1733 ;  it 
was  followed  by  Dtborah,  Alexander's  Feast,  and 
Israel  in  Egypt;  and  in  1740  appeared  L' Allegro 
e  Prnseroso  and  Saul.  These  were  produced  in  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  but  with  no  profit 
Even  the  Messiah,  the  most  sublime  of  his  com- 
positions, which  at  this  day  draws  tens  of  thou- 
sands, was  at  first  a  failure.  Tired  of  this  titanio 
struggle,  H.  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  remaineJ 
nine  months,  and  received  a  generous  support 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  composed  his  Satnson, 
and  produced  his  Messiah  for  the  benefit  of  th< 
Foundling  Hospital  It  was  repeated  annually  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  from  1749  to  1777  brought  to 
that  chanty  £10,300.  H.  became  blind,  but  he  still 
com|>osed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  being  led  U 
his  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  th« 
audience.  His  last  oratorio  was  produced  on  ths 
Gth  of  April,  and  he  died  as  he  wished,  on  Good 
Friday,  the  13th  of  April  1759,  'in  hopes,'  he  said, 
'  of  meeting  Iub  good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and 
Saviour,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.'  Among 
his  works,  which  are  in  the  Queen's  Library,  are 
50  operas— 8  German,  26  Italian,  16  English; 
20  oratorios,  a  great  quantity  of  church-music, 
cantatas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces.  Ha 
was  a  wonderful  musician,  and  his  conijiositious  ars 
often  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  His  oinrras 
are  seldom  performed,  but  his  oratorios  hold  the 
same  place  in  music  that  in  the  English  drama 
is  accorded  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the 
Handel  Festivals,  lasting  several  days,  in  which 
they  are  performed  by  thousands  of  singers  and 
musicians,  are  the  grandest  musical  exhibitions  of 
our  times. 

HAND-FASTING,  the  ancient  term  for  betroth- 
ment,  now  disused. 

HAND-GLASSES  are  very  useful  implements  of 
gardening,  for  the  protection  of  tender  plants.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  simple  bells  of 
glass,  with  a  knob  at  top,  for  convenience  of  lifting 
them,  chiefly  used  for  covering  cuttings  in  the 
green-house  or  stove,  until  they  strike  or  send  forth 
roots;  whilst  others  consist  of  metal  frames— zinc, 
lead,  iron,  or  copper— filled  up  with  panes  of  glass, 
and  sometimes  of  a  sizo  large  enough  to  be  used 
for  covering  tree-paeonies,  acacias,  and  other  tender 
shrubs. 

HAND-TREE  {Cheirostemon  platanoides),  a  large 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Sterculiacea:,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
These  have  no  corolla,  but  a  large  5-lobed  and 
angular  coloured  calyx — bright  red  within— from 
which  project  the  five  stamens,  united  by  their 
filament*  into  a  column,  and  separating  and 
curving  at  the  summit,  where  they  bear  the 
anthers,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  hand 
or  claw.  It  is  not  merely  this,  however,  which 
makes  the  tree  an  object  of  interest,  but  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  an  object  of  superstitious 
veneration  to  the  Mexicans;  a  single  tree  near 
Toluca,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  histories, 
being  asserted  by  them  to  lie  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  and  their  eager  gathering  of  its  flowers 
always  preventing  its  multiplication  by  seed.  It 
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wm  not  till  1801  that  cuttings  wore  obtained  from 
it  for  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  where  the 
yonng  plants  have  since  produced  peed  abundantly, 
rhe  tree  has  also  been  found  in  great  abundance  m 
Guatemala.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  with  a  thick  trunk, 
a  habit  similar  to  that  of  a  plane,  and  broad  inaple- 
like  leaves. 

HANDS,  iMrosmoir  of,  a  ceremony  which  has 
been  employed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  religious 
ue  .u  symbolising  the  conferring  of  certain  interior, 
and,  generally  speaking,  spiritual  gifts.  In  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  they  are  directed 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  victims 
which  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  10, 
In,  19).  Moses  set  Joshua  apart  as  the  leader  of 
the  people  by  '  laying  his  hands  upon  his  head ' 
(Num.  xxvii.  23).  Our  Lord  is  entreated  to  heal 
the  rulers  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18)  by  the  same 
ceremony.  This  is  the  rite  which  He  himself 
adopt*  in  blessing  the  little  children  (Matt  xix.  15). 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  by  the 
aaroe  ceremony  (Acts  viiL  17),  and  the  ministers 
placed  by  tbe  apostles  in  the  newly  founded 
churches  were  similarly  installed  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 
In  tbe  early  church,  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands 
was  employed  in  the  receiving  of  catechumens  and 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  From  its  use  in 
confirmation,  that  rite  is  commonly  designated  by 
the  Fathers  under  the  name  of  Imposition  of  Hands. 
In  the  ancient  church,  this  rite  existed  in  two 
forms :  the  actual  laying  on  of  bands,  which  was 
called  ckirotheaia  ;  and  the  extending  the  hand  over 
or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  chirotonia. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  former  is  retained 
as  an  essential  |>art  of  the  sacraments  of  confirma- 
tion and  holy  orders  ;  the  bitter  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  priestly  absolution.  Both 
forms  are  familiarly  used  in  blessing,  lu  the  mass, 
xlao,  previous  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  priest  extends  his  hands  over 
them,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  preparatory 
prayer  of  blessing.  See  Weteer's  Khrchen- Lexicon, 
v»L  iv.  853.  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  is  used 
both  by  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  It  also  forms  part 
of  tbe  ceremony  of  confirmation  in  the  Anglican 
and  in  the  Lutheran  church.  See  Palmer's  Anti- 
qnitkA  of  the  Engluh  JtUucd,  Keeling's  Liturgice 
BriUinniax. 

HANDSEL,  sometimes  used  to^denote  earnest- 
money,  or  part-payment,  by  way  of  binding  a 
bargain.  In  Scotland,  it  popularly  signifies  a  first 
transaction  in  trade,  as,  for  example,  the  first  sale 
effected  in  the  day  or  week ;  and  is  likewise  employed 
to  aitmifv  a  present  in  the  nature  of  a  New  Year's 
gift  on  the  hrst  Monday  in  the  year— hence  called 
mii'lsel  Monday. 

HANDWRITING,  in  Law,  is  proved  by  calling 
a  witness  who  either  saw  the  individual  write  the 
identical  words,  or  who  by  corrcs]>ondenco,  or  by 
having  previously  at  other  times  seen  the  same 
penon  write  other  papers,  can  swear  that  he  believes 
the  paper  is  the  handwriting  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  attributed.  Sometimes,  where  no  direct 
evidence  can  be  had,  engravers  and  others  accus- 
tomed to  compare  the  niceties  of  handwriting  are 
allowed  to  give  their  evidence,  or  rather  state  their 
beln-f  as  to  the  writing;  but  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  is  much 
discountenanced.  In  cases  where  a  jury  are  called 
spon  to  determine  a  disputed  question  of  hand- 
writing, they  are  now  allowed,  in  England  to  form 
their  own  opinion  by  comparing  the  disputed 
writing  with  other  writings  admitted  to  be  by  the 
lame  party.    But  this  could  not  be  done  before 


1854,  and  it  can  only  be  done  now  in  civil  cases. 
In  Scotland,  a  jury  arc  not  yet  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  handwriting  in  this  way  in  any  case.  In  some 
countries— as,  Tor  example,  in  Scotland— a  will,  if 
written  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  is  admitted  to 
be  genuine  without  the  attestation  of  witnesses, 
being  then  called  a  Holograph  (q.  v.)  instrument ; 
but  there  is  no  such  privilege  in  England  o» 
Ireland,  as  all  wills,  by  whomsoever  written,  must 
be  attested  by  witnesses. 

HANG-CHOW-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Che-keaog,  in  China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tsien-tang.  where  that  river  diseratxigues  into  the 
Bay  of  Hang-chow -foo,  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  lat  30*  18'  N.t 
long.  120*  15'  E.  It  is  about  150  mUes  south-east 
of  Nankin.  H  is  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
China — a  Chinese  proverb  makes  it  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  during 
the  rule  of  the  Mongols,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo  early  in  the  14th  century. 
There  are  ten  gates  through  its  lofty  walls,  which 
are  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  there  are  more 
inhabitants  without  the  enciente  than  within.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  Dr  Macgowan  at  800,000, 
The  street*,  which  are  of  greater  width  than  is 
usual  in  Chinese  cities,  arc  well  paved,  and  in  some 
directions  lined  for  miles  with  elegant  shops  and 
extensive  warehouses.  The  terminal  ramifications 
of  the  Grand  Canal  are  sitanned  by  countless 
elegant  bridges.  H.  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  manu- 
factures, and  its  embroidery  excels  that  of  any 
part  of  China.  Mulberry-trees  occupy  every  vacant 
spot  within  and  without  the  walls.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be  that  of  Suchau,  possesses  wealth 
to  compare  with  that  of  this  remarkable  place, 
which,  moreover,  is  the  most  literary  and  most 
religious  part  of  the  empire.  Colleges  and  temples, 
literati  and  priests,  abound  and  flourish  in  Hang- 
chow- foo.  The  imperial  library  in  the  palace  of 
Kienlung,  and  the  literary  institutions,  appear, 
however,  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  could  not  at 
any  period  have  had  much  educational  influence. 
One  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found 
in  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  tower  of  the 
Thundering  Winds,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  an 
imposing  edifice ;  while  monumental  gateways, 
light  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  the  aixo  of 
villages,  render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city 
highly  picturesque.  One  of  the  temples  possesses 
500  images  of  the  lo-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the 
size  of  life,  richly  covered  with  gold.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  ojiening  into  the 
lake,  richly  adorned  as  they  are  with  trees,  chiefly 
the  camphor  anil  tallow  trees,  and  the  arbor  vita. 
From  a  remote  period,  these  scenes  have  been  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  and  every  spot  is  hallowed 
by  some  legendary  incident.  At  one  place  there 
is  an  imago  of  Buddha,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  measuring  48  feet  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  nose  is  seven  feet  long,  and  the  other  parti 
are  of  a  proportional  size;  it  is  gilt  over  like 
wooden  and  clay  images  of  the  same  personage. 
The  protruding  rocks  are  profusely  carved  with 
rehgioua  inscriptions  and  images  of  mythological 
characters.  The  north-eastern  section  of  the  city 
of  H.  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Mantchu  garrison  or  military  colony. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Chinese  city  by  a  low 
wall  About  25  miles  below  the  city  is  Kanpoo, 
once  a  mart  of  considerable  importance,  the  port 
of  EL,  when  that  city  was  the  metropolis  of  China, 
described  by  Marco  Polo  as  an  extremely  flourishing 
place ;  fluvial  changes  have  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  small  flat-bottomed  vessels.  Cbapoo 
is  now  the  port  of  H.,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  bay,  about  50  miles  from  the  capital.  Chapoo 
baa  also  a  Tartar  city  ;  it  communicates  by  branches 
of  the  Grand  Canal  with  H.  and  Shanghai  It  is 
the  port  to  which  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  is 
restricted. 

The  configuration  of  the  Bay  of  Hang- chow- foo 
and  the  embouchure  of  the  Tsien  tang  river,  which 
empties  into  it  near  the  provincial  capital,  favours 
the  formation  of  the  tidal  phenomenon  designate! 
an  eagre  or  bore.  See  Bore.  Dr  Macgowan,  the 
first  European  who  has  witnessed  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  has  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
ProC'  ftling*  of  the  Asiatic  Socu4y  of  Hong-kong.  As 
the  tide  rushes  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  becomes 
elevated  to  a  lofty  wave,  which  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude  opposite  the  city  of  Hang-chow-foo. 
Generally,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  aspect, 
except  at  the  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  the  maximum  Wing  at  the  latter  Beason. 
As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  approaches,  crowds  gather 
in  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
but  at  safe  distances ;  boatmen  stop  lading  and 
unlading  their  vessels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  ceutre  of  the  river  teems  with 
craft.  Loud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announces 
the  ap|iearance  of  the  flood,  which  seems  like  a 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the  bay  as 
far  down  as  tho  eye  can  reach.  Its  noise,  com- 
pared by  native  poets  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowns  that  of  the  boatmcu  ;  and  as  it  advances 
with  prodigious  velocity,  it  assumes  the  apm-araoce 
of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rather  of  au  advancing 
cataract  four  or  live  miles  across,  and  about  30 
feet  high.  As  the  foaming  wall  of  water  dashes 
impetuously  onward,  one  trembles  for  the  safety 
of  the  floating  multitude.  They  cease  shouting, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  the  steadying  of  the 
prows  of  their  vessels  toward  the  advancing  wave, 
which  threatens  to  submerge  everything  afloat; 
but  they  all  vault  as  it  were  to  the  BUinniit  with 
perf.-ct  safety.  This  grand  and  exciting  season  is 
but  of  a  moment's  duration ;  the  wave  i»assea  up 
the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this  point  with 
gradually  decreasing  force,  volume,  and  velocity, 
disappearing  entirely  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
From  ebb  to  flood  tide,  the  change  is  almost  instan- 
taneous ;  a  slight  flood  continues  after  the  passage 
of  the  wave,  but  it  soon  begins  to  ebb.  Within 
the  historic  period,  numerous  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  action  of  this  wave,  the  most  noted 
being  the  removal  of  a  rocky  islet  from  the  centre 
of  the  river  opposite  Hang-chow-foo.  Chinese 
ingenuity  has  been  long  exerted,  with  imperfect 
success,  in  preserving  the  alluvial  plain  from  the 
wasting  action  of  the  eagre.  Tho  history  of  tho 
dykes  that  have  been  successively  erected,  of  failures 
and  disasters,  found  in  the  local  annals,  shew  that, 
like  the  Yellow  River,  this  part  of  the  Tsien-tang 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  expense 
to  the  government,  costing  about  130,000  dollars 
per  aunum. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED, 
the  description  of  the  capital  sentence  on  a  traitor, 
which  consisted  of  drawing  him  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  after  hangiug  him,  dividing 
the  body  into  quarters.  This  punishment  was 
substituted  by  the  atat.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  140,  for  the 
ancient  more  barbarous  sentence  of  disembowelling 
alive,  but  the  crown  has  power  to  reduce  the 
sentence  to  simple  beheading.   See  also  Hanoing. 

HANGING  is  the  mode  by  which  capital  punish- 
ment is  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
England,  formerly,  in  atrocious  cases,  it  was  usual 
for  the  court  to  direct  a  murderer  to  be  hung  upon  ! 
•  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  where  the  crime  I 


was  committed — also  at  a  later  period  to  order  the 
body  to  be  dissected— and  the  execution  to  take 
place  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  sentence  was 

1»asse<L  But  these  useless  severities  were  abolished 
>y  the  stat.  6  and  7  WdL  IV.  c.  30. 

The  mode  of  punishing  by  hanging  was  first 
adopted  in  England  in  1241,  when  Maunce,  a  noble- 
man's son,  was  hanged  for  piracy.  Other  more 
barbarous  modes  of  inflicting  death  were  long  in 
use,  l>eing  prescribed  by  statute,  but  have  been 
abolished,  and  hanging  has  long  been  the  ordinary, 
because  the  most  humane,  mode  of  executing  capital 
punishment.  In  treason,  hanging  is  part  of  the 
statutory  punishment,  coupled  with  mangling  the 
body,  though  the  crown  may  change  the  sentence 
into  simple  beheading,  except  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  are  only  hanged,  in  deference  to  their  sex. 
Formerly,  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  capital 
sentence  pronounced  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
could  not  I*  executed  within  less  than  30 'days; 
and  if  pronounced  north  of  the  Firth,  within  iea 
than  40  days  after  it  was  pronounced.  But  now, 
in  both  cases,  the  day  of  execution  must  not  be 
less  than  15,  nor  more  than  21  days,  south  of  the 
Firth ;  nor  less  than  20,  nor  more  than  27  days, 
if  north  of  the  Firth,  after  sentence  passed.  In 
all  cases,  the  hanging  or  execution  takes  place  in 
public.   Sec  Execution. 

The  cause  of  death  in  hanging  is  complex.  The 
compression  of  tho  windpipe  by  the  cord,  the 
obstruction  of  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
the  head,  and  of  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  stretching  or  tearing  of  tho  nervous 
structures  of  the  neck,  and  in  some  instances  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  the  vertebra,  may  concur 
in  the  production  of  the  fatal  effect,  which,  though 
attended  with  violent  struggles  in  some  cases,  is 
probably  as  nearly  instantaneous  as  possible.  The 
subject,  in  its  relations  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  title 
Stranoulation., 

HANGING  GARDENS.  The  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon  were  anciently  reckoned  among  tbe 
wonders  of  the  world.  Their  construction  is 
variously  ascritied  to  Queen  Semiramis,  and  to 
Nebuchadnezzar— seven  centuries  later,  but  still 
more  than  five  centuries  b.c. — who  is  said  to  have 
made  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  Median  queen, 
Ainytis,  because  the  Babylonian  plain  seemed  dreary 
to  her  in  comparison  with  the  varied  and  romantic 
scenery  of  her  native  Land.  Diodonis  and  Strabo 
have  given  jwirticuJar  descriptions  of  them  ;  and 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  whilst  Quintus  Curtius  speak* 
of  them  as  *  fabidoui  wonders  of  the  Greeks  — as 
opinion  which  some  of  the  learned  in  modern  times 
have  adopted,  denying  their  very  existence— yet 
the  probability  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  gem  ral 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  even  that  the 
ruins  of  this  celebrated  structure  are  to  be  recognised 
among  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon. 
See  Babylon.  The  Hanging  Gardens  are  said  to 
have  formed  a  square,  with  an  area  of  nearly  four 
acres  ;  but  rising  in  terraces  curiously  constructed 
with  stone  pillars,  across  which  were  placed  stone*, 
covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with 
bricks  united  by  cement;  al>ove  these,  sheets  "t 
lead,  to  prevent  moisture  from  flowing  down,  an«l 
finally  a  sufficient  layer  of  earth  ;  the  summit  \<v:ug 
elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  kise,  so  that 
at  a  distance  the  whole  presented  the  apjwarance 
of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hill.  There  was  a  larg* 
reservoir  at  the  summit,  which  was  tilled  with 
water  by  pumping  from  the  Euphrates,  for  th* 
I  irrigation  of  the  gardens,  and  the  ?ippl7  of  theu 
I  numerous  fountains.    Fountains  awl  lapqueting 
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rere  distributed  throughout  the  numerous 
terraces ;  groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  as  *el!  as 
parterres  of  flowers,  diversified  the  scene  ;  whii&t 
the  view  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  was  exten- 
sive and  magnificent. 

HANKOW,  in  lat  about  30*  3C  N.,  and  long- 
114*  E,  the  newly  opened  port  of  China,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Han  river  with  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  850  English 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  consists  of  an  agglom- 
eration of  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  being 
Wu  chang- foo,  on  one  side  of  the  lian  river, 
and  Han-yang-foo  on  the  opposite  side.  Strictly 
(peaking.  H.  ts  a  suburb  of  the  former.  Trior  to 
it*  destruction  during  the  existing  civil  war,  it 
presented  an  assemblage  of  houses  and  vessels, 
rendering  it  second  in  this  respect  otdy  to  Loudon 
and  Yedo ;  it  is,  however,  rapidly  rising  from  its 
ashes,  and  promises  to  become  the  most  impor- 
tant mart  in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce. 
English  and  American  steamers  stem  the  current 
of  the  great  river,  plying  regularly  and  frequently 
between  H  and  Shanghai  Vessels  of  large  size 
can  reach  the  city  ;  the  river  is  navigable  3t>U  miles 
higher  up,  to  the  city  of  Ichang.  Powerful  fiat- 
bottomed  steamers  are  requisite  tor  navigating  this 
part  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  current  running  at 
from  seven  to  eight  knots  per  hour.  Tea  aud  silk 
hare  already  been  exported  iu  large  quantities  from 
this  port,  aud  a  foreign  settlement  is  springing  up 
like  those  in  the  ports  on  the 


HANNIBAL  (the  gift  of  Baal)  was  a  common 
name  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  list  of  those 
famed  in  history  extending  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Haunilials  was  the 
famous  son  of  Hamilcar  Bare  a.  He  was  !>orn  in  247 
a  c.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  Spanish  expedition ;  and  before 
starting,  Bwore  that  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Roman  name,  which  he  kept  so  faithfully  through- 
out his  whole  bfe.  After  the  death  of  Hamilcar, 
he  was  employed  by  HasdrubaL  his  brother-in-law, 
in  most  of  the  military  operations  which  he  under- 
took. Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  soldiers,  and  such  a  reputation  for  bravery 
and  strategic  skill  had  he  gained,  that  when 
Hasdrubal  was  assassinated,  the  army  with  one  voice 
elected  him  commander-in-chief,  an  appointment 
which  the  authorities  at  Carthage  at  once  ratified. 
H.,  at  this  time  in  his  25Hh  vear,  undertook  the 
command  with  ready  zeal,  for  he  longed  to  realise 
the  legacy  left  him  by  his  father,  and  to  strike  a 
death-blow  at  his  country's  rival  by  attacking  her 
on  her  own  soil.  But  In-fore  he  entered  on  a  task 
of  such  magnitude,  he  deemed  it  pmdent  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  accordingly 
spent  two  years  in  contests  with  some  tribes 
hitherto  independent  of  Carthage.  Saguntuui,  a 
city  in  alliance  with  Rome,  was  attacked  by  him 
on  the  ground  that  its  inhabitants  were  making 
aggressions  on  the  Torboletea,  subjects  of  Carthage. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  the  city  was 
taken ;  and  the  Romans,  after  an  embassy  had 
unsuccessfully  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  who  had  thus  wantonly  violated  the  treaty, 
declared  war  in  218  B.c.  Having  taken  measures 
for  tht  defence  of  Africa  aud  Siiain  during  his 
absence,  he  started  from  New  Carthage  in  218  B.C, 
wit-  90,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse.  This  force 
*«a  very  much  thinned  by  his  contests  with  the 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  by 
the  necessity  of  leaving  Hanno  with  11,000  men 
to  keep  them  in  subjection,  by  desertion  in  the 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  his  sending  home 
of  his  Spanish  troops.    His  object  in  this 


last  act  was  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  thorough 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general.  From 
the  Pyrenees  he  marched  to  the  Rhone  without 
opposition,  since  Scipio  was  at  Massilia  (Marseille), 
four  days'  march  from  the  point  where  H.  crossed 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Celtic  hordes  who  sided 
with  the  Romans.  His  next  great  difficulty  was 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  which  lie  effected  in  fifteen 
days,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  the  mountain  trilies. 
the  snows,  storms,  and  other  difficulties.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  among  learned  men 
whether  H.  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  by  the  pass 
of  Mont  Oenevre  (or  Cenis),  or  the  Oraian  Al|HS 
by  the  pass  of  Little  St  Bernard.  For  the  former 
route,  Michelet,  Thierry,  aud  most  French  writers 
argue ;  and  for  the  latter,  with  lietter  reasons, 
Nielmhr,  Arnold,  Mommsen,  Ac.  After  allowing 
his  army  (now  about  20,000  strong)  some  time  to 
recruit  in  the  rich  villages  of  the  frieudly  Iiisu- 
brians,  he  first  subdued  the  Taurini,  a  tribe  hostile 
to  the  lnsubrians,  and  took  their  chief  city  after  a 
sieve  of  three  days  ;  and  thus  forced  into  alliance 
with  him  all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  tribes  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po.  Scipio,  having  returned 
from  Massilia,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  first  met  H.  on  the  plain 
near  the  river  Ticinus.  The  Romans  were  entirely 
routed ;  and  Scipio,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
retreated  across  the  Po.  The  armies  again  met 
at  the  Trebia,  with  a  like  result,  though  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  reinforcements,  were 
much  more  numerous.  These  battles  were  fought 
in  218  B.  c.  Having  wintered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Po,  and  levied  additional  troops  among  the 
Cauls,  most  of  whom  were  now  his  friends.  H. 
started  southward  so  soon  as  spring  liennitted, 
marching  through  Liguria  and  the  swamp  of  the 
Arno.  In  this  difficult  route,  immense  numlK-rs 
of  his  beasts  of  burden  and  horses  perished,  and 
he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  next 
inflicted  a  Bevere  defeat,  near  Lake  Tnrasymene,  on 
the  consul  Flamiuius :  thousands  perished  by  the 
sword,  including  the  consul,  aud  thousands  in  the 
lake,  while  15,WM)  were  taken  captive,  H.  losing 
only  1500.  After  this  victory,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines to  Picenum  and  Apidia,  and  thence  re-crossed 
to  the  fertile  Campania,  which  he  ravaged.  Thither 
Fabius  was  sent  with  an  anny  to  oppose  him,  but 
no  general  engagement  took  place,  the  consul 
endeavouring  to  lead  H.  into  snares,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing ;  but  the  wily  African  extri- 
cated his  army  by  a  stratagem,  and  returned  to 
Apulia.  He  wintered  at  Cannae,  aud  iu  June,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  August  (2d)  of  210  B.  c, 
almost  annihilated  a  Roman  army  of  90,000  men 
under  Terentius  Varro  and  .^Cmilius  Paulus.  in  the 
battle,  which  was  fought  a  little  below  the  town. 
Al»out  50,000  are  said  to  have  fallen,  including 
.•Em i lius  Paulus,  and  a  host  of  Roman  knights, 
senators,  and  other  distinguished  |»er*ons.  Here 
H.  committed,  perhaps,  the  greatest  military  error 
of  his  life,  in  not  marching  direct  to  Rome  ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  he  refrained,  in  order  to  allow  the 
tribes  of  Italy  to  declare  in  his  favour.  Many  in 
the  south  of  Italy  did  attach  themselves  to  his 
interests,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  he  had  antici- 
pate*!. After  some  delay,  he  marched  on  Neapolis 
(Naples),  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking,  but 
the  gates  of  Capua  were  opened  to  him,  and  here  he 
wintered.  The  enervating  effect  which  the  luxury 
of  Capua  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  army  has  been 
greatly  overdrawn,  but  his  residence  there  forms,  in 
one  point  of  view,  the  turning-point  in  the  war, 
which  from  this  time  became  more  of  a  desultory 
kind.  H.'s  great  purpose  was  to  arm  the  Italian 
nations  against  Rome,  and  so  to  crush  her  power  by 
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4iMU.«  of  her  own  subjects ;  the  Romans,  on  the 

contiary,  henceforth  avoided  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  sought  rather 
to  keep  the  tribes  in  awe,  and  harass  H.  and  his 
lieutenants  by  small  armies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  H.  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions, 
surprised  the  Roman  generals,  defeated  their  armies, 
captured  their  towns,  such  as  Casilinum,  Arpi, 
Tarentum,  Metapoutum,  Thurii,  Locri,  and  many 
others ;  he  defeated  Centeuius  near  Capua  ;  Cn. 
Fulvius  at  Herdonea;  Fulvius  Flaccus  on  the  Anio; 
Crispinus  and  Marcel lus  in  Lncania ;  and  the  besieg- 
ing army  before  Locri :  in  all  these  cases  the  armies 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal, 
his  brother,  at  the  river  Metaums.  and  the  loss  of  his 
army,  compelled  H.  to  con  tine  himself  to  the  moun- 
tainous ]>cuinsiUa  of  Brutium,  where  for  four  years 
he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dislodge 
him.  At  length,  after  having  maintained  himself  in 
Italy  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  recalled 
to  Africa,  to  defend  his  country  against  Scipio  ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  and  the 
l*avvry  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  near  Zama,  with  a  loss  of  2(1,000  men.  Peace 
was  concluded  in  the  following  year  (201  ft.  c). 

IL's  darling  scheme  had  in  the  meantime  been 
battled,  but  his  hatred  to  Rome  was  not  diminished, 
and  accordingly  he  set  himself  with  all  his  zeal  to 
make  preparations  for  a  still  more  deadly  struggle 
at  some  future  day.  He  turned  his  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  political  reforms,  and  some  consti- 
tutional changes  which  were  loudly  called  for,  by 
which  he  placed  the  finances  on  a  better  footing. 
But  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  Romans  of 
stirring  up  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  to  make  war 
on  them  ;  and  when  ambassadors  came  to  Carthage, 
H.  fled  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Ephesns.  In 
the  war  which  followed,  he  took  no  conspicuous  part, 
but  the  king  bitterly  regretted  afterwards  that  he 
diil  not  take  the  advice  of  H.  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  surrender  of 
H.  was  one  of  the  conditions  ;  but  foreseeing  such 
a  result,  he  fled  to  1'rusias,  king  of  Bithvnia,  for 
whom  he  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  was  at  length  demanded  by 
the  Romans ;  and  seeing  no  ho|ie  of  escape,  he  took 
IHjison,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  for  such 
an  emergency. 

Among  ancient  authorities,  the  reader  may 
consult,  with  great  profit,  Polybius,  Dion  Cassius,  j 
Plutarch,  and  Appian  ;  and  of  modern  historians, 
Arnold's  Hint,  of  Jiowe,  voL  iii.  ;  Niebuhr  s  Lecture*  j 
on  lloman  Jlinlory,  vol.  i. ;  Mommscn's  //int.  of 
Home,  vol.  ii.  (Dickson's  translation).  For  military 
ojierations  socially,  see  Vaudoucourt,  JJutoire  de* 
Uampayna  tFAnuibal  en  /talie. 

HA'NNIBAL,  a  city  in  Missouri,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132 
miles  above  St  Louis.  It  is  the  east  terminus 
of  the  Hannibal  ami  St  Joseph  Railway,  and  has 
steam-boat  communication  with  other  towns  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  a  larye  trade  in  pork,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  grain,  with  mills,  foundries,  and  machine- 
shops.    Pop.  (1SG0)  6505. 

HANNO  (perhaps  the  father  or  the  son  of  that 
HamuYar  who  fell  at  Ilimera  iu  480  B.C.)  is  famed 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  which  he  made  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  to  found  Libyo-pho>nician 
towns.  His  expedition  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
G'l  ships  and  30.000  men  and  women.  One  city  was 
built  not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  others 
along  the  coast  reaching  to  Cape  Hojador.  He 
went  south  as  far  probably  as  Sierra  Leone.  On  his 
return  to  Carthage,  he  inscribed  an  account  of  his 
ze  on  a  tablet,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 


voyage 


Kronos  (Saturn),  or,  according  to  others,  of  Juno.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  Punic  language ; 
the  version  of  it  which  remains  is  only  a  Greek 
translation.  The  Periplus  has  been  published  on 
the  continent  by  Gelenius,  Boeder  and  Muller, 
and  Berkel,  and  with  an  English  translation  by 
Falconer  (Lond.  1797).  Great  discussions  have  taken 
place  among  the  learned  as  to  the  time  when  H.'s 
voyage  was  made  (the  heat  authorities  favouring 
the  j>eriod  of  about  570  b.  c.) ;  as  to  U>e  Hanno  out 
of  all  the  many  Hannos  of  history ;  and  as  to  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Peri/diu  ;  but  on  these  we  cannot 
enter.  Some  recent  writers  find  evidence  in  it  of 
the  existence  of  the  gorilla  in  those  ancient  days. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  consult  Dod- 
well's  Dissertation  (in  Hudson's  (ieojraphi  Minore$); 
Bougainville's  Essay  (J/#m.  de  rAcad.  de*  ln*cripL 
xxvl  p.  10,  and  xxviiL  p.  260);  also  Falcouer,  in  his 
edition  already  referred  to. 

H A'NOVER,  a  village  in  New  Hampshire,  United 
States,  America,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  I  tank 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  52  nules  north-west  from 
Concord.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College, 
founded  by  Lord  Dartmouth  for  the  education  of 
the  ludiau  youth,  and  a  medical  college.  Pop 
2500. 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Germany, 
which,  although  it  extends  from  61*  18'  to  63"  52'  N. 
lat.,  and  fmm  6U  43'  to  11°  35'  E.  long.,  comprises 
only  portions  of  the  superficial  area  enclosed  within 
those  limits,  as  some  of  its  territories  are  either 
wholly  or  iu  great  part  surrounded  by  those  of  other 
states.  H.  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts,  viz.— 1.  The  eastern,  which  consists  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  cum  Hadeln,  a  section  of  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the  duchy  of  Werden,  the 
principalities  of  Luucburg,  Kaleuberg,  and  Hildes- 
Iieim,  and  the  countships  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz ; 
2.  The  western  (se|>arated  from  the  former  by  the 
duchy  of  Aldenhurg)  comprises  the  duchy  of  Aran- 
l>erg-Meppen,  the  principalities  of  Osnabrltck  and 
East  Fncsland  with  the  Harlingerhuida,  the  lower 
countships  of  Lingen  and  Bentheim,  and  the  circle 
of  Emsbuhren,  w  hich  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Minister ;  3.  The  southern,  which  is  separated  from 
the  other  Hanoverian  territories  by  Brunswick,  and 
comprises  the  princifialities  of  Gruheuhagen  and 
Gottingcn,  together  with  the  districts  of  El  binge  rods 
and  IltVld.  H.  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  river  Elite,  E.  by  Mecklenburg  and  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  S.  chiefly  by  Westphalia  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  W.  by  Holland.  The  following  table 
shews  the  divisions,  or  laudroetcien,  of  IL,  with 
their  respective  areas  and  populations : 


L»ndrwi«Wti,  or 


ilsnovrr,  . 

IliliU nKeim, 
l.Un>'bur«c,  .  . 
Si  a.1o,  . 
<>.n«l>rUck,  . 
E.ial  Frit  tland,  1 
or  Aurich,  J 
Claucthnl,  and  I 
Mint,  of  (iolar,  / 


S.  Arm  In 

In  Dm,  Iu*. 

ChUf  To-t.1. 

sanO'ia 

1~ri8  M 
4*9.1  43 
iMli  fit! 
2JSS33 

3S4,7R3 

3>ai,Hiit 

S8H.07.1 
t68.7»7 

|  Hano»«-r,  ^ 
)  with  »ub*.l 

lltMo-)i<  Ira, 

Lunrburg. 

hUide. 

Osnabruck, 

61. MS 

16jm 
ls>« 
«.>«» 
ls^no 

1144  M 

1H9.068 

Aurich, 

4. 791 

S41  9> 

3S.M6 

ClauMhal, 

14,000 

Giving  a  population  of  1,844,976  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  with  a  superficial  area  of  14,672-07  square 
miles. 

PhijakaX  Character,  «fcc.— The  general  physical 
character  of  H.  is  that  of  an  extended  plain  with 
slight  undulations,  but  in  the  south  the  country 
is  mountainous,  embracing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Han,  together  with  the  lesser  height*  of 
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the  Eichsfeld,  Sollinger,  Sttntel,  Deister-Oster,  and 
Hildesheimer-Wald.      From    the   base   of   these : 
hills  to  the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  one  vast  plain,  > 
only  interrupted  at  certain  points  by  low  ranges  of  , 
hilly  ground.     The  mountains,  which  abound  in  > 
minerals,  are  covered  with  dense  woods,  and  the  | 
valleys  lying  between  them  are  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  agriculture  ;  but  beyond  these  valleys 
the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
tandy  tract  from  50  to  80  miles  in  width,  known 
•8  the  Lunehurg  Heath,  in  which  the  inhabit-  , 
ants  with  difficulty  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
rearing  sheep  and  keeping  bees.    Great  marshes 
or  j>eat- moors  cover  the  north  and  north-west , 
district*,  but  these  have  in  some  parts  been  so  j 
successfully  drained  that  they  yield  good  pasture,  j 
although  the  soil  generally  is  unproductive,  com-  j 
prising  soino  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Germany.  { 
The  coasts  are  low,  and  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  by  embankments 
and  dykes,  the  land  being  in  many  parts  below  the  ! 
ordinary  level  of  the  sea.    Along  the  banks  of  the  ■ 
rivers  there  are  fertile  districts,  even  in  the  north  ' 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Elbe,  which  forms 
120  nines  of  the  north-cast  boundary-line ;  the 
Weser,  on  whose  affluent  the  I^eine,  the  capital 
of  H.,  is  situated  ;  the  A  Her,  the  Eros,  and  the 
Vechte,  which  all  fall  into  the  German  Ocean. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Hanover.  The 
principal  canals  are  those  between  Lingcn  and 
Jleppon.  Aurich  and  Einden,  and  the  Bremen 
Canal.  Itetwccn  the  Hamme  and  the  Swinge,  which 
serves  to  dmin  the  moors,  and  to  transport  the  turf 
and  peat  which  they  yield. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  moist  near  the  ocean, 
and  fogs  and  heavy  winds  are  frequent ;  in  the 
south  it  is  dry  and  colder ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  marsh  fevers  prevail,  although  the 
general  character  of  the  climate  in  H.  may  l»e 
characterised  as  healthy.     The  mean  annual  tem- 

Eature  is  46" '5  ;  winter,  28  7  ;  and  summer,  64*-5. 
tremes  are  rare.    The  average  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  23  inches. 

AW,  Product*.— The  soil  is  generally  of  inferior! 
quality,  although  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition, and  notwithstanding  some  improvements 
which  have  l»cen  made  of  late  vesrs,  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  are  well  adapted"  for  cultivation,  lie 
waste  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  groat  sub- 
division of  the  land,  and  the  consentient  absence 
of  capital,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  imperfect 
mode  of  agriculture.  The  following  proportions 
are  given  by  Marcard  for  the  distribution  of  the 
land  in  Hanover.  Arable,  meadow,  and  garden 
land,  5.833,1 K  O  morgen  (the  morgen  is  0-6310  acre) ; 
fore<ts,  2.242,000  ;  waste  lands,  6,514.000. 

The  richest  corn-growing  districts  are  Hildeshcim, 
Gottingen,  and  Kalenberg.  and  the  marsh-lands  near 
the  Xll>e  ami  Weser ;  rye  is  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bread,  and  largely  used  by  the  rural 
popidation.  The  turf  obtained  from  the  jieat-moors 
in  the  north  and  north-west  districts  constitutes 
the  only  kind  of  fuel  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  obtained  and  consumed  in  very  large 
quantities.  Cattle,  horses,  and  geese  are  extensively 
rear-*!  in  East  Friesland  and  the  marsh-lands  ;  and 
barley  and  oats  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
importation. 

The  Llineburg  and  other  extensive  heaths  afford  I 

Kod   sheep- wants;  and  when  the  heather  is  in 
tiasom,  are  resorted  to  by  the  keepers  of  l*es, 1 
•ho  tend  their  hives  with  mnch  care  and  consider- 
•hie  success.     In  1857  there  were  2H0.657  hives,  i 
abiefly  in  the  Luncburg  district,  yielding  honey  to  | 


the  value  of  £40,000.  During  the  same  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  in  H.  209,853  horses 
(upwards  of  3700  stallions) ;  889,333  horned  cattle 
(ot  which  750,700  were  milch  cows)  ;  1.840,774 
sheep,  102,061  swine,  and  122,721  goats.  In  East 
Friesland,  large  flocks  of  geese  are  reared,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  salted  and  exported  ;  while  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  exported 
from  the  same  localities. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  H.  yield  an  abundance  of 
fish,  and  there  are  upwards  of  2500  well-stocked 
fishponds  in  the  kingdom.  Salmon  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Weser.  The  herring -fishery 
is  principally  carried  on  from  Emden,  whence  it  is 
prosecuted  with  considerable  enter]  >rise,  the  boats 
going  not  unfrequently  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.  The  forests  on  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
their  offshoots  yield  large  quantities  of  wood,  chiefly 
pine  and  oak,  while  the  valleys  grow  tobacco  and 
some  good  fruits.  The  mineral  resources  of  H.  are 
rich  and  varied,  including  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead, 
sulphur,  zinc,  coal,  cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  arsenic, 
lime,  gypsum,  marble,  pipe-clay,  kaolin,  freestone, 
slate  for  tdes,  salt,  obtained  from  18  works,  fta 
According  to  Kliklen  (1861),  the  returns  for  some  ot 
the  more  valuable  mineral  products  are  as  follows  : 
iron,  508.082  cnt. ;  lead,  100,000  cnt. ;  salt.  525,000 
ent ;  coal,  1,750,000  cut  Atmut  one-third  of  the 
iron  and  ono-fourth  of  the  salt  are  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  the  state,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
35,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  different  mining 
operations  of  Hanover. 

Commerce,  «cc  —  The  trade,  which  has  undergone 
some  augmentation  since  H.  joined  the  German 
Zollverein  (q.  v.)  in  1854.  is  still  very  unim]K>rtant 
and  undeveloped  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
favourable  conditions  presented  by  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Hanoverian  States,  their  gotxi 
ports,  well-kept  hi^b-roads,  and  extended  railways. 
Besides  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  are  sugar-refineries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  paper,  hemp,  thread  and  linen,  leather, 
bricks,  pi|>cs,  Ac. 

The  exports  consist  mainly  of  mineral  products, 
coarse  linens  and  canvas,  honey  and  wax,  feathers, 
wood,  wool,  horses,  cattle,  wheat  and  rye,  butter, 
ho(«,  rape  and  linseed,  oil-cakes,  hams,  and  sausages. 
The  imports  comprise  English  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  products,  wine  and  spirits,  and  silk.  Emden 
is  the  principal  trading  port,  but  the  chief  sea-trade 
of  the  country  is  effected  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  while  H.  has  an  extensive  commit,, >ii  and 
transit  business  with  Lei]wic  and  Frankfurt  on- 
the- Maine,  Besides,  Emden,  Pap|>eiil>erg.  Harhnrg, 
Lehe,  and  Leer,  arc  rising  into  some  note  as  trading 
ports,  H.  has  good  high-roads,  and  its  )»ostal  system 
is  well  organised.  The  length  of  its  post  and 'high- 
roads is  estimated  at  upwards  of  S&iO  miles,  and 
that  of  the  lines  of  railway  in  ojieration  (in  1861)  at 
5kHi  miles.  The  latter,  together  with  the  telegraph 
lines  (665  miles  in  extent),  belong  exclusively  to  the 
state, 

Revenue.— The  revenue  amounted,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1861  —  1862,  to  19.588,322  thalers 
(the  thaler  —  2s.  10^/.),  while  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  year  was  19,763.941  thalers.  The 
national  debt  had  risen,  in  1S61,  to  46,344,836 
thalers,  including  a  debt  for  railways  of  30,623,075 
thalers. 

Army. — The  army  numbers  nearly  27,000  men. 
The  service  is  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  !a«rt 
year's  service  is.  however,  only  partial,  lieing  limited 
to  the  reserved  corps.  The  principal  fortresses  are 
those  of  Stade,  Harburg,  and  Fort-William,  in  ths 
harbour  of  Bremen.    H.  furnishes  15,230  men  to  the 
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German  Confederation,  and  has  ft  ir  votes  in  the 
Menu  in,  or  Full  Council  of  the  diet. 

Pdigtnn,  Education,  dx.— The  population  of  H. 
niftv  be  divided  nearly  as  follows :  Lutherans, 
M 1 7,890;  Reformed,  95,214;  Roman  Catholics, 
217,463;  different  Christian  sects,  1718;  Jews, 
11,701.  Religious  matters  are  uuder  the  direc- 
tion of  Lutheran  (Evangelical)  and  Reformed  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  Made,  Ottcrndorf,  Aurich, 
Hadeln;  the  see  of  OsnabrUck,  which  is  held 
alternately  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  secular 
Protestant  bishop ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of 
HUdcsheim. — H,  like  other  countries  of  Northern 
Germany,  is  amply  provided  with  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  has  one  university  at  Gbttingeu,  17  high 
and  13  lower  gymnasia,  5  normal  and  21  jiolvtecliiiic 
schools,  a  military  academy  at  Hanover,  a  '  Founda- 
tion Padoegogium '  at  Hcfeld,  schools  of  surgery 
and  midwifery,  of  which  that  at  Celle  is  the  most 
esteemed,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
alniut  3600  free  parish  schools,  which  are  in  most 
cases  depeudent  upon  the  local  church  party,  whether 
Protestaut  or  Catholic  There  are  also  several  good 
mining  and  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom 

The  poor  are  provided  for  partly  by  voluntary 
subseriii  tiou  and  partly  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
own  latraur  in  the  jwor-houVs  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  iu  want.  There  are  partially  self- 
Bupporting  reformatories  at  Eiuden  and  Celle.  while 
Hanover,  Hamcln,  Gottingen,  Liineburg,  Einden, 
and  HUdcsheim  have  all  their  separate  houses  of 
detention  and  poor-houses. 

Law. — The  administration  of  the  law  is  presided 
over  by  a  special  ministry.  Criminal  cases  have, 
since  1848,  been  tried  before  sworn  juries. 

Constitution,  G'oivrnmeiU. —  H.  has  been  a  sovereign 
kingdom  since  1814.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary 
iu  the  male  line,  said  the  administration  is  conducted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  with  two  representative 
chambers,  whose  concurrence  is  esseutial  to  the 
exercise  of  certain  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The 
upper  of  the  two  chambers  consists  of  the  princes 
ot  tne  blood-royal ;  several  mediatised  princes, 
and  other  members  of  the  higher  nobility  ;  four 
members  nominated  by  the  king;  and  fifty  other 
members.  Half  the  nuintar  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives retire  every  third  year.  The  lower 
chamber  consists  of  2  of  the  members  of  the 
ministry  nominated  by  the  king,  2  deputies 
appointed  by  the  chamber  itself,  38  representatives 
of  towns  and  boroughs,  and  44  members  for  the 
country  districts.  There  are,  moreover,  7  provincial 
assemblies,  whose  concurrence  and  assent  are  neces- 
sary for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  the  levying 
of  taxes  within  their  several  districts. 

The  highest  department  of  the  government  is  the 
Council  of  State.  The  cabinet  which,  since  1848, 
has  been  composed  of  resjionsible  members,  com- 
prises seven  ministers,  each  of  whom  presides  over 
a  sj>ecial  department  of  the  administration.  The 
chainlier8  are  summoned  every  two  years,  but  the 
diet  or  landtag  is  septennial.  •  The  monetary  system, 
and  the  weights  and  measures  of  H.,  are  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  German  Zollvcrein 
(q.v.). 

PeopU.—Th&  Hanoverians  are  a  mixed  race : 
those  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  and  central 
provinces  are  mostly  Saxons,  but  those  on  the 
coast  are  of  Frisic  origin  ;  those  on  the  west  of  tho 
Ems,  Dutch ;  and  those  in  the  southern  provinces, 
Thuringians  aud  Frane-uians.  Piatt-  Deutch,  or 
Low  German,  is  commonly  BjKiken  in  all  the  rural 
districts  excepting  those  bordering  upon  the  Nether- 
lands, in  which  Dutch  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
speech ;  while  High  German,  as  in  every  other  part , 


of  Germany,  is  the  language  of  thr.  educated  and 

higher  classes. 

JIUtory. — The  country  at  present  included  in  the 
kiugdom  of  H.  was  occupied  in  remote  ages  by 
Saxon  tribes,  which  after  a  long-coutinued  struggle 
under  their  leader  Witikind,  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity. H.  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Frankish 
empire  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ludvig  the 
German,  when  Ludolf  of  Meissen  incorporated  it  in 
the  duchy  of  Saxony.  In  951,  the  Emperor  Otbo  I., 
who  had  inherited  Saxony  from  his  father  Henry  L, 
the  hereditary  duke,  bestowed  it  ou  Hermann 
Billing,  ou  the  extinction  of  whose  family  in  lliKi, 
it  passed  to  Lothaire  of  Supplinburg.  By  the 
marriage  of  Lothaire  with  Richenza  of  Nordheiro, 
new  territories  were  added  to  the  duchy,  which 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Guelphe  through  their 
descendant  Gertrude,  who  married  Henry  the  Proud 
of  Bavaria,  Henry  the  Lion,  the  sou  of  the  latter, 
did  much  to  advance  the  civilisation  and  commerce 
of  his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges, 
upon  various  towns  which  had  advocated  his  cause; 
but  when  he  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  • 
period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded,  which 
at  first  threatened  the  nun  of  the  country.  When 
Henry  lost  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  he  retained 
his  hereditary  lands  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
through  the  siiecial  favour  of  the  emperor. 

The  Reformation  early  found  adherents  among 
the  burgher  and  rural  populations  of  H. ;  but  as 
the  new  doctrines  were  strongly  opposed  by  many 
of  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  their  formal  introduction  was  made  the 
subject  of  violent  altercations  between  the  opposite 
parties,  until  the  conversion  of  Ernest  I.  of  Lune- 
burg in  1533  gave  support  and  stabtfity  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism. 

The  hue  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  which  is  still 
extant  iu  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover,  began 
with  William  the  younger,  who  in  the  jiartitiou 
which  he  and  his  elder  brother  Henry  (the  founder 
of  the  reigning  Brunswick  house)  made  of  the 
dominions  of  their  father  Ernest  I.,  obtained  in  1569 
the  duchies  of  Liineburg  and  Celle  (Zell).  William 
died  iu  1592,  leaving  seven  sons,  who,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  further  dismembering  of  their  patri- 
mony, agreed  that  the  eldest  should  Bucceett,  but 
that  one  only^of  their  number  should  marry.  The 
lot  of  marriage  fell  upon  the  sixth  brother,  George, 
who  died  in  1641,  in  the  reign  of  his  fourth  brother, 
Duke  Frederick,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1648,  Christian  Lewis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Duke  George,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  family  compact,  took,  at 
his  portion  of  the  inheritance,  Liineburg,  Gruben- 
hageu,  Dtephobr,  aud  Hoya,  with  Celle  for  his  resi- 
dence ;  while  his  next  brother,  George  William, 
obtained  Kidenberg  and  Gottingen,  with  Hanover 
for  his  residence,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  the  lines 
of  Celle  and  Hanover,  w  hich  were  again  merged  in 
one  after  the  death  of  Duke  George  William,  third 
son  of  Duke  George,  who,  dying  without  male 
heirs,  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son- in- 
law,, tho  elector,  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  (q.v.) 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  as  the  nearest 
Protestant  heir  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  l>eing 
son  of  the  electress,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  Duke  George  William  of  Celle  deserve* 
notice  for  his  warlike  aud  active  administration.  a«d 
for  the  part  which  he  took  in  all  tne  moment'. as 
affairs  of  his  age  :  thus  he  sent  auxiliaries  to  Venice, 
to  aid  the  republic  against  the  Turks ;  co-operated 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  reduce  his  insurgent 
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troujw  and  money  to  William  of  Orange  against 
James  II.  of  England. 

With  George  Lewis,  king  of  England,  and  the 
second  elector  of  H.  or  Brunswick  Lllneburg,  a 


Regent,  was  ap|>ointed  governor-general  of  H.;  and 
in  181!)  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  provincial  states  were  retained 
and  enlarged,  and  two  representative.  chaml>ers 


brighter  epoch  o|>eued  to  the  Hanoverians,  who,  i  associated  with  them.  Very  little  was  done  in 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  were 'the  time  of  George  IV.  towards  the  amelioratioi 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  court  of  the  administration,  and  the  general  disaffection 


*nd  ducal  household,  while  tl 
i  rown  were  thenceforth  appro} 
general  purjtoses  of  the  state.  Bremen  and  Werden 
were  obtained  in  this  reign  by  purchase  from  Den- 
mark. George  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1727,  shewed 
the  saive  care  as  his  father  to  a|>are  the  revenues 


he  revenues  of  the  j  and  distrust  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitt 
riated  solely  to  the  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.    The  int 


when 
fluence  of 

the  French  revolution  of  July  (1830)  extended  to 
H.,  and  in  1831,  disturbances  broke  out  at  Usterode 
and  Gottingeu.  These  were  Bpeedily  put  down, 
j  but  as  the  national  discontent  did  not  altate,  tho 


of  H.  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England.  In  '  prime  minister,  Count  Mtinster,  who  had  long  l>een 
Lis  character  of  elector,  he  ]>articipated  in  the  :  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  jK-ople,  was  dismissed, 
Austrian  War  of  Succession,  1740 — 1748  ;  but  in  j  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  hitherto 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  H.  suffered  materially  [  acted  as  governor-general,  invested  with  the  title  of 
fn.m  the  incursions  of  the  French,  he  sided  with  1  viceroy,  and  intrusted  with  very  extensive  powers. 
Prussia.  This  king  founded  the  university  of  i  The  duke  recommended  gradual  reforms,  but  aa 
Gottintien  in  1745.  The  first  thirty  years  of  |  the  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
the  reign  of  George  III.  (q.  v.),  who  succeeded  on  thoroughly  remodelled  constitution,  tho  states  were 


the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1700,  contributed 
largely  towards  the  prosperity  of  H,  which,  like 
tlie  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  profited  by 
the  increased  English  and  American  trade,  for 
which  the  Hanoverian  ports  and  rivers  formed  the 
regular  channels  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Germany.  In  1793,  Hanoverian  troot*  took  part 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  republic,  but  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance  were  defrayed  by 
England ;  and  it  was  uot  till  1801,  when  Prussia, 
refu-ing  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  H.,  threw 
troops  into  the  electorate,  that  H.  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  anomalous  iioeition  in  which 
its  relations  to  Emdand  placed  it  in  regard  to  the 
other  states  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  troops 
evacuated  H  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
Prance  and  England ;  but  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims which  arose  from  this  occupation,  gave  rise 
to  protracted  discussions,  which  were  not  finally 
settled  till  1 830,  when  it  was  stipulated  by  treaty  that 
H.  was  to  pay  to  Prussia  an  indemnity  of  375,000 
tha!era.  In  1803,  when  war  was  renewed  between 
England  and  France,  Napoleon  threw  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  Mortier,  into  H.,  and  the  result 
of  this  measure  was  to  compel  the  Hanoverian 
government  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  tho 
French  general,  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  abstain 
from  serving  against  France  during  the  pending 
war ;  to  give  up  fortresses,  arms,  and  horses  to 
the  enemy  ;  to  subsidise  French  troops ;  and  to 
participate  unconditionally  in  the  general  costs  of 
the  war.  A  large  number  of  the  army,  however, 
having  contrived  to  evade  signing  these  articles 
of  iurrender,  went  over  to  England,  where  the  men 
were  incorporated  into  the  German  legion,  which 
did  good  service  both  in  the  Peninsular  war,  aud 
in  the  Belgian  camtiaign  of  1815.  which  terminated 
iu  the  lattle  of  Waterloo.  In  1806,  Napoleon,  after 
Itavinj;  ceded  H  to  Prussia,  and  again  withdrawn 
it  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  electorate  to  com- 
plete the  newly-lormed  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  in  1810  received  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian 
territory.  Finally,  H.  was  united  with  France,  and 
the  north-west  portion  divided  into  the  departments 
(4  Bouches  de  1  Elbe,  Bouches  du  Weser,  and  Leine, 
while  the  south-east  portions  formed  the  Westphalian 
departments  of  Atter  and  Ham.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  H  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom  in  1814.  In  the  same  year,  the  Prince 
Eecent  of  England  convoked  the  Hanoverian  states 


again  convoked;  aud  finally,  in  1833,  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  the 
states,  was  laid  before  William  IV.,  and  after  it  had 
been  considerably  moditied  in  England,  it  received 
his  signature,  September  26,  1833,  without  having 
been  again  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. 
The  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  placed  H.  under 
the  rule  of  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest  August,  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  king  was  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1833,  to 
which  he  had  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  refused 
to  give  hi*  assent,  and  to  restore  that  of  1819. 

When  the  government  demanded  the  oath  of 
allegiance  from  all  persons  holding  office  under' 
the  state,  seven  of  the  Gottingen  professors -viz. 
Dahhnann,  Gervinua,  J.  Grimm,  F.  G  rimm,  Ewald, 
Albrecht,  and  W.  Weber— refused  to  take  the 
required  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  all  were 
deprived,  without  any  preliminary  investigation,  of 
their  chairs,  and  the  three  first  named  banished 
from  the  country. 

From  this  period  till  1848,  when  the  success  of 
the  French  revolution  compiled  the  German  rulers 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  their  sub- 
jeets,  the  king  shewed  himself  resolutely  averse  to 
sanction  reform.  Liberal  measures,  however,  were 
at  lensrth  introduced,  and  the  new  constitution 
of  1848  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  183a  The 
king,  moreover,  organised  some  useful  reforms 
in  the  internal  administration,  and  effected  great 
improvements  in  several  of  the  towns. 

The  chambers  of  H.  showed  great  zeal  in  the 
reorganisation  of  Germany,  and  King  Ernest  entered, 
into  a  triple  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to 
promote  the  unity  of  the  German  nation.  Unlike 
many  of  his  German  con  torn  jwraries,  King  Ernest 
kept  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  people 
during  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848 — 1849  ;  and 
although  the  nobility  made  the  most  pressing 
appeals  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  he 
refused  to  withdraw  hiB  pledge  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional principles ;  and  such  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  word,  that,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
opinions,  his  death,  in  1851,  was  regarded  as  a 
serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  reform,  for  his  son 
and  successor,  George  V.,  was  known  to  hold  very 
extreme  views  in  regard  to  the  kingly  power  and 
the  claims  of  the  aristocracy.    The  early  measures 


to  deliberate  upon  the  best  manner  of  consolidating  |  of  the  new  king  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
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fears  entertained  ef  hia  policy ;  but  the  decisive 
declaration  of  the  assembly  of  the  states  that  they 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  reforms  completed  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  late  king,  and  their  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  new  cabinet,  prevented 
any  marked  retrogressive  movement  on  the  j>art  of 
the  ministry,  aud  in  1854  H.  joined  the  Zollverein. 
In  1855,  the  constitution  underwent  various  modi- 
fications in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
federal  diet,  by  which  it  was  made  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  that  of  1840.  Although  the  changes 
were  unpopular,  they  met  with  no  energetic  opposi- 
tion, auu  since  then  the  nation  has  passively  tolerated 
the  illiberal  policy  of  the  government 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  an  irregu- 
larly built  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leine 
— which  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges,  and  is  navigable 
hence  to  the  ocean — about  100  miles  south-south- 
west of  Hamburg.  It  consists  of  the  old  town,  and 
the  suburbs  Glocksee  and  Linden,  and  with  these 
inclusive,  it  had,  in  JHtU,  a  population  of  70,000. 
The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive, but  since  1837,  when  by  the  accession  of  Ernest- 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  throne,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  H.  has  under- 
gone very  extensive  alterations  and  improvements. 
In  the  Waterloo  Platz,  with  its  column  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Victory,  are  the  fine  new  barracks 
and  arsenaL  Besides  these,  the  most  interesting 
buildings  are  the  Btately  town-hall  in  the  market- 
place, founded  in  1439,  with  an  adjacent  public 
library  of  40,000  volumes ;  the  royal  library,  with 
its  UH),000  volumes  aud  2000  MSS.,  its  incunabula, 
archives,  and  valuable  state  papers ;  the  theatre, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Germany ;  the  king's  palace ;  the 
museum,  with  good  natural-history  collections ;  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  Ac. ;  and  the  royal  state  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  Miuorites  in  16:12, 
which  d«serves  notice  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
internal  decorations,  and  for  the  number  and  value 
of  the  objects  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  it 
contains;  its  fine  gallery  of  paintings  ;  its  chapel,  in 
which  are  preserved  numerous  relics  and  antiques, 
many  of  which  were  brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry 
the  Lion  in  1172 ;  and  an  altar-piece  by  L.  Cranach. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  H.  are  the 
orphan  asylum,  school  for  the  blind,  infirmaries, 
hospitals,  and  poor-houses,  the  latter  of  which  are 
principally  supported  by  private  subscription.  H. 
is  well  provided  with  educational  institutions,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Georgianum,  a 
collegiate  school  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  ;  a  lyceum, 
and  a  gymnasium.  The  city  has  also  polytechnic, 
normal,  and  medical  schools,  and  25  free  public 
schools.  H.  was  the  first  place  in  Germany  that 
was  lighted  with  gas  (in  1826).  The  discovery  of  a 
rich  bed  of  asphalt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  has  been  the  means  of  giving  the  streets  better 
side-pavements  than  most  other  German  towns 
possess,  while  the  recent  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  old  system  of  sewers,  which 
dates  from  the  16th  c,  render  the  drainage  parti- 
cularly good.  H.  has  gained  pleasant  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  by  the  levelling  and  planting  of 
the  ramparts,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  lie  the  royal  palaces  of  Herrenhausen  and 
Montbrillant,  whose  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
arc  freely  opened  to  the  public 

The  chief  manufactures,  none  of  which  are  very 
considerable,  are  gold  and  silver  wares,  wax-cloths, 
bronze  and  plated  goods,  starch,  liqueurs,  Ac.  Tho 
Egestorff  ironworks  are  especially  noted  for  their 
engines,  and  the  salt-works,  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  are  of 
considerable  importance. 


See  Leutsch,  Ein  Blick  avf  die  Geschichte  H. 
(1827) ;  Kobbe,  Abriss  eitvr  Gexhlchte  d.  Kdnigrricha 
H.  (1823) ;  Bulow,  BtUriige  zur  Gesch.  d.  brawuchw- 
luntb-lande*  (1829) ;  Stieler's  Atlas  (1861) ;  Kloden's 
Erdkunde  (1861),  Ac 

HANSARD,  a  well-known  name  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  the  British  parliamentary 
records.  The  first  of  the  famdy  was  Luke  H.,  who 
was  born  in  1752  at  Norwich,  and  coming  to  London, 
worked  for  some  years  as  compositor  in  the  office 
of  Hughes  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  1800  succeeded  Hughes  as  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
family.  Competition  and  other  causes  have  led 
to  a  division  of  the  parliamentary  printing,  but  the 
Messrs  H.  still  print  the  bills  before  parliament,  the 
reports  of  committees,  and  some  of  the  account**. 

The  name  of  H.  is  connected  with  an  important 
question  of  parliamentary  privilege  The  case  was 
briefly  as  follows:  A  bookseller  named  Stock  dale 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Messrs  IL, 
the  libel  consisting  of  statements  in  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  the  latter  had  printed,  and  Lord 
Chief -justice  Dcnman  decided  in  favour  of  Stock- 
dale.  The  House  of  Commons  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privUegc  and  another  action  was  raised  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but,  as  before,  the  plea 
of  the  order*  and  priviUifes  of  the  House  was  over- 
ruled After  a  third  action  had  l)een  brought,  with 
a  similar  result,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
directing  that  any  proceedings  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  are  to  Ikj  stayed  by  the  courts 
of  law,  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  affidavit 
that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either  House. 

The  Hansards  are,  however,  most  widely  known 
by  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  which 
are  published  by  them  and  bear  their  name.  When 
charges  of  inconsistency  are  made  in  parliament, 
they  are  usually  verified  by  a  quotation  from  II an- 
sard,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  seldom  or  never 
disputed.  An  opinion,  in  consequence,  widely  pre- 
vails that  the  Messrs  H.  retain  a  corps  of  parlia- 
mentary short-hand  writers  in  their  service,  from 
whose  reports  the  debates  printed  in  their  work 
are  prepared  This  popular  impression  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Tho  speeches  printed  iu  Hansard  are 
taken  in  tho  gross  from  the  London  morning  news- 
papers. They  are  usually  sent  to  the  jieers  or 
members  by  whom  they  are  spoken  for  revision  and 
correction,  and  many  important  alterations,  expur- 
gations, and  additions  are  made  in  the  speeches  thus 
revised,  when  a  speaker  has  been  led  away  by  the 
heat  of  debate,  or  has,  on  the  other  hand,  tailed  to 
say  all  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rose  The 
convenience,  however,  of  possessing  some  record 
more  or  less  authentic  of  parliamentary  proceeding*, 
has  led  the  executive  government  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  Hansard  for  distribution  among 
the  public  offices  and  department*  Many  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  foreign  governments,  and 
public  libraries,  also  subscribe  to  this  work,  which 
is  issued  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  which  the  Messrs 
H  guarantee,  at  the  commencement  n'  each  session, 
shall  not  be  exceeded. 

HANSEA'TIC  LEAGUE,  The,  oi  the  HANSA, 
waa  a  trade-union  established  in  thn  13th  c,  by 
certain  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  for  tSe:r  mutual 
safety,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  which 
at  that  period  was  exposed  to  the  mirarity  of  rulers, 
and  the  lawless  attacks  of  inauraders  on  land, 
and  pirates  at  sea;  yet,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
such  as  these,  and  the  heavy  imjwsts  levied  on 
the  German  traders  by  their  princes,  %ev**ral  towns 
of  Northern  Germauy,  as,  for  instant  Hamburg 
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Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  had  acquired  some  commercial 
importance  aa  early  as  the  Uth  century.  The 
fame  of  the  rich  cargoes  that  found  their  way 
into  their  factories  had  given  rise  to  swarms  of 
pirates,  who  infested  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  outlets  to  the  Baltic;  and  the  necessity  which 
the  neighbouring  ports  felt  of  protecting  themselves 
effectually  from  such  troublesome  enemies,  led,  in 
1219,  to  the  settlement  of  a  compact  between 
Hamburg,  Ditmarah,  and  Hodeln,  to  protect  the 
course  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  sea.  This 
agreement  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  treaty 
of  mntual  aid  and  defence  between  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck,  which  was  joined,  in  1247,  by  the  town 
of  Brunswick ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  German 
League,  or  Hansa,  the  name  of  which  indicated,  in 
the  rlattdeutsch  of  the  traders,  a  bond  or  compact 
for  mutual  aid.   The  progress  of  the  League  was 
so  rapid,  that,  before  the  year  1200,  when  the 
firs*  diet  met  at  LUbeck,  which  was  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  association,  it  had  its  regularly 
organised  government,  with  a  fixed  system  of  finance 


atid  administration. 

The  entire  League,  which  at  one  period  numbered 
$5  towns,  and  included  every  city  of  importance 
between  Holland  and  Livonia,  was  divided  into  four 
classes  or  circles :  1.  The  Vandal  or  Wendic  cities  of 
the  Baltic  ;  2.  The  towns  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhine- 
land,  and  the  Netherlands ;  3.  Those  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  ;  4.  Those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia. 
The  capitals  of  the  respective  circles  were  Lubeck, 
Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Danzig. 

The  cities  composing  the  League  were  represented 
by  deputies  at  the  general  diet,  which  met  every 
three  years,  generally  at  Lubeck,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  League,  to  discuss  and 
"settle  the  current  ousiness  of  the  League,  and  held 
aa  extraordinary  meeting  every  ten  years,  to  renew 
tfcs  various  unions  which  constituted  the  great 
Hansa.  The  edict*  of  the  diet  were  communicated 
to  the  masters  of  the  great  Circles,  who  remitted 
tLem  to  the  several  guilds  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

Pour  large  foreign  factories  were  established  at 
London  (1250),  Bruges  (1252),  Novogorod  (1272), 
u>d  Bergen  (1278);  ami  besides  these  and  the 
ordinary  memliers,  various  cities  were  connected  by 
treaties  of  limited  alliance  with  the  League ;  as,  for 
instance,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Barce- 
lona, Cadiz,  Dordrecht,  Leghorn.  Lisl>on,  Marseille, 
Messina,  Naples,  Ostcud,  Rotterdam,  Rouen,  Seville, 
St  Malo. 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  the  first  systematic 
trade-union  known  in  the  history  of  European  nations, 
and  the  high  political  influence  which  it  rapidly 
attained,  was  due  to  its  development  of  sounder 
principles  of  trade  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  put  into  practice;  while  in  the  earlier  jwriods 
of  its  existence,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  action  ou 
the  advance  of  civilisation,  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  Its  professed  object  was  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  its  members  by  Land  and  by  sea,  to 
defend  and  extend  its  commercial  relations  with 
and  among  foreigners,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
exclude  all  other  competitors  in  trade,  and  firmly  to 
maintain,  and,  if  possible,  extend,  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  that  had  been  granted  by  various  rulers 
to  the  corporation.  For  the  promotion  of  these 
ends,  the  League  kept  ships  and  armed  men  in  its 
pay,  the  charge  of  whose  maintenance  was  defrayed 
by  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the  funds 
obU  ieu  by  the  money-fines  which  the  diet  levied 
fur  C4ifringements  of  its  laws.  In  its  factories,  only 
unmarried  clerks  and  serving-men  were  employed, 
and  an  almost  monastic  discipline  was  enforced ;  but 
the  by-laws  of  the  League  prescribed  a  system  of 


daily  sports  and  light  occupations  for  the  recreation  of 
the  men,  while  sensible  regulations  for  their  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  and  for  the  celebration  of  festivals 
at  certain  fixed  times  of  the  year,  bear  evidence  ol 
the  sound  sense  that  influenced  the  mode  of  govern* 
ment  of  the  Hansa,  aud  which  was  further  shewn  by 
the  injunction  to  the  masters  of  factories  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  hurt  the  prejudices  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  they  were  placed,  and  to 
conform  in  all  things  lawful  to  the  habits  of  the 
country. 

For  many  years  tho  Hanseatic  League  was  tho 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  aud  German 
Ocean.  It  created  new  centres  of  trade  and  civili- 
sation in  numerous  jvarts  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  aud 
other  industrial  arts,  by  opening  new  chaunels  of 
communication  by  means  of  the  canals  and  roads 
with  which  it  connected  together  the  members 
of  its  association.  The  great. -at  powers  dreaded 
its  hostility  aud  sought  its  alliance,  and  many 
of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  middle  ages  were 
indebted  to  it  fos  the  most  substantial  benefits. 

In  England,  since  the  time  of  King  Ethelred, 
German  traders  had  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
as  native- bom  Englishmen.  Henry  II.  took  the 
Cologne  merchants,  together  with  the  house  which 
they  occupied  on  the  Thames,  specially  under  his 
protection,  allowing  to  them  aud  their  successors 
the  privilege  of  exj>ortiiig  goods  free  of  duty,  and 
selling  their  Rhenish  wines  for  the  same  price  at 
which  French  wines  were  then  sold  in  London ;  and 
in  1261  these  privileges  were  extended  by  Henry 
III.  to  all  the  Germans  in  London  who  had  a  share 
in  the  Hanseatic  Factory,  or  Aula  Teutonicarum, 
which  was  long  known  to  Londoners  as  the  '  Steel- 
yard.' In  1338,  the  Hansards  gained  the  good- 
will of  Edward  ILL  by  supplying  him  with  the 
money  necessary  to  redeem  the  regalia  and  corona- 
tion jewels  of  his  queen,  which  he  had  pledged  to 
Cologne  money-lenders,  and  by  allowing  him  to  draw 
upon  their  houses  for  large  sums  with  which  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  French  wars.  Their  relations 
to  other  sovereigns  at  that  period  were  equally 
significant  of  their  power,  for  they  defeated  Kings 
Eric  and  Hakon  of  Norway,  and  King  Waldcniar 
III.  of  Denmark,  in  1348,  deposed  Magnus  of 
Sweden,  and  bestowed  his  crown  upon  Duke  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg;  and  in  1428  equipped  a  fleet  of 
248  shijis,  carrying  12,000  soldiers,  against  Eric  of 
Denmark. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  the  League  reached  at 
once  its  culminating  point  and  its  decline,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  seas  and  roads  were  better  pro- 
tected by  the  states  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
rulers  learned  to  comprehend  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  their  dominions,  its  supremacy  declined ; 
whde  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  new 
sea-route  to  India,  gave  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion to  the  trade  of  Europe.  The  Hansa  had, 
moreover,  arrogated  to  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  presumed  rights  of  imposing  the  greater 
and  lesser  ban,  aud  exi-rcising  acts  of  sovereignty 
and  judicial  power,  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  rulers  in  whoso  states  they 
were  enforced,  and  hence  the  League  was  nwces- 
sarily  brought  into  frequent  hostile  collision  with 
the  local  authorities.  Thus,  in  accordance  with 
their  system  of  exclusive  policy,  the  Hansards 
refused  to  grant  to  merchants  trading  in  foreign 
parts  the  same  privileges  in  the  Hanseatic  cities 
which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed  for  centuries 
in  England,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia,  and  hence 
arose  dissensions,  which  not  unfrequently  ended  in 
a  fierce  maritime  warfare.  By  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  tho  League 
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to  grant  to  the  English  the  same  immunities  which 
baT  been  accorded  to  traders  of  other  nations, 
parliament  required  that  Germans  should  pay  the 
tax  on  v.'Ool  and  wine,  which  was  exacted  frum 
all  other  foreigners  in  the  English  markets ;  and 
although  the  Hansards  strongly  resisted,  they  were 
at  length  condemned  by  the  courts,  in  1469,  to 
pay  a  h'nc  of  £13,500  ;  and  they  would  probably 
have  lost  all  they  possessed  in  England,  if  their 
cause  had  not  been  advocated  by  Edward  IV., 
who  had  more  than  once  l>eeu  indebted  to  them 
for  money  aud  aid,  and  who  in  1474  secured  for 
them,  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a 
restitution  of  nearly  all  their  former  rights  in 
England.  In  1598,  their  obstinate  jHTtinaeity  in 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  old  pre- 
rogatives, notwithstanding  the  altered  condition  of 
the  times,  drew  uj>on  them  the  anger  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  despatched  a  fleet  under  Drake  and 
Norris  to  seize  upjn  the  shiiw  of  the  Hansa,  of 
which  61  were  captured,  while  she  banished  the 
Hansards  from  their  factory  in  London.  These 
measures  had  the  desired  effect  of  compelling  the 
League  to  receive  English  traders  on  equal  con- 
ditions, and  thenceforward  the  Hansards  were 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Steelyard,  as  in  olden  times. 
The  Hansa  had,  however,  outlived  its  date,  and  at 
the  diet  held  at  Lilbeck  in  1630,  the  majority  of  the 
cities  formally  renounced  their  alliance.  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  firemen,  and,  for  a  short  time,  Danzig, 
remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  compact,  and 
continued  to  form  an  association  of  free  republics, 
that  existed  unchanged  till  1810,  when  the  first 
three  were  incorporated  by  Napoleon  in  the  French 
empire.  These,  in  1813,  combined  with  Frankfurt- 
on-the- Maine  to  form  a  union,  known  as  the  '  Free 
Hanseatic  Cities,'  aud  constituting  a  conwrate 
member  of  the  German  confederation,  with  one 
joint  vote  in  the  federal  diet— See  Sartoriua, 
KundficJte  Qeach,  d.  Ursprunfla  d.  deulsck.  J i ansa 
(1802)  ;  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  UrkundL  Gesch.  d. 
HantUch,  Stahlhof.  z.  London  (1851);  R  Pauli, 
Picture*  of  Old  England  (1861). 

HA  NSI,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Hurrianah, 
under  the  an b- presidency  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  lies  89  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Delhi,  in  lat  29°  6'  N.,  and  long.  76°  3"  E.  It  is 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Delhi  Canal,  made  in 
1356  by  Feroz  Toghluk,  and  cleared  in  1825  by  the 
British  government.  This  work,  besides  its  domestic 
and  agricultural  uses,  is  available  for  navigation. 
The  place  is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

HANSTEEN,  Chrestoph,  a  Norwegian  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Christiania,  26th  September  1784. 
At  first  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Chris- 
tiania, and  there,  in  1819,  published  his  celebrated 
work  on  Magnetism,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  German  under  the  title  of  Untsmtchungen 
tiber  dm  Moynrtigmus  oVr  Erde,  and  produced  a 
great  sensation,  especially  in  England,  so  much  so, 
that  in  almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery  since 
undertaken,  magnetic  observations  have  been  made  in 
conformity  to  his  directions.  In  1821,  he  discovered 
the  '  law  of  magnetic  force.'  See  Magnetism.  After 
having  visited  London,  Pari*.  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  different  parts  of  his  native  country,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Siberia,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  magnetic  observations, 
which  he  accomplished  from  1828  to  1830,  and 
returned  to  Eurojw  with  a  large  collection  of  facta, 
which  were  of  much  service  in  aiding  to  dispel  the 
obscurity  which  enveloped  and  «tUl  partly  envelops 


this  subject  On  his  return  to  Christiania,  he  pre- 
vailed upou  the  government  to  erect  an  observatory, 
fitted  also  for  magnetic  observations.  Besides  his 
chair  in  the  university,  he  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  school  of  artUlery,  and  since  1837  has 
superintended  the  triangulatiou  of  Norway.  H.'s 
other  works  are,  Dt  MutaUonibm  quoASubit  Momen- 
tum vinja  Magnelica  partim  ob  Temjtoris,  parfim  o& 
Temfieratunt  MutationU  (Christiania,  1842);  besides 
|  a  work  on  Mechanics,  another  on  Geometry,  aud 
several  memoirs,  of  which  the  greater  j«rt  are 
inserted  in  the  Mayuzinfor  Naturrvleu*kahtriK. 

HANUMAN,  or  HANUMAN  (the  nominative  of 
the  Sanskrit  l*ase  Ilanumat  or  HunAmnt,  literally 
meauing,  'having  a  jaw,'  but  understood  to  imply 
'  having  a  broken  jaw  '),  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
monkey,  who  plays  a  great  role  in  the  legendary 
history  of  the  secoud  or  classical  period  of  Hindu 
mythology.  He  is  represented  there  as  the  strenuous 
friend  and  ally  of  Vishnu,  when  the  latter,  in  his 
incarnation  as  Kama,  made  his  expedition  to  Ceylon, 
in  order  to  recover  his  wife  SltA,  carried  off  by  the 
giant  Havana.  Sec  Vismnu.  In  the  war  between 
Kama  and  Havana,  Hamnnan,  on  one  occasion,  is 
related  to  have  bridged  over  the  ocean  between  the 
continent  of  India  aud  Ceylon  with  rocks  of  a 
prodigious  size,  which  he  and  his  friends  threw 
into  the  sea  ;  on  another,  to  have  set  Lanki  on  tire 
by  means  of  igniting  his  tail,  previously  dipped  into 
combustible  matter  ;  and  when,  to  restore  to  liie  las 
friends  Main  in  Iwittle  bv  the  armies  of  Havana,  he 
flew  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he  intended  to  gather 
the  magical  herlie  required  for  his  purjmse,  he  ^rew 
iuqiatient  at  not  finding  them  quickly,  and  tore  off 
the  whole  )>eak  of  the  mountain,  which  be  then 
carried  to  Lanka,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Such  and 
many  other  extraordinary  feats  are  related  of  this 
'chieftaiu  of  the  monkey  trilxs,'  especudly  in  the 
great  poem  Jidmdifana,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Vishnu  in  his  descent  on  earth  as  ltuma, 
aud  in  many  of  its  chapters  dwells  with  )>articular 
predilection  on  Ilanumat  the  monkey.  Of  his  origin 
and  his  first  -darings,  the  older  version  of  this  e]ws 
gives  us  the  following  account :  His  mother  was  an 
Apsaras  or  nymph,  Punjikusthald,  who,  through 
some  curse,  however,  was  Lorn  as  the  daughter  of  a 
moukey,  and  under  the  name  of  Anjand,  became 
the  wife  of  the  monkey  Kemrin.  Possessing  the 
power  of  assuming  whatever  shape  she  pleased,  she 
once  transformed  nerself  into  a  human  being,  and 
walked  in  splendid  attire  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
There,  Vdyu,  the  god  of  wind,  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  became  bewildered  with  love.  The  result  of 
his  stormy  courtship,  though  purely  ideal  as  he  at 
least  explained  it  to  her,  was  the  child  Hanuuiat 
The  later  version  of  the  R&m&yana  adds  to  this 
story  a  prefatory  incident  to  justify,  as  it  were,  the 
liberty  which  the  god  took  with  the  wife  of  Kesarin, 
by  making  him  act  under  the  promise  of  a  Kishi  or 
saint  When  a  ctuld,  Hanutnan,  whde  once  lying 
on  the  hip  of  his  mother,  saw  the  sun  rise,  ana 
thinking  it  was  a  fruit,  conceived  the  desire  of 
taking  it  Up  he  started,  therefore,  into  the  air ; 
but  Indra,  angry  at  his  presumption,  hurled  him 
down  with  his  fiery  thunaorbolt  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  in  his  fall  he  broke  his  left  jaw. 

The  numerous  pictures  and  sculptures  by  which 
this  singular  Hindu  deity  is  represented,  refer  to 
these  and  similar  episodes  of  his  history.  He 
appears  either  in  a  fighting  posture,  annul  with 
disk,  sword,  or  trident,  and  trampling  on  some  van- 
quished foe  ;  or  he  is  carrying  the  rocks  with  which 
ne  bridged  over  the  sea ;  or  he  is  in  the  attitude  of 
a  worshipper — which  means  of  Vishnu.  Frequently 
his  figure  is  single ;  sometimes  it  is  connected  witH 
that  of  Garuda,  the  sacred  bird- vehicle  of  Viahm, ; 
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missing  in  those  grou|»  which  emble- 
ment the  principal  facta  of  llamas 


sad  it  is 

matically  represent 

life.  '1  nose  not  very  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
Huxln  idols,  will  never  fail  to  recognise  him  by  hi* 
prodigious  taiL 

That  Hanum&n  is  tlie  type  of  the  monkeys 
worsuip|ied  by  a  certain  class  of  Hindus,  requires  no 
further  remark,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  say  that 
this  mrwkey-worship,  to  which  so  early  a  writer  as 
Megasthcnes  bears  testimony  when  he  8|>eaks  of 
the  numerous  monkeys  coming  to  the  town  Latage 
—probably  in  the  north  of  India — and  being  fed 
there  daily,  has  its  origin  in  the  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Hanuniun,  that  great  friend  of  Vishnu. 
The  foundation  of  the  myth  is  probably  an  historical 
on<*.   There  is  do  reason  to  doubt  tradition  when  it 
tells  us  that  a  hero— it  calls  him  Kama — carried 
Rrahmaiiic  institutions  front  the  north  of  India  to 
Ceylon,  and  we  may  believe  it  also  when  it  couples 
with  this  event  a  cause  which  transformed  this 
expedition  into  a  war  tatwecn  the  Brahinauic  popu- 
lation of  India  and  that  of  Ceylon.     Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  Kama,  on  his  march  to  the  south, 
formed  alliances,  and  that  his  allies,  on  account  of 
their  barbarous  condition,  were  coin|iared  by  his 
followers  to  monkeys.     There,  however,  all  that 
may  bo  real  in  the  myth  of  Hanuinan  seems  to  end, 
for  its  other  ingredients  are  either  purely  legendary, 
or  represent  phenomena  of  a  physical  kind.  When 
Kama  ceased  to  be  the  human  hero,  and  became  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  history  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  change  also  became 
in  part  imaginary,  and  in  part  influenced  by  the 
character  which  belonged  to  the  god.     It  is  the 
latter  influence  which  is  especially  perceivable  in 
the  origin  ascribed  to  H  ami  man.    Vishnu  is  in  the 
Vedas  a  deity  representing  attributes  of  the  sun, 
sod  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  his  ally  are  such  as 
would  originate  in  phenomena  connected  with  sun- 
rise.  To  this  the  names  ascribed  to  his  mother 
seem  to  point;  for  the  Apsarasns  'were  originally 
wrsotiiri  cat  ions  of  the  vajiours  which  arc  attracted 
v  the  sun,  and  form  into  mists  or  clouds '  (see 
Goldstucker'a  Sanscrit  Dictionary  under  the  word 
•Apsaras*);  and  Anjand,  among  other  meanings, 
liguities  night. 

HA'PSBURG,  or  HABSBURG,  Home  of,  of 
which  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  arc  the  repre- 
sentatives, derived  its  name  from  the  castle  of 
Halwhurg.  or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk's  Castle),  on  tho 
right  hank  of  the  Aar,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  11th  c  by 
Werner,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  grandson  of  Gunthrun 
the  Rich,  Couut  of  Alsace  and  Breisgau,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Austrian  chroniclers,  was  descended  from 
Ethico  I.,  Duke  of  Alemannia  and  Alsace  in  tho 
7th  century.  Werner  delivered  tho  castle  to  his 
brother  Kanzeline,  whose  nephew,  Werner  II.,  was 
the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Haps- 
burz.  Albrecht  or  Albert  III.,  the  great-grandson 
of  Werner  II,,  assumed  the  title  of  Laudgraf  of 
Upper  Alsace,  or  Sundgau.  This  prince  possessed 
a  great  part  of  Swabia,  Alsace,  and  tho  Aargau, 
to  which  his  son,  Rudolf  I.,  added  Lauffenburg. 
On  his  death  in  1232,  bia  sons,  Albert  IV.  and 
Rudolf  II.,  divided  their  father's  possessions — Rudolf 
becominu  the  founder  of  the  Hapsburg-Lauffenburg 
lir.c  This  branch  became  extinct  in  1408  in  Ger- 
many, but  is  still  represented  in  England  by  the 
Fielding  family.  The  whole  possessions  of  Rudolfs 
lineage  reverted  to  the  Austrian  line  in  1415.  Albert 
IV.  hud  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  left  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Rudolf  1IL  (Rudolf  L  of  Austria), 
him,  and  by  appropriating  the  provinces 


i: 


which,  as  emperor,  he  had  wrested  from  OUacar  of 
►Bohemia — viz.,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola— greatly  increased  the 
jHiwer  of  his  family.  His  son,  Albrecht  or  Albert  L 
(q.  v.),  succeeded  in  1291  to  the  faindv  possessions. 
The  further  history  of  the  House  of  H.  may  l>e 
traced  in  that  of  Austria  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  noted 
hero  that  Ernest,  surnanied  the  Iron,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Leoiiold  II.,  and  founder  of  the  Styriau  Hue, 
married  Cymburga,  daughter  of  Ziemovitz,  Duke 
of  Masovia  (now  province  of  Warsaw),  and  niece  of 
L  ladislas  Jagellou,  king  of  Foland,  celebrated  iu 
Austrian  history  not  only  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  but  also  for  her  great  strength  of 
body,  of  which  latter  quality  some  historians  give 
remarkable  instances.  From  her  arc  said  to  l>e 
derived  the  thick  lips  which  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Austrian  family. 

Compare  Prince  Lieknowski,  G**chithte  drs 
Htiu#j,  JIabsfnmj  (2  vols.  Wien,  1836-1837),  also 
Coxe's  Jloute  of  Austria. 

HARALD  I.  (surnamed  Haarfaoer,  or  beautiful- 
haired),  king  of  Norway  (803— 93<l),  was  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ynglings  in  Sweden, 
and  the  son  of  Halfdan  Svarte,  a  powerful  jarl  in 
Norway,  who  is  noted  as  the  earliest  lawgiver  of 
his  country.  According  to  the  popular  saga,  H.  was 
induced  to  attenqit  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Norway,  through  his  love  to  a  high-)>orn  maiden, 
named  Gyda,  who  declared  that  she  would  not 
be  his  wife  until  he  was  sole  king  of  Norway ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  would  neither  cut  nor  comb  his 
hair  till  he  had  subdued  all  the  land  to  his  sway — 
an  oath  which  he  kept.  After  many  years'  contest 
with  his  brother  jarls,  he  finally  reduced  the  whole  of 
the  country  from  Finmarken  to  the  Naze  of  Norway ; 
and  after  defeating  the  last  general  confederacy 
of  the  inde|temlent  Norwegian  chieftains  in  a  naval 
battle  at  Hafursfjord,  the  present  Stavengerfjord, 
he  remained  sole  ruler  of  the  land  (872).  Previously 
to  his  reign,  Norway,  like  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  had  becu  divided  into  numerous  inde- 
pendent districts  or  tribes,  governed  by  their  several 
kings.  H.,  however,  replaced  all  these  rulers  by 
jarls  of  his  own,  under  whom  were  placed  Herser 
or  bailiffs,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
seeing  that  the  tax  which  was  im|>osed  over  att  the 
land  was  faithfully  paid.  H.'s  severity  compiled 
the  de|N>sed  rulers  to  seek  other  homes  ;  and  his 
reign  is  memorable  for  the  many  new  settlements 
which  were  made  by  these  exiles.  Thus,  the  Orkneys 
were  settled  by  the  fugitive  Ejnar,  the  son  of  the 
kind's  friend,  Kognvald,  Jarl  of  More ;  while  another 
son,  Ganger  Rolf,  who  had  incurred  H.'s  anger  by 
repeated  acts  of  piracy,  sailed  with  his  followers 
in  876  to  France,  where  he  founded  the  Norman 
power.  Other  exiled  Norwegian  jarls  or  kings 
colonised  the  Hebrides,  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands, 
and  Iceland,  wdience  they  continued  their  cus- 
tomary sea-roving  and  plunders  untU  these  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  were  subdued  by 
Harold.  Although  a  barbarian,  he  ruled  with  a 
sound  policy  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  by  his 
firmness  succeeded  in  suppressing  for  the  time  the 
private  warfare  and  sea-piracy  which  bad  prevailed 
Norway  before  hia  reign  ;  but  the  dissensioua 


of  hia  numerous  sons  checked  all  the  good  that 
might  have  resulted  from  hia  measures.  To  restore 
concord  in  his  family,  he  divided  his  dominions 
among  hia  children,  reserving  only  the  supreme 
power  to  himself.  He  died  in  933  at  Trondhiein, 
which  he  had  made  hia  capital,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Erie  Blodoxa,  or  the  Bloodaxe,  to  whom 
he  had  three  years  before  resigned  the  government. 

HARALD  III.  (surnamed  Haardraade,  or 
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Double  Beard),  king  of  Norway  (1047—1067),  was 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  chief  of  Stingarige,  and  a  descendant 
of  Ilarald  I.  In  his  lmyhood,  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which  his  brother  Olaf, 
surnamed  the  Saint,  king  of  Norway,  was  slain ;  and 
he  afterwards  sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his 
relative.  Jaroslav,  Duke  of  Russia,  whoso  daughter 
he  sought  in  marriage.  The  rejection  of  his  suit, 
however,  again  drove  him  forth,  and  he  entered 
upon  romantic  adventures ;  and  having  gone  to 
Constantinople,  and  become  captaiu  of  the  Vaering- 
jar,  or  Scandinavian  body-guard  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  he  exjicrienced  many  marvellous  adven- 
tures, which  have  supplied  abundant  materials  for 
the  narratives  of  the  older  sagas  and  modern 
romances  of  the  north.  H.  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  also  defeated  in  Sicily 
and  Africa  in  eighteen  pitched  battles.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  lie  drew  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  the  Empress  Zoe,  whose  proffered  love 
he  had  rejected,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
the  prison  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  on  pre- 
tence of  treason.  Having  made  good  his  esca|>c, 
he  returned  to  Russia,  married  the  daughter  of 
Duke  Jaroslav.  and  took  her  with  him  to  Norway, 
where  his  nephew,  Magnus  (the  sou  of  St  Olaf), 
agreed  to  divide  the  supreme  power  with  him,  in 
return  for  a  share  of  his  treasures.  The  death 
of  Magnus  in  1047  left  him  sole  king  of  Norway. 
His  unruly  spirit  would  not,  however,  suffer  him 
to  rest ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  pledge  he  had 

Siven  his  dying  nephew,  he  entered  into  a  war  to 
ethrone  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  whose  crown  he 
had  no  just  claim.  Although  he  was  successful  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  he  gained  no  real  advan- 
tages by  the  contest ;  and  in  1004  he  recognised 
the  right  of  Svend,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  and  having  concluded  a  peace, 
occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Norway.  In  1066  he  landed  in  England,  to  aid 
Tostig  against  his  brother  Harold,  king  of  England, 
but  was  slain  in  battle ;  his  followers,  after  having 
fought  with  desperation,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed  for  Norway, 
under  the  command  of  Olaf,  the  son  of  the  slain 
monarch  (25th  September  1066). 

HARBOUR,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  bo  protected 
from  the  winds  and  waves,  whether  by  natural 
conformation,  or  by  artificial  means,  as  to  form  a 
secure  roadstead  for  ships.  It  is  with  those  harliours 
wholly  or  in  part  artificial  that  this  article  will  deal. 

Harliours  may  be  divided  into  harbours  of  refuge, 
and  those  for  commercial  purposes.  The  latter 
are  mostly  tidal— i.e.,  capable  of  Wing  entered  by 
larger  vessels  only  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  ; 
they  are  usually  formed  by  improviugsome  existing 
inlet,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  former  are 
roadsteads  of  good  depth,  protected  by  breakwaters, 
and  accessible  at  all  tides,  where  ships  may  take 
refuge  during  storms.  The  two  kinds  are  sometimes 
cotnl »iiicd,  there  being  the  harbour  proper,  and  a 
capacious  protected  roadstead  outside  of  it,  as  at 
Cherbourg  and  elsewhere.  See  Breakwater,  Cher- 
bourg, Dover,  Plymouth,  Portland,  Holyhead. 

With  the  birth  of  commerce  and  nava1  warfare, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation,  arose  the  neces- 
sity for  artificial  harliours.  The  Phoenicians,  the 
fathers  of  navigation,  soon  set  to  work  to  protect 
their  scanty  strip  of  Levantine  coast ;  and  ere  long 
provided  the  richly  freighted  argosies,  that  their 
energy  and  wealth  brought  into  being,  with  artificial 
ports.  At  Tyro,  two  harbours  were  formed,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  was  placed.    The  northern  and  principal  of  the 


two  was  provided  with  an  inner  harbour,  quays, 

landing-places,  kc,  and  from  the  remains  still 
existing,  was  evidently  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
At  Sidon,  similar  but  less  extensive  works  long 
testified  to  the  wealth  and  engineering  genius  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  breakwaters  were  principally 
constructed  of  loose  rubble. 

Carthage,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
also  ttossessed  a  harbour,  though  its  site  is  not  very 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  was  in  two  divisions, 
formed  by  moles,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  behind  an  island  named  Cothon ; 
time,  however,  has  dealt  so  hardly  with  it,  that  few 
traces  remain.  Still  keeping  to  the  great  inland  sea, 
we  come  to  Greece ;  but  here  nature  had  provided 
so  many  navigable  inlets,  that  little  remained  to 
l<e  done  by  man.  Nevertheless,  some  minor  works 
were  executed  at  the  Pira-us  and  elsewhere,  chiefly, 
of  course,  for  warlike  purposes.  The  Romans,  find- 
ing ships  necessary  to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
set  about  constructing  harbours  for  them,  in  their 
usual  solid  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  coasts 
of  Italy  still  shew  how  well  they  understood  both 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
marine  engineering.  Below  is  given  a  plan  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Ostia  (now  two  or  three  mUe* 
inland),  one  of  their  finest  and  most  complete  under- 
takings of  this  nature.    A  distinguishing  feature 
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Ancient  harboor  of  Oatm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

of  their  harbour-making — the  open  or  arched  moU 
—has  recently  been  revived  in  England.  Built 
with  oj>en  arches,  resting  upon  stone  piers,  it 
gives  full  play  to  the  tidal  and  littoral  currents, 
thus  preventing  the  dejwwition  of  sand  banks  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  advantage  is  increased  (by 
increasing  the  span  of  the  arches),  so  also  is  the 
agitation,  and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  water 
within.  A  small  experimental  work,  said  to 
answer  well,  has  been  constructed  at  Rauisgate  on 
this  principle  (see  fig.  4). 

The  decay  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  put  a 
stop  to  harbour-making  ;  nor  could  any  want  of 
the  art  be  felt,  until  the  revival  of  commerce  by 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
the  rich  traffic  of  Venice  and  Genoa  soon  led  to 
the  construction  of  suitable  parti  at  those  places  ; 
and  the  moles  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  works  in 
the  lagunes  of  Venice,  remain  to  this  day.  Franc* 
was  next  in  the  field,  embanking,  protecting,  and 
deepening  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  her 
north-western  shores,  as  at  Havre,  Dieppe,  Dun- 
kirk, 4c.  In  1627,  during  the  siege  of  Ro»  belli , 
Metezeau  constructed  jetties  of  loose  rabble-  stone, 
to  prevent  access  to  the  city.   Theso  works  Uood 
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remarkably  well,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  were 
Dot  adopted  as  a  model  for  the  famous  digue  at 
Cherbourg,  instead  of  tbe  more  fanciful  plau  of  De 
Ce«art.   Sec  Brkakwater,  Ciikkbocko. 

Holland,  and  the  other  low-lying  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  had  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
marine  engineering ;  but  as  its  principal  applica- 
tion was  to  the  reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea, 
it  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile,  England,  whose  ocean-commerce  is  of 
compratively  recent  date,  and  whose  fisheries  even 
scarcely  employed  a  vessel  three  hundred  years  ago, 
lagged  tar  behind  her  continental  rivals.  With  few 
exceptions,  her  ports  were  al>solutely  unprotected, 
or  rather  uncreated ;  and  this  disgraceful  state 
of  things  continued  until  late  in  the  Lost  century. 
One  of  the  few  exceptions  was  Hartlepool,  where  a 
harbour  was  formed  about  1250.  In  the  17th  c,  at 
Whitby  and  Scarborough,  also  in  Yorkshire,  rough 
piers  were  thrown  out,  protecting  the  mouth  of  the 
p>rt ;  while  at  Yarmouth,  in  £lizal>eth's  reign,  a 
north  jetty,  and  sul>scquently  a  south  one,  were 
formed.  An  ancient  mole  existed  at  Lyme  Regis, 
a  section  of  which,  from  Mr  Smiles's  Liw*  of  the 
t'lujinivrf,  is  given  below  (see  fi«.  3).  But  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  early  English  engineers  were  directed 
against  the  shoals  and  waves  of  Dover,  with  but 
indifferent  success,  it  must  be  acknowledged ;  for 
only  now  is  it  shewing  any  signs  of  becoming  the 
place  of  refuge  intended.  When,  however,  Smeaton 
rose  to  vindicate  the  engineering  talent  of  England, 


Fig.  2. 

f*>»er  harbour  ;  temp.  Henry  VIII.   C<>tt.  Aug.  II.  22  and  23. 

things  took  a  different  turn  ;  and  now  few  countries 
surpass  us  in  the  number  of  artificially  improved 
commercial  harbours,  or  in  the  just  appreciation  of 
their  imtmrtance. 

In  the  construction  of  harbours,  the  great 
desiderata  are  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  perfect 
security  for  the  vessels  likely  to  frequent  them, 
together  with  the  greatest  jiossible  facilities  for 
ingress  during  any  weather;  while  the  chief 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are  the  action  of  the 
waves,  tides,  and  currents  upon  the  protecting  piers 
and  breakwaters,  and  the  formation  of  sand- banks 
and  Kirs.  Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  means 
by  which  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  we  must 
first  examine  them  a  little  more  closely. 

Waves  (q.  v.)  in  deep  water  possess  no  motion 
of  translation,  but  when  near  enough  to  a  shelving 
•tore  their  nature  is  completely  changed,  and  under 
the  name  of  breaker*  they  are  very  destructive, 
exercising  a  pressure  of  two,  or  even  three,  tons  to 
the  souare  foot. 

TvU*  aud  Currents  are  also  a  source  of  much 
destruction  to  harbour- works.  Piers,  &c,  in  a 
'race'  or  rapid  tideway,  suffer  considerably  from 
the  friction  of  the  water,  and  of  the  detritus  carried 
along  by  it ;  though  such  a  tideway  running  past, 
and  at  some  distance  outside  of  a  harbour,  is  often 
found  to  act  as  a  sjiecies  of  breakwater,  checking 
tbe  ingress  of  waves  from  the  open  sea.  But  the 
princi|>al  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  currents 
u  the  deposition  of  the  alluvial  matter  they  hold  in 


suspension,  which,  precipitated  either  by  slackened 
velocity  in  the  current,  or  by  a  decrease  in  its 
8]>ecilic  gravity  (as  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  else- 
where), forms  dangerous  shoals  and  bars,  sometime* 
entirely  ruining  the  harbour.  Currents  are  also 
apt  to  undermine  obstacles  they  me.  t,  if  founded  in 
loose  or  clayey  soil,  by  forming  eddies  nt  the  base 
which,  in  such  cases,  requires  to  be  protected  by 
an  apron-,  or  sloping  heap  of  stones  or  masonry. 

Of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea  as  regards 
harbours,  much  might  be  written,  but  here  we  will 
merely  mention  that  many  stones  and  mortars 
decompose  on  immersion  in  salt  water.  Argillo- 
calcareous  stones,  among  others,  and  the  artificial 
Portland  cement,  resist  this  action.  Iron,  even 
|  when  painted  or  galvanised,  soon  corrodes  in  sea- 
water;  gun-metal  and  copper  oxidate  but  very 
slightly.  No  two  different  metals  should  ever  bo 
placed  in  contact  in  sea-water,  as  the  galvanic 
action  induced  by  tbe  salt  rapidly  destroys  them. 
Wood  is  naturally  very  durable  under  water,  but 
is  liable  to  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  the 
teredo  tiavalU  and  other  boring  worms.  Green-heart 
and  some  other  foreign  woods  are  exempt  from 
this  danger;  but  as  the  use  of  these  is  not  very 
extensive,  many  wooden  jetties,  in  places  where 
the  worm  is  jwrticularly  destructive,  have  to  be 
renewed  every  few  years,  ruinously  enhancing  the 
expense. 

When  the  site  for  a  proposed  harbour  is  selected, 
the  engineer  should  first  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  local  influences  above 
noticed,  )>earing  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Not  many  harbours  are  constructed 
upon  a  perfectly  straight  shore ;  generally,  the 
engineer's  work  is  to  improve  an  existing  iulet.  To 
suit  the  local  requirements  of  each  case,  therefore, 
few  sciences  have  to  be  more  expansive  in  their 
rules  than  that  of  harbour- making  ;  the  extent, 
form,  and  direction  of  piers  rest  almost  entirely 
upon  the  individual  judgment  of  the  designer.  It 
nnut  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  moles  or  piers  are 
not  only  to  protect  the  ships,  but  to  facilitate 
their  manoeuvres  at  entering  and  departing,  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  quays,  &c. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  requires  especial  care. 
|  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  reflection  of 
one  wave  from  the  sides  may  impede  the  advance  of 
its  successors,  and  that  those  waves  which  do  una- 
voidably saiu  admittance  may  be  so  broken  up  as 
to  s]>end  their  fury  harmlessly.  In  some  harbours, 
the  entrance  id  long  and  narrow,  between  parallel 
piers  ;  in  others,  merely  a  break  in  the  straight  wall, 
occasionally  screened  by  a  projecting  jetty.  Iu 
harbours  of  refuge,  island  breakwaters — i.  e.,  those 
unconnected  with  the  land — are  found  to  answer 
well,  giving  a  clear  sweep  to  the  tidal  and  littoral 
currents,  and  not  provoking  the  deposit  of  silt. 

As  to  the  most  advantageous  form  for  the  piers 
and  breakwaters  (see  fig.  3),  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  engineers.  When  the  pier 
is  for  deep  water,  where  the  depth  is  such  that  the 
wave  shall  not  have  acquired  its  motion  of  tran- 
slation, or  have  begun  to  break,  a  vertical  wall 
answers  best  Built  of  coursed  masonry,  it  has  nc 
inequalities  of  surface  for  the  water  to  lay  hold 
of,  so  that,  while  stopping  and  throwing  back  the 
advancing  undulation,  it  receives  little  or  no  direct 
lateral  thrust  At  Dover,  where  building  material 
of  the  right  kind  is  scarce,  and  the  amount  of 
rubble  required  for  a  sloping  work  would  be  a  great 
expense,  the  Admiralty  Pier,  as  the  breakwater  of 
tbe  harbour  of  refuge  is  called,  is  being  constructed 
almost  perpendicularly ;  and  so  at  Havre  (fig.  3) 
but  at  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Holyhead,  and  Port- 
land, the  sloping  form  has  been  adopted,  crowned 
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in  all  but  the  first,  by  an  upright  parapet  along 
the  top.  It  is  said  that  the  fiercest  deep-sea 
waves  rise  and  fall  harmlessly  against  the  vertical 


Fig.  3. 

«,  ancient  pier  at  Lyme  ItcirU  ;  6.  wooden-framed  pier,  tilled 
with  rubble  ;  e,  pii'r  at  lUvic,  with  apron  ;  4,  niaaonry  pier, 
on  rubble  foundation. 

front  of  the  pier  at  Dover;  whilst  at  Plymouth, 
during  severe  storms,  similar  waves,  that  under 
like  circumstances  would  be  as  harmless,  are  con- 
verted by  the  long  sloping  face  into  breakers, 
that  do  much  mischief  in  their  furious  ascent. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  material  is  easdy 
procured,  it  is  found  less  troublesome  to  tilt  in 
quantities  of  rubble— to  find  its  own  level— from 
vessels  or  a  timber-staging,  than  to  coustruct  a  less 
extensive  but  more  difficult  work  under  water  by 
means  of  the  diving-bell  or  caissons.  Where  the 
bottom,  too,  does  not  naturally  offer  firm  supjxjrt, 
the  weight  must  be  spread  over  as  large  a  spar,  as 
possible,  and  the  sloping  plan  adopted.  In  shallow 
water,  the  sloping  pier  would  suffer  least,  but  here  a 
wall  built  vertically  costs  less  than  the  other,  and 
is  almost  universally  adopted  ;  so  that  this  point, 
like  most  others  in  manne  engineering,  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  locality. 

In  1800,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  more  efficient  protection  of  our 
coasts  by  the  adoption  of  some  less  expensive  plan 
for  harbours  and  breakwaters  than  that  now  iu 
use,  and  chiefly  to  consider  the  subject  of  Moating 
brtai wutrrs.  Many  plans  were  proposed,  but  the 
opinion*  of  the  various  scientific  men  examined 
were  so  often  diametrically  op|>osed  to  one  another, 
that  little  came  of  the  inquiry ;  the  result  being 
that  a  moderate  sum  was  recommended  to  be  laid 
out  in  exjierimenta.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the 
floating  structures  seemed  to  lie  in  the  moorings, 
though  here  the  evidence  was  as  conflicting  as  else- 
where. Considering  that  a  stone  breakwater  costs 
from  £500  to  £1000  tier  yard,  and  that  the  most 
promising  of  these  schemes  only  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  from  £40  to  £60  per  yard,  it  will  be 
Been  how  very  desirable  a  fair  trial  would  be. 
Besides,  harbours  thus  protected  would  have  no 
tendency  to  silt  up. 

Where  the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  is  customary  for  commercial  harbours  of 
importance  to  comprise  two  parts— the  outer  or 
tidal,  and  the  inner  or  floating  harl>our.  These 
communicate  by  gates  opened  for  the  admission  of 
vessels  only  at  high  tide,  and  kept  closed  at  other 
times.  By  these  means,  the  inner  basin  remains 
always  full  of  water,  so  that  large  vessels,  not  built 
to  '  take  the  grouud,'  may  lie  safely  along  the  quays. 
Sometimes  the  gates  are  double,  one  being  placed  to 
keep  out  the  flood  while  the  harbour  is  empty  and 
cleaning ;  or  treble,  forming  a  lock  for  the  more 
speedy^  admission  and  departure  of  small  vessels 


able  to  navigate  the  outer  harbour  at  half-tide. 
The  length,  breadth,  &c  of  this  communication  ami 
its  gates  depend  of  course  upon  local  circumst&ncea 
The  inner  harbour  is  surrounded  by  quays,  ware- 
houses, tramways,  &c,  being,  in  fact,  a  floating  dock. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  a  dry  or  grarib} 
dock.   See  Dock. 

Amongst  the  most  important  consideration*  for 
the  maintenance  of  harlmurs,  are  the  means  adopted 
for  clearing  them  of  accumulations  of  sand  ami 
shingle.  Where  the  deposit  is  of  a  sandy  or  silty 
character,  the  most  economical  plan,  generally, 
is  to  remove  it  by  dredging ;  but  with  shingle  or 
gravel,  the  sudden  rush  of  pent-up  waters  from  a 
sluice  is  often  found  efficaciona  Although  now 
regarded  rather  with  disfavour,  this  plan  was  once 
extensively  adopted,  and  in  certain  cases  undoubt- 
edly has  its  advantages;  but  while  the  expense  of 
the  works,  lioth  for  construction  and  mauitonauce, 
is  very  considerable,  the  results  obtained  are  iften 
far  from  satisfactory.  A  basin  communicating  hjr 
sluices  with  the  outer  harbour  is  enclosed,  and  i» 
periodically  filled  by  holding  back  the  waters,  if 
any,  flowing  down  from  the  country,  by  admitting 
and  retaining  the  high  tide,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  plans.  At  the  proper  moment,  the 
sluices  arc  opened,  when  the  rush  of  watxr  removes 
the  alluvion  deiiositcd  in  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  sluices  should  not  be  more  thau  900  or 
1000  yards  from  the  pier-hcads,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  water  at  starting  should  be  at  least  five  or  six 
feet  jier  second  ;  otherwise,  the  silt  might  merely 
be  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  harliour,  and 
deposited  in  a  still  more  objectionable  place — across 
the.  month.  Care  must  he  taken  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  &c,  are  not  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  sluicea 

The  beat,  and  indeed  only  great  work  on  har- 
bours, is  that  by  Sir  J.  Rennie,  The  Theory  ond 
Count  ruction  of  British  and  Foreign  II(irbonr*, 
Much  practical  information  on  the  subject  may  be 


Fig.  4 — Ramsgatc  Harbour: 
S,  sluices;  A,  expeiiuienUl  Jetty,  with  openings  for  pa**a<* 

o(  currents. 

id . taiiied  from  Weale'a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  CreH 
Engineering /  and  Smiles's  Lives  of  the  Engiiurrt 
admirably  relates  the  progress  of  the  art 
The  internal  management  of  a  harbour  is  um«.: 
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tht  coatrol  of  the  harbour- master,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  entrance,  departure,  and 
arrangement  of  vessels,  taking  care  they  anchor 
only  in  proj>er  places,  and  seeing  that  the  rides  and 
regulations  of  the  port  are  not  infringed.  For  the 
construction  of  a  harbour,  an  act  of  parliament 
must  l>e  procured,  approving  the  plan,  and  granting 

K>wer  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  and  levy  tolls, 
ours  of  refuge  are  formed  entirely  at  the 
Rational  expense. 

As  a  good  example  of  a  purely  artificial  modern 
harbour  for  commercial  purposes,  a  plan  of  that  at 
Ramsgate  is  appended,  which,  together  with  the 
sections  of  piers,  4c,,  above  given,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  elucidate  this  somewhat  difficult  subject 
(sec  fig.  4). 

HARBOURS,  or  PORTS,  in  Law.  In  England, 
as  well  as  Scotland,  the  right  to  erect  and  hold  ports 
anil  haveus  is  vested  in  the  crown.  Nevertheless, 
this  right  may  loyally  exist  in  the  subject,  provided 
the  latter  can  prove  that  he  has  a  charter  or  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  has  exercised  the  right  from 
time  immemorial,  which  presumes  a  charter  or  grant 
But  even  though  an  individual  has  a  right  to  a 
particular  port  or  harl>our,  he  holds  it  charged  with 
or  subject  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  make  use  of 
it  The  crown  has  also  the  superintending  power 
of  opening  and  shutting  jwrts  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  imiHirtation  or  exportation  of  goods. 
It  is  also  a  settled  maxim  that  the  duties  or  tolls 
exacted  should  be  reasonable  and  moderate.  In 
England,  the  grantee  of  a  port  is  presumed  to  be 
bound  to  repair  it ;  but  in  Scotland,  this  obligation 
only  extends  to  coni|>el  the  owner  to  apply  the  dues 
towards  repairs  so  far  as  they  will  go. 

In  most  cases,  the  powers  of  the  common  law 
have  been  insufficient  to  regulate  the  progressive 
wants  of  the  public  as  regards  harbour  accommo- 
dation ;  and  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  the  purjoose  of  authorising  harbours  to 
be  constructed,  or  extended  ami  improved,  and  for 
exacting  dues  or  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
the  exj>enses.  In  1847,  a  general  ( 'onsolidation  Act 
(10  Vict,  c  27)  was  passed  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
providing  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  conduct  of  all  bodies,  commissioners, 
Ac.,  charged  with  making  and  improving  harlxjurs, 
docks,  and  piers.  The  duties  of  such  bodies  are 
there  defined  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  levying  and  collecting  the  tolls  which  they 
are  empowered  to  levy.  Various  local  acta  are 
also  from  time  to  time  iwwscd  to  meet  the  peculiar 
wants  of  localities.  The  principle  of  all  these  acts 
is,  that  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  make 
the  works,  and,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  expense, 
to  levy  a  Bmall  toll  on  those  who  use  the  harbour. 

HA'RBURG,  an  old  town  and  rising  seaport  of 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  LUneburg,  is  situated  | 
four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  on  the 
south  moat  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  marshy  district  | 
at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  chain  of  hills.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  fortified  castle. 
Sugar-reiiuing  and  tanning  are  extensively  carried 
on,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
and  hosiery.  Its  transit-trade  with  Hamburg  and 
the  countries  south  of  the  Elbe,  which  has  long 
been  considerable,  has  recently  received  a  favourable 
imj>etii3  by  the  construction  of  the  Hanover  and  Har- 
burg  Railway,  and  by  the  dee|>ening  and  enlarging 
of  its  harbour,  which  can  now  accommodate  500 
Teasels,  and  admits  of  the  landing  of  the  cargoes  at 
the  wharfs.  The  passenger-traffic  between  H.  and 
Hamburg  is  carried  on  by  steamers,  of  which  from 
four  to  six  arrive  and  depart  daily.  H.  is  a  place 
oi  holiday  resort  for  the  Hamburgers.   Pop.  7000. 


HARD  LABOUR,  an  addition  often  made  to 
the  punishment  of  offences  besides  mere  imprison- 
ment This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6.  It  is  now 
firmly  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  by 
express  statute,  the  power  of  adding  hard  labour  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  has  been  given 
in  most  cases,  both  as  to  indictable  offences  and 
the  more  disgraceful  offences  which  arc  punishable 
summarily.  The  kind  of  labour  is  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  jail  or  prison,  where  provision  must 
be  made  of  the  proper  materials  for  the  purpose. 
Picking  oakum,  working  the  tread-mill,  &c,  form 
part  of  Vhis  lal>our  ;  and  in  general,  the  number  of 
hours  for  such  labour,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  is 
ten  hours  daily. 

HARDEN  BERG,  FriEdrtch  vox,  better  known 
by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Novamh,  was  the 
son  of  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  and  was  bom  at 
the  family  residence  in  Prussian  Saxony  in  1772, 
His  father,  then  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works, was  a  man  of  a  religions  disposition,  and 
a  member  of  the  Hemhut  communion,  while  his 
mother  is  dcscrilted  as  'a  pattern  of  noble  piety 
and  Christian  mildness.'  \oung  H.  inherited  the 
serious  and  reverential  nature  of  his  parents.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenlierg.  After  a  brief 
life,  made  l>eautiful  by  love,  friendship,  study,  and 
literary  activity,  he  died  of  consumption.  19th 
March  1801,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Fricdrich 
Schlegcl.  His  chief  works  are  Ldirlimjt  zu  Suit 
(Disciples  at  Sais) ;  a  Physical  Romance,  'con- 
taining,' says  Carlyle,  'no  story  or  indication  of 
a  story,  but  only  poetised  philosophical  sjieechea, 
and  the  strangest  shadowy  allegorical  allusions ; ' 
Hrinrich  von  ttflerdinijen^  intended,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  to  be  an  'apotheosis  of  poetry,'  but 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  finish ;  anil  Htrmnen 
an  rfie  Nacht  (Hymns  to  the  Night).  *H.,'  says 
Oarlyle,  'is  the  most  ideal  of  idealists.'  A  pro- 
found, beautiful,  but  indefinite  aspiration  breathes 
through  all  the  fragments  he  has  left  us.  What  he 
lacks  is  force,  activity,  and  common-sense  vigour 
of  understanding.  H.  belonged  to  the  romantio 
school  of  German  literature,  bnt  he  took  no  part  in 
the  controversies  of  his  friend*.  His  Sdnnnt/tche 
Scrt/Un  were  published  in  1802  (5th  ed.  1837)  by 
Tieck  and  F.  Schlegel,  the  former  of  whom  prefixed 
a  biography.    See  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  E«*ay*. 

HARDENBERG,  Karl  Acoust,  Prince  vox, 
a  Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Essenroda,  in 
Hanover,  May  31,  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Leijwic,  Gottingen,  and  Metzlau,  and  during  1776 — 
1778,  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
England.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  he  Wamo 
privy-councillor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  count ;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  Priuce  of 
Wales,  originating  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting  his 
honour,  induced  him,  in  1782,  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  Hanoverian  government  He  now  rejiaircd  to 
the  court  of  Brunswick,  where  the  duke  appointed 
him,  iu  1787,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He 
was  also  commissioned  by  his  master  to  convey 
the  will  of  Frederick  the  Great  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  duke's  hands,  to  the  new  king, 
Frederick  William,  who  received  him  with  marked 
distinction.  In  1790,  the  markgraf  of  Ansiiach  and 
Baireuth  having  requested  the  Prussian  monarch  to 
furnish  him  with  a  person  competent  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  William 
recommended  Hardenberg.  After  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  were  united  with  Prussia  in  1791,  H. 
was  appointed  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
a  meml>er  of  the  cabinet  ministry.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  France,  the  king 
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summoned  him  to  his  head-quarters  at  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine  as  administrator  of  the  anny.  Early 
in  1795,  he  was  sent  to  Basel,  where,  on  the  5th 
April,  he  concluded  a  peace  between  Prussia  and 
the  French  republic    On  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  III.  in  1797,  H  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  foreign 
affairs.    In  1804,  he  l>ecame  tirst  Prussian  minister 
on  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  and  in  this  capa- 
city endeavoured  to  preserve  neutrality  between 
France  and  England.    But  when  the  French  troops 
attacked  Anspach,  lie  changed  his  policy,  and 
addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Marshal  Duroc 
After  the   victory   of   Najmleon   at  Austcrlitz, 
Prussia  was  compiled  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with   Napoleon,  IL  was  deprived  of  his  olhce, 
and  Haugwitz,  who  was  friendly  to  the  French, 
returned  to  power.    In  1806,  Prussia  was  again  led 
to  declare  war,  and  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena, 
H.  accepted  for  some  time  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  1810,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state. 
Prussia  was  at  this  jieriod  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, humbled  in  the  very  dust  before  France; 
nevertheless,  IL  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  jiowcr  of  Najxdeon  was  on  the  wane.  He 
laboured  ardently  to  create  a  national  feeling— a 
patriotic  thirst  for  revenge.    The  victories  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 
disasters  that  overwhelmed  in  ruin  Napoleon's 
vast  army  in  Russia,  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
efforts,  and  he  hail  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
them  crowned  with  success.    His  exertions  were 
unwearied ;  he  subscribed  to  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
June  1814  ;  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of 
prince  by  lua  sovereign.    He  accompanied  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  Loudon,  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 
Paris  (1815).    In  1817,  he  reorganised  the  council 
of  state,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Chapcllc,  Carlsbad,  and  Vienna,  and  drew  up  the 
new  lYussian  system  of  ini|>oets.    During  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Italy,  be  was  taken  ill  at 
Pa  via,  and  died  at  Genoa,  26th  NovemWr  1822. 
The  services  rendered  by  H.  to  his  country  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  to  him  Prussia  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  improvements  in  her  army  system, 
the  alwlition  of  serfdom,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  a  multitude  of  trade  corporations, 
besides  the  complete  reform  of  her  educational 
system.    The  MSS.  of  his  memoirs  of  tho  j>eriod 
from  1801  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  were  sealed  up 
by  Frederick  William  IIL,  who  deposited  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  state,  and  forbade  them  to 
be  opened  before  the  year  1850.    They  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

HA'RDERWIJK,  a  seaport  and  fishing-town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  81 
miles  cast  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
Hanse  town,  is  fortified  after  an  ancient  fashion, 
and  has  a  spacious  harbour,  in  which  vessels  engaged 
in  the  East  India  trade  are  fitted  out.    Pop.  5700. 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Canute  the  Great  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  the 
widow  of  Ethel  red  II.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  IL  was  in  Denmark,  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  usurped  by  Harold  his  younger  brother, 
Emma,  however,  preserving  her  son's  authority 
over  Wessex.  In  this  state  matters  remained  for 
some  time,  till  Alfred,  Emma's  younger  son  by 
Ethelrcd,  invaded  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  invaders 
being  annihilated  by  Earl  Godwin,  Harold's  general, 
Emma  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Bruges,  whence 


she  sent  to  H.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England  II.  being  of  an  easy  and 
self-indulgent  dis]Ki8itiou,  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  before  taking  any  ste{>s  to  assert  his  rights. 
Roused  at  last  by  his  mother's  remonstrances,  he, 
in  1039,  equipjied  a  fleet  aud  army,  and  was  al>out 
to  sail  for  England  to  disjtoaaess  the  usuritcr,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  English  nobles,  who 
informed  him  of  the  death  of  Harold,  and  offered 
him  the  crown.  II.  reigned  in  England  till  1042, 
when,  after  a  quiet  reign,  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
induced  by  his  gluttonous  habits.  With  H.  ended 
the  Danish  hue  in  Euglaud. 

HARDING,  Stephejc,  the  third  abbot  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  reformers  of  the  12th 
century.  Of  his  parentage  and  youthful  history,  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
English  family,  and  in  early  lifo  a  soldier.  Under 
one  of  those  religious  impulses  which  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
French  monastery  of  St  Claude  de  Joux,  where  he 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  strict  and  exemplary 
life,  that  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Bozc,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  its 
discipline,  which  had  become  much  relaxed.  From 
this  monastery  ho  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Citeaux,  where,  on  the  death  of  Alberic  in  1 109,  he 
was  elected  abbot.  The  rigour  of  observance  which 
he  here  enforced  had  such  an  effect  in  deterring 
novices  from  entering  the  new  order,  that  at  first 
grave  fears  were  entertained  for  its  stabdity  ;  but 
Stephen,  placing  his  trust  in  the  good  cause  wluch 
ho  hail  undertaken,  persevered  in  the  cause  of 
reform ;  and  he  was  rewarded,  in  1 1 13,  by  the 
accession  of  St  Bernard  ami  thirty  other  youths, 
whose  eminent  virtue  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the 
institute,  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  claim- 
ants for  admission  compelled  him  to  found  several 
new  convents,  aud  esjiecially  that  of  Churvaux, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard,  attained  to 
the  very  highest  distinction  in  that  age.  Abbot 
Stephen  continued,  till  his  death  in  1134,  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  the  Cistercian  order;  and  in  1119, 
he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  St  Bernard  and 
other  members  of  tho  brotherhood,  the  well-known 
constitutions  of  the  order,  entitled  Carta  CaritotU, 
which  were  approved  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL  and 
Eugenius  IIL,  and,  with  some  modifications,  have 
continued  down  to  modern  times,  as  the  ride  of  the 
Cistercian  institute.  See  MabiUon  A  nnal  Bmedicti*. 
t  V.  p.  205. 

HARDINGE,  Vracowr  (Hknry  Harpi??oe), 
field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
anny,  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hardinge,  rector 
of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  born 
March  30,  1785,  and  was  gazetted  as  ensign  before 
he  had  attained  his  15th  year.  He  obtained  a 
brigade  command  before  his  25th  year,  aud  his 
foreign  grade  was  commuted,  shortly  afterwards, 
for  British  rank,  after  which  he  was  attached  to 
the  Portuguese  army  from  1809  to  1813,  in  the 
capacity  of  deputy  quartcr-mastcr-generuL  When 
Napoleon  effected  his  memorable  return  from  Elba, 
H.  joined  the  allied  armies  in  Belgium,  and  was 
appointed  by  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  commissioner 
at  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  He  lost  his  hand  at 
Liguy,  and  was  thus  unable  to  participate  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  1826,  he  entered 
parliament;  and  in  1828  succeeded  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  secretary  at  war.  He  next  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  Ireland.  In  1844,  he  accepted  ths 
high  post  of  governor-general  of  India,  which  he 
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filled  until  1847.  When  the  great  Sikh  war  hroke  |  falsely  ascribed 
wit,  be  hurried  to  the  noriTi-western  frontier 


of 

India,  and  served  as  second  in  command  under 
Lord  Gough  during  the  sanguinary  atul  hard-fought 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon. 
After  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  his  services  wore 
rewarded  by  a  viscounty,  the  East  Iudian  Company 
granting  him  a  pensiou  of  £5000,  and  parliament 
voting  Him  an  annuity  of  £3000,  for  himself  and  bis 
next  two  successors.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1852,  H.  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  a  distinguished  post 
which  he  filled  during  the  eventful  epoch  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  which  be  only  resigned  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  In  October  1855,  ho  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  died 
September  24,  1856,  at  his  seat,  South  Park,  near 
Tunbridge,  Kent 

HARDNESS,  Scale  op.  The  hardness  of  a 
body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching  other 
substances.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness 
presented  by  different  crystallised  bodies  often 
furnish  a  valuable  physical  sign  by  which  one 
mineral  may  he  readily  distinguished  from  others 
closely  resembling  it  Mohs  selected  ten  well-known 
minerals,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  thus  formed  the  Scale  of  Hard- 
nut,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent mineralogists.  Each  mineral  id  the  following 
table  is  scratched  by  the  one  that  follows  it,  and 
consequently  by  all  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the 
hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  types  just  selected.  Thus,  if  a  body 
neither  scratches  nor  is  scratched  by  fels|>ar,  its 
hardness  is  said  to  be  6  ;  if  it  should  scratch  felspar 
but  not  quartz,  its  hardness  is  between  6  and  7 — the 
degrees  of  hardness  being  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
The  figures  on  the  right  indicate  the  number  of 
known  minerals  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  aa  the  substance  opposite  to 
which  they  stand : 

•CALK  Or  BARDHKM  OF  Ml. VESA  LI. 

I  Talc,     .                   .  S3  6.  Felspar  (any  elaavable 

I  Cosnji»ct  tryp-min,  or  rock-  varMy),       .      .  M 

•alt,            ...  90  7.  Limpid  quarts,  .      .  86 

*  Calctjar  (my  elcavablo  8.  Topax,     ...  5 

tirk-ty),  .      .      .      71  9  Sapphire,  or  Corundum,  1 

i  Floor  ipar,  .  .  .  m  10.  Diamond,  ...  1 
4.  Apatite,     .       .      .  43 

The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in 
different  bodies  is  not  known.  The  same  substance 
— *3,  for  example,  a  piece  of  steel  -  may,  under  the 
influence  of  different  circumstances,  be  so  soft  as  to 
take  impressions  from  a  die,  or  may  be  nearly  as 
hard  as  a  diamond. 


.  H  ARDOUIN,  Jkan,  was  born  in  1645  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  where  his  father  followed  the  trade  of  a 
bookseller.  H.  received  bis  rirst  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  being  received  into  that 
order  at  the  age  of  20,  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris.  On  the  death  of  Pere  Gamier  in  1683,  H. 
was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  in  which  office  he  enjoyed  mil  leisure  for 
the  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in 
which  his  extravagances  have  acquired  for  him  a 
notoriety  almost  without  any  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  literary  eccentricity.  Dupin  places  him  among 
the  very  first  scholars  of  his  learned  brother- 
hood. In  a  spirit  of  literary  scepticism  which  it 
a  difficult  to  look  upon  as  serious,  he  main- 
tained, not  only  that  the  entire  body  of  classical 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  in  Latin,  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  Virgil  s  Georgia,  the  comedies 
of  Plautna,  and  Horace's  Satires,  and  in  Greek, 
Homers   Iliad,  and   Herodotus's    JIulory,  was 


the  authors  whose 
names  it  bears,  but  that  it  was  all  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  monks  of  the  13th  century  .*  Id 
the  same  sceptical  spirit,  be  rejected  as  spurious 
all  the  reputed  remains  of  ancient  art,  teethe; 
with  the  inscriptions  and  coins  w  hich  are  attributed 
to  classical  times ;  nay,  he  extended  the  same 
scepticism  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  even  to  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  the  original  language  of  which  he  held  to  have 
been  Latin  !  Opinions  so  extravagant  naturally 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the  authorities  of 
his  order.  He  was  required  to  retract  tbem ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were 
put  forward  by  him  rather  from  a  love  of  paradox 
and  a  morbid  desire  of  notoriety,  than  from  any 
serious  conviction  of  their  probability.  Never- 
theless, with  all  this  extravagance,  the  erudition 
of  Pcre  H.  was  beyond  dispute,  and  most  of  his 
works  are  of  great  historical  and  critical  value. 
His  edition  of  l'Uny  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1689)  is  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  industry.  Of  his  remaining 
works,  the  most  valuable  is  his  great  Collect io  Con* 
ciliorum  (12  vols,  folio),  a  work  of  great  learning 
and  utility,  which  has  the  rare  advantage  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  best  indexes  extant ;  a  commentary 
ou  the  New  Testament  in  folio ;  several  volumes  on 
the  study  of  numismatics  and  chronology;  and  a 
vast  number  of  dissertations  and  essays  in  the 
Mtmoiret  tie  Trevoux,  He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  in 
the  convent  of  his  order  in  Paris,  September  3,  1729. 

HARDWARE,  a  commercial  term  applied  to  the 
commoner  articles  made  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
such  as  locks,  keys,  anvils,  grates,  shovels,  &c  The 
great  hardware  manufactures  of  this  country  are  at 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Wdlenall, 
Sheffield,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  these 
places  is  enormous  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
hardware  alone  being  for  the  year  1860  not  less 
than  £3,000,000.  The  returns  give  for  hardwares, 
including  cutlery,  £3,772,025.   See  Iron. 

HARD-WOODED  TREES  are  forest-trees  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  producing  compact, 
hard,  and  valuable  timlier,  as  oak.  ash,  elm, 
chestnut,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  &c.  From  these, 
willows,  elders,  poplars,  4c.,  are  distinguished  aa 
aofl-icoodtd  trees.  Neither  term  is  extended  to  firs, 
pines,  cedars,  or  other  coniferous  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  of  a  pectdiar  and  very  different  character. 

HARE  {Leptu),  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  which  there  are  many  8|>ecies  very  similar  to  each 
other.  The  Linnean  genus  Lepua  now  forms  the 
family  Leporidce,  which  includes  the  genera  Lepua 
and  Lagomys,  and  of  which  a  peculiar  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  two  small  incisors  immediately 
behind  the  ordinary  rodent  incisors  of  the  "Pper 
jaw,  so  that  these  teeth  seem  to  be  double.  The 
molar-teeth,  six  on  each  side  above  and  rive  below, 
are  transversely  grooved,  being  formed  of  two 
vertical  plates  soldered  together.  All  the  animals  of 
this  family  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  and 
chiefly  on  herbage,  although  they  are  also  fond  of 
grain,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  fore-feet 
nave  five  toes,  their  hind-feet  four;  the  soles  are 
hairy.  Their  fur  is  soft ;  the  colours  mostly  gray 
or  brown,  the  alpine  and  arctic  species  becoming 
white  in  winter. — The  Common  H.  (L.  timidun)  is 
widely  distributed  over  Europe  and  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  Asia.  The  Irish  H.  (L.  Jliber- 
nicus)  has,  however,  recently  been  described  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  differs  from  the  common  H.  in 
its  rounder  head,  shorter  cars,  and  shorter  limbs  ; 
also  in  having  the  fur  composed  only  of  one  kind  of 
hair,  short  and  soft,  with  none  of  the  long  black- 
tipped  hairs  which  are  mixed  with  this  in  tho 
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common  species.  The  fur,  therefore,  is  of  no  value. 
The  common  H.  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing the  character  of  timidity  usually  ascribed 


Common  ITare  (Leput  timid  m). 

to  the  H.,  it  is  really  a  pugnacious  animal,  and 
displays  no  little  courace  in  encounters  with  those 
of  its  own  race,  or  with  animalB  of  nearly  equal 
powers.  It  has  been  an  object  of  the  chase  from  a 
very  early  period.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cynegeticus, 
gives  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  sport.  Con- 
cerning the  hunting  of  the  H.,  see  Cocrsino.  Being 
evidently  designed  to  seek  safety  from  enemies  by 
fleetncss,  the  H.,  however  well  supplied  with  food, 
never  becomes  fat  It  ordinarily  lies  quiet  in  its 
form  during  the  day,  and  goes  in  quest  of  food  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  Where,  through  game 
preserving,  it  is  abundant,  it  does  no  little  damage 
to  crops.  It  is  a  prolific  animal,  although  not  nearly 
to  much  so  as  the  rabbit  The  female  produces 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birtlu  The  young  (leverets) 
are  born  covered  with  hair,  and  with  the  eyes 
open. — The  Varying  H.  or  Alpine  H.  (L.  vari- 
abilis), which  inhabits  the  mountains  both  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  those  of 
Scotland  and  of  Cumberland,  is  remarkable  for  the 
change  of  colour  which  it  undergoes,  without  change 
of  hair,  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Ordinarily  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  it  becomes  of  a  shining  white, 
the  change  beginning  with  the  feet,  and  extending 
upwards,  terminating  with  the  back.  This,  which 
in  many  places  is  called  the  Blue  H.,  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  common  H.,  but  has  shorter  limbs 
and  ears,  and  is  less  swift.— In  the  arctic  regions 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  Arctic  H. 
or  Polar  H.  (L.  glacialis)  abounds.  It  is  entirely 
white  in  winter,  brownish -gray  in  summer,  has 
long  soft  fur  on  the  belly,  and  tine  thick  fur  on  the 
back ;  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  H., 
and  spends  the  wholo  year  without  hybernation, 
even  in  Melville  Island,  and  similar  cold  desolate 
regions  ;  lichens  and  mosses  probably  affording  it 
the  greater  part  of  its  food. — North  America  pro- 
duces a  number  of  other  st>ecies  of  II.,  of  which  some 
inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states. — India 
has  a  IL  (L.  ruficaudatus)  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon H. ;  other  species  are  found  in  other  parte  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ac.  The  fur 
of  the  H .  is  used  for  felting  for  making  hats  and 


HARE,  in  point  of  English  law,  is  one  of  the 
wild  animals  called  Game  (q.  v.),  and  is  specially 
protected  by  the  game-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  land.  There  is  no  close  season  aa  to 
which  may  therefore  be  lawfully  killed  by  a 
I  sportsman  all  the  year  round.  Being 


hares  can  only  bo  bought  from  a  licensed  dealer,  and 
sold  by  licensed  persons.  The  owner  of  enclosed 
land,  and  also  the  tenant,  if  otherwise  entitled  by 
his  lease  to  kUl  hares,  may  do  so  without  a  license. 
So  those  who  hunt  them  with  greyhounds  or  beagles 
require  no  license.  All  others  require  a  license.  To 
kill  hares  unlawfully  by  night  in  a  warren,  or  place 
kept  for  breeding  hares,  is  now  a  misdemeanour  by 
24  and  25  Vict  96,  s.  17  ;  to  kill  them  elsewhere,  is 
only  a  misdemeanour  when  the  third  offence  is  com- 
mitted. In  Scotland,  the  law  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  the  killing  of  hares  unlawfully 
by  night  is  only  an  offence  punishable  summarily, 
unless  it  is  a  third  offence,  when  it  becomes  indict- 
able. In  Ireland,  there  is  a  close  season,  when  hares 
cannot  be  killed — viz.,  between  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
See  Patcrson's  Game-laws  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HAREBELL,  or  BLUEBELL  {Campanula  rotun- 
difolia),  the  nioat  common  of  all  the  British  species 
of  Bellliower  (see  Campanula),  growing  abundantly 
in  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  on  waysides,  Ac. ;  flowers 


parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  extreme  north. 
It  is  everywhere  a  favourite  from  its  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  allusions 
in  poetry.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  slender 
stem  6—14  inches  high,  sometimes  bearing  only 
one  flower,  but  more  generally  a  loose  panicle  of  a 
few  drooping  flowers,  on  very  slender  stalks ;  the 
flowers  sometimes  white,  but  generally  bright  blue, 
bell-shaped,  and  fully  half  an  inch  long.  The  juice 
of  the  flowers  yields  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  may 
be  used  as  ink. 

HARE'S-EAR  (Bupleurvm),  a  genua  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Umlxilifera>,  having  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  generally  simple 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  most  common  British 
species,  B.  rotundifolium,  embrace  the  stem  and  are 
roundish  oval.  This  plant,  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields in  the  chalk  districts,  is  the  Thorrmgh-irax  of 
the  old  herbalists,  and  was  once  in  repute  as  a 
vulnerary,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  s{ 
of  H.  are  numerous,  and  are  natives  of 
climates  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

HARFLEUR  (called  in  the  middlp  ages  JTart- 
/lot),  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  »V  ]  artioent  or 
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Mne-Inf.-rienre,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  tho  I 
Lfairdc,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  I 
four  miles  east  of  Le  Havre.    The  chief  building  is 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church  with  an  elegant  tower,  I 
boilt  by  the  English  as  a  memohal  of  the  victory  of  j 
A^iacourt   Pop.  18(H),  who  are  employed  in  fishing  I 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.    In  former  times,  before 
the  rise  of  Havre,  H.  was  a  flourishing  town,  and 
iru  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It* 
harbour  now  forms  a  meadow.    It  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Henry  V.  in  1415.  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1433  ;  in  1440  it  was  again  seized 
by  the  English,  and  ten  years  after  was  recaptured 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France.     Off  this  town  the 
Dake  of  Bedford  took  or  destroyed  nearly  500 
French  ships,  August  15,  1410. 

HAKOK EAVES,  James,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  tho  cotton  manu- 
facture of  this  country,  as  the  inventor  of  the  carding- 
machine,  and  the  spinning-jenny,  was  an  artisan 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  where  he  was  born.  H. 
waa  an  illiterate  man,  and  supported  himself  and 
family  by  weaving  and  spinning,  carried  on  in  his 
on  house,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  In 
1760.  he  invented  the  carding- machine,  as  a  sulntitute 
for  the  use  of  hand-cards  ;  and  four  years  later,  he 
produced  the  spuming- jenny.    H.  had  frequently 
tried  to  spin  with  two  or  three  spindles  at  once, 
holding  the  several  threads  between  the  ringers  of 
bis  left  hand,  but  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
spindles  frustrated  his  attempt    One  of  his  children, 
hoverer,  is  said  to  have  ii|>set  the  spinning-wheel 
while  he  was  at  work,  and  as  he  retained  the  thread 
in  bis  hand,  the  wheel  continued  revolving  horizon- 
tally, and  the  spindle  vertically.    The  observation 
of  these  motion*  produced  the  thought,  that  if  a 
number  of  spindles  were  placed  upright,  ami  side  by 
side,  man}'  threads  could  be  spun  at  once.    H.  now 
put  his  idea  into  practice,  and  the  result  was  the 
)'auiv.  at  which  he  and  his  family  worked,  till  the 
large  amount  of  cotton  which  they  spun  having 
tinted  suspicion,  his  fellow-spinnera,  imbued  with 
(trong  prejudices  against  machinery,  broke  into  his 
house,  and  destroyed  his  frame,    He  then  removed 
to  Nottingham  in  170S,  where  he  erected  a  spinning- 
milL   Two  years  later,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
machine ;  and  discovering  that  it  was  in  use  by 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  without  his  permission, 
brought  an  action  for  £7000  damages.    Pending  the  ! 
trial,  he  was  offered  by  a  company  £3000  for  tho  use  j 
of  the  jenny,  but  refused  ;  and  it  having  been  proved 
that  he  had  sold  some  of  his  machines  before  the 
patent  was  obtained,  it  was  thereby  declared  to 
have  been  invalidated,  and  his  claim  for  compen- 
sation fell  to  the  ground    Thus  the  inventor  was 
but  little  Iwnefited  by  his  work.    II.  continued  to 
carry  on  business  as  a  yarn  manufacturer,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr  Jones,  with  moderate  success, 
nil  his  death  in  April  1778,  when  his  share  in  the 
mill  was  bought  by  his  partner  for  £400.  His  country 
nem  gave  H.  any  reward  for  the  invention  to  which 
so  much  of  its  wealth  is  due  ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  state, 
that  one  of  his  last  acts  as  a  British  minister,  was  to 
bestow  on  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  daughter 
oi  this  iuventor,  the  sum  of  £250  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  a  somewhat  tartly  recognition  of  a 
£reat  service  rendered  to  the  country  nearly  ninety 


HARIXG,  "WrLHELM,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Wilibali»  Alexis,  a  German  novelist,  was  j 
born  at  Breslau  in  the  year  1798.    He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  | 
of  1815.    He  afterward*  studied  law  at  Berlin  and 
'Ireslau,  but  abandoned  this  pursuit  for  a  literary 


career.  After  several  poetical  and  other  literary 
efforts,  H.  first  made  himself  known  over  all 
Germany  and  abroad  by  his  romance  of  Wftlfmhni/t 
("2d  edit.  1823 — 1824),written  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
with  a  friend  that  he  would  produce  a  work  whicU 
should  l>e  mistaken  for  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 
WaUadmor  was  a  most  audacious  mystification,  and 
was  greedily  devoured  in  Germany  as  a  production 
of  the  Scottish  novelist  It  was  translated  into 
various  languages,  among  others  into  English  by 
Thomas  de  Quincey  (London,  1824),  whose  transla- 
tion, however,  departed  so  widely  from  the  original, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  the  name.  H.  has  likewise 
written  several  admirable  talcs,  but  his  chief  excel- 
lence is  displayed  in  the  field  of  historical  romance. 
His  Cabani*  (ti  vols.  1832),  notwithstanding  many 
defects,  may  be  regarded  as  his  liest  work  :  Hotuud 
von  Berlin  (3  vols.  1840);  Der  /alack-  Wohb  rnnr 
(3  vols.  1812) ;  flans  Jiir;frn  und  llansJoclvm  (2  vols. 
1840) ;  Der  Wancotf  (3  vols.  1S48)  ;  and  Hit  I.e.  \* 
die  trtte  ItnnjerjyjlicJd  (5  vols.  1852),  may  likewise 
be  classed  amoug  the  first  s|»eeimeuH  of  the  historical 
romance  in  the  German  language. 

HARIRI,  Anu  Mohammkp  al  Kasim  bkk  Au, 
a  m<»st  celebrated  Arabic  philologist  and  |«H*t  born 
at  Bassorah,  on  the  Tigris,  in  440  H.  (1054  A.  1>.). 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  and  circumstances,  save 
that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  silk-merchant  (whence 
his  name  Hariri — lutrir,  silk).  H.  wrote  several 
valuable  grammatical  works,  and  his  lyrics  are  of 
a  high  order.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
writings,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  famous  com- 
positions of  all  times  and  countries,  is  his  book 
entitled  MakameJis  (Sittings).  This  may  best  be 
dcscrU>cd  as  a  novel,  or  a  collection  of  rhymed 
tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the  ceutre  of  which 
is  always  a  certain  Abu  Scid  from  Seruj,  who, 
witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  manners,  well 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cunning, 
unscrupulous,  a  thorough  rogue  in  fact,  turns  up 
under  all  possible  disguises,  and  in  all  jwssible 
j  daces — sermonising,  poetising,  telling  adventures 
and  tales  of  all  kinds — always  amusing,  and  always 
getting  money  out  of  his  audience.  The  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  wit  displayed  in  these  strange 
adventures,  their  striking  changes,  and  dramatic 
situations,  have  hardly  ever  l»een  equalled;  but 
more  wonderful  still  is  the  poet's  jniwer  of  lan- 
guage. The  whole  force  of  the  proverbial  fulness 
of  expression,  spirit  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
Arabic  idiom,  H.  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject 
His  work— of  which  one  of  the  greatest  Arabic 
authorities  has  said  that  it  deserved  to  be  written  in 
gold— has  indeed  become  the  armoury  as  well  as 
tho  mine  of  all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Poets 
ami  historians,  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
look  upon  the  Makmiplt*  as  the  highest  source  of 
authority,  and  next  to  the  K..rau,  as  far  at  least 
as  language  is  concerned.  His  hook  has  been 
translated  either  entirely  or  partially  into  nearly 
every  Eastern  and  Euro]>ean  tougue,  has  b.-.-n  the 
prototype  of  innumerable  imitations,  the  m  st  suc- 
cessful of  which  is  the  one  in  Hebrew,  TmlJc ■  mnni, 
by  Jehuda  Al  Charisi.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  the  text  api»eared  in  Calcutta,  1809- 1S14.  in 
3  vols. ;  another  by  Caussin  de  Perceval,  in  Paris, 
1818 ;  one  much  more  valuable,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  commentary  by  Silvestro  de  Sacy,  appeared 
in  Paris,  1821  —  1822  (re-edited  1847—1853). 

The  first  ( Latin)  translations  in  Eurojtean  tongues 
of  siugle  Makamehs  were  made  by  (iolins  (lo.'>6) 
and  Schultens  (1731,  Ac).  But  the  palm  of  all 
translations  is  due  to  KUckert,  who,  with  a  power 
only  inferior  to  that  of  H.  himself,  has  so  com- 
pletely reproduced  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  work 
-  in  his  Vcrwandlungen  des  Abu  AWrf  6. 
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Strug,  first  published  iu  1S26,  that  tlie  MaLameh 
itself  has  )*ccomc  a  favourite*  form  for  similar  cum- 
position  i  in  Germany.  English  translations,  but 
which  fall  far  short  of  the  Gorman  one,  were 
published  in  1767  by  Chapellon,  and  in  1850  by 
Preston.  Munk  ami  De  Sacy  have  rendered  eome 
portions  into  French. 

HARISOHANDRA,  a  Hindu  king  of  the  solar 
dynasty,  a  descendant  of  Ikshw&ku,  and  one  of  the 
more  prominent  i>ersonages  in  the  legendary  history 
of  ancieut  India.    The  earliest  mention  is  made  of 


j{  the  day,  familiar  in  his  youth  with  the  usages  of 
Highland  warfare,  and  more  recently  distinguished 
iu  thi  wars  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  armies 
met  on  the  Eve  of  St  James  (24th  July)  1411,  at 
Harlaw,  a  low  table-land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ury, 
about  18  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Highlanders 
were  at  last  driven  l>aek.  They  left  two  chiefs, 
Maclean  and  Macintosh,  and  more  than  900  dead 
upon  the  field  The  loss  U|K>n  the  other  side  was 
computed  at  500  or  600,  among  whom  were  the 
Constable  of  Dundee,  hereditary  bearer  of  the  royal 
banner.  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  other 


him  in  the  Aitdreya-Brdhtnarui  (see  Veda),  where  he 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends  . 

of  the  Vedic  period.  He  is  represented  there  as  J»»««ts,  many  of  the  best  esquires  of  Angus  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  son,  and  of  making  a  com-  Mc"rnH>  nca.rly  th?  gentry  of  Buchan.  aml  Robert 
j>act  with  the  god  Varuna,  by  which  he  promised  to 
sacrifice  to  the  god  his  son,  if  he  granted  him  one. 
Varuna  acceded  to  his  prayer,  and  the  Alt&reya- 
Bnlhmana  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  H  delayed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the 
compact,  until  at  last  he  succeeded  iu  finding  a 
substitute  for  his  son  in  S  iinahs'cpa,  who  was  sold 
to  him  by  his  father  for  100  cows,  to  lie  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Varuna.  Ultimately,  however,  S unah- 
s'epa  becomes  released  from  his  bondage  through  the 
intervention  of  the  god*.  See  S'f  nahs  epa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  epic  p>em  Slnh&bh&mUi,  H.  was  a  type 
of  munificence  and  piety,  and  after  death  became 
elevated  to  the  court  of  Iudra ;  and  some  of  the 
Purunas  are  still  more  explicit  on  his  wonderful  fate. 
Having  given  his  whole  country,  his  wife  and  son, 


Davidsou,  the  provost,  and  many  of  the  burghers  of 
Aberdeen.  So  obstinate  and  sanguinary  was  the 
struggle,  and  so  greatly  were  the  Lowlanders  out- 
nunilicred,  that  few  of  them  escaped  without  a 
wound.  The  conflict  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  national  mind.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  battle  of  Harlaw  continued  to  be 
fought  over  again  by  school-boys  iu  their  play.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  was  reuwtnl>ered  in 
the  music  of  the  j>eople.  It  lived  still  longer  in  their 
traditions ;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  their 
poetry.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  still  popular  ballad, 
written,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
c,  printed  at  least  as  early  as  1668,  reprinted  in 
Allan  1  lam  say's  Evergreen  in  1724,  aud  included  in 
most  subsequent  collections  of  Scottish  lxalhuia." 

the 


and  finally  himself  to  Vis'wamitra,  in  satisfaction  of !  So0t*?  hi*  A"ti'P,a^  J"*.  <*)  mine  mora  ted 
the  denuuids  made  by  this  greedy  priest  for  his 
assistance  at  a  sacrifice,  H,  in  consequence  of  this 
pious  act,  became  elevated  with  his  subjects  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra ;  but  having  been  insidiously 
misled  by  N&rada  to  boast  of  his  merits,  was  again 
precipitated.  The  rcjtentancc  of  his  pride,  however, 
arrested  bis  downward  descent,  ami  he  and  his 
train  paused  in  mid-air,  where  his  city  is  popularly 
believed  to  be  at  times  still  visible, — See  Wilson's 
translation  of  the  Vishnu- Pur&na. 


HATtlVANS'A,  a  Sanscrit  epos  of  some  extent, 
which  professes  to  be  part  of  the  Mah&hh&rata,  but 
may  bo  more  properly  classed  with  the  Hunlnas. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  adventures  of  Vishnu  ;  UoIlimbine  .  and 
in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  but  treats  likewise  of  - 


sair  field  of  Harlaw'  in  a  fine  fragment  of  song. 

H  A'RLEQUIN,  CLOWN.  PANTALOO  N,  and 
CO'LUMBINE,  the  four  chief  personages  in  the 
modern  Christmas  pantomime.  This  species  of  play 
is  divided  into  two  ]>arta — the  one,  the  introduction, 
or  opening;  the  other,  the  harlequinade.  Both 
divisions  of  this  kind  of  play,  but  particularly  the 
opening,  were  wont  to  be  acted  in  dumb-show,  and 
at  one  time  the  same  performers  used  to  play  all 
through  the  piece  ;  the  idea  of  which  was  a  story  of 
love,  interspersed  with  grotesque  elements.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  the  plot,  a  fairy  was  employed  to 
transform  the  tyrant  and  his  abettor  into  Clown 
I  and  Pantaloon,  and  the  lovers  into  Harlequin  and 
the  motley  quartett  were  sent 


the  creation  of  the  world,  of  jatriarchal  and  regal 
dynasties,  and  other  matter  contained  in  Puranaa. 
Although  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers, 
it  is  not  a  compilation  of  much  reliability.  See 

PUK  ANA. 

HARLAW,  Battle  of.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Pith  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  the 
piwer  and  territory  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland 
steadily  gave  way  before  the  encroachments  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  of  the  Lowlands.  But  during  the 
long  Wars  of  the  Succession,  and  the  feeble  reigns 
of  the  first  and  second  Stuart  kings,  the  Celtic 
jieople  regained  so  much  of  what  they  hail  lost, 


away  for  a  priod  on  a  tour  or  chase,  the  termin- 
ation of  which  took  place  at  the  will  of  the  good 
fairv.  During  this  chase,  the  object  of  the  Clown 
ought  to  be  the  capture  of  Columbine ;  but  Harle- 
quin, who  is  provided  by  the  fairy  with  a  magic 
sword,  the  loss  of  which  renders  him  helpless, 
is  usually  able  to  thwart  all  his  designs,  and 
protect  his  mistress.  A  symbolical  meaning 
may,  no  douht,  be  found  at  tfie  bottom  of  such 
representations,  at  least  in  many  of  their  parts; 
but  as,  in  their  modern  form,  they  are  a  jumble  of 
fragments  from  older  scenic  entertainments,  any- 
thing like  a  consistent  scheme  is  not  to  he  looked 
for.    As  to  the  characters,  the  prototypes  of  the 


that,  strengthened  by  alliances  with  England,  they  Clown  and  Harlequin  may  l>e  traced  back  to  the 


iRVan  to  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  Scottish 
government.  A  trial  of  strength  seemed  inevitable, 
and  it  was  precipitated  by  a  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  between 
Donald  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  a  brother  of  the  Regent 
Albiny.  The  island  chief,  gathering  a  host  of  10,000 
Isle.4inen  and  Highlanders,  marched  rapitlly  south- 
wards, leaving  havoc  and  desolatiou  behind  him. 
The  rich  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  seemed  to  be  within  his 
gra*p,  when  he  was  encountered  by  a  vastly  inferior 
force  of  the  chivalry  aud  men-at-arms  of  Mar, 
Garioch.  Buchan,  Angus,  aud  Mearns,  under  Alex- 


b  (q.  v.).  The  arlechino  (Fr.  aric- 
ly  Italian  dramatic  entertainments 


Roman  Atellante  (< 
t/tiln)  of  the  earl} 

was  a  satirist  and  practical  jester  of  a  similar  tvpe 
to  the  modem  English  Clown.  As  civilisation 
advanced,  the  character  gradually  became  more 
refined,  then  was  confined  to  the  ballet,  and  at  last 
ilisap|ieared  from  the  regular  stage.  He  still  figures 
in  the  improvised  plays  of  the  Italians.  In  English 
pantomimes,  the  Clown  is  the  prime  mover  in  the 
'comic  business  ;*  aud  there  are  often  two,  the 
*  talking'  Clown,  and  the  •  tumbling'  Clown,  who  acts 
chiefly  as  an  acrobat.  The  Clown  is  also  a  never- 
failing  adjunct  in  circus  entertainments.  Pantaloon 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  best  captains  1  is  usually  represented  as  a  very  senile  i«l  ™»nt  the 
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HARLEQUIN  DUCK— HARMAXENE  AND  HARMINE. 


bott  of  the  Clown,  and  the  aider  and  abettor  of 
that  person's  comic  villainy.  This  i>ersonage  is 
knocked  about  aud  well  cuffed  by  every  one ;  he 
generally,  therefore,  wears  a  stuffed  dress,  in  order 
to  protect  himself  from  accident  Columbine,  the 
lover  of  Harlequin,  has  nothing  to  do  all  through 
the  niece  but  to  dress  well,  look  pretty,  and  dance 
her  best  The  character  of  Columlnue  is  usually 
represented  by  a  well-trained  dancer.  Harlequin 
Tears  a  tight  dress  sewn  over  with  siiangles. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  require 
fc>  be  trained  to  it  from  infancy.  To  make  a  good 
Clown  or  Harlequin  (in  the  continental  and  original 
«etue  of  the  word)  requires  deeided  genius  ;  and 
though  the  role  may  seem  the  lowest  in  the  dramatic 
art.  Luting  European  reputations  have  been  obtained 
in  it,  as  by  the  English  clown,  Urimaldi,  and  the 
famous  French  Carlin  (1713—1783). 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK  (Clanaiila  kJstrionica),  a 
species  of  Carrot  (q.  v.),  which  receives  its  name 
from  its  variegated  markings,  chiefly  white,  gray, 


Harlequin  Duck,  Male  and  Pemalo  {Clanaula 
kistrionica). 

•nd  black-  It  inhabits  the  arctic  regions,  where  it 
■  found  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  on  lakes  and 
river*.  It  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  of  the  British 
Wand*.  In  Amrriea,  it  is  pretty  plentiful  in  winter 
u  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It*  whole  length 
if  about  17  inches. 

HARLEY,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  an  active 
tarlatan  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  descended  from  an  illustrious  Herefordshire 
family,  was  bora  in  London  in  1661.  H.  entered 
parliament,  being  returned  for  the  Cornish  borough 
of  Tregony,  as  a  Whig ;  but  he  soon  began  to  vote 
and  apeak  against  his  party  ;  and  policy  and  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  choice,  made  him  an  anti-dissenter 
arid  an  anient  Tory.  He  shortly  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  jiarliatnentary  law 
and  prai  tice,  a  study  not  much  pursued  in  "those 
day*;  and  in  the  parliament,  which  met  under 
the  chieftainship  of  Rochester  and  Godolphin,  in 
February  1701,  he  was,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
speaker.  H  retained  this  post,  having  been  twice 
reelected,  tiU  April  1704,  when  he  l>ecame  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  conviction  of  H.'s  secretary 
for  treasonable  correspondence  with  France  caused 
hi*  master,  though  entirely  exculpated,  to  resign 
his  office  in  February  1708.  H.  remained  out  of 
»wer  two  years,  long  enough,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs  Masham,  to  completely  undermine  the 
oower  of  the  Whigs.    In  August  1710,  Godolphin 


was  dismissed,  and  H.  was  appointed  to  his  poet 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  brought  hack 
the  Tories.  An  event  occurred  in  1711,  which 
raised  H  to  the  acme  of  popularity.  A  French 
priest  and  spy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis 
lie  Guischard,  being  brought  before  the  council 
on  the  8th  March,  on  the  charge  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  France,  rushed  upon  H,  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  His  life  was  said 
to  have  been  in  danger,  and  recovering,  he  was 
congratulated  by  parliament  on  his  escape,  created 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  decorated  with  the 
Garter,  and  in  the  following  May  appointed  lord- 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  point, 
H1*  course  was  downwards :  he  was  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  was  destitute  of  that  indispens- 
able quality  for  a  premier — decision  of  character. 
Macaulay  had  but  a  mean  opiuion  of  H.  as  a  states- 
man, yet  he  gives  him,  as  a  man,  a  higher  character 
than  could  be  given  to  any  other  politician  of  the 
time.  The  principal  act  of  H.'s  administration 
was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :  though  England  might 
have  obtained  better  terms,  she  hail  nothing  to  gain 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  the  peace  was, 
at  all  events,  popular.  H.  ceased  to  pay  court  to 
Lady  Masham,  aud  the  unscrupulous  Bolingbroke 
succeeded  in  getting  him  dismissed  on  July  '27, 
1714L  Lord  Oxford  was  dismissed  on  Tuesday — 
Bolingbroke  liecame  premier — and  the  queen  died 
on  Sunday.  George  L  was  proclaimed,  and  Boling- 
broke fled  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained  to  meet 
his  fate.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  brought  to  trial:  the  two 
Houses  quarrelled  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and 
the  Commons  having  in  anger  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Peers, 
;uid  released  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement— the  friend  of  scholars  and  men  of 
letters— the  founder  of  a  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.  which  perpetuates  his  name— and  died  May 
21,  1724. 

HA'RLINGEN  (Frisian,  Ham*),  a  flourishing 
seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  West 
Frie.sl.ii nl.  at  tile  entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  about 
•  ;.">  miles  north-north-east  of  Amsterdam  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  former  town  that  was  engulfed  in 
the  sea  in  1134,  and  is  itself  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean  by  one  of  the  largest  dykes 
in  Holland,  which  is  40  feet  high,  and  fenced  in 
along  its  base  by  three  rows  of  piles  driven  into 
the  ground.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade  with 
Norway  and  England,  butter  being  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  Top.  900: i,  who  employ 
themselves  in  commerce,  salt-relining,  sailcloth- 
manufacturing,  brick-making,  Ac. 

HA'RMALINE  and  HARMINE  are  vegetable 
bases  occurring  in  the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Pegauum  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue,  a  plant  that  grows 
abundantly  in  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  whose  seeds  are  used  in  dyeing  silk,  to  which 
they  impart  various  shades  of  red.  Harmaiint 
(CtaHi4N90|),  when  pure,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms;  but  its  salts  are  yellow,  ami  oxidising 
agents  transform  it  into  a  red  colouring  matter, 
which  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  Harmala  lied  of  com- 
merce. Hnrmine  (C.sHltNa0t)  may  be  obtained 
hy  oxidation  from  hannahne.  It  crystallises  in 
delicate  prisms,  and  forms  colourless  salts. 

The  Peganum  harmala  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Zygophyllacea:  It  is  a  half-Bhruhby  plant, 
with  smooth  linear  pinnate  or  hipinnate  leaves,  and 
solitary  white  flowers.  The  seeds  are  said  to  pos- 
sess narcotic  properties,  and  the  EmperOT  Solyman 
is  reported  to  have  kept  himself  intoxicated  by 
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HARM  ATTAN- HARMONICS. 


•atiog  ti,em.  They  are  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 


HARMA'l  TAN,  a  dry  hot  wind,  prevalent  on 
thi  Guinea  coast  during  December,  January,  and 
FeWruary,  blowing  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  fog,  through 
which  the  sun  appears  of  a  {Nile-red  colour-  It  has 
a  hurtful  effect  on  vegetation,  and  also  unpleasantly 
affects  the  human  body,  drying  up  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  even  causing  the  shin  to  peel  off. 
It,  however,  has  the  good  effect  of  checking  epi- 
demics, and  curing  dysentery,  fevers,  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  harmattan  is  the  same  as  the  Sirocco 
(q.  v.)  of  Italy. 

HARMO'DIUS  a>D  ARISTOGEI'TON,  two 
Athenians  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  who 
murdered  (.114  b!c.)  Hijiparchus,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  'tyrant'  Hipping,  on  account  of  an 
insult  offered  by  him  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius. 
They  meant  to  kUl  Hippias  also,  with  a  view  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pisistnitidaj,  but  in  this  they 
did  not  succeed.  H.  was  cut  down  by  the  l>ody- 
guard  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Hipparchus. 
A.  fled,  but  was  afterwards  taken  ami  executed 
As  Hijipias  was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years 
later.  H.  and  A.  naturally  came  to  l>e  regarded  as 
patriotic  martyrs ;  and  in  this  light  they  ap|»ear  in 
all  subsequent  Greek  history.  They  received  divine 
honour*  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  Btatucs  raised 
to  their  memory.  A  very  beautiful  drinking-song 
on  tliis  subject  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek 
Scholia. 

HARMONIC  PROPORTION.  Three  num- 
bers are  saitl  to  be  in  harmonic  proportion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  totween  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third,  otherwise  harmonic  proj)ortion  iB 
that  which  subsists  between  the  reciprocals  of  num- 
bers which  are  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Thus, 
3,  n,  7,  &c,  being  in  arithmetical  proportion,  i,  |.  f, 
Ac,  are  in  harmonic  proportion.    In  geometry,  a  line 


(.' 
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AB  is  said  to  be  harmonically  divided  when  two 
points  are  taken,  one  in  the  line,  and  the  other  in 
the  line  produced,  as  C,  and  D  ;  such  that  AC  : 
CB  :  :  AD  :  DB.  When  the  li  ue  is  thus  divided, 
AD,  CD,  and  BD,  are  in  harmonic  proportion. 
A  harmonic  progression  is  a  series  of  numbers  in 
harmonic  proportion,  as  the  series  formed  by  the 
reciprocals  of  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical 


rics. 


HARMO'NICA,  a  musical  instrument  of  a 
fascinating  quality  of  sound,  invented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  sound  of  which  was  produced  from 
glass  in  the  shaj>e  of  a  cup,  or  half  globe,  which  was 
put  into  a  revolving  motion  on  its  centre,  while  the 
rim  was  touched  by  the  linger.  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  dated  13th  July  1702,  to  Padre  Beccaria,  at 
Turin,  mentions  the  history  of  his  invention.  It  had 
alrendy  been  kuown  that  beautiful  sounds  could  be 
produced  by  friction  of  tho  linger  on  the  rim  of 
an  ordinary  drinking-glass.  An  Irishman,  named 
Fuckeridge,  was  the  first  who  hit  on  the  idea  of 
playing  airs  on  a  row  of  glasses,  which  he  tuned  by 
putting  water  into  each.  He  j>erfonned  publicly 
in  London  ;  but  he  and  his  glasses  were  burned  in 
the  great  tire  in  London  in  17"»".  When  Franklin 
finished  bis  invention,  he  found  an  excellent  {>er- 
former  in  a  Miss  Davia,  to  whom  he  made  a  present 
of  his  harmonica.  Mis9  Davis,  in  17C5,  performed 
on  the  harmonica  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  large 
cities  of  Germany  with  great  effect.  This  fascin- 
ating instrument  found  mauy  admirers,  but  none 


of  them  ever  succeeded  in  improving  it  The  com- 
|*ass  of  its  notes  was  from  C  to  F,  including  all  the 
chromatic  semitones.  The  producing  of  the  sonnd 
by  the  points  of  the  fingers  produced  such  an  effect 
on  tiie  nerves  of  the  performer  as  in  some  uutaocca 
to  cause  fainting  fits.  All  attempts  to  make  the 
harmonica,  through  means  of  keys,  easier  for  amateurs, 
ended  in  failure,  as  no  substance  was  found  to  act  at 
a  substitute  for  the  human  linger,  which  doubtless 
imparted  an  expression  to  the  sound  which  uo  dead 
substance  could  jiossess.  The  harmonica  gave  rise 
to  a  host  of  similar  instruments  by  Chladini, 
Kaufmann,  Iticffclsen,  and  others,  which  were  not 
eminently  successful  Other  instruments  of  no 
merit  or  importance  took  the  same  name,  but  had 
not  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  original. 
The  harmonica  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  instru- 
ment now  known  as  musical -glasses. 

HARMONICA,  Chemical.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  musical  note  which  is  evolved  when  a  long 
dry  tube,  ojien  at  both  ends,  is  held  over  a  jet  ol 
burning  hydrogen.  A  rapid  current  is  produced 
through  the  tube,  which  occasious  a  flickering  and 
is  attended  by  a  series  of  small  explosions  that 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  atid  at  such  regular 
intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  whose 
pitch  and  quality  vary  with  the  length,  thickness, 
and  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  was  discovered  by  Lampadius.but 
long  remained  unaccounted  for,  is  due  to  Faraday. 
A  curious  modification  of  the  experiment  is  given 
by  liottger.iu  the  94th  voL  of  Poggeudorft's  A  nmilen, 
1853. 

HARMONICS,  the  accessory,  or  concomitant 
sounds  which  are  produced  by  a  fundamental  musi- 
cal sound,  either  naturally,  or  by  a  division  into 
aliquot  parts.  Every  musical  sound,  although  to  the 
ordinary  ear  it  appears  to  be  only  one  sound,  will, 
on  close  observation,  Iks  jiereeived  to  consist  of  a 
principal  or  fundamental  sound,  accompanied  by 
other  feeble  acute  sounds  in  i>erfect  harmony  (ses 
Harmony).  The  existence  of  such  accompanying 
sounds,  which  are  called  harmonics,  can  1*  nest 
demonstrated  by  the  vibrations  of  a  string  stretched 
between  two  points,  or  bridges.  Eight  feet  is  i 
good  length  for  such  a  string,  although  16  feet, 
or  even  32\  would  be  better,  from  bridge  to  bridge. 
A  scale  or  measure,  accurately  dividing  the  length 
of  the  string  into  aliquot  parts,  from  T  up  to  ^ 
is  placed  alongside  of  it.  When  a  violin-how  is 
drawn  across  the  string,  it  vibratos  from  end  to 
end,  and  gives  out  its  fundamental  sound  Divide 
the  string  iuto  halves  by  slightly  touching  it  with 
the  finger  at  the  mark  }  on  the  scale,  or  Mu-r, 
with  a  stretched  thread  lightly  pressed  ujn>q  it 
at  that  point;  when  sounded,  it  will  be  found  to 
I  vibrate  in  two  halves,  each  {tart  vibrating  as  fast 
|  again  as  the  entire  Btriug,  and  producing  a  »>uni 
an  octave  above  the  fundamental  one,  or  as  2  to  1. 
Divide  in  the  same  manner  at  and  the  sound 
produced  is  the  fifth  above  tho  last  octave,  l*iag 
|  m  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  touch  the  string  on  more  than  one  of  the 
points  of  the  division,  for  the  long  side  of  the 
string  always  divides  of  itself  naturally,  which 
can  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The  parts  where  the  string 
seems  at  rest,  are  called  the  nodal  points.  Divide 
as  before  at  J,  and  the  second  octave  above  the 
lowest  sound  is  heard,  being  to  the  first  octave  « 
4  to  2.  At  £  the  major  third  above  the  last  octave 
is  found,  being  as  5  to  4.  At  J  the  octave  <>f  the 
former  fifth,  3  to  2.  At  f  we  find  the  true  Hat 
,  seventh,  or  7  to  4;  at  ^,  again  the  octave  of  the 
,  lowest ;  at  I  the  major  second,  or  9  to  8 ;  and 
,  above  this,  at  fa,      yj,  we  fiud  the  octaves  li  the 
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najor  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  flat  seventh  ;  while 
at  we  obtain  the  sharp  seventh,  or  15  to  8 ; 
and  at  TV  another  octave  of  the  fundamental 
touud.    The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 


full  length,  sounds  the 
line  below  the 
violoncello. 


that  the  string,  at  its 
C  on  the  second  ledger 
or  lowest  string  on  a 


Notes 


i 


1 


of  string,    1       2      3       4  5 
0      C     G     C  E 


6  7  8  9  10  12  14  15  16 
O     Bb     C     D     E      G    Bb     Bfcj  0 


From  these  harmonics,  the  true  ratios  of  all  the  I  fundamental  key-note,  are  found,  and  in  the  most 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in  relation  to  a  |  perfect  tube  J  they  are  as  follows : 

Degrees  of  the  scale,   .   .   .   .   L    H.    IIL    IV.    V.    VL    VIL  VIIL 

Notes  of  the  scale,  ODE      F      G      A       B  0 

Ratios  to  key-note,  Ill       I       4      I      V  I 

Assuming  24  as  the  number  of  vibrations  I  the  scale  may  be  expressed  in  whole  numbers 
of  C  in  any  given  time,  the  other  notes  of  thus : 


any  given  time, 

Notes  of  the  scale,  C 

In  whole  numbers,  24 


D  E 
27  30 


P 

32 


G 
36 


A 
40 


B 
45 


0 
48 


In  the  artificial  division  of  the  octave  into 
s  chromatic  scale  of  twelve  equal  semitones,  all 
the  intervals  must  necessarily  be  made  somewhat 
imperfect,  which  is  called  temperament  (see  Tem- 
rEiuMEJJT).  This  must  be  especially  atteudod  to 
in  keyed  instruments.  Singers,  and  performers  on 
stringed  instruments,  are  guided  by  their  car,  being 
free  from  the  fetters  of  fixed  notes,  to  which 
keyed  instruments  are  necessarily  subject.  Even 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  as  produced  by  the 
harmonics,  it  will  be  found,  on  analysis,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  tenqierament  is  required  to  make 
the  fifths  within  the  octave  equal.  For  example,  the 
fifths  from  F  to  C,  and  from  E  to  B,  will  be  found 
to  be  accurately  the  same  as  the  fifth  from  C  to  G 
— vu.,  | ;  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  reducing 
their  respective  numbers  to  the  lowest  fraction  ; 
thus  F  to  C  is  J4  =  to  J  ;  from  E  to  B  is  $J  =  $  ; 
while  from  D  to  A,  which  in  practical  music  must 
also  lie  treated  as  a  fifth,  will  be  found  to  be  too 
flit;  thus,  D  to  A  is  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  ] ;  hut  when  l>oth  are  brought  to  the  fractions  of 
a  common  denominator,  which  is  done  by  multiply- 
ing {i  by  2  -  fj,  and  f  by  27  =  ft.  ft  is  9hewn  that 
D  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  nature,  is  flatter  than  a 
perfect  fifth,  in  the  proportion  of  81  to  80;  so  that 
without  tenqicrameut  A  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
a  perfect  major  sixth  to  C,  as  a  key-note,  and  also 
a  perfect  fifth  to  D,  the  true  major  Becoud  of  C. 

HARMO'NIUM,  a  musical  instrument  of  modern 
invention,  for  which  there  are  many  claimants.  The 
principle  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  harmonium  are 
produced,  is  called  the  frtt  v\S>rat\n>j  reed,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  modern  discovery,  but  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  known  in  China  long  before  it 
was  ever  heard  of  in  Europe.  Its  construction  is  as 
follows :  A  narrow  rectangular  slit  being  made  in  a 
piece  of  brass-plate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, a  thin  elastic  spring  of  the  same  niet.il,  and  of 
nearly  the  exact  breadth  of  the  slit,  is  fixed  at  one 
■ad  hy  two  small  rivets  to  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
tluse  to  one  end  of  the  slit,  being  so  adjusted  as 
to  till  the  area  of  the  slit,  and  that  when  pressed 
into  it  at  the  free  end,  it  may  pass  inwards  without 
touching  the  end  or  the  sides  of  the  slit,  and  when 
ieft  to  itself  it  shall  return  back  to  its  position  of 


J  covering  the  slit.  The  spring  at  the  free  end  is 
,  permanently  bent  a  very  little  outwards.  When 
a  current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  slit,  the 
spring  is  put  into  vibration,  and  produces  a  con- 
I  tinuoua  musical  sound,  acute  or  grave,  according  to 
I  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  vibrations.  This 
I  kind  of  reed  is  termed  '  free,'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  reed  of  the  organ-pipe,  the  spring  or  tongue 
of  which  entirely  covers  an  oblong  slit,  in  the  side 
of  a  brass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  vibrates 
against  the  cheeks  or  outside  of  the  slit,  instead 
of  within  it.  After  many  attempts,  in  various 
countries,  to  construct  a  keyed  instrument  of  really 
a  useful  kind  with  the  free  reed,  Debain  of  Pans 
produced  his  invention  of  the  harmonium,  which 
became  more  or  less  the  model  of  all  the  others 
that  have  followed.  The  harmonium  occupies  com- 
paratively  but  little  space,  lieing  only  about  3  feet 
3  inches  nigh,  and  3  feet  9  inches  broad ;  the  depth 
being  according  to  the  numtier  of  the  stops.  It 
has  a  compass  of  five  octaves  of  keys  from  C  to 
C,  the  key- board  being  placed  on  the  top,  imme- 
diately below  the  lid.  Under  the  key-board  is 
the  wind-box,  on  which  are  valves  for  each  key; 
while  below  the  valves,  and  inside  of  the  wind- 
box,  the  different  rows  of  reeds  are  placed.  The 
sizes  of  the  reeds  differ,  according  to  pitch,  from 
about  3f  inches  long  to  {  inch  ;  and  the  quality  of 
sound  is  affected  and  modified  by  the  breadth  of  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  the  shape  of  the 
apertun-  in  the  wind-box  covered  by  the  valve.  The 
pressure  of  wind  is  from  a  bellows  with  two  feeders, 
which  the  player  moves  alternately  with  his  feet, 
filling  a  magazine,  similar  to  the  bellows  of  a  small 
organ.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down,  the  valve 
Mow  it  opens,  and  the  wind,  which  has  access  from 
the  bellows  to  the  wind-box,  rushes  through  the  slit 
of  the  reed,  and  produces  a  sound  which  continues 
while  the  valve  is  kept  oj>en.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  free  reed  that  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  wind  does  not  alter  the  pitch  of  the 
sound,  but  merely  increases  or  diminishes  its  volume. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  peculiarity  to  effect,  in 
the  harmonium,  a  beautifully  expressive  swell,  or 
diminution  in  the  sound,  by  gradually  increasing  or 
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of  the  spring  being  like  tboee  of  a  pendulum, 
isochronous,  remain  fixed  in  rapidity  or  slowness, 
according  to  the  length  and  elasticity  of  the  vibrat- 
ing slip  of  metal,  and  thus  regulate  the  pitch  of  the 
Bound  without  reference  to  the  pressure  of  wind. 
For  the  deep  bass-notes  the  springs  are  heavily 
loaded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make  them  vibrate  slowly  ; 
while  in  the  higher  notes  they  are  made  thinner  "at 
that  end.  Harmoniums  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  one  row  of  reeds  (or  vibrators,  as  they  are 
now  called)  to  four  or  more  rows ;  each  row  is 
divided  near  the  middle,  between  an  £  and  F ;  and 
each  half  has  its  separate  draw-stop.  Lately,  a 
'knee'  movement,  erroneously  called  a  pedal,  for 
producing  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  on  either  bass 
or  treble,  has  been  attached.  Some  harmoniums  are 
made  with  two  rows  of  keys,  thus  affording  a  greater 
variety  in  playing  solo  with  an  accompaniment ; 
and  for  more  skilful  performers,  ]>edal-keys  for  the 
feet,  like  those  of  a  church  organ,  are  added.  The 
manufacture  of  the  harmonium  in  Paris  has,  of 
late  years,  increased  almost  incredibly.  The  various 
parts  of  the  harmonium  can  now  be  got  tnade  there, 
and  furnished  from  a  single  reed  to  a  complete  set. 
Many  attempts  were  formerly  made  in  England 
to  accomplish  the  making  of  a  similar  instrument 
called  the  scranhine,  but  it  was  a  much  inferior 
instrument,  although  more  expensive.  Even  now, 
the  harmoniums  said  to  be  made  in  this  country,  are 
all  got  piecemeal  from  Paris,  and  put  together  in 
London.  The  best  makers  in  Paris  are  Debain 
and  Alexandre;  and  in  Germany,  Schicdmayer  of 
Stuttgart  and  Kaufraann  of  I>nsden.  The  latter  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Percussion  action  for  the  har- 
monium, which  consists  of  a  small  hammer  like  that 
of  a  pianoforte,  which  strikes  a  blow  on  the  vibrator 
the  moment  the  key  is  pressed  down,  and  seta  it 
instantly  into  vibration,  thus  assisting  the  action  of 
the  wind.  Harmoniums  may  now  be  nad  of  various 
sizes  aud  qualities,  at  prices  from  £5  to  £50.  Valuable 
chiefly  for  accompanying  psalmody,  they  suitably 
take  the  place  of  organs  in  temporary  places  of 
public  worship,  or  among  the  less  opulent  class  of 
congregations.  For  domestic  use,  they  are  not  likely 
to  suiR-rscde  the  pianoforte,  but  possessing  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  not  going  out  of  tune  through 
humidity  of  atmosphere,  they  will  be  found  available 
where  pianos  cannot  properly  be  kept. 

HARMONY  (Gr.,  a  joining  or  fitting  of  pieces 
into  one  another),  in  Music,  is  understood  to  be  the 
union  of  sounds  which  individually  appear  different, 
but  when  heard  together,  form  a  collective  sound 
called  a  chord  (sec  Chord)  ;  or  it  may  be  explained 
as  the  melting  or  flowing  together  of  several  sounds 
into,  as  it  were,  one  sound ;  in  consequence  of,  or 
arising  from,  the  consonant  nature  of  their  relative 
proportions  to  a  fundamental  sound.  All  musical 
compositions  can  be  reduced  to  a  fundamental 
harmony  of  successive  chords,  which,  in  their  pro- 
gression, are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  theory  of 
music  Dissonant,  as  well  as  consonant,  chords  are 
included  as  forming  harmony,  as  they  are  a  union 
of  several  sounds  that  have  but  one  fundamental 
Bound,  or  hass  note,  in  common.  The  harmony 
of  chords  can  either  bo  close  or  spread,  which 
the  position  or  distance  of  the  sounds  or  intervals 
from  one  to  another,  forming  the  chords,  determines. 
Close  harmony  is  when  the  sounds  composing  each 
chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  no 
sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again  be  inter- 
posed between  any  of  those  already  present.  Spread 
harmony  is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  some 
of  them  might  be  again  interftoscd  between  the  parts 
of  those  sounds  already  present.  Close  harmony 
general  I  v  takes  place  in  muaic  in  which  there  exists 
248 


a  near  relationship  among  the  different  parts,  as  in 
compositions  for  four  male  voices,  in  which  case  it 


becomes  unavoidable,  and  spread  harmony  in>|*os- 
sible.  In  choruses  for  mixed  voices,  and  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  spread  harmony  is  more  used, 
and  the  intervals  or  the  chords  are  frequently 
inverted,  which  produces  what  is  called  double 
Counterpoint  (q.  v.).  In  the  inversion  of  inter- 
vals, great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  con- 
secutive progression  of  such  intervals  as  become 
fifths  by  inversion ;  also  that  an  alto  part  should 
never  approach  nearer  a  liass  part  than  the  distance 
of  an  octave.  Close  and  spread  harmony  are  often 
mixed,  in  order  that  individual  parts  mav  income 
more  melodious  and  easier  to  sing,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  unpleasant  or  abrupt  skijis  in  the  melody; 
or  to  avoid  an  equally  faulty  monotonous  formality 
of  movement. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  every  chord, 
whether  consonant  or  dissonant,  forms  harmony,  it 
must  not  l>c  understood  that  any  combination  of 
sounds  which  one  may  choose  to  sound  together  is 
harmony.  A  dissonant  chord  treated  as  harmony 
is  always  judged  of  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  different  intervals,  of  which  there  are  often 
some  that  are  treated  as  dissonances,  although  they 
are  fundamentally  consonances,  only  more  or  less 
imperfect.  All  harmony  iu  music  is  derived  from 
what  are  called  the  aliquot  tones.  When  a  string 
is  made  to  vibrate,  we  at  first  think  that  we  only 
hear  ono  sound ;  but  on  closer  and  more  careful 
observation,  we  easily  discover  that  the  fundamental 
sound,  particidarly  when  it  is  a  deep  one,  is  accom- 
]tanied  by  others  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  The 
accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  of  which  the 
chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  which  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  harmony  in  music 
is  built.  From  the  mathematical  proportions  and 
the  relations  of  the  accom]>anying  Bounds  to  the 
fundamental  or  princqial  sound  from  which  they  all 
arise  (see  Harmonics),  it  follows  that  harmony,  in 
its  first  and  natural  state,  can  only  be  in  four  jwts, 
and  it  is  then  called  perfect,  or  complete  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  harmony  of  two  or  three  parts  which  cannot 
be  complete,  as  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  chords, 
essential  to  characterise  the  key  or  scale,  may  be 
awanting.  A  four-jwirt  harmony  may  be  so  arranged 
that  five,  or  even  more  parts  may  ap|>ear,  by  means 
of  doubling  ono  or  more  of  the  intervals  in  the 
octave.  From  this  increasing  of  the  parts  arises 
what  is  called  the  sulwrdinate  harmony,  accompany- 
ing the  princi|>al  or  fundamental.  In  order  to  avoid 
faulty  progressions  in  the  subordinate  harmony,  ca  e 
must  be  taken  to  strictly  observe  the  rules  which 
apply  to  the  intervals  in  their  fundamental  state. 
The  purpose  of  the  subordinate  harmony  is  only 
tliat  of  ornamenting  the  original,  which  the  Germans 
call  Jigurirung,  commonly  called  figured  harmony, 
but  should  be  more  properly  called  florid  counter- 
point. If  it  be  admitted  that  the  intervals  and 
chords  that  are  most  consonant  are  also  most 
harmonious,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  union  of 
Bimilar  sounds  must  be  the  most  perfect,  therefore 
the  onler  of  perfection  in  which  they  rank  must  arise 
from  their  mathematical  projiortions  in  relation  to 
the  fundamental  sound  or  "unison.  'ITic  common 
chord  of  n  third,  fifth,  and  octave  to  a  hass  note 
is  the  most  pure  and  |>erfect  harmony ;  after  w  hich 
follow  the  chord  of  the  seventh/and  the  chord  of  the 
ninth.  The  inversions  of  any  of  these  chords  are  all 
in  various  degrees  less  perfect  than  their  original 
fundamental  harmony.  'Hie  position  of  the  intervals 
in  respect  to  the  fundamental  note  is  also  an  element 
in  the  purity  of  chords ;  us*,  for  example,  a  chord  of 
the  seventh  in  close  harmony,  is  far  less  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  than  it  is  in  spread  harneny,  where 
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the  different  intervals  are  at,  or  near,  their  natural 
distances  from  the  fundamental  note.  Such  con- 
nderatioas  are  of  great  importance  to  the  musician 
who  has  to  accompany  from  a  figured  boss  ;  and  also 
to  organ-buildere  in  arranging  the  composition  of 
nurture- stoj*.  Harmony,  m  modern  muaic,  is  there- 
fore a  succession  of  chorda  according  to  certain  laws. 
Id  the  early  ages  of  the  science,  the  laws  of  harmony 
▼ere  most  arbitrary.  Nature  presents  us  with 
solitary  chords,  but  she  does  not  establish  their 
rnccoMion.  A  collection  of  chords  is  not  music,  any 
m«re  than  a  collection  of  words  is  a  speech.  Music, 
like  a  discourse,  must  also  have  its  phrases,  periods, 
punctuation,  4c,  and  all  in  harmony.  The  most 
useful  works  on  harmony  are  those  of  Dr  Marx, 
Professor  Dehn,  and  Dr  Fred.  Schneider. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.   The  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  and  eajiecially  those  of  the 
first  three,  are  in  many  things  close  repetitions  of 
each  other,  and  not  unfrequentlv  relate  the  same 
incident  in  words  which  are  all  but  identical  On 
the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  exhibit  seemingly 
grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facts  or  of  circum- 
stances ;  one  relating  an  occurrence  not  noticed 
by  another,  or  placing  an  occurrence  at  a  time 
or  in  circumstances  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  narratives  of  his  brother-evangelists.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Christian  literature  this 
difficulty  was  felt,  and  with  a  view  to  its  more 
c  omplete  and  easy  elucidation,  the  passages  of  the 
several  gospels  which  bore  upon  each  subject  or 
incident  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison and  of  mutual  illustration.    The  title  under 
which  the  earliest  compilation  of  this  nature, 
which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  was 
known  was  Diateasaron,  because  it  consisted  of 
t  itracts  from  the  four  Evangelists.    The  author  of 
this  compilation  was  the  heretic  Tatian,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
own  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the  unreality  of  the 
flesh  of  our  Lord,  he  omitted  from  bis  collection 
the  entire  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus  as  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Eusebius, 
Kcd.  HisL  iv.  29).    St  Jerome  states  that  a  simdar 
harmony  waa  compiled  alwut  the  same  time  by 
Tbeophilu*  of  Antioch,  although  no  trace  of  such 
s  work  is  now  discoverable ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  the  celebrated  Neo-platonist 
convert,  Ammonius  Saccas,  undertook  a  new  Dia- 
Uuaron,  which  formed  the  Ixasis  of  the  well-known 
Ten  Indexes,  or  canons,  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Greek  text,  by  Eusebius,  which 
were  afterwards  adapted  to  the  Latin  text  by  St 
Jerome,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  the 
concordance  of  the  gospels  by  readers  both  of  the 
Oreek  and  of  the  Latin  text,  down  to  tlie  16th 
century.    The  canons  of  Eusebius  consist  of  ten 
tables.     Of  these,  the  first,  which  contains  four 
columns,  exhibits  nil  the  passages  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  four  gospels  ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  contain  three  columns,  and  shew  the  passages 
which  are  found  in  any  three  of  the  gospels ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  in 
two  columns,  and  shew  the  passages  which  occur 
in  any  two  of  the  gospels ;  and  the  tenth  contains 
the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the 
gwpel  narratives.    The  convenience  and  utility  of  ' 
such  a  scheme  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it  has  ; 
led  in  later  times  to  the  numerous  and  useful  com-  \ 
illations,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  j 
known  under  the  name  of  Synopses  of  the  Gospels, 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  which  are  enumerated 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  introduction  to  his  own 
Syuopv  Evangelic*,  p.  9,  and  folL 

HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES.    Many  of 


the  ancient*  supposed  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets  to  produce  a  kind  of  music,  which  they 
called  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  They  attributed 
this  music  to  the  various  proportionate  impression! 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  acting  at 
proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

HARMS,  Clacs,  a  distinguished  German  divine, 
was  born  25th  May  1778,  at  Fahrstedt,  in  South 
DitmarBch.  In  1797  he  went  to  the  gymnasium 
at  Meklorf,  and  in  1799  to  the  university  of  Kiel. 
The  rationalism  of  the  time,  in  which  he  had 
been  to  some  extent  educated,  failed  to  give  him 
satisfaction  ;  and  Schleiermacher's  tieden  iiber  die 
Religion  at  last  settled  his  faith.  After  supjwrting 
himself  as  fanuly  tutor  from  1802  till  1806,  he  waa 
appointed  Dean  of  Lunden,  in  Northern  Ditmarsch, 
whence  he  was  called,  in  1816,  to  Kiel,  as  arch- 
deacon and  afternoon-preacher  in  the  Nicolai-Kirche. 
Next  year,  shortly  before  tho  tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  he  issued,  in  defence  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  95  theses  under  the  title, 
Dae  sind  die  95  Threes  oder  StreUeatze  Dr  Luther's. 
These  produced  a  deep  impression  throughout 
Germany,  and  brought  him  a  call  to  be  bishop  of  the 
consistory  about  to  be  instituted  for  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Russia.  This,  as  well  as  a  call  in  1834 
to  succeed  Schleicrmacher  in  Trinity  Church,  Berlin, 
H.  refused.  In  1835,  he  was  made  chief  pastor  and 
provost  in  Kiel,  but  was  compelled  to  resign,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  almost  total  blindness. 
The  rest  of  hiB  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  devoted 
to  Uterary  activity.  He  died  1st  February  1855. 
U.'s  published  works  are  chiefly  sermons,  which  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
pulpit  eloquence  in  Germany.  Of  these,  tho  most 
famous  are  his  WinterpoetilUt  (1808,  6te  Aufl.  1846) 
and  6'ommerpostille  (1815,  6te  Aufl.  1846),  to  which 
a  new  series  was  added— Neue  Winterpaetille  (1826) 
and  Neue  SwnmtrpostUU  (1827).— On  H.  s  life  may 
be  consulted  Dorner's  Bl&Uer  der  Erinnerung  an 
das  Julnlaum  von  H.  (1842),  and  H.'e  Ltbene- 
btechreibung,  ver/asst  von  Uim  eelbet  (1851). 

H  A'RO,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Logrono,  and  26  miles  west- north- went  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euro.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hats,  leather,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  Much  wine  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  6000. 

HAROLD  I.  (1035—1040),  (surnamed  Harefoot, 
probably  on  account  of  his  swiftaess  in  running), 
was  the  younger  of  Canute's  two  sons,  by  his  first 
wife  Alfgiva.  According  to  agreement  on  Canute's 
second  marriage,  his  son  by  Emma  was  to  inherit 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Danish  throne  :  this  son, 
Hardicaimte,  was,  however,  in  Denmark  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  being  very  unpopular 
with  the  Danish  part  of  the  population  in  England, 
lost  half  of  his  kingdom.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
led  the  cause  of  H.,  while  tho  jKjwerful  Earl  Godwin 
espoused  that  of  Hardicanute.  Civil  war  waa 
happily  averted  by  a  compromise,  and  the  kingdom 
was  divided.  H.  took  London,  with  all  the  provinces) 
north  of  the  Thames ;  while  the  possession  of  the 
south  was  given  up  to  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  who 
fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  established 
her  authority  over  her  son's  share  of  the  partition. 
In  1037,  the  thanes  and  people  of  Wessex  submitted 
to  H.,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  all  England, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Egelnoth,  at  tirst  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony  himself,  or  to  allow  any  of  nis  brother- 
bishops  to  do  so.  He  died  at  Oxford,  March  17, 1040. 

HAROLD  II.  was  the  second  i 


of  the  powerful 
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Godwin,  Eari  of  Kent,  and  was  born  at  the  close  of 
the  10th  century.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  Witcnageradte  (q.  v.),  in  the  exercise 
of  it*  rights,  set  aside  the  claims  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
and,  ignoring  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  late  sove- 
reign in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  elected 
H.  to  till  the  vacant  throne.  Duke  Williain  imme- 
diately asserted  his  claim,  which  was  supported 
by  H.'a  brother  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrade,  king 
of  Norway,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  duke's 
assistance  to  reinstate  the  former  in  the  government 
of  Northumbria.  Tostig  and  the  kiug  lauded  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  after  defeating  Morear 
and  Edwin,  Earls  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia, 
Advanced  to  York,  but  were  met  by  H.  at  Stansford- 
hridge,  and  totally  routed.  Three  weeks  afterwards, 
William  landed  in  England  ;  the  contending  armies 
met  at  Senlac,  alxmt  nine  miles  from  Hastings, 
where  H.s  death  (October  14,  1066)  made  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  undisputed  ruler  of  England. 

HAROUERIS,  the  elder  Horns,  son  of  Seb,  the 
Egyptian  Saturn,  and  Nut  or  Rhea,  said  to  have 
been  born  on  the  second  day  of  the  epact.  He  was 
the  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  Osins,  from  whom 
he  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  inscriptions,  he 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Atum,  of  Ptah  or  Vulcan, 
and  Athor  or  Venus,  according  to  different  legends. 
He  was  also  lord  of  the  South  and  Nubia,  and 
particularly  ruler  over  the  heaven,  illuminating  the 
world  with  the  brightness  of  his  eyes.  As  such,  he 
was  idcntilied  with  the  sun  and  Ai>ollo,  and  repre- 
sented as  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world-  His  name  is  also  found 
in  the  Greek  dedications  to  him  of  the  temples  of 
Ombos  and  Apollinopolis  Parva.  His  connection 
with  the  sun  is,  however,  undoubted,  as  he  is  made 
on  one  inscription  a  chdd  of  the  sun,  and  type  of 
Mentu  Ra  or  Mars.  The  festival  of  his  eyes,  which 
mythically  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  took 
place  on  the  30th  Eiriphi. — Birch,  Gallery  of  Anti- 
quities, i.  p.  36 ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
iv.  p.  395. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  In  Egypt,  the  figure 
of  the  harp  is  found  delineated  from  the  earliest 
age*  in  many  different  forms,  some  of  them  very 
sun  pie,  and  others  with  great  taste  and  orna- 
ment ;  some  played  on  while  standing,  others  while 
kneeling.  The  Celtic  bards  held  the  harp  in  the 
greatest  honour.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
instrument  has  disappeared,  nut  it  iB  still  in  use  in 
Wales,  aud  to  some  extent  it  lingers  in  Ireland, 
where,  from  its  former  prevalence,  it  is  adopted  as 
a  national  symbol.  The  old  Franks  and  Germans 
punished  those  severely  who  injured  a  harpist  in 
the  hand.  The  harp  was  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  (Malms  sung  by  the  early  congregations  of 
Christians.  There  are  three  kinds  of  harps  now 
known— the  ordinary  Italian  harp,  which  is  strung 
with  two  rows  of  wire-strings,  separated  by  a  double 
sounding  board ;  this  kind  is  now  little  used,  being 
very  im|x-rfect  The  double  harp,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  David's  harp,  is  a  more  useful  instrument, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  sounding- 
board  and  gut-strings;  it  is  always  timed  in  the 
principal  key  of  the  music,  while  the  strings  are 
altered  to  suit  any  modulations  out  of  the  key, 
by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  turning  the  tuning- 
puis  of  certain  notes.  These  defects  led  gradually 
to  the  invention  of  the  pedal  harp,  which  has  seven 
pedals,  bv  which  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in 
all  the  different  octaves,  can  be  made  a  semitone 
higher.  The  compass  of  the  pedal  harp  is  from 
contra  F  to  D  of  the  sixth  octave  almve.  In  order 
to  Lave  the  B  flat,  it  must  be  tuned  in  the  key  of 


E  flat  The  music  for  the  harp  is  written  in  the 
bass  and  treble  clef,  the  same  as  pianoforte  music 
A  celebrated  harpist,  Hochbrucker,  in  Donauworth, 
invented  the  pedals  in  1720;  others  say  they  were 
invented  by  J.  Paul  Velter,  in  Nurnberg,  in  1730, 
who  at  least  added  the  piano  and  forte  pedal.  After 
numerous  attempts  at  further  improvements,  the 
harp  at  length  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  invention  of  the  double-action  pedal  harp  by 
Erard  in  Paris,  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  more 
to  be  desired.  By  means  of  Erard's  invention, 
each  string  can  be  sharpened  twice,  each  time  a 
semitone ;  so  that  the  C  string  may  he  C  flat,  its 
full  length,  C  natural  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
pedal,  and  C  sharp  by  the  next  movement.  The 
double-action  harp  is  tuned  with  all  the  pedals 
half-down,  and  in  the  key  of  C  natural. 

HARPE,  Jean  Francois  de  la,  was  born  at 
Paris,  November  20,  1739,  studied  at  the  College 
d'Harcourt,  and  led  for  some  time  a  rather 
chequered  life.  In  1762  he  published  a  volume 
of  juvenile  poems,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
tragedy  of  Warwick  appeared ;  it  was  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage,  and  placed  to  his  account  both 
fame  and  money.  Excejrting  the  Lycte,  this  is  by 
far  the  best  of  his  works,  though  the  writing  has  but 
little  force.  Grimm  has  admirably  characterised 
the  play  as  '  le  coup  d'essais  d'un  jeune  homme  da 
soixante  ans.'  La  H.'s  three  subsequent  plays, 
written  in  the  same  vein,  TimoUon,  Pharamond, 
and  Oustavt  Wasa,  entirely  failed.  The  work  that 
preserves  his  name,  and  has  given  him  a  perma- 
nent position  among  the  litenrti  of  France,  is  his 
Lycer,  on  Court  de  Littfirature,  which,  in  default 
of  a  better,  has  till  lately  been  their  only  reliable 
work  of  haute  critique.  That  portion  which  relates 
to  ancient  literature  is  of  little  value,  and  that  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  contemporary  writers 
is  entirely  worthless,  owing  to  the  bitterness  and 
pride  of  the  critic,  who  could  see  nothing  great  or 
good  in  the  works  of  a  rival  or  fellow- labourer. 
The  intervening  portion  is,  howevor,  of  great  value 
to  the  Btudcnt,  giving,  for  the  time,  a  complete 
critical  history  of  French  literature.  The  book  will 
also  be  found  serviceable  to  the  student  of  the  lan- 
guage. At  its  commencement,  the  Revolution  found 
no  more  ardent  admirer  than  La  H. ;  but  when  he 
was  cast  into  prison — where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  fellow-captive,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Brieux— for  refusing  to  countenance 
the  extremes  to  which  democracy  was  leading,  his 
views  entirely  changed,  and  he  became  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  church  and  crown.  La  H.  died  February 
11,  1803. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  a  village  in  Virginia, 
North  America,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah 
with  the  Potomac,  where  the  latter  passes  through 
tho  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghaniea,  53  miles  north- 
west from  Washington.  Its  line  scenery  has  been 
celebrated  by  Jefferson  in  his  Notts  on  Virginia. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  here  crosses  the 
Potomac.  It  is  the  site  of  a  government  foundry, 
armoury,  and  arsenal,  which  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  troope  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  and  has  since  witnessed 
various  struggles.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  John 
Brown's  abolition  raid  in  Virginia,  1858.  Pop.  4000. 

HARPO'ORATES,  the  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  younger  Horus,  the  hieroglyphic*! 
inscriptions  calling  him  Harpa  khrut,  *  Horus  the 
child/ the  son  of  Ibis.  See  Hobus.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Osiris  and  Is  is, 
who,  having  placed  an  amulet  round  her  neck,  gave 
birth  to  him  at  the  winter  solstice.  He  is  described 
by  Plutarch  as  lame  in  the  lower  limbs  when  born, 
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to  indicate  the  weak  and  tender  shootings  of  corn. 
He  a  represented  as  a  child  wearing  the  skull-cap  or 
l+chmt,  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lower  world, 
sod  holding  in  his  hands  the  whip  and  crook,  to 
expel  evil  influences.    At  the  right  side  of  his  head 
hi*  hair  is  gathered  into  a  single  lock,  and  his  finger 
ii  placed  ou  his  inouth,  an  action  indicative  of  youth, 
and  mistaken  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
for  that  of  silence,  of  which  they  made  H.  the 
divinity.    Sometimes  he  wears  an  amulet  in  shape 
of  a  vase  round  his  neck.    The  temple  at  Edfou  or 
ApoUiiio|>olis  Magna  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  in 
the  sculptures  he  symbolises  the  sun  in  the  earliest 
hours  of  the  day.   lie  has  generally  been  considered 
t:  be  the  winter  sun,  but  rather  represents  the 
feeble  and  nascent  sun  of  the  later  mythology. 
IJooi  were  placed  under  his  throne ;  cynocephali 
are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  probably  from 
confounding  him  with  tho  lunar  goa  Khons ;  and 
the  lotus,  on  which  he  is  often  depicted  sitting,  and 
which  was  thought  to  open  at  sunrise  and  close 
at  sunset,  was  particularly  sacred  to  him.    So  was 
the  Persea,  or  Casnia  FittularU.    His  worship  was 
introduced  as  part  of  the  Isiac  cult  into  Rome, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  very  efficacious  in  giving 
dreams ;  an  edict  of  the  people  being,  however, 
directed  against  it  in  the  consulship  of  Gabinius. 
In  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  his  worahip 
was  driven  from  the  Capitol ;  but  he  was  very 
popular  in  the  days  of  Pliny.    Although  the  name 
of  H.  is  not  mentioned  earlier  than  Eratosthenes, 
yet  as  he  mentions  it  as  part  of  that  of  an  ancient 
monarch,  it  was  undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity. 

Birch,  G'tlUry  of  AnJifititiej,  i.  p.  li~  ;  Wilkinson, 
Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Cu*L,  iv.  p.  405;  Iablonski, 
Pnnthfvn,  I  p.  241. 

HARPOO'N,  the  weapon  with  which  whales  and 
other  large  cetaceans  are  killed     See  Whale. 

HAKP-SHELL  (Harpa),  a  genus  of  gastero- 
nodous  molluscs  of  the  whelk  family  {liuceinidt*), 
Living  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell  very  large,  the 
ahell  ribbed  longitudinally,  the  foot  of  the  animal 
very  large.  The  species,  which  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and 
particularly  at  the  Mauritius.   The  shells  are  much 


prized  for  their  great  beauty,  but  must  be  kept  in 
♦Irawers,  and  not  exposed  to  light,  or  their  delicate 
and  brilliant  colours  will  fade. 

HA  It  PSI CHORD,  a  keyed  musical  instrument, 
formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  now  little  known. 
In  shape  it  was  exactly  like  a  grand  pianoforte,  to 
which  iU  internal  arrangements  were  also  similar. 
The  sound  from  the  strings  was  produced  by  a  small 
piece  of  crow-quill,  or  a  piece  of  nard  leather,  which 
projected  out  of  a  slip  of  wood,  called  the  jack,  that 
stood  upright  between  the  strings,  and  was  pushed 
upwards  by  tho  key,  till  the  quill,  or  leather, 
twitched  the  string,  causing  a  brilliant,  but  some- 
what harsh  sound,  entirely  deficient  of  any  means 
of  modification,  in  respect  to  loudness  or  softness. 


Specimens  of  the  harpsichord,  although  now  becomina, 
more  rare,  are  still  to  be  fonnd  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  rather  as  articles  of  vertu  or  curiosity 
than  as  useful  musical  instruments.  Many  Italia* 
and  Dutch  harpsichords  were  highly  ornamented  bj 
the  most  eminent  nrtists  with  valuable  oil-painting* 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid  The  date  of  the  invention 
of  the  harpsichord  is  uncertain.  Before  the  loth  c_ 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  early  in  the  17th  century.  In  tho 
18th  c,  Kirk  man,  and  later,  Broad  wood  and  Schudi, 
were  the  famous  makers  in  Loudon.  After  the 
invention  of  tho  pianoforte,  the  harpsichord  and  all 
instruments  of  the  same  kind  such  as  the  spinet, 
were  iu  time  entirely  superseded.    Sec  Pianoforte. 

HARPY,  a  fabidous  creature  iu  Greek  myth- 
ology, considered  as  a  minister  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
numbers  and  parentage  of  the  Harpies.  Homer 
mentions  but  one,  Hesiod  enumerates  two — Aello 
and  Okypete,  daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceanid 
Electra,  fair-haired  and  winged  maidens,  very 
swift  of  flight.  Three  are  sometimes  recognised 
by  later  writers,  who  call  them  variously  daughters 
of  Poseidon  or  of  Typhon,  and  describe  them  as 
hideous  monsters  with  wings,  of  tierce  and  loath- 
some aspect,  with  their  faces  pale  with  hunger, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  filth  and  stench,  and 
contaminating  everything  that  they  approached. 
The  most  celebrated  tradition  regarding  the  Harpies 
is  connected  with  the  blind  Phineus, 
whose  meals  they  carried  off  as  soon 
as  they  were  spread  for  him  j  a  plague 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the 
Argonauts,  on  his  engaging  to  join  in 
then-  quest  The  Boreads  Zetes  and 
Calais  attacked  the  Harpies,  but  sj>ared 
their  lives  on  their  promising  to  cease 
from  molesting  Phineus. — A  harpy  in  heraldry  is 
represented  as  a  vulture,  with  the  head  and  breast 


Harpy  Eagle  (Sarpyia  destructor)  • 
From  a  specimen  in  the  Bora)  Zoological 
Park,  1841. 

The  name  H.  has  also  been  given  in  modem 
times  to  some  of  the  Falconida,  as  the  Marsh 
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Harrier  (see  Harrier)  of  Europe,  and  the  H.  or 
H-  Eagle  of  South  America  (Harpyia  dtstrudor 
or  Thrasactut  harp>na),  au  inhabitant  of  the  great 
tropical  forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  quad- 
rupeds, and  to  a  large  extent  on  sloths  and  young 
deer.  Of  all  birds,  it  has  the  most  terrific  beak 
and  talons.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  eagle  ;  is 
short-winged  and  Bhort-lcggcd  ;  the  upper  mandible 
greatly  hooked ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  capable 
of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  and  crest.  It  has 
not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  them  in  strength  and 
courage.  When  adidt,  it  is  generally  of  a  blackish 
slate  colour,  with  gray  head,  and  white  breast  and 
belly.    It  makes  its  nest  in  trees. 

HARQUEBUSS.    See  Arquebcss. 

HA'RRIER,  a  variety  of  dog  used  for  hare-hunt- 
ing, whence  its  name ;  probably  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  Foxhound  (q.  v.) — from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size— or  p-rhaps  partly  derived 


Harrier. 

from  the  l>eagle.  It  dues  not  exceed  IS  inches 
in  height  at  the  shoulder,  but  otherwise  greatly 
resembles  the  foxhound,  even  in  colours.  It  is  not 
so  swift  as  the  foxhound.  Its  scent,  however,  is 
extremely  keen,  which  enables  it  to  follow  all  the 
doublings  of  the  hare. 

Persons  hunting  with  harriers  are  exempt  from 
taking  out  a  game  licence.    See  Makfs. 

HARRIER  {Circus),  a  genus  of  Fakonida,  allied 


Hen  Harrier  [Circui  cyanetu). 

to  Buzzards  (q.  v.),  but  differing  from  them  in  I 
the  more  slender  form  of  the  body,  longer  and 


more  slender  legs,  longer  wings  and  tail,  and  in 
having  the  feathers  around  the  eyes  placed  in  \ 
radiating  manner,  somewhat  as  in  owls,  a  pern- 
liarity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
Falconidre.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  low 
flight,  skimming  along  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  4c.  The  Mah.sh  H.  (C 
aruyinosus),  also  allied  the  Moor  Bizzard,  aud 
sometimes  the  Harpy  and  the  Duck  Hawk,  is  the 
largest  British  species,  being  alwut  21 — 23  inches 
long.  The  head  of  the  adult  male  is  yellowish 
white. — The  Hkn  H.  (C.  q/aneu*)  is  18  or  '20  inches 
long,  the  adult  male  of  an  almost  uniform  gray 
colour,  the  female  brown.  The  female  is  known 
as  the  Ringtail,  from  a  rust-eoloured  ring  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  Hen  H. 
derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  depredations  in 
Iioultry-yards.  The  male  of  the  Hen  II.  is  called 
the  Blue  Hawk  in  Scotland. 

H  A  RIM- K  AIM  (Happy  Despatch),  the  term 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  official  suicides  in  Japan. 
A '.-cording  to  Dr  Macgowan,  the  Japanese  estimate 
the  number  of  these  suicides  at  500  ]••  r  annum, 
exclusive  of  suicides  by  hanging  or  drowning.  All 
military  men,  ami  persons  holding  civil  offices  under 
u.i!  government,  are  l>ound,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted any  offence,  to  rip  themselves  up,  which 
they  do  by  two  gashes,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  hut 
not  until  they  have  received  an  order  from  tho 

irt  to  that  effect  ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate 
this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  their  place  and  property.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  ujvon  the  death  of  superiors  or  masters, 
the  same  ojieration  is  self-inflicted  by  those  who 
desire  to  exhibit  devotion  and  attachment ;  some- 
1 1 1 lies  also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgrace  or  affront, 
it  is  resorted  to,  when  no  other  resource  presents. 

HARRINGTON,  James,  an  English  political 
writer,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  good 
family,  in  1611,  studied  at  Oxford  under  the 
B  titrated  Chillingworth,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  his  university  career,  proceeded  to  visit  the 
continent  His  travels  embraced  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  part  with 
the  parliament,  and  in  1646  was  appointed  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  one  of  the  |x.'rsonal 
attendants  of  the  monarch.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  and  completion 
of  his  political  system.  The  result  was  his  famous 
Octaiut,  a  kinil  of  political  romance,  on  the  plan  of 
Plato's  Atlantis.  The  work  was  first  published 
in  1656,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  who  read 
it,  but  was  not  ovorwell  pleased  with  its  strait- 
laced  and  somewhat  finical  republicanism,  and  its 
animadversions  upon  usurpation.  'The  gentleman 
must  not  think,'  the  Protector  is  rejiorted  to  have 
said,  'to  cheat  me  of  my  jwwer  and  authority;  for 
what  I  have  won  to  the  sword,  I  will  not"  Buffer 
myself  to  be  scribbled  out  of.'  Hume  allows  it  to 
be  'a  work  of  genius  and  invention.'  and  Dugald 
Stewart  calls  it  'one  of  the  Wasts  of  English  litera- 
ture.' Hallam's  verdict  is  less  favourable  ;  he  iiro- 
nounces  the  author  to  lie  in  general  '  prolix,  dull, 
pedantic,  yet  seldom  profound  ;  but  he  admits  tint 
he  'sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just  observations.' 
After  the  publication  of  O&ana,  H.  continued  to 
oxert  himself  in  diffusing  his  republican  opinions, 
founded  a  club  called  the  '  Rota,'  fell  under  sns- 

Eicion  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  imprisoned, 
ut  afterwards  released  Meanwhile,  however,  sn 
attack  of  insanity  had  supervened,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  He  died  at  Westminster, 
September  11,  1677.    An  edition  of  ln-i  writings  s-ss 
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published  by  Toland  in  1700,  and  a  more  complete 
one  bv  Dr  Birch  in  1737.  The  best  edition  is  jirob- 
sbly  that  by  Hollis  (with  Tolands  Life),  in  1771. 

HARRIS,  James,  an  English  philologist  and 
logician,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Harris/ Esq.,  of 
CW.  Salisbury,  was  born  July  20,   1709.  His 
mother  w;u  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Ashley  Cooper, 
sister  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Charac- 
trruticA.     He   was    educated   at    Salisbury,  and 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  entered  upon  the 
rtwly  of  the  law  ;  but  his  father  having  died  in 
1734,  leaving  him  a  handsome  fortune,  lie  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  gave  his 
whole  tune,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  the 
study  of  his  favourite  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In 
1745  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  1 
Sand/ord.  near  Bridgewater,  by  whom  he  had  live 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  his  ouly  son,  Ijccama 
the  tint  Earl  of  Malmeshury.    In  1761,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Christchurch,  which  scat 
he  retained   until   bis  death.    In   1702,  he  was 
appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  next 
year,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1774,  Secretary 
»nd  Comptroller  to  the  queen.    He  died  in  1780. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  tlie  author  of  Hermes,  or 
a  PhiUts-, pineal  Inquiry  concerning  Language  and 
Universal  Grammar,  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
published  in  1751.    *  It  is  written,  says  Coleridge, 
'with  tlie  precision  of  Aristotle  and  the  elegance 
of  Quintilian.'    He  had  previously  published  three 
treatises— On  Art ;  On  Mugic,  Painting,  and  Poetry; 
and  On  Happiness,    In  1775  ap|>eared  his  essay  On 
PhilosofJtical  Arrangements,  part  of  a  large  projected 
work  on  tlie  Logical  System  of  Aristotle.    His  last 
work,  entitled  Phitologkal  Intjniries  (1780),  consists 
of  a  series  of  criticisms  and  comments  on  the  prin- 
cipal ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  authors.  His 
works,  with  Life  by  bis  son,  the  Earl  of  Malrues- 
bury,  were  published  at  London  in  1801. 

HA  RRIS,  or  HERRIS,  a  district  or  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  comprises  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  a  number  of 
adjacent  islet*.    See  Lewis. 


"  HA'RRISBURO,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  America,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  magniticetit  scenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  95  miles  west- north -west  of 
Philadelphia,  lat  40°  16'  N..  Ion;-.  76'  W  W.  It 
has  a  hamlsome  state-house,  a  court-house,  jail,  state 
arsenal,  state  lunatic  asylum,  numerous  churches, 
several  academics,  eight  or  ten  newspajwr-offices, 
s  radway  bridge,  2876  feet  in  length,  and  seven 
diverging  railways.  It  was  settled  in  1733  by  John 
Harris,  an  Englishman,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Ptnna,  the  original  European  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Pop.  in  1860,  13,406. 

HARRISON,  John,  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
was  bom  at  Faulby,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in  | 
1693.   His  mechanical  genius,  which  early  displayed  ! 
itself,  led  him  to  study  the  construction  of  clocks  ; 
and  watches,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  as  much  as 
nowible  their  errors  and  irregularities,  and  by  1726 
he  had  effected  considerable  improvements  in  their 
structure.      In  1714,  the  government  had  offered 
prizes  of  £10.000,  £15.000,  and  £20,000  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude 
within  60,  40,  or  30  miles  respectively.     After  j 
repeated  attempts,  H  constructed  a  chronometer, 
which,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  in  1761—1762,  was  | 
found  to  determine  the  longitude  within  18  miles; 
he  therefore  claimed  the  reward  of  £20,000,  which, 
after  a  delay  caused  by  another  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
and  further  trials,  was  awarded  to  him  in  1765  - 
£10,900  to  be  paid  on  H'a  explaining  the  principle  j 


of  construction  of  his  chronometer,  and  £10,000 
whenever  it  was  ascertained  that  the  instrument 
could  be  made  by  others.  The  success  of  H.'b 
chronometer  is  owing  to  his  application  of  the  com- 
ptnsation  curb  to  the  balance  wheel,  and  on  the 
same  principle  he  invented  the  gridiron  pendulum 
for  clocks.  These,  along  with  his  other  inventions, 
the  going  fusee  and  the  reinontoir  etcapemmt,  were 
considered  to  bo  the  most  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  watches  of  the  last 
century  (see  Hohology).  H,  died  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  in  1776. 

HARRISON,  William  Hexry,  ninth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  far  from  Richmond,  in  1773.  He  served  in 
the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  in 
the  war  against  the  Indians  which  terminated  in  1795. 
In  1801,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  which  responsible  jiosition  he  held  more 
than  ten  years.  In  1811,  in  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  the 
command  of  the  famous  Tecumseh.  After  Genera] 
Hull's  surrender  iu  1812,  H.  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  north-western  frontier, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  ;  he  was  made 
major-general  in  March  1813.  In  1824,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Unite*!  States,  and  Boon 
after  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  military  committee. 
He  was  nominated  in  1836  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, by  the  party  opposed  to  Mr  Van  Buren,  and 
although  defeated  in  the  election  of  that  year, 
became  again  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1840;  and  in  the  subsequent  election  was  chosen 
president  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  John  Tyler 
of  Virginia  licing  associated  with  him  as  vice- 
president  H.  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on 
March  4,  1841;  but  he  died  before  a  month  had 
elajwed ;  and  according  to  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr  Tyler  liecame  presideut  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  four  years. 

HA'RROGATE,  HARROWGATK,  or  HIGH 
HARROGATE,  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  20  miles 
west  of  York  city,  is  celebrated  for  sulphureous  aL  I 
chalybeate  springs.  The  sulphureous  springs  are 
also  saline,  and  of  laxative  and  diuretic  quality, 
while  the  chalybeate  waters  are  tonic.  H.  is  a  very 
agreeable  residence,  the  surrounding  country  being 
full  of  beauty  and  interest ;  it  is  largely  frequented 
by  visitors  iu  summer,  and  is  now  easily  accessible 
by  the  railway  from  Leeds  to  Doncaster.  The 
waters  are  of  considerable  activity,  and  should  ouly 
be  taken  under  medical  advice.  They  are  used  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  are  in  "great  repute  in 
many  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases  of 
dyspeptic  disorders,  scrofula,  gout,  Ac.  Harrogate 
springs  were  discovered  in  1571.  A  local  report  on 
tneir  virtues,  with  analyses  in  detad,  by  Professor 
Hoffman,  was  published  in  1854  Pop.  of  township, 
about  4000. 

HARROW,  an  agricultural  implement,  used  for 
smoothing  and  pulverising  ploughed  land,  and  for 
covering  the  seeds  previously  sown.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  of  a  square  or  rhombic  form,  in  which  are 
fixed  rows  of  teeth,  or  tines,  projecting  downwards. 
The  harrow  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  having 
been  in  use  beyond  the  dawn  of  history  ;  but  as  in 
early  times  only  the  lighter  soils  were  cultivated, 
it  often  consisted  of  bushes,  or  branches  of  trees, 
which  merely  scratched  the  ground.  Subsequently, 
we  find  a  wooden  frame  and  wooden  tines  in  use  ; 
next,  the  wooden  frame  with  iron  tines,  a  form  of 
the  instrument  very  much  used  at  tlie  present  day, 
and  especially  in  favour  for  light  soils.  For  heavy 
soils,  the  harrow  constructed  wholly  of  iron  is  most 
used,  as  i|  is  heavier  and  does  more  execution ;  and 
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of  this  sort  the  zigzag  form  made  by  Mr  Howard 
of  Bedford  is  preferred.  The  Howard  harrow  has 
the  tines  so  arranged  that  no  one  follows  in  the 
track  of  another,  but  each  has  a  separate  line  of 
action,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  risk  of  any 


Howard's  Harrow. 

portion  of  the  surface  escaping  pulverisation.  A 
'  brake '  is  a  large  harrow  used  for  breaking  down 
rough  or  hard  land.  The  *  chain-harrow,'  which  is 
a  congeries  of  iron  rings,  is  useful  for  covering  grass- 
seeds,  and  especially  for  separating  weeds  from  the 
earth  or  clods  in  which  they  arc  en  veloped. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  of 
Middlesex,  England,  is  finely  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  small  eminence  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way. Pop.  about  5000.  The  village  derives  its 
celebrity  solely  from  the  grammar-school  founded 
here,  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  parish.  The  school  was  originally  intended  to 
afford  a  gratuitous  education  to  poor  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  |iarish,  and  is  still  nominally  free  to 
all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  has  been  diverted  from  its  primary  pur- 
pose, and  is  now  chiefly  attended  by  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  possesses  a  very  high 
reputation.  It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Among  the  eminent  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  H.  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  William  Jones,  Dr  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  George 
Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

HARRY,  Buiro,  a  Scottish  minstrel  of  the  15th 
century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life 
beyond  what  is  told  by  Dr  John  Major  (or  Mair)  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  published  in  1521.  'When 
I  was  a  child,1  he  says,  '  Henry,  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  who  hved  by  telling  tales  before  princes 
and  peers,  wrote  a  whole  book  of  William  Wallace, 
weaving  the  common  Btories  (which  I,  for  one,  only 
partly  believe)  into  vernacular  poetry,  in  which  he 
was  skilled.'  In  1490-1492,  Blind  Harry  is  found 
at  the  court  of  King  James  IV.,  receiving  occasional 
gratuities  of  five,  nine,  and  eighteen  shillings.  The 
poem  attributed  to  him,  The  Life  of  that  Noble 
Champion  of  Scotland,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight, 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  14SS, 
when  it  was  copied  by  John  Ramsay.  This  cony, 
the  oldest  MS.  of  the  work  now  kuown  to  exist, 
does  not  ascribe  it  to  Blind  Harry,  nor  is  his  name 
given  to  it  in  the  earlier  printed  editions.  The 
poem,  which  contains  11,861  lines,  of  ten  syllables 
each,  is  written  in  rhyming  couplets.  The  language 
is  frequently  obscure,  and  sometimes  unintelligible,  j 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  written  with  vigour ; 
in  some  passages,  it  kindles  into  poetry  ,  anil  it  is 
altogether  a  surprising  performance,  if  we  receive 
it  as  the  composition  of  one  who  was  born  blind. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  | 


metrical  romances  which  wee  the  popular  literature 
of  the  time,  and  he  makes  repeated  appeals  to  two 
Latin  lives  of  Wallace,  one  by  his  schoolfellow, 
Master  John  Blair,  another  by  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
parson  of  Libcrton.  But  the  poem  has  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  history ;  it  is  full  of  gross 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  facts  known  to 
every  one,  and  it  can  only  be  looked  u|>on 
embodiment  of  the  wild  and  sanguinary 
which  two  centuries  had  gathered  round  the 
of  the  martyred  hero  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  national 
life.  The  work  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  in 
the  Scottish  capital  as  early  as  1520,  but  no  perfect 
copy  is  known  to  be  preserved  of  any  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1570,  bearing  the  title  of 
The  Adit  and  Denim  of  the  Mai»t  lUusier  anil  X'aU- 
yeand  Campiovn  Scfiir  William  Wallace,  Knicht  of 
EUerdie.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1504,  1601,  1620,  1648,  1673,  and  1758;  at  Glasgow, 
in  1665  and  1699  ;  at  Aberdeen,  in  1630  ;  and  at 
Perth  in  1790.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr 
Jamieeon  (from  the  MS.  of  1488),  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  in  1  vol.  4to.  The  work  was 
for  al>out  200  years  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scot- 
land, but  gradually  fell  into  neglect  as  its  language, 
never  very  easy,  ceased  to  be  understood  except 
by  scholars.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  modern- 
ised version  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1722,  with  the  title  of  A 
New  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Heroic  Actions  of  Ote 
Jtenoun'd  Sir  William  Wallace.  This  is  a  poor  per- 
formance, but  it  continued  to  be  widely  circulated 
among  the  Scottish  people  almost  to  our  own  day. 

HART,  the  name  given pn  the  Stag  (q.  v.)  or  male 
of  the  red  deer,  from  the  age  of  six  years,  when  the 
crown  or  surroyal  of  the  antler  begins  to  appear. 
Great  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  names  pro|>cr  to  deer  at  different  ages, 
and  Guillim,  in  his  Heraldry,  defines  hart  as  a>x>ve, 
rebutting  the  notion  'that  a  stagge,  of  what  age 
soever  he  be,  shall  not  be  called  a  hart  until  the 
king  or  queen  have  hunted  him  ;'  but  'if  the  king 
or  queen  do  chase  or  hunt  him,  and  he  escape 
away  alive,  then  after  such  hunting  or  chasing  he  is 
called  a  hart  royalL' 

HART,  Solomon  Ai.kxaxdeb,  T;.  A.,  an  English 

Siinter,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in 
evonshire,  April  1806,  entered  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  in  1823,  and  exhibited  his  first  oil-picture, 
'  Instruction,'  in  1828.  Since  then,  he  has  painted, 
among  other  works,  'The  Elevation  of  the  Law1 
(1830);  'Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf'  (1830);  'Euglish  Nobility  privately  receiving 
the  Catholic  Communion'  (1831)  ;  '  Eleanor  sucking 
the  Poison  from  Edward's  Arm  ;'  '  Milton  visiting 
Galileo  in  Prison'  (1847);  and  'The  Three  Inventor* 
of  Printing'  (1852).  In  1S35,  H.  was  elected  an 
Associate,  in  1840  an  R.A.,  and  in  1855  he  suc- 
ceeded Leslie  as  Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  picturesque  vigour  and  technical 
power  are  universally  acknowledged. 
HARTEBEEST.  See  Kaama. 
H  A'RTFORD,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  two  capitals 
of  Connecticut,  United  States,  America,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank,  and  50  mdes  from  the  mouth, 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  hcvl  of  sloop 
navigation,  and  distant  111  miles  north-eaxt  from 
New  York.  The  legislature  meets  here  and  at 
New  Haven  alternately.  It  has  a  handsome  state 
house,  city  hall,  arsenal,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
an  admirable  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  Episcopal 
college,  numerous  churches,  a  free  library,  and 
many  banks  and  insurance  offices.  It  has  a  large 
trade  and  many  flourishing  manufactories,  among 
which  is  the  large  establishment  for  the  making  of 
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Colt's  firearms.  The  various  manufactures  amount 
to  over  £1,000,000  per  annum.  Railways  connect 
the  city  with  all  New  England,  and  many  lines  of 
steam-boats,  packets,  and  sailing-vessels  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Tobacco  and  silk  are  among 
rU  exports,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  books, 
carriages,  clocks,  machinery,  Ac.,  are  distributed 
ever  the  whole  continent.  H.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
i  in  New  England,  the  seat  of  early  Puritanism, 
s  enacted  the  famous  'Blue  Laws.'  It 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  Convention  (q.  v.). 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  was  an  assemblage  of 
delegates  from  the  New  England  States,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  December  15,  1814.  This  convention 
was  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  appointed  delegates  from  that  state.  The 

Sovernment  of  the  United  States,  under  the  presi- 
ency  of  Mr  Madison,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  for  injuries  to  commerce  growing 
out  of  the  war  with  France,  and  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  by  British  men-of-war.  Of 
the  two  American  ]>olitical  parties,  the  Democratic 
favoured  France,  while  the  Federalists  took  the  part 
of  England.    As  the  war  destroyed  commerce  and 
the  fisheries,  the  chief  interests  of  New  England, 
which  was  also  Federalist  in  politics,  there  was  a 
violent  opposition.    The  governors  of  these  states 
would  not  allow  the  militia  to  leave  them,  and 
complained  that  while  their  people  were  taken  by  j 
conscriptions,  their  own  coasts  were  left  undefended.  I 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  convention  was  to  devise 
means  of  security  and  defence.    George  Cabot  of 
Mj-^achusett*  was  elected  president,  and  Theodore 
Dwight  of  Connecticut,  secretary.    It  sat  20  days 
with  closed  doors,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  a 
treasonable  character,  it  was  watched  by  a  military 
officer  of  the  government  The  convention,  at  rising, 
proposed  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution- 
tree  population  as  the  basis  of  representation,  a 
tingle  term  for  the  presidency,  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  office,  to  limit  embargoes  to  60  days,  and  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  congress  to  admit  new 
states,  make  war,  &c.    Though  no  treasonable  act 
was  committed,  and  no  treasonable  intention  proved, 
the  Federalist  party  never  recovered  from  the  odium 
of  its  opposition  to  the  government,  and  '  Hartford 
Convention  Federalist'  has  been  to  this  day  a  term 
o/ reproach. 

HA'RTLEPOOL,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport, 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  north  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Tees,  20  miles  east-south-east  of 
Durham.  It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  of  several 
smaller  street*,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  harbonr  is  safe,  and  easily  accessible ; 
extensive  docks  have  recently  been  constructed. 
Fishing  is  here  carried  on  with  success.  The 
facilities  afforded  by  H.  for  sea-bathing  formerly 
attracted  many  visitors  hither  during  the  summer 
months  ;  but  since  its  recent  commercial  revival, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  railways  connecting  it 
with  the  coal-mines  of  Durham,  it  is  no  longer 
risited  for  that  purpose.  In  1861,  12,748  vessels, 
if  1,726,258  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
fl.  and  Weat  Hartlepool  (q.v.).  The  trade  of  H. 
is  chiefly  in  coaL  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1861) 
12,24.1. 

HARTLEPOOL,  West,  a  modern  market-town 
and  seaport  in  the  county  of  Durham,  situated  one 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Hartlepool,  and  within  the  township  of  Stranton. 
It  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
yeai*.  having  oeen  founded  by  Ralph  Ward  Jack- 
n  enterprising  railway  speculator,  in  1847. 


It  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  diverging 
streets,  and  possesses  a  large  and  handsome  Gotbio 
church,  several  large  hotels  and  dissenting  chajiels, 
a  theatre,  Athenaeum,  and  Mechanics1  Institute, 
Custom-house,'  Market-house,  and  other  publio 
buildings,  and  had  (in  1861)  a  population  of  13,601. 
The  first  harbour  was  constructed  here  in  1847,  of 
12  acres,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  to  44  acres. 
There  are  one  coal  and  two  merchandise  docks, 
covering  an  area  of  32  acres,  besides  timber-docks, 
ponds,  and  yards,  of  44  acres,  and  two  large  graving* 
docks.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  these  works, 
including  the  Door  area  of  two  gigantic  warehouses 
recently  ouilt,  is  245  acres.  In  1 847,  the  number  of 
ships  entering  the  port  was  460;  in  1861,  it  was 
5964.  In  the  former  year,  the  coal  shipped  here 
amounted  to  54,202  tous ;  in  the  latter  year,  to 
975,319  tons.  The  foreign  merchandise  exj»orts  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  vid  West  H.  commenced 
in  1853,  in  which  year  their  declared  value  was 
£23,S46  ;  in  1861,  it  was  £5,926.909.  In  the  former 
year,  83,010  qrs.  of  grain  were  imported,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  204,724  qrs.  Besides  coal,  the  following 
are  the  principal  imports:  Flax  and  hemp,  grain, 
timber,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  cattle,  tallow,  yeast, 
iron,  zinc,  Ac. ;  the  exports  consisting  of  woollen, 
cotton  goods,  copper,  cement,  drugs,  machinery, 
earthen-ware,  yarn,  hides,  &c. ;  the  trade  being 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  with  the  Baltic  ports, 
Cronstadt,  St  Petersburg,  and  Danzig,  and  with 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  Iron  ship-building  is 
carried  on  here  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  are 
large  iron-foundries  and  cement-works,  but  no 
other  manufactories. 

HARTLEY,  David,  a  celebrated  mental  philo- 
sopher of  last  century,  was  born  August  30,  1705. 
His  father  was  vicar  of  Armley,  in  Yorkshire.  At  15, 
he  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  college.  He  studied  at  first  for  the 
church,  but  his  turn  for  original  and  independent 
thinking  led  him  to  dissent  from  some  joints  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
had  to  abandon  his  original  intention.  What  his 
precise  difficulties  were,  we  are  not  informed ;  we 
know  only  that,  in  his  mature  years,  he  impugned 
the  eternity  of  hell-punishment,  maintaining  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  damned.  In  all  other 
points,  his  published  opinions  coincided  with  the 
Church  of  Eugland,  and  he  continued  to  the  last 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  finally  chose  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  attained  con- 
siderable eminence.  He  practised  as  a  physician 
successively  at  Newark,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in 
London,  and  at  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  August  1757,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

His  work  on  the  mind,  entitled  Observations  on 
Man,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  begun  when  he 
was  about  25,  and  occupied  his  thoughts  for  16 
years.  It  was  published  in  1749.  The  first  part 
relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
is  the  really  important  and  original  part  The 
second  part  treats  of  religion  and  morals,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  any  orthodox  clergyman,  if 
we  except  the  opinion  above  stated  with  reference 
to  future  punishment 

His  handling  of  the  mind  turns  throughout  upon 
two  theories  or  hypotheses,  which  have  very  different 
merits,  and  are  by  no  means  necessarily  conjoined, 
although  they  are  never  separated  in  his  mind.  The 
first  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations,  or  a  theory 
of  nervous  action  analogous  to  the  propagation  of 
sound,  the  suggestion  of  which  he  owed  to  IJewton, 
of  whose  writings  he  was  a  devoted  student  His 
second  and  most  valuable  innovation  consisted  in 
shewing  that  the  faculties,  powers,  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  might  be  explained  to  a  very  wide  extent 
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by  the  principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  (see 
Association  ok  Ideas),  a  principle  far  from  new  in 
the  statement  of  it,  hut  never  before  appreciated  in 
anything  like  the  range  of  its  bearings  upon  the 
phenomena  of  mind. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposed  that  when 
any  one  of  the  senses  is  affected  by  an  out  wan! 
object,  the  effect  was  to  set  the  particles  of  the 
nerve  in  a  vibratory  motion,  which  ran  along  to  the 
brain,  and  produced  corresponding  vibrations  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  In  like  manner,  when  an  active 
impulse  proceeded  outwards  to  the  muscles,  the 
manner  of  communication  along  the  nerves  was  of  i 
the  same  kind.  He  even  extended  these  molecular  j 
vil  rations  to  the  other  tissues.  As  a  hypothesis, 
this  assumption  was  so  far  legitimate,  if  it  served  to 
explain  the  facta,  or  even  to  imagine  in  a  probable 
wav  what  goes  on  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain  during  the  processes  of  sensation,  thought, 
and  volition.  The  distaste  that  has  generally  been 
entertained  towards  this  part  of  H.'s  speculations, 
arose  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  favouring  mate- 
rialism. Not  only  was  the  author  not  a  materialist 
— Iieing  most  express  in  affirming  a  spiritual  entity 
different  from  the  hotly— but  his  views  had  nothing 
more  of  materialism  m  them  than  the  views  that 
mankind  have  always  held  as  to  the  connection  of 
mind  with  bodily  actions. 

As  regards  the  second  doctrine  of  H.,  the  doctrine 
of  Association,  he  was  certainly  the  tirst  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  applications  of  that  principle  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  He  ]x>iuts  out  how  it 
is  involved  in  the  conversion  of  our  sensations  into 
ideas,  throughout  all  the  senses,  ami  also  in  the  first 
origin  of  voluntary  power,  which  he  truly  regards 
as  essentially  an  acquired  power.  He  then  treats 
of  the  commonly  recognised  intellectual  faculties — 
Memory,  Imagination,  Reason,  4c. — shewing  how 
widely  the  process  of  association  lnxvades  them  all. 
Lastly,  the  Emotions,  which  he  classifies  under  six 
heads— Imaginative  Emotions,  Ambition,  Self-inte- 
rest, Sympathy,  Thcopathy  (the  religions  sentiment), 
and  the  Moral  Sense— may  lie  readily  seen  to  l>e,  in 
a  great  many  instances,  the  products  of  association, 
there  being  certain  elementary  feelings  that  unite 
among  themselves,  and  pass  into  new  connections, 
and  give  birth  to  complex  feelings,  under  the  general 
law.  Many  of  those  explanations  would  lie  con- 
sidered now  as  faulty  or  defective ;  but  at  the  time, 
H.'s  attempt  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  might 
have  been  much  more  fruitful  in  consequences  to 
mental  science,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  mistaken 
prejudices  excited  by  the  vibration  theory,  which  he 
carries  out  into  every  part  of  his  exposition. 

HARTMANN  VON  DER  AUE,  or  VON  AUE, 
one  of  the  old  Oermanpoets,  born  about  1170,  was 
a  Swabian  knight.  He  had  probably  begun  the 
study  of  grammar,  knew  French  when  he  joined 
the  Crusade  in  1197,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  could 
obtain,  by  his  own  reading,  material  for  his  narra- 
tive poems.  Of  these  the  tirst  was  Errc  (the  legend 
reproduced  in  Enid  of  Tennyson's  Idyll*  of  the.  King), 
written  shortly  l>efore  1197,  and  edited  by  Haupt 
(1839);  the  last  was  hcein,  written  before  1204, 
and  edited  by  Beneckc  and  Lachmann  (1827  ;  2d 
ed.  184.-}).  with  a  dictionary  by  Benecke  (1&33). 
Both  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  Arthurian  cyclo 
of  legends ;  and  their  natural  development  of  events 
displays  a  completer  mastery  of  their  material  than 
the  more  incoherent  British  narratives  which  form 
their  basis.  Between  the  comjmsition  of  these  two 
poems,  H.  wrote  the  religious  legends,  Oregor  ai{f 
dem  Strine  (ed.  by  Lachmann,  1838),  which  was  read 
in  churches  till  the  16th  c,  and  Der  arme  Ileinrich 
(Longfellow's  Golden  Legend),  which  has  been  edited 
by  W.  M Uller  (1842),  and  also,  along  with  H.'s 


Lieder  vnd  Jiiichlein,  by  Haupt  (1842).  By  these 
works,  which  have  all  Wn  translated  into  modern 
German,  H.  was  known  among  hU  contemporaries. 
Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  in  his  Tristan,  written 
about  1207,  praises  him  as  Btdl  alive  ;  and  his  death 
is  lamented  about  1220,  by  Heinrich  von  dem 
TUrlein,  in  his  Krone. 

HARTO'GIA,  a  genus  of  trees,  or  shrubs,  of  the 
natural  order  VeUstracecc  H.  Capentis,  a  native  of 
the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  but  the  trunk  is  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  close, 
and  tough  ;  it  is  much  valued,  and  when  polished, 
is  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany.  It  is  often  used 
for  veneering.  The  Dutch  colonists  call  it  Ladle- 
wood,  proliabjy  from  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
they  found  it  convenient  to  apply  it 

HARTSHORN,  the  term  given  in  pharmacy 
to  the  antlers  of  the  Cervua  elaphus.     Its  com- 

Eosition  is  very  different  from  that  of  jiersistent 
urns,  as  those  of  the  ox,  for  example,  and  is 
identical,  or  nearly  bo,  with  that  of  bone.  The  pro- 
ducts of  its  distillation  were  formerly  much  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  titles  of  Oil  of  Hartshorn, 
Volatde  Salt  of  Hartshorn,  Spirits  of  Hartshorn, 
&c  ;  but  they  are  now  replaced  by  simpler  prepara- 
tions of  the  active  ingredients  of  these  substances, 
namely,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia. 

HARTS-TONGUE  {Seolopendrium),  a  genus  of 
ferns,  of  which  one  8|H?cies,  vulgare,  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  in  moist  woods,  shady  banks,  caves  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  other  cold  and  damp  situations. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 


Hart* s-Tongne  (Scolopendriutn  vulgart) : 
a,  sporangium,  or  tpore-cap«olr ;  6,  Ihe  Mine,  opened,  fthevlof 
iu  c  Untie  ring. 


North  America.  It  is  very  different  in  appearance 
from  every  other  British  fern,  its  fronds  being,  in 
general,  quite  undivided— although  sometimes,  by 


monstrosity,  they  are  forked  and  even  multiiiartite 
—linear,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  aori  are  in  transverse  lines,  on  the  lateral  nerves. 
Fine  plants  of  this  fern  have  a  very  ornamental 
appearauce,  and  are  iu  their  greatest  luxuriance  in 


HARTZENBUSCH,  Juan  Ecoknio,  a 
Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  German 
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bra  at  Madrid,  November  6,  1806,  studied  under 
the  Jesuits,  and  produced  his  first  work,  A  mantes  de 
Ttrvfl,  in  1836.  His  principal  works  since  then,  all 
of  which  have  been  published  at  Madrid,  are  Doha 
Mencia  (1838),  La  Bedorna  Encantada  (1330).  La 
Yimmria  (1840),  Alfonm  d  Casto  (1841),  Prtmrro 
Yo  (1842),  Honorla  (1842),  El  Buchiller  Mendana* 
(1842),  La  Coja  yd  Encogido  (1843),  and  La  Madrt 
de  P'layo  (1816).  He  has  also  collected  and  repub- 
lished bis  fugitive  poems  and  prose-essays  under 
the  title  of  Ensayos  Poiticos  y  Articulos  en  Pro*a, 
LiUmrios  y  de  Costumbres  (1843;  Paris,  1850). 
His  writings  are  characterised  by  glowing  imagin- 
ation, vigorous  diction,  and  sonorous  versification. 
H.  is  considered  one  of  the  most  original  of  the 
bring  poets  of  Spain.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  who 
possess  any  solid  knowledge  of  German  literature. 

4  I 

HAKUN,   surname*  1   Al-RaschId,  i    e.,  the 
Just,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Abbaside  cah is, 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Haudi,  in  the  califate, 
in  the  year  786,  not  having  yet  attained  his  twenty- 
first  year.    Various  insurrections  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  were  speedUy  put  down,  and  the  wars 
against  the  Byzantines  and  the  Chasars  brought  to 
an  end.   Though  the  boundaries  of  the  vast  empire, 
which  extended  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  were  not  enlarged,  the  empire  lost  none 
of  its  provinces.  H.  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to 
the  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  the  entire  administration 
of  his  extensive  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Yahya 
the  Barmecide,  and  his  four  sons ;  and  the  energy  of 
their  administration,  the  enforcement  of  order,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  proved  that 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.    His  capital  city 
of  Bagdad  he  rendered  the  most  flourishing  city  of 
that  period.     Tribute  was  paid  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  splendid  edifices  were  erected  by  him 
at  a  prodigious  cost.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  the 
patron  of  learning,  poetry,  and  music,  and  his  court 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  Mohammedans 
of  the  age.    He  was  celebrated  in  countless  songB 
and  narratives  ;  and  is  the  hero  of  several  of  the 
•tones  iu  the  A  rabian  Nights.    Towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  conceived  a  rooted  hatred  towards  the 
Barmecides  (see  Barmecides)  ;  yet  so  well  did  he 
know  their  tried  fidelity,  that  he  suffered  the  reins  of 
government  to  remain  in  their  hands  for  some  years 
afterwards.    In  803,  he  caused  the  vizier,  his  four 
sons,  and  all  their  descendants,  one  only  excepted, 
to  be  executed,  not  even  excepting  his  favourite 
Jaafer,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  his  nocturnal 
rambles  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad    On  the 
destruction  of  this  family,  his  affairs  fell  imme- 
diately into  irretrievable  confusion  ;  treason  and 
rebellion,  no  longer  dreading  the  far-reaching  arm  of 
the  able  vizier,  shewed  themselves  in  every  corner 
of  the  empire ;  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  H. 
thought  with  bitter  regret  of  his  savage  cruelty  to 
that  able  family.    The  most  formidable  of  these 
insurrections  having  broken  out  in  Khnraasan,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  empire,  H.  marched  in  person 
against  the  rebels.     But  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
obliged  him  to  remain  behind  in  Tfts,  where  ne  soon 
afterwards  died,  in  the  month  of  March  809.  The 
tales  of  the  A  rabian  Nights  have  thrown  a  false  halo 
round  his  memory,  for  though  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  enlightened  monarch  of  the  age,  yet,  like 
the  most  of  the  Abbaside  race,  he  could,  when  it 
suited  him,   act  to  perfection  the  part  of  the 
avaricious  and  bloody  tyrant. 

H  A  RU'SPICES.    The  word  hartuwx,  or 
is  probably  derived  from  an  old  Latin 
haruga*  a  victim,  or  hira,  intestines,  and  the 
spec-,  to  see  or  look.     The  haruspices  seem 
So  have  come  originally  from  Etruria,  whence  the 


Romans  derived  many  of  their  religious  institutions! 
Their  art,  hiiruspicina,  which  in  many  respeCM  was 
like  that  of  the  Augurs  (see  AuocurES  and  Ars- 
pices),  consisted  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  % 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  animals  offered  to 
sacrifice  (hence  they  are  also  called  extUpice*),  and 
by  observing  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
oiferings,  such  as  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
the  victim  to  come  t°  the  altar,  the  flame,  the  smoke, 
<fcc  They  took  indications  also  from  earthquakes, 
lightning,  ami  all  other  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  called  por tenia.  The  haruspices  ditl  not 
equal  the  augurs  in  dignity  aud  respect ;  they  were 
regarded  rather  as  media  of  communication  with 
heaven,  than  as  posses-sing  any  independent  religious 
authority.  They  had  no  organisation,  like  the 
augurs ;  they  did  not,  in  earlier  times  at  least, 
form  a  collegium,  nor  had  they  a  magister.  They 
were,  however,  at  one  time  considered  of  great 
importance ;  but  latterly  their  art  fell  into  dis- 
repute with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Roman  citizens.  Cato  is  alleged  to  nave  said  that 
'he  wondered  that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh 
when  he  saw  another.'  Some  of  the  later  emperors, 
especially  Alexander  Severus,  endeavoured  to  revive 
and  encourage  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  but  it  was 
finally  abolished  by  Constantine.  Their  sacred 
books  were 
tonitruales. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  college  in 
the  United  States,  often  termed  a  university,  was 
founded  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  three  miles 
from  Boston,  in  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  £800  having  been  appropriated 
in  three  sums  for  the  support  of  *a  schoale  or 
colledge.'  In  1639,  this  'schoale'  was  named  Har- 
vard College,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  gave  it  £'700.  It  has  been  well  endowed  by 
private  liberality,  chiefly  that  of  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  and  has,  besides  its  valuable  landed  pro- 
perty, 1,000,000  dollars  of  invested  funds  At  its 
first  establishment,  this  now  flourishing  college  was 
little  more  than  an  Indian  school.  Many  Indian 
youth  were  received,  but  only  one  ever  graduated. 
They  were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  life,  pursuits, 
and  studies  of  civilisation,  and  those  partly  educated 
went  back  to  their  forests  and  wigwams.  The  first 
president  of  Harvard  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster, 
1640.  In  1764,  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  only  works  saved  being  an  Oriental  Collection, 
bequeathed  by  Dr  Lightfoot,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  presented  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
In  1848,  a  scientific  department  was  generously 
endowed  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  l>enefit  of 
persons  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  president,  five 
fellows,  and  treasurer,  with  a  board  of  overseers, 
formerly  comtwsed  of  the  congregational  ministers 
of  sixteen  adjoining  towns.  In  religion,  it  is  Uni- 
tarian, but  liable  to  change,  on  account  of  the  over- 
seers being  now  appointed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Connected  with  the  college  are  four  professional 
schools,  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  science. 
There  are  33  professors,  18  tutors,  730  students, 
and  libraries  of  123,400  volumes. 

HARVEST  (Gcr.  herkst,  autumn  ;  probably  allied 
to  Gr.  harp-,  I, at.  caip-,  to  snatch,  pluck,  gather), 
the  season  of  gathering  and  storing  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  ileitis.  The  most  imj>ortant  harvest, 
operations  are  those  connected  with  the  cutting 
down  of  the  grain  crojie,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  tha 
mowing  of  hay  (q.  v.),  machines  moved  by  horses 
are  now  extensively  used   See  Reaping. 

HARVEST  BUG  [Leptus  aulumnalis),  is  an 
"  of  the  Acarus  tribe,  which  derives  its  popular 
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name  from  its  attacking  the  labourers  employed  in 
the  ban  est  As  the  atari  in  their  perfect  state 
are  usually  provided  with  eight  feet,  and  in  their 
larval  stage  with  only  six  feet,  and  as  the  H.  B. 
has  only  the  latter  numlter,  it  was  suspected  by 
Siehold,  and  it  has  been  since  proved,  that  this 
animal  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Trombidida,  a 
family  of  Acaridana.  It  is  so  minute,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which  is 
a  vivid  crimson,  it'  would  be  quite  invisible.  It 
makes  its  appearance,  or  rather  renders  us  con- 
scious of  its  presence,  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
disap(>ears  towards  the  middle  of  September;  and 
is  most  plentiful  in  hot  dry  seasons.  It  occurs  on 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  on  various  plants  in  fields, 
gardens,  and  woods,  and  attacks  not  only  man, 
but  the  dog,  cat,  4c  Persons  with  delicate  skins 
are  its  special  prey,  and  it  seems  to  jirefer  the  legs, 
the  under  part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  wound  it  inflicts — how  pro- 
duced is  not  well  understood — occasions  insupport- 
able irritation,  which  usually  leads  the  victims  to 
•cratch  themselves,  and  thus  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. The  skin  becomes  swollen  and  red,  and 
sometimes  even  purple ;  and  the  minute  vesicles 
caused  by  these  animals  sometimes  terminate  in 
suppuration. 

HARVEST  MOON.  In  oar  latitudes,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox, 
it  happens  that  the  moon  rises  for  several  days 
nearly  at  sunset,  and  atx>ut  the  same  time  by 
the  clock,  instead,  of  rising,  as  it  usually  does, 
62*  later  on  one  day  than  on  the  preceding.  This 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  the  moon  is  in  Aries,  when  the  part  of  the 
ecliptic  below  the  horizon  makes  the  least  angle 
with  it,  as  shewn  in  the  following  figure,  where  AB 
represents  a  portion  of  the  equator ;  H'CH,  a  portion 
of  the  horizon ;  CL,  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic  when  C 


least  11'  44";  in  lat  64/  27,  the 
is  zero,  or  the  moon  rises  at  the  same  time  oo 
two  successive  evenings,  wbde  at  the  arctic  circle 
(67*  30')  it  rises  4'  earlier  on  the  second  evening. 
As  this  phenomenon  occurs  at  a  time  (about  the 
23d  of  September)  when  the  farmer  is  busy  with 
his  harvest,  and  very  opportunely  supplies  him  for 
several  evenings  with  light  sufficient  to  continue 
his  operations  after  sunset,  the  moon  at  this  stage 
has  received  the  name  of  '  harvest  moon.'  As  the 
moon's  orbit  is  incliued  to  the  ecliptic,  this  irregu- 
larity wdl  Iw  increased  or  diminished  according 
as  the  ascending  node  is  between  Capricorn  ana 
Cancer,  or  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It  is 
nothing  at  the  equator,  increasing  as  we  proceed 
north.  At  our  antipodes  the  greatest  retardation 
occurs  in  September,  and  the  least  in  March. 

HARVEY,  George,  a  Scottish  artist,  was  born  in 
the  neighlwurhood  of  Stirling  in  1806.  Displaying  s 
taste  for  drawing,  he  was  at  the  age  of  18  placed  in 
the  school  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  1826,  when  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  instituted,  be  was 
elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1829  an  Academician. 
Since  his  entrance,  he  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor, 
and  many  of  his  works  are  well  known  through  the 


represents  the  equinoctial  point  of  Aries ;  CL',  a 
portion  of  the  same  if  C  were  the  equinoctial  point 
of  Libra.  Then  (supposing  the  moon  to  move  in  the 
ecliptic,  a  supposition  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
one  which  greatly  simplifies  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon),  if  the  moon  be  at  C  (|»oint  of  Aries) 
on  one  night,  it  will  have  retrograded  to  L  by  the 
same  time  on  the  following  night ;  and,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  NM',  will 
appear  on  the  horizon  at  H,  and  the  distance  LH 
reduced  to  time  will  give  the  moon's  retardation. 
If  C  be  the  equinoctial  point  of  Libra,  then  L'  will 
be  the  moon's  position  on  the  second  night,  and  it 
will  rise  at  H'  after  the  earth  has  revolved  so  as  to 
carry  the  whole  of  the  line  H'L'  above  the  horizon  ; 
this*  line,  when  reduced  to  time,  gives  the  retard- 
ation. Hence,  as  the  moon  when  at  the  full  is  in 
Aries  at  the  sun's  autumnal  equinox,  and  in  Libra 
at  the  sun's  spring  equinox,  the  retardation  is  least 
in  the  first  instance  and  greatest  in  the  second, 
being  respectively  CN  -  CM,  and  CN  +  CM'  = 
CN  +  CM.  In  the  latitude  of  Ediuburgh  (65°  58'), 
the  greatest  retardation  is  1  hour     24",  and  the 


medium  of  engravings.  The  princi|»al  of  these 
•  Covenanters  Preaching,'  '  Battle  of  Drumdog,' '  The 
First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  Old  St  Paul's.'  4  The 
Curlers,'  and  '  Columbus  discovering  America.'  H. 
has  not  confined  himself  to  historical  art,  some  of 
his  most  successful  works  being  representations  of 
the  scenery  of  his  native  country.  H.  is  a  Presby- 
terian, and  Presbyterianism  is  visible  in  all  his 
pictures.  He  is  the  only  artist  who  has  jxainted  s 
Covenanter.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for 
pastoral  peace,  and  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
for  a  singular  solemnity  of  atmospheric  effect. 

HARVEY,  William,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folk  stone, 
in  Kent,  on  the  1st  of  April  1578.  His  father  was 
a  yeoman  ;  and  five  of  his  brothers  were  merchants 
of  weight  and  substance,  magni  ti  copiosi,  in  the 
city  of  London,  while  the  sixth  sat  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Hythe, 

After  six  years'  attendance  at  the  grammar-school 
at  Canterbury,  H.,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  was 
entered  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  1597,  and  having  selected 
physic  for  his  profession,  left  Cambridge  about  the 
year  1590,  and  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Padua, 
then  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world.  Having  passed  five  years  at  that  school  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Fabricius  de  Aqua* 
pendeute,  Julius  Casserius,  and  other  eminent  men, 
who  then  adorned  that  university,  he  obtained  his 
diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1602.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  same  year ;  and  after  receiving 
his  doctor's  degree  from  his  original  university,  Cam- 
bridge,  settled  in  London  as  a  physician.  In  1609 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  in  1015  Lumleian  Lecturer  at  the 
College  of  Physicians— an  office  then  held  for  bit ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  in  his  first  course 
of  lectures  (in  the  spring  of  1616)  he  expounded 
those  original  and  complete  views  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  with  which  bis  name  is  indelibly  asso- 
ciated. It  was  not  till  the  year  1628  that  he  gav« 
his  views  to  the  world  at  large,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  Hxercilalio  Anatomita  de  Jdok* 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  (4to,  Franc),  havog  then,  as  b« 
states  in  the  preface,  for  nine  years  or  more  gou* 
on  demonstrating  the  subject  in  his  college  lectures, 
illustrating  it  by  new  ami  additional  arguments 
and  freeing  it  from  the  objections  raised  by  ths 
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ikilful  amongst  anatomists.     Shortly  after  H.'s 
ela  tion  as  Lumleian  Lecturer  (in  1617  or  1618), 
he  vu  appointed  physician-extraordinary  to  James 
L,  and  ui  the  beginning  of   1630  was  engaged 
'to  accompany  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox  in  his 
travels  beyond  seas.'    In  1632,  he  was  formally 
cbown  physician  to  Charles  I. ;  and  in  1633  wo 
find  that  nis  absence,  'by  reason  of  his  attendance 
on  the  king's  majesty,**  from   St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  was  complained  of,  and  that  Dr  Andrews 
was  Appointed  as  his  substitute,  '  but  without  pre- 
judice to  him  in  his  yearly  fee  or  in  any  other 
respect'— a  procedure  which  shews  the  esteem  in 
which  H.  was  held.    We  learn  from  Aubrey  that 
he  accompanied  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1636;  and  during 
this  journey  he  publicly  demonstrated  to  0as|>ar 
Hufmann,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Nurnberg, 
ami  one  of  the  chief  opjwnents  of  his  views,  the 
anatomical  particulars  which  made  the  circtdation 
of  the  blood  a  necessary  conclusion— a  demonstration 
which,  it  is  reported,  was  satisfactory  to  all  preseut 
tare  Hofmann  himself,  who  still  continued  to  urge 
futile  objections.     He  attended  the  king  in  his 
various  expeditions,  and  was  present  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Edgcliill  (October  23,  1642).    4  During 
the  fight,'  says  Aubrey,  4  the  Prince  and  Duke  of 
York  were  committed  to  his  care.    He  told  me  that 
he  withdrew  with  them  under  a  hedge,  and  tooke 
oat  of  his  pockett  a  booke,  and  read.    But  he  had 
not  read  %*ery  long  l»efore  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun 
graied  on  the  ground  neare  him,  which  made  him 
remove  his  station.'     He  accompanied  the  king 
afur  the  battle  to  Oxford,  where,  according  to  the 
lame  authority,  'he  came  several  times  to  our 
college  (Trinity),  to  George  Bathurst,  B.D.,  who  had 
a  ben  to  batch  eggs  in  his  chamber,  which  they 
opened  davly  to  see  the  progress  and  way  of  genera- 
tion ; '  and  where  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  December  of 
that  year.    In  1645  he  was,  by  the  king's  mandate, 
elected  warden   of  Merton  College  ;  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in  July  1646, 
he  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  Ixmdon. 
He  was  now  68  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  practice,  ami  from  all 
further  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal 
master.    During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
usually  the  guest  qf  one  or  other  of  his  brothers, 
dow  men  of  wealth  and  high  standing  in  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  country-house  of  one  of  them  that 
Dr  Ent  visited  him  at  Christmas  1650,  and  after 
'many  difficulties '  (see  Dr  Ent's  Epistle  Dedicatory, 
in  Willis's  translation  of  Harvey's  works)  obtained 
from  him  the  MS.  of  his  work  on  the  generation 
of  animals,  which  was  published  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  title  of  ExereUationes  de  Generation? 
Animalium,  quibu*  aamiunt  ipxrrdarn  d*  PartA,  de 
ac  Tumoritnu  Uteri,  et  de 


4  to. 

Prom  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
chief  object  which  occupied  his  mind  was  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, to  the  buddings  of  which  he  erected  a  hand- 
some addition  at  his  own  cost  In  1654  he  was 
elected,  in  his  alwence,  president  of  the  college, 
but  he  declined  the  office,  on  account  of  his  age 
«nd  infirmities.  In  July  1656  he  resigned  his 
Mnnleian  lectureship,  which  he  had  held  for  more 
than  forty  years  ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  college, 
presented  to  it  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Burmarsh, 
m  Kent,  then  valued  at  £56  per  annum.  He 
did  not  long  survive,  but,  worn  down  by  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  died  at  London  on  the  3d  of 
June  1657,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  at  Hempstead, 
to  Essex,  which  his  brother  Elia  had  built. 


A  handsome  edition  of  Harvey's  works,  in  Latin, 
revised  by  Drs  Lawrence  and  Mark  Aken-ide.  was 
published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  )7'»6. 
Die  l>e*t  edition,  in  English,  is  that  of  I>r  Willis, 
published  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1S47. 

HA'RWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
Wough,  senjKirt,  and  market-town  of  England  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevated  and  healthy  site  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  a  promontory  66  miles  north-eant  of 
London.  Southward  from  the  town  extends  an 
esplanade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  harUmr 
and  the  German  Ocean  muy  be  obtained.  Thi  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  Human 
cement,  and  of  artificial  manure  from  Copr<>litu 
(q.  v.),  fishing,  and  ship-building.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Ipswich,  and  in  summer  there  is  steam 
communication  with  London^  The  harbour  of  H., 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stonr  and  the 
Orwell,  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  It  is  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious; 
but  its  entrance  is  rocky,  and,  although  then'  are 
two  light-houses  and  numerous  buoys,  cannot  be 
entered  without  careful  navigation.  H.  has  U-en 
made  a  harl»our  of  refuge.  The  lottery  by  winch 
the  town  is  defended  was  erected  alwnt  1820,  at 
which  time  a  considerable  s|>ace  intervened  between 
it  and  the  usual  tide-mark  ;  but  so  great  have  Ucii 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  sea  on  the  pro- 
montory on  which  H.  stands,  that  a  portion  of  the 
battery  has  already  been  undermined.  Since  the 
time  of  the  last  French  wnr,  the  trade  of  the  town 
I  has  materially  declined.  In  1S61.  1597  vessel.-.,  of 
176.693  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  jK.rt.  Pop. 
(1861)  5062. 

HARZ  MOUNTAINS,  a  broad  mountain-range 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  extends  east-south  east 
from  Goslor  and  Osterodc  in  Hanover  to  HettstiUlt 
and  Manafeld  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  forms  an 
elevated  plateau,  covered  with  irregular  nnd,  for 
the  most  part,  forest-clad  mountains,  anil  situated 
mainly  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  The  range, 
which  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Harz,  is 
50  miles  in  length,  about  16  miles  in  breadth,  and 
covers  a  superficies  of  upwards  of  750  square  miles. 
It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  yrevwacke 
belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation,  and  broken 
through  in  one  or  two  places  by  granite,  as  in  the 
Brocken  (<].v.)  aud  the  Rammberg.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  range  is  the  Brocken.  The  H. 
M.  are  exceedingly  rich  in  metals  and  minerals. 
Silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c,  are  mined; 
marble,  alabaster,  and  granite  are  quarried.  Mining, 
stone-cutting,  and  the  timber-trade  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  abtut  70,000  in 
number.  The  H.  M.  are  the  scenes  of  many  of  the 
wild  legendary  tales  of  German  literature. 

HA8DRUBAL,  more  correctly  ASDKUBAL  (o«« 
Zieijmi  In/  Baal),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Carthaginian  history,  there  being  nearly  twenty 
more  or  less  celebrated  individuals  so  called.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  that  son-in-law  of  llamilcai 
(see  Hamiloar  Barca),  who  accompanied  his  father 
in-law  to  Spain  (236  b.c),  and  for  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  continued  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  his  great  kinsman.  The  empire 
which  the  military  talent  and  energy  of  Hamilcar 
had  founded  was  consolidated  by  the  skilful 
statesmanship  of  Hasdrubal.  He  formed  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  Spain  into  Carthaginian 
provinces,  and  founded  many  towns,  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  Carthago  Nova  (now  Carta- 


gena), possessing  a  fine  harbour,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  rich  mines.  This  city  he  adorned 
with  a  splendid  4  royal  palace.'  Under  his  direction. 
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•gncultje    flcor'slurd  ;    mining    was   vigorously  the  biBtoric.il  importance  of  the  cburcb,  he  oppose* 

prosetn  ted ;  the  tribes  aa  far  north  as  the  Ebro  modern  su|>ernaturalism,  aa  in  Die  Leijnljtr  Di«pu- 

became,  subject   to  Carthage,  and   paid  tribute;  tation  (1827),  equally  with  extreme  rationalism,  as 

and  powerful  chiefs  were  attached  to  Carthaginian  in  Tlttologiiche  ktraltchriften  (1834 — 1837),  and  Die 

interests  by  intermarriage  and  other  means.    H.  ;  Tiibingrr  Schule  (1855).    Before  the  first  year  of  his 

was  at  length  (220  B.  c.)  murdered  by  a  slave,  whose  professorship  in  leipsic  was  over,  H.  was  called 

master  he  had  put  to  death.    He  was  a  leader  of  the  as  professor  of  theology  to  Jena,  where  he  still 

popular  party  at  Carthage  after  the  conclusion  of  represents   the  departments    of   Dogmatics  and 

the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  early  brought  out  into  church  history  nrinci  pally.    His  JIuUerut  Rtdivivut 

public  life.    He  was  a  skilful  general,  and  shewed  (1827,  9te  Aufl.  1858)  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the 

great  energy  and  prudence  in  a  war  with  the  old  Lutheran  Dogmatics  in  contrast  with  modern 

r«*umidian  tribes.    But  his  talents  were  more  parti-  systems,  by  exhibiting  its  harmonious  completeness, 

cularly  administrative,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  and  is  in  extensive  use  among  German  theological 

his  Spanish  government    So  powerful  was  he  in  students.     Besides  his  Compendium  of  Universal 

Spain,  and  so  independent  of  the  home  government,  Church  H'utory  (1834,  7te  Aufl.  1854),  which  has 

that  the  Romans  made  the  famous  treaty  in  regard  l>eeu  translated  into  English,  and  is  unsurpassed 

to  the  Iberus  as  the  common  frontier,  not  with  the  for  its  concise  pictures  of  times,  men,  and  systems, 

Carthaginians,  but  with  Hasdrubal.  H.  has  treated  special  portions  of  church  history  in 

Another  H.,  brother  of  the  great  Hannibal,  and  Die  beidrn  KrzhUchii/e  (1830),  Neue  Propheten  (1851), 

son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  Franz  von  Augigi  (1856),  and  Das  geistficJie  Schnut- 

the  second  Punic  war.  first  as  the  opponent  of  the  pM  (1858).    Several  works  of  his  on  ecclesiastical 

Scinios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain,  law,  and  his  edition  of  the  Libri  Symbolic*  L'ccleaia 

and  afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army  Eramjdiax,  are  highly  valued. 


in  Italy.  While  he  was  marching  southward  to 
join  Hannil*al  in  fimbria,  he  encountered  the  Roman 
consuls,  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius,  at  the  river 
Metaurus.  The  Romans  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
an  immense  number  of  the  Carthaginian  forces 
were  slain  ;  and  H.  himself,  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  (207  B.  C.)  as  became  the  son  of  the  great 
Hamilcar.  In  generalship  and  in  military  bravery 
he  seems  to  have  been  httle  inferior  to  his  father 
and  brother. 

A  third  H.  was  one  of  Hannibal's  principal  officers 
in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  largely  contributed,  by 
a  well-timed  charge,  to  decide  the  victory  on  the 
great  day  of  Canmc. — A  fourth,  called  Calvus,  i.  e., 
the  Bald,  led  an  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  215  B.C., 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  general,  and  carried  to  Rome  as  a 
captive. — A  fifth,  son  of  Oisco,  co-operated  with 
H.,  son  of  Hamilcar,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards,  in 
conjunction  with  Syphax,  unsuccessfully  op(x>sed 
Scipio  in  Africa  (204  n.  c). — The  last  we  shall 
mention  is  that  unfortunate  Rcnoral  to  whom  fell 


HASHPSH  is  the  Oriental  name  of  the  plant 
(or  rather  of  the  tops  and  tender  parte  of  the 
plant)  which  is  scientifically  known  as  Cannabis 
intlica,  and  which  we  term  Indian  llrmp.  The  medi- 
cinal value  of  the  preparations  of  Indian  Hemp  is 
described  in  another  article.  See  Hemp,  Indian.  It 
is  the  peculiar  intoxication  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  H.  that  will  be  now  specially  noticed. 

Various  preparations  of  the  plant  arc  employed 
for  the  purjtose  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  A 
favourite  mode  of  extracting  its  active  principle  is 
by  boiling  the  tops  and  flowers  with  water,  to 
which  butter  or  oil  has  been  added,  evaporating, 
and  thus  forming  an  oleaginous  solution  or  fatty 
extract.  This  fatty  extract  is  frequently  mixed 
with  other  substances  which  arc  reputed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  properties,  and  is  taken  in  the  form 
of  electuary,  confection,  or  pastil.  The  mnjoon 
used  at  Calcutta,  the  mapovchari  employed  at  Cairo, 
and  the  daicame*  or  dawametc  of  the  Arabs,  are 
preparations  of  this  kind. 

Dr  Moreau  of  Tours,  who  has  written  an  elaborate 


the  hopeless  t^J^^^^P  ?±*l£v?tf!£?± 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war.    lie  was  at  nrst 


commander  without  the  city  (another  IL,  grandson 
of  the  Numidian  Masinissa,  beiug  general  within 
the  city),  but  he  ultimately  became  sole  leader,  and 
op|xtsed  all  the  plans  and  movements  of  Scipio 
with  great  energy  and  skill.  But  at  length  Carthage 
fell,  and  H.  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror. 


(ion  M attain.  1845),  which  is  based  not  only  on 
general  observation  but  on  personal  experience,  thus 
describes  the  fantasia,  which  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  Levant  to  describe  the  excitement  produced 
by  this  agent :  '  It  is  really  happineM  which  is 
produced  by  the  hashish  ;  and  by  this  I  imply  an 
enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual, 
as  we  might  lie  induced  to  suppose.    The  hashish- 


eater  is  hanny,  not  like  the  gourmand  or  the 
HASP.  Karl  Auorsr,  an  emment  living  then-  faini8,Jod  ni^Vhcn  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the 
Ingian  of  Germany ;w.asl«ro  at  Steinbach,  in  Saxony,  volu.rtliary  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  bat 
2oth  August  18(H)  and,  after  leaving  Alteuburg  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy, 
gymnasium,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  Lrlangen,  llko  tho  nii8er  cmatirif,  hi,  treasures,  the  gambler 
and  I\il.ingen.  For  taking  part  m  the  Bur*chrn-  who  if>  BHCCPs3ful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man 
schafln,,  he  was,  after  a  tedious  trial,  conhncd  for  who  u  indicated  with  success.'  (P.  54.) 
hvo  months  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenaspcrg.  In  0ne  of  tho  tint  ft,,preciable  effect8  of  the  ^ 
182!),  after  having  been  Pnwt-docmt ior  a  year,  he  w  the  lua,  weakcnint,  of  the  .ww„  of  ^ 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  trollitiK  and  directing  the  thoughts.  Then  comes 
Leipsic,  where  his  lectures  on  Dogmatics  and  the  the  „u  ^^ly  ,ic9cribed;  and  accompanying, 
life  of  Christ  proved  es,*cially  attractive  He  was,  and  in  rt  fo,|0wing  it,  there  ^  oUerved  errors 
indeed^  the  first  critical  biographer  of  Christ  who  of  faUo  convjctions,  and  the  predominance 

of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas 
and  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an 
imaginary  character,  but  are  suggested  by  external 
impressions  which  arc  erroneously  interpreted  by 
the_  jiorceptive  faculties.     Finally,  if  the  dose  is 


decidedly  rose  above  the  old  rationalistic  conception 
of  Him  as  merely  an  excellent  moral  teacher,  his 
LdtmJeiw  (1S-J0, 4te  Aufl.  1S54I,  which  appeared  six 
years  liefore  Strauss's,  having  projKieed  as  its  aim 
to  shew  '  how  Jesus  of  Na/areth,  according  to  divine 
destination,  by  the  free  act  of  His  own  spirit, 
and  by  the  opportunities  of  His  time,  became  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'  Vindicating  equally  the 
right*  of  the  individual  religious  consciousness,  and 


sufficiently  powerful,  there  is  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  mind  from  external  things. 

HAS  LAB  HOSPITAL.   See  Gospoot. 
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HASLENGDEN— HASTINGS. 


HA'SLINGDEN,  a  small  manttfacturing  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  ou  and 
around  an  eminence  18  miles  east-south-cast  of 
Preston.  It  has  a  town- hall  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, buildings  of  recent  erection,  and  a  jvirochial 
ch4|M.l,  a  handsome  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is 
3<J0  years  old.  There  arc  also  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Indejvndep'a.  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  Cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures are  extensively  carried  on.  Tn  the  vicinity 
are  coal-mines  and  stone-quarries.  Pop.  (18C1)  of 
township,  10.109. 

HASP  and  STAPLE,  in  Scotch  Law,  the  ancient 
form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject,  L  e., 
projierty  situated  in  a  burgh.  The  heir  was  made 
to  take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door,  as 
a  symbol  of  possession,  and  then  enter  and  bolt 
himself  in.    This  form  is  no  longer  necessary. 

HASSAN  BEN-SABAH,  the  'Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain'  of  European  story,  was  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Assassins  (q.  v.),  likewise  denominated 
Has&uiis  or  Ismanilians. 

HA'SSELT,  a  town  of  Holland,  capita!  of  the 
province  of  Limbourg,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demer, 
17  miles  west- north- west  of  Maastricht  It  is  well 
built,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  distilling,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen  fabrics,  lace,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  9800. 

HASTINAPURA  is  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Rums  (see  Kl'Kl1),  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Mab&bharata.  The  \  ishnu- 
I'urtna  relat«-s  that  it  was  founded  by  Hastin, 
washed  away  by  the  Ganges— under  the  reign  of 
Kichakra.  who,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  had  to 
remove  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Kaits'ilmbl 
—and  at  a  later  period  it  was  undermined  by 
Rdar&ma  It  was  situated  on  the  Gauges,  and 
is  placed  by  Lassen,  in  his  map  to  the  J/hImc/u: 
AU'iihiimtlunite,  about  78'  long,  and  28  50'  lat 

HA'STINGS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  famous  watering-place 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  is  picturesquely 


H.  in  the  beginning  of  th«  10th  c.  was  of  sufficieni 
importauco  to  have  a  mint  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Conqueror  landed  in  1060.  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to  l*e  that 
occupied  by  the  Normans  on  the  night 
to  their  march  against  the  Saxons.  See 
Under  the  Confessor,  H.  became  a  member  of  the 


previous 
Battle. 
r  of  the 

Cinque  Ports,  after  which  it  long  continued  in  great 
repute  for  its  ship-building.     It  has  returned  two 


the 
tary 


members  to  the  imperial  parliament 
reign  of  Edward  lit  Pop.  (1861)  of  pa; 
borough,  23.10& 

HASTINGS,  according  to  the  French  chroniclers, 
the  name  of  a  viking  or  sea-rover  of  the  9th  century. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  France,  most  probably  in  the  second  of 
these  countries.  The  story  of  his  devastations  is 
something  apt  tailing.  From  his  youth  on  to  a  gray 
old  age  his  whole  delight  am-ears  to  have  beeu 
in  pillage,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The  shores  and 
cities  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are 
said  to  have  beeu  repeatedly  wasted  and  burned 
by  him  and  bis  savage  comrades.  As  the  Scandi- 
navian soon*,  however,  Rjieak  of  several  Hastings, 
the  Danish  historian  Suhin  considers  that  the 
French  chroniclers —who  wrote  at  a  much  later 
period—  have  gathered  up  the  confused  fuar-begotten 
traditions  of  the  south-west  of  Europe,  relating  to 
all  the  pirates  of  this  name,  and  applied  them  to  a 
single  personage,  who  has  thus  become  in  their  hands 
rather  a  type  of  the  ferocious  Norse  viking,  than  a 
historical  individual. 

HASTINGS  SAND,  the  lower  division  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  period.  It  consists  of  a  considerable 
thickness  (WOO  feet)  of  sand,  calcifcrous  grit,  clav, 
and  shale  ;  and  differs  very  little  from  the  Weald 
Clay,  the  upper  division  of  the  series,  except  in 
being  a  little  more  arenaceous.  The  strata  havo 
l»cen  dejtosited  in  shallow  fresh  water.  The  sand 
often  exhibits  tine  specimens  of  ripple-marks,  and 
the  clay  which  separates  the  sand -Wis  sometimes 
contains  cracks  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
drying  of  the  bed  on  exitosure.  The  strata  are 
highly  fossiliferous.     There  are  numerous  saurian 

situated  ou  the  shore,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  !  r^'iA^  including  tb«  huge  iguanodoo  and  the  flying 

pterodactyle.    The  remains  of  several  chelonians 


exe  pt  the  south,  which  is  open  to  the  sea,  by  high 
cliffs.  It  is  distant  altout  35  miles  east  of  Chichester, 
and  74  miles  Bouth-east  of  London  by  rail.  It  con- 
sisted untd  recently  of  enly  two  streets,  intersected 
by  a  small  stream  called  the  Bourne  ;  but  is  now  a 
considerable  town,  many  new  streets  and  terraces 
having  Wen  erected  within  the  present  century. 
Stretching  westward  along  the  sea-front  of  the 
town  is  the  Marine  Parade,  a  spacious  terrace, 
which,  joined  and  continued  westward  by  the 
<!rand  Parade  of  St  Leonards-on-Sea,  forms  one  of 
the  fiii-st  sea-walks  in  the  kingdom.  Formerly  an 
insignificant  village,  situated  a  mile  west  «t  II.,  St 
Leonards  is  now  the  Belgravia  of  that  town,  is 
utj'^-d  with  it  by  lines  ot  handsome  houses,  and 
included  with  it  iu  the  population  returns.  The 
chut  |>oiiit  of  interest  in  1L  is  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  cantle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  West 
Cliff,  and  8iip|msed  to  have  I  wen  erected  previous 
U>  the  Norman  invasion.  Fishing  is  the  chief  oecu- 
natmn— nearly  100  boats  are  employed.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  harbour,  the  l*>ats  have  to  be  pulled 
tip  on  the  beach  by  means  of  a  ro|K>  and  windlass 
worked  by  horseqtower.  H.  is  a  great  resort  of 
pulmonary  invalids  during  the  cold  season  of  winter 
and  spring ;  and  in  summer  has  facilities  for  bathing, 
thoutjh  probably  less  desirable  as  a  residence  at 
*hu  season  than  many  other  towns  on  the  southern 


also  occur.  The  fish  belong  chiefly  to  the  ganoid 
or  placoid  orders,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
lepidotus,  whose  conical  palate  teeth  and  thick 
square  enamelled  scales  are  very  frequent  The 
.  shells  belong  to  genera  which  inhabit  tresh  water, 
such  as  Paludina,  Cyclas,  aud  Uuio. 

HASTINGS,  Wakrex,  governor-general  of 
India,  born  lhjcember  6,  17>'f2,  was  descended  from 
an  aneieut  familv  long  settled  at  Daylesford,  in 
Worcestershire.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan  ;  but 
when  only  seven  years  old,  he  resolved  to  recover 
the  manor  and  «-stlte,  which  had  jtassed  out  of  the 
possession  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  tirst 
scholars  of  his  ace,  when,  at  17,  he  was  sent  out 
to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  Having  realised  a  moderate  fortune,  he, 
in  1764,  returned  to  England  In  1769,  he  again 
visited  India,  on  his  appointment  as  member  of  the 
council  at  Madras,  and  in  1772  was  promoted  to 
be  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal.  A 
year  later,  {tarliamcnt  enacted  that  the  chief  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  should  be  styled  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  that  iL  should  be  the  first 
governor- general.  The  finances  of  his  government 
were  in  a  disordered  state,  yet  the  demands  of 
!  the  East  India  Company  for  money  were  incessant 
I  His  first  step  was  to  wrest  certain  rich  provinces 
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fron.  l<ie  Gvsat  Mogul,  and  to  sell  them  to  Sujah 
Dow 'ah,  the  Nabob  of  tlude.  The  Rohill&s  resented 
the  transfer  to  a  cruel  mnBtcr,  and  H.,  for  a 
money  consideration,  infamously  lent  the  nabob  the 
aerviccs  of  the  Company's  army  for  their  sub- 
jugation. The  great  Brahman,  Niincouiar,  was 
put  to  death  by  uis  influence,  in  order  to  strike 
t*  -ror  into  the  native  population.  He  exacted  vast 
su*ns  from  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Kajali  of  Benares,  and 
finally  confiscated  all  his  jio&sessiona  He  fonne<l 
a  treaty  with  Asaph-ul-Dowlah,  the  sou  of  Sujah 
Dowlab,  under  which  the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  the  nabob,  known  as  the  begums  or  princesses 
of  Oude,  were  to  be  strip|»ed  of  their  domaius  and 
treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  (,'omjvany.  These 
were  the  chief  blemishes  of  his  Indian  administra- 
tion ;  but  against  these  are  undoubtedly  to  be  set 
off  great  public  services.  He  was  constantly  tram- 
melled by  orders  from  home,  and  frequently  borne 
down  by  an  able  and  factious  majority  in  council  ; 
yet  he  preserved  the  British  empire  in  India  from 
a  formidable  combination  of  foreign  and  < 


enemies.    He  acted  with  vii 


lomestic 
ur  when  the  war  with 


France  broke  out ;  he  broke  the  imwer  of  Hyder 
AH ;  he  organised  a  system  by  which  justice  was 
dispensed,  the  revenue  collected,  and  peace  main- 
tained. He  encouraged  Asiatic  learning.  When 
he  left  India  in  the  spring  of  178.),  that  great 
em j  tire  was  tranquil.  A  treaty  hat!  been  concluded 
with  Tippoo  Sahib,  son  aud  successor  of  Hyder,  and 
the  Camatic  had  lx?en  evacuated  bv  the  armies  of 
Mysore.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  George  III,  and  the  court  The 
directors  acknowledged  his  services  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks.  The  Whig  opposition  were,  how- 
ever, loud  and  vehement  against  him,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  in  the  Lower  House  a  motion  for  his 
impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  trial  began  in  Westminster  Hall,  February 
12,  1788,  the  managers  of  the  imjieachment  being 
Burke.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Mr  Charles 
(afterwards  Earl)  Grey.  Burke  o|iened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  speech  which  was  extended  over  four 
sittings ;  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Grey  urged  the  charge 
respecting  Cheyte  Sing  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  article  relating 
to  the  princesses  of  Oude.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  impeachment  1»egan  to  decline 
after  these  great  displays  of  rhetoric.  The  trial, 
notwithstanding,  languished  for  upwards  of  seven 
years.  On  the  149th  day  (April  23,  1795),  it  ter- 
minated in  the  acquittal  of  Hastings.  Out  of  400 
peers,  only  29  voted.  The  last  24  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Daylesford,  where,  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  the  occupations  of  a  country  [ 
gentleman,  the  evening  of  his  eventful,  stormy,  and 
checkered  career  was  serenely  jwissed.  He  died 
August  22,  1818,  in  his  80th  year,  and  was  buried 
behind  the  chancel  of  the  pariah  church  of  Dayles- 
ford. Few.  students  of  English  literature  require 
to  bo  reminded  of  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
story  of  his  life  and  his  memorable  impeachment 
has  been  told  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

HAT,  a  well-known  species  of  head- covering, 
which  has  assumed  various  shapes  aud  characters. 
What  we  understand  by  a  hat  is  a  fabric  of  Felt 
(q.  v.),  or  a  silk  material  used  as  a  substitute  for 
felt.  Hats  are  only  a  variety  of  the  still  more 
ancient  cap  and  bonnet  and  were  at  first  made  of 
velvet  silk,  and  other  rich  materials.  Formed  of 
felt,  and  assuming  a  certain  firmness  of  fabric,  hats 
began  to  be  manufactured  in  England  about  1510, 
and  we  hear  of  them  superseding  caps,  or  softer 
headgear,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  1  he  felting  of 
caps  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  long  known 
-  to  this  period ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 


a  knowledge  of  felted  caps  or  hats  had  been  intre» 
duced  by  the  Crusaders.  Wool  was  the  material 
first  employed  in  forming  felt-hats ;  but  in  time, 
as  trade  with  America  was  developed,  the  fur  of 
the  Beaver  (q.  v.),  as  finer  and  softer,  came  into 
use  ;  hence,  the  term  beaver  was  long  synonymous 
with  hat  For  about  three  centuries,  fine  beaver- 
hats,  dyed  black,  and  prepared  with  much  skill, 
formed  the  head-covering  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Great  Britain  ;  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
still  continuing,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  use  the  les 
exjtensive  caps  and  bonnets  according  to  the  fashion* 
of  their  ancestors.    See  BoNXET. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  bcavcr-furlcd  to  attempts 
to  substitute  a  cloth  formed  of  silk  pbish,  drawn 
over  a  pasteboard  frame,  about  1810.  Fheae  wore 
not  very  successful ;  and  hats  of  wool  or  beaver- felt 
were  common  untU  about  1840.  The  high  cost  of 
beaver  at  length  forced  on  the  improvement  of 
silk-hats,  and  now  the  beaver  is  almost  entirely 
superseded ;  while  the  fabrication  of  silk  hat*  bai 
I  lieen  carried  to  great  perfection  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  continental  countries  and  the  United 
j  States.  The  Bilk-hat  consists  of  a  body  and  rim, 
I  usually  made  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cotton  cloth 
saturated  with  varnishes,  to  give  the  fabric  stiff- 
ness, and  make  it  waterproof.  Theae  are  moulded 
on  wooden  blocks  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and  when  the  desired  shape  is  produced, 
the  whole  is  carefully  varnished  over  with  lac  and 
dammar  varnish,  and,  before  dry,  the  fine  silk  plush 
is  applied  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
seams  being  perceived  ;  it  is  then  trimmed  with 
silk  braid  on  the  edge  of  the  brim,  and  a  silken  land 
[  round  the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  brim  ;  and 
the  lining  of  leather  and  thin  Bilk  being  put  in,  it 
is  complete.  Lightness,  glows,  and  durability  are 
the  prime  qualities  of  the  sjlk  hat  ;  and  in  these 
resq>ccts  the  hats  of  New-York  manufacture  deserve 
a  high  commendation.  Very  excellent  hats  are 
made  in  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh;  but  they 
are  heavier  than  those  of  A  m erica. 

As  suggested  by  the  whims  of  Fashion  (q.  v.),  hat* 
have  undergone  a  wide  variety  of  changes  of  shape. 
The  raising  of  the  top  j»art  in  which  the  head  is 
inserted,  and  the  widening  or  diminishing  of  the 
brims,  have  constituted  the  chief  difference*.  Some* 
times  the  top  has  been  high  and  narrow,  sometimes 
high  and  widened ;  and  as  regards  the  brim,  it 
has  sometimes  been  so  broad  as  to  be  looped  np. 
Political  and  religious  differences  have  been  marked 
by  the  form  of  hat.  The  Puritan  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  adopted  the  steeple  hat  (fig.  3),  high  and 
narrow  with  a  broad  brim,  and  devoid  of  ornament, 
as  the  badge  of  his  party.  The  Cavalier,  during  the 
same  era,  wore  a  lower  and  broader  crown,  with  a 
feather  stuck  on  one  side  (fig.  4).  And  a  still 
lower-crowned  hat,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers, 
became  the  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The 
Quaker  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  broad  brim, 
aud  quite  plain,  dates  from  the  origin  of  the  sect  at 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  A  growing  extrava- 
gance in  breadth  of  brim,  led  to  the  device  of  looping 
up  the  back  and  tides,  and  so  was  fashioned  the 
cocked-hat  (fig.  1),  which  was  worn  by  gentlemen 
throughout  the  18th  century.  But  in  this  cocked- 
hat  era  there  were  exceptions  to  the  fashion. 
Beaux,  by  way  of  singularity,  wore  low-crowned 
hats  with  brims  (fig.  2),  and  such  must  be  considered 
the  precursors  of  the  present  round-hat,  which 
finally  sui>erseded  every  variety  of  cocked- bat  at 
the  beginuing  of  the  19th  century.  The  wiiter  of 
this  can  recollect  of  only  three  parsons  wearing 
cocked-hats  as  ordinary  attire  aa  late  a»  lSlfi 
While  cocked-hats  ceased  to  be  i  *ed  by  common 
soldiers  at   the   reform    of   military  costume 
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consequent  on  the  war  with  the  French  Republic, 
officers  in  the  army  continued  till  a  later  period 
to  wear  that  species  of  flattened  cocked-hat  known 


1,  hat  copied  from  a  print  of  the  yr«r  KM-  J,  round 
hat  worn  in  the  T«-»r  178S.  from  K»r'»  Etrhmijt  ' Ed  rt.urui.  ; 
J.  hit  fr«m  a  print  dutrd  1WS,  4,  h»t  e-.pied  from  llollar'» 
foil-let.  irth  portrait  ..f  •  Robert  Drvrreux,  Earle  of  1  i-n,  hi* 
tictrllenoy  Lord  Getierull  of  the  Army.* 

n  the  chaprau  braa—  that  is,  the  hat  which,  by 
being  flattened  up,  could  be  carried  conveniently 
under  the  arm.  This  kind  of  hat  was  disused  by  1 
regimental  officers  about  1812 ;  but  with  slight 
variation  in  shape,  it  is  still  continued  by  field- 
officers  in  European  armies. 

Light,  haudy.  and,  in  effect,  adding  height  to  the 
stature,  the  c<  >mmon  round-hat  is  easily  damaged, 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  rough  wear  in  travelling 
or  when  in  the  country.  These  inconveniences,  as  is 
veil  known,  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety  i 
of  undress  hats,  black  and  gray,  and  some  of  them 
of  felt  almost  as  soft  as  cloth.  Such  are  the  Wide- 
awakes, the  Tom-and -Jerries,  and  an  innumerable 
tribe  of  hats  worn  by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and  youths 
generally.  With  these  exceptions,  the  round-hat, 
with  slight  changes  of  form  from  time  to  time 
as  suggested  by  fashion,  continues  to  lie  the  hat 
proper,  worn  by  all  when  in  ceremonial  dress.  The 
only  professional  hat  in  England  is  that  of  clergymen 
of  the  established  church.  It  is  a  round-hat  of  tine 
heaver,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  is  loop»-d  up  at 
■ides  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shovel. 
This  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  shovel-hat.  During 
the  18th  c,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  gentlemen 
to  wear  gold-lace  bamls  and  edgings  on  their  hats. 
This,  like  some  other  fantastic  decorations  of  attire, 
is  now  resigned  to  footmen  and  other  domestic 
servants  in  liver)*,  whose  hats  and  other  garments 
present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dress  of  our  foppish 
ancestors.  W.  C 

HAT  MONEY,  a  small  duty  or  primage  paid  to 
the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  and  trouble  over 
and  al>ove  the  freight.  The  right  to  it  is  regulated 
entirely  by  custom  of  particular  ]H»rts.  The  name 
is  proliably  derived  from  the  payment  being  origin- 
ally gratuitous,  and  given  to  the  master  on  going 
round  with  the  hat  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
voyrure. 

HATCH,  HATCHWAY.  Hatches  are  square 
or  oblong  openings  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  forming 
the  communications  Iwtween  one  deck  and  another. 
The  fore-hatchway  is  usually  close  abaft  the  fore- 
mast, the  after- hatch  way  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts,  and  the  main-hatchway  immediately 
before  the  main-mast  This  last  is  ordinarily  the 
largest,  and  tlirough  it  goods  are  hoisted  to  and 
from  the  hold.  In  merchant  vessels,  and  especially 
barges,   there  are   frequently  other  hatchways, 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo;  indeed,  is 
some  craft,  the  whole  deck  consists  of  hatehways, 
When  used  for  pur]>oses  of  communication,  a  com* 
panion-ladder  is  placed  from  each  hatchway  to  tli* 
deck  Ijelow.  These  ladders  are,  however,  generally 
limited  to  the  fore  and  after  hatches.  As  he  emerge* 
through  the  latter,  in  asceuding  to  the  up|>er  deck, 
every  officer  and  sailor  touches  his  hat  in  token  o\ 
'salute  to  the  quart. r-deck.'  When  not  so  used, 
the  hatchway  is  covered  by  a  wooden  grating  which 
admits  air  and  sutlicicnt  light  to  those  below,  whdt 
it  protects  men  operating  above  from  accident. 
During  stormy  or  wet  weather,  these  gratings  are 
covered  with  tarpaulings,  securely  fastened,  and  the 
ship  becomes  water- tight  After  an  action  by  board* 
ing,  the  conquered  crew  are  often  battened  down  in 
the  lower  decks,  and  then  made  prisoners  as  they 
are  allowed  to  ascend  through  the  hatchway  one  by 

HA'TCHIE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Mississippi,  United  States,  America, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Ran- 
dolph, about  2o  miles  above  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
It  runs  through  a  fertile  cotton  region,  anH  is  navi. 
gable  by  small  Bteam-boats  about  100  nules  from 
its  mouth. 

HA'TCHMENT,  or  ACHIEVEMENT,  the 
funeral  escutcheon  placed  in  front  of  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  or  elsewhere,  setting  forth  his  rank 
and  circumstances.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  in  its  centre  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  single  or  quartered. 

The  achievement  of  a  baihdor  represents  his  arms 
in  a  shield  complete,  L  e.,  accompauied  with  helmet, 
crest,  mantling,  motto,  and  any  other  external  orna- 
ments to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  on  a  black  ground. 

In  the  achievement  of  an  unmarried  lady,  her  anna 
are  placed  in  a  lozxMige  on  a  black  ground,  but  with- 
out external  heraldic  ornaments  except  in  the  case 
of  a  peeress,  when  her  supporters,  robe  of  estate, 
and  coronet  are  added. 

The  achievement  of  a  husband  whose  wife  sur- 
vives, impales  his  arms  with  his  wife's  in  a  shield 
with  the  external  ornaments  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  ground  of  the  hatchment  being,  under  his  side  of 
the  shield,  black,  and  under  huswife's,  white.   It  the 


ITatchment  of  Husband- 


wife  be  an  heiress,  her  arms  are  not  impaled,  but 
carried  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  The  external 
ornaments  are  appended,  except  the  insignia  of  any 
order  of  knighthood  having  a  circle  or  collar,  with 
which  heralds  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  a  knight 
to  encircle  his  wife's  arms.  On  this  account  the 
achievement  of  a  knight  has  two  shields  placed  side 
by  side,  one  containing  the  husband's  arms  only, 
encircled  by  the  collar,  ribbon,  Ac,  of  the  order, 
the  other  containing  those  of  husband  and  wife : 
the  ground  is  divided  perpendicularly  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  shield,  and  painted  black  and  white. 
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When  the  wife  ia  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  there 
are  also  two  shields — the  dexter  cont  lining  the 
arms  of  the  husband,  with  the  lady's  aims  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence  en  signed  with  her  coronet ; 
the  sinister  lozenge-shaped  with  the  lady's  alone, 
and  each  accompanied  with  its  proper  external 
decorations.  The  ground  is  divided  black  and 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  dexter  escutcheon. 

The  arms  of  a  wife  whoso  husband  survives  are 
impaled  with  her  husband's  arms  in  a  shield,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  heiress,  borne  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  There  is  no  helmet,  crest,  or  mantling, 
but  a  peeress  is  entitled  to  her  robe  of  estate.  The 
ground  under  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  white, 
and  under  the  sinister  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widower  differs  from  that 
of  a  husband,  in  the  ground  being  entirely  black. 

The  achievement  01  a  widow  differs  from  that  of 
a  wife,  both  in  having  the  ground  entirely  black, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  escutcheon,  which  (except 
in  the  case  of  an  escutcheon  of  pretence)  is  lozenge- 
shaj>cd.  The  arms  are  encircled  by  a  silver  cordon 
or  cordeliere,  the  symbol  of  widowhood. 

On  the  decease  of  the  last  of  a  family,  a  death's 
head  surmounts  the  shield  in  place  of  a  crest. 

The  achievement  of  a  reigning  king  or  queen, 
whether  married  or  not,  represents  the  royal  arms 
complete  on  a  ground  entirely  black.  That  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  has  the  insignia  of  his  see 
impaled  with  his  paternal  arms,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  mitre,  and  the  ground  is  per  pale 
ar.  and  sa.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  and  a  king  at  arms,  also  impale  the  arms  of 
office  with  their  family  arms.  In  the  achievement 
of  the  wife  of  a  prelate,  there  are  two  shields — the 
first  containing  the  impaled  .arms  of  the  see  and 
the  bishop,  surmounted  by  a  mitre ;  and  the  second, 
the  family  arms  of  the  bishop  with  those  of  his 
wife.  The  ground  is  all  white,  except  that  part 
which  is  under  the  arms  of  the  wife. 

The  funeral  escutcheon  of  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  differs  considerably  from  that  in  use  in 
England;  it  indicates  not  merely  the  deceased's 
right  to  a  coat  of  arms,  but  his  gentility  of  descent. 
The  hatchment  is  much  larger,  consisting  of  a 
lozenge  above  six  feet  square ;  and  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  which  occupy  the  centre,  are  surrounded 
by  those  of  the  eight  or  sixteen  families  from  whom 
he  derived  his  descent,  the  paternal  quarterings  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  maternal  on  the  left.  The 
deceased  is  not  entitled  to  an  achievement  unless 
all  these  families  had  a  right  to  bear  arms.  On 
the  four  corners  are  deaths'  heads  and  the  initials 
and  title  of  the  deceased,  the  black  interstices  are 


HATFIELD,  a  small  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  7  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Hert- 
ford. It  consists  of  one  considerable  street,  crossed 
by  a  smaller  one;  its  trade  is  unimportant  The 
palace  was  once  the  property  of  tbo  bishops  of 
Ely,  but,  together  with  the  manor,  was  seized  by 
Henry  VI II.,  and  was  afterwards  successively  the 
residence,  before  their  accession,  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hatfield  House,  built  by 
8tr  Robert  Cecil,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  a  tine 
specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  and  interesting  edifice  of  the  13th 
century.   Pop.  (1861)  of  parish,  3871. 

HATRA'S,  a  town  of  Hindustan  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  33  miles  to  the  north  of  Agra,  in 
lat.  27s  36'  N„  and  long.  78s  9'  E.    H.  contains  I 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  of  the  neigh - 

ia  strength,  it  was  at  | 


bourhood.   As.  place  of 


one  time  prominent  in  the  wars  of  the  Doab ;  but 
on  falling,  in  1817,  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
it  was  immediately  dismantled. 

HA'TTERAS,  Caps.   See  Cape  Hatteras. 

HATTI  SHERIF,  sometimes  called  Haiti 
Humayun— i.  c,  exalted  writing,  the  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  every  rescript  of  the  sultan.  The 
hatti  sherifa  are  composed  in  the  Turkish  language, 
and  written  in  the  Arabian  court-hand  Divaoi. 
Above  the  text,  as  a  token  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  rescript,  stands  the  intricate  flourish  or  mark 
of  the  sultan,  usually  in  black,  but  sometimes  in  red 
or  gold.  This  flourish  is  called  Tugra  or  Riahtni 
Sherif— i.  e.,  exalted  sign;  and  the  functionary  who 
8uiKjrscril>e8  it  is  called  Rischandschi,  or  the 
The  hatti  sherif  is  irrevocable.  That  of  Gulhana, 
promulgated  by  Abdul  Medjid,  November  3,  1839 
(renewed  February  18,  1856),  which  guarantees 
life  and  property  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
without  distinction  of  creeds,  has  in  modern  times 
obtained  the  widest  celebrity. 

HATTO,  the  name  of  two  archbishops  of  the 
see  of  Mainz,  who  have  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  first  of 
these  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Mainz  in  891, 
and  died  in  913 — The  second  archbishop  of  that 
name  was  a  raouk  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Rabanus  M auras, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  eucharbtic  con- 
troversies, as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St  Boni- 
face, about  the  year  942.  In  the  second  expedition 
of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  into  Italy,  in  961,  H. 
was  sent  as  his  ambassador  from  Pavia  to  Rome; 
and  after  his  return,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
William,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  and 
continued  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  imperial 
counsels.  Of  his  after-life,  and  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, the  most  opposite  accounts  have  been  given. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  a  zealous  reformer, 
and  an  upright  and  successful  administrator;  by 
others,  as  a  selfish  and  hardhearted  oppressor;  and 
the  strange  legend  of  his  being  devoured  by  rata, 
which  Southey  has  perpetuated  in  his  well-known 
ballad  of  Bithop  If  alto,  is  represented  as  an  evidence 
of  the  estimate  which  was  popularly  formed  regard- 
ing him.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however, 
that  this  legend  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that 
its  real  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  equivocal 
designation  of  the  tower  on  the  Rhine,  Mausethunn, 
near  Bingen,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence.  Mallsethurm  may,  by  a  verv 
slight  modification,  mean  either  Rat  Tower  or  Toll 
Tower,  and  the  latter  name  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  use  to  which  the  tower  continued  even 
down  to  a  late  period  to  bo  devoted.  The  date  at 
which  the  Mallsethurm  was  built  is  unknown,  and 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  not  much  later  than 
the  time  of  Hatto.  It  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes 
in  1635.    Archbishop  H.  died  in  969  or  970. 

HA'TZFELD,  a  small  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Temeser  Banat,  ia  situated  24  miles  wrert  of 
Temesvar,  on  the  railway  between  that  town  and 
Pesth.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  here  extensively 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  corn.  Pop. 
6300. 

HAU'BERK,  a  twisted  coat  of  mail,  sometimes 
extending  only  as  high  as  the  neck,  but  more 
generally  continued  so  as  to  form  a  coif,  leaving 
ouly  the  face  of  the  knight  who  bore  it  exi«oeecL 
In  early  times,  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  sometimes 
terminated  at  the  elbow,  but  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  came  down  to  the  wrist,  and  very 
generally  descended  over  the  hand  in  ihe  f<  rra  of 
a  glove,  either  ono-fingered  or  divided.  In  ihe  J  Itha, 
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the  hauberk  was  worn  under  plate-armour.  See 
Habsboeox. 

HAU'BERT,  an  old  term  in  feudal  law,  to 
denote  the  tenure  of  ward  and  relief. 

HAUCH,  Hajts  Capoten,  one  of  the  best  Danish 
poets  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at  Frederik- 
ihald,  in  Norway,  in  1791 ;  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Christians  in  1821 ;  and  after  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  at 
the  cost  of  the  government,  with  a  view  of 
prosecuting  the  study  of  natural  history,  came  to 
Copenhagen  in  18*27,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Roval  Academy  of  Soroe,  in 
Denmark.  This  post  H.  exchanged  in  1846  for  the 
chair  of  Northern  Literature  in  the  university  of 
Kiel,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holatein  revolution,  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Cojienhagen,  where  the 
dowager-queen,  Maria  Sophia,  offered  him  an 
asylum  at  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg,  where  he  has 
ainoe  then  resided;  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Oehlenachliiger,  in  1850,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  aesthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
IL's  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic  composition— 
ConlrnMtrne  and  Homura— which  appeared  in  1816 
—1817.  attracted  very  little  attention,  but  hiB 
tragedies  of  Titvriu*  og  Bajazet,  Gregory  VII.,  and 
Don  Juan  (1829)  at  once  established  his  reputation, 
which  he  has  fully  maintained  by  his  subsequent 
dramas  of  Karl  den  Feintent  DM  (The  Death  of 
Charles  V.),  Mast  rich  tn  BtUjring  (The  Siege  of 
Maestricht),  Svend  Grathe  (1841),  and  Alarsk  Stig 
(1850),  in  which  he  exhibits  great  powers  of  indi- 
vidual ising  character,  and  portraying  the  local 
eolouriug  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  Many 
of  his  pieces  were  translated  by  himself  into 
German,  and  were  represented  with  success  at  the 
princijial  theatres  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  H.'b 
dramatic  epic,  Hamadryadm,  which  belongs  to  the 
ultra  romantic  school,  has  met  with  less  favour 
among  his  own  countrymen  than  in  Germany, 
where  it  elicited  the  commendatory  notice  of  Tieck, 
Schubert,  and  other  critics  of  note ;  but  his  LyrUke 
Digits  1S42  (Lyrical  Poems),  some  of  which  are 
extremely  beautiful,  enjoy  an  undisputed  j»opularity 
in  Denmark.  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  romances, 
H.  has  shewn  considerable  diversity  of  talent ;  the 
principal  are — En  PolJt  Familie  (A  Polish  Family), 
SlotM  r*d  Rhinen  (The  Castle  on  the  Rhine), 
and  GuUmaffurn  (The  Goldsmith,  1836— 1845),  Sagn 
om  Thoruxdd  Vid/aJe  (1849),  and  Die  Sardische 
&Iyhol»</u>  (in  German).  His  Robert  Fulton  (1853) 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works.  H. 
has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  current  Danish 
and  German  literature,  and  in  his  own  country  his 
with  a  sharp  literary  contest,  in 
which  ho  took  an  active  and 
not  always  a  very  dignified 
part  against  his  country- 
man and  brother-poet,  J.  L. 
Heibcrg. 

HAURIANT,  a  term  in 
Heraldry  applied  to  a  fish 
placed  upright  as  if  to  refresh 
itself  by  sucking  air,  as  in 
the  example  Gules,  three 
lucies  (the  ancient  name 
of  pikes)  hauriant  in  fess 
argent,  the  arms  of  a  family 
»f  the  name  of  Lucy  in  Hertfordshire. 

HAUSER,  Kaspar,  the  foumlling  of  Nuremberg, 
was  found  by  a  citiien  of  that  town  in  the  market- 
ulace,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  May  1828.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
peasant-boy,  and  had  with  him  a  letter  addressed 


to  the  captain  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  horse  at 
Nuremberg.  Being  conducted  to  this  officer  and 
interrogated,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  could 
speak  very  little,  and  was  almost  totally  ignorant. 
1  o  all  auestions  he  replied,  '  Von  Regensburg '  (from 
Regenslturg),  or  4  Ich  woais  nit '  (I  don't  know). 
On  the  other  hand,  be  wrote  his  name  in  firm 
legible  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  btit  with- 
out adding  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  anything  else, 
though  requested  to  do  so.  H.  was  then,  to  judge 
from  his  appearance,  16  or  17  years  old.  Though 
short  and  broad  shouldered,  his  figure  was  perfectly 
well-proportioned.  His  skiu  was  very  white ;  his 
limbs  delicately  formed,  the  hands  and  feet  small 
and  beautiful,  the  latter,  however,  shewing  no  marks 
of  his  having  ever  worn  shoes.  With  the  exception 
of  dry  bread  and  water,  he  shewed  a  violent  dislike 
to  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  His  language  was 
confined  to  a  few  words  or  sentences  in  the  old 
I  Bavarian  dialect.  He  shewed  entire  ignorance  of 
the  most  ordinary  objects,  and  great  indifference  to 
the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  Anion 
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his  scanty  articles  of  clothing  was  a  kandkerch 
marked  K.  H. ;  he  had  likewise  about  him  some 
written  Catholic  prayers.  In  the  letter  which  he 
carried,  dated, '  From  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  place 
unknown,  1828,'  the  writer  stated  himself  to  be  a 
[>oor  day-labourer,  the  father  of  ten  children,  and 
said  that  the  boy  had  been  deposited  before  his  door 
by  his  mother,  a  person  unknown  to  the  writer. 
He  stated  further,  that  he  had  brought  up  the  boy 
secretly,  without  allowing  him  to  leave  the  house, 
but  had  instructed  him  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  adding  that  it  was  the 
boy's  wish  to  become  a  horse-soldier.  The  letter 
enclosed  a  line,  apparently  from  the  mother,  stating 
that  she,  a  poor  girl,  had  given  birth  to  the  boy  on 
the  30th  April  1812;  that  his  name  was  Kaspar;  and 
that  his  father,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
sixth  regiment,  was  dead.  H.  was  treated  by  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  as  a  destitute  boy,  and 
became  the  object  of  general  sympathy.  Binder,  a 
burgomaster,  exerted  himself,  in  particular,  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  young  man  was  involved.  In  the  course  of 
many  conversations  with  him,  it  came  out  that  H.. 
from  his  childhood,  had  worn  only  a  shirt  and 
trousers  ;  that  he  had  lived  in  a  dark  place  under- 
ground, where  he  was  unable  to  stretch  himself  out 
at  full  length  ;  that  he  had  liecn  fed  upon  broad  and 
water  by  a  man  who  did  not  shew  himself,  but  who 
cleaned  and  dressed  him,  and  provided  him  with 
food  and  drink  while  he  w-as  in  a  state  of  natural  or 
artificial  sleep.  His  Bole  occupation  was  playing 
with  two  wooden  horses.  For  some  time  before  he 
was  conveyed  to  Nuremberg,  the  man  had  come 
oftener  to  his  dungeon,  and  had  taught  him  to  write 
by  guiding  his  hand,  and  to  lift  his  feet  and  walk. 
This  narrative  gave  rise  to  various  suppositions  and 
rumours.  H.  was,  according  to  some,  the  natural 
son  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  young  lady  of  high  rank; 
while  others  believed  him  to  be  of  princely  origin,  or 
the  victim  of  some  dark  plot  resisting  an  inherit- 
ance.  Some  incredtdous  persons  lielieved  the  whole 
affair  to  be  an  imposition.  On  the  18th  July  1828, 
H.  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Professor  Daumer. 
The  history  of  his  education  is  remarkable  in  a 
pedagogic  point  of  view,  as  his  original  desire  for 
knowledge,  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  acute 

I  understanding  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge  extended.  His  progress  was,  on 
the  whole,  smalL  On  the  17th  October  1829,  he 
was  found  bleeding  from  a  slight  wound  on  the 
brow,  which  he  said  had  been  inflicted  by  a  man 
with  a  black  head.    All  efforts  made  to  discover  the 

I  perpetrator  were  ineffectual   The  incident  excited 
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a  g"e»t  a  <nsation  ;  H.  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  magistrates,  and  constantly  guarded  by 
two  soldiers.  Anions  the  many  strangers  who  came 
to  sec  II.  was  Lord  Stanhope,  who  became  interested 
in  him,  and  sent  him,  for  the  sake  cf  bis  cducatiou, 
to  Anspach.  Here  he  was  employed  in  an  office  of 
the  court  of  appeal,  but  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself  for  industry,  and  was  gradually  forgotten 
till  his  death  again  excited  attention.  A  strauger, 
under  the  pretext  of  bringing  him  a  message  from  \ 
Lord  Stauhojve,  and  informing  him  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  invited  H.  to  meet  him  in  the 
palace  garden  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14tli  December  1833,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
left  side  H.  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  return 
home  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  assassin- 
ation, bft  died  on  the  17th  Docemlier  1833.  Com- 
pare Dimmer,  Mitthtilunpen  ueber  Kai}>er  Hauser 
(2  vols.  Nuremb.  1832) ;  Fcuerbach,  Kasper  Hauser 
Beitpiet  EintM  VerbrtcJient  am  Sedetdtbcn  (Ansbach, 
1832). 

H  AU'TBOIS,  or  O'BOE,  a  wind  instrument  of  the 
'reed'  genus.  On  account  of  its  piercing  sound,  it 
was  much  used  in  military  bands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  <x,  for  playing  the  melody,  and  from  it  the 
whole  band  used  in  Germany  to  be 
called  Oboietetu  The  hautbois,  at  an 
ly  date,  took  its  place  as  one 
the  essential  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
generally  of  box,  ebony,  cocoa,  or 
rosewood,  and  is  constructed  in  three 
pieces,  or  joints,  forming  a  continuous 
tapering  tube,  about  21  inches  long, 
the  bore  of  which  is  narrow  at  the 
small  end,  and  widens  into  a  bell- 
shaped  opening,  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
at  the  mouth.  In  the  upper  and 
middle  piece  there  are  holes,  by 
stopping  or  opening  which  with  the 
fingers,  the  player  forms  the  notes  of 
the  natural  scale,  the  intermediate 
semitones  being  formed  by  the  keys. 
The  reed  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a 
small  brass  tube  which  fits,  socket- 
wise,  into  the  small  end  of  the  upper 
piece.  The  sound  of  the  hautbois 
is  rich  ;  and  from  its  great  power  in 
■welling  or  diminishing  the  sound, 
it  is  capable  of  every  variety  of 
expression.  Originally,  the  hautbois 
had  but  two  keys,  but  others  have 
from  time  to  time  been  added,  till 
Hautbois:  the  number  is  now  usually  fifteen, 
Bo.'h in'»  Sy»t«m.  and  sometimes  more.  Its  ordinary 
scale  is  that  of  C  natural,  but  by 
means  of  the  keys  it  can  be  played  in  every  key 
with  facility.  Its  range  of  availahlo  notes  is  from 
B  to  G  in  alt.  Tricbert  of  Paris  is  now  the 
most  celebrated  maker. 

Hautbois  is  also  the  name  given  by  organ  builders 
to  a  reed  stop  of  eight  feet  tone,  which  is  made  of 
metal,  similar  in  shape  to  the  real  hautbois,  and 
intended  to  imitate  it  in  its  sound.  Its  reed  is  made 
of  thin  brass.  In  all  English  organs  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable stop  in  the  swell,  where  it  is  most  effective. 
It  is  only  a  treble  stop,  of  which  the  bass  is  the 
bassoon.  In  continental  organs  it  is  found  of 
various  scales,  and  when  very  fine,  is  called  the  Oboe 
d1  amour. 

HAUTE  GARONNE,  to.  See  Gahokxk, 
Haotk,  ftc, 

HAUY,  Rkh6  Just,  a  celebrated  French  miner- 
•legist,  was  born  at  St  Just,  in  Picardy,  28th 
February  1743,  studied  for  the  church,  and  took 


priest's  orders.    His  attention  was  turned  at  a 
comi>arativcly  early  period  of  his  life  to  l>otany, 
but  it  was  not  until  ne  was  38  years  of  age  that, 
in  consequence  of  accidentally  hearing  Daubenton 
lecture  on  the  subject  in  the  Jardin  des  l'lantus, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  mineralogy.  Linnaeus 
had  already   shewn  that   the   regular  form  of 
crystals  is  due  to  the  action  of  forces  which  olx>y 
definite  laws,  and  Rome  de  Lisle  had  ascertained 
that  the  angles  arc  constant  in  different  crystals  of 
the  same  variety;  but  the  true  laws  of  crystallisa- 
tion remained  unknown  until  H.  was  led  to  their 
discovery  by  a  fortunate  accident.    See  his  memoirs 
on  crystallography  and  mineralogy,  amounting  to 
about  100,  published  between  1782  and  1821.  (For 
their  titles  and  dates,  see   PoggcndorfTs  Diog. 
Liter.  JIandiodrterbuch,  pp.  1038-  1040.)    His  most 
important  works  are  his  Traits  de  Minrraloyit 
(Paris,  1801,  4  vols,  with  atlas),  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1822 — 1823;  Traits  Elementaire 
de  Phytvpie  (Paris,  1804,  2  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
edition  appeared  in  1821  ;  TraitS  dtt  Caractcrr* 
Phymque*  des  Pierre*  Prtcieuses,  1817 ;  and  Traiti 
de  Cri/4(allofjrapfiie,  in  2  vola,  with  a  volume  of 
plates,  in  1822.     He  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  Kncychtptdie  Mtthodiquf,  and  the  Dictionnairt 
d H\*L  2tnU    H.'s  narrow  escape  during  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  already  noticed  in  the  memoir  of 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hdaire  (q.  v.).     In  1793,  he  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  in  1794,  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Mines;  in  1795,  teacher  of  physics  at  the  Normal 
School ;  and  finally,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  tho  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.    He  was 
an  Honorary  Canon  of  NAtre-Dame,  and  is,  in  con- 
sequence,  generally  known  as  the   Abbe  HaUy. 
He  died  at  Paris,  3d  June  1822,  leaving  no  wealth 
beyond  the  collection  on  which  he  had  based  hit 
great  discoveries.    This  collection  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

HAVA'NA,  or,  in  English,  the  harbour,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the 
capital  of  Cuba  (q.v.).  It  stands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  island,  in  lat  23*  8'  N.,  and  long.  82*  23'  W. 
Pop.  (1853)  134,225;  at  present  it  is  supposed  to 
reach  nearly  200,000.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
almost  uniform.  In  summer,  the  average  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  is  87*  F. ;  in  M'inter, 
85"  F.  Its  haven  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  while  the  comparatively  narrow  entrance  ia 
still  further  secured  by  six  forts.  H.  engrosses 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreigu  trade  of  the 
colony,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  illicit  importation  of 
Africans,  which  requires  more  secluded  localities; 
and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  and  the  electric 
telegraph  with  several  places  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  south  coast.  Most  of  the  mercantile  nations 
have  establishments  here.  British,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Belgians,  and  Americans,  are  very  numerous.  H. 
is  famous  for  its  cigars,  and  it  has  also  manu- 
factures of  chocolate,  woollen  fabrics,  and  straw- 
hats.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  display  of 
religious  and  political  establishments,  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  botanic  garden,  several  theatres,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  opera-houses  in  existence. 
The  buildings  are  not  very  remarkable,  and  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the  promenade 
of  Isabel  Srrpinde,  running  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  very  line  ;  it  has  a  broad  carriage- way, 
with  shaded  walks  and  several  fountains,  of  which 
latter  there  are  about  50  in  the  city. 

HA'VEL,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a 
liderable  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  has  its  origin 
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in  a  small  lake  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  New 
StreliU,  in  Mecklenburg.  It  flows  southward  from 
it*  source  to  Potsdam,  and  thence  west  and  north- 
vest  to  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  opposite  the  town 
of  W«»rben.  Its  entire  length  is  218  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  to  Furstcnberg,  a  town  within  30  miles  of 
its  bource.  The  H.,  which  throughout  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  course  serves  as  the  connecting  link 
to  a  long  chain  of  lakes,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
internal  trade  of  Prussia.  Of  its  affluents,  the 
Spree,  which  is  longer  than  the  H,  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  mention. 

HAVELOCK,   Major- General  Sir  Hkxry, 
K.C.B.,  was  born  April  5,  1793,  at  Bishop- wear- 
Oflnth,  in  Durham,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant 
and  thip-builder.    He  entered  the  army  a  month 
or  two  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  to 
India  in  182.*),  aud  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.     Iu  1856,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that  invaded 
Persia,     While  al«ent   in   that  country,  news 
arrived  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  he  hastened  to 
Calcutta.    He  was  directed  to  organise  a  small 
movable  column  at  Allahabad,  and  to  push  ou  to 
the  relief  of  the  British  at  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 
He  made  a  forced  march  to  Futtehpur,  where,  at 
the  head  of  2000  men,  lie  engaged  and  broke  the 
rebels.   He  continued  his  march  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  twice  defeated  the  enemy — first  at  Acng,  and 
then  at  the  bridge  over  the  Pandu  Nuddi,  8  miles 
from  Cawnpore.     The  consequence  of  the  latter 
victory  was  the  massacre  of  all  the  European 
women  and  children  in  the  hands  of  Nana  Sahib. 
H.  had  another  battle  to  fight  at  Abirwa,  where 
the  relw'ls  were  strongly  entrenched.    He  turned 
their  left,  and  the  78th  Highlanders  carried  the 
village  in  a  splendid  charge.   He  now  entered  Cawn- 
pore, ami  gazed  with  his  men  upon  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  ladies  and  children.  The 
light  steeled  their  hearts,  and  the  avenging  column 
quitted  Cawnnore  to  advance  ujion  Lucknow.  H. 
er<«sed  the  Ganges,  and  repulsed  the  rebels  at 
Unao,  and  afterwards  on  the  same  day  at  Busserut 
Gunge.     After  fighting  eight  battles  with  the 
rebels,  in  all  which  he  was  victorious,  his  little 
army  found  itself  so  thinned  by  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore. 
Early  in  Septemt>er,  General  Outram  arrived  with 
reinforcements,  and  H.  again  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Lncknow;  Outram,  with  chivalrous  generosity, 
reran  112  to  take  the  command  out  of  his  hands. 
The  relieving  force,  which  mustered  2500  men  and 
17  guns,  routed  the  enemy  at   Mungalwar.  It 
next  engaged  thorn  at  the  Alum  Bagb,  an  isolated 
building,  about  three  miles  from  the  Residency  of 
Lncknow.     H.  and  his  column,  with  desperate 
bravery,  fought  their  way  through  streets  of  houses, 
each  forming  a  se|tarate  fortress,  until  th  gained, 
the  Residency,  to  the  indescribable  joy  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison.    The  victorious  army  were 
now  in  turn  besieged,  but  held  their  own  until 
November,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (now  Lord 
Clyde)  forced  his  way  to  their  rescue.    After  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  H.  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
and  died  November  22,  1857.    Before  his  death, 
news  arrived  of  his  elevation  to  the  distinction  of 
K.C.B.    Other  honours  were  in  store  for  him,  but 
they  came  too  !ate.    He  was  made  major-general ; 
appointed  to  tne  colonelcy  of  the  3d  Foot;  and 
received  a  baronetcy,  with  a  proposed  pension  of 
£1(100  a  year.  The  rauk  and  the  pension  were  given 
to  his  widow,  daughter  of  Dr  Marshman,  an  eminent 
minister  among  the  Baptists.    A  new  patent  of 
baronetcy  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son, 
H.  having  died  the  day  before  the  patent  was  sealed. 

'  subscription, 


has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
H.  was  a  strictly  religious  man  and  a  severe  di*. 
ciplinarian,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  grave 
and  gallant  Puritans  who  fought  and  conquered 
under  Cromwell.  '  For  more  than  forty  years,'  h» 
said  to  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  last  moments.  '  I 
have  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came.  1 
might  face  it  without  fear.'  His  death,  at  the 
moment  when  the  reljcllion  had  been  crushed, 
excited  the  deepest  sympathy  and  regret,  not  only 
in  the  army  of  India,  but  also  among  the  publio 
at  home. 

HAVENS.   See  Harbours. 

HAVER,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Liw  to  denote 
the  person  in  whose  custody  n  document  is.  It 
often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  litigation  it  is 
essential  for  the  court  to  see,  or  for  oue  j»arty  to 
rely,  on  a  document  in  the  hands  of  a  third  j«arty. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  haver  or  holder,  letters  of 
incident  diligence  are  issued,  which  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  him  to  produce  and  exhibit  the 
document,  or  state  on  oath  whv  he  refuses  to  do  so. 
The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the  same  party 
being  merely  summoned  as  a  witness  by  being  told 
in  his  mhpeena  that  he  must  bring  the  document 
with  him ;  or,  if  there  is  no  trial,  he  may  be  examined 
by  commission  or  under  interrogatories. 

HA'VERFORDWEST  (Welsh,  Hwtfordd),  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and 
market-town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  county  of  itself,  occupies  a  highly 
picturesque  situation  on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot 
of  several  steep  hills  on  the  West  Cleddau  River, 
8  miles  north-east  of  Milford,  and  about  270  miles 
west-north-west  of  Loudon.  It  is  well  built,  but 
irre^Tilar,  aud  is  surrounded  by  several  picturesque 
walks.  When  the  Flemings  settled  in  the  district  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  H.  was  one  of  their  priucipal 
stations.  The  castle,  the  keep  of  which  is  now  used 
as  the  county  jail,  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  ceutury.  The 
nave  of  St  Mary's  Church — one  of  the  finest  in 
South  Wales — is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
roof-carving,  and  for  its  skilful  construction  and 
rich  ornamentation.  In  conjunction  with  the 
boroughs  of  Fishguard  and  Narlierth,  H.  returns  a 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  inconsiderable.    Pop.  (1861),  7050. 

HA'VERHILL,  a  town  in  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Merriinac  River,  on  its-  north  bank,  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  32  miles  north  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  jiretty  town,  connected  by  two  bridges  with 
Bradford,  and  the  seat  of  an  active  manufacturing 
industry  in  iron,  woollens,  hats  and  caps,  rail* 
way  carriages,  coaches,  soap  and  candles,  tinware, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  Ac.  In  the  colonial  times, 
it  was  a  frontier  town,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Indians.   Pop.  in  I860,  9095. 

HAVERS,  C lopton,  M.D.,  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  physician,  who,  after  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Utrecht,  where  he  graduated,  settled  in  London 
in  1687.  His  OiUcolorpa  Suva,  or  Some  New  Ob*er~ 
rations  of  the  Bone*  and  the  Parts  Morujinj  to  Uvm 
(8vo,  Lond.  1691),  was  long  a  standard  work,  and 
his  name  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
anatomy  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Haversian  caa-Js 
in  bone.  He  edited  The  Anatomy  of  Man  t  nd 
Woman,  from  Spacher  and  Remmelin  (folio,  Lf  id. 
1691),  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Philosopl  ai 
Transaction*.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  ot 
known. 

HAVERSACK,  a  bag  of  strong  coarse  Uner  in 
which,  on  a  march,  each  soldier  carries  hia  wa 
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bread  and  provisions.  It  is  borne  on  the  left  side 
by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is 
only  used  in  the  held  and  in  cantonments. 

HAVE  RSIAN  CANALS.   See  Bonk. 

HA'VERSTRAW,  a  village  in  New  York,  United 
8tates,  America,  situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  37  miles  north  of  New  York  City. 
Stony  Point,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  lies  in  this  township.  Steam-boats  and 
sloops  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  New  York, 
and  there  are  several  foundries  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  in  I860,  5400. 

HAVI'LDAR,  the  highest  rank  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer  among  native  troops  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  the  Hong  kong  Gun  Lascars,  the 
bavildar  receives  1*  3a.  per  diem ;  but  in  India, 
his  pay  is  somewhat  less. 

HAVRE,  Le  (a  contraction  of  the  original  name, 
Le  Havre  de  Notre  Dame  de  Grace),  the  second 
town  in  the  department  of  Seine-Iuferieure,  France, 
and,  next  to  Marseille,  the  chief  commercial  emjio- 
rium  of  that  country,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  in  lat  49"  2&  16"  N., 
long.  0"  6'  37'  E,  and  108  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
reckoning  in  a  straight  line.  H.  has  direct  com- 
munication with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Hamburg, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Brazil,  United  States,  India,  &c. 
It  is  the  port  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  134  miles  long,  aud  the  continuation 
of  this  line  to  Strasburg  affords  such  facility  of  com- 
munication with  Germany,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  that  country  with  America  is  carried  on 
through  Havre.  For  foreign  trade,  H.  is  the  Liver- 
pool of  France ;  it  receives  annually  from  500,000 
to  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  quantity  imported  ;  it  also  ships  most  of 
the  exports  to  America,  and,  generally  speaking, 
possesses  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country.  The  sum-total  of  its  imports  and 
exports  exceeds  1,300,000,000  francs  (£52,000,000). 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  spices,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  timber,  coal  (from  England),  &c  ;  and 
the  exports,  of  French  manufactured  goods,  of  wine, 
braudy,  oil,  jewellery,  provisions,  &c  ;  and  the  port 
is  visited  by  about  6000  vessels  annually.  It  has 
also  about  50  vessels  aud  1500  men  occupied  in  the 
whale- lishcry,  but  this  business  is  fast  declining.  H. 
also  possesses  manufactories  of  paper,  sulphuric  acid, 
tobacco,  cotton  goods,  starch,  lace,  oil,  machinery, 
rones,  salt,  &c,  also  sugar-refineries ;  the  annual 
value  of  the  manufactures  being  estimated  at 
£2,500,000.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  accessible 
in  France,  and  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel 
formed  by  two  long  jetties  stretching  from  cast  to 
west,  and  which,  owing  to  the  current,  requires 
little  dredging.  This  channel  leads  to  the  avant- 
port  (outer  harbour),  which  is  occupied  by  great 
numbers  of  coasters,  and  within  this  avaut-port  are 
capacious  wet  docks,  capable  of  accommodating  j 
600  ships.  The  largest  of  these  is  L'Eure,  which  I 
contains  700,000  square  feet  Am«ug  the  dry  docks,  . 
one  in  course  of  construction,  515  feet  long  and  112  ' 
broad,  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  sending  large  steamers  for  repairs  to 
Southampton.  A  new  basin  is  under  construction 
in  the  plain  ot  the  Leure,  which  will  measure  about 
53  acres.  H.  was,  till  lately,  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts and  lofty  walls ;  but  these  were  demolished,  to 
admit  of  the  extension  of  the  town,  which  has  now 
absorbed  the  neighbouring  communes  of  Ingouville  I 
and  Graville  1'Heure,  ana  numbers  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  noticed 
the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St  Francis,  the 
neir  City  Hall  (built  in  the  style  of  the  Tuileries), 
tho  tower  of  Francis  L,  Exchange,  Mansion-house, 


Arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  number  of  elegant  villas 
which  clothe  the  slopes  of  Ingouville.  The  principal 
institutions  are  a  Royal  School  of  Navigation,  a 
School  of  Applied  Geometry,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing 20,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
is  modern.  H  was  founded  in  1509  by  Louis  XLL, 
on  the  site  of  a  fishing  village,  and  was  intended  as 
a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  French  navy.  It 


greatly  extended  and  improved  by  his  successor, 
Francis  I.,  and  from  his  time  rapidly  rose  in  import- 
ance, especially  as  the  rival  harbour  of  Hardeur  was 
being  gradually  silted  up  with  sand  The  names 
of  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Vauban,  Napoleon,  4c,  are 
connected  with  the  improvements  and  additions 
made  to  the  original  harbour.  It  was  bombarded 
by  the  British  in  1694,  1759,  1794,  and  1795.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  it  became  the  entrepot  and  chief  seat 
of  operations  of  the  French  East  India  and  the 
Senegal  and  Guinea  Companies.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Ber- 
nardin  St  Pierre  (author  of  Paul  and  Virginia),  and 
Casimir  Dclavigne.  The  statues  of  the  last  two 
are  placed  in  frout  of  tho  library  facing  the  harbour. 

HAWAI'I.   See  Sandwich  Islands. 

HA' WAS  A,  or,  more  properly,  Acssa,  formerly 
an  important,  but  now  a  decayed  town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  capital  of  the  country  of  Adal  (q.  v.),  if 
situated  on  the  Hawash,  in  lat.  1 1°  3*/  N.,  and  long. 
41*  45'  E  It  is  still  the  seat  of  some  traffic,  a 
perjx'tual  fair  or  market  being  held  here,  at  which 
salt,  blue  calico  cloth,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
are  said  to  l>e  the  chief  articles  of  sale.  About 
H.,  however,  little  has  yet  been  ascertained.  Pop 
estimated  at  between  5000  and  6000. 

HA' WASH,  a  considerable  river  of  Abyssinia,  has 
its  origin  near  the  south-western  bonier  of  the  Shoa 
territory,  in  lat  alwut  90"  N.,  and  long,  about  38*  E. 
It  flows  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  forming 
throughout  three-fourths  of  its  course  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundary  of  Shoa,  and  separating  that 
couutry  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Galls* 
tribes.  It  then  flows  through  the  territories  of 
the  Mudaito  tribes,  and  falls  into  Lake  Aussa,  in 
lat  1 1"  35'  N.,  and  long.  41°  50*  R  The  name  of  the 
country  of  Abyssiuia  (called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs) 
probably  originated  in  that  of  the  river. 

HAWFINCH  {CoceothratuUs  vulffariA),  a  bird  of 
the  Grogbeak  (q.  v.)  genus,  and  the  finch  family 
{FrimjiUida).  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
chaffinch ;  tho  adult  male  has  the  crown  and  back 
chestnut  brown,  the  neck  and  nimp  gray,  the  wuigs 
partly  black,  the  larger  wing-coverts  white.  Some 
of  the  quill-feathers  are  rounded  and  hooked  at  the 
end  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  H.  is  a  very 
shy  bird,  avoiding  man,  aud  therefore  often  unob- 
served in  districts  where  it  is  by  no  means  ran*. 
It  is  gregarious.  It  lives  chiefly  in  forests  builds 
its  nest  on  the  highest  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds 
very  much  on  beechmast  and  the  kernels  of  the 
haw,  plum,  cherry,  Ac  It  sometimes  visits  gardens 
in  search  of  green  pease,  and  other  garden  ve st- 
able*. It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  ports  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  widely  diffused 
over  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 

HAWICK,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  most 
considerable  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  theTeviot  and  the  Slitrig,  10  miles 
south-west  of  Jedburgh,  and  53  miles  south-cant  of 
Edinburgh  by  railway.  Some  of  the  churches  and 
bank-offices  are  elegant  modern  buildings,  ami  the 
town  contains  several  relics  of  antiquity  worthy  ol 
mention.  Among  these  are  the  Tower  Inn,  put  ol 
fortress,  and  the  retului.*  of 
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tbe  barons  of  Drumlanrig,  the  superiors  of  the 
town ;  anil  the  Moat,  a  circular  mound,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  remote  times  txith  as  tbe 
place  of  assembly  and  deliberation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  H.  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
Tweeds  (q.  v.)  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  has  long 
been  known  as  the  great  seat  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture  in  Scotland.  The  Tweed-trade  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  of  late  yeaia, 
and,  besides  the  manufacturers,  resident  wholesale 
merchants  are  largely  engaged  in  it  The  stocking 
manufacture  was  commenced  in  1780.  Plaids, 
shawls,  blankets,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured 
in  tbe  town.  In  1862  there  were  fifteen  manu- 
facturing firms,  numerous  stocking-frame  shops, 
and  fourteen  mdls,  thirteen  of  which  were  driven 
by  steam  and  water  combined,  and  one  by  water. 
About  1. 854,800  lbs.  of  Cheviot,  and  950,000  lbs.  of 
Australian  wool  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
ancient  municipal  constitution  of  the  burgh,  founded 
on  a  charter  granted  by  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig, and  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary,  was  reformed 
by  special  act  of  parliament  in  1861.  The  corpora- 
tion now  consists  of  fifteen  councillors,  elected  by 
£10  householders,  three  for  each  of  five  semrate 
wards.  The  councd  elect  a  provost  and  two  imilics 
from  their  number,  as  in  royal  burghs.  By  this 
act,  the  burgh  boundaries  extend  into  tbe  adjoining 
parish  of  Wilton.    Pop.  (1861)  8138. 

HAWI'ZA,  a  large  and  important  Arab  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  is  situated  in 
1st  31*  15'  X.  and  long.  48"  E,  80  miles  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Shuster.  Previous  to  1835,  the  river 
Kerkhah  flowed  through  the  town  from  east  to 
west;  but  a  canal  having  been  made  to  irrigate  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  and 
whose  level  was  lower  than,  that  of  the  vicinity, 
the  waters  of  the  river  buret  through  the  new 
opening,  and  are  now  lost  in  a  marsh,  15  miles 
north  of  Hawlza.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  can 
now  obtain  water  only  by  digging  wells  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  river.    Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. 

HAWK,  a  term  often  applied  to  almost  all  the 
FaltnnUI<r,  except  the  largest  eagles,  but  also  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  to  designate  a  section  of  tbe 
family,  reckoned  among  the  iynokle  birds  of  prey, 
having  the  wings  so  short  as  not  to  extend  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  bill  short  and  curving 
fnim  the  l»ase.  In  many  of  their  characters  and 
habits,  however,  they  make  a  very  near  approach  to 
(he  true  falcona  The  species  are  numerous,  are 
arranged  in  several  genera,  and  are  distributed  over 
tbe  world.  Examples  of  two  of  the  most  important 
genera  are  the  Goshawk  (q.  v.)  and  Sparrowhawk 
(q_v.)  of  Britain. 

awK  frequently  occurs  as  a  charge  in 
Heraldry,  and  may  lie 
Hawk.  belled,  jessed,  and  mr- 

vellrd.  The  hawk's 
bell,  itself  used  as  a 
separate  charge,  is 
attached  to  the  leg 
of  the  bird  bv  jesses 
or  thongs  of  leather. 
Lore.  Bell.  Varvels     are  rings 

attached  to  the  end  of 
the  jesses.  The  hawk's  lurt,  also  a  heraldic  charge, 
consists  of  two  wings  joined  with  a  line,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  ring.  The  line  is  sometimes 
nowrd  or  knotted. 


HAWKERS,  or  PEDLERS,  persons  who  go 
from  town  to  town,  or  door  to  door,  selling  wares, 
goods,  or  merchandise.  Hawkers  in  Great  Britain 
require  (with  the  exceptions  after  mentioned)  to 


take  out  an  annual  licence  to  enable  them  to  sell 
goods  in  this  way ;  and  to  get  the  bcence,  they 
require  a  certificate  from  the  clergyinnu  of  ths 
place  where  they  reside,  and  two  inhabitants, 
attesting  them  to  be  of  good  character  and  repu- 
tation, or  a  certilicate  from  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  superintendent  of  police.  Their  pack  must 
l>e  marked  with  the  words  '  licensed  hawker,'  and 
so  these  words  must  apjx?ar  where  a  room  is  hired 
for  selling  tho  goods.  They  are  prohibited  from 
dealing  in  smuggled  or  stolen  goods,  and  in  spirits, 
and  from  selling  by  auction  unless  in  the  placo 
where  they  reside.  They  must  shew  their  licence 
when  demanded  by  officers  of  custom  or  excise,  or 
by  any  persou  to  whom  the  goods  are  offered  for 
sale.  Severe  penalties  are  incurred  when  these 
enactments  are  infringed,  and  such  penalties  are 
recoverable  before  justices  of  the  peace.  The  licence, 
if  for  six  months,  is  £1  ;  and  if  for  one  year,  i2 ;  and 
if  to  travel  with  one  horse  (exceeding  in  height  13 
hands)  the  duty  was,  on  3d  June  1862,  reduced  from 
£8  to  £4.  By  the  same  act  (25  Vict  c  22,  s.  40),  a 
boon  was  conferred  on  hawkers  of  allowing  them  to 
take  out  half-yearly  licences  at  the  above  rate.  By 
a  recent  enactment  also  (24  and  25  Vict,  c  21,  s.  8),  a 
hawker  may  now  carrv  tea  and  coffee  for  sale,  which 
formerly  could  not  be  sold  except  in  a  licensed 
house.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  when 
an  ordinary  trader,  who  sends  goods  to  a  distance 
for  sale,  incurs  a  penalty  for  not  being  licensed.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  incur  the  penalty,  that 
the  person  should  go  from  town  to  town,  provided 
he  go  from  the  place  where  he  lives  to  another  place 
where  he  is  not  a  householder,  and  there  sells.  But 
an  exception  exists  to  the  necessity  of  a  licence  in 
all  cases  where  the  person  is  merely  a  commercial 
traveller,  or  the  real  worker  or  maker  of  the  goods 
he  sells,  or  the  servant  of  the  maker,  or  where  he 
sells  printed  papers  licensed  by  authority,  or  sells 
fish,  fruit,  or  victuals,  or  where  he  is  a  tinker, 
cooper,  glazier,  pluml>cr,  harness-mender,  and  carrier 
materials  for  mending  kettles,  tubs,  household 
goods,  &<x 

The  reason  why  the  state  imposes  this  tax  on 
hawkers  is,  that  they  have  great  advantages  over 
regular  shopkeepers,  as  they  pay  no  rent,  and 
often  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  dealing 
at  shops.  As  thf>y  thus  are  enabled  to  undersell 
the  shopkeepers  without  any  loss  of  profits,  it  is 
but  fair  that  thev  should  contribute  something  to 
the  expenses  of  the  country,  like  ordinary  citizens 
who  pay  taxes. 

HA'WKESBURY,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  East  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific  at  Broken  Bay, 
about  20  inUes  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  Its  entire 
course  does  not  exceed  60  miles,  the  dividing  ridge 
of  mountains  being  here  very  near  to  the  coast. 
Pitt  Town.  WUl)erforoe,  and  Windsor  are  situated 
on  its  banks,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to 
four  miles  above  the  last-mentioned  place.  The  H,, 
even  in  this  laud  of  floods,  is  remarkable  for  its 
inundations.  In  1808,  the  water  rose  86  feet;  and 
in  1844,  it  rose  20  feet  in  a  few  hours. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  Johx,  an  English  navigator, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520.  He  has  the 
infamous  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman 
that  trafficked  in  slaves.  His  'commercial'  career 
ended  in  1568,  after  which  we  find  him  more 
honourably  employed.  He  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1573,  knighted  for  his  services  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  engaged  in  making  havoc  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  trade.  In  1595,  along  with  hiB  kins- 
man, Drake,  he  commanded  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Suamsh  settlements  111  that  nart  of  the 
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world,  bnt  died,  November  21,  in  the  same  year. 
H.  founded  a  hospital  at  Chatham  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  and  sick  sailors. 

HAWK-MOTH,  a  name  sometimes  used  to  com- 
prise all  the  lcpidoptcrous  insects  of  the  section 
Crepuscularia,  the  Linnnsan  genus  Sphinx.  They 
have  a  spine  or  stilF  bristle  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
each  of  the  hind-wings,  and  these  being  received  in 
corresponding  hooks  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore- 
wings,  attach  them  together.  Their  wings  are 
generally  covered  with  a  looser  down  than  those 
of  butterflies.  The  body  is  rather  large  and  thick. 
Notwithstanding  the  name  Crepuscularia,  signifying 
that  their  period  of  activity  is  that  of  twilight,  ana 
which  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  greater  number, 
many  of  them  may  Imj  seen  darting  from  flower  to 
flower  even  at  mid- day,  or  hovering  over  flowers, 
from  which  they  suck  the  honey  by  their  long  pro- 
bo..  >..  They  make  a  loud  humming  noise  with 
their  wings,  and  are  insects  of  very  rapid  and  power- 
ful flight  Their  caterpillars  have  always  16  feet 
A  peculiar  position  which  the  caterpillars  often 
assume  has  led  to  the  name  Sphinx,  l>ecause  of  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  sculptured  monster  of 
Egypt  Their  chryBalids  are  cylindrical,  free  from 
points  and  angular  prominences,  blunt-headed,  with 
a  conical  abdomen,  and  are  sometimes  enclosed  in 
cocoons,  sometimes  concealed  in  the  earth.— The 
name  Hawk-moth  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  division 
of  the  Crepuscularia,  of  which  the  genus  Sphinx,  as 
now  restricted,  is  the  type,  and  of  which  the  Death's 
Head  Moth  (q.  v.)  is  an  example.  Their  caterpillars 
are  smooth  and  elongated.  The  name  Hawk- 
moth  appear!  to  be  derived  from  the  hovering 
motions  of  these  insects,  resembling  those  of  hawks 
looking  for  prey. — Many  hawk-moths  are  natives 
of  Britain ;  they  are  more  abundant  in  warmer 
climates.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  wido  geogra- 
phical range. 

HAWKSBEE,  or  HAUKSBEE,  Francis,  a 
natural  philosopher  of  considerable  eminence,  was 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c,  and  died  abont 
1730.  He  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society  in  1705,  and  was  apjiointed  to  the  office 
of  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Society,  and  in 
1723  he  was  elected  assistant-secretary.  He  contri- 
buted 43  memoirs  to  the  PhUo»op?iic<d  Transaction*, 
chiefly  on  chemistry  and  electricity.  Of  his  experi- 
ments in  the  latter  department  Br  Thomson,  the 
historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  observes,  that  4  they 
constitute  the  beginning  of  the  science,  and  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  that 
particular  subject  were  doubtless  of  considerable 
service  in  promoting  electrical  investigations.' 
All  these  memoirs  appeared  between  the  years 
1704  and  1713.  His  chief  independent  work 
was  published  iu  1700,  and  was  entitled,  Physico- 
Mechanical  Experiment*  on  various  SuJtjecls ;  touch- 
ing Light  and  Electricity  producible  on  Uie  Attrition 
of  Bodies.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
improvement  of  the  earlier  air-pumps  of  Boyle, 
Papin,  and  Hooke  (a  subject  fully  discussed  in 
Wilson's  Religio  Chemici,  pp.  215—218),  and  for 
being  the  first  who  used  glass  in  the  electrical 
machine. 

HAWK  WEED  {Hieracium),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Composite,  sub-order  Ciclioracea: 
The  species  are  annual,  or  more  generally  perennial 
plants,  some  with  leafless  scapes,  one-flowered  or 
many-flowered,  and  some  with  leafy  stems ;  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  involucres  in  many  species  being 
hairy.  They  are  very  numerous,  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, mrticularly  abounding  in  Europe.  A  num- 
ber are  natives  of  Britain,  and  some  of  them  are 


very  common  plants.  The  flowers  are  generally 
yellow,  but  the  Orange  Hawkweed  (//.  aurantiacum), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  doubtful  native 


Orange  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  aurantiacum). 

of  Britain,  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  rich 
orange  flowers.  It  is  a  perennial,  about  two  feet 
high. 

HAWSE,  the  situation  of  the  cables  in  front  of 
a  ship's  bow,  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchon 
out  forward— one  on  the  starboard,  the  other  oo 
the  port  bow.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
small  distance  ahead  of  a  ship,  or  between  her  bo* 
and  the  anchors  at  which  she  ridee ;  as,  for  instance. 


L  Hawse  Holea    2  Hawser. 


when  it  is  said  of  another  vessel '  she  sailed  athwart 
our  hawse,'  or  '  she  anchors  in  our  hawse.'  When 
the  two  cables  pass  directly  to  their  anchors,  with- 
out crossing  or  chafing  at  the  hnwge-holes  by  which 
they  enter  the  ship,  the  vessel  is  add  to  have  s 
•  clean  hawse.' 

HAWSER.    See  Ropk. 

HAWTHORN  (Cmkegus  oxyacantha  ;  tee 
Crat-sous),  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  ol 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  common 
in  Britain,  and  much  planted  both  for  hedges  and 
for  ornament  It  varies  in  height  from  six  .t  eight 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  It  has  n.un«ush 
obovate  3 — 5-lobed  deciduous  leaves,  and  corymbs, 
generally  of  white,  rose-coloured,  or  sometimes"  deep 
crimson  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  small  r«*i  fruit 
(haws)  with  yellow  pulp,  the  central  stony  part 
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bearing  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  pulp.  The 
fruit  remains  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have 
ialleu,  ami  affords  winter-food  to  birds.   There  are 
many  varieties  of  H.,  and  curiously  enough,  some 
have  only  one  style,  whilst  some  have  several.  The 
variety  called  Glastonbury  Thorn — because  sup- 
pose*! to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  Abbey — is 
remarkable  for  its  early  flowering,  which  often  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  winter,  whilst  the  common 
kind  is  not  in  flower  till  May  or  June.    The  winter 
flowers  of  the  Glastonbury  variety  are,  however, 
not  generally  followed  by  fruit,  and  a  second  flower- 
ing often  takes  place  in  the  same  year.  The  common 
H.  is  often  popularly  called  May,  from  the  season  of 
its  flowering  in  England.    It  is  also  called  White- 
thorn, in  contradistinction  to  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn. 
The  use  of  the  H.  for  hedges  is  almost  universal  in 
Britain.   It  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  apples  and  other  Pomacccc  It 
attains  a  great  age,  and  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  although,  when 
young,  it  shoots  up  rapidly.     The  wood  is  very 
hard,  close-grained,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is 
apt  to  warp.    A  fermented  liquor,  which  is  very 
intoxicating,  is  made  from  the  fruit  in  many  parts 
of  France. 

The  H.  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  hedge-plant, 
in  consequence  of  its  strong  and  plentiful  spines,  its 
long  life,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  very  various 
•oils.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  propagated  by  seed ; 
the  haws  are  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  with  a  mixture 
of  sand  or  fine  mould,  and  in  a  year  or  sixteen 
month*  after,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  ground  carefully 
prepared  bv  digging  and  manuring  with  well  rotted 
The  seed 


seed-drills  are  al>ont  sixteen  inches 
apart.  The  young  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  earth  about  them  occasionally  stirred  with 
the  hoe.  They  often  grow  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
two  feet  in  the  first  season.  They  are  commonly 
once  transplanted  before  their  final  planting  to  form 
hedges.  See  Hedges.  II.  hedges  bear  trimming 
very  well,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  plant 
to  spread  out  above,  can  be  counteracted,  so  as  to 
make  the  hedge  as  it  ought  to  be,  widest  at  bottom ; 
but  unless  the  soil  is  very  favourable,  some  of  the 
plants  are  apt  to  die,  and  form  gaps,  which  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  fill  up  with  fresh  plants. — Young 
H.  plants  are  called  quicks  or  quicksets,  because  used 
to  make  living  {quick)  fences. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel,  a  distinguished 
American  author,  born  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1804.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  182.'),  Longfellow  being 
one  of  lua  class -mates.  He  published  in  1832  an 
anonymous  romance,  which  he  has  never  claimed, 
and  which  has  not  been  identified  by  the  public 
In  18117,  he  published  a  collection  of  Tunce-told 
Tile*,  no  called  because  they  had  previously 
appeared  in  annuals  or  other  periodicals.  In  1843, 
It  removed  to  Concord,  and  resided  for  some  time 
in  an  old  manse  or  parsonage,  from  the  windows  of 
which  its  inmates  looked,  it  is  said,  upon  the  first 
battle  of  the  revolution  (April  19,  1775).  In  1846, 
he  gave  to  the  world  a  delightful  volume  of  sketches 
and  tales,  entitled  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the 
custom  house  at  Salem,  and  held  office  there  for 
three,  yean.  In  1850,  appeared  his  Scarlet  Letter, 
a  strange  and  singularly  fascinating  story  of  early 
New  England  life,  which  at  once  raised  its  author 
to  the  first  rank  among  American  writers  of  fiction. 
In  1851,  he  published  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
in  1852  appeared  his  Blithedale  Romance;  and  in 
1859,  Transformation,  which  is  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  best  of  all  his  works.  In  1853,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  United  States 


consul  at  Liverpool,  which  office  he  held  for  four 
years.  All  critics  concede  H.'s  power  to  awaken 
in  his  readers  an  intense,  sustained,  and  almost 
painful  interest ;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
tone  of  some  of  his  works  is  unheal thfuL  The  fire 
with  which  the  Scarlet  Letter  glows,  observes  one 
critic,  '  is  not  the  glow  of  natural  life,  but  the  hectic, 
of  disease,  which  burns  upon  the  checks  of  its  actors.' 
Another  doubts  whether  {Missions  and  tragedies  like 
those  introduced  into  the  last-named  romance  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  fiction,  but  adds:  'If  sin 
and  sorrow  in  their  most  fearful  forms  are  to  be 
presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  have  rarely  been 
treated  with  a  loftier  severity,  purity,  and  sym|»athy, 
than  in  Mr  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter.'  We  should 
fail  to  do  justice  to  H.'s  merits  should  we  pass  over 
without  especial  notice  the  fresh  and  transparent 
beauty  of  his  style.  In  the  language  of  Mr  Long- 
fellow: 'It  is  as  clear  as  running  waters  are; 
indeed,  he  uses  words  merely  as  stepping-stones, 
upon  which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound,  his 
spirit  crosses  and  recrosses  the  bright  and  rushing 
stream  of  thought' 

HAY  (Oer.  heu,  Dutch,  hoy;  probably  from  the 
root  of  Ger.  hauen,  Eng.  hew,  to  cut),  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  grasses  or  other  plants  dried  for  Fodder 
(q.  v.)  of  cattle.  Throughout  the  grazing  and  dairy 
districts  of  England,  aud  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  hay- harvest  is  as  important  as 
the  corn-harvest,  and  a  large  breadth  of  old  pasture 
is  annually  cut.  In  Scotland,  however,  little  of  this 
old  natural  grass  is  converted  into  hay,  and  the 
crop  consists  mainly  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  This 
requires  less  turning  and  labour  than  the  closer 
succulent  natural  grass,  and  with  twice  turning,  and 
a  week  or  ten  days'  drying,  will  generally  be  fit  for 
the  rick,  into  which  the  English  farmer  at  once 
places  it.  In  Scotland,  the  weather  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  fit  the  hay,  within  a  moderate  time, 
for  a  large  rick,  and  the  practice  is  to  put  it,  after  a 
few  days,  in  cocks,  containing  one  or  two  hundred- 
weight, and  thence,  after  another  week,  into  what 
are  technically  called  tramp-ricks,  containing  from 
one  to  two  tons.  From  these  it  is  transferred  at 
any  convenient  time  to  the  rick-yard.  This  prac- 
tice, although  almost  universal  in  the  north,  is 
attended  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and,  more- 
over, bleaches  and  dries  up  the  hay,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  straw,  and  preventing  that  gentle 
heating  which  English  farmers  desire  both  in  their 
clover  and  grass  hay. 

The  management  of  the  natural  grasses  of  which 
most  English  hay  consists  is  somewhat  different, 
and  the  process  is  seen  in  perfection  in  Middle- 
sex and  various  of  the  counties  about  London. 
The  great  matter — too  generally  overlookwl  in 
Scotland — is  to  preserve  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  grass ;  and  this  can  only  l>e  done  by  keeping 
it  constantly  turned,  and  having  it  rapidly  dried, 
if  )K>ssible,  without  the  deteriorating  washing  of 
repeated  rains.  Artificial  drying  best  attaius  this 
end,  but  is  of  course  impracticable  on  the  large 
scale.  In  the  best  style  of  English  hay-making, 
the  grass,  after  being  cut  with  the  scythe  or 
machine,  and  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  is  shaken 
and  spread  out  by  means  of  forks  or  of  a  Udding- 
machine  drawn  by  a  horse.  It  is  not  allowed  to  lie 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  before  evening,  is 
drawn  together  by  rakes  into  wind  rows,  which,  if 
there  is  any  prospect  of  rain,  are  made  up  into  small 
heaps  or  cocks  It  is  again  spread  out  next  morning, 
or  on  the  return  of  favourable  weather ;  and  when 
the  operations  are  expedited  by  wind  and  sun,  the 
hay  will  be  ready  for  the  rick  by  the  second  or 


third  day 
the  time 


There  is,  however,  much  difference  in 
which  the  hay  requires  to  he  out; 

til 
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tbi  bulk  of  the  crop  and  the  quality  of  the  land 
mast  be  especially  considered.  When  the  grasses 
arc  rut,  as  they  should  be  when  in  bloom,  ami 
before  their  seed  rijtens  and  their  stems  get  tough 
and  hard,  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  require  careful  makiug,  but  produce  then 
the  most  nutritive  and  palatable  hay.  As  soon  as  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  put  at  once  into  the 
etack  or  rick,  and  well  trodden  down.  A  certain 
amount  of  heating  improves  the  flavour,  and  renders 
the  hay  more  palatable  to  every  sort  of  stock. 
When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  imperfectly 
made,  or  picked  up  too  soon,  it  get*  overheated,  and 
becomes  dark  brown  or  black,  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties are  diminished ;  it  is,  moreover,  apt  to  dis- 
agree with  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  can  only  be 
profitably  used  when  mixed  with  straw  and  cut 
into  chaff.  Hay  put  together  when  damp  from  rain 
or  dew  docs  not  heat,  as  when  it  contains  an 
undue  amount  of  natural  moisture,  but  speedily 
moulds.  When  hay  has  been  weathered  and  injured 
by  repeated  rains,  it  may  be  rendered  more  pala- 
table by  scattering  a  little  common  salt  over  the 
rick  whilst  it  is  being  built.  Throughout  Scotland, 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  is  very  gene- 
rally used  alike  for  the  clover  and  grass  hay.  In  the 
midland  and  southern  districts  of  .England,  the  best 
bay  is  generally  got  up  in  June ;  but  in  Scotland, 
little  is  carried  until  the  middle  of  J uly.  When  the 
crop  is  good,  and  everything  done  well,  the  cost  of 
hand  and  horse  labour  expended  upon  the  hay 
before  it  is  safely  ricked  will  approach  20*.  per  ton. 
The  crop  averages  from  one  to  two  tons  j>er  acre. 
Ilay  that  has  stood  for  seed  is  tougher  and  less 
nutritive  than  that  cut  earlier,  for  the  su^ar,  gum, 
and  gluten  of  the  matured  seed  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  stems,  which  are  then  apt  to  be  little 
better  than  straw.  For  milch  cows,  well-made 
English  hay  is  deservedly  prized ;  but  good  clover- 
hay  is  richer  in  albuminous  matters,  and  better 
adapted  for  horses  and  sheep. 

HAYBOTE,  in  English  Law,  is  an  implied  right 
or  liberty  of  a  tenant  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood 
off  the  lands  he  occupies,  to  repair  the  hedges,  gates, 
and  fences  thereof.  It  also  includes  wood  taken  to 
make  rakes  and  forks  for  gathering  hay,  whence  the 
name  is  derived. 

HAYDN,  Joseph,  a  German  composer,  was  born 
at  the  village  of  Rohrau,  on  the  confiues  of  Hungary 
and  Austria,  31st  March  1732.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  i>oor  wheelwright;  and  manifesting  great  musical 
talent,  he  was  received,  at  the  age  of  eight,  into  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen's,'  at  Vienna 
Here  he  remained  till  his  16th  year,  acquiring  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his 
art,  by  singing  the  music  of  tho  best  Italian  and 
German  religious  composers.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, his  voice  broke,  and  he  lost  his  place  as  a 
chorister.  He  now  gave  lessons  in  Vienna,  played 
in  the  orchestra,  occupied  himself  with  composition, 
and  in  this  manner  earned  a  maintenance.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studied  with  extreme  care  the  first 
six  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach,  which  had  accident- 
ally fallen  into  bis  bands.  His  position,  however, 
continued  very  critical,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  when  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  obtain 
as  a  pupil  a  little  girl,  Signora  Martinez,  who  was 
being  educated  at  Vienna  under  the  care  of  the 
poet  Metastasio.  H.  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  tho  Italian  lan- 
guage. Subsequently,  Metastasio  introduced  him 
to  the  celebrated  singer  Porpora,  who  employed 
him  to  accompany  him  on  the  piano  during  his 
singing  lessons,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
instruction  in  composition  he  so  anxiously  desired 


I  and  needed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1750,  he 
|  posed  his  first  quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  and 
from  tills  period  his  prospects  rapidly  brightened. 
In  1759,  a  certain  Count  Morzin  engaged  him  as 
music  director  and  composer,  '  with  a  salary  of  200 
florins,  free  lodgings,  and  table  with  his  secretaries 
and  other  officials.'  About  this  time,  H.  married 
the  daughter  of  a  hairdresser,  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  his  days  of  penury.  This  marriage 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  'It  is  nothing  to 
her,'  said  H.  near  the  close  of  his  life,  4  whether 
her  husband  be  a  cobbler  or  an  artist.'  Her  sole 
ambition  was  to  squander  H.'s  earnings.  In 
1760,  Prince  Esterhnzy  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  private  chapel.  For  him  H.  composed  his 
beautiful  symphonies  (a  style  of  composition  in 
which  he  excels  all  other  composers),  and  the 
greater  number  of  his  magnificent  quartets.  Wlide 
in  this  situation,  his  patron  conceiving  the  design 
of  dismissing  the  band,  H.  composed  the  famous 
symphony  known  as  Haydn1 9  FaraccU,  in  which 
one  instrument  after  another  becomes  mute,  and 
each  musician,  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  play, 
puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his  music,  and  departs 
with  his  instrument  It  is  said  that  in  consequence 
the  prince  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  dismiss 
the  band.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
in  1790,  H.  accompanied  Salomon  the  violinist  to 
England,  where,  in  1791 — 1792,  he  produced  six 
of  nis  Twelve  Grand  Symphonic*.  His  reception 
was  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree.  In  1791, 
he  made  a  second  engagement  with  Salomon  for 
England,  and  during  this  period  brought  out  the 
remaining  six  symphonies.  In  England,  he  first 
obtained  that  recognition  which  afterwards  fell  to 
his  share  in  his  own  country.  On  his  return  to 
Austria,  he  purchased  a  small  house  with  a  garden 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed 
his  oratorios,  the  Creation  and  the  SeatonM.  The 
former  work,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  pervaded 
with  the  tire  of  youth,  was  written  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  productions  of  Handel;  tho  JHcaton* 
(completed  in  eleven  months)  was  almost  his  last 
work    He  died  at  Vienna,  31st  May  1809. 

Although  H.  composed  slowly  and  very  carefully, 
his  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  comprising 
1 18  symphonies,  83  quartets,  24  trios,  19  operas, 
5  oratorios,  163  pieces  for  the  baritone,  24  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  15  masses,  10  smaller 
church-pieces,  44  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  with 
and  without  accompaniments;  12  German  and 
Italian  songs,  39  canzonets,  13  hymns  in  three  and 
four  parts,  the  harmony  and  accompaniment  to  365 
old  Scottish  songs,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of 
divertissements  and  pieces  for  various  instruments. 
— Compare  Griesinger,  Buximphltcht  Notizen  vher 
Haydn  (Leip.  1810);  Vie  de  Haydn  (Paris,  1817); 
Grosser,  Biograpliische  Nothtn  iiber  Haydn  (Hirschb. 
1826). 

HA  YD  ON,  Benjamin  Robert,  an  English 
painter,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  January  25,  1786. 
He  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy  in 
1 807,  '  Joseph  and  Mary  Resting  with  our  Saviour 
after  a  Day  s  Journey  on  the  Road  to  Egypt,'  which 
found  a  purchaser  in  the  author  of  Ana«ta*iu&. 
It  was  succeeded  by  'Dentatus.'  H.  quarrelled 
with  the  Academy  about  the  hanging  of  this 
picture,  and  his  life  thereafter  was  divided  between 
painting  and  controversy.  His  pictures  brought 
him  admiration,  and  his  wilful  temper  procured  him 
foes.  As  years  passed  on,  the  admiration  cooled, 
while  the  foes  remained  virulent  as  ever.  At  this 
period,  he  had  many  patrons,  and  his  pictures 
brought  large  prices;  his  'Judgment  of  Solomon,' 
for  instance,  700  guineas.  He  made  several  attempts 
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to  be  admitted  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  and 
when  be  wag  refused,  he  cl:a*-acte ristically  imputed 
the  refusal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  acade- 
micians, and  railed  against  them  more  bitterly 
than  ever.    His  great  work,  1  Christ's  Zntry  into 
Jerusalem,'  was  exhibited  by  himself  in*  18-' ),  hut 
did  not  find  a  purchaser.    Nothing  daunted,  II. 
painted  two  other  subjects  from  the  ]vassion  of 
the  Saviour.    In  1821,  he  married,  aud  two  years 
thereafter  he  produced  the  *  Raising  of  Lazarus,' 
in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  of  his  works. 
This  style  ot  subject  —  covering  enormous  canvases 
—not  hitting  the  public  taste,  he  became  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  finally  incar- 
cerated in  the  King's  Bench,  from  which,  after 
a  time,  he  was  released  through  the  assistance 
of  his  friends.    While  in  prison  he  painted  the 
'Mock  Election,'  which  George  IV.  purchased  for 
500  guineas.    Of  his  succeeding  works,  'Napoleon 
Musing  at  St  Helena*  excited  admiration,  and  was 
frequently  reproduced.     In  1836,  he  was  again 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  released  on  a  settle- 
ment being  effected  with  his  creditors.    At  this 
time  he  forsook  the  brush  for  the  platform,  and 
bis  lectures  on  art  in  London  and  the  provinces 
brought  him  fame  and  money,  a  circumstance 
which  only  increased  his  rage  at  the  Academy 
and  the  artistic  public.    When  government  deter- 
mined to  decorate  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  pictures,  H.  considered  that  the  hour  of  his 
fortune  had  at  last  arrived.    He  engaged  in  the 
competition,  and  was  unsuccessful   This  defeat  he 
never  entirely  recovered.    His  last  works  were 
'Uriel  and  Satan,'  'Curtius  Leaping  into  the 
Golf,'  and  some  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  He 
exhibited  two  of  his  latest  productions  in  1840 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  but  the  exhibition  was 
coldly  regarded  by  the  public.    This  was  the  drop 
which  made  the  cup  overflow.    On  June  22  of  that 
year,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

As  a  painter,  H  excited  much  temporary  admira- 
tion, but  he  does  not  now  rank  high.  He  delighted 
in  classical  and  sacred  subjects,  and  these  modern 
English  taste  does  not  seem  to  affect.  In  1853, 
Mr  Tom  Taylor  published  The  Life  of  Benjamin 
Robert  J/aydon,  in  two  volumes,  containing  copious 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals. 

HAY'ESINE,  or  BORATE  OF  LIME,  known 
also  as  Borocauttk,  Hydroborocaltitk,  Tiza, 
4c.,  was  named  after  the  mineralogist  Hayes,  and 
remained  a  raineralogical  curiosity  until  1851,  when 
a  specimen  was  first  exhibited  as  a  commercial 
article  in  the  collection  of  imports  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
This  brought  it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  now  occasion- 
ally imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  the 
ports  of  Iquique  and  Pisagna  Bay,  in  Peru.  Owing 
to  the  absurd  love  of  the  Peruvian  government  for 
monopolies,  vast  quantities  of  borate  of  lime  are 
comparatively  useless,  as  that  which  is  received  in 
Europe  is  almost  all  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in 
opposition  to  the  government  decrees.  About  9000 
tons  have  been  exported  altogether,  and  its  value  in 
this  country  is  about  £30  per  ton.  The  borate  of 
lime  is  found  in  rounded  nodules,  rarely  larger  than 
a  good-sized  orange,  imbedded  in  the  soil  at  cer- 
tain s]<otfl  of  the  Pampas  of  Tamarugal,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  desert  of  Atacama.  It  is 
always  associated  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
so  abundant  in  that  locality.  Its  chemical  comjio- 
sition  is  CaO.BjO,  +  6H,0  (Hat/ts);  or  boracic  acid, 
45-98 ;  lime,  18  45 ;  water.  35  57  { It  is  used 
as  a  source  of  rxiracic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
borate  of  soda,  so  extensively  employed  as  a  fluxing 
material  for  glazing  pottery ;  in  glass- making, 
ic  soldering,  4c:  the  only  other  known 


I  sources  being  the  boracic  acid  from  the 
i  springs,  aud  the  borax  and  tincal  from  Tibet  Sea 
Borax. 

HAYNATJ,  Jn.nr8  Jakob,  Barox  vox,  an 
Austrian  general,  was  born  in  1786,  entered  the 
Austrian  service  in  1801,  and  gradually  advanced  i* 
rank,  till  in  1844  he  was  appointed  Held-marshai 
During  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1848—1849,  he 
signalised  himself  by  his  ruthless  rigour,  cs]iecially 
at  the  capture  of  Brescia.  H.  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Venice,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  Hungary,  in  May  1849,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  that  country. 
The  storming  of  Raah,  the  advance  southward,  the 
occupation  of  Szegedin.  and  the  engagements  on 
the  Theiss,  were  all  the  work  of  Haynau.  But 
his  atrocious  severity  towards  the  defeated  Hun- 
garians, and  especially  his  alleged  flogging  of  women 
(a  charge  denied  by  H.),  excited  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  Europe.  In  1850,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  public  service,  not  for  his  cruelty,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  intractability  of  his  disposition. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  brought  into  unen- 
viable notoriety  on  the  occasion  of  nis  visit  to  the 
brewery  of  Messrs  Barclay  and  Perkins  during  his 
stay  in  London,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
draymen,  and  barely  escajwd  with  life.  For  this 
insult  the  British  government  declined  giving  any 
satisfaction.  On  sul>s<>qucntly  visiting  Belgium  and 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  populace  with  strong 
dislike  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was 
preserved  from  actual  insult  Baron  Schttnhals,  in 
a  biography  of  his  friend  H.  (Griitz,  1853),  tries  to 
exonerate  him  from  the  accusation  of  being  either 
constitutionally  or  intentionally  cruel,  and  asserts 
that  ho  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
masters.    H.  died  at  Vienna,  March  14,  1853. 

HAYTI,  otherwise  known  as  Hispakiola  or  St 
Domingo  is,  after  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  It  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto 
Rico  on  the  E,  and  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on 
the  \V\,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and 
with  the  Bahamas  and  the  open  ocean  on  the  X. 
H  lies  in  N.  lat  between  17°  37'  and  20*.  and  in 
\V.  long,  between  68  20*  and  74*  28.  It  belongs 
to  the  group  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  or  Leeward 
Islands,  and,  like  all  the  princi|tal  members  of  its 
series,  its  greatest  length  (about  400  miles)  is  in  the 
direction — from  west  to  east — of  the  chain  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  161)  miles. 
Area,  including  the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c, 
about  28,000  square  miles,  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  Scotland ;  and  the  population  alx>ut  760,000. 
The  country,  as  the  native  name  implies,  is  moun- 
tainous, )>eing  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  ridge, 
which  sends  out  lateral  spurs,  terminating  in  head- 
lands on  either  coast  The  range  is  of  volcanic 
origin — a  fact  still  corrol>orated  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  terrible  earthquakes.  Cibao.  believed 
to  be  the  loftiest  summit  is  said  to  be  about  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
richly  and  heavily  timbered,  are  understood  to 
be  susceptible  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  tops. 
With  such  a  soil  well  watered,  and  with  a  climate 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  H,  as  a  whole,  is 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  si»t  in  the  West  Intlies; 
while  its  excelleut  harbours,  more  especially  those  in 
the  Bay  of  Gonaives  on  the  west  offer  considerable 
facilities  to  foreign  trade— hurricanes,  however,  pre- 
vailing in  August  and  September.  The  rivers  are 
inconsiderable,  and  useless  for  navigation.  Besides 
several  bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  salt  lake  of 
Henriquillo,  near  the  south  shore,  claims  particular 
notice,  as  indicating  by  its  tidal  action  some  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  productionr  are  coffee,  logwood,  mahogany, 
tobacco,  cotton,  <rocoa,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar;  and 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copjicr,  tin,  and  iron,  though 
not  now  worked,  arc  found  in  many  places.  But 
H.,  once  containing  within  its  limits  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  colonics  in  the  intertropical  rejrions, 
has  been  in  a  good  measure  lost  to  the  traffic  of  ! 
the  world  through  the  same  causes  which  have 
rendered  its  history  almost  unique  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

Within  little  more  than  an  ace  after  1492,  the 
•boriinnes  had  been  swept  away  by  the  remorseless 
cruel ties  of  the  Spaniards.  In  connection  with  this 
deplorable  result,  H.,  already  the  seat  of  the  first 
white  settlement  in  America,  l>ecamo  one  of  the 
earliest  fields,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  of  negro 
servitude.  Next  came  the  hucaneers,  during  the 
17th  c,  to  avenge  the  red  man's  wrongs  ;  and  as 
tlnwe  marauders  were  chiefly  French,  the  western 
portion  of  the  island,  which  was  their  favourite 
haunt,  was,  in  1697,  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  thus  presenting  the  first  important  break 
in  the  unity  of  Spanish  America.  For  nearly  100 
years,  the  intruders  imported  vast  reinforcements  of 
Africans ;  while  the  mulattoes,  who  were  a  natural 
incident  of  the  concomitant  licence,  rapidly  grew, 
both  socially  and  politically,  into  an  intermediate 
caste,  being  at  once  uniformly  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship, and  generally  exempted  from  bondage.  In 
1701,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  three  classes— white, 
black,  and  mixed— burst  forth  into  what  may  well 
be  characterised  as  the  most  vindictive  struggle  on 
record — a  struggle  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  c,  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  once  domi- 
nant Europeans,  and  the  independence  of  the  coloured 
insurgents.  Thus,  as  the  emancipated  bondmen 
mostly  belonged,  at  least  in  form,  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  H.  now  exhibited  the  only  Christian  com- 
munity of  negro  blood  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1801,  France  sent  out  a  powerful  armament 
to  recover  her  revolted  dependency,  treacherously 
seizing  and  deporting  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren, 
Toussaint  1'Ouverture.  In  1803,  however,  she  was 
constrained  to  relinquish  her  attempt ;  and  in  1804, 
Dessalines  (q.  v.),  aping  the  example  of  Napoleon, 
proclaimed  himself  Emj>eror  of  H. ;  thus  reviving 
the  indigenous  name  ot  the  island,  which  had  been 
in  disuse  for  upwards  of  300  years. 

This  great  change  was  fatal  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  French  H.,  decidedly  the  more  valu- 
able section  of  the  island.  In  its  progress,  it  had 
destroyed  capital  in  every  shape  ;  and  in  its  issue, 
it  could  not  fail  to  paralyse  labour  under  circum- 
stances where  continuous  exertion  of  any  kind  was 
equally  irksome  and  superfluous.  Nor  was  the 
political  experience  of  the  lately  servile  population 
more  satisfactory  than  its  economical  condition. 
Sometimes  consolidated  into  one  state,  and  some- 
times divided  into  two,  the  country  alternated, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  revolution  after 
another,  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  between  a  kingdom 
and  an  empire.  Its  only  tranquil  period  of  any 
duration  coincided  with  the  rule  of  President  Boyer, 
which  subsisted  from  1820  to  1843— its  last  21 
years  comprising  not  merely  the  whole  of  French  or 
Western  H.,  but  likewise  the  Spanish  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  island.  H.  thus  united,  besides  being 
immediately  recognised  by  the  European  powers  in 
general,  was  soon  acknowledged  even  by  France,  on 
condition  of  paying  150,000,000  francs,  or  £6,000,000 
sterling,  as  a  compensation  to  the  former  planters. 

About  the  year  1843.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  or  Spanish  portion  of  H.,  rising  against 
Haytian  oppressors,  formed  themselves  into  a 
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republic  called  the  Dominican  Republic  (q.  v.),  with 
a  territory  of  17,010  square  miles,  and  a  p«»p.  of 
200,000.  In  May  1861,  the  Dominican  Republic 
threw  itself  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  which 
condition  it  at  present  (October  1862)  remains.  The 
western  portion  of  the  island  had  been  republican  in 
its  form  of  government  previous  to  1849,  when  its 
former  president,  General  Soulouque,  ascended  the 
throne,  proclaimed  an  empire,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  In  1859,  however,  he  was 
comjiellcd  to  abdicate,  and  a  republic  was  again  pro- 
claimed, with  General  Fabre  Geffrard  as  president 
Since  this  jieriod,  no  imjmrtant  change  has  taken 
place.  The  area  of  the  Haytian  republic  is  11,718 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  estimated  at  560,000. 

HAYWARD,  the  name  given  in  England  to  one 
who  keeps  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town,  or 
of  a  manor,  when  the  copyhold  or  other  tenants 
have  the  right  of  sending  cattle  to  graze.  In  Scot- 
land, the  corresponding  term  is  '  shepherd'  in  rural 
burghs. 

HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  without  tables,  which 
can  be  played  by  any  number  of  persona.  One 

Eerson,  called  the  catter  (his  opponent  who  beta  with 
im  being  called  the  tetter),  takes  the  box  and  dice, 
and  makes  a  throw  (called  a  main),  which  must  be 
above  4,  and  not  exceeding  9  ;  and  if  the  first  throw 
made  is  not  within  these  limits,  the  caster  must 
throw  until  such  a  one  occurs.  After  the  caster  has 
thrown  the  main,  he  throws  his  own  chance.  The 
throws  2,  3,  11,  12  are  called  crab*,  and  are  losing 
throws  for  the  caster,  except  in  the  following  cases, 
viz.,  12  when  6  is  the  main,  11  when  7  is  the  main, 
or  12  when  8  is  the  main ;  in  these  cases,  and  also 
when  the  caster's  throw  is  the  same  as  the  main, 
the  throw  is  called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  wins.  If 
his  throw  be  not  a  nick,  or  a  crab,  then,  if  he  can 
repeat  the  same  throw  before  the  main  turns  up, 
he  wins.  If  the  caster  throws  crabs,  not  nicka,  or  if 
he  fails' to  repeat  his  throw  before  the  main  turns 
up,  the  setter  wins  the  stakes.  The  setter,  on  the 
whole,  has  slightly  the  advantage  of  the  caster, 
especially  if  6  or  8  be  the  main,  when  his  chance  is 
to  the  caster's  in  the  proportion  of  7295  to  6961,  or 
22  to  21  nearly.  Hazard  is  exclusively  a  game  of 
calculation,  and  is  never  played  merely  with  a  view 
to  amusement  Essentially  an  essay  of  calculations 
and  combinations,  requiring  a  cool  and  clear  head 
to  execute  them,  it  has  neen  an  incitement  to 
the  wildest  schemes  under  the  name  of  'systems' 
that  ever  laughed  mathematics  to  scorn.  Hazard 
has  been  long  a  standing  game  at  all  the  houses  of 
play  in  Britain,  in  the  face  of  a  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  calculations  of  probabdities,  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  professional  plaver  over  the 
amateur  are  100  per  cent  *  In  spirit,  if  not  to  the 
letter,  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  dice. 

HAZARIBA'GH.  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ramgurh,  in  the  sub- presidency  of  Bengal,  stands 
almost  midway  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  being 
239  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  former,  and  189 
to  the  south-east  of  the  latter,  in  lat  24*  N.,  and 
long.  85°  24'  E.  On  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  H. 
selected  as  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Amirs. 

HAZEBROU'CK,  a  small  but  flourishing  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Calais  and  Dunkerque  rail  wax's, 
25  miles  west-north-west  of  Lille.  The  parish 
church,  built  1493—1520,  in  surmounted  by  a  spire 
of  open  work,  240  feet  high.  Manufactures  of 
linen-cloth  and  twist  soap,  leather,  re  ri  tied  salt 
beer,  oil,  and  lime,  are  carried  on.  A  f^at  linen 
market  is  held  here  every  Saturday.    F  ap.  5220. 

HAZEL  {Coryliw),  a  genus  if  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Cupultfcrou  -t  which  the  fruit  is  a 
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Haiti: 

«,  female  flmrer ;  b,  mate  flnwer*. 


i  a  leafy  and  lad  mated  cup.  the  enlarged  invo- 
lucre of  the  female  flower.  The  male  flowers  are  in 
cylindrical  catkins ;  the  female  flowers  appear  as 
mere  clusters  of  coloured  styles  at  the  extremities 
of  buds:  the  male  flowers  are  pretty  conspicuous, 
the  female  flowers  are  very  small.— The  Common 
H.  (C.  Art liana)  is  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
•  hell-shaped  fruit-cup,  which  is  somewhat  two-  ! 
leaved,  open,  and  spreading.    It  is  a  native  of 

Britain,  and  of  all  i 
the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  it  is 
common  also  in  North 
America.  Hazel-nuts 
of  improved  varieties 
are  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the 
south  of  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Kent ;  they 
are  also  imported  in 
large  quantities  from 
the  south  of  Europe, 
Hazel-nuts  yield,  on 
pressure,  about  half 
their  weight  of  a  bland 
Axed  oil,  often  called 
nut-oil  in  Britain,  the 
hazel-nut  being  popu- 
larly known  oy  the 
term  nut  alone  ;  but  in 
Germany  it  is  walnut-oil  which  is  usually  called 
nut-oil.  Hazel-nut  oil  has  drying  properties,  and 
is  much  used  by  painters;  it  is  also  used  by 
perfumers  as  a  basis  with  which  to  mix  expensive 
fragrant  oils  ;  and  it  has  been  employed  medicinally 
is  coughs.  The  wood  of  the  H.,  although  seldom 
large  enough  tor  the  purposes  of  the  carpenter,  is 
very  tough  and  flexible,  and  hazel -rods  are  therefore 
much  used  for  making  crates,  hurdles,  hooj*  for 
■mall  barrels,  &c  The  thicker  stems  of  H.  are  used 
for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great  request  for 
forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred  by  artist*  for 
cravens. 

the  value  of  the  hazel-nuts  annually  imported 
into  Britain  is  about  £100,000.  The  quantity  used 
for  making  oil  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut  ; 
are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-nuts  and  fillterta  ;  the  • 
former  generally  of  a  roundish  form ;  the  latter 
characterised  by  the  greater  elongation  and  lacinia-  i 
tiou  of  the   fruit-cup ;   the  name   filbert   being  1 
indeed  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  full-beard.  The 
Red  Filbert,  or  Lambert's  Nut,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  the  kernel  of 
s  crimson-red  colour.    The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are 
propagated  by  grafting  and  by  layers.     Hazel - 

Iilants  for  copses  are  obtained  from  seed. — The 
ItAKTD  H.  (C.  rottrata),  a  species  having  a  very 
hair)-  fruit-cup  prolonged  into  a  long  beak,  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Ita  kernel 
is  sweet— The  Constantinople  H.  (C.  colurna),  the  • 
nuts  of  which  ^re  considerably  larger  than  those  . 
of  the  common  H.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  from 
which  the  fruit  is  imported  into  Britain.  It  is 
much  used  for  expressing  oil,  but  is  a  less  pleasant 
fruit  than  many  kinds  of  cob-nut  and  filbert.  A 
Himalayan  species  of  H.  {C.fcrox)  has  a  spiny  fruit- 
cup,  and  an  excessively  hard  nut — Barcelona  nut« 
are  the  nuts  of  a  variety  of  the  common  H.,  kdn- 
dried  before  their  exportation  from  Spain.  Hazel- 
nuts not  subjected  to  this  process  cannot  be  kept 
long  without  losing  in  part  their  agreeable  flavour, 
ana  contracting  a  sensible  rancidity,  except  in  air- 
tight vessels,  in  which  they  ate  said  to  remain  fresh 


The  larva  of  a  weevil  {Balaninus  nvcum)  feeds 
on  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts.  The  parent  feinal* 
makes  a  hole  into  the  nut  by  means  of  her  Ions 
snout,  and  there  de]>osits  an  egg.  Great  numbers  ol 
nuts  are  thus  destroyed. 

HAZLITT,  William,  a  distinguished  English 
essayist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  ou  the  10th  April  1778.  His  father  went  to 
America  with  his  family  when  H.  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  but  returned  in  two  years,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Wem,  iu  Shropshire. 
In  1793,  H.  became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian 
college  at  Hackney,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to 
theological  pursuits.  In  1705,  he  left  the  college,  and 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  metaphysics  and  painting;  alwut  this 
time  he  met  Coleridge,  and  by  the  conversation  of 
the  poet  was  awakened  to  a  keener  intellectual  l.fe 
than  he  had  before  known.  In  1802,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  studied  in  the  Louvre,  and  on  his  return  ho 
attempted  to  support  himself  by  portrait-painting; 
but  as  he  could  neither  please  himself  nor  his  patruus, 
he  relinquished  the  easel,  and  threw  himself  into 
literature,  for  which  he  was  much  better  adapted.  In 
1803,  he  went  to  London,  and  shortly  alter  published 
his  essay  On  the  Principles  of  Human  Action.  In 
1808,  he  married,  and  retired  into  the  country.  In 
181 1,  he  was  again  in  London.  In  1S13,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Phil- 
osophy, and  he  subsequently  delivered  courses  on 
the  English  Poets.  He  wrote  essays  in  the  Jyjcam- 
iner  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  which 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  Round  Table,  Other  essays  he  collcctt-d  into 
volumes,  entitled  Table-talk,  and  the  Plain  Speaker. 
He  also  published  Character*  of  Shabspmree  Plat/t, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  1822,  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  a 
second  time.  He  died  on  the  1 8th  September  1830. 
His  last  work  was  the  Life  of  Nartolvon,  of  whom  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Since  his  death,  a 
uniform  edition  of  his  principal  works  has  been 
edited  by  his  son. 

The  fame  of  H.  rests  upon  his  essays,  which  are  ia 
every  sense  remarkable.  He  exhibits  great  acute* 
ness  and  jienetration  in  his  criticism,  and  every  now 
and  apin  a  passage,  by  reason  of  passionate  force 
and  abandon,  rises  into  the  regions  of  iwetry.  Ou 
the  whole,  his  essays  are  inferior  to  Lamb's  and 
Hunt's,  but  they  contain  pages  quite  as  striking 
and  memorable  as  any  to  be  found  in  theirs. 

HEAD.  See  Brain,  Concussion,  Skull,  Carotid 
Arteries,  &c. 

HEAD,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Bart.,  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  was  born  in  1805,  near  Maidstone, 
Kent ;  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  first  class  in  classics  in  1827,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Morton;  succeeded  his  father,  the  seventh 
baronet,  in  1838 ;  was  appointed  assistant  po  >r- 
law  commissioner,  and  in  1841  became  poor  daw 
commissioner.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  jxmr- 
law  board,  he  was,  in  1847,  nominated  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  held  this  i»ost 
until  September  1854,  when  he  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  as  governor-general  of  Canada.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Ifandltook  of  Span'wh  Painting,  a 
Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  District*,  he.  H.  was 
made  a  privy  councillor  in  1857,  and  K.C.B.  (civil) 
in  1860. 

HEAD,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  Bart,  an  author,  and 
ex-governor  of  Upjier  Canada,  was  bom  at  Hermitage, 
near  Rochester,  in  179."!  He  entered  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  when,  in  1825,  he  accepted  an  engagement 
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Lorn  a  private  company  to  work  some  gold  and 
silver  mines  on  the  river  riate.  He  crossed  tbe 
Pampis  from  Buenos  Avrea  to  Chili,  and  on  hi* 
returu  to  London,  published  hi*  Rough  Xotes  of  a 
Journey  aerota  ttte,  Pamjtai.  He  was  made  a  major 
in  the  army  in  1828 ;  and  in  1S3.»,  while  holding 
the  post  of  assistant-commissary  of  the  army,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  Lord  Glenelg,  then  colonial 
secretary,  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  L'pjwr 
Cauada."  He  declared,  in  pursuance  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  an  elective  legislative  council  could  not 
be  granted,  and  that  the  crown  reserves  would  not 
be  abandoned,  except  on  condition  of  an  adequate 
and  pcnnaucut  civil  list  being  voted.  The  House 
of  Assembly  stopped  the  supplies,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  redress  tor  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
province,  H.  thereupon  dissolved  the  House,  and 
thfe  result  of  the  dissolution  was  in  his  favour.  Au 
insurrection,  which  had  its  origin,  as  it  was  said,  in 
his  injudicious  measures,  broke  out  He  had,  with 
well- foil  tided  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  sent 
away  from  Upper  Cauada  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
army ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  tho 
militia,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection. 
In  18,'W,  he  resigned  his  poet,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  He  published  a  Xtxrratiw,  in  answer  to 
some  severe  strictures  and  imputations  of  rashness 
and  want  of  judgment,  to  which  his  Canadian 
administration  had  given  rise.  He  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuit*.  He  has  frequently 
apjiealed  to  the  public  upon  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country  ;  he  has  also  written  BublAc*  from  the 
Brunnen*  of  Xastau,  A  Fagot  of  French  Stick*,  A 
Visit  to  Inland,  The  Emigrant,  Life  of  Rruce  the 
Traveller,  &c  ;  he  has  also  l»een  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  Quarterly  Review,  some  of  his  articles 
in  which  have  been  reprinted. 

HEAD  BOROUGH,  in  England,  is  the  head  of 
a  borough,  or  high  constable,  the  latter  name  being 
now  exclusively  used.  In  Scotland,  the  words 
'head  liorough  are  used  in  another  sense — viz.,  as 
the  head  borough  in  the  county  where  the  sheriff 
holds  his  court  aud  exercises  his  jurisdiction. 

HEAD  COURTS,  in  Scotch  Law.  were  the 
sheriff  courts  where  the  freemen  did  suit  and 
service  annually,  now  nbolished  by  the  act  20  Geo. 
II.  c.  43. 

HEADACHE,  a  pain  referred  to  the  front,  side, 
or  back  of  the  head,  varying  in  intensity  and  other 
characters  according  to  its  cause  and  pathological 
relations.  The  most  common  varieties  of  headacho 
are  those  which  are  dependent  on,  or  connected 
with,  derangements  of  the  digestion,  and  frequently 
occur  after  meals.  Such  headaches  are  common 
among  young  persons,  and  especially  young  women 
leading  lives  of  unnatural  confinement  within  doors 
amid  vitiated  air.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
headache  are  usually  pale  and  feeble,  or  delicate  and 
easily  flushed  ;  they  are  often  addicted  cither  to 
sedentary  occujMitions,  or  to  balls,  theatres,  evening 
concerts,  and  other  dissipations  extending  far  into 
the  night  The  cure  is  so  evideut  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  the 
practical  application  of  the  lesson  is  often  difficult, 
owing  to  the  blind  devotion  with  which  pleasure  is 
oftwn  followed  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  health.  | 
Very  different  is  the  form  of  headache  caused  in  j 
older  persons,  and  mostly  in  men,  by  a  '  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,'  in  connection  with  threatened 
apoplexy.  In  tins  case,  the  habit  is  usually  full,  the 
complexion  florid ;  giddiness  is  apt  to  come  on  in 
stooping,  and  the  j»ain  and  sense  of  fulness  and 
throbbing  characteristic  of  the  complaint  increase ; 
in  sour-  cases,  there  is  an  approach  to  insensibility  or  ! 
doablo  vision,      an  additional  warning.    In  these] 


cases,  gentle  purgation  and  restricted  diet  with  exer- 
cise, will  usually  bring  about  a  cure,  unless  there  is 
]K»itive  organic  disease.  The  periodic  headache,  or 
megrim  (Fr.  migraine,  fromGr.  and  Lit  hetnierania, 
L  e.,  half  the  head),  otherwise  called  brow  ague,  is 
a  curious  variety  which  is  closely  connected  with 
malaria  (see  Aovk),  and  recurs  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  affecting  exactly  half  of  the  bead 
up  to  the  middle  line.  This  kind  is  very  acute,  and 
is  commonly  under  the  control  of  quinine,  which 
must  however,  be  given  in  considerable  doses.  The 
sick  headache  described  by  FothergiU  is  among 
the  most  distressing  and  intractable  forms,  inas- 
much as  it  cannot  usually  l>e  referred  to  any  dis- 
tinct removable  cause,  and  is  but  little  under  the 
control  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  met  however, 
like  the  other  forms,  chiefly  by  a  regulation  of  the 
whole  habits  of  life,  cs|»ecially  as  regards  habitual 
exercise,  which  may,  indeed,  1m»  regarded  aa  the 
great  specific  for  all  kinds  of  headache, 

HEALDS,  or  HEDDLES,  and  HEALD 
MACHINES.  In  weaving,  the  threads  of  the 
warp  are  so  arranged,  that  at  each  passage  of  the 
shuttle  backwards  and  forwards,  a  certain  number 
of  the  warp  threads  arc  raised  up,  and  the  remainder 
drawn  down ;  this  is  done  either  with  vertical 
threads,  or  lines,  with  a  small  loop  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  warp  thread  is  passed,  there 
licing  one  of  the  vertical  threat  Is  for  each  horizontal 
or  warp  thread.  The  vertical  threads  are  called 
healds  ;  and  as  there  is  continual  wear  upon  them,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  lie  of  considerable  strength. 
They  also  require  to  Ire  particularly  smooth  and 
round,  in  order  that  they  may  not,  by  their  friction 
in  moving  up  and  down,  chafe  the  threads  of  the 
warp.  Hence  the  manufacture  of  heald  yarns  is  a 
peculiar  one,  and  employs  the  chief  attention  of 
several  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  have 
Itei-n  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Messrs  Townend 
Brothers  and  others.  For  some  purposes,  the  healds 
are  made  of  metal,  and  this  class  of  healds  is  also 
a  social  manufacture.  Machines  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  making  thread  healds  without 
knots,  as  the  knot  marie  by  the  loop  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  heald.  Such  a 
machine  was  invented  by  Mr  Judkins  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  double  and 
twist  the  single  yarn,  and  at  certain  points  braid 
and  plait  the  varn  forming  the  eye  or  loop  of  the 
heald  without  knot  of  any  kind.  By  this  machine  a 
series  of  healds  can  t>e  made  in  a  continuous  cord, 
only  requiring  to  bo  cut  into  lengths  for  use.  The 
same  inventor  also  produced  a  machine  which  fits 
metallic  eyes  or  loops  in  the  heald. 

HEALTH  (from  the  same  root  as  heal,  halt, 
whole),  the  state  of  lwdy  or  mind  opposed  to  Disease 
(q.  v.),  and  characterised  by  the  integrity  or  sound- 
ness  (Lat.  miiua)  of  all  the  parts  and  functions 
which  constitute  a  living  being.  In  the  more 
restricted  and  ordinary  sense,  health  is  understood 
as  referring  chiefly  to  the  body,  and  as  indicating 
that  perfect  and  harmonious  play  of  all  the  func- 
tions which  permits  a  man  to  be  all  that  his 
Creator  intended.  Even  in  this  tense,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  admitted  that  absolute  bodily  health 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  endowments  ;  in  common 
language,  accordingly,  the  term  u  accepted  with  an 
indefinite  limitation,  to  indicate  a  state  consistent 
with  a  life  reaching  its  ordinary  physiological  limit 
without  any  manifest  and  considerrble  departure 
from  the  ideal  standard. 

As  the  altsolute  and  extreme  duration  of  human 
life  is  uncertain,  it  is  usual  to  regard  as  a  healthy 
state  of  the  system  that  in  which  a  moderate 
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degree  of  activity,  without  pain  or  inconvenience,  is 
maintained  beyond  the  limit  of  threescore-years- 
snd-ten,  as  indicated  by  the  Psalmist  In  poiut  of 
fact,  however,  no  considerable  community  of  human 
livings  can  be  said  even  to  approach  this  term  of 
life  on  an  average  of  cases.  Even  where  the  adults 
are  more  than  commonly  long-lived,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  mortality  at  very  early  ages,  which 
tend*  tit  reduce  the  statisficui  vitality,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  whole  commuuity  below  the  point  which  would 
be  indicated  by  an  average  of  70  years  for  the 
population  at  large.  Thus,  in  a  population  dying  at 
the  rate  of  only  15  in  1000  annually  (the  lowest  per- 
manent rate  in  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general 
for  En -land),  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  com- 
munity, supposing  the  population  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  change,  would  be  only  66*6  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  death-rate,  of  20  in  1000,  the  avenue  age  at 
death  would  be  50;  while  a  death-rate  of  25  in  1000  | 
(the  actual  death-rate  of  London,  the  healthiest  of  [ 
th<*  ^reat  European  capitals)  would  correspond  to  an 


sitting  together.  The  only  case  in  which  it  oeenn 
ia  where  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  has  heard 
a  caae,  and  the  judges  differ  considerably,  or  think 
it  a  very  important  case,  when  it  is  ordered  to  I* 
argued  before  the  full  court,  which  consists  of  all 
the  fifteen  common  law  judges.  It  ia  then  called  a 
hearing  before  the  full  court. 

HEARING  OF  A  CAUSE  is  the  phrase  used  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  entered  upon. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  in  cases  before  magistrates. 
But  at  common  law,  if  it  is  a  jury  case,  the  corres- 
ponding term  is  *  the  trial ; '  and  if  it  is  a  case  before 
the  judges  iu  banc,  it  is  called  'the  argument'  In 
Sc/rtland,  it  is  called  'the  debate,'  u  before  the 
judges ;  if  before  the  jury,  '  the  triaL' 

HEARSAY  EVIDENCE  is  the  name  given  by 
lawyers  to  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
second-hand,  where  the  witness  states  not  what  he 
himself  saw  or  heard,  but  what  somebody  else  said. 
avm"/e  agra7death"of  not  more  \han  ^7"sVtting  !  Thi*  evidence  is,  as  a  general  role,  inadmUsiblc, 


because  the  axiom  is,  that  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  had  must  be  produced,  and  therefore  each 
witness  must  be  confined  to  stating  what  he  knows 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  or  what  he  has 
learned  by  the  aid  of  his  own  senses ;  and  as  he  is 
sworn  to  the  truth,  his  truthfulness  is  thus  secured, 
as  far  as  human  testimony  can  be  so.  If  evideuce 
were  once  admitted  at  second-hand,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  its  uncertainty,  and  there  would  be 
thus  introduced  vague  statements  of  absent  persons, 
who,  not  being  sworn  when  they  made  them,  are 
therefore  iucapable  of  being  punished  if  they  gpeak 
falsely,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  Though 
such  is  the  general  rule,  yet  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions which  are  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  Thus,  in  proving  pedigrees,  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  ]>ersons  connected  with  the  family,  and 
those  only,  ia  admitted  in  England  ;  but  in  Scotland 
it  is  admitted  though  the  i*Taons  were  not  connected 
with  the  family.  A  remarkable  exception  also  exists 
in  the  case  of  dying  declarations,  i.  c  statements 
made  by  i>eraons  mortally  wounded  and  in  the 
pros|>cct  of  death;  but  in  England  such  evidence  is 
imly  admitted  iu  criminal  cases,  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter  or  murder.  In  Scotland,  such  declarations 
are  admitted  iu  all  cases  of  violence,  and  though  the 
i»arty  at  the  time  did  not  believe  he  was  (lying. 
There  is  another  exception  to  the  non-admissibility 
of  hearsay  evidence  allowed  in  Scotland,  but  not  in 
England,  vi/..,  where  the  person  who  made  the  state- 
ment is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  as  a 
witness.  In  England,  there  is  no  help  for  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  statements  of  the  dead 
person  cannot  be  admitted;  but  in  Scotland,  if 
there  was  no  reason  to  supinwe  the  contrary,  it  is 
presumed  the  dead  witness  spoke  the  truth,  and 
what  he  said  may  lie  given  in  evidence  for  what  it 
is  worth,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  A  few 
other  exceptions,  of  a  less  important  description  to 
the  above  general  rule,  exist  in  both  countries, 
which  are  too  technical  to  be  here  noticed. 
HEART.  See  Circulation  ok  the  Blood. 
HEART,  Diseases  of  the,  a  class  of  serious,  and 
ofteu  fatal  disorders  affecting  the  great  ceutre  of 
the  circulation,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  dated  from  the  application  of  Auscultation 
(n.  v.)  and  Percussion  to  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
The  great  names  of  Corvisart  and  Laeunec  stand 
foremost  in  the  modern  investigation  of  cardiac 
diseases,  Dr  Hoj>e  of  London,  and  a  great  number 
of  living  physicians,  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  had, 
however,  been  carefully  studied  by  Morgagni  and 
esse  to  b*  argued  before  all  the  other  courts  .  the  great  morbid  anatomists  of  the  18th  c,  as  well 


aside  fluctuations  of  population,  which  always  exei 
ci*e  a  certain  influence  on  the  result  of  such  calcu- 
lation*, it  may  be  said  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  45  years,  ami  in 
Scotland  somewhat  less  than  50  years ;  and  to  the  I 
extent  expressed  by  these  figures,  the  health  of  these 
two  j.<reat  countries  falls  short  of  the  ideal  standard. 
This  subject  will  l>e  more  fully  considered  under 
the  article  Vital  Statistics,  in  which  a  view  will 
br  fiveti  of  the  phenomena  of  the  death-rate,  as 
affecting  the  calculation  of  premature  mortality,  with  j 
a  new  to  the  removal  of  its  causes  in  great  com-  j 
nmuitics.  This  department  of  science  has  assumed 
preat  ini[»irtance  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  : 
effort*  that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  great  towns  and  country  districts 
by  improved  drainage  and  sewerage,  a  regulated 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  inspection,  in  certain 
circunwtancfs,  of  lodging-houses,  and  eveu  of  private 
dwellings,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding,  ami  the 
other  manifest  causes  of  the  spread  of  epidemic 
disease.  These,  aud  other  great  practical  reforms, 
constitute  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  the 
'Public  Health'  movement  in  this  country,  some 
noti.v  of  the  history,  progress,  and  practical  results 
of  which  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Sanitary 

bCIENCE, 

HEALTH,  Bill  of,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  an 
application  by  a  prisoner  to  l»e  allowed  to  live  out 
of  the  prison,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  The 
application  is  now  made  to  the  County  Prison 
P*«nl,  and  if  allowed,  the  prisoner  is  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  kejit  under  surveillance. 
The  jaine  thing  is  done  in  England  under  the 
Prison  Regulation  Acta,  though  the  phrase  bill  of 
health  is  not  used  there, 

HEALTH,  Bill  op.  in  Shipping,  means  a 
certificate  of  a  consul,  Ac.,  as  to  the  health  of  the 
cn  w,  when  the  ship  has  come  from  a  suspected  port 
A  clean  bill,  a  suspected  bill,  and  a  foul  bill,  are  the 
three  short  names  giveu  to  the  several  degrees  of 
health. 

HEARING.   See  Ear. 

HEARING  IN  PRESENCE,  in  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  means  a  hearing  of  a  difficult  or  imjiort- 
tnt  case  before  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  It  is  competent  for  cither 
division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  equally 
divided  in  opinion  on  a  case,  to  ap|x>int  a  hearing 
More  the  whole  judges,  which  is  in  fact  a  reargu- 
meuL  Ln  England,  it  is  not  in  general  competent 
lw  any  court,  when  equally  divided,  to  order  a 
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as  by  Situ  jm  *b. JL  Vesta,  without  the  advantage  of  a  death  quite  unexjiccted,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  more  re<eat  means  of  diagnosis.  The  limits  of  apparent  good  health — ia  a  rare  and  exceptional  fact 
this  article  admit  of  only  a  very  slight  Bketeh  of  a  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  the  most  frequent 
subject  of  vast  extent,  and  on  which  the  literature  instances  being  in  connection  with  Aneurisms  (q.  v.) 
of  the  last  fifty  years  is  unusually  copious  and  of  the  great  vessels,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
exhaustive. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  functional  and  organic; — in  the  former  of 
which  no  appearances  adequate  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  are  found  in  the  dead  body,  while  in  the 
latter  the  contrary  is  the  fact.    To  the  former  class  ! 


belong  simple  palpitation,  synco]>e,  and  the  peculiar 
disorder  termed  angina  pectoris  ;  to  the  latter, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of  the  cavities, 
with  various  structural  diseases  of  the  endocardium 
and  iKjricardium,  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  its 
nutrient  arteries.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
diseases  of  the  aorta,  and  especially  aneurisms  of 
its  thoracic  portion.  We  propose  to  review  very 
brielly  these  different  morbid  conditions. 

Palpitation,  or  unduo  and  often  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  attended  by  uneasy  sensations  of 
movement,  is  a  disorder  common  to  many  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  not  unfrequently  also 


heart's  fibre,  and  extensive  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  often  produc- 
ing marked  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  as  above 
referred  to. 

The  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  easily  recognisable  of 
its  organic  disorders.  They  depend  essentially  upon 
changes  in  the  endocardium,  or  internal  lining  mem- 
brane (endocarditis) ;  in  many  cases  these  changei 
originate  in  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  (see  Rheu- 
matism), which  is  therefore  to  lie  viewed  with  sus- 
picion as  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  especially 
when  developed  during  early  youth.  The  valves 
affected  are  usually  those  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  either  imperfect  closure  of 
the  valve,  leading  to  regurgitation  of  blood,  or 
obstruction  of  the  orifice.  In  either  case,  there 
is  a  mechanical  imricdimcnt  to  the  circulation,  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  kind,  followed  by  dilatation 


occurring  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  with-  j  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  hypertrophy  of  the 

'  walls,  especially  of  the  ventricles.  For  a  time  the 
circulation  is  kept  up  under  these  unfavourable 
conditions  by  increased  efforts  of  the  organ  ;  hot 
ultimately  its  balance  is  fatally  disturbed,  blood 
accumulates  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  others  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  secondary  diseases  take 
place,  of  which  Dropsy  (q.  v.),  Albuminuria,  and 
Hx-nioptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  formidable. 

Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 


out  any  organic  disease  whatever.  In  exhausted 
and  anxious  men  of  business,  in  hysterical  and 
anaemic  women,  in  habitual  smokers,  in  dysj>eptic8, 
in  persons  debilitated  by  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  a  degree  of  palpitation  is  quite 
common,  and  the  symptom  sometimes  assumes  the 
apparent  form  of  an  independent  disease,  especially 
when  aggravated  by  mental  anxiety  in  res|)ect 
to  its  true  significance.  The  treatment  is  entirely 
guided  by  the  facts  of  the  individual  case  ;  but 


generally  speaking,  the  negative  residts  of  physical  i.  e.,  the  heart-purse,  or  fibrous  sac  investing  the 
diagnosis,  with  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
suffice  to  reassure  both  practitioner  and  patient,  and 
lead  to  a  correct  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
in  view. 

Syncope,  or  swooning,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
much  more  commonly  a  functional  than  an  organic 
disease.   See  Fainting. 

A  nyiita  pectoris,  or  breast-pang,  also  called  syncope 
anginosa,  is  a  peculiar  painful  or  oppressive  sensa- 
tion, very  characteristic  of  cardiac  diseases,  especi- 


heart,  is,  like  endocarditis,  a  frequent  consequence  of 
ftjute  rheumatism.  In  numerous  instances,  it  ends 
favourably,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  fatal  by  lar^ 
effusion  of  fluid,  and  in  others  by  adhesions  between 
the  external  membrane  and  the  heart. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  diseases  must  be  strictly 
regulated  by  medical  advice. 

HEART,  Sounds  of.    On  applying  the  ear  to 
the  cardiac  region  of  a  living  man  or  mammal,  ia  a 
1  state  of  health,  two  successive  sounds  are  heard, 


ally  of  such  as  are  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.  It  I  ea€h  ^  0f  which  corresi»onds  with  one  puUatwu. 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  form  of  disease  is  of 
great  importance,  and  of  very  dreadful  significance. 
The  two  leading  elements  in  the  sensation  referred 
to.  according  to  Dr  Latham,  are  the  pain  and  the 
sense  of  impending  death.  The  sensatiou  is  entirely 
different  from  breathlessness,  although  often  mixed 
np  with  this  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  Where 
the  sudden,  death-like  |>aroxysm  of  angina  comes 
on  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance,  the  proj>er 
remedies  are,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  stimulants, 
and  moderate  do*es  of  laudanum  or  opium  ;  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  instructed 
persons,  as  errors  in  the  administration  of  these 
powerful  remedies  might  be  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
the  disease  itself. 

AMhma,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  depending 
upon  the  lungH,  especially  that  form  of  difficult 
breathing  called  orUtupnoea,  when  the  patient  is 
unable  to  lie  down  in  bed,  are  symptoms  very 
characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels. 

The  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  arc  very  numer- 
ous ;  most  of  them  are  attended  by  one  or  other  of 
the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  almost  all  of 
them  involve  daugcr  to  life  more  or  less  considerable. 
It  ia  nevertheless  true  that  public  opinion,  now-a- 
days,  is  prone  to  -overrate  the  tendency  to  death, 
and  especially  to  sudden  death,  in  some  of  these 
Strictly  speaking,  a  sudden  death — L  e., 


These  are  known  as  the  first  and  the  second  sound. 
There  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  these  two 
different  sounds,  the  second  one  following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first ;  but  after  the 
second  sound  there  is  a  ]>erceptihle  j>anse  before  the 
first  sound  is  again  heard,  iliefirst  sound  is  dull 
and  prolonged,  while  the  second  is  short  and  sharp, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  well  expressed 
(as  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has  remarked)  by  articu- 
lating the  syllables  lubb,  dttp. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  Bounds  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion,  at  least  thirty 
explanations  of  its  mode  of  production  having  )>ern 
offered.  During  the  first  sound,  several  distinct 
actions  are  taking  place,  to  each  of  which  it  has 
been  ascribed  by  different  physiologist*.  Thus  we 
have  (1),  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  side  of  tbo  chest ;  (2),  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles ;  (3),  the 
tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  (tricuspid  and 
mitral)  valves  (see  Circulation)  ;  (4),  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  narrowed  openings  of  the  aoru 
and  pulmonary  artery;  and  (5),  the  collision  °f 
the  particles  of  blood  with  one  another,  -tm*  their 
friction  against  the  sides  of  the  heart's  cav  tie*. 

The  hearts  of  mammals  being  constructed  Uks 
our  own,  give  out  sounds  different  in  degree,  but 
not  in  character,  from  the  sounds  heard  in  iran. 
In  birds  (if  we  except  the  ostrich  and  tut-  apter'x, 
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HEARTH-MONEY— HEAT. 


whose  hearts  approximate  to  the  mammalian  type), 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  first 
ami  second  sound  ;  and  Dr  Halford  baa  ingeniously 
explained  why  this  should  be  in  his  essay  on  Th' 
Action  and  Sound*  of  the  Heart,  The  action  of  the 
heart  in  reptiles  (the  alligator,  python,  and  turtle) 
seem*  to  be  accompanied  with  no  definite  sounds. 

When  the  valves  are  changed  by  disease,  the 
smin.ts  undergo  special  alterations,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  diagnosis. 

HEARTH-MONEY,  an  old  tax  in  England, 
•Wished  by  1  Will,  aud  Mary,  a.  1,  c.  10. 

HEAT,  the  unknown  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  and  of  a  multitude  of  common  phenomena 
in  nature  and  art  In  considering  this  subject 
scientifically,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  dis- 
card the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  popular  use  of 
such  wonls  as  heat  and  cold.  A  number  of  bodies, 
however  different,  left  for  a  long  enough  time  in 
the  Mine  room,  muBt,  as  wo  shall  see  further  on, 
arquire  the  same  temperature,  or  become  in  reality 
equally  warm.  Yet  in  j»opular  language,  some,  as 
metals,  stones,  he,  are  pronounced  to  be  cold,  and 
others,  as  flannel  and  fur,  warm.  The  touch,  then, 
is  not  a  means  by  which  we  can  acquire  any 
definite  idea  of  the  temperature  of  a  body. 

Xa/ure  of  Heat. — A  heated  body  is  no  heavier 
than  it  was  liefore  it  was  heated  ;  if,  therefore,  heat 
be  a  material  substance,  as  it  was  long  considered, 
it  must  l>e  imponderable.  And,  in  fact,  under  the 
name  of  calorie  or  phlogiston,  it  is  classed,  in  almost 
all  but  modern  treatises,  as  one  of  the  family  of 
imponderables.  But  if  it  were  matter,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  its  quantity  would  be  unchangeable  by 
human  agency.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  heat  is  produced  in  any  quantity  without 
flame,  combustion,  &c,  as  in  melting  two  pieces  of 
ice  hy  rubbing  them  together,  and  also  cases  in 
which  a  quantity  of  heat  totally  disapj>ears.  This 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
riality of  heat  The  only  hypothesis  that  at  all 
accords  with  the  phenomena  is,  that  heat  is  a  form 
of  motion,  and  with  this  idea  we  shall  start 

Mraxure  of  I  I  fat. — Whether  it  l>e  a  vibration, 
such  as  light  and  sound  (in  some  cases,  it  certainly 
is),  or  consist  in  a  succession  of  impacts  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  on  each  other  (as  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  considered  to  be),  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  the  amount  of  heat  in  a  body  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  vis-viva  (see  Force)  of  moving 
particles.  But  as  we  cannot  observe  those  particles 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  vis-viva,  we  must  have  some 
means  of  measuring  the  temj»crature  of  a  body, 
de|>ending  uj>on  an  effect  of  heat  Whatever  that 
effect  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  uniform,  it  will  afford  us  a  reproducible 
standard,  by  which  we  can  estimate  its  amount 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  aud  compare  that 
amount  with  another  observed  somewhere  else ; 
just  as  the  French  Metre  (q.  v.)  is  reproducible  at 
any  time,  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian. 

Dilutatum  or  Expansion — Now,  the  most  general 
and  notable  effect  which  heat  produces  on  matter 
is  to  txixittd  it.  The  length  of  a  metallic  bar  varies 
with  ever}'  change  of  temj)erature,  and  is  ever  the 
•ante  at  the  same  temi>erature.  The  fixing  of  the 
tire  of  a  cart-wheel  is  a  very  good  instance.  No 
Hammering  could  fit  an  iron  hoop  so  tightly  on  the 
wood-work  '»f  the  wheel,  as  the  simple  enlarging 
of  the  tiro  by  heat  and  its  subsequent  contraction 
by  cold.  It  is  thus  possible  to  slip  it  on,  and 
an  enormous  force  is  secured  to  bind  the  pieces  I 
together.  In  almost  every  kind  of  structure,  the 
aud  contraction  from  changes  of  temper-  j 


a  tore  require  to  be  guarded  against  In  the  bug* 
iron  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  mere  change 
of  the  seasons  would  have  produced  sufficient 
changes  of  length  to  tear  the  piers  asunder,  had 
each  end  of  a  tube  been  fixed  to  masonry.  Watches 
and  clocks,  when  not  compensated  (see  Pendu- 
lum), go  faster  in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in 
hot,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  their  balance-wheels  aud  pendulums. 

If  a  flask  full  of  water  or  alcohol  be  dipped  into 
hot  water  or  held  over  a  lamp,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  runs  over;  a  glass  shell  which  floats  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  the  water 
is  heated  ;  aud  as  water  is  heated,  the  hotter  water 
continually  rises  to  the  surface.  Indeed,  if  the  latter 
were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
explosions  every  time  we  attempted  to  lxiil  water 
or  any  other  fluid.  If  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with 
air,  and  tightly  tied  at  the  neck,  be  heated  before 
a  tire,  the  contained  air  will  expand,  and  the  bladder 
will  be  distended.  As  it  cools,  it  becomes  flaccid 
again  by  degrees. 

These  and  like  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew 
us  that  in  general  all  bodies  expand  by  heat  In 
order,  then,  to  prepare  a  reproducible  means  of 
measuring  temperature,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fix 
upon  a  substance  (mercury  is  that  most  commonly 
used)  by  whose  changes  of  volume  it  is  to  be 
measured,  and  a  reproducible  temperature,  or  rather 
two  reproducible  temperatures,  at  which  to  measure 
the  volume.  Those  usually  selected  are— that  at 
which  water  freezes,  or  ice  melts,  and  that  at  which 
water  boils.  In  ljoth  of  these  cases,  the  water 
must  be  pure,  as  any  addition  of  foreign  matter  in 
general  changes  the  temperature  at  which  freezing 
or  boiling  takes  place.  Another  important  circum- 
stance is  the  Iw'ujht  of  the  barometer.  See  Boiling. 
The  second  reproducible  temperature  is  therefore 
defined  as  that  of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  In 
absolute  strictness,  this  should  also  be  said  of 
the  freezing-point,  but  the  effect  on  the  latter 
of  a  change  of  barometric  pressure  is  practically 
insensible.  The  practical  construction  of  a  heat- 
measurer  or  Thermometer  on  these  principles,  the 
various  ways  of  graduating  it,  and  how  to  con- 
vert the  readings  of  one  thermometer  into  those  of 
another,  are  described  iu  the  article  Thermometer. 
In  the  present  article,  we  suppose  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  to  be  the  one  used. 

If  we  make  a  number  of  thermometer  tubes,  fill 
them  with  different  liquids,  and  graduate  as  in  the 
Centigrade,  wo  shall  liud  that,  though  they  all 
give  0*  in  freezing,  and  100  in  boiling  water,  no 
two  in  general  agree  when  placed  in  water  between 
those  states.  Hence  tine  rate  of  expansion  is  not 
generally  uniform  for  eipial  increments  of  heat.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  by  very  delicate  experi- 
ments, which  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to  here, 
that  mercury  expands  nearly  uniformly  for  equal 
increments  of  temperature.  However,  what  we 
sought  was  not  an  absolute  standard,  but  a  repro- 
ducible one  ;  and  mercury,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
this,  may  be  assumed  also  to  give  us  the  ratios 
of  different  increments  of  temperature. 

We  must  next  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  nature  of  dilatation  by  heat  And  first  of  it* 
measure,  A  metallic  rod  of  length  /  at  0s,  increases 
at  f  by  a  quantity  which  is  proportional  to  I 
and  to  L  Hence  k  being  some  numerical  quantity, 
the  new  length  f  =  1(1  -»-  kt).  Here  k  is  called 
the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation.  For  instance, 
a  brass  rod  of  length  1  foot  at  0*.  becomes 
at  t\  (1  +  tXKK)OO1870  feet;  and  here  i,  or  the 
coefficient  of  linear  dilatation  for  one  degree  (Cen- 
tigrade), is  -000000187;  or  a  brass  rod  has  its 
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length  increased  by  about  j^^th  part  for  each 

degree  of  temperature. 

If  we  consider  a  bar  (of  brass,  for  instance)  whose 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  /,  b,  d — then,  when 
heated,  these  increase  proportionally.  Hence, 

r=  W+kt), 
b'  =  6(1  +  kt), 
cf  =  d(l  +  kt); 

and  therefore  the  volume  of,  or  space  occupied  by, 
the  bar  increases  from  V  or  Ibd  to  V'  or  t tf<£. 
Hence  V  =  V(l  +  kt)*, 

—  V(l  +  3kt)  nearly,  since  k  is  very  small. 
Therefore  we  may  write  V  =  V(l  +  Kt),  where  we 
■hall  have  as  before  K,  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
dilatation  for  Is  of  temperature.  And,  as  K  =  Ilk, 
we  see  that,  for  the  same  substance,  the  coefficient 
Of  cubical  dilatation  u  three  times  that  of  linear 
dilatation. 

In  the  following  table,  these  coefficients  are 
increased  a  hundredfold,  as  it  gives  the  proportional 
increase  of  volume  for  a  rise  of  temperature  from 
0*  to  100"  Centigrade.  It  must  also  r>e  remarked, 
that  while  the  linear  dilatation  of  solids  is  given,  it 
is  the  cubical  dilatation  of  liquids  and  gases  which 
is  always  observed.  Moreover,  as  the  latter  are 
always  measured  in  glass,  which  itself  dilates,  the 
results  are  only  apparent;  they  are  too  small,  and 
require  correction  for  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass. 
This,  however,  is  comparatively  very  small,  and 
may  in  general  be  neglected. 

Glaus,       .      .       00O0O8S    Water,       .      .      .  -046S 
Iron,     .      .      .   -0000m  ;  Alcohol,  .      .      .  ll« 
Zinc,  .      .      .      •00m>»4  '  Atr,     ....  'W> 
Mercury,      .      .   '01543    !  Ujrdrogtn,      .      .  »668 

There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  law 
that  bodies  expand  by  heat — viz.,  that  of  water, 
under  certain  circumstances.  From  0*  (Centigrade), 
at  which  it  melts,  it  contracts  as  the  heat  is 
increased,  up  to  a1>out  4s  C,  after  which  it  begins 
to  expand  like  other  bodies.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
very  singular  phenomenon,  but  we  will  say  a  few 
words  about  its  practical  utility.  Water,  then, 
is  densest  or  heaviest  at  4s  C.  Hence,  in  cold 
weather,  as  the  surface-water  of  a  lake  cools  to 
near  4°,  it  Incomes  heavier  than  the  hotter  water 
below,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  goes  on 
till  the  whole  lake  has  the  temiiorature  4s.  As 
the  cooling  proceeds  further,  the  water  becomes 
lighter,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  surface  till  it  is 
frozen.  Did  water  not  possess  this  proj>erty,  a 
aeverti  winter  would  freeze  a  lake  to  tJie  bottom,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  might  be  insufficient  to  remelt 
italL 

Specific  Heat.— The  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  of  a  body,  but  gives  us  no  direct  infor- 
mation as  to  tho  amount  of  heat  it  contains.  Yet 
this  is  measurable,  for  we  may  take  as  our  Unit  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water 
from  0°to  T,  which  is  of  course  a  definite  standard. 
As  an  instance  of  the  question  now  raised— Is  more 
heat  (and  if  so,  how  much  more)  required  to  heat  a 
pound  of  water  from  zero  to  10s,  than  to  heat  a 
pound  of  mercury  between  the  Bame  limits  ?  We 
find  by  experiment  that  bodies  differ  extensively  in 
the  amount  of  heat  (measured  in  the  units  before 
mentioned)  required  to  produce  equal  changes  of 
temperature  in  them. 

It  is  a  result  of  experiment  (sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  ordinary  purposes)  that  if  equal  weights  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  be  mixed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  will  be  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  original  temperatures.  From  this  it  follows, 
with  the  same  degree  of  approximation,  that  equal 


successive  amounts  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  the 
same  mass  of  water  through  successive  degrees  of 
temperature.  As  an  instance,  suppose  one  pound 
of  water  at  50*  to  be  mixed  with  two  pounds  at 
I  20',  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
30  ;  for  the  pound  at  50*  has  lost  20  ,  while  each 
of  the  other  two  pounds  has  gained  10".  Gene- 
rally, if  m  pounds  of  water  at  t  degrees  be  mixed 
with  M  jwunds  at  T  degrees  (the  latter  being 
the  colder),  and  if  t  be  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture — the  number  of  units  lost  by  the  first 
is  m{t  —  (),  since  one  is  lost  for  each  jwund  which 
cools  by  one  degree ;  and  that  gamed  by  the 
second  is  M(^— T),  and  these  must  be  equal.  Hence 
m(t  -  t)  =  M(«>  -  T),  whence,  at  once, 
mt  +  MT 
to  +  M  ' 

But  if  we  mix  water  and  mercury  at  different 
temperatures,  the  resulting  temperature  is  found  not 
to  agree  with  the  above  law.  Hence  it  appears  that 
to  raise  equal  weights  of  diffrrent  bodies  Utrovgh  the 
same  number  of  degrees  of  temperature,  requires 
different  amounts  of  heat.  And  we  may  theu  define 
the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  as  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  it  by  one  degree. 

By  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  heat,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  unity ;  and,  in 
general,  the  s|>ecific  heats  of  other  bodies  are  leas, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  expressed  as  proper  fractions. 
For  example,  if  equal  weights  of  water  and  mer- 
cury be  mixed,  the  first  at  <r,  the  second  at  100°,  the 
resulting  temperature  will  not  be  50'  (as  it  would 
have  been  had  both  bodies  been  water),  but  3**23 
nearly — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  heat  which 
raises  the  temjierature  of  1  pound  of  water  3*  "2,  is 
that  which  would  raise  that  of  1  pound  of  mercury 
96**77,  or  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  ,V*b  0f  thai 
of  water.  The  following  may  be  given  as  instances 
of  the  great  differences  which  experiment  has  shewn 
to  exist  among  bodies  in  respect  of  specific  heat : 
Water,  1*000;  turpentine,  *426;  sulphur,  *203;  iron, 
•114 ;  mercury,  -033. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  water 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  it  required  to  cool  a  hot  body  dropped 
into  it ;  for  its  comparatively  small  loss  of  tem- 
perature when  it  is  poured  into  a  cold  vessel,  and 
the  enormous  effects  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  in 
modifying  climate. 

It  has  been  found  generally,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  the  sj)ecific  heats  of  bodies  are  nearly 
inxxruely  as  their  Atomic  Weights  (q.  v.).  Hence  all 
atoms  require  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  produce  the 
same  change  in  their  temperature.  Thus,  for  simple 
lxxlies,  we  have  atomic  weight  of  mercury,  100 ; 
its  specific  heat.  -033  ;  product,  3*3 ;  atomic*  weight 
of  iron,  28;  its  sj-ccific  heat,  -114;  product,  3"2. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  it  appears,  with 
reference  to  compound  bodies  of  the  same  type; 
but,  in  general,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
and  the  atomic  weight  differs  from  oue  type  to 
another. 

Latent  Heat,  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Vaporisation. 
— We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  somewhat 
complex  effects  produced  by  heat  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies ;  and,  conversely,  the  rela- 
tions of  Bolidity,  fluidity,  Ac,  to  heat  All  bodiea 
(except  carbou,  which  has  been  softened  only)  have 
been  melted,  by  the  aj (plication  of  a  proper  amount 
of  heat.    The  laws  of  this  fusion  are  : 

1.  Every  hotly  has  a  definite  melting-point,  assign- 
able on  t/ur  thertnometric  scale,  \f  the  prtssv.t  to  which 
it  is  sulg'ected  be  the  same. 

2.  When  a  body  is  melting,  it  retains  lhat  fxtd 
temperature,  however  much  heat  may  be  apj  .ied,  \  mtii 
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At  last  particle  is  melted.   The  last  result  is  most  I  becomes  latent  in  the  act  of  vaporisation,  or  rather 

remarkable.    The  heat  applied  does  not  raise  the  is  converted  into  change  of  state.    It  is  found  by 

temperature,  but  produces   the  change  of  state.  [  experiment  that  540  units  of  heat  (each  sufficient 

Hence  it  seemed  to  disappear,  as  far  as  the  ther-  >  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  Is  C.)  disappear  in  tho 

mometer  is  concerned,  and  was  therefore  called  conversion  of  a  pound  of  water  into  steam.  Hence 

latent  heat.                                                        '  a  pound  of  steam  at  100"  C.  is  sufficient  to  raise  5*4 

A  pound  of  water  at  79*  C.  added  to  a  pound  of  pounds  of  water  from  zero  to  the  boiling-point. 

voter  at  0*  C,  produces,  of  course,  2  pounds  of  water  ,  Communication  of  Hi-at, — There  are  at  least  three 

at  3STS.  But,  a  pound  of  water  at  79"  C.  added  to  a  distinct  ways  in  which  this  occurs,  and  these  we 

pound  of  ice  at  0"  C,  produces  2  pounds  of  water  |  will  take  in  order. 

st  0*.   Heat,  then,  has  disappeared  in  the  produc-  \  Conduction. — Why  is  it  that  if  one  end  of  a  poker 

tion  of  a  change  from  solidity  to  fluidity.   And  this  and  of  a  glass  or  wooden  rod  be  put  into  a  fire,  we 

we  might  expect  from  the  conservation  of  energy  can  keep  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  latter  much 

(tee  Force),  tor  actual  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat  longer  than  we  can  of  the  former  ?   The  reason  is, 

must  be  consumed  in  producing  the  potential  that  heat  is  more  readdy  transmitted  in  the  iron 

energy  of  the  molecular  actions  in  the  fluid.    For  from  particle  to  particle,  than  it  is  in  glass  or 

every  pound  of  ice  melted,  without  change  of  wood.    This  is  conduction.    It  is  to  be  noticed, 

temperature,  79  units  of  heat  are  thus  converted  however,  that  in  this  experiment  a  great  portion 

into  change  of  molecular  arrangement.  of  the  heat  which  passes  along  each  rod  is  given 

We  give  a  few  instances  of  latent  heat  of  fusion  :  off  into  the  air  by  the  surface.    The  mathematical 

Wnter  (as  above),  790 ;  zinc,  28*1 ;  sulphur,  9*4  j  theory  of  conduction  has  been  most  exquisitely 

lead,  5*4  ;  mercury,  2*8.  investigated  by  Fourier,  and  after  him  by  Poisson, 

In  law  1,  it  is  mentioned  that  constancy  of  pres-  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  at  which 

sure  is  necessary.    In  fact,  the  freezing  (or  melting)  heat  passes  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  portion  of 

point  of  water  is  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure,  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  tem- 

while  those  of  sulphur  and'  wax  are  raised;  but  perature.     As  most  of   the  experiments  which 

these  effects,  though  extremely  remarkable,  are  very  nave  been  nuule  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 

small.    Most  bodies  contract  on  solidifying  ;  some,  conductivity  {not  conductibility,  the  erroneous  word 

however,  as  water,  cast  iron,  type-metal,  Ac,  expand,  in  common  use)  of  different  bodies  have  been  made 

Thus,  a  severe  frost  setting  in  after  copious  rain  in  this  way.  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  knowledge 

splits  rocks,  &c,  by  the  expansion  of  freezing  water ;  on  this  point  is  very  meagre  indeed.    We  know 

and  thus  also  we  obtain  in  iron  the  most  delicate  that  silver  conducts  better  than  most  other  metals, 

and  faithful  copy  of  a  mould,  and  in  the  fusible  and  that  the  metals  in  general  conduct  better  than 

alloy  a  clear-cut  copy  of  a  type.     The  modern  other  solids ;  but  here  our  present  information  ends, 

dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables  us  to  see  that  a  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  the  defects 

perpetual  motion  would  be  procurable,  if  bodies  of  the  old  methods  are  now  fully  acknowledged, 

which  contract  on  solidifying  had  not  their  melting  and  that  the  important  element  of  conductivity 

point  raised  by  pressure,  and  vice  versd.  will  shortly  Imj  accurately  known  for  all  imjwrtant 

Analogous  to  the  fusion  of  a  solid  is  its  solution  substances.     Forbes  has  recently  shewn  that  the 

in  a  liquid,  or  the  mutual  conversion  into  liquids  of  conductivity  of  iron  diminishes  as  its  temperature 

two  solids  which  are  intimately  mixed  in  powder,  increases ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other 

Here,  also,  we  should  expect  actual  energy  in  the  bodies.    This  invalidates  the  conclusions  of  the 

shape  of  heat,  to  be  used  up  in  producing  the  potcn-  mathematical  theories  above  mentioned,  bnt  the 

tial  energy  of  the  fluid  state ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  necessary  corrections  will  be  easily  applied  when 

always  the  case.     Such  changes  of  arrangement  the  experimental  data  are  completely  determined, 

destroy  beat,  or  prodnce  cold  ;  but  this  in  many  In  conjunction  with  their  radiating  power  (see 

cases  is  not  the  effect  observed,  as  heat  is  gene-  next  section),  the  conductivity  of,  bodies  is  most 

rally  developed  by  the  Umn  of  potential  energy,  if  im->ortant  as  regards  their  suitableness  as  articles  of 

there  be  chemical  action  between  the  two  sub-  clothing  for  hot  or  cold  climates,  or  as  materials  for 

stances.   Hence,  in  general,  the  observed  effect  will  building  or  furnishing  dwelling-houses.    We  need 

be  the  difference  of  the  heat  generated  by  chemical  but  refer  to  the  difference  between  linen  and  woollen 

action,  and  that  alttorbed  in  change  of  state.             ■  clothing,  or  to  the  difference  (in  cold  weather)  of 

If  a  quantity  of  pounded  nitrate  of  ammonia  (a  sensation  betweeu  a  carpet  and  a  bare  floor,  in  order 

very  soluble  salt)  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  an  equal  to  shew  how  essential  the  greater  or  less  conducting 

weight  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  for  a  power  of  bodies  is  to  our  everyday  comfort, 

minute  or  two  with  a  test-tube  containing  water,  Hadiation.—  hy  this  is  understood  the  passage 

the  heat  required  for  the  solution  of  the  salt  will  of  heat,  not  from  particle  to  particle  of  one  body, 

be  abstracted  from  all  bodies  in  contact  with  the  but  through  air  or  vacuum,  and  even  through  solid 

solution,  and  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  be  bodies  (in  n  manner,  and  with  a  velocity  quite 

frozen.    In  this  sense,  the  compound  is  called  a  different  from  those  of  conduction)  from  one  body 

freezing  mixture.     For  additional  illustrations  of  to  another.    There  can  l>o  no  doubt  whatever  as 

heat  becoming  latent,  see  Freezing  Mixtures.  to  radiant  heat  being  identical  with  light,  differing 

Of  course  the  converse  of  this  may  be  expected  from  red  light,  for  instance,  as  red  light  differs  from 

to  hold,  and  latent  heat  to  become  sensible  when  blue ;  i.  c,  having  (see  Lioiit)  longer  waves  than 

a  liquid  becomes  solid.    As  an  example,  when  a  those  corresponding  to  red  light.    This  idea  might 

saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  begins  to  easily  have  arisen  during  the  contemplation  of  a 

deposit  crystals  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  rises  body  gradually  heated.    At  first,  it  remains  dark, 

very  considerably ;  and  it  is  the  disengagement  of  giving  off  only  rays  of  heat ;  as  its  temperature 

stent  heat  that  renders  the  freezing  of  a  pond  a  increases,  it  gives  us,  along  with  the  heat,  a  low  red 

•low  process,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  water  fight,  which,  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature,  is 

has  been  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing-point  gradually  accompanied  by  yellow,  blue,  &c.  rays, 

Vaporisation. — Almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  and  the  incandescent  body  (a  lime-ball,  for  instance) 

the  subject  of  fusion  is  true  of  vaporisation,  with  finally  gives  off  a  light  as  white  as  that  of  the 

the  change  of  a  word  or  two.     Thus,  however  sun,  and  which,  therefore,  contains  all  the  colours 

much  best  we  apply  to  a  liquid,  the  temperature  of  sun-light  in  their  usual  proportions.  In  fact 
Aoea  not  rite  above  the  boiling-point   Heat,  then, ,  (see  Force),  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  sun  i*  merely  a  mass  of  incandescent  melted 
matter,  and  that  the  radiations  it  emits,  whether 
called  heat  or  light,  merely  differ  in  quality,  not  in 
K'uid.  Taking  tins  view  of  the  subject  at  the  outset, 
it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  properties  of 
radiant  beat  with  those  of  light  throughout. 

Light,  then,  moves  (gcuerally)  in  straight  UntA. 
This  is  easily  verified  in  the  cas«  of  heat  by  the  use 
of  the  Thermo-electric  Pile  (q.  v.)  and  its  galvano- 
meter. Placing  the  pile  out  of  the  line  from  a  source 
of  heat  to  an  ajterture  in  a  screen,  no  effect  is 
observed ;  but  deflection  of  the  needle  at  once  occurs 
when  the  pile  is  placed  in  the  line  which  light 
would  have  followed  if  substituted  for  the  heat 

A  concave  mirror,  which  would  bring  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  a  given  jioiut  to  a  focus  at 
another  given  point,  does  the  same  with  heat,  the 
hot  liody  being  sulistituted  for  the  luminous  one, 
and  the  pile  placed  at  the  focus.  Heat,  then,  is 
reflected  according  to  the  tame  laws  as  light  A 
burning  lens  gives  a  capital  proof  of  the  sun's  heat 
and  light,  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  refrac- 
tion. When  the  Solar  Spectrum  (q.  v.)  is  formed  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  (the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  this  material  will  afterwards  appear),  the 
thermo-electric  pile  proves  the  existence  of  heat  in 
all  the  coloured  sjwees,  increasing,  however,  down 
to  the  red  end  of  the  B]>ectrum,  and  attaining  its 
maximum  beyond  the  visible  light  just  as  if  neat 
were  (as  it  mu*t  be)  light  with  longer  waves. 

Some  bodies,  as  glass,  water,  &c,  transmit  when 
in  thin  plates,  moat  of  the  light  which  falls  on 
them ;  others,  as  wood,  metal,  coloured  glass,  &c, 
transmit  none  or  little.  A  plate  of  rock-salt  half 
an  inch  thick,  transmits  %  ]>er  cent  of  the  ravs  of 
heat  which  fall  on  it ;  while  glass,  even  of  a  thick- 
ness of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  trausmits  very  little. 
In  this  sense,  rock-salt  is  said  to  be  diathermanou*, 
while  glass  is  said  to  be  adiathertnanous,  or  only 
partially  diatherniauous.  Most  of  the  simple  gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  <fec,  and  mixture*  of  these, 
such  as  air,  oppose  very  little  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  compound  gases.  Some  recent  exj>erimenta  by 
Tyudall  seem  to  shew  that  the  vapour  of  water  is 
exceedingly  adiathennanous.  The  question,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  since 
some  of  Tyndall's  results  are  so  startling  as  to 
require  further  research  and  confirmation. 

But  there  are  other  remarkable  phenomena  of 
radiant  heat  easily  observed,  which  have  their 
analogy  in  the  case  of  light  1.  Unstained  glass 
seems  equally  transparent  to  all  kinds  of  light  Such 
is  the  case  with  rock-salt  and  heat  2.  Light  which 
has  passed  through  a  blue  glass  (for  instance)  loses 
far  less  per  ceut  wheu  it  passes  through  a  second 
plate  of  blue  glass.  Similarly,  heat  loses  say  75  per 
cent  in  passing  through  one  plate  of  crown-glass, 
and  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  (say)  in  pass- 
ing through  a  second.  3.  Blue  light  passes  easily 
through  a  blue  glass,  which  almost  entirely  arrests 
red  light  So  dark  heat  passes  far  less  easily  through 
glass  than  bright  heat  does.  These  analogies, 
mostly  due  to  Melloni,  are  very  remarkable. 

Again,  light  can  be  Doubly  llefracted.  Plane  Polar- 
ised, Circularly  Polarised.  All  these  properties 
have  been  found  in  heat  by  PrincijMil  Forbes  (q.  v.). 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Stokes  and  Kir- 
choff  on  the  solar  spectrum  have  shewn  us  that 
bodies,  which  most  easily  absorb  light  of  a  particular 
colour,  when  heated,  give  off  moBt  freely  lignt  of  that 
colour ;  aud  it  is  easily  shewn  by  ex|>eriment  that 
those  surfaces  which  absorb  heat  most  readily,  also 
radiate  it  most  readily.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Leslie, 
that  when  a  tinned-iron  cube  full  of  boiling  water  had 
aide  polished,  another  roughened,  a  third  covered 


with  lampblack,  Ac  the  polished  side  radiated 
little  heat  the  roughened,  more,  while  the  blackeoed 
Bide  radiated  a  very  great  quantity  indeed.  And 
again,  that  if  we  have  (say)  three  similar  thermo- 
meters, and  if  the  bulbs  be  (1)  gilded,  (2)  covered 
with  roughened  metal,  (3)  smoked,  and  alLbe  exposed 
to  the  same  radiation  of  heat  their  sensibility  will 
be  in  the  order  3,  2,  1.  A  practical  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  iu  the  fact  that  a  blackened  kettle  is 
that  in  which  water  is  most  speedily  boiled,  while 
a  polished  one  keejis  the  water  longest  warm  when 
removed  from  the  fire.  Again,  if  a  wdlow- letters 
plate  be  heated  white-hot  in  the  fire,  and  then 
examiued  in  a  dark  r<  k  »ui,  the  pattern  will  be 
reversed— a  white  pattern  being  seen  on  a  dark 
ground.  This  experiment  of  Stewart's  is  very 
remarkable,  and  virtually  constitutes  an  anticipa- 
tion of  KirchofTs  results  leading  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  Spectrum  (q.  v.).  It 
is  this  law  of  radiation  and  absorption  that  mainly 
gives  rise  to  the  superior  comfort  of  white  clothing 
to  black  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  radiating 
less  in  winter,  it  absorbs  less  in  summer. 

Much  has  been  argued  alxiut  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  cold,  from  such  facts  as  these :  A  piece  of 
ice  held  before  the  thermo-electric  pile,  produces  an 
opposite  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  to  that  due 
to  a  hot  ball.  If  a  freezing  mixture  be  placed  at 
one  focus  of  a  spheroidal  mirror,  and  a  thermo- 
meter with  a  blackened  bulb  at  the  conjugate 
focus,  the  latter  will  fall  speedily,  though  very  far 
off  from  the  mixture.  Now,  the  real  explanation  of 
such  observations  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called 
the  'Theory  of  Exchanges,'  first  enunciated  by 
Prevost  and  since  greatly  extended  and  carefully 
verified  by  Stewart,  which  is  to  this  effect :  '  Every 
body  is  continually  radiating  heat  in  all  direction!, 
the  amount  radiated  being  (nearly)  proportional  to 
its  own  temperature.'  Hence  the  apparent  radia- 
tion of  cold  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned 
is  duo  to  the  fact  of  the  pile  or  thermometer 
radiating  off  more  /teat  than  it  receives,  as  its  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  of  the  freezing  mix- 
ture to  which  it  is  opjwsed.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  any  number  of  bodies  left  near  each  other,  tend 
gradually  to  assume  a  common  temperature.  By 
this  theory  of  exchanges,  we  explain  the  cold  felt 
in  sitting  opposite  a  window  in  a  frosty  day,  < 
wheu  there  is  no  draught 

Convection. — A  hot  body  cools  faster  in  a 
of  air  than  in  a  still 
atmosphere  of  the  same 
tein]>erature,  evidently 
because  fresh  supplies  of 
the  odder  air  are  con- 
tinually brought  into  con- 
tact with  it  It  is  by 
convection  mainly  that 
heat   is  conveyed  from 

article   to    particle  in 

iquids  and  gases.  Thus, 
when  a  lamp  is  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself  in  the 
water  as  it  would  (by 
conduction)  in  a  mass  of 
mctd,  but  the  expansion 
of  the  heated  water  at 
the  bottom  rendering  it 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  the  superincumbent 
fluid,  causes  it  to  rise 
to  the  surface  ;  and  thus, 

by  convectiou,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  til 
Conduction,  properly  eo-callod,  can 
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be  shewn,  even  if  it  really  exist,  in  liquids  or  gases, 
on  this  account  The  tremulous  ap]ieurauce  of  any 
object,  as  seen  by  light  which  jiasses  near  a  hot 
surface,  as  tliat  of  a  boiler  or  a  red-hot  twker,  is 
due  to  the  convection  of  heat  in  the  air,  the  warm 
current  refracting  light  less  than  the  cold  air.  See 
Ventilation. 

Fit  the  mechanical  applications  of  heat,  see 
Steam-engine,  Caloric-engine,  &c 

&*urrf*  of  J/eaL— They  may  be,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ultimately  reduced  to  two — chemical  com- 
bination, and  mechanical  force ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
probability,  the  former  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
—irnirlj  different  forms  in  which  the  latter  is 
manifested.  A  more  full  examination  of  this 
point,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  various  sources  of  heat,  will  l>e 
found  in  the  article  Force  above  referred  to. 
See  also  Combustion,  Fuel. 

HEATH  {Erica),  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the 
satural  order  Ertceat  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  a 
calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  bell-shaped  or  ovate — often 

v.-.:u          corolla,  and  a  4-celled,  4-valvod  eap-ule. 

with  dissepiments  from  the  middle  of  the  valves. 
The  leaves  are  small,  linear,  and  evergreen.  The 
l  thus  defined,  has  been  broken  down  by 


uses  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  Cottages  art 
often  thatched  with  it,  and  some  of  the  iKHirest 
are  mostly  built  of  it,  in  layers  with  the  roots 
inward,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  straw.  Beds 
are  also  made  of  it,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction 
with  the  tops  upwards,  and  are  said  to  be  very  soft 
and  elastic  Besoms  and  scrubbing-brushes  are 
made  of  it  In  the  island  of  Islay,  ale  is  made  by 
brewing  one  part  of  malt  and  two  of  the  young  tops 
of  heather ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
beverage  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Picta. — 
Of  the  genus  Erica,  about  500  species  are  known ; 
and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Africa.  None  are  found  in  America.  The 
British  Isles  produce  seven  species,  of  which  some 
have  only  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  the 
south-west  of  England.  Cross-leaved  H.  (E. 
tetralix)  (tig.  2)  and  Fine-leaved  II.  (E.  cinerea) 
(rig.  1)  are  common  plants  in  most  {tarts  of  Britain, 
and  like  most  of  the  genus,  are  very  beautiful 
when  in  flower.  The  heather-bella  of  Scottish  song 
are  the  flower*  of  one  or  both  of  these  species. 
A  sprig  of  E.  cinerea  was  the  Itadgc  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  at  the  time  when  they  existed  as  a  distitict 
clan.  E.  Metliterranca  and  E.  cornea,  common 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  very  frequent 
ornaments  of  British  flower- borders,  hardy  plants, 
producing  their  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  ApriL 
Many  species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  greeu- 


mme  botanists  into  a  number  of  genera,  but  the  old 
name,  Eiica,  is  still  more  commonly  retained  The 
nanie  H.,  however,  is,  in  popular  language,  extended 
to  many  plants  of  genera  nearly  allied  to  Erica; 
and  the  little  shrub  which  chiefly  covers  the  large 
tracts  named  moor*  or  Iteaths  (Ger.  Ha'uU)  in  Britain 
an<l  <>n  the  continent  of  Europe  is  Calluna  vuh/aris 
(bjc.  3).  The  genus  Calluna  has  been  separated 
in-in  Erira,  chiefly  on  account  of  differences  in 
tbe  capsule,  and  of  the  presence  of  four  bracts 
resembling  an  outer  calyx.  C.  vulgurii.  the  com- 
mon Ling  or  Heather,  is  the  only  species  known. 
It  is  found  on  arid  places,  and  also  in  bogs. 
The  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  being 
in  spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  lilac  rose  colour,  rarely 
white.  Tne  various  depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
of  different  plauts  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
hillside  covered  with  H  in  the  end  of  August 
The  Mowers  afford  abundance  of  honey,  and  Dee- 
flives  are  therefore  transported  to  the  moors  when 
the  heather  is  in  bloom.  In  bogs,  it  contributes 
much  to  the  formation  of  neat  In  some  of  the 
Hebrides,  a  decoction  of  H.  is  used  for  tanning 
leather.    The  plant  is  applied  to  various  other 


;  and  heath-houses  are  sometimes  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  their  cultivation.  Some  of 
the  South  African  or  Cajie  heaths  attain  in  their 
native  region  a  much  greater  size  than  any  European 
H.  except  E.  arl>orea,  which  in  the  Pyrenees  some* 
times  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 

HEATH.  The  burning  or  setting  fire  maliciously 
to  a  heath  in  England  is  felony,  and  is  punished  hj 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  less.  The  offence  is 
technically  called  Arson,  being  one  of  its  varieties. 
In  Scotland,  the  offence  is  called  Muirburn  (q.  v.). 

HEAVEN,  in  popular  Physical  Science,  means 
the  expanse  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  to 
a  spectator  on  the  earths  surface  appears  as  a  vast 
arch  or  vault  in  which  are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  earliest  idea  entertaiued  of  this  expanse 
was  of  a  solid  vault  or  hemisphere  with  its  concavity 
turned  downwards  (see  Fikmament). — In  Theology, 
the  word  '  heaven 1  may  be  explained  to  mean  that 
portion  of  the  infinite  B|>ace  in  which  the  Lord  of 
all  things,  although  present  throughout  all,  is  sup- 

Seed  to  give  more  immediate  manifestations  of 
is  glory.  Of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
such  special  scene  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
most  of  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern,  present  abundant  evidence.  Aristotle 
declares  that  all  men,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
have  a  conception  of  gods  ;  and  all  agree  in  niacins 
the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  universe.  Plato  is  equally  explicit 
Even  Epicurus  teaches  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  one 
of  the  treatises  deciphered  from  the  papyri  of 
Herculaneum  is  a  treatise  by  him,  in  which  the 
position  and  the  other  characteristics  of  the  habi- 
tation of  the  gods  are  minutely  discussed  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
German,  the  Scandinavian,  aud  in  general  of  all 
the  ancient  religions  in  which  the  belief  of  the 


existence  of  a  supreme  being  assumes  any 
form  than  the  pantheistic  ;  and  even  in  the  pan- 
theistic religions,  although  the  philosophers  may 
have  adhered  to  the  strict  pantheistic  view,  and 
may  have  denied  that  any  special  locality  could  1«j 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  Deity,  yet  we 
find  the  popular  belief  and  the  popular  worsh^even 
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of  such  religions  plainly  founded  upon  the  contrary 
supposition.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  idea  of 
its  being  the  special  scene  of  God's  glory,  the  word 
heaven  also  designates  the  place,  or  the  state  or 
condition,  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and  of  the  souls  of 
just  men  who  are  admitted  into  the  participation  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  beatitude.  In  the 
religious  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  none 
were  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the  heaven  of  the 
gods  except  the  deified  heroes  or  demigods  ;  but 
with  them  the  Elysiau  Fields  of  the  lower  world 
held,  morally  speaking,  the  same  place  in  relation 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  retribution  for 
the  good  and  evil  actions  of  human  life.  The 
Elysium  of  the  classic  mythology  is  in  all  essential 
resjtecta  the  natural  equivalent  of  the  heaven  of  the 
just  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metemi«ychosis 
approached  nearer  to  it  in  form,  for  it  sup]>oeed 
that  the  soul,  after  the  purification  of  successive 
transmigrations,  was  elevated  to  a  higher  and  incor- 

f?real  condition  in  the  cosmos.  The  doctrine  of 
lato  was  still  more  explicit  Although  scepticism 
was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  included  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  also  involved,  at  least  in  sul>stance,  the  idea  of 
a  state  of  happiness  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life. 
The  happiness,  however,  of  the  heaven  of  these 
Various  creeds  differed  widely  from  the  spiritual 
delights  of  the  heaven  of  revelation,  each  nation  and 
each  class  forming  to  itself  its  own  ideal  of  enjoy- 
ment The  delights  of  the  classical  Elysium  were, 
at  all  events  in  part,  delights  of  sense.  The  German 
warrior  had  his  war-horse  and  his  armour  laid  in 
his  grave,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pursue,  after 
death,  the  fierce  enjoyments  in  which  he  had 
delighted  while  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The 
paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter  is  but  a  richer  and 
more  extensive  huuting-ground.  Still,  not  only 
these,  but  even  the  more  grovelling  conceptions 
of  the  paradise  of  other  races,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  manifestation  of  the  same  instinct, 
or  as  a  remnant,  however  overlaid  by  error  and 
superstition,  of  the  same  primeval  revelation  upon 
which  the  scriptural  notion  of  heaven  is  founded. 
Accommodating  itself  to  the  popular  conceptions 
of  the  Jews,  the  biblical  phraseology  frequently 
implies  the  idea  of  the  solid  firmament  already 
descrilwd  ;  but  the  word,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  among  Christians,  is  generally  used 
simply  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  special  seat  of  His  glory,  in  which  the  angels 
minister  to  Him,  and  the  blessed  spirits  abide 
in  perpetual  praise  and  adoration.  This  al>ode  of 
perfect  bliss  is  believed  to  have  been  opened  to 
the  just  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord  and  his 
ascension  into  heaven.  Out  of  the  just  of  the  old 
dis|>cnsation,  only  Enoch  and  Elias  were  directly 
8x1  mi t ted  to  heaven  ;  the  patriarch*,  the  prophets, 
and  in  general  the  just,  before  the  new  dispensation, 
were  detained  in  a  preparatory  abode,  which  the 
Fathers  call  by  the  name  Limbns  Pntrum,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  common  Redeemer.  The  com- 
mon belief  of  (_  hristians  has  been,  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  just  who  are  free  from  sin 
are  admitted  into  heaven  immediately  after  death. 
More  than  one  controversy,  however,  has  arisen  on 
the  subject ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Millenarian  controversy  (see  Mii.lenarians),  the 
Origenistic  (see  Orioen),  and  that  on  the 
question  whether  the  just  are  admitted  to  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  immediately  after  death,  or 
only  after  the  general  resurrection.  The  latter 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  a  discussion 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here.   The  Koran  | 


adopts  the  Cabbalistic  notion  of  seven  heavens, 
which  arise  each  above  the  other  like  the  stages  of 
a  building ;  and  it  places  the  happiness  of  heaven 
in  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  The  Cabbalistic  writer* 
divide  these  seven  heavens  according  to  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  glory  which  they  imply.  The  seventh 
is  the  abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  class  of 
angels ;  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third,  are  the 
successive  abodes  of  the  various  grades  of  augeis, 
arranged  according  to  the  degrees  of  dignity.  Tha 
second  is  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  first 
the  space  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  Ore 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  fifth  c.  The 
Testament  of  ilie  Twelve  Patriarchs,  contains  a 
very  curious  exposition  of  the  same  notion.  Set 
Fabricius,  Codd.  Pseudep.  VeL  Test,  i  p.  545. 

HEBBEL,  Friedricii,  a  modern  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poet  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wesselbiuvn, 
in  Ditmarsh,  duchy  of  Holstein,  Denmark,  l$th 
March  1813;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich; 
and  after  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  settled  at 
Vienna,  where  he  married  the  actress  Christine 
Enghans  in  1846.  His  principal  works  are  his 
Gtdicht*  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1842;  Leip.  1848),  remark, 
able  both  for  their  melody  and  beauty ;  and  several 
dramas.  H.  has  a  rich  imagination,  great  power 
of  thought,  and  an  energetic  ami  original  style, 
but  too  great  a  predilectiou  for  the  horrible  and 
the  exaggerated  —  Compare  Henneberger'a  Dai 
Deutsche  Drama  der  Gegenwari  (Greifsw.  1853). 

HE'BE,  the  goddess  of  youth,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Here — according  toothers,  of  Here  alone— 
was  the  wife  of  Hercules  after  he  had  been  deified. 
She  was  the  cupbearer  in  Olympus,  before  Zens 
conferred  that  office  upon  Ganymede  (q.  v.) ;  but  she 
always  retained  the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  Acconling  to 
Apollodorus,  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  by 
Hercules— Alexiares  and  Aniketos.  In  Homer,  she 
always  appears  as  a  virgin.  In  Athens,  altars  were 
erected  to  her  conjointly  with  Hercules.  In  Rome, 
she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Juventaa, 
and  a  temple  in  her  honour  existed  on  the  Capitolioe 
HU1  at  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Statues  of 
H.  are  extremely  rare;  she  is  to  be  recognised 
only  by  the  drinking-cup. 

HEBER,  Reginald,  an  English  poet,  and  second 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  born  at  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
21st  April  1783.  In  1S00,  he  entered  at  Brascnose 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  three  years  after  produced  his 
prize-]K>em  Palestine,  the  only  prize-poem  perhaps 
which  holds  a  place  in  English  literature.  In  1804, 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1807,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  family-living  at  Hodnet,  and 
entered  upon  his  parochial  duties  with  great  zeaL 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  (Quarterly 
Hrriew,  his  political  views  being  those  of  a  Tory 
and  High  Churchman.  In  the  course  of  1812,  he 
published  a  volume  of  Hymns.  He  was  appointed 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1815,  and  two  years  alter  he 
received  a  still  in  St  Asaph  Cathedral.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1819,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  vacant  see  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to 
him,  and  after  much  hesitation  on  account  of  his 
wife  and  child,  it  was  accepted,  and  ho  embarked 
for  India  on  the  1 6th  June  1823.  On  his  arrival,  he 
entered  u|>on  his  duties  with  exemplary  zeal  ;  and 
in  June  1824,  he  began  the  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
He  spent  about  eleven  months  visiting  stations  in 
Upper  Bengal  and  the  north  of  Bombay.  From 
April  to  August  1S25,  he  remained  at  Bombay,  and 
aaded  from  thence  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  21st  Octot>er.  In  February  1826,  he  pmcee-Jed 
to  Madras  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces.  Us 
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reached  Trichinopoly  on  the  1st  April,  and  on  the 
3d,  after  confirming  fifteen  natives,  and  bestowing 
cm  them  the  episcopal  benediction,  he  entered  a  cold 
bath,  in  which,  half  an  hour  afterward*,  he  was 
found  dead.  The  Journal  which  he  kept  during 
Lis  tour  of  visitation  was  original ly  published  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  in  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial 
Library.  His  life  was  published  by  his  widow  in 
two  volume*  (Lond.  1830). 

As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests  upon  PaUetine  and  his 
Jfymn*,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  185o.  They  have  not  much  force  or  depth,  but 
they  are  pleasingly  versified,  and  arc  illuminated  by 
graceful  fancy.  As  a  ]>oet,  he  will  be  remembered  ; 
but  as  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  Indian 
bishops,  he  is  mainly  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen.— Richard  Hkiikk,  balf-brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  lx>rn  in  Westminster  in  1773, 
and  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  famous  bibliomaniac. 
Having  succeeded  to  large  estates  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1804,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
elegant  hobby  to  the  utmost.  Dr  Dibdin  estimated 
his  collection  in  England  at  105,000  vols.,  in  adilition 
to  which  he  possessed  many  thousands  of  books  on 
the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  him  £180,000. 

HEBERT,  Jacques  R£n6,  commonly  known  as 
Pire  Duchesne,  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  the  French  Revolution,  was  born  at 
Alencon,  in  the  year  1755.  At  an  early  age,  he 
vent  to  Paris,  and  became  a  servant  in  one  of  tho 
theatres,  but  was  dismissed  for  embezzling 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  a  physician, 
but  was  soon  dismissed  for  the  same  faidt  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Lemaire,  under  the  title  of  Le  Pcre  Duchesne, 
published  a  small  popular  paper  for  the  diffusion  of 
constitutional  principles  among  the  people.  The 
success  of  this  paper  induced  the  Jacobins  to 
establish  another  of  the  same  name,  and  H.  was 
appointed  editor;  and  knowing  the  tastes  of  the 
clan  of  people  he  addressed,  he  displayed  such  an 
exaggeration  of  principles  and  cynicism  of  language 
as  ruined  the  enterprise  of  his  honest  rivaL  In 
consequence  of  the  events  of  the  10th  August,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  council,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  horrors  of  Sep- 
tember. He  and  his  associate*,  called  Hebertista 
or  EnragtA^  were  likewise  mainly  instrumental  in 
converting  the  church  of  Notre  Daine  into  a  temple 
of  Reason.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  partv  of  Robespierre,  and  perished  on  the 
scaffold  <»n  the  24th  March  1794. 

HE  BREWS  [Heb.  Jbri— either  from  Abraham, 
who  catue  '  from  the  other  side'  of  Euphrates  (Ebrr, 
or  from  El»er,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem, 
and  one  of  Abraham's  ancestors]  is  the  distinctive 
name  of  that  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  which 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  into  Palestine,  thence 
went  to  Egvpt,  and,  after  a  long  period  of  bondage, 
reconqnereil  Palestine,  and  finally  settled  there. 
Divided,  at  a  later  period,  into  two  distinct  states, 
that  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  they  were  singly 
overcome,  and  led  into  exde.  A  portion,  chiefly 
conw.«ting  of  descendants  of  Judah  (Jehudah), 
returned,  and  founded  a  new  empire.  From  that 
time  forward,  all  the  members  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth were  known  by  the  name  of  Jehudim, 
corrupted  into  Jews.  A  continuous  sketch  of  their 
entire  history  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  our 
own,  as  well  as  a  brief  outline  of  their  language  and 
Ucrature,  will  be  found  under  Jkws. 

HEBREWS,  Efistls  to  the,  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.   Much  discussion  has  arisen 


of  the  customary  superscription  rendering  it  impo.** 
sible  to  attain  certainty  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and 
naturally  euough  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
former  also.  In  reference  to  the  first  and  mors 
important  of  these  points,  the  canonicity,  the  cass 
:  stands  as  follows  :  The  earliest  post-apostolic  writer, 
;  Clemens  Roman  us,  quotes  from  it  in  the  same  wa* 
as  from  the  other  books  admittedly  canonical. 
Justin  Martyr,  Pinytus  (?),  the  Cretan  bishop,  the 
predecessors  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen, 
and  the  framers  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  accept  it  as  authoritative ;  while  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  Basilides  and  Marcion,  are  sjwken 
of  as  distinctly  rejecting  it.  No  disbelief  of  its 
canonicity  is  expressed  by  any  section  of  the  ortho- 
dox church  until  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  c. — 
though  many  writers  are  silent  altogether  about  it 
-  after  which  period,  for  the  next  two  centuries, 
the  Roman  ami  North  African  churches  reject  its 
authority.  Tcrtullian  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  sort  of 
apocryphal  book ;  Cyprian  does  not  include  it  in 
Paul's  epistles  ;  Ireuams,  even  while  defending  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  declines  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment, which  he  could  very  effectively  have  done,  oy 
borrowing  armour  from  its  8101168  ;  while  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  Caius,  Hippolytus, 
and  Victonnus  of  Pannonia,  also  leave  it  out  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  During  the  4th  c,  however,  its 
authority  again  began  to  revive,  and  it  was  received 
by  Hilary  oi  Poitiers,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  later 
by  Jerome,  who,  though  frequently  too  hasty  in  his 
conclusions,  was  certainly  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  immense 
authority  of  Augustine  was  thrown  into  the  same 
scale;  others  soon  followed,  and  in  416  a.i>.,  a 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  its  canonicity 
beyond  cavil  In  modern  times,  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
the  opponent  of  Luther,  reopened  the  ancient  con- 
troversy. He  rejected  the  authority  of  the  epistle. 
The  great  reformer  did  the  same,  affirming  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  Paul's,  who  had 
not  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  master's  teach- 
ing, and  had  built  his  own  4  wood,  hay,  and  stubble ' 
upon  the  apostle's  4  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.' 
This  opinion,  however,  met  with  small  approval, 
and  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  Protestant 
church. — A  uthordi  ip.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
author  of  the  epistle  is  unknown,  but  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  St  Paul.  This  ap{>ears  to  have 
lieeu  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  church  from  the 
first  ;  but  the  Alexandrian  Fathers — the  most 
critical  and  scholarly  of  the  early  Christian  theolo- 
gians—struck with  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  style, 
phraseology,  and  mode  of  thought  which  it  presents 
to  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  which  is  abundantly 
manifest  even  in  i  e  English  version,  sought  to  fix 
its  authorship  on  some  other  person,  Luke  being  the 
favourite.  Tertullian,  again,  states  that,  according 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  the  North  African  school, 
Barnabas  was  the  author.  The  Roman  Church,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  4th  c,  contented  itself  with  a 
negative  position,  denying  its  Pauline  authorship. 
The  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  school  may  be 
said  to  have  prevailed,  viz.,  that  though  Pauline  in 
essence,  the  epistle  was  not  Pauline  in  form.  Thus 
the  matter  remained  till  the  time  of  Luther,  who 
suggested  Apollos  as  the  likeliest  author.  Since 
then,  many  scholars  have  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion,  among  others,  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  Alford. 

Who  were  the  4  Hebrews '  to  whom  the  epistle 
was  sent,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  probability  is  very  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of 
those  who  were  4  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,'  Tho 
date  of  the  epistle  can  only  be  inferred  from  its 
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jontetits.  It  must  have  been  before  the  destruction 
of  Jetusalcm  (70  A.n.),  because  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple  i*  not  alluded  to,  which  would  have  been 
oue  of  thv  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  argument 
to  prove  the  temporary  nature  of  the  old  national 
faith. 

The  put  pose  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  is 
apparently  to  encourage  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Jerusalem— perhaps  of  all  Palestine — to  persevere 
in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  In  their  own  '  Holy 
Land,'  and  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  services  that 
time  had  hallowed,  and  which  were  associated  with 
all  that  was  glorious  and  dear  in  their  national 
history,  they  were  apt  at  times  to  look  back  with 
a  melancholy  yearning  on  the  past,  and  thus  were 
often  tempted  to  apostatise  from  motives  which  they 
hardly  d;».red  to  condemn.  The  writer,  conscious,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  opens 
op  with  l>old  unflinching  eloquence  the  whole 
question  of  Judaism  versus  Christianity  ;  exhibits 
the  contrast  between  the  two  with  sharp,  incisive 
analysis,  strips  the  former  of  all  its  accidental  and 
superstitious  attractions,  and  shews  that  what  is 
really  deep  and  valuable  in  it  is  its  prophetic  char- 
acter ;  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  '  better  hope,'  viz., 
'  the  hope  of  the  gospel ;'  and  the  great  fathers  and 
heroes  of  Judaism,  from  Abel  downward,  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this,  for  'these  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off.'  But  so  vital  and  strong  was  their  faith, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  nave  put  them  in 
Spiritual  possession  of  the  realities  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  for  'faith  is  the  Mttetane*  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Thus 
they  were  '  Christians  before  Christianity,'  and  now 
that  the  things  which  they  hoped  for  had  come, 
the  Jewish  believers  ought  not  to  be  grieved  at 
parting  with  the  old  national  worship,  however 
dear,  for  the  new  worship  really  embraced  the 
substance  of  the  old,  and  thus  bestowed  uiton  it  its 
own  immortality.  Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  course 
of  thought  The  style  of  the  epistle  in  several 
passages  is  richly  rhetorical 

HE'BRIDES,  the  name  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  all  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  have  been  variously  classified ;  but  the  most 
natural  division  seems  to  1ms  into  the  Outer  and 
Inucr  Hebrides.  To  the  Outer  belong  Lewis,  with 
Harris,  North  Uist,  Bcnbecula,  South  Uist,  Barra, 
Coll,  and  Tiree,  The  remote  isle  of  St  Kilda  might 
be  associated  with  this  external  series.  The  prin- 
cij>al  of  the  Inner  islands  are  Skye,  Eigg,  Mull,  Iona, 
Staffa,  Ulva,  Lismore,  Kerrera,  Easdale,  Colousay, 
Jura,  and  Islay.  Bute,  the  Cumbraes,  and  Arran, 
though  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  usually 
classed  with  the  Hebrides.  The  whole  are  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  Western  Isles,  the  term  H.  being 
confined  chiefly  to  literature. 

The  total  number  of  the  H.  is  about  490  (which 
number  includes  every  islet  that  affords  sufficient 
pasturage  to  support  one  sheep),  but  of  these  not 
more  than  130  are  inhabited.  The  entire  area  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  300O  square  miles,  and  the  population 
(according  to  the  ceiisus  of  1801)  close  upon 
LM),000.  Of  the  whole  surface,  only  about  200,000 
acres  are  arable,  the  rest  is  in  pasture-land  of 
little  value,  and  in  morasses,  peat-mosses,  lakes, 
and  It&rren  sands  and  rocks.  The  scenery  of 
Skye  is  grand  and  picturesque;  Mull  is  noted 
for  its  lofty  mountains,  Jura  for  its  peaks,  and 
Arran  for  its  high  rugged  hills.  Islay  and  Bute 
ore  comparatively  level  and  arable.  Staffa  is 
remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns  and  great 
cavern.  Iona  derives  interest  from  its  ruins  and 
historical  associations.  Politically,  all  the  Hebridean 


isles  are  attached  to  Scotland,  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  systems  of  which  they  participate. 
The  counties  among  which  they  are  distributed  are 
those  of  Ross,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and  Bute.  The 
principal  Hebridean  towns  are  Stornoway  in  Lewis, 
Portree  in  Skye,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  ami  Rothesay 
in  Bute.  Though  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Argyle,  Oban  is  usually  considered  a  town  of  the 
H.,  and,  next  to  Rothesay,  is  Itest  known  to  tourists. 

Enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.  v.), 
the  climate  of  the  H.  is  peculiarly  mild.  Snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  sea-shores  or  low  grounds, 
and  in  sheltered  spots,  tender  plants  are  not  nipped 
by  winter  frosts.  But  if  genial,  the  climate  is  also 
humid.  Drizzling  rains  are  frequent,  and  mists 
often  envelop  the  islands,  or  at  least  shroud  the 
higher  mountains  from  sight  With  the*e  draw- 
backs, the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and 
is  recommended  for  certain  classes  of  invalids. 
Partaking  of  the  old  Celtic  character,  the  humbler 
class  of  natives  for  the  most  part  sj»enk  Gaelic,  but 
latterlv,  through  educational  efforts  and  otherwise, 
English  has  made  extensive  progress.  As  in  the 
mainland  portion  of  the  Highlands,  many  large 
estates  have  passed  from  old  families  of  note  into 
the  hands  of  opulent  modern  proprietors,  by  whom 
extensive  improvements  have  been  effected.  The 

Seatest  improvement  of  all,  however,  and  which 
serves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  all  others, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  Glasgow  hrm,  David  Hntche- 
son  &  Co.,  by  whom  has  lieen  established  an  extra- 
ordinary system  of  steam-navigation  in  conn«x*tion 
with  the  H.  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  islands,  and  bring  them,  with  the  neighbouring 
coast  within  the  sphere  of  trade  and  the  reach  of 
tourists.  Originated  by  David  Hutcheson,  a  person 
of  singular  energy  and  capacious  views,  the  system 
of  Hebridean  steamers  embraces  several  distinct 
lines  of  route  in  connection  with  Glasgow  ;  and 
opening  up  remote  tracts  formerly  reached  only 
with  extreme  difficulty,  may  be  said  to  be  gradually 
altering  the  character  of,  and  giving  a  new  value  to, 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands. 

The  H.  are  the  Elmdm  of  Ptolemy,  the  Hehtid** 
(of  which  the  name  H.  is  merely  a  corruption, 
said  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  misprint  in  a 
Parisian  printing-office)  of  Pliny,  and  toe  Sudrey- 
jar  (Southern  Islands,  as  distinguished,  from 
Orkneipar,  Northern  Islands)  of  the  Norwegians. 
The  latter  epithet  was  Latinised  into  Sodoneniies, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  title  *  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.'  The  history  of  these  islands  forms  an 
interesting  episode  in  that  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  account,  the  H.  were  first 
colonised  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.  by  emi- 
grants from  ^Norway,  who  had  fled  from  the  iron 
rule  of  Harald  Haarfager  (8G3-936) ;  they  naturally 
settled  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  first  land  that 
was  reached,  viz.,  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles 
and  Outer  Hebrides  ;  but  some  wandered  as  far 
south  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  colonising  as  they  went. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  the  total  absorption  of 
the  Celtic  into  the  Norse  clement  in  the  northern 
islands,  while  southward  the  Celtic  element  asserted 
the  predominance.  This  colony  after  a  time  threw 
off  swarms,  which  settled  on  the  north  anil  west 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, and  in  all  probability  founded  the  Norwegian 
kingdoms  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  ;  it 
also  sent  a  colony  to  Iceland  in  874.  At  last  the 
settlers  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  a  sotiroe 
of  annoyance  to  the  mother-country,  wherorpoo 
Harald  Haarfager,  about  870  A.P.,  fitted  <n.t  » 
great  expedition,  and  Biibdued  the  H.  and  Man. 
They  remained  subject  to  Norway  till  126C,  three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  and  were  then 
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transferred  to  Scotland  In  1346,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
named  Macdonald,  reduced  the  whole  under  his 
authority,  and  took  the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  Islet) ; ' 
but  in  1540  they  were  finally  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown  by  James  V.  The  H.  were  eccle- 
siastically dependent  on  Norway  as  late  as  1374, 
and  Professor  Munch  argues  that  this  relation  lasted 
till  1472,  when  St  Andrews  was  made  the  seat  of 
a  metropolitan.  The  influx  of  the  Norsemen  has 
bad  here,  aa  elsewhere,  great  influence  over  the 
nomenclature  ;  many  places  and  islands  having  lost 
their  original  Celtic  dedications. 

The  H.  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited  by 
learned  inquirers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Martin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Pennant,  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Dr  John  Macculloch,  who  wrote  a 
geological  account  of  the  islands  (2  vols.  8vo,  with 
a  volume  of  plates,  4to,  1819).  Scott's  Lord  of  the 
contributed  materially  to  attach  a  popular 
interest  to  these  islands,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Hutcheson's  steam-fleet,  are  now  within  the  compass 
of  summer  pleasure  travelling.  The  more  imj>ortant 
islands  of  the  H.  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
— For  the  early  history  of  the  H.,  consult  Chronica 
Rrgum  Manma  et  Innularum,  edited  from  the  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  P.  A.  Munch,  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Christiania  (Chria- 
tiania,  1860). 

HEBRIDES,  New.   See  New  Hebrides. 

HK'BRON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Palestine, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  21  miles  -  nth-south - 
west  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  may  even  Ins  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  nearly  2000  years  before  Christ. 
H.  was  anciently  called  Kirjatharba,  i.  e.,  city  of 
Arba,  from  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim  (q.  v.)  ;  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  the  residence  of  King  David, 
before  he  conquered  Jerusalem ;  its  subsequent 
history  is  unimportant. — The  modern  town  is  a 
poor  place,  inhabited  by  about  5000  people,  of  whom 
about  50  families  are  Jews.  It  lies  low  down  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  valley — the  Valley  of  Kechol, 
famous  now,  aa  of  old,  for  its  thick  clustering  grapes, 
its  olives,  and  other  fruits.  The  church  erected  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  on 
the  8|>ot  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  buried, 
baa  been  converted  into  a  mosque  called  El  Haram. 
The  alleged  tombs  of  the  patriarch  and  of  several 
members  of  his  family  are  still  shewn.  They  are  all 
richly  hung  w  ith  palls  of  green  or  red  silk,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  real  tombs  are  in  a  '  cave'  below  the  build- 
ing The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  Kl-KhulU 
('the  friend,'  i.  e.,  of  God),  in  allusion  to  Abraham. 
About  a  mile  from  H.,  rising  militarily  in  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  beside  a  well  of  pure  water,  is  one  of 
the  largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  is  23  feet  in 
girth,  and  ita  foliage  covers  a  space  of  about  90  feet 
in  diameter.  Some  say  that  this  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent;  but  this 
notion  is  untenable,  for  the  tree  itself  gives  no 
evidence  of  such  enormous  antiquity ;  and  besides, 
Jerome  s]icaks  of  Abraham's  oak  having  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

HECATvfTUS,  the  son  of  Hegesander,  famed 
as  an  historian  and  a  geographer,  flourished  moat 
probably  about  500  B.C.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  death,  but  the  best  critics  conclude  that  he 
was  bora  about  550  B.C,  and  that  be  died  about 
476  B.  c  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family  of  Miletus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  gratify 
bis  natural  passion  for  knowledge  and  travel.  He 
to  have  visited  Greece,  Thrace,  the  countries 
on  the  Euxine,  and  many  of  the  provinces 


of  the  Persian  empire,  with  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  The  results  of  his  foreign  travels  and  of 
his  private  studies  were  eml>odicd  in  two  great 
works — his  Tour  of  the  World,  and  his  I/istorits  or 
Genealogirg.  His  geographical  work  was  divided 
into  two  great  portions,  one  treating  of  Euro]*e,  the 
other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  He  improved  the 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  made  by  Anaxi- 
mander.  His  Jfistorirs  was  little  more  than  a  prose 
version  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  Greeks — about 
Deucalion  ami  his  descendants— Heracles  and  the 
Hernclida? — the  Pelojionueaian  traditions— and  those 
of  Asia.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  set  considerable 
value  on  the  writings  of  Hecata;us.  The  fragments 
of  the  works  of  H.  have  been  edited  by  Creuzer, 
Khiusen,  and  others. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  life  of  H.  is 
that  which  succeeded  his  travels.  In  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionians  against  Persia,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  resources  enabled  him 
to  give  sound  advice  to  Aristagoras,  the  ringleader 
of  the  insurrection,  which,  however,  was  rejected. 
He  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  an  attempt  so 
far  above  their  means ;  when  that  counsel  was 
despised,  he  urged  the  formation  of  a  fleet,  but 
without  effect.  After  defeat  had  humbled  the 
Ionians,  and  Aristagoras,  with  others,  contemplated 
flight  to  Sardinia,  he  wished  them  (though  in  vain) 
to  fortify  the  island  of  Leros,  and  wait  there  the. 
course  of  events.  He  afterwards  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Persian  satrap  Artaphernes,  and  induced 
him  to  treat  the  Ionians  with  leniency. 

HE'CATE,  an  ancient  Thracian  goddess,  after- 
wards adopted  into  the  Greek  Pantheon,  is  first 
mentioned  by  Hesiod,  who  calls  her  the  <laughter  of 
the  Titan  Perses,  and  of  Asteria,  or  Night.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Titans,  under  the  rule  of  Zeus, 
who  retained  her  former  power.  She  appears  on 
some  occasions  as  the  bestower  of  wealth,  victory, 
wisdom,  good-luck  to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  pros- 
perity to  youth,  but  able  also  to  withhold  these 
blessings.  In  connection  with  Persephoue,  she  is 
described  as  a  powerful  infernal  and  cruel  deity, 
who  has  all  the  magic  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  at  her  command.  Particular  honours  were  paid 
to  her  in  Bceotia,  at  jEgina,  and  even  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  She  played  an  im|>ortant  part  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  which  were  celebrated 
princi]>ally  at  Samothrace  and  Leninos.  Her  sanc- 
tuary in  Samothrace  was  the  Zerynthian  Cave,  and 
wherever  she  was  worshipped  along  with  the  Cabiri, 
her  temple  was  placed  near  a  cave  As  the  bestower 
of  good  and  averter  of  evil,  her  image  was  placed 
before  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  in  places  of 
popular  assembly,  and  at  crossways,  where  at  every 
new  moon  offerings  of  food  were  presented  to  her, 
which  were  consumed  by  poor  people.  As  an  infernal 
goddess,  she  appears  in  a  hideous  form.  Serpent* 
issue  from  her  feet,  serpents  arc  twined  in  her  hair, 
she  bears  a  lighted  torch  and  a  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  two  black  shaggy  dogs  are  her  attendants ; 
and  sometimes  she  is  represented  with  three  heads, 
viz.,  those  of  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  a  dog.  In  this 
last  form,  she  appears  at  the  crossways.  There  is 
another  imj>ortant  feature,  which  arose  from  the 
notion  of  her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  viz.,  the 
belief  in  her  being  a  spectral  Wing,  who  at  night 
sent  from  the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons  and 
terrible  phantoms,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  cross-roads,  tombs,  and  near 
places  where  murder  had  been  committed. 

HE'C  ATOM  B  (Gr.  hecnton  and  bow),  in  the 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  other  ancient  religions, 
means  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  victims,  pro- 
perly, although  by  no  means  necessarily,  one  hundred. 
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Originally,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  wan  to 
burn  the  entire  victim ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer,  it  was  usual  only  to  burn  the  legs  wrapped 
up  in  the  fat  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines. 
The  rest  of  the  victim  was  consumed  at  the  festive 
meal  which  succeeded  the  sacrifice.  Besides,  there- 
fore, that  the  gods  were  believed  to  !*•  propitiated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  victims,  the  increase 
of  the  number  was  also  gratifying,  not  alone  to 
the  priests  and  servants  of  the  temple,  but  also 
to  the  public,  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrificial 
banquet  Hence  in  Athens  the  hecatomb  was  a 
most  popular  form  of  sacrifice  (Atheiueus,  i.  j».  3). 
On  the  contrary,  the  thrifty  Spartans  limited  the 
number  both  of  the  victims  and  of  the  sacrifices; 
and  while  the  other  Greek  states  required  that  the 
victim  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the 
Spartans  were  content  with  animals  of  a  very  inferior 
character.  In  the  hecatomb,  strictly  so  called,  the 
sacrifice  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
bulls ;  but  other  animals  were  frequently  substituted. 

HECKER,  Fkikdrich  Karl  Franz,  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  German  revolution  of 
1848,  was  born  at  Eichtersheim,  Baden,  September 
28,  1811,  and  after  studying  law  in  Heidelberg, 
became  in  1838  advocate  of  the  supreme  court 
in  Manhcim.  Though  rising  to  eminence  as  a 
pleader,  when  elected  in  1842  a  meml>er  of  the 
second  chamber  in  Baden,  he  alwuuloned  his  profes- 
sion for  political  life,  and  soon  grew  popular  among 
the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  opposition.  In 
1846  he  began  to  side  actively  with  the  purely  demo- 
cratic and  socialistic  party  outside  of  the  chamber, 
and  on  the  revolution  breaking  out  in  1848,  imme- 
diately l>egan  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  revolu- 
tionary agitation.  When  the  preliminary  convention 
{Daa  Vurparlament)  met,  he  endeavoured,  with  the 
iutluence  of  his  whole  party,  to  constitute  it  into  a 
permanent  republican  assembly.  The  frustration 
of  this  effort  led  him  to  think  of  surprising  the 
smaller  governments  of  Southern  Germany  with 
the  artisan  bands  which  had  t>een  sent  to  the 
Rhine.  Defeated  at  Kandern,  April  20,  1849,  he 
fled  into  the  canton  of  Basel,  where  he  conducted  a 
newspaper  against  the  constitutional  party.  On  being 
refused  admission  into  the  parliament,  though  elected 
to  represent  Thicngcn,  in  Baden,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  had  bought  a  farm  near  Belleville, 
Illinois.  The  Baden  revolution,  in  May  1849,  enticed 
him  back  to  Eurot*,  but  finding  the  revolution  over 
when  he  arrived,  he  returned  to  America. 

HECKLES,  or  HACKLES,  and  GILLS.  These 
•re  very  important  parts  of  various  machines,  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  for  spinning.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  long 
metallic  teeth,  through  which  the  material  is  drawn, 
so  that  the  fibres  may  be  combed  out  straight,  and 
so  fitted  for  the  subsequent  operations.  The  manu- 
facture of  heckles  and  gills  involves  great  care  and 
nicety,  aa  any  imperfection  may  cause  great  loss,  by 
damaging  the  fibre  which  passes  through  them.  For 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar  large  aud  coarse  fibres, 
the  teeth  of  the  heckles  are  large,  being  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  made  of  steel  wire  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  gradually  reduced  from 
the  base  upwards,  until  it  ends  in  a  fine  point.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  polished,  so  as  to  prevent  inju- 
rious friction.  They  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  or  metallic 
base,  in  several  rows,  alternating  with  each  other  at 
short  distances  apart,  in  heckles ;  but  in  gills  the 
teeth  are  much  finer,  resembling  needles,  and  fewer 
in  number,  being  placed  usually  in  two  rows ;  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  spinning  machinery.  The 
manufacture  of  these  articles  is  a  special  trade ; 
the  manufacturers  are  called  Heek-makera. 


way,  three  miles  north  west  of  Dewsbury,  and  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Leeds.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  caqiet  and  blanket  trades  in  the  West  Riding. 
Pop.  (1801)  6339. 

HE'CLA,  or  HEKLA,  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
Iceland,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  stands  isolated 
about  20  miles  from  the  south-west  coast  Its 
snow-clad  summit  is  51 10  feet  high.  The  principal 
crater,  when  visited  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was 
al>out  100  feet  deep,  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There  are  many  small 
secondary  craters  near  the  summit  The  aides  of 
the  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep  ravines, 
forming  channels  for  mountain  torrents  that  are 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  principal 
rocks  are  lava  and  basalt  covered  with  the  loose 
stones,  scoria?,  and  ashes  ejected  from  the  volcano. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild. 
4  Fantastic  grouj*s  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading 
the  eye  to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls ;  the  mist 
rising  from  a  waterfall ;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare 
bleak  mountains  ;  an  awful  and  profound  slumber ; 
lowering  clouds  ;  marks  all  around  of  the  furious 
action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements,  give 
to  the  region  a  character  of  desolation  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled.' 

A  record  of  the  eruptions  has  been  kept  Bincc  the 
tenth  century.  They  are  few  in  nnml>er,  only  43, 
but  they  have  been  always  very  violent  and  gener- 
ally continuing  for  a  considerable  time.  One  of  the 
most  tremendous  occurred  in  1783.  when  the  immense 
quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  ejected  laid  waste  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  internal  fire  remained, 
as  if  exhausted,  in  a  quiescent  state  till  September 
1845,  when  with  terrific  energy  it  again  burst  forth, 
and  continued  active  for  more  than  a  year.  At  this 
time,  it  poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater  was  one  mile 
wide,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  deep.  A  fine  dnst  from 
this  eruption  was  scattered  over  the  Orkney  Islands, 
a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Hecla. 

HECTARE.   See  Are. 

HECTIC  FEVER  (Or.  hektih*,  habitual),  (see 
Fevkr),  a  peculiar  type  of  feverish  disease,  usually 
found  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  and  above  all  with  tut>ercular  disease,  or 
Consumption  (q.  v.).  It  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
independent  form  of  disease,  although  carefully 
described  as  such  by  moat  of  the  older  authors,  and 
distinguished  as  a  fever  with  morning  and  evening 
paroxysms,  and  intermediate  remissions.  Generally 
speaking,  the  evening  paroxysm  is  the  more  marked ; 
the  patient  becomes  flushed  after  eating,  or  in  the 
excitement  of  conversation  ;  there  is  a  preternatural 
vividness  of  expression,  which,  with  the  heightened 
colour,  sometimes  gives  a  very  fallacious  impression 
of  health.  The  patient  retires  to  bed,  has  tossing 
and  uneasy  sleep,  and  wakens  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  towards  early  morning,  bathed  in  cold 
perspiration,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor. 
Next  day,  the  whole  of  these  changes  are  rejwated, 
and  under  the  slow  but  too  sure  progress  of  the 
fever,  the  patient  gradually  emaciates,  and  in  the 
end  dies  exhausted.  The  treatment  of  hectic  ferer 
is  substantially  that  of  Consumption  (q.  v.). 

HE'CTOR,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Trojan  annr, 
was  the  son  of  King  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  married 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Thebes, 
in  Cilicia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax 
or  Scamandrius,  and,  as  some  say,  likewise  of  Laoda- 
mas.  His  exploits  are  sung  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 
II.  having  shun  Pat  roc  1  us,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the 
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quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  took 
up  arrna  to  avenge  his  beloved  companion,  and  H. 
fell  by  his  hand.  His  body  was  dragged  in  triumph 
by  the  conqueror  round  the  tomb  oi  Patroclus,  but 
was  afterwards  ranaomed  by  Priam,  who  caused  it 
to  be  buried  with  great  pomp.  In  Ilium,  H.  was 
honoured  as  a  hero,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle,  his  bones  are 
aai<l  to  have  been  subsequently  conveyed  to  Thebes, 
in  bVrotia.  H.  is  incontestabfy  the  greatest  hero  in 
the  Iliad.  Yielding  in  valour  to  none,  he  is  defeated 
by  Achilles,  not  because  the  latter  surpasses  him  in 
courage,  but  because,  already  wounded  aud  exhausted 
with  prolonged  conflicts,  he  undertakes  a  single 
combat,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Deiphobus.  Minerva 
assumes  the  form  of  the  latter,  aud  H.  is  deceived 
and  forsaken.  In  humanity,  he  is  superior  to  all. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  Iliad  is 
that  in  which  H.  takes  leave  of  his  wife  Andromache, 
and  expresses  his  feelings  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  prince. 

HECUBA  (Gr.  HtMbe),  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  During  the  Trojan  war,  she  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  all  her  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Hek-nus,  and  at  last  saw  her  husband  murdered 
before  her  eyes  by  the  savage  Pyrrhus.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  slave,  and,  according  to  one  form  of 
the  legend,  threw  herself  in  despair  into  the  sea. 
Euripides  (in  his  tragedy  of  Htcabe)  and  other 
ancient  tragedians  describe  her  as  a  tender  mother, 
a  noble  princess,  and  a  virtuous  wife,  exposed  by 
fate  to  the  most  cruel  Bufferings.  In  Sculpture,  she 
is  represented  as  a  matron,  whose  face,  furrowed 
by  grief,  betrays  a  character  naturally  ardent  and 
passionate. 

HEDGE  (Sax.  hege,  Ger.  hag,  Fr.  haie;  in 
Ger.,  hegen  is  to  fence,  protect,  cherish),  a  fence 
formed  generally  of  growing  shrubs.  Hedges  are 
very  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  whilst 
others,  equally  cultivated,  are  almost  destitute  of 
them.  Thus,  whilst  they  are  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  and  of  Italy,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  France  and  Germany,  tor  many  situations, 
they  are  particularly  adapted,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion which  they  afford  from  high  winds ;  and  the 
height  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  grow  ought 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the 
locality  in  this  respect  They  are  also  much,  more 
pleasant  to  the  eye  than  dry  stone  walls  or  coarse 
palings  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where 
neither  shelter  nor  ornament  is  intended,  they  cause 
great  waste  of  land ;  as  even  when  very  trimly  kept, 
they  occupy  a  much  more  considerable  breadth  than 
other  fences,  aud  their  roots  draw  nutriment  from 
the  soil  on  each  side  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  even  such  reduction  of 
the  breadth  occupied  by  hedges  as  might  be  accom- 
plished by  moderate  care  in  trimming,  would  add 
to  the  extent  of  land  available  for  crops  in  Eng- 
land as  much  as  a  middling-sized  county. 

Hedges  in  Britain  are  generally  formed  of  haw- 
thorn (q.  v.).  The  unsightly  blanks  in  hawthorn- 
hedges,  which  are  also  injurious  to  their  usefulness, 
are  not  eaaily  filled  up  with  hawthorn-plants,  but 
:n  such  circumstances,  the  barberry  grows  well,  and 
is  sometimes  used  with  great  advantage. — Hedges 
arc  also  sometimes  formed  of  barberry  itself.  See 
baftBRRRY. — Beech-hedges  are  very  common  around 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  a  hedge  of  beech 
and  hawthorn  mixed  is  common  in  many  places. 
Beech -hedges,  closely  trimmed,  can  be  made  almost 
as  impervious  as  any  kind  of  hedge  known  in 
Britain  ;  and  where  shelter  is  needed,  can  easily  be 
trained  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upwards. — 


Holly  makes  an  excellent  and  ornamental  hedge 
much  in  use  for  gardens  aud  pleasure  grounds. — 
Ornamental  hedges  are  sometimes  formed  of  yew, 
hornbeam,  lime,  and  other  trees,  which  can  scarcely, 
however,  l>e  reckoned  among  hedge-plants.  Privet 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  hedges,  but  they  are 
of  little  use  as  fences. 

Hedges  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
chielly  for  the  enclosure  of  vineyards  aud  gardens. 
It  is  probable  that  they  have  existed  in  England 
since  the  times  of  the  Komans,  although  not  very 
common  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  ;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Hrst  introduced  into  Scotland 
and  Ireland  by  the  officers  of  Cromwell's  armies. 
The  first  hedges  planted  in  Scotland  are  said  to 
have  been  at  Iuch  Buckling  Brae,  in  East  Lothian, 
and  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  and  that  at  the  former 

Elace  existed  as  a  row  of  old  hawthorns  in  the 
eginning  of  the  present  century. — (Loudon.) 

HE'DGEBOTE,  in  English  Law,  means  the  right 
of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  farm  or  land,  to 
repair  the  hedges  or  fences. 

HE'DGEHOG  (Erinaceus),  a  genus  of  insectivor- 
ous quadrupeds,  the  type  of  the  family  Erinaceida*. 
The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated,  the  neck  short, 
the  limbs  short,  the  feet  five- toed,  the  claws 
strong,  the  tail  short,  the  body  covered  ou  the 
upper  parts  with  sharp  spines,  and  with  hair  below, 
and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  into  a  ball  by 
means  of  a  powerful  muscle  extended  under  the 
skin.  The  teeth  are  36  in  numl>er,  20  in  the 
upper  jaw,  atid  16  in  the  lower,  but  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  character  of  some  of  them.  The  middle 
incisors  are  very  long,  and  stand  forward;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  widely  separated ;  the  lateral 
ones  small.  Like  many  other  I nsretivora,  hedgehogs 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  insect  food,  but  prey 
on  larger  animals,  as  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds, 
and  birds;  they  are  fond  of  eggs  and  of  milk, 
and  in  confinement  will  readily  eat  soaked  bread, 


ooked  vegetables,  or  porridge.     Their  power  of 
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Hedgehog  (Erinaceu*  Europanu). 

project  on  every  side,  is  their  means  of  protection 
from  enemies.  The  spines  are  curiously  Dent  near 
the  root,  and  so  set,  that  on  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  by  which  the  animal  rolls  itself  up,  they  are 
held  firmly  in  their  position,  their  points  towards 
the  adversary.  They  are  very  strong  and  Bharp ; 
their  elasticity  is  also  so  very  great,  that  the  animal 
can  sustain  falls  from  great  heights  without  apparent 
injury. 

The  Common  H.  (E.  Eurovcnu)  is  a  native  of 
Britain  and  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  A  particular 
description  is  unnecessary.  Its  short  ears  are  one 
of  its  distinctive  speci  c  characters.  It  is  seldom 
above  94  inches  in  length.  Its  spines  are  about 
an  inch  long.    It  readily  kills  suakes,  and 
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vipers,  which  it  eats,  beginning  always  at  the  taiL 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree  not  only  the  ven<iui  of  serpents, 
but  other  kinds  of  poison,  however  administered. 
A  H.  has  been  known  to  eat  great  numbers  of 
canthariiies  (Spanish  flies)  without  injury,  although 
one  would  have  caused  great  agony  to  a  dog.  It 
briiijjs  forth  from  two  to  four  young  at  a  birth,  and 
provides  for  the  occasion  a  curiously  constructed 
nest,  of  which  the  roof  is  capable  of  throwing  off 
the  rain,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  The  young  are 
blind  at  first ;  their  ears  are  also  closed— a  thing 
as  unusual  as  the  former  is  common  among  animals 
— their  bodies  are  covered  with  soft  incipient  spines. 
In  winter,  the  H.  becomes  torpid,  retiring  to  some 
hole  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  beneath  roots,  or  in  some 
such  situation.  It  provides  no  winter  store,  and 
no  other  British  animal  hybernates  so  completely. 
— The  H.  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar, 
and  is  very  useful  in  houses  where  black  beetle*  are 
troublesome.  Night  is  its  period  of  activity. — The 
fle*h  of  the  II.  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  in  Britain  only  by  gypsies,  who  roll  it  up  in  a 
ball  of  clay,  and  so  roast  it — Other  species  of  H. 
are  found  in  ditrerent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

HEDGE-MUSTARD  {Sisymbrium),  a  genus  of 
plant*  of  the  natural  order  Cruciftra\  mostly  annual 
or  {Hsrcnnial  herbaceous  plants,  with  very  various 
foliage,  small  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  a  long 
roundish  or  6-anglcd  pod  (silique).  Several  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  of  which  one,  the  Common  IL 
(S.  officinale),  was  once  employed  in  medicine  for 
catarrhs  and  other  ailments.  It  is  said  to  be  dia- 
phoretic and  expectorant.  It  has  a  mild  pungency. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  plentiful  in  waste  places  and  by  way- 
aides,  sometimes  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  run- 
cinate  or  deeply  lobed  leaves,  stem  and  leaves  hairy, 
flowers  very  small  and  yellow.  The  pods  are  erect, 
and  closely  pressed  to  the  stalk. — Broad- leaved 
H.,  or  London  Rocket  IS.  irio),  is  said  to  have 
■prang  up  in  great  abundance  on  the  ground  deso- 
lated by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666.— Fine- leaved 
H.,  or  Flix-weed  {S.  Sophia),  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  growing  in  waste 
places.  Its  leaves  are  doubly  or  trebly  pinnatitid. 
It  is  about  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  was  formerly  administered  in  dysentery 
and  hysteria,  and  the  seeds  as  a  vermifuge. 

H  EDGE  -  SPARROW,  HEDGE  -  WARBLER, 
HEDGE- ACCENTOR,  or  DUN  NOCK  (Accentor 
vtoduJaris),  a  little  bird  of  the  family  Sylvimke,  a 


Alpine  Accentor  {Accentor  Alpintu). 

common  native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  house-spar- 
row, which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  dull  brownish 
bat  notwithstanding  its  most 


in  little  else  ;  its  slcnderness  of  bill,  sod  its 
whole  form,  proclaiming  it  at  once  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent family.  It  feeds  principally  on  insects,  ft  u 
one  of  the  earliest  spring  songsters,  having  a  sweet 
plaintive  song  ;  and  the  nest  is  one  of  the  tirst  that 
the  school-boy  finds  in  spring.  The  nest,  of  grwa 
moss,  roots,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair,  is  usually 
placed  rather  low  in  a  bush  or  hedge.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  delicate  and  spotless 
bluish  green.  The  cuckoo  very  often  lays  its  egg  in 
the  hedg^-snarrow's  nest  The  hedge-sparrow  it 
chiefly  found  in  summer,  in  the  northern  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  migrating  southward  in  winter;  but 
in  Britain  it  remains  all  the  year. — Another  specie*  of 
the  same  genus,  the  Alpine  Warbler,  or  Alpixi 
Accentor  (A.  Alpintm),  a  rather  larger  bird,  lighter 
and  rather  more  varied  in  colour,  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  found  in  Britain.  It  is  common  in 
the  A 1  [  i -,  and  other  mountains  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. — Other  species  of  Accentor  are  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  all  of 
dull  plumage.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  more  conical 
than  in  the  other  Sylviada. 

HEDJA'Z  (the  land  of  pilgrimage),  a  n 
province  of  Arabia,  extending  along  the 


plumage, 


shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  X.  U 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  t. 
by  the  province  of  Nedjed,  and  on  the  S.  by  that 
of  Yemen.  It  is  almost  entirely  unproductive, 
being  chiefly  sandy  or  stony.  Containing  the  two 
sacred  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina— the  former  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  in 
which  he  is  interred— IL  is  the  'Holy  Land'  of 
Arabia.  It  is  traversed  annually  by  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims. 

HE'D  J  RAH  (Hegwrah),  or,  more  fully,  Hedtiut 
Al-Nabi,  Arab.  Emigration  (not  flight,  as  commonly 
translated)  of  Mohammed  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  of  the 
Koreish  having  resolved  to  slay  the  new  prophet, 
their  kinsman,  ne  secretly  left  Mecca  on  the  13th 
of  September  622  A.D.,  and  repaired  to  Medina, 
where,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards 
Mecca,  partly  because  his  new  doctrine  had  already 
found  here  many  new  adherents,  he  was  so  well 
received  and  so  vigorously  supported  in  the  wan 
which  he  now  began  to  wage  against  bis  adversaries, 
that  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  vat 
said  to  date  in  reality  from  the  time  of  Moham- 
med's leaving  Mecca.  The  Hedjrah,  therefore,  was 
made  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era -the  Moham- 
medan (Tarikh  Alhijrahl— by  Calif  Omar,  who,  in 
639  or  640,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  Harmozan, 
instituted  the  new  Moslem  calendar.  It  does  not, 
however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  l>egin  from  the 
day  of  the  flight  itself*  but  from  the  first  of  the 
Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year)  piweding 
it— a  date  corresponding  to  our  15th  or  16th  of 
July  622  a.  d. 

The  Mohammedan  year,  as  a  lunar  year,  is  shorter 
than  ours  by  10  days,  21  hours,  and  14|  second*: 
and  this  circumstance  renders  the  exact  transfer  of 
Mohammedan  dates  into  dates  of  our  own  calendar 
a  very  diificult  task.  An  elaborate  method  has 
been  invented  for  that  purpose  by  Ideler ;  an  ea«y, 
although  not  minutely  accurate  way  of  finding  the 
year,  but  not  the  month  and  the  day,  is  by  the 
deduction  of  3  per  cent  from  the  given  Moham- 
medan year,  and  the  addition  of  622  to  the  sun  so 
obtained ;  e,  g.,  the  present  year  of  the  Hedjrah"  einsr 
1279,  deduct  3  per  cent,  or  about  39  =  11540,  ■* 
622  =  1862 

HEEM,  Jan  David  de,  the  most  celebrat-d 
painter  of  what  is  called  'still-life*  that  the  BuUh 
school  has  produced,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1600,  studied  under  his  father,  and  soon  «,otain*d 
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immense  sums  for  his  pictures.  Towards  the 
close  of  bis  life,  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  ilied  in-  1674.  H.'s  pictures  represent,  for  the 
most  jiart,  splendid  vases  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
musical  instruments,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  He  painted  a  garland  of  flowers  for  a 
certain  Jan  Vauder  Meer,  who  refused  2000  guilders 
for  it,  but  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  brought  it  with  him  to  England.  H.'s 
colouring  is  exquisite,  and  bis  use  of  chiaroscuro 
unsurpassable. 

HKEN,  CHOW,  TING,  and  FOO,  Chinese 
geographical  terms,  used  to  designate  the  relative 
rank  of  cities  and  districts.  Heen  indicates  the 
smallest  division,  although  its  city  may  be  an 
important  one ;  thus,  Shanghai-hecn  is  a  large  city 
ana  district,  while  the  department  in  which  it  is 
situated,  Sungkiang-/bo,  to  which  it  is  subordinate, 
is  a  smaller  place.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  terms  designate  the  rank  of  cities,  from  foo, 
the  chief,  to  keen,  the  least  in  size. 

H  EE  REN,  Arnold  Hermann  Lnnwio,  an 
eminent  German  scholar,  was  born  25th  October 
1760,  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father 
was  at  that  time  pastor,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Bremen,  and  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  He  first  made  himself 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  two  philological 
works— viz.,  an  edition  of  Menander's  De  EncomiU 
(Gottingen,  1785),  and  the  Eclogas  Phw'uvr,  et 
Ethic*  of  Stobaeus  (4  vols.  Gottingen,  1792— 
1S01).  In  preparing  materials  for  the  latter  of 
these  works,  he  visited  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  and  by  intercourse  witli  various 
learned  men  of  these  countries,  expanded  and 
enriched  his  mind.  In  1794,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1801,  Professor  of 
History  at  Gottingen-  He  married  in  1797  a 
daughter  of  Heyne,  and  died  7th  March  1842.  His 
lectures  in  the  university  referred,  from  the  very 
first,  more  to  Greek  and  Koman  antiquities,  and 
to  the  history  of  the  tine  arts,  than  to  philology, 
Strictly  so-called.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  finally 
quite  thrown  into  the  background.  In  179.'!— 1796, 
appeared  at  Gottingen  his  Idem  ilher  PolitiL;  dm 
I  erk'hr  und  den  Handtt  dtr  mrnrhmttcn  I'oVA-t  drr 
altm  Welt  (4th  edit  ft  vols.  1824—18-26).  This  work 
has  secured  him  a  place  among  the  most  eminent 
modern  historians.  If  his  Qfxhielit*  des  Stadium* 
drr  da  when  LUeratur  trit  dem  II' 'irdernii fit-Un  der 
WiAtensckaflm  (2  vols.  Gott  1797— I S<>2)  proved 
less  satisfactory  to  scholars,  his  Ge«tJdrhtc  der 
Stttatm  dr*  AUerthum*  (Gott.  1799  ;  5th  edit  1826). 
and  his  Grtchirhte  dea  Kurop.  Staafenn/steuu  vud 
miner  Colonien  {Gott  1809;  4th  edit  1822)  abounded 
in  new  views  and  acute  expositions.  For  his  L'iUt- 
mtrhuru/en  iibrr  die  Krruzztig^,  ho  received  the  prize 
from  the  National  Institute  of  France.  His  klrine 
hvtiorUcke  Schri/len  (3  vols.  Gott.  1803 — 1808)  con- 
tain some  very  interesting  treatises.  In  1821  — 
1826,  he  published  an  edition  of  all  his  historical 
works  (1/utorUchen  Wcrlx)  in  15  vols.  H.  was  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  St  Petersburg.  Berlin, 
Munich,  Stockholm,  Dublin,  and  Coitenhagen,  and 
of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta. 

HF.GEL,  Georo  Wimiklm  Friedrich,  one  of 
the  greatest  German  philosophers,  was  born  27th 
August  1770,  at  Stuttgart,  and  became,  in  1788,  a 
student  in  the  Tubingen  theological  institute,  where 
Lis  speculative  abilities,  however,  were  outshone  by 
his  younger  companion,  Schelling.  After  leaving 
the  university  in  1793,  he  was  a  family  tutor  at 
Bern  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine  for  six  years, 
luring  which  period  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
<he  study  of  Christ's  life  and  the  philosophy  of 
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religion.  In  the  beginning  of  1801,  he  left  Frank 
fnrt  f'»r  Jena,  where  he  published  his  first  work, 
Utlxr  d.  Dtjf'  fKiiZ  d.  /■'khtcWIi'ii  u.  Sc/tiUinu'-eJirn 
Sipttevm  f*180l),  and  entered  the  university  as  Prival- 
docent.  Next  year,  he  joined  Schelling,  to  whose 
philosophy  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  adheml, 
in  the  editorship  of  Das  Krituche  Journal  fur 
P/ti/osopfiie.  His  lectures  in  Jena  did  not  attract 
much  notice,  but  it  was  at  this  place,  while  the  din 
of  the  battle  in  1806  was  sounding  through  the 
town,  that  he  completed  his  first  important  work, 
I>k  Phiinoiw )i'A>*jic  d.  GtiMrs  (ISO?),  which  he 
used  afterwards  to  call  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Shortly  before  the  Kittle,  he  had  been  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  philosophy ;  but  the  disaster 
which  that  event  brought  upon  Jena  compelled 
him  to  Beek  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
he  went,  accordingly,  at  Nietliamnier's  request, 
to  Bamberg,  where  he  edited  a  political  pajx-r  for 
two  years.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  an  there  he  had 
just  completed  his  Wis&ntchafl  d.  Lwjik  (3  Bde. 
1812—1816),  when  he  was  called  in  1816  to  a 
Tofessorehip  of  philosophy  in  Heidellierg,  where 
e  published  his  /•Jnci/ilnpdd'e  d.  phibttophwrhtn 
WisM>Mch\firn  (1817  ;  3tc  Ann.  1830),  in  which  he 
first  developed  his  complete  system.  In  1818,  how- 
ever, he  was  called  to  Fichte's  place  in  Berlin,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  began  to  gather  around  him 
a  new  philosophical  suhoul.  His  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  a  stammering  voice,  and  without 
rhetorical  ornament,  yet  with  the  impressiveiuss  of 
being  the  expression  of  laborious  thought,  attracted 
hearers  from  all  ranks  and  professions.  He  rose  to 
considerable  ]>olitical  influence  through  his  official 
connection  with  the  Prussian  government,  and  his 
philosophy  in  some  resjiccts  iost  credit  from  the 
generally  conservative  tendencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Still,  in  his  ItecJd*p/tilo*:>plti>>  (1821),  he 
demands  representation  of  the  people,  freedom  of 
the  press,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  administrative  independence  of  cor- 
onations. In  the  midst  of  an  active  life,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera,  14th  November  18,'il, 
and  buried  beside  Fichte,  A  complete  collection 
of  his  works  was  published  in  1*  vols.  (Berlin, 
1 832-1841),  and  his  life  written  by  Kosetikratu 
(1844). 

At  first,  as  has  been  intimated,  H.'s  philosophy 
started  froin  the  same  position  as  Schelling's — the 
principle  of  the  identity  of  knowing  nnd  being;  but 
at  an  early  peritid  he  departed  from  Schelling's 
theory,  that  this  identity  can  be  apprehended  only 
through  an  intellectual  intuition,  of  which  the 
understanding  can  render  no  account.  Carrying 
out  rigorously  the  principle  from  which  both  started, 
as  embodied  in  the  proposition  of  Spinoza,  that  the 
oitler  and  connection  of  thoughts  are  the  same  as  the 
order  and  connection  of  things.  H.  sought  to  fiud 
the  universal  form  which  characterises  the  process 
Itoth  of  existence  and  thought.  This  universal  form 
he  recognised  as  the  process  of  becoming  (  W'erden). 
But  the  process  of  becoming  is  only  the  union  of 
position  and  negation  ;  for  all  that  becomes  at  once 
jiogits,  and,  by  pissing  into  something  else,  removes 
itself?  Identical  with  this  process  is  the  process 
of  thought;  for  every  thought  involves  its  contra- 
dictory. But  the  contradictory  is  not  a  mere 
negation ;  it  is  in  itself  positive ;  the  conception  of 
unity,  e.  g.,  is  not  more  positive  than  its  contra- 
dictory, the  conception  of  plurality.  Every  thought, 
therefore,  as  it  involves  its  contradictory,  adds  to 
its  own  contents,  and  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  contradictories,  we  rise  to  absolute  knowledge. 
This  process,  involving  in  it  the  three"  stages  of 
position,  negation,  and  the  union  of  both,  determines 
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the  raetli  >d  of  H. ;  for  according  to  this  method, 
his  entire  system  is  organically  necessitated  iu 
all  its  parts  to  a  'hreefold  division  corresponding 
to  the  three  stages  in  the  process  of  thought  and 
existence.  The  point  from  which  all  knowledge 
must  start  is  thought  simply  and  in  itself,  the 
science  of  which,  logic,  forms,  therefore,  the  first 
part  of  this  system.  But  thought  passes  into  some- 
thing other  than  itself,  exists  out  of  itself  in  nature, 
and  the  phUosophy  of  nature  accordingly  ranks  as 
the  second  part.  Returning  again  from  its  estrange- 
ment in  nature,  thought  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
in  mind,  and  consequently  the  philosophy  of  mind 
forms  the  third  part,  ft  would  l»e  profitless  to 
give  a  mere  enumeration— and  nothing  more  could 
be  attempted  here  -of  the  various  subdivisions,  in 
their  degrees  of  sul>onlination,  into  which  these 
three  grand  divisions  nr.'  separated.  For  an  account 
of  the  system,  consult,  besides  the  ordinary  histories 
of  philosophy,  Vera's  Introduction  d  la  PhUosophie 
tie  Hegel  (Paris,  1855),  and  Haym's  Hegel  u.  seine 
Zeit.  Vorlesnngen  fiber  Enlstehung  u.  Entvrickelunif, 
Wesen  u.  Werih  d.  Heyetsditn  Philosophic  (Berlin, 
1858). 

Hegelianism  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  the 
direction  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  large 
school  which  arose  under  the  influence  of  Hegel 
During  H.'s  life,  and  on  till  1841,  when  Schelfing 
came  to  Berlin,  Hegelianism  found  a  very  efficient 
organ  in  the  Jahrbiictier  fiir  wUseiuKJiafiliche  Kiitik 
(1S27 — 1847,  ed.  by  Pfenning)  ;  and  "through  the 
influence  of- the  Prussian  minister,  Von  Altenstcin, 
a  large  number  of  the  philosophical  chairs  in  the 
Prussian  universities  were  secured  for  Hegelian 
professors.  In  the  second  grand  department  into 
which  H.  ha«l  divided  his  system,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  his  speculations  did  not  give  the  same 
imjK'tus  to  inquiry  as  those  of  Schelling  had  given ; 
but  this  maybe  accounted  for  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  enthusiasm  for  physical  investigations, 
which  was  rising  when  Sehelling's  early  speculations 
appeared,  had  reached  its  culmination  before  H. 
W-uan  to  attract  notice.  In  logic,  also,  owing  to 
H.'s  own  exhaustive  treatment,  little  has  been  done 
by  his  disciples,  except  in  the  way  of  explication 
and  apology,  of  which  Schallcr's,  Erdtnann's,  and 
HiurieW  works  on  the  science  are  specimens.  But 
in  psychology  we  fiud  developments  of  the  Hegelian 
principles  by  Roseukrauz,  Michelet,  and  Erdmanu  ; 
m  jurisprudence,  by  Oans  ;  in  ethics,  by  Michelet ; 
in  {esthetics,  by  Vischer,  Hinrichs,  Hotho,  Rosen- 
krauz,  Ruge,  and  Sehnaaae ;  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  notwithstanding  H.'s  own  work,  by 
Erdmanu,  Michelet,  Rosenkranz,  Schwegler,  Zeller, 
&c.  In  the  philosophy  of  religion,  however,  Hegelian 
speculation  lias  been  more  widely  and  powerfully 
influential  than  in  any  other  department ;  Daub,  | 
Marheineke,  Rosenkranz,  Conradi,  Goschel,  Vatke, 
and  a  host  of  other  more  or  less  known  writers, 
joining  with  H.  iu  Becking  to  elicit  the  eternal 
meaning  embodied  in  the  historical  and  symlwlical 
forms  of  Christianity.  But  as  soon  as  Hegelianism 
reached  this  sphere  of  speculation,  it  began  to  shew 
antagonistic  tendencies.  These  became  especially 
ap)>areiit  four  years  after  H.'s  death,  in  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu  (1835).  and 
continued  by  his  Chrutliche  Glaubensb-hre  (1840). 
The  Hegelians  then  split  into  three  sections,  called 
severally  the  right,  left,  and  centre,  according  as 
thev  represent  su)>eruatiiralism,  rationalism,  or  a 
mediating  mysticism.  Among  those  of  the  extreme 
left,  known  also  as  the  Young  Hegelians,  aud  dubbed 
)>y  Leo  with  the  felicitous  but  untranslatable 
diminutive  Hegetirigen,  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
which  had  before  been  ecclesiastically  and  politically 
conservative,  became  thoroughly  radical    In  1838, 


Ruge  began  to  edit  for  them  a  special  organ,  DU 
HaUeschen  Jahrbucher,  which  was  very  influential 
among  the  youth  of  Germany,  but  was  prohibited 
in  1847,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Leipsie 
under  the  title  of  Die  Deutschen  J  ahrburher. 
WeLsse,  Fichte  (the  younger),  Ulrici,  Fischer,  and 
Carrierc,  are  considered  pseudo-Hegelians,  because, 
though  retaining  the  terminology  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  Hegelianism,  they  introduce  at  times  an 
extraneous  method  and  results.  Beyond  Germany, 
Hegelianism  is  represented  in  France  by  Vera,  in 
Denmark  by  Heiberg,  and  in  Sweden  by  Snellraann, 
Tengstroin,  Bring,  and  others,  and  has  not  failed  to 
exert  an  important  influence  on  British  and  American 
thought. 

HEGESI'PPUS,  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
Church  historians.  He  was  born  of  a  Jewish  family 
in  Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  bat 
became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetus,  visiting  upon 
his  journey  many  churches,  and  especially  that  of 
Corinth,  where  Primus  was  bishop.  He  remained 
in  Rome  till  the  death  of  Soter  (176),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  the  year  1 81).  It  was  during 
his  sojourn  in  Rome  that  he  composed  his  history, 
iu  five  books,  entitled  Memorial*  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  have  formed 
a  complete  and  continuous  history,  although  they 
extend  from  the  death  of  Christ  down  to  the  writer  i 
own  age.  Unhappily,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  his 
jierished,  and  we  know  it  only  from  some  fragments 
which  Eusebius  has  embodied  in  bis  own  History, 
and  the  most  imj>ortant  of  which  are  his  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  James  and  also  of  St  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem.  Eusebius  speaks  highly  of  the  doctrinal 
fidelity  of  H,  and  St  Jerome,  o?  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  style.  Another  work  on  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews  (also  in  five  books),  ascribed  to  H.,  is 
confessedly  spurious.  The  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  his  writings  is  that  of 
Gal  land  us  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion. See  also  Gral>e,  Spicilegium,  torn,  ii;  and 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gram,  vii  150. 

HEGI'RA.    See  Hedjraii. 

HEI'DE,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
is  situated  in  Northern  Ditmarsh,  32  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Gluckstadt.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  a  large  market-place.  The  inha- 
bitants are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
general  trade.    Pop.  6120. 

HEI'DELBERG,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Neckar,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  in  the  country,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  l>etween  the  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Geisberg  Moun- 
tains on  the  south.  It  is  13  miles  south-east  of 
Maiikeim,  and  about  54  miles  south  of  Fraukfurt- 
on-the-Maine.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one 
street  about  three  miles  in  length.  Among  its 
most  important  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  through  which  a  partition- wall  has 
been  run,  and  in  which  service  according  to  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  rituals  is  simultaneously 
carried  on  ;  the  Church  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  door 
of  which  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of 
Huss,  nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  at  the  same  time 
publicly  expounding  his  doctrines  before  a  multi- 
tude assembled  in  the  churchyard;  and  the  nuns 
of  the  castle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Electors  Palatine,  and  which,  in  1764,  was  set 
on  fire  by  lightning,  and  totally  const  med.  In  the 
cellar  under  the  castle  is  the  farjoos  Heidelberg 
Tun,  36  feet  long  and  24  feet  high,  and  capable 
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of  containing  800  hhda.    H.  is  celebrated  for  its 
nniTersity.  which,  after  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna, 
b  the  oldest  in  Germany.    It  was  founded  by  the 
Elector  Runrecht  I.  in  1386,  and  continued  to 
flourish  nntil  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  it  began  to  decline.    In  1802,  however,  when 
the  tovm,  with  the  surrounding  territory,  was 
wsigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a  new 
era  commenced  for  the  university,  and  it  rapidly 
became  famous.    It  comprises  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.    In  1858,  it  had  84 
professors  and  teachers,  and  560  students.  Its 
library,  to  which  additions  are  always  being  made, 
consisted  in  the  same  year  of  150,000  volumes 
and  301)0  manuscripts.    As  an  edifice,  it  is  a  plain, 
and  not  very  large  building,  near   the  centre 
of  the  town.    The  Library,  the  Anatomical  and 
Zoological  Museums,  and  the  Museum  Club,  are 
•ejorate  buililings.    Connected  with  the  university 
are  numerous  scientific  collections,   a  chemical 
Moratory,  a  botauic  garden,  4c.    The  trade  aud 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  inconsiderable.  The 
cheapness  of  living,  however,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
environs,  which  are  cultivated  like  a  garden,  have 
eaamd  a  great  many  foreigners  to  settle  here. 
Pop.  15,6*10. 

As  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate, 
H.  underwent  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  much- 
loffcring  electorate.   See  Palatinate. 

HEIGHTS,  M  easurement  of,  may  be  performed 
in  any  one  of  four  ways  :  by  the  aid  of  trigonometry ; 
by  levelling;  by  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  pres- 
rore  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  height  by  the 
barometer;  or  by  ascertaining  the  boiling- point  of 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the  thermometer. 
As  the  second  and  third  methods  are  treated  of 
cWwhere  (nee  Levellino  and  Barometer),  the 
firrt  and  fonrth  alone  are  here  considered.  The 
first  method  is  often  more  convenient  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  it  does  not  require  the  ascent  of 
the  height,  nor  even  a  near  approach  to  it.  There 
are  two  cases  of  the  problem  : — Case  1  (when  there 
»  level  ground  in  front).  Let  ACD  be  a  height 
of  irregular  form,  take  O  and  M,  two  stations  on 
the  level  ground  in  front,  find  the  angles  AOB, 


A  MB,  and  measure  OM ;  then  as  AOM,  AMO 
(which  is  A  MB  subtracted  from  180°),  and  OM 
are  known,  AO  can  be  found ;  and  since  now  AO 
and  the  angle  AOM  are  known,  AB  can  be  found. 
K  the  height  is  regular  in  form,  all  that  is  neces- 
wrv  to  be  done  is  to  measure  OC,  calculate  CB, 
bad  AOB ;  then  AB  can  at  once  be  calculated  \ 
by  the  ordinary  rules.— Case  2  (when  there  is 
-f>  level  ground  in  front).  Suppose  the  height 
if  A  above  O  (fig.  2)  is  to  be  found.  Take  another 
nation  M,  from  which  A  and  0  are  visible,  measure 
the  anules  AOM,  OMA,  and  find  OM  by  Levelling 
(<}.  v.),  then  OA  can  be  found ;  at  O  take  the  angle 
AOB  (the  angular  altitude  of  A),  then  from  OA 
wd  AOB,  AB  can  be  known.  If  the  height  of 
«m  point  above  another— the  latter  not  being  the 


observer's  station— be  required,  then  the  height  or 
depression  of  the  first,  and  the  height  or  depression 
of  the  other  above  or  below  the  observer's  station, 


Fig.  2. 


must  be  found  separately  as  before,  then  the  differ- 
ence (if  both  are  above  or  both  l>elow  the  observer's 
level)  or  sum  (if  one  is  below  it)  of  these  results 
gives  the  number  required.  For  instance  (tig.  1), 
the  height  of  A  or  AB  is  first  found,  CE  or  the 
height  of  E  is  next  calculated,  and  their  difference, 
AB-CE,  or  A  F,  is  the  height  of  A  above  E 

Besides  this  rigorous  trigonometrical  method, 
there  are  many  ways  of  estimating  pretty  nearly 
the  height  of  objects,  with  little  or  no  calculation. 
For  instance,  if  the  height  is  perpendicular,  and  the 
ground  in  front  on  a  level  with  the  base,  take  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hinged  or  jointed  together  at  an 
angle  of  45",  or  a  large  pair  of  compasses  opened  to 
that  angle  ;  place  oue  leg  horizontal  and  directed  to 
the  base  of  the  object,  and  move  the  instrument 
towards  it,  or  from  it,  untd  the  other  leg  point  to 
the  top;  then  the  distance  of  the  angle  frem  the 
bottom  gives  the  height 

The  fourth  method  is  often  used  in  measuring 
the  height  of  mountains  when  great  accuracy  is 
not  required,  or  when  the  apparatus  requisite  in 
applying  the  other  methods  is  not  at  hand  ;  all  the 
apiiaratus  required  in  this  method  being  two  ther- 
mometers, a  tin  i>ot  to  boil  the  water,  aud  a  book 
of  tables  such  as  those  given  by  Colonel  Sykes  in 
IlinU  to  Travellers.  The  method  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that  vapour  of  water  or  steam  has  a  certain 
tension  or  elastic  force  according  to  its  temperature, 
thus :  at  32"  it  can  support  0*2  ol  an  inch  of  mercury; 
at  80°  it  can  support  1  inch  ;  at  150\  7  42  inches ; 
at  180°,  15-5  inches;  at  2I2J  (the  ordinary  boiling- 

Kjint),  30  inches,  or  the  whole  pressure  of  the  air. 
y  observing,  therefore,  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  we  can  find,  by  means  of  a  table  of  the 
elastic  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  the 
pressure,  in  inches  of  mercury,  to  wkicu  it  is  subject 
at  the  time.  Now,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  fall  of  1'  in 
the  boiling-point  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  510 
feet;  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  the  difference 
for  a  degree  is  520  feet;  at  5000,  it  is  530  feet; 
at  17,000,  it  is  590  feet.  An  approximation  for 
medium  elevations  may  be  made  by  taking  530  fci-t 
on  an  average  for  the  difference  corresponding  to  1\ 
then  530  multifdied  by  Uie  number  of  dtyrtea  betieeeu 
Uie  boiling-point  und  212*  voill  give,  approrAmutrly, 
Uie  heiy/u. 

HEIJN,  or  HEYN,  Peter  Petersen,  a  famous 
Dutch  admiral,  was  born  in  l.">77,  at  Delft-diaven. 
near  Rotterdam.  Of  low  origin,  he  gradually 
advanced  himself  by  his  bravery  to  the  highest 
dignities.  As  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  he  in  1626  engaged  aud 
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utterly  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  All  Saints'  Bay, 
captured  43  of  their  ships,  and  returned  to  Holland 
with  an  immense  booty.  In  consequence  of  this 
splendid  victory,  the  Company  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Only  two  years  after  this,  he 
captured,  almost  without  requiring  to  strike  a  blow, 
the  grand  Spanish  silver  flotilla,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  12,000,000  Dutch  guilders.  As 
a  reward  of  this  unparalleled  success,  he  was,  in 
1629,  named  Admiral  of  Holland.  Shortly  after, 
he  met  his  death  in  a  fight  with  two  ships  off 
Dunkerque.  A  marble  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  old  church  at  Delft. 

HEI'LBRONN  (formerly,  Htilhjbronn,  Jioly 
well),  an  important  trading  and  mai.ufacturing  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  WurtemlHjrg,  in  the  circle  of 
Neckar,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Neckar,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  28  miles 
north  of  Stuttgart.  The  church  of  St  Kilian, 
built  from  1013  to  1529,  a  noble  edifice,  partly 
Gothic  and  partly  Renaissance  ;  the  old  town-hall, 
der  Diebsthurm— the  Thief's  Tower— in  which  Got/, 
von  Berhchingen  was  confined ;  and  the  house 
of  the  Teutonio  knights,  now  a  barrack,  are  the 
chief  buildings.  Though  wine  and  field  and  garden 
produce  are  still  cultivated  by  mauy  of  the  inha- 
bitants, trade  and  manufactures  are  the  chief 
branches  of  iudustry  now  carried  on  here.  Paper, 
chemical  products,  silk,  dye-stuffs,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron  wares,  tobacco,  vinegar,  Slc,  are  manufactured 
for  export.  Gvpsum  and  sandstone  are  quarried  iu 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  14,029. 

HEI'LIGENSTADT.  a  regularly  built  and  walled 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Lcinc, 
near  the  Hanoverian  froutier,  50  miles  north-west  j 
of  Erfurt.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  I 
the  Harz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  from  1807 
to  1814.  Weaving,  dyeing,  and  paper-inauufacture 
are  carried  on.    Pop.  5000. 

HEI  LSBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  is  very  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Alle,  43  miles  south  of  KtinigBberg. 
It  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  Ermelaud,  one 
of  the  old  divisions  of  Poland  Pop.  5000,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  leather,  &c. 

HEI'LSBRONX,  a  small  town  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (pop.  900),  worthy  of 
note  as  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Burggrafs  of  Nlirnberg.  1  he  convent  of  Heilsbronu 
owes  its  origin  in  1 132  to  Bishop  Otho  of  Bamberg, 
and  its  subsequent  rich  endowment  to  the  Counts  of 
Ahenberg,  from  whom  it  passed  in  heritage  to  the 
Jfurnberg  princes,  who  thenceforward  retained  the 
lay- proprietorship  of  the  institution.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  their  House  were  buried  here  tdl  the 
end  of  the  15th  c,,  wheu  it  liecame  the  burial-place 
of  the  Franconian  branch  of  the  nohenzolleras,  till 
their  surreuder  of  their  Franconian  hereditary  lands. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1555, 
little  has  been  done  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of 
H. ;  but  the  church  still  retaius  a  large  number  of 
highly  interesting  monuments,  at  once  commemor- 
ative of  ancient  German  history,  and  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  art  in  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  village  of  Heilsbroun,  which  lies 
on  the  Schwabaeh,  possesses  mineral  Bprings,  and 
has  manufactories  ot  wax-cloth  and  woollen  goods. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  Heilsbronu  convent 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  several  interesting 
treatises,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  Hockcr 'b 
UeiUbronnisches  Anti'/uiUUensohatz,  and  Stillfried's 
sequel  to  the  sane  work. 

HEIMSKRIXGLA.   See  Snorrj  Stuklbson. 

HEINE,  Hjuxbich,  a  modern  German  poet 


and  wit,  was  born  at  Dusseldorf,  of  Jewish  parents ; 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated  as  1797, 
1799,  and  (by  himself)  1800.  In  1819,  he  proceeded 
to  the  university  of  Bonn  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  law  ;  but  he  devoted  himself  with  greater 
ardour  to  the  study  of  modern  and  ancient  German 
literature,  uuder  the  auspice*  of  his  master  aid 
friend  August  Wilhelra  Schlcgel  He  subsequently 
studied  at  BerUn  and  at  Gottingen,  at  which  latter 
place  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Law  in 
1825.  About  this  time,  he  abandoned  Judaism,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Heiligen- 
stadt.  A  visit  to  the  Hartz  and  to  Italy  supplied 
him  with  materials  for  his  Re'ueh'dder  (Pictures  of 
Travel,  Hamb.  4  vols.  1826-1831).  This  book 
obtained,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  success.  *  Young  Germany,'  in  particular, 
became  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  His  Buck  dn 
Lieiler  (Book  of  Songs,  Hamb.  1827;  10th  ed:t 
1852)— a  portion  of  which  had  first  appeared  u 
Youthful  Sorrows  in  Berlin,  1822 — was  no  leas 
fortunate.  Many  of  these  songs  are  of  the  roust 
exquisite  and  ethereal  beauty.  They  arc  unmatched 
in  German  bterature,  except  by  the  lyrics  which 
Goethe  wrote  in  his  youth.  The  revolution  of  July 
threw  H.  into  a  violent  fit  of  democracy,  and  ia 
1831  appeared  his  Kahldorf  utter  den  Add,  » 
BritftH  an  dtr  Graf  en  M.  row  Moltke  (Kahldorf 
on  the  Aristocracy,  in  Letters  addressed  to  Count 
M.  von  Moltke).  He  now  found  it  advisable  to 
leave  Germany,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris, 
whore  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  culti- 
vating belles-lettres,  both  with  a  brilliancy  and 
a  malice  hitherto  almost  unheard  of.  In  1S35, 
he  married  a  certain  '  Mathilde,'  who  figures 
much  in  his  writings,  and  in  1843—1844  visited 
his  native  country,  to  see  his  mother.  On 
his  return,  he  published  DtutschJand  ;  ei»  Winter' 
vtfirchtfn  (Germauy ;  a  Winter's  Tale),  in  which 
he  recounts  imaginary  adventures  and  burlesque 
episodes,  and  in  which  a  great  numl>er  of  his 
countrymen,  kings,  statesmen,  professors,  authors, 
artists,  &&,  are  mercilessly  satirised  and  abused. 
Iu  1847,  H.  was  attacked  by  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  was  almost  constantly  bedridden.  He  suffered 
the  most  acute  pain,  together  with  the  loss  of 
eyesight,  with  tbo  most  remarkable  equanimity  and 
even  good-humour,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  whicii 
took  place  at  Paris,  February  17,  1856.  His  will 
expressed  a  desire  that  no  religious  ceremonies 
should  be  celebrated  at  his  funeral  'This,'  how- 
ever, he  adds,  'is  not  the  weak  fancy  of  a  free- 
thinker. For  the  last  four  years,  I  have  cast 
aside  all  phUosophical  pride,  and  have  again  felt 
the  jK>wer  of  religious  truth.'    What  faith  is  to  be 

Iilaccd  in  this  assertion,  may  easily  be  concluded 
rum  his  subsequently  designating  the  Deity  is 
the  'mighty  Aristophanes  of  Heaven,'  who  lauchi 
at  his  calamities.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, H.  wrote  Franzdsuche  Zustdnde,  Dtr  Salv*, 
Shfikn/mtre's  MQdchtn  und  Franen,  Neve  GrdichU, 
Attn  Troll,  Romanzero,  Ac  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  waB  published  at  Philadelphia,  by 
John  Weik,  in  1856 ;  another  is  in  the  course  of 

Imhlication,  by  Hoffmann  Campe,  in  Hamburg.  A 
French  edition  of  his  works  (Michel  Levy,  Paris) 
has  been  prepared,  with  his  co-operation,  by  Loewe- 
Weimars,  Gererd  de  Nerval,  and  St  Rene-Tail- 
landier.  English  versions  of  some  of  these  are 
Leland's  translation  of  The  Pictures  of  Tmvd 
(Philad  1856),  T/te  Book  of  Sony*,  by  J.  E.  Wallis 
(Lond.  1856),  and  the  Poems  of  Heine,  complete, 
translated  in  the  original  metres  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Bowriug  (Loud  1859). 

HEINECCIUS,  Joiianm  Gottcjkb,  a  learned 
jurist  of  Germany,  born  11th  September  1661  at 
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Eiienberg,  studied  theology  at  Lcipsic,  and  law  at 
Halle,  where  in  1713  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  17*20  professor  of  law.    In  the 
latter  canity,  he  went  in  1723  to  Franeker.in  1727 
to  Frankfurt-cn-the-Oder  ;  but  in  1733  returned,  as 
professor  of  law  and  philosophy,  to  Halle,  where 
he  died  31st  August  1741.    His  works  display  a 
thorough  acquaiutance  with  all  the  departments 
of  jurisprudence,  but  especially  with  Roman  and 
German  law;  and  their  varied   learning,  logical 
arrangement,  and  elegant  Latin,  long  maintained 
for  them  a  classical  character.    His  A  ntif/uitatum 
Jm  Romanum  Illuatrantium  Syntagma,  has  been 
r*-nlited  so  lately  as  1841  by  Muhlenbruch,  and 
hn  KUwenta  Juris  CipULs  secundum  Ordinem  Itutti- 
tutkmum  (edited  by  Biener,  1815) ;  his  Klementa 
Jnru  Civ'lis  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,  4c, 
are  still  studied  by  jurists.— H.'s  son,  Jouann 
Christian  Gottlieb  H.,  born  1718  at  Halle,  died 
at  vSag.in,  was  for  a  long  time  professor  in  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  at  Licgnitz,  and  edited 
besides  seveial  ot  his  lather's  works  separately,  a 
compute  collection  of  them  (//.  0}>era  Omnia,  9  vols. 
Geneva,  1771  >.  —  H.'s  brother,  Jouann  Michaelis 
H..  born  at  Eiscnberg  1674,  died  11th  September 
1722,  was  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator  in  Halle,  and 
also  the  first  who  studied  seals  scientifically.  His 
tboological  writings  are  forgotten,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered by  his  Df.  VcteriLus  Qrrmanorum  altar umifw 
XtfionHm  Si'jUllt  (Leip.  1710;  2d  edit  1719),  and 
by  the  work  edited  in  conjunction  w  ith  Leuckfeld, 
tkriptores  Rerttm  Germanicarum  ( Frank f.  1707). 

HEIR,  or  HEIR  -  AT  -  LAW,  in  English  Law, 
means  the  person  who,  in  the  event  of  no  will 
lieinz  left  by  a  deceased  person  which  indicates  a 
different  person,  is  entitled  by  law  to  Buceeed  to 
tiie  real  estate  of  such  deceased  person.  The  term 
»  never  used  in  the  loose  Bense  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  as  including  both  heirs,  properly  so  called, 
ami  executors  or  next  of  kin.  When  a  person  in 
England  or  Ireland  does  not  think  fit  to  exercise 
the  undoubted  right  which  belongs  to  him  of  leaving 
his  real  property  by  wdl  to  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
to  be  enjoyed  alter  his  own  death,  the  law  steps  in, 
and  appoints  such  a  person  for  him,  and  this  person 
i»  the  heir-at-law.  Ihe  law,  in  selecting  these  heirs, 
pnveeds  on  certain  fixed  rules  of  primogeniture 
and  relationship,  preferring  males  to  females.  The 
eldest  ion  is  preferred  to  all  the  rent  of  the  family, 
ami  his  descendants ;  then  the  next  eldest  sou  and 
hi*  descendants ;  ami  so  on  to  the  youngest  son, 
after  whom  the  daughters  succeed  equally  or  all 
together,  and  are  then  called  coparceners.  After 
the  descendants  of  the  deceased  jterson,  who  may  be 
called  A,  are  exhausted,  then  A's  father  succeeds ; 
»fter  whom  follow  A's  eldest  brother  and  descend- 
ant*; then  A's  next  eldest  brother;  and  so  on  to  the 
youngest  brother;  after  failure  of  whom  and  his 
descendants,  then  all  A's  sisters  by  the  full  blood 
succeed  equally  as  coparceners ;  then  A's  half- 
brother  by  the  father's  side,  and  descendants,  4c, ; 
then  A's  half-sisters  by  the  father's  aide,  all  as 
coparceners ;  after  whom  succeed  A's  internal  uncles 
and  aunts  in  a  similar  order.  Where  there  are 
no  heirs  whose  relationship  can  l>e  traced  to  the 
deceased  person,  then  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
crown. 

The  moment  a  person  dies  leaving  real  estate  in 
England,  such  real  estate  vests  at  once  in  the  heir- 
at-law,  whoever  that  may  be,  without  any  ceremony 
or  formality  being  required.  The  heir-at-law,  how- 
ever, takes  the  property  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  and  must  pay  off  all  these,  provided  there 
is  no  personal  estate  sufficient  to  jay  them,  but  in 
•to  case  can  he  be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the 
(State  itself.    The  heir,  it  is  true,  may  be  sued  for 


these  debts  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  of  the 
creditors,  but  he  tuay  afterwards  have  tho  rea* 
estate  exonerated,  thereby  shifting  the  liability  to 
the  ]>ersonal  estate.  When  the  deceased  had  land 
which  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  debt,  then  that 
debt  is  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  must  ^e  borne 
by  the  heir ;  but  the  law  was  otherwise  before  1854k 

The  law  of  succession  in  Ireland  is  entirely  the 
same  as  in  England.   See  Succession. 

HEIR,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  often  used  in  a  loose 
sense  to  denote  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to 
the  heritable  as  well  as  to  the  movable  estate.  In 
Scotland,  the  same  rule  exists  as  in  England,  that 
if  a  person  do  not  by  deed  mortis  causa  (which 
operates  like  an  English  will)  dispone  or  couvey  his 
estate  to  some  other  person,  the  law  ]>ouit»  out  who 
is  to  take  such  estate,  and  that  |>erson  is  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  rules  by  which  the  heir  to  heritable  estate 
in  Scotland  is  tainted  out  differ  considerably  from 
the  English  rules.  These  rules  are  the  same  as  to 
the  descendants  8t  the  deccasod  person  A.  But 
after  A's  descendants  are  exhausted,  differences 
begin,  for  then  it  hi  not  the  father,  nor  yet  the 
eldeBt  brother  of  A,  but  the  next  younger  brother 
of  A,  who  next  succeed* ;  then  tho  next  younger 
again,  until  the  youngest  brother ;  after  whom  and 
his  descendants  comes  A's  next  elder  brother ;  and 
so  ou  upwards  to  the  eldest  brother  of  all.  In 
Paterson  s  Compendium  of  Enylisft  and  Scotch  Lato^ 
the  different  order  of  succession  in  both  countries 
is  shewu  in  a  map.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
Scotland  as  regards  heritable  estate  which  has  been 
purchased  by  a  person  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
Conquest),  and  who  dies  leaving  brothers  both  elder 
and  younger :  in  such  case,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  the  estate  goes  first  to  the  next  elder  brother, 
after  whose  failure  the  estate  goes  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules.  In  Scotland,  when  females  succeed 
equally,  they  arc  called  Heirs- Portioners  (q.  v.).  In 
Scotland,  though  not  in  England,  the  mother  never 
succeeds  in  any  event,  or  any  relatives,  except 
brothers  and  sisters  gertnan,  who  trace  through  her. 

There  is  also  an  imj>ortant  difference  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  vesting  of  the  heritable  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  At  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  heritable 
estate  does  not  immediately  vest  in  the  heir,  but 
remains  in  an  intermediate  state,  then  called  the 
hitretlitas  jacens,  and  the  person  entitled  to  be  the 
heir  must  be  served  heir,  or  make  up  bis  titles,  and 
enter  to  the  estate.  Several  relics  of  feudal  bar- 
barism still  exist  in  Scotland  on  this  subject,  though 
they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  complexity  and 
expeuse  of  late  years.  The  general  rule  also  exists 
in  Scotland,  that  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  estates 
subject  to  his  ancestor's  debts  ;  indeed,  he  is  prima 
facie  liable  for  all  the  debts,  though  far  exceeding 
the  property  left,  provided  such  heir  do  not  take 
certain  precautions  to  esca|ie  this  i>assive  repre- 
sentation, as  it  is  called,  for  the  barbarous  maxim 
prevails,  hares  est  eadem  persona  cum  dtfuncto.  The 
steps  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  liability  in  such 
cases  are  matters  of  detail  not  necessary  to  be 
described.  Another  important  distinction  exists  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  that  an  heir  need  not  be  born  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  in  England,  but  it  is  enough  if 
the  father  marries  the  mother  afterwards,  and  bo 
legitimates  him. 

The  word  '  heir'  is  often  distinguished  into  several 
kinds.  Thus,  an  heir  b;i  dtstination  is  a  person  who 
is  pointed  out  by  a  certain  deed  to  succeed  in  a 
certain  order.  So  is  au  heir  of  provision.  An  heir- 
at-law  is  also  often  called  an  heir  of  line,  because  he 
succeeds  according  to  a  certain  line  or  order ;  and 
an  heir-general,  liecause  he  is  the  general  representa- 
tive of  the  ancestor,  in  contradistinction  to  an  heir- 
1  special,  who  is  pointed  out  by  deed.   An  heir  oj 
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eMail  is  th«  person  who  succeeds  to  an  entailed 
estate  by  virtue  of  the  deed  of  entail,  which  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  succession.  An  Iteir  of  conquest 
means,  as  above  stated,  the  heir  of  an  ancestor  who 
acquired  the  estate  in  question  by  purchase,  and 
not  by  succession.    See  Scccession. 

HEIR  AND  EXECUTOR,  a  short  phrase  to 
denote  that  branch  of  the  law  in  which  a  leading 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  kinds  oi 
property  left  by  a  deceased  person,  viz.,  real  and 
personal.  All  a  man's  property  falls  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads.  If  real,  it  goes  to  the  heir-at- 
law;  if  personal,  it  goes  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, often  called  the  [lersonal  representatives. 
In  Scotland,  the  same  leading  distinction  exists 
under  the  head  of  heritable  and  movable,  but  in 
Scotland  some  things  are  classed  among  heritable, 
which  in  England  would  not  be  classed  among  real 
property.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  a  lease  is  heritable 
property,  ami  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  while  in 
England  it  is  personal,  and  goes  to  the  executor 
or  administrator.  So  annuities  in  England  are 
personalty,  and  in  Scotland  are  heritable  subjects, 
and  there  are  some  other  differences  not  easily  to 
be  explained  popularly. 

HEIR- APPARENT,  in  English  Law,  means  the 
person  who  is  certain  to  succeed  if  he  outlive  his 
ancestor ;  thus  the  eldest  son  is  so,  because  no  other 
person  can  ever  come  between  and  obtain  preced- 
ence. In  Scotland,  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  also 
popularly  in  this  sense,  but  the  wonls  '  apparent 
heir,'  when  used  technically  there,  mean  quite  a 
different  thing,  viz.,  the  person  who,  after  his 
ancestor's  death,  is  entitled  to  succeed,  provided  he 
make  up  hts  titles,  but  who  has  not  yet  actually 
done  so.  The  apparent  heir  has  a  year  to  deliberate, 
called  the  annus  deliberandi,  whether  he  will  enter 
upon  the  property,  because  the  responsibility  is  so 
much  greater  iu  Scotland  than  in  England. 

HEIRESS  means  a  female  heir  when  there  are 
no  male  heirs  to  succeed.  Where  there  are  several 
females,  all  sisters,  who  are  in  that  case  equally 
entitled,  they  are  sometimes  called  co-heiresses,  but 
more  properly  coparceners  in  England,  and  heirs- 
portioners  in  Scotland. 

HEIRESS.  In  Heraldry,  a  lady  is  accounted  an 
heiress  if  she  has  no  brothers  who  leave  issue.  The 
husband  of  an  heiress  is  entitled  to  bear  her  arms  in 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  L  e.,  a  small  escutcheon 
in  the  centre  of  his  internal  shield,  and  the  children 
of  an  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their 
paternal  coat.  Neither  practice  is  of  very  early 
introduction  in  heraldry.  See  Marshalling  of 
Arms. 

HEIR- FEMALE  means  the  female  heir  con- 
nected through  a  female. 

HEIRLOOM,  in  English  Law,  means  certain 
chattels  which  go  to  the  heir-at-law  by  special 
custom,  and  have  already  come  through  several 
descents.  The  chattels  included  are  the  best  of 
everything,  as  pots,  pans,  tables,  Ac.  But  the  right 
is  obscure.  The  word  is  more  frequently  used  now 
to  designate  some  chattel  which  a  testator  has 
bequeathed  to  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
is  to  take  the  real  estate.  In  Scotland,  a  somewhat 
similar,  but  by  no  means  identical  phrase  is  used, 
viz.,  heirship  movables,  which  is  a  wider  right,  and 
includes  the  best  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house 
of  a  person  who  left  heritable  property.  The  extent 
of  this  right  is  also  not  clearly  settled. 

HEIR-MALE  means  the  male  heir  connected 
through  a  male. 

HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE,  in  English  Law,  means 
the  person  who  would  succeed  if  the  ancestor  were 


to  die  immediately,  but  who  may  ultimately  be 
displaced  if  the  ancestor  live  longer.  Thus,  an 
only  daughter  is  the  heir-presumpti%'e  until  a  son 
is  born,  who  thereupon  displaces  her.  In  Scotland, 
though  the  phrase  is  also  used  popularly  in  this 
sense,  yet  in  its  technical  sense  it  means  the  person 
who  is  certain  to  be  heir  if  he  outlive  his  ancestor. 
In  short,  a  presumptive  heir  in  Scotland  would  be 
called  an  heir-apparent  in  England. 

HEIRS-PORTIONERS,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean 
either  two  or  more  females,  being  sisters,  or  sisters 
aud  the  children,  male  and  fi-male,  of  deceased 
sisters,  who  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  heritable 
estate-  Thus,  if  A  dies  leaving  three  daughters, 
all  three  succeed  equally  if  alive ;  or  if  some  had 
already  died  leaving  children,  then  the  children 
represent  the  parent,  and  succeed  to  the  parent's 
share  along  with  the  surviving  sisters,  all  being 
called  heirs-portioners.  In  such  cases,  the  eldest 
heir-portioner  is  entitled  to  the  mansiou-house  over 
and  above  her  equal  share  of  the  rest.  She  alone 
also  takes  a  peerage  or  dignity,  if  there  is  any  in 
the  family.  In  England,  coparceners,  though  resem- 
bling heirs-portioners,  have  not  identical  rights. 
See  Patereon's  Comp.  of  E.  and  S.  Law,  a.  777. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVABLES.   See  Hkirloosc. 

HEL,  the  northern  goddess  of  the  dead,  who 
dwelt  )>eneath  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  sacred 
ash  Yggdrasil,  was  the  daughter  of  the  evil-hearted 
Loki  (q.  v.),  by  the  giantess  Angurboda.  HeL 
together  with  her  brothers,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  the 
serpent  Jonmmdgand,  was  bred  up  in  the  giant's 
home  of  Jiitiinheim,  where  she  remained,  till  at  the 
request  of  the  JEair,  or  gods,  the  All-father  sent  for 
her  and  her  brothers  ;  when,  knowing  that  by  their 
origin  these  children  must  prove  a  great  source  of 
calamity,  he  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  and 
after  casting  the  serpent  into  the  deep  ocean,  which 
surrounds  all  lauds,  and  where  it  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  encircles  the  whole  world,  and  bites 
its  own  tail,  he  hurled  Hel  into  Nirlhcim  (q.  v.),  and 
gave  her  authority  over  nine  worlds,  in  which  she 
was  to  assign  places  to  all  who  die  of  sickness  and 
age.  Her  vast  abodo  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure  with  massive  gates.  Her  dwelling  is 
Elindnir,  dark  clouds;  her  dish,  Humjr,  hunger; 
her  knife,  Sullt,  starvation  ;  her  servants,  Gam/lAii, 
slow-moving ;  her  bed,  A'dr,  sickness ;  and  her 
curtains,  BlikutndabOl,  splendid  misery.  She  is 
easily  recognise*!  by  her  tierce  aspect,  and  her  half- 
black,  half  flesh-coloured  skin.  Hel  was  inexorable, 
and  would  release  no  one  who  bad  once  entered  her 
domain.   Sec  Balder. 

After  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity, the  ideas  personified  in  Hel  gradually  merged, 
among  all  the  races  of  northern  and  German  descent, 
in  the  local  conception  of  a  Hell,  or  dark  abode 
of  the  dead.  See  Thorpe's  Nortliern  Mythology, 
Grimm's  M  ytliclogie. 

H ELDER  a  thriving  seaport  and  strongly 
fortified  town  iu  the  province  of  Holland,  Nether* 
lands,  stands  on  the  Marsdiep,  which  unites  the 
Zuider  Zee  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  separates 
North  Holland  from  TexeL  It  is  45  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Grand  Ship  CanaL  See  Amsterdam. 
H.  is  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  an 
enormous  dyke,  six  miles  in  length,  40  feet  broad 
at  the  top,  on  which  there  is  a  good  road,  and 
which  presents  to  the  sea  a  sloping  side  of  200 
feet,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40  .  This  dyVe  is 
built  entirely  of  huge  blocks  of  Norwegian  grraite. 
Here  alone,  along  the  whole  coast,  is  deep  wtter 
found  close  to  the  shore,  a  fact  accc  voted  f<r  by 
the  rush  or  'race'  of  the  tidV    th-    violeu.e  ol 
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which  is  so  great  here  that  no  sand  is  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Fort  Kykduin  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  light-house.  In  1859,  536  vessels,  of 
134,912  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  Pop. 
upwards  of  10,000. 

HELEN,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  wife 
of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta.  According  to  the 
ancient  legend,  she  was  so  exceedingly  beautiful, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  she  was  carried  off  by 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  but  was  recovered  sub- 
sequently by  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tyndareus  afterwards  engaged  her  suitors,  who  num- 
bered about  30,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  unite  together 
to  aid  the  husband  whom  H.  should  choose,  in  case 
of  any  attempts  being  again  made  to  carry  her 
off.  In  accordance  with  this  oath,  her  husband, 
Menelaus,  when  she  was  afterwards  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  summoned  all 
the  princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  stories  concerning  the  fate  of  H.  arc  inexhaust- 
ible. The  ordinary  legend  states  that  after  the 
death  of  Paris,  she  voluntarily  married  his  brother 
Deiphobus,  and  that  on  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  order 
to  recover  the  favour  of  Menclaus,  she  betrayed 
Deiphubus  into  his  hands.  On  the  fall  of  Troy, 
she  returned  with  Mcnelaus  to  Sparta;  but  after 
his  death  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  having 
gone  to  Rhodes,  was  there  murdered  by  the  queen 
of  the  islaiuL  By  her  husband  Mcnelaus,  she  had 
one  daughter,  Hvnnione.  Greek  artists  have  repre- 
sented her  in  their  works  as  the  prototype  of  female 
beauty,  and  she  has  frequently  been  celebrated  by 
the  tragedians  in  their  dramatic  works. 

HEXENA,  the  name  of  several  female  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
is  the  Empress  Helena,  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
and  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great  The  place  of 
her  birth  is  a  subject  of  controversy  :  according  to 
one  account,  she  was  born  in  Bithynia ;  but  the 
English  Church  historians  commonly  claim  her  as 
a  native  of  Britain,  to  which  opinion  some  proba- 
bility is  added  from  the  fact,  that  her  first-born 
ion,  Constmtine,  was  born  in  that  country.  She 
became  a  Christian  during  the  youth  of  Constmtine, 
and  it  is  thought  not  unbkely  that  her  example 
and  her  teaching  co-operated  with  public  motives  in 
determining  Constantine  to  embrace  the  Christian  ! 
religion.  It  was  not.  however,  till  after  the  defeat 1 
of  Maxentius  that  H.  formally  received  baptism. 
She  was  at  this  time  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  she 
•arrived  her  baptism  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  community 
by  her  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  her 
many  acts  of  piety  and  munificence.  Among  the 
public  events  of  her  Christian  life,  recorded  by 
Catholic  historians,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
discovery  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  time)  of 
the  cross  of  Our  Lord  (see  Holy  Places).  She 
died  in  the  year  328,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  326. — Two  other  royal  or  princely  ladies 
of  the  same  name  are  honoured  as  saints.  The  first, 
whose  honours  are  confined  to  the  Russian  Church, 
wan  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Igor,  and  at  her 
baptism  in  Constantinople  (955),  changed  her 
vnginal  name,  Olga,  into  Helena.  Sho  is  held  in 
she  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  Russian 
Church.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Skofde,  in 
West  Gothland,  and  lived  in  the  12th  century. 

HELE'NA,  St.  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  lonely  islands  in  the  world,  is  situated  in 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat  15*  55'  S.,  and  long.  5*  44'  W. 
Greatest  length  of  the  island,  10|  miles  ;  breadth,  7 
mile* ;  area,  47  square  mUes.  Pop  (1858)  5490.  It 
is  650  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  the  island  of  | 


Ascension,  and  about  a  half  more  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  African  continent  The  island  was 
discovered  in  1502,  on  St  Helena's  Day  (22d  May), 
whence  its  name,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan 
de  Nova  Castella.  It  afterwards  became  a  Dutch 
possession,  was  ceded  by  Holland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  made  over  by  them  to  the  British  crown  in 
1833.  Its  value  consisted  in  its  being  a  convenient 
halting-place  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  India 
— a  valuo  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  had,  ten  years  previously,  been  colonised 
by  the  Dutch.  On  the  outward  voyage,  however, 
it  was  not  available  for  sailing-vessels,  which,  ut  ler 
the  influence  of  the  easterly  trade-winds,  cedd 
reach  it  at  last  only  after  overshooting  it  far  both 
to  the  west  and  to  the  south ;  and  this  difficulty 
of  access  pecidiarly  fitted  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  here  lingered  in  hopeless 
captivity  from  1815  to  1821.  The  nature  of  the 
coast,  too,  would  render  a  hostile  binding  next  to 
impracticable,  presenting,  as  it  does,  either  a  natur- 
ally scarped  face  of  cliffs  ranging  from  6(10  to  1200 
feet  high,  or  the  mouths  of  ravines  protected  bv  forte 
and  other  military  works.  There  is  one  good  inlet, 
called  James's  Bay,  possessing  a  tine  harbour.  Here 
is  situated  James'*  Town,  the  only  place  of  any  note 
in  the  island. 

About  6000  acres — one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface 
— are  available  for  cultivation,  but  not  more  than 
500  are  actually  under  cultivation  ;  while  uplands 
of  volcanic  origin,  rising  in  Diana's  Peak,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  to  toe  height  of  2700  feet  feed 
large  numbers  of  goat*.  There  are  several  plains, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Longwood,  where  stands 
the  house  in  which  Napoleon  lived.  Supplies  of 
provisions,  properly  so  called,  are  mostly  imported, 
more  especially  for  tho  resident  population. 

HE'LENSBURGH,  a  rising  town  and  favourite 
watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  from  which 
it  is  four  miles  distant,  and  23  mdes  west-  north- 
west of  Glasgow  by  railway.  It  was  founded  in 
1777  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  and  named  after  his 
wife  Helen.  In  1858,  direct  railway  communica- 
tion was  opened  up  between  H.  and  Dumbarton  and 
Glasgow,  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  greatly 
increased.  Pop.  (1861)  4613;  but  in  summer,  the 
numbers  are  nearly  doubled. 

HELI'ACAL  RISING  (from  Gr.  heliot,  the  sun). 
A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacally  when  it  rises  just 
before  the  sun.  When  the  sun  approaches  a  star 
which  is  near  the  ecliptic,  the  star  becomes  for  a 
season  invisible — the  heavens  being  too  bright  in 
the  quarters  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  at  the  times  of 
its  rising  and  setting,  to  allow  it  to  lie  seen.  But 
when  the  sun,  progressing  in  its  orbit,  separates 
from  the  star,  and  the  latter  begins  to  rise  first,  it 
in  time  rises  so  much  earlier  than  the  sun.  as  just 
to  be  visible  before  daylight  It  is  then  said  to  rise 
heliacally. 

HELIA'NTHUS.  See  Jerusalem  Abtichoke, 
and  Sunflower. 

HELI'CID^E  (Gr.  htlin,  a  spiral),  a  large  family 
of  gasteroitodous  molluscs,  of  the  order  Pulmonata, 
and  of  which  Snails  (q.  v.)  are  familiar  examples. 
The  order  is  distinguished  by  having  part  of  the 
mantle  cavity  formed  into  an  air-sac  or  lung.  The 
IL  are  land  molluscs.  They  have  a  spiral  sheik 
into  which  the  body  of  the  animal  can  be  with- 
drawn. Most  of  the  species  pretty  much  resemble 
the  common  snails  in  their  habits,  feeding  on  vege- 
table substances  of  various  kinds,  and  often  proving 
troublesome  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
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HELICON — HELIOS. 


H  ITLIOON,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  mountain- 
range  in  the  south- west  of  the  province  of  Bceotia, 
in  Greece,  may  he  regarded  aa  a  continuation  of 
the  range  of  Parnassus.  It  was  oelehrated  by 
ancient  ]>oet8  as  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Muses. 
The  loftiest  summit  (now  called  Paleovuvi)  is  about 
5000  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  H.  stood  the 
rillage  of  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the 
■eat  of  the  earliest  school  of  poetry  in  Greece.  In 
ascending  the  mountain  from  Ascra  (now  Pyrgaki), 
the  traveller  passes  the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe, 
the  waters  of  which  were  fabled  to  bestow  inspira- 
tion. The  Grove  of  the  Muses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  font  of  Mount 
Mirandali,  one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon.  Leake 
considers  that  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  church 
and  convent  of  St  Nicholas.  Twenty  stadia -above 
this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippocrcne,  probably  the 
modern  Makariotissa,  where  there  is  still  a  fine 
spring. 

HELIGOLAND,  or  HELGOLAND  (Holy 
Land),  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  is  situated  about  35  or  40  miles 
north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  lat.  54°  11' 
N.,  and  long.  T  53'  E.  It  is  about  a  mile  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  one-third  of  a  mde  from 
east  to  west,  one-fifth  of  a  square  mile  in  superficial 
area,  and  about  2\  miles  in  circumference.  Tho 
island  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter  ; 
the  former,  '  The  Oberland,'  is  a  rock  200  feet  in 
height,  and  4200  paces  in  circumference,  on  which 
stain  If  a  town  of  350  houses,  and  2800  inhabitants ; 
the  latter,  '  Sandy  Island,'  is  a  patch  of  shore  with 
60  houses  south-east  of  the  cliff,  and  communi- 
cating with  it  by  a  flight  of  173  stejw.  The  surging 
of  the  bpo,  which  has  already  greatly  diminished 
the  size  of  the  islaud,  is  fast  consuming  its  shores, 
and  will  protahly,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  sand-bank.  H.  has  two  good 
ports,  one  on  its  north,  and  another  on  its  south 
side.  The  inhabitants  are  supported  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  commerce,  by  serving  as  pilots,  and 
by  the  strangers  who  visit  H.  for  the  excellent 
sea-bathing  Sandy  Island  affords.  A  light-house 
stands  on  the  cliff  near  the  village.  There  is  also 
a  prison,  but  it  is  never  occupied.  Tho  animal 
value  of  tli"  fisheries  is  about  £5000,  and  the 
chief  products  are  lobsters  and  haddocks.  H  is  an 
imjtortant  place  in  time  of  war,  and  commands  the 
German  trade  in  the  North  Sea.  The  island,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Danes  in  1807, 
and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1814,  has  an 
Euglish  governor,  but  the  internal  affairs  are  manage  d 
by  a  council  of  the  islanders.  Four  batteries, 
manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldier*,  are  mounted 
on  the  el  ill'.  The  British  establishment  maintained 
on  H.  costs  sbout  £1000  a  year.  Stcam-lwats  nin 
between  this  and  Hamburg. — H.  was  anciently 
Bacrcd  to  the  goddess  Hertha.  and  was  the  island  to 
which  the  tribe  of  the  Angli,  who  inhabited  the 
mainland  opposite,  went  to  ]  <  rform  religious  rites 
iu  her  honour.  On  a  map  discovered  by  Sir  William 
Gell,  the  situation  of  many  temples,  villages,  and 
large  tracts  of  country,  are  delineated,  all  of 
which  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  between  700 
A.D.  and  1200  a.d.,  according  to  D'Anville,  The 
sea  continued  it«  encroachments,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  17th  c,  had  submerged  several  churches 
and  monastic  establishments.  Christianity  was  first 
preached  here  by  St  Willibrod  in  the  7th  c.,  after 
whose  time  the  island  received  its  present  name. 
Before  this,  it  was  called  Fosetisland,  from  the 
Frisian  goddess,  Foseta,  who  had  a  temple  here. 
The  inhabitants  of  H.  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
differing  both  in  race  and  occupation — the  one  being 
the  other  merchants,  cultivator!,  Ac  The 


first  are  Frisians,  and,  true  to  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Sea-kings  of  old,  hold  landlal/our 
in  utter  contempt:  they  are  bold  and  banij 
sailors,  and  display  great  patience  and  endurance 
under  privation.  The  merchant  class  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Hamburg  and  other  places  on 
the  mainland,  or  their  descendants.  The  Frisian 
delights  to  call  himself  'an  Englishman,'  but  will 
by  no  means  allow  that  title  to  his  neighl>our  the 
I  merchant.  The  Frisians  are  a  tall,  muscular  race, 
(  simple  in  their  habits ;  while  their  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  primitive  iu  the  extreme. 

HELIOCE'NTRIC,  a  term  in  Astronomy, signify- 
ing that  the  sun  (Gr.  helios),  is  taken  as  the  centre 
j  of  referenco  or  view.    It  is  opposed  to  geocentric, 
which  means  that  the  earth  is  taken  for  centre. 
|  Thus,  the  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  is  its 
place  as  seen  from  the  sun :  its  geocentric,  its 
s  seen  from  the  earth. 


HELIODO'RUS,  the  earliest  and  best  of  the 
Greek  romance  writers,  was  born  at  Emesa,  in  Syria, 
in  the  4th  c.  a.  d.  He  says  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  who  were  priests  of  the  sun,  but  he  was 
himself  a  Christian,  and  became  Bishop  of  Trikka,  in 
Thcssaly.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not 
known.  The  work  by  which  he  is  known  is  entitled 
jElhiopica.  It  was  written  in  his  youth,  and 
extends  to  ten  books.  It  narrates  in  poetic  prose, 
at  times  with  almost  epic  beauty  and  simplicity,  the 
loves  of  Thcagencs  and  Chariclcia.  The  work  is 
distinguished  from  the  later  Greek  romances  not 
more  by  its  original  vigour  than  by  its  pure  morality. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Mitscherlich  in 
his  Scnpfore*  Grtrci  Erotici  (1799),  and  the  Greek 
Coraes  (Paris,  1804).  The  JZthiopica  has  been 
translated  into  most  modern  languages. 

HELIOGA'BALUS.    See  Elaqabalus. 


HE  LI  O' METER,  •sun-measurer'  (from  htliot, 
the  sim,  aud  nwtron,  a  measure),  is  an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  by  means  of 
which  the  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  he 
measured  with  great  accuracy.  As  improved  by 
Dolland,  the  object-lens  of  the  instrument  is  in  two 
halves,  each  of  which  will  form  a  perfect  image  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-piece ;  and  the  images  may  be 
mode  to  diverge,  coincide,  or  overlap  each  other,  by 
varying  the  distance  between  the  half  lenses.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  to  be  measured,  the  two 
lenses  ore  adjusted  so  that  the  images  may  touch 
each  other,  then  the  distance  between  the  centra 
of  the  two  object-glasses  measured  in  seconds  gives 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  The  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  this  instrument  was  contested  by  Mr  Servingtoa 
Savery,  who  had  submitted  a  similar  instrument  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1743.  Fraunhofer 
has  made  many  remarkable  improvements  on  this 
instrument. 

I    HELIO'POLIS  SY'RIiE.   See  Baalbek. 

HE'LIOS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  sun  (corre- 
I  sponding  to  the  Roman  Sol),  who  was  looked  upon 
and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  a  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion,  and  of 
Theia  or  Euryphoe'ssa,  and  is  described  by  the 
same  poet  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men. 
He  rises  in  the  east,  from  the  marshy  borders 
of  Ocean  us,  into  whose  dark  abysses  he  also  sinki 
at  evening.  The  later  poets,  however,  give  him 
a  splendid  palace  in  the  east,  somewhere  below 
Colchis,  and  describe  him  as  being  conveyed,  after 
the  termination  of  the  burning  labours  of  the  day,  in 
a  winged  boat  of  gold,  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  sea  back  to  Colchis.  After  the  time  of  iEschyhu, 
he  began  to  be  identified  with  Apollo  or  Phoebus, 
but  the  identification  was  never  fully  carried  oa» 
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HELIOTROPE — HELL. 


His  worship  wh  widely  spread.  He  had  temples  in 
Corinth,  Argos,  Trcezene,  Elis,  and  many  other  cities, 
but  his  principal  seat  was  Rhodes,  where  a  iow 
team  was  annually  sacrificed  to  him.  In  addition,  it 
was  customary  to  offer  up  white  lambs  or  hoars  on 
his  altars.  The  animals  Bacred  to  him  were  horses, 
wolves,  cocks,  and  eagles.  Sculpture  represents  him, 
for  the  most  part,  as  riding  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horses. 

HEXIOTROPE  [Heliotropium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  tiAtural  onier  lioraginnB  (q.  v.) ;  of  the  section, 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  Ehretiactr,  the 
fruit  separating  only  when  ri|>e  into  four  earjiels. 
Many  of  the  species  have  fragrant  flowers.  The 
Peruvian  IL  (//.  Peruviana m),  a  small  shrub, 
selt lom  more  than  two  feet  high,  with  oblong-lance- 
olate  wrinkled  leaves,  and  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  is 
in  almost  universal  cultivation  for  its  fragrance, 
which  resembles  that  of  vanilla  The  El  kopf.an 
or  Common  H.  (//.  Hurojntum),  a  natiTe  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  is  an  annual  with  Bmall 
white,  or  rarely  pale  red,  flowers.  Important  heal- 
ing powers  were  once  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  in 
cases  of  eaucerous  and  scrofulous  sores ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, astringent  and  mucilaginous.  Many  hybrid 
heliotropes  are  now  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  and 
green-houses,  exhibiting  great  variety  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  their  flowors.  The}'  delight  in  a  rich, 
light  soil.  The  shrubby  kinds  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  Large  quantities  of  the  flowers 
are  used  l>y  perfumers  for  making  scents.  —Classical 
fable  accounts  for  the  name  H.  (Gr.  hrlioa,  the  sim, 
and  trrpu,  to  turn),  by  representing  Clytia  as  turned 
into  this  flower  through  gazing  at  Apollo. 

HELIOTROPE  and  HELIOSTAT,  names 
applied  to  instruments  used  by  surveyors  for 
rendering  distant  stations  distinctly  visible.  This 
is  managed  by  placing  a  mirror  at  the  distant 
station,  and  adjusting  it  so  that  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  (arranged  beforehand),  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  reflected  from  the  mirror 
directly  to  the  surveyor's  station.  The  surveyor 
must  make  his  observation  almost  at  the  instant 
he  si-es  the  glancing  of  the  mirror,  as  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  sun's  position  in  the  heavens 
produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror.  Gauss  (q.  v.) 
invented  such  an  instrument  about  1821,  which,  is 
uaed  abroad,  especially  in  America,  for  geodetic 
surveys,  and  is  said  to  possess  such  power,  that 
a  mirror  oue  inch  square  is  visible  eight  miles 
off,  iu  average  sunny  weather,  ami  apiiears  ns  a 
brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  while 
some  heliotropes  have  been  used  so  powerful  as 
to  be  visible  nearly  SO  miles  off.  The  term 
Heliostat,  applied  by  Captain  Druinmond  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  him  for  the  same  purpose, 
more  properly  Iwlongs  to  an  instrument  invented 
by  Stiravesaude,  consisting  of  an  equatorial 
revolving  on  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the  sun,  when 
once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  con- 
tinues *tend  ly  fixed  there,  Drummond'a  heliostat 
is  chiefly  used  in  Britain. 

HELIOTROPE,  or  BLOODSTONE,  a  variety  of 
chalct-dony  or  of  jasper,  of  a  green  colour  with  red 
spots.  The  finest  heliotropes  consist  of  chalcedony, 
and  are  transluceut,  at  least  at  the  edges  ;  the  jasper 
bloodstones  are  opaque.  H.  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  .Scotland,  but  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  mineral  are  brought  from  the  southern  parts 
of  Afcia.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
obtained  it  chiefly  from  Ethiopia  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  much  used  for  boxes,  seals,  Ac ;  and  tboso 
specimens  are  most  valued  in  which  the  ground 
colour  is  beautiful,  and  the  spots  bright  and  well 


distributed.  It  was  much  used  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  engraving  of  sacred 
subjects,  the  figures  being  so  managed  that  the  red 
spots  should  represent  drops  of  blood.  Different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  IL, 
none  of  them  satisfactory. 

HELL  (Heb.  Sheol,  Gr.  Ha  Jet,  Sax.  Hell,  Ger 
//6AV),  originally  a  cavern  or  deep  and  dark  abvss, 
and  sometimes  applied  (as  Gen.  xxxvii.  35 ;  Job 
xiv.  13)  to  the  grave,  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  place,  or  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  soida 
of  those  who,  having  failed  during  life  to  fulfil 
the  essential  obligations  imposed  by  the  natural  or 
the  positive  divine  law,  are  consigned  to  a  state  of 
punishment  or  purgation.  With  the  same  unanimity 
which  has  existed  as  to  a  state  of  reward  after 
death  (see  Heaven),  almost  all  the  various  religions, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  numlier  among  their 
most  prominent  doctrines  the  bebef  of  a  state  of 
punishment  after  death— the  nature  of  which  is 
variously  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  each  religion— for  unexpiatcd  guilt  Among 
early  Christian  writers,  the  word  hell  is  variously 
employed,  sometimes  to  signify  a  place  of  tem- 
porary purgution,  in  which  sense  it  comprehends 
the  Roman  Catholic  Purgatorv  (q.  v.) ;  sometimes 
the  place  (L'<ml>us  Patrum)  iu  which  the  souls 
of  the  just  of  the  old  law  awaited  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  was  to  complete  their  felicity;  some- 
times the  place  in  which  unhaptized  children  are 
believed  to  be  detained,  on  account  of  the  stain 
of  unremitted  original  sin;  and  lastly,  the  prison 
of  those  who  die  stained  with  the  personal  guilt  of 
grievous  sin.  Many  controversies,  which  woidd  be 
entirely  out  of  place  here,  have  arisen  about  the 
details  of  this  doctrine,  as  to  the  place,  the  nature, 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  hell  It  will 
W  enough  to  say  that,  although  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  the  popular  notions  of  the  various  Christian 
communities,  the  place  of  hell  would  seem  to  be 
assigned  to  the  interior  abysses  of  the  earth,  or  to 
the  depths  of  the  intermuiidane  spaces,  yet  even 
the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
M-ith  all  their  rigorous  precision  of  detail,  and  still 
more  those  of  other  communions,  have  abstained 
from  any  formal  declaration  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether 
it  is  conlined  to  the  'pain  of  loss'— that  is,  to 
the  remorseful  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  the 
presence  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven — or 
whether  and  to  what  degree  it  further  includes  ths 
'  pain  of  sense,'  there  is  some  difference  between  ths 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and  it  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  Eastern  Church  altogether 
rejects  the  idea  of  punishment  of  sense.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake ;  both  churches  agree  that 
the  puuishment  of  hell  includes  the  4  pain  of  sense,' 
the  controversy  between  them  having  regarded  not 
the  existence  of  the  paiu  of  Be  use,  but  certain 
questions  as  to  its  nature,  and  especially  whether 
it  consists  iu  material  fire,  a  point  which,  in  the 
decree  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  at  the  council  of  Florence,  was  left 
undecided.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternity  of  the  punishment  of  hell  dates  from  an 
early  period,  Ongen  and  his  school  having  taught 
tliat  the  punishment  of  hell  was  but  purgatorial 
in  its  object ;  that  its  purifying  effect  having  once 
been  attained,  the  punishment  would  cease  for  all, 
even  for  the  devils  themselves ;  and  that  its  duration 
in  each  case  is  pro|»ortioned  to  the  gudt  of  ths 
individual.  This  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  was  the  well- 
known  Origenistic  theory  of  the  apocaUutasu,  to 
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which  so  many  of  the  early  writers  refer.  It 
wm  rejected,  however,  by  the  common  judgment 
of  antiquity,  and  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople — a  condemnation 
founded  on  the  literal  sense  of  many  passages  of 
the  Scripture  (see  Matt  xviiL  8;  xxv.  41  and  46; 
Mark  ix.  43  ;  Luke  iii.  7  ;  2  Thess.  L  9  ;  Ai»oc  xx.  10, 
Ac.) ;  and  in  the  controversies  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  the  belief  of  their  eternity,  in  the 
must  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  always  recog- 
nised as  a  common  doctrine  of  both.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  UeJienna  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  damned 
(see  Matt  v.  2-2,29,  30 ;  x.  28;  xviii.  9;  xxiL.13; 
Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  James  iii  6).  The 
latter  word,  indeed,  unlike  the  Hebrew  SfatA  and 
the  Greek  Hades,  is  never  found  in  any  other  signi- 
fication than  that  of  the  place  of  punishment  of  the 
sinner  after  death. 

HELL  GATE,  or  HURL  GATE,  named  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  Hrlle  Gat,  is  a  dan- 
gerous pass  in  the  East  Kiver,  between  Great  Barn 
Island  and  Long  Island,  east  of  the  centre  of  New 
York  Island,  united  States,  America.  At  certain 
Btages  of  the  tide,  there  are  whirlpools  which  throw 
becalmed  vessels  on  pointed  rocks,  but  these  rocks 
have  lately  been  removed,  and  the  navigation 
rendered  safe  by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which 
consists  in  merely  sinking  the  ]>owder  on  to  the 
rock,  and  exploding  it  by  an  electric  spark. 

HELLAS,  the  original  homo  of  the  Hellenes, 
according  to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town,  I 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well- 
known  district  of  Thessaly.  The  ancients  also  some- 
times  applied,  this  name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  1 
With  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  people  southwards, 
the  term  embraced  a  gradually  increasing  territory, 
until  it  came  to  denote  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece 
or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Livadia).  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  included 
under  the  designation  ;  and  finally,  H.  came  to  be 
nsed  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. — The 
Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
Ancient  Pelasgians.  received  this  name  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  son  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  aud  Dorippe, , 
and  the  father  of  .5iolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  was 
■aid  to  have  been  king  of  Phthia,  aud  to  have  ruled 
over  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Peneius  | 
and  Asopus. 

HE'LLEBORE,  a  name  applied  to  two  very 
different  genera  of  plants.  Ihe  genus  to  which 
it  more  projierly  belongs,  and  to  which  it  has 
belonged,  since  very  ancient  tunes,  HelM-drut,  is  of 
the  natural  order  /tanuneulacea.  and  is  characterised 
by  a  calyx  of  5  persistent  sejMils,  often  resembling 
iK>tals;  a  corolla  of  8  or  10  very  short,  tubular, 
honey  -  secretiug  petals;  numer-  -is  stamens  and 
3—10  pistds  ;  a  leathery  cai»ule,  and  Beeds  arranged 
in  two  rows.  The  8|>eeies  arc  ]»erenuial  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  European,  generally  with  a  short 
root-stock  ;  the  stem  mostly  leafless,  or  nearly  so, 
but  sometimes  very  leafy  ;  the  leaves  more  or  less 
evergreen,  lolied,  the  flowers  terminal.  A  familiar 
example  of  this  genus  is  the  Black  H. — so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  roots — or  Christmas 
Rose  (//.  Ntyer),  a  favourite  in  our  flower-g.irdena, 
because  its  large  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
winter.  The  leaves  are  all  radical ;  the  stalks 
generally  one-flowered ;  the  flowers  white  or  tinged 
with  red.  Black  H.  formerly  enjoyed  a  higher 
as  a  medicinal  agent  than  it  now 


possesses.  Melampus  is  represented  as  employing 
it  in  the  treatment  of  madness  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
Hamburg,   and   sometimes    from   Marseille.  It 


Christmas  Rose  {Hdleborua  niger). 

consists  of  two  parts — the  rhizome  or  root-stock, 
and  the  fibres  arising  from  it  The  former  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  several  inches  long,  and  knotty, 
with  transverse  ridges  and  slight  longitudinal  striae; 
the  latter  are  numerous,  cylindrical,  brown  exter- 
nally, and  whitish  internally.  The  taste  is  slight 
at  rirst,  then  bitter  and  acrid  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  root  is  not  very  accurately  known. 
It  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present  day,  but 
it  has  been  found  of  service  (1)  in  mania,  melan- 
cholia, and  epilepsy ;  (2)  as  an  emmenagoguc ;  (3) 
in  drojisy — its  actum  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  its 
stimulating  effect  ou  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  render- 
ing it  useful  ;  (4)  in  chronic  skin  diseases  ;  aad  (5) 
as  an  anthelmintic.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  act  as  a  sharp  purgative.  The  tinc- 
ture, which  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  spirit  i" 
usually  given  when  its  action  as  an  emmcnagogue 
is  required  In  an  excessive  dose,  it  acts  as  a 
narcotic  acrid  poison,  and  causes  vomiting,  purging, 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  faint- 
ness,  jiaralysis,  and  death.— Stinkino  H.  (//. 
ftgtidua)  grows  on  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  in  some  of  the  chalk 
districts  of  England,' and  m  several  places  in  Scot- 
land It  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  green 
flowers  somewhat  tinged  with  purple.  The  stem  is 
many-flowered  and  leafy.— Green  H.  (//.  viridia), 
also  found  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England  has 
a  leafy  stem,  with  a  few  large  greenish  -yx  How 
flowers.    The  celebrated  H.  of  the  ancients  was 

Erobably  a  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  the 
,evant,  H  orimtalia  or  H.  officinal'*;  aL  the 
species,  however,  have  similar  medicinal  qualiti**. 
From  the  abundance  of  the  plant  around  the  city 
of  Anticyra,  hypochondriacal  persona  were  said  to 
need  a  visit  to  Anticyra.-  -  Closely  allied  to  the 
genus  Hellettonu  is  h'rant/iia,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  surrounded  with  an  involucre,  and  have  a 
deciduous  calyx.  A  well-known  species  is  the 
Winter  H,  or  Winter  Aconite  (L.  ht/rmalu),  of 
our  gardens,  whose  yellow  flowers,  raised  only  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground,  deck  the  flo«*r» 
border  about  the  same  .time  with  snowdrop*.  It 
it  a  native  of  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  but 
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naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  loves 
shady  places. 

White  H.  ( Veratrum  alburn)  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Mrlanthacne,  The  genus  lias  polygamous 
flowers,  with  6- leaved  perianth,  6  stamens,  3  pistils 
cohering  at  the  base,  a  3-hornud  capsule  separating 
into  3  many-seeded  follicles,  and  compressed  seeds 
winged  at  the  apex.  White  H.  has  a  leafy  stem, 
sometimes  4  feet  high,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  a  lung 
terminal  conqiound  panicle,  and  yellowish-white 
flowers.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  the  centre 
and  south  of  Eurojw,  but  is  not  found  in  Britain. 
The  root  was  once  much  used  in  medicine,  but 
now  rarely*,  although  it  seems  to  act  powerfully 
in  some  diseases.  It  is  a  very  acrid  and  active 
poison.  Its  powder  is  used  to  destroy  lice,  and 
by  eardeuers  for  killing  caterpillars.  A  decoction 
and  ointment  of  it  are  sometimes  used  in  itch  and 
ring- worm.  Caution  is  necessary  eveu  in  handling 
the  |wwder  of  White  H,  and  very  unpleasant 
effect*  ensue  from  its  getting  into  the  eyes  or  nose. 
—America*  H.,  or  Swamp  H.  { V.  viride),  known 
also  as  Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  in 
damp  grounds  from  Canada  to  Carolina  Its  root 
has  proj>ertie8  similar  to  those  of  white  hellebore. 
Thfse  properties  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  an 
alkaloid  called  Ver atria. 

HELLENIST  (Gr.  Hellmi*te*),  the  name  given 
to  those  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  Judea,  who,  either  by  birth 
or  Uy  residence,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek 
language,  manners,  and  usages,  were  regarded  as 
Greeks,  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrews  properly  so 
called,  whether  of  Palestine  or  of  the  Dispersion. 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  improj>erly  restricted 
to  persons  of  Greek  parentage  or  descent ;  but  like 
other  Gentile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  marks 
a  class  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  habits  and 
language  of  Greece  rather  than  by  Greek  descent. 
The  Hellenists,  in  this  sense,  formed  a  distinct  body, 
and  stood  in  a  relation  of  rivalry,  if  not  of  antag- 
onism to  the  Hebrews  (see  Acts  vi.  1,  and  ix.  29). 
There  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  Hellenes 
(Greeks— from  Hellas,  q.  v.)  and  Hellenists.  The 
latter  mi^ht,  it  is  true,  be  Hellenes  by  birth,  but  the 
prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  was  rather 
the  adoption  or  affectation  of  Greek  manners  and 
language  than  Greek  parentage  or  blood. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucitixion,  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  it  was  among  the 
Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  that  the  Helleuising 
tendency  found  its  freest  development ;  and  it  is 
to  that  city  that  we  must  refer  the  formation  as 
well  oi  that  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
which  is  known  as  tho  Hellenistic,  as  of  that 
singularly  acute  and  speculative  philosophy  which 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  those  early 
Christian  schools,  of  which  Origen  is  the  most 
famous  exponent. 

The  really  characteristic  element  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek  cousists  in  its  foreign,  and  especially  its 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  Although 
it  was  in  its  origin  a  purely  popular  form  of  the 
language,  yet  its  being  employed  in  the  Alexandrian 
or  Septuagiut  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
given  to  it  all  the  tixedness  and  definite  character 
of  a  written  language.  The  Hellenisms  of  the 
Septuagint  differ  in  many  res(>ects  from  those  of 
tie  New  Testament,  which  again  present  some 
points  ot  discrepancy  with  those  of  the  Alexandrian 
fathers ;  but  there  are  certain  leading  character- 
istics common  to  them  all,  which  constitute  the 
distinctive  forms  of  the  dialect,  and  which  may  also 
he  described  as  peculiarities  of  structure  and  forms 
of  thought  derived  from  those  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 


idioms  which  were  the  native  modes  of  speech  of  the 
Greek-speaking  Hebrews. 

The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  schools  will 
be  traced  under  the  head  of  the  Neo-platonio 
Philosophy.— See  Fraukel,  Monatsdiri/l  (1855); 
also  Winer,  Grammatik  des  N.  Test.  Sprachidiomi 
(2d  edition). 

HE'LLESPONT.   See  Dardanelles. 

HELLEVOETSLUI'S,  or  HELVOETSLUY'S, 
a  well-known  fortified  seaport  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on 
the  Haring  Vliet.  an  arm  of  the  Maas,  on  the  island 
of  Voorne,  17  miles  south-west  of  Rotterdam.  It 
has  An  excellent  harbour,  as  well  as  an  arsenal, 
docks,  and  a  naval  school,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cqtal  Dutch  naval  stations.  By  means  of  the  New 
Canal  of  Voorden,  leading  from  the  Maas  to  H.,  and 
so  out  to  sea,  large  vessels  avoid  the  shallow  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  H.  is  to  Rotterdam  and 
the  mouth  of  tho  Maas  what  the  Helder  is  to 
Amsterdam  and  the  Zuider  Zee.  Here  William 
III.  embarked  for  England,  November  11,  1688. 
Pop.  3000. 

HELLI'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Alhacete,  and  40  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  district  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mundo,  a  tributary  of  the 
Segura.  Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  neatly 
painted,  and,  unlike  most  Spanish  towns,  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  In  the  vicinity  are 
productive  royal  sulphur  mines.    Pop.  10,200. 

HELM,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  denotes  the  entire 
steering  apparatus  of  a  ship.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions— the  rudder,  the 
tiller,  and  the  wheel  ;  although  in  boats  and  small 
vessels  the  wheel  is  ordinarily  dispensed  with.  The 
rudder  is  the  instrument  acting  directly  upon  the 
water,  and  its  mode  of  action  and  form  will  be 
described  under  Rudder  (a.  v.).  The  tiller  is  a 
lever,  formed  into  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  the 
steersman  can  greatly  multiply  on  the  rudder  (the 
position  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  fulcrum, 
the  hinges)  tho  power  he  exerts  against  tho  long 
end  of  the  tiller.  The  wheel  is  an  ordinary  wheel 
ami  axle,  moving  the  long  end  of  the  tiller  from 
side  to  side  by  the  agency  of  roj>es,  again  multi- 
plying the  power,  and  being  otherwise  convenient  as 
occupying  a  smaller  space  on  the  upper  deck  than 
the  long  tiller  (in  this  case  lielow)  would  have  taken. 
The  principles  of  Steering  (q.  v.)  will  be  given  under 
that  nead.  To  '  put  up  the  nelm,'  is  to  let  the  ship 
o  more  fully  from  the  wind ;  while  to  *  put  down 
he  helm,'  is  to  exercise  a  contrar,-  effect,  and  to 
bring  up  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind. 

HELMET,  in  Heraldry.  From  the  early  simple 
form  known  as  the  Norman,  the  helmet,  at  a  later 
period,  came  to  vary  in  shape  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  person  who  wore  it,  and  helmets 
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were  set  over  coats  of  arms  to  bear  the  crest,  and 
indicate  by  their  form  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  The 
part  of  the  helmet  which  opens  to  shew  the  face 
is  called  the  visor  or  beaver  (to  allow  of  drinking). 
The  following  forms  of  helmet  are  in  use  in  English 
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heraldry :  1.  The  helmet  assigned  to  the  king  and 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  which  U  full-faced, 
composed  of  gold  lined  with  crimson,  and  has  the 
visor  divided  by  six  projecting  liars.  2.  The  helmet 
of  the  nobility,  of  steel,  with  five  bars  of  gold. 
When  placed  on  the  shield,  it  is  exhibited  in 
profile.  3.  Knighta  and  baronets  have  the  full- 
faced  steel  helmet  with  the  visor  thrown  back  and 
without  bars.  4.  The  helmet  of  esquires,  always 
represented  in  profile,  of  steel  with  the  visor  closed. 
These  distinctions  are  of  comparatively  recent  date 
A  much  greater  variety  of  helmets  is  in  use  in  con- 
tinental heraldry.  A  helmet  is  never  placed  over 
the  arms  of  any  woman  except  the  sovereign. 

HELMET,  a  covering  of  metal  or  leather  to 
protect  the  head  in  warfare.  The  earlier  Greek 
and  Roman  helmets,  as  shewn  by  many  extant 
sculptures,  were  surmounted  by  plumes,  but  unlike 
their  modern  successors,  did  not  protect  the  face. 
l>uring  the  middle  ages,  helmets  were  made  of  the 


Helmets,  1645 : 
From  a  Specimen  at  Goodrich  Court,  engTaTed  in  Skelton's 

finest  steel,  often  inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided 
with  bars  and  flaps,  to  cover  the  face  in  action, 
and  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times.  As 
the  employment  of  hrearms  became  more  general, 
helmets  naturally  lost  their  utility,  especially  as 
regarded  the  face.  Those  still  remaining  arc  in 
niUitary  matters  limited  for  the  most  part  to  heavy  | 
cavalry,  afford  no  protection  to  the  face,  and  must 
be  considered  as  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 
Firemen  wear  a  heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and 
brass,  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  falling 
ruins  at  conflagrations.  In  India  and  other  hot 
climates,  helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the  additional 
screen  of  rolls  of  linen,  are  constantly  worn  by 
military  men,  to  protect  them  from  the  rayB  of  the 
sun. 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hermann,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  was 
born  at  Potsdam,  in  August  1821.  He  was  at  first 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  then  assistant  in  the  Berlin 
Auatomical  Museum,  and  has  since  been  professor  of 
physiology,  from  1849  at  Kiinigsbcrg,  from  1855  at 
Bonn,  and*  from  1858  at  Heidelberg.  Holding  a  very 
hi^h  place  among  physiologists,  H.  is  no  less  distin-  i 
guished  in  experimental  and  mathematical  physics.  ' 
His  physiological  works  are  principally  connected 
with  the  eye  and  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  we 
have  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  Physiological  Optics, 
his  Speculum  for  the  Examination  of  the  Retina,  his 
Discourse  on  Human  Vision  *,  and  various  papers  on 
the  means  of  measuring  small  periods  of  time,  and 
their  application  to  find  the  rate  of  propagation  of 
nerve-disturbances.  Of  a  semi-physical  nature  we 
have  his  Analysis  of  the  SjMictrum,  his  explana- 
tion of  Vowel  Sounds  {KlanofarU  dtr  Vocalcn, 
see  Sound);  and  his  papers  on  the  Conservation 
SOS 


of  Energy  with  reference  to  Muscular  Action.  In 
physical  science,  he  is  best  known  by  his  great 
I>apor  on  Conservation  of  Energy  ( U'ber  d.  Krhaitung 
d.  Kraft,  Berlin,  1847,  translated  [tally]  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  New  Series) ;  a  popular  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  (KUnigsberg,  1854);  and  by  two 
masterly  mathematical  memoirs  in  Crelle's  Journal, 
on  Vortex-motion  in  Fluids,  and  on  the  Vibrations 
of  Air  in  open  pipes,  resj»ectively. 

HELMINTHO'LOGY  (Gr.  helmins,  a  worm,  and 
logos,  a  discourse)  is  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  the  natural  history  of  worm*  gener- 
ally, but  now  restricted  to  the  red-blooded  worms, 
such  as  the  medicinal  leech  and  earth-worm. 

HELMONT,  Jan  Baftista  Van,  Lord  of 
Merode,  Royenborch,  Oorschot,  and  Pellmes,  an 
eminent  Belgian  chemist,  was  born  at  Brussels  id 
1577,  and  died  near  Vilvorde  in  1674.  He  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Louvain,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  education, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  t  he  chair 
of  surgery  in  that  university,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  two  years. 
The  Btudy  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus 
iieems  to  have  turned  his  special  atten 
tiou  to  chemistry  and  natural  phil 
osophy,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
sciences  he  sj>eiit  several  years  in  the 
different  universities  of  Italy  and 
France ;  after  which  he  returned  home, 
married  Margaret  van  Kanst,  a  noble 
lady  of  Brabant,  and  settled  down  at 
his  estate  near  Vilvorde,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philo- 
sophic investigations  of  various  kinds. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of 
this  article,  to  sketch  even  an  outline 
of  his  chemical  discoveries.  Writers 
of  the  history  of  chemistry  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  chemist  who 
preceded  Lavoisier  ;  and  it  is  much  to  l>e  regretted 
that  his  language  is  often  so  obscure,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  He  was 
the  lirst  to  point  out  the  imperative  necessity  for 
employing  the  balance  in  chemistry.  He  paid  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  gases,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  first  t«>  apply 
the  term  gases  to  elastic  aeriform  fluids.  Of  these 
gases  he  distinguished  several  kinds.  He  wad  also 
the  first  to  take  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  as  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature.  By  means  of  the  balance  he 
shewed,  in  many  instances,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  among  chemical  changes.  For  example,  he 
demonstrated  that  a  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
silver  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  could  be  recovered 
unchanged  in  quantity.  It  is  in  his  works  that  the 
term  saturatum  is  first  employed,  to  siguify  the 
combination  of  an  acid  with  a  base;  and  be  was 
one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  fluids  of  the  human  hotly. 

Along  with  other  physiologists  of  his  day,  he 
speculated  much  on  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  he 
placed  in  the  stomach.  His  reasons  are  chiefly 
these  two  :  1.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  brain.  lR-cau.«e 
that  organ  contains  (according  to  H)  no  blood ;  2. 
It  does  exist  in  the  stomach,  because  when  we  h^ar 
bad  news,  we  lose  our  appetite.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  the  full  value  of  his  contributions  t«>  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  may  consult  the  Histories 
of  Chemistry  written  by  Konn  and  Hiifer. 

The  most  imjvortant  of  his  works  is  bis  Ort  » 
Medicintr,  id  at  initio.  Physical  inaudita,  progrrssHj 
Medicinal  novus  in  morborum  ultionen,  ad  vitnm 
kmgam.  which  was  published  by  liis  son  faur  yean 
after  his  death,  passed  through  a  very  Urge  : 
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of  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  French, 
German,  and  English.  A  very  curious  volume,  con- 
taining translations  of  some  of  his  works,  was  also 
pallet!  by  W.  Charlton,  in  1650,  under  the  title 
of  The  Ternary  of  Paradoxes  ;  the  Magnetic  Curt  of 
WmmU  ;  the  Xatieity  of  Tartar  in  Wine  ;  and  the 
Image  of  God  in  Man. 

HELMSTEDT,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
in  the  dnchy  of  Brunswick,  22  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name,  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  university,  founded  here  by  Julius  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  1575,  and  suppressed  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte  in  18(H).  The  university  buildings  now 
terre  as  court-houses.  Manufactures  of  flannel, 
soap,  hats,  and  grain-spirits  are  carried  on.  Here 
the  first  Saxons  were  bapti.ed  by  St  Ludgarus. 
Pop.  6700.  H.  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
H&nseatic  League. 

HELM  U'N  D,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  rises  35  miles 
to  the  west  of  CabuL  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet 
After  a  south-westerly  course  of  about  650  miles,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  salt  lake  of  ScUtan  or  Hamoon  by 
several  months,  about  31"  30  N.,  and  long.  62'  E  The 
immediate  hanks,  generally  bordered  by  deserts  on 
either  side,  abound  almost  everywhere  with  traces 
of  former  cultivation  and  wealth.  like  tropical 
rivers  in  general,  the  H.  varies  largely  in  volume 
according  to  the  season,  being,  in  many  places, 
thrice  as  deep  and  broad  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is 
at  other  times. 

HELOISE.    See  Abeiard. 

HE'LOTS.  The  population  of  ancient  Sparta 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  formed  of  serfs  or  slaves,  called  Helots  (probably 
meaning  captise*,  from  Gr.  heldn,  to  capture). 
These  Helots  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  original  population  of  the  country,  and 
to  hare  been  reduced  to  bondage  by  their  Dorian 
conquerors,  the  numbers,  however,  being  swelled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  of  enemies. 
They  belonged  to  the  state,  which  had  the  power 
to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but  they  toiled  for  indi- 
vidual proprietors,  and  were  bound  to  the  toil,  L  e., 
they  could  not  be  sold  away  from  the  place  of 
their  labour.  They  were  the  tillers  of  the  land  (for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  to  their  masters),  they 
served  at  the  public  meals,  and  were  occupied  on 
the  public  works.  In  war,  they  served  as  light 
troops,  each  freeborn  Sj>artan  who  bore  heavy 
armour  being  accompanied  to  battle  by  a  number 
of  them,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  On  rare 
occasions  they  were  used  as  heavy  armed  soldiers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  after  emancipation 
they  could  ever  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Spartan 
citizens  They  were  treated  with  much  severity  by 
their  masters,  and  were  subjected  to  degradation  and 
indignities.  They  were  whipped  every  year,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  their  servile  state ;  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  (clothes  of  sheep- 
■kio.  and  a  cap  of  dog's  skin)  ;  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves, as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth ;  and 
when  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  they  were 
often  massacred  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 
On  one  occasion,  2000  of  them,  who  had  behaved 
bravely  in  war,  were  encouraged  to  come  forward 
tar  emancipation,  and  were  then  most  treacherously 
put  to  death.  The  Spartans  organised,  as  often 
a*  necessity  required,  secret  service  companies  (Gr. 
tryp/dri)  of  young  men,  who  went  abroad  over  the 
country  armed  with  daggers,  and  lmth  by  night 
uid  day  assassinated  the  unfortunate  Helots,  select- 
tug;  as  their  special  victims  the  strongest  and  most 
rigorous  of  the  oppressed  race. 

HELPS,  Arthur,   an  English  essayist  and 


at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1835.  On  leaving  the  university, 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  service,  and  on 
his  resignation,  he  retired  to  Bishop's  Waltham, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  possession  of  ample 
means,  he  enjoyed  lettered  ease.  His  first  work  of 
consequence,  entitled  Essays  Written  in  the  Intervals 
of  Business,  appeared  in  1841.  It  was  followed  by 
two  dramas,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  King  Henry 
the  Second  (published  in  1843),  by  an  essay  on  the 
Claims  of  Labour  (1844),  and  by  Friend*  in  Council 
(1847—1840).  This  last  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
much  admired  by  the  selector  class  of  readers,  and 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  His  Conquerors  of 
the  New  World  and  tlieir  Bondsmen  ap|>eared  in 
1848,  and  Companions  of  my  Sotitudr  in  1851.  His 
subsequent  works  are — Qulila,  a  play  ;  Tfte  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America  (1855—1857)  ;  Frietuls  in 
Council,  2d  series  (1859) ;  and  an  Essay  on  Organ- 
isation. At  present  (1862)  he  holds  the  important 
post  of  secretary  to  the  privy  council. 

H.  is  the  most  delightful  essayist  since  Lamb  and 
Hunt.  He  everywhere  exhibits  acuteneas,  humour, 
a  satire  which  gives  no  pain,  and  a  quiet  depth 
of  moral  feeling  manifesting  itself  mainly  in  an 
earnest  recognition  of  man's  social  res]K>nsibilities, 
while  his  style,  in  qualities  of  purity  and  clearness, 
can  hardly  be  matched  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
His  historical  works  are  of  great  value,  containing 
aU  the  merits  of  his  essays,  with  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  mastery  over  details  which  are  as  rare  as  his 
style. 

HEXSINGFORS,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Finland,  and  after 
Croastadt,  the  most  important  naval  station  on 
the  Baltic,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  islands  and  rocky  cliffs,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  191  miles  west  from  St  Petersburg  by 
sea.  A  series  of  formidable  batteries,  called  the 
fortifications  of  Sveaborg,  and  consisting  of  seven 
strongly  fortified  islands  and  numerous  islets,  pro* 
tect  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  are  of  such 
strength,  and^  so  well  appointed,  as  to  warrant  the 
application  to  them  of  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Gibraltar.  The  whole  front  presented  by  the  suc- 
cessive works  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and,  besides 
the  casemates  for  small-arms,  the  united  fortresses 
mount  about  1000  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by 
12,000  men.  The  harbour  itself  is  further  defended 
by  two  forts.  H.  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
town  of  Finland;  the  broad  streets,  consisting  of 
houses  painted  externally  yellow  and  green,  inter- 
sect at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  fine 
public  squares.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
most  striking  are  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  Benate-house,  and  the  university  buildings. 
The  university,  removed  hither  from  Abo  in  1821), 
where  it  had  been  founded  in  1640,  comprises  five 
faculties,  has  60  professors,  and  generally  about 
600  students.  In  connection  with  it  arc  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes,  a  hospital,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  valuable  observatory.  Since  1840,  H.  has 
been  a  favourite  bathing-place,  and  attracts  many 
visitors  during  summer  from  St  Petersburg.  The 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  iu  Baltio 
produce  ;  it  exports  chiefly  corn,  fish,  deals,  and 
iron;  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  linen.  Pop. 
14,160. 

H.  was  founded  by  Gustavus  L  of  Sweden  in  the 
16th  c,  but  the  site  of  the  town  was  removed  nearer 
the  shore  in  1639.  In  1819,  it  became  the  capital 
of  Finland  During  the  late  Russian  war,  Sveaborg 
was  bombarded  for  two  days  and  nights  (9th  and 
10th  August  1855)  by  a  section  of  the  allied  fleet, 
without  any  material  impression  being  made  upoP 
the  forts. 
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HELST,  Bartholomew  van  der,  a  Dutch 
paintei.  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1670.  He  attained  great  celebrity 
as  a  i»>rtrait-uamter,  aud  his  works  are  numerous 
in  Holland ;  one  in  particular  (in  the  Chamber 
of  Justice  at  Amsterdam),  representing  thirty  full- 
length  figures  of  a  train-baud  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  pronounced  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  '  the  first  picture  of  portraits 
in  the  world.' 

HE'LSTONE,  an  old  market-town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation, 
at  the  head  of  a  pretty  valley  o|>euing  to  the  sea, 
•bout  10  miles  west-south-west  of  Falmouth.  It 

was  made  a  t  rough 
by  King  John  in  1201, 
and  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  it 
sent  two  members  to 
parliament  May-games, 
or  Flomiia,  onoe  com- 
mon throughout  Eng- 
land, are  still  kept  up 
here.  Pop.  (1861)  muni- 
cipal borough,  3841. 

HELVE' LLA,  a 
genus  of  fungi,  of  the 
order  ^»»nw'«  (see 
Fcnoi),  closely  allied  to 
morels,  but  differing 
from  them  in  having 
the  pileus  turned  down- 
wards, lobed  and  folded, 
and  the  surface  of  the 
hymemum  even.  Some 
of  the  Helvelke  are  edible,  and  much  used  in 
Germany. 

HELVF/LLYN,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
England,  in  the  lake  district,  Cumberland,  between 
Keswick  and  Ambleside.    It  is  3035  feet  high,  is 

of 


HclvelU  Esculenta. 


easy  of  ascent,  aud  commands 
the  surrounding  country. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS.    See  Creeds 

AND  CONFESSION'S. 

HELVETII,  a  Celtic  people  inhabiting,  accord- 
ing to  Caisar,  the  region  l>etween  the  mountains  of 
Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  on  the  south,  and  the 
Khine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  region  corres- 
ponding pretty  closely  with  modern  Switzerland. 
They  had  12  towns  and  400  villages.  The  great 
and  fatal  event  in  their  history  is  their  attempted 
irruption  into  and  conquest  of  Southern  Gaul,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed  by  Ctesar  with  frightful 
slaughter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  circum- 
stantially narrated  by  the  Roman  commander. 
They  collected  three  months'  provisions,  burned 
their  twelve  cities,  400  villages,  and  all  isolated 
dwellings,  and  made  a  general  rendezvous  by  Lake 
Leman  in  the  spring  ol  58  B.C.  Ca?sar  hastened 
to  Geneva,  destrovetf  the  bridge,  raised  two  legions 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  the  Helvetians  sent 
delegates  to  demand  a  passage,  delayed  them  until 
he  had  bnUt  a  wall  along  the  Rhone,  16  feet 
high  and  about  19  Roman  miles  in  length,  flanked 
•with  redoubts.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  pass 
this  barrier,  the  H.  took  another  route,  but  were 
followed  and  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  at 
Bibracte  (modern  Autun,  in  Burgundy),  and  the 
remnant  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  l>ecame  subject  to  the  Romans.  Of 
368,000  who  left  their  homes,  including  92,000  fight- 
ing-men, only  110,000  returned.  In  the  commotions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Helvetians 


met  with  another  terrible  catastrophe.  Remaining 
faithful  to  Galba,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Carina, 
a  general  of  Vitelliua,  who  gave  them  to  the  rapacity 
of  his  legions.  They  were  massacred  by  thousands, 
multitudes  were  sold  to  slavery,  and  their  towns 
pillaged  and  burned,  their  capital  destroyed,  and 
their  governor  executed.  From  this  time  they 
scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people. 


HELVETIUS,  Claude- Adrien,  s]  rung  from 
a  family  of  Swiss  origin,  as  the  name  Hclvetius 
implies,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  received 
a  careful  education.  Intended  for  a  fmaucial  career, 
he  was  sent,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  to 
his  uncle,  D'Arm.mcourt,  Directeur  de*  Fermrs,  at 
Caen,  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  age  of  twentv-three  was  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  office  of  Fermier-GSntrnl ;  but  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  involved 
was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  H.,  who  was  of  a  very 
humane  and  easy  dispositioi..  and  he  quickly  resigned 
it  for  the  situation  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen's 
household.  He  now  led,  like  every  other  courtier 
of  his  time,  a  life  of  mere  gallantry,  which  looks 
odious  enough  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but  happily 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  and  after  marrying  in  1751 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Comte 
de  Ligneville,  he  withdrew  to  a  small  estate  at 
Vore,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  the 
education  of  his  family,  the  improvement  of  his 
peasantry,  and  literary  labours.  In  1758  appeared 
his  celebrated  work,  De  f  Esprit,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  feeling  (nensibilitf)  to  be  the  source 
of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  the  grand 
lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction.  But 
he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfaction 
assumes  different  forms  ;  eg.,  the  self-satisfaction  of 
a  good  man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private 
to  more  general  interests— first,  to  the  circle  among 
which  he  lives  ;  then  to  the  community  ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  world  at  large  The  philosophy  of  the  book 
in,  of  course,  materialistic.  It  was  denounced  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  be  publicly  burned.  H.  was 
much  disgusted,  and  in  1764  left  France  to  visit 
England  and  Germany,  where  Frederick  II.  received 
him  with  distinction.  He  died  at  Paris,  26th 
December  1771,  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  Dt 
V Homme,  de  ses  Faculty's,  et  de  son  Education,  which 
was  published  by  Prince  Galyzin  (2  vols.  London, 
1772).  Among  the  editions  of  his  collected  works, 
two  deserve  sjiecial  notice,  both  published  at  Paris 
in  1795,  the  one  in  five  and  the  other  in  thirteen 
volumes.  His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
resided  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  where  she  was 
visited  by  the  most  distinguished  personages,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  that  brilliant 
period. 

HEMANS,  Felicia  Dorothea,  an  English 
poetess,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  25th  September 
1794.  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  a  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother. 
Her  hrst  volume  was  published  in  1808,  when  she 
was  only  14  years  of  age,  and  contained  a  few 
pieces  written  about  four  years  earlier ;  her  second, 
entitled  The  Domestic  Affections,  appeared  in  1812. 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Captain  Hemans  of 
the  4th  Regiment,  whose  health  had  suffered  in  the 
retreat  on  Corunna,  and  afterwards  in  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  who  found  it  necessary  a  few  years 
after  to  remove  to  Italy.  After  that  period  they 
never  met.  Although  five  sons  were  born  of  this 
marriage,  it  was  not  understood  to  have  been 
happy.  Mrs  H.  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  North 
Wales,  Lancashire,  and  latterly  at  Dublin,  where 
she  died,  26th  April  1835.    Her  principal  works  art 
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-The  Vesper*  of  Palermo,  a  tragedy  (182.1);  The 
Siege  of  Valencia,  The  Las'  Constantine,  and  other 
Poems' (1823) ;  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (1827);  T/te 
Songs  of  the  Affections  (1830) ;  ami  Hymns  for 
Childhood,  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music, 
and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.  A  volume  of 
Poetical  Remains  was  published  after  her  death, 
and  subsequently  a  complete  edition  of  her  works, 
with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  was  issued  by  Messrs 
Blackwood. 

Mrs  H.,  without  great  daring  or  force,  is  sweet, 
natural,  and  pleasing.  But  she  was  too  fluent,  and 
wrote  much  and  hastily;  her  lyrics  are  her  best 
productions ;  her  more  ambitious  poems,  especially 
her  tragedies,  being,  in  fact,  quite  insipid.  Still,  she 
was  a  woman  of  true  genius,  and  one  or  two  of 
her  little  pieces,  The  Graces  of  a  Household,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Deep,  The  Hornet  of  EnglamL,  and 
some  others,  are  jwrfect  in  pathos  and  sentiment, 
and  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

HEMEROCA  LLIS.    See  Day-Lily. 

HEMICRA'XIA  (Or.  hemi,  one-half,  and  kranion, 
the  skull ;  Fr.  migraine ;  Eng.  megrims),  a  variety  of 
Headache  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  its  affecting  only 
one  side  at  a  time,  and  also  frequently  by  its  inter- 
mittent character  ;  whence  it  has  been  termed,  not 
very  accurately,  Brow-ague. 

HEMIDE'SMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Asclepiadaceie.  The  root  of  //.  Indicus  is 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  known  as 
Indian  sarsaparilla.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  good 
substitute  f«r  sarsaparilla,  and  appears  to  derive 
its  properties  from  a  crystallisahle  and  volatile 
principle  called  Hemiriesmin  or  J/tmiideitmic  Acid. 
The  plant  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  leathery  leaves 
and  axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  It  is  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  India. 

HEMIO'PIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  opt,  the 
eye),  vision  limited  to  one-half  of  an  object — a 
peculiar  and  rare  form  of  disease,  very  imperfectly 
unuerstoi  *L 

HEMIPLE'GIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-half,  and  pUssd, 
I  strike).  Paralysis  (q.  v.)  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
face  aud  t>ody,  and  usually  de|>cnding  upon  disease 
of  the  brain.    Opposed  in  signification  to  Paraplegia 

(q.  v.). 

HE'MIPODE  (Hemipodius),  a  genus  of  galli- 
naceous birds,  nearly  allied  to  quails,  but  distin- 
guished by  a  more  slender  beak,-  anil  by  the  want 
of  a  bind-toe.   They  are  the  smallest  of  gallinaceous 


birds,  and  inhabit  cultivated  grounds  and  sterile 
sandy  plains  in  warm  countries.  One  species,  the 
AxDALf-At an  H.  (//.  tachydromus),  is  found  in  Spain, 
[taJy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Australia,  Its  whole 
length  is  about  six  inches. 


HEMl'PTERA  (Gr.  half- winged),  an  order  of 
insects,  with  four  wings,  a  month  formed  for 
sucking,  undergoing  imperfect  metamorphoses,  ana 
having  the  first  pair  of  wings  either  of  a  firm 
membranous  suhstauce  without  scales,  or  leathery 
at  their  base,  and  membranous  at  their  tips.  Those 
with  the  first  pair  of  w  hags  of  the  former  character 
are  the  order  Homoptera  (q.  v.)  of  many  ento- 
mologists ;  the  latter  are  the  Hemiptera  proper, 
the  section  or  sub- order  Jfettroptera  of  Cuvier  and 
others.  The  wings  of  the  H.  projH-r  in  general 
partly  overlap  each  other,  and  are  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  when  at  rest  Some  kinds  are 
wingless,  which,  however,  otherwise  exhibit  the 
characters  of  this  order.  Some  of  the  IL  feed 
on  vegetable,  and  some  on  animal  juices.  The 
principal  changes  which  they  undergo  in  their 
metamorphoses  are  increase  of  size  and  development 
of  wings.  They  are  active  in  all  stages.  Some  of 
them  are  aquatic.  They  are  most  abundant  ia 
tropical  countries,  and  some  of  the  tropical  kiuda 
are  very  splendid.  Examples  of  this  order  are  bugs, 
water-bugs,  Uiat-flics,  and  water  scorpions. 

HEMISPHERE,  the  half  of  a  sphere,  when  it  is 
bisected  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  centre. 

HE'MLOCK  {Conium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  UmJ*flifera,  having  compound  umbels 
of  small  white  flowers,  small  general  aud  partial 
involucres,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  merely  rudiment- 
ary, and  a  compressed  ovate  fruit  with  five  promi- 
nent wavy  ridges  and  no  vittaj.  The  best  known 
and  only  iinp>rtant  species  is  the  Common  H.  (C. 
maculatum),  which  grows  by  waysides,  on  heaps  of 
rubbish,  aud  in  other  similar  situations  in  Britain 


Flowers  and  Root  of  Common  Hemlock  (Conium 
maculatum) : 
e,  s  flower  ;  d,  a  seed. 


and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  and  now  also  as  a  naturalised  plant  in  North 
America  and  in  Chili.  It  has  a  root  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  parsnip;  a  round,  branched, 
hollow,  bright-green  stem,  2—7  feet  high,  gener- 
ally spotted  with  dark  purple ;  the  leaves  large, 
tripinnate,  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour ;  the 
leaflets  lanceolate,  iiinnatitid.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  perfectly  destitute  of  hairs,  and  it  is  the 
only  British  species  of  the  order  UmbeUifera  which 
has  the  stem  smooth  and  spotted  with  purple. 
Both  the  general  and  partial  uml>els  have  many 
rays.  The  general  involucres  consist  of  several 
small  leaflets ;  the  partial  involucres  of  three  small 
leaflets,  all  on  one  side.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell,  particularly  if  rubbed  or  bruised. 
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The  leai  es  are  the  only  part  of  the-  plant  employed 
in  medictne.  They  should  be  gathered  just  Before 
the  time  or  at  the  commencement  of  flowering,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  larger  stalks  they  should 
be  quickly  dried  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  120". 
They  should  then  be  preserved  in  perfectly  closed 
tin  canisters.  As,  however,  the  dried  leave*  some- 
times yield  no  coma,  comjlia,  or  coniine  (a  volatile 
alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  in  the  plant), 
the  fresh  leaves  arc  much  more  certain  in  their 
action.  a 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  H.  is  the  coma, 
which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fruit  (seeds)  than 
in  the  leave.*.  From  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  but  green 
seeds,  Dr  Christison  obtained  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  hydrated  conia.  Ab  it  is  volatile,  it  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  seeds  with  water  which  contains 
a  little  jKitash  in  solution  ;  conia,  then,  passes  over 
with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and 
when  purified  by  redistillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless,  transparent,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  8,  a  penetrating,  hemlock -like  odour, 
communicating  a  burning  sensation  when  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  energetic 
poison.  It  exhibits  a  jwvverful  alkaline  reaction, 
and  precipitates  many  metallic  oxides  from  their 
salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  compounds  to 
assume  first  a  purple-red  and  then  an  olive-green 
colour ;  while  nitric  acid  dives  a  blood^i-ed  colour, 
fading  into  an  orange.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CIBH,,N.  Wertheim  has 
receutly  discovered  a  second  alkaloid  in  H.,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  more  of 
water  than  conia.    This  substance,  whose  formula 


often  escapes  from  the  powdered  leaves  and  from 
the  extract,  and  nf  the  three  prejiarations  named, 
the  tincture  is  the  best.  The  sucau  eonii,  or 
Prcttrvcd  Juice  of  Hemlock,  prepared  by  B«*ntlej 
and  other  pharmaceutical  chemists,  is  more  certain 
iu  its  action  than  any  of  the  phanDacopoaal 
preparations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  H  ,  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  poisoning  by  H.  vrai 
a  common  mode  of  death  for  condemned  aiiniuak, 


is  CI6H|TN04,  he  names  conidrin.  It  may  lie 
sublimed  in  lieautiful  colourless  needles,  and  is 
much  less  jwisonous  than  conia. 

Conia  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopeia 
Norr*<jica  under  the  name  of  Con'tinum,  the  dose 
being  from  the  one-fortieth  to  the  one-sixtieth  part 
of  a  grain.  The  following  illustrations  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  activity  as  a  jioison  :  One  drop  placed  in 
the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed  it  in  nine  minutes;  three 
drops  employed  in  the  same  way  killed  a  strong 
cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  five  drops  poured 
into  the  throat  of  a  small  dog  began  to  act  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  iu  as  many  more,  motion  and 
respiration  had  ceased.  It  seems  to  exhaust  the 
energy  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  to  cause  muscular 
paralysis. 

The  uses  of  H.  in  medicine  may  be  arranged 
under  two  distinct  heads:  1.  Those  which  depend 
upon  its  resolvent  and  alterative  powers;  and,  2. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  its  influence  over 
the  nervous  system.  1.  It  has  been  found  useful 
in  mammary  tumours  and  profuse  secretion  of  milk, 
in  bronchocele,  in  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  in  scrofulous  affections,  4c,  and  at 
one  time  had  a  high  reputation  in  cases  of  cancer. 
2.  It  is  useful  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  in 
hooping-cough,  spasmodic  cough  generally,  asthma, 
neuralgia,  4c. 

In  large  or  poisonous  doses  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  coma  (such  as  opium  does),  and  sometimes 
to  convulsions  or  violent  delirium.  Kercher  relates 
the  following  singular  instance  of  delirium  from  its 
use :  Two  priests  ate  hemlock-root  by  mistake ; 
they  became  raving  mad,  and  fancyiug  that  they 
■were  geeso,  plunged  into  the  water.  For  three 
years  they  were  afflicted  with  partial  palsy  and 
•violent  pain. 

It  may  be  administered  internally  in  the  form  of 
powder  (of  the  leaves),  tincture,  or  extract,  while 
externally  it  may  be  applied  as  a  soothing  applica- 
tion to  ulcers,  painful  piles,  4c,  in  the  form  of 
or  poultice,    The  conia  being  volatile, 


Water  Hemlock  (CVcfita  virom)  : 
a,  a  flower,  the  pcUl»  separated  ;  ft,  root. 

and  thus  it  was  that  Socrates  died  ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  juice  of  the  Common  H.  or  the  Water  H. 
that  was  used,  is  unknown. — Water  H,  or  Cowbaxk 
(Cicuta  rirota),  is  also  an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  a 
genus  having  much  vaulted  umbels,  a  5 -toothed 
calyx,  and  almost  globose  fruit,  each  carpel  with 
five  broad  flattened  ribs  and  evident  single  titta. 
Water  H.  grows  in  ditches,  the  margins  of  pond*, 
and  wet  grounds  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia 
It  is  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
It  has  a  large  fleshy  white  root,  covered  externally 
with  fibres;  an  erect  much  branched  stem.  2—3 
feet  high ;  tripiunate  leaves,  with  linear-lanceolate 
regularly  and  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  no  general 
involucre  or  only  a  single  small  leaflet,  partial 
involucres  of  many  short  narrow  leaflets,  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  virulent  narcotic  acrid  poison 
Serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  eating  tha 
root.  Another  Bpecies,  C,  maculata,  is  common  in 
North  America,  growing  in  marshy  places.  It  has 
a  spotted  stem,  like  that  of  trueR,  the  name  of 
which  it  very  generally  receives  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  tri-tcrnate,  the  leaflets  tcrnate.  It 
is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
deaths.— Cicuta,  in  Latin,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  same  plant  called  Conxion  by  the 
Greeks,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  or  the 
previous  plant  was  so  denominated. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.   See  Fir. 

HEMP  [Can'mlna),  a  g<mus  of  plants  of  ths 
natural  order  Cannabinacet  (q.  v.),  having  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  different  plants  ;  the  male 
flowers  with  5-partite  calyx  and  5  stamens ;  the 
female  flowers  with  a  spathe-likc  calyx  of  one  leaf, 
rolled  round  the  ovary  and  partially  split  along  one 
side,  and  two  threadlike  stigmas.  There  is  only 
one  known  species  (0.  tativa),  varying  considerably, 
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r,  from  toil,  climate,  and  cultivation.  It  is 
U  plant,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  the 
historic  times,  and  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Like  flax,  it 
wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  diversities  of  climate, 
and  is  cultivated  equally  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  It 
»,  however,  readily  injured  by  frost,  particularly 
when  young;  and  in  many  countries  where  it  is 
ealttrated,  it  succeeds  only  because  their  summer  is 


Hemp  (Cannabis  tativa): 
A.  male  inflorescence ;  B,  female  inflorescence. 

sufficient  for  its  whole  life.  H.  varies  very  much 
in  height,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate,  being 
sometimes  only  three  or  four  feet,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  Notwith- 
standing the  nettle-like  coarseness  of  its  leaws, 
it  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  sometimes  sown 
on  this  account  in  shrubberies  and  large  flower- 
borders.  The  stem  is  erect,  more  or  less  branched  ; 
the  leaves  are  5 — 9- fingered.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish  green,  small,  and  numerous  ;  the  male 
flowrs  in  axillary  racemes  on  the  upjier  parts  of 
the  plant ;  the  female  flowers  in  short,  axillary, 
tad  rather  crowded  spikes.  The  female  plants  are 
higher  and  stronger  than  the  male,  for  which  reason 
the  female  plants  are  ]wpularly  known  in  Germany 
tt  Matttlhupfen,  and  the  male  as  FrmMovfrn,  the 
names  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mas  and  femrlla, 
and  perpetuating  an  error  which  probably  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  stem  of  H.  is 
holl.iw,  or  only  filled  with  a  soft  pith.  This  pith 
is  surrounded  by  a  tender,  brittle  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  oi  cellular  tissue,  with  some  woody 
fibre,  which  is  called  the  rm/,  boon,  or  */iow  of  hemp. 
Over  this  is  the  thin  bark,  composed  chiefly  of 
fibres  extending  in  a  parallel  directiou  along  the 
•talk,  with  an  outer  membrane  or  cuticle. 

H.  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre  in  almost  all  countries 
flf  Europe,  and  in  many  other  temiicrate  parts  of 
the  world ;  most  extensively  in  Poland,  ana  in  the 
Xntre  and  south  of  European  Russia,  which  are 
the  chief  hemji-exporting  countries.  French  H. 
ts  much  esteemed  in  the  market,  as  is  also  that 
"f  England  and  Ireland,  of  which,  however,  the 
Quantity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Bolo<jna»e 
B.  and  Rheniah  II.  are  varieties  remarkable  for  their 
height;  and  a  fibre  of  very  tine  quality,  eight  or 
ttiae  feet  long,  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Italian  Qardrn  Hemp.  In  Britain,  the  cultivation 
of  ttu  almost  confined  to  Lincolnshire,  Holderness, 


and  a  few  other  districts  of  England,  of  which 
the  moist  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  it. 
In  cultivating  H.,  it  is  very  necessary  to  h.»ve  the 
soil  s<i  rich,  and  to  sow  the  seed  at  such  a  season, 
that  the  plants  shall  grow  rapidly  at  first,  as  they 
thus  form  long  fibres.  A  crop  of  short  scrubby  IL 
is  almost  worthless.  The  finer  kinds  of  11.  are 
used  for  making  cloth  ;  the  coarser,  for  sail-cloth 
and  ropes.  H.  sown  thin  produces  a  coarser  fibre 
than  H.  sown  thick.  Something  also  depends  on 
the  time  of  pulling,  for  the  crop  is  pulled  by  the 
hand.  When  a  rather  line  fibre  is  wanted,  and  the 
seed  is  not  regarded,  the  whole  crop  is  pulle  I  tt 
once,  soou  after  flowering ;  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to 
pull  the  male  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
pollen,  and  to  leave  the  female  plants  to  ripen  thoir 
seed,  in  which  case  the  fibre  of  the  female  plants  is 
much  coarser.  The  treatment  of  H.,  by  retting,  &c, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Flax  (q.  v.).  The  fibre  of  11.  is 
generally  used  for  coarser  puriioses  thau  that  of  tlax, 
particularly  for  sailcloth,  pack-shwt,  ropes,  and  the 
caulking  of  ships.  t 

The  seed  of  H.  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  commonly  sold  as  food  for  cage-birds  ;  and 
birds  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  not  only  the  ripening 
fields,  but  the  newly  sown  fields,  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  their  depredations.  A  fixed 
oil,  oil  of  hemp*erd,  is  obtained  from  it  by  expres- 
sion, which  is  at  first  greenish  yellow  and  afterwards 
yellow,  and  has  an  acrid  odour,  but  a  mild  taste. 
This  oil  is  used  in  Russia  for  burning  in  lamps, 
although  the  wick  is  apt  to  get  clogged ;  also  for 
making  paints,  varnish,  and  a  kind  of  soft  soap. 

H.  is  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  not  so  much 
for  its  fibre  as  for  a  resinous  secretion,  which  has 
narcotic  or  intoxicating  qualities.    See  Hashish. 

H.  is  also  used  as  a  therapeutic  ageut  under  the 
name  of  Indian  H.,  or  Bhanu.  Iu  this  country,  it 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  resinous  extract  or 
of  tincture  ;  and  it  is  usually  prescnlied  (like  opium) 
for  its  hypnotic,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perties. Although  less  certain  in  its  action  than 
opium,  it  jHwaesses  these  advantages  over  that  drug 
—  that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels,  create 
nausea,  or  cheek  the  secretions,  and  that  it  is  less 
likely,  to  occasion  headache. 

The  name  Hemp  (Ger.  J  Jan/)  is  probably  derived, 
along  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Caiiiiatrut,  from  an 
oriental  name,  of  which  one  form  is  the  Arabic 
Kimiuti.  The  name  H.  is  often  extended  with  some 
distinctive  prefix  to  many  of  the  fibres  used  for 
rope*  and  coarse  fabrics,  a  practice  which  produces 
not  a  little  confusion.  Thus  the  fibre  of  AjM/ruitutn 
cannabinum  (see  ApOCYXACE/fc)  is  called  Canadian 
H.,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself ;  Bowhtkixu  H. 
(q.  v.)  is  the  fibre  of  the  species  of  Sa>i*ccUni ;  Sunn 
(q.  v.)  is  often  called  St'NN  H.  ;  it  is  also  known  as 
Benoal  H.,  Bombay  H.,  Madras  H.,  and  Brown 
H. ;  Jubbulpokb  H.  is  the  produce  of  another 
s|tecies  of  Crottibiria  (q.  v.) ;  the  fibre  of  liil.i#cu* 
cannabinus  (see  Hibiscus)  is  called  Brown  H.  and 
Dbckanee  H.  at  Bombay  ;  Manilla  H.  or  Abaca 
(q.  v.)  is  the  fibre  of  a  Mum. 

HEMS,  HOMS,  or  HUMS  (Lat.  AWsa),  a  city 
of  Syria,  is  situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  lat.  about  34"  44'  N..  long. 
36s  43'  E  It  is  65  miles  north  east  of  Baalbek  and 
1 10  miles  west- north-west  of  Tadmor  (Palmyra).  It 
is  clean,  compactly  hudt,  and  surrounded  by  old 
walls ;  and  although  there  are  now  no  ancient 
buildings  remaining,  the  antiquity  of  the  city  is 
attested  by  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  by 
several  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  foundations  of 
ancient  baths  with  specimens  of  mosaic  pavement 
In  ancient  times,  it  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  priests  of 
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which,  Elagabali>«  or  Heliogal>alus,  was  raised  to  the 
imj>erial  throne  of  Rome.  Under  the  walls  of  H., 
Zenobia  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  in 
27*2  A.  D.  In  6.%,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, when  its  old  Semitic  name  H.  was  revived  ; 
and  in  1099  the  Crusaders  rode  through  its  opened 
gates.  Since  then,  H.  has  exjierienced  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  all  of  which,  however,  it  has 
Burvived,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  of  several  manufactures.  Pop.  between  20,000 
and  30,000. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  Tiberius,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philologist,  was  born  at  Groningen,  9th  January 
1685.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  of 
history  at  Leyden  in  1740,  where  he  died  7th 
April  1706.  One  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholars  of 
his  time,  II.  may  lie  said  to  have  created  a  new 
school  of  Greek  philol  ->uy,  to  which  belong  his 
distinguished  pupils  Kuhriken  and  Valkcnaer.  His 
editions  of  the  Onomastxam  of  Pollux  (17<K5),  of  the 
Select  Duiionw*  <>f  Lnt  ian  (1708  and  1732),  and  of  the 
Plutu*  of  Aristophanes  (1744,  hy  Schkfer  1811),  are 
his  principal  literary  works.  A  beautiful  picture  of 
his  life  is  given  in  Ruhukeu's  EUxjium  Ifenviterkiurii 
(Leyd.  1708  and  1789),  republished  in  Lindemann's 
Vita-  tbtvmvironun  T.  I/ewsterhum  el  D.  Kuhnlcenii 
(Leip.  1822).  From  H.'s  MSS.,  Anealota  Hmwster- 
hv*iana  (182.*))  have  Keen  edited  by  Geel,  and 
Orattones  rt  EpiMolce  (18.19)  by  Friedemann. 

HENBANE  (/fifmct/amim),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Solnmitra-.  having  a  five-toothed 
calyx,  an  irregular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  a 
ca]«ule  opening  by  a  lid,  and  enclosed  in  the 
hardened  calyx.  The  species  are  mostly  annual 
and  biennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  natives  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  only 
species  found  in  Britain  is  the  Common  H.  (//. 
nigtr),  which  is  not  uncommon  in  waste  places,  and 


Henbane  [Hyotcyamiu  niffer). 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  parti- 
cularly in  calcareous  soils,  and  on  the  sanity  shores 
of  Scotland.     It  is  au  annual  or  bieunial  plaut, 
somewhat  bushy,  about  two  feet  high ;  with  large 
sinuated  or  sharply-lot>cd  leaves  without  leaf-stalks, 
and  large  dingy-yellow  flowers,  with  brownish-red 
or  purpw  veins.    The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  1 
unctuous  hairs,  and  has  a  nauseous  smell,  which 
gives  warning  of  its  strong  narcotic  poisonous 
quality.    Cases  of  ]*oisoning  by  H.  are,  however,  \ 
not  rare ;  but  are  more  frequently  owing  to  the  , 
proceedings  of  quacks,  than  to  any  mistake  of  the . 
plant  for  an  esculent. 


The  seeds  contain  in  largest  quantity  the  pecu- 
liar alkaloid  on  which  the  properties  of  the  plant 
chiefly  depend,  Hyonciiamia  or  ByoKi/amine,  which 
crystallises  in  stellated  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky 
1  lustre.  The  symptoms  of  jKMSoning  by  H.  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  other  narcotic  poisons, 
and  the  proiier  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  opium.  In  medicine,  H.  is  employed 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  leaves  are 
the  part  commonly  used :  they  are  gathered  and 

fuiekly  dried  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower, 
©mentations  of  II.  are  applied  to  painfid  glandular 
swellings,  parts  affected  with  neuralgia,  Ac.,  and 
are  often  found  to  afford  relief.  An  extract  of  H. 
is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  l*elladonna  to 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tincture  and  extract 
of  H.  are  often  administered  in  cases  of  annoy- 
ing cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  diseases 
requiring  sedatives  and  antispasmodics.  H.  is  also 
employed  to  calm  mental  irritation,  and  to  induce 
sleep.  For  many  cases,  it  has  one  great  advantage 
over  laudanum,  in  not  producing  constipation.  The 
smoke  from  the  burning  seeds  of  H.  is  sometimes 
introduced  into  a  carious  tooth,  to  relieve  toothache. 

The  other  species  of  II.  possess  similar  properties. 
The  dried  stalks  of  //.  al>>u«  are  used  by  smoking 
in  Greece  to  allay  toothache. 

HENGST  and  HO  RS A.   See  Anglo-Saxons. 

HENGSTENUERG,  Ernst  Wiliiki.m,  a  cele- 
brated modern  German  theologian,  was  l>orn  20th 
Ootola-r  1802,  at  Frondenberg,  iu  Westplialia,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman.  Prepared  by  bis  father 
for  the  university,  he  devoted  himself  at  Bonn 
chiefly  to  oriental  and  philosophical  studies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  took  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the 
BurachttuKhitfl'n.  Though  sympathising  thus  in  his 
early  years  with  liberal  and  rationalistic  move- 
ments in  Germany,  soon  after  going  to  Basel,  in 
1823,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
institution  there,  and,  before  he  had  l>egun  the 
professional  study  of  theology,  was  drawn  iuto  the 
theological  tendency  which  he  has  since  represented. 
Going  to  Berlin,  in  1824,  as  theological  Priint-doccnt^ 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rising  orthodox 
party,  and  has  since,  with  most  conscientious 
devotedness,  made  the  scientific  defence  of  their 
principles  the  aim  of  his  labours  in  the  university, 
and  through  the  press.  Though  kuown  as  a  theo- 
logical author  only  by  two  little  treatises — 6V*r  <L 
I'erhiUtnU*  <l.  itinera  Wort™  zum  iituvtrrn  (1325.1, 
anil  Urbtr  Mii*tic't*iniix,  Pietitnnut  und  SepttratLtmui 
(1820) — he  was  made,  in  1820  extraordinary,  in  1828 
ordinary  professor  ;  and  iu  1S29,  doctor  of  theology. 
Through  the  press,  his  influence  has  been  exerted 
chiefly  as  editor  of  the  Kronen  *che  Kirrhenvitiing, 
which  was  l>eyun  in  1827,  and  still  combats  ration- 
alism even  iu  its  mildest  forms,  seeking  to  restore 
the  orthodoxy  and  church-discipline  of  the  ICtb 
and  17th  centuries.  With  the  same  view  are 
written  all  his  principal  works ;  his  Chri*tolwri».  d. 
A.  T.  (3  Bde.  1829-1835;  2te  AufL  1854— 1897) J 
BeiMtge sur BMeUung ins  A.  T.  (3  Bde.  1831— 1839) ; 
Commentar  itbrr  d.  Pmlmrn  (4  Bde.  1842—1845; 
2te  Aufl.  1850) ;  Die  QexMchU  BUetmu  u.  M*er 
WeUtagtmg  (1842);  D<\*  IIoMuxl  Salomon*  mi.vjfl+jt'. 
(1853);  and  others  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
the  old  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Scriptures 
against  the  results  of  modem  biblical  science  m 
Germany.  H.'s  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
also,  which  was  very  great  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  has  been  employed  with 
thorough  consistency  in  the  direction  of  his  theo- 
logical tendencies,  having  Wen  distinguished  by  a 
carrying  out  of  the  high  Lutheran  dogmas  of  the 
church,  of  church-offices,  and  of  the  sacraments,  by 
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persecution  of  sectaries,  by  opposition  to  the  union 
of  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  ami  by  attempts  to 
depose  from  their  chairs  Gesenius,  Wegsckeider, 
De  Wette,  and  other  rationalistic  teachers  in  the 
universities.  The  recent  triumphs  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Prussia  have,  however,  destroyed  his 
iutiitroce. 


HE'NXA,  or  HINNA,  a  name  originally  Arabic, 
sod  sometimes  found  with  the  Arabic  article  incor- 
porated iu  the  form  Alhenna  or  AUcanna,  belongs 
equally  to  Lau-tnnln  inermis  and  L.  spinom,  shrubs 
ot  the  natural  order  Lythracivt.  They  differ  in 
little,  but  that  the  one  is  unarmed  and  the  other 
thorny,  the  latter  bving  also  the  larger  plant.  Many 
botanists  unite  them  into  one  8|>ecies.  under  the 
nauie  L.  allm.  II.  grows  in  moist  situations  through- 
out the  north  of  Africa.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  places  for 
the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  much  prized  for 
thfir  fragrance,  particularly  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  ; 
but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  colouring  matter,  and  which,  beiug  dried, 


powdc 
and  cat 


d,  and  made  iuto  a  jKiste  with  hot  water 


nu,  are  very  generally  employed  by  women 
throughout  the  east  to  stain  the  naus  and  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  an  orange  colour  ;  also  by  men  to  dye 
their  beards,  the  orange  colour  beiug  converted  iuto 
a  deep  black  by  indigo ;  and  for  dyeing  of  the  manes 
and  hoofs  of  horsvs,  and  to  dye  skins  and  leather 
reddish-yell.  >w.  Powdered  H.  leaves  form  a  large 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  aud  to 
various  j»arts  of  Turkey,  from  which  they  find  their 
way  to  more  northern  countries,  and  even  to  Cer- 
many,  to  be  employed  in  dyeing  furs  anil  some  kinds 
of  leather.  The  use  uf  H.  for  staining  the  nails 
apjiears— from  allusions  in  ancient  jtoets,  and  from 
Si  me  of  the  Egyptian  mummies— to  have  prevailed 
from  very  ancient  times. 

HE  JiNEGAU.    See  Haixaut,  or  Hakjaclt. 

HKXRY  I.,  King  of  England,  the  youngest  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  1008.  When 
his  brother,  William  II.,  was  found  dead  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  they  hatl  both  lx;en  hunting,  on 
August  2.  1100,  with  a  broken  arrow  in  bis  breast. 
Prince  Henry  at  once  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  then  but  im{>erfectly 
understood  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have  jwissed 
into  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  Rolnrt,  Duke  of 
y..rtnandy,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Italy,  on  his 
way  home  from  crusading  in  Palestine  H.  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  the  third  day  after  his 
brother's  violent  death.  Regarding  it  he  instituted 
no  inquiry,  i>ossihly  because  he  was  privy  to 
it;  and  he  successfully  held  the  crown  against  his 
brother  Robert,  at  first  negotiating  with  him,  and 
granting  him  a  pension  to  resign  his  pretensions, 
W  finally  making  war  upon  his  l>adly-govcrned 
dochy.  Kol>ert  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
be/ore  the  walls  of  Tenchebray.  on  September  28, 
1106,  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  Cardiff  Castle 
during  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life 
The  acquisition  of  Normandy,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  had  been  a  point  of  ambition  with 
H..  as  he  despised  England  and  the  English ;  but 
he  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  it,  as  the  French 
king,  Louis  VI..  and  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders,  took  j»art  with  William,  Rotart's  youthful 
•on,  whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  secured  him 
iriends.  H.,  however,  brought  over  to  himself  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  by  betrothing  his  only  son  to  the 
aunt's  daughter  ;  he  rendered  neutral,  In*  bis  elo- 
quence and  fair  promises.  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  whose 
intervention  in  the  interests  of  justice  had  been 
•ewught ;  and  he  defeated  the  French  king  and  his 
nailed  knights  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  of 


Brenneville,  in  1119.  Next  year  his  successes  in 
arms  and  intrigue  were  darkened  for  life  by  thi 
death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned  at 
sea  ou  his  passage  from  Normandy  to  England, 
unregretted  by  the  English,  who  knew  of  his  hatred 
towards  them,  his  arrogance,  and  his  gross  vices. 
H.  himself  died  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  on 
1st  December  1133,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Normandy,  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  Matilda,  who 
bad  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  l»oy  Count 
of  Anjou,  on  the  death  of  her  Hint  husband,  Henry 
V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  should  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  had  twice  made  the  English  nobles 
swear  fealty  to  her ;  but  on  his  death  the  crown 
was  Beized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  Adela, 
the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter. 

Henry  I.  was  stylet!  Beauclerc,  or  the  Scholar,  in 
honour  of  his  learning,  which,  for  a  king  in  his 
age,  was  not  undeserving  of  distinction.  11c  had 
great  natural  ability,  especially  in  the  line  of  state 
intrigue.  l*aw  was  administered  with  considerable 
fairness,  and  not  a  little  rigour,  during  his  reign,  and 
his  administrative  ability  restrained  the  spirit  of 
rel>ellion  which  bad  been  seething  incessantly  since 
the  Conquest.  The  punishment  of  crimes  during 
his  reign  was  capricious  and  barbarous ;  death,  the 
loss  of  eyesight  (which  he  is  alleged  to  have  inflicted 
ou  more  than  one  of  his  relatives),  and  perj>etual 
imprisonment,  beiug  the  most  usual  penalties  of 
the  law. 

HENRY  IF.  of  England  was  the  grandson  of 
Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  her  second 
husband  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  was  bora  in 
1133.  His  mother,  assisted  by  her  illegitimate 
brother  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of 
Stephen's  reign,  and  towards  its  close  by  H.  bun<elf, 
hatl  made  war  against  Stephen,  as  a  usurper,  who 
ha*l  no  good  title  to  the  throne.  In  1153,  when  the 
rival  armies  were  drawing  near  each  other,  a  treaty 
for  a  compromise  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  only  son  of  Stephen  having  died,  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  Ids  life, 
and  that  H.  should  succeed  him,  which  he  did  on 
Stephen's  death  next  year.  He  was  crowned  19th 
December  1134,  along  with  bis  Queen  Eleanor, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  bad  married 
within  six  weeks  after  she  was  divorced  by  Louis 
VII.  of  France.  She  was  Countess  of  Poitou,  and 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  in  her  own  right  H. 
inherited  from  his  father  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  and  his  father  and  mother  succeeded  by 
force  of  arni9,  in  keeping  and  taking  {Mwsession 
of  Normandy  for  themselves  and  him  ;  so  that,  by 
one  method  and  another,  he  came  to  be  ]x>ssessed  of 
a  large  portion  of  France  as  well  as  England.  His 
chief  rivals  in  power  were  the  clergy,  who  could 
use  their  weapon  of  excommunication  with  terrible 
effect,  and  who  being  tried  by  their  own  courts  were 
not  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
were  protected  from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  which  were  too  often  of  the  deepest  dye. 
To  aid  him  in  mincing  the  church  to  subjection  to 
the  civil  power,  he  appointed  bis  trusted  chancellor, 
Thomas -ii-Becket,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
comjielled  him  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  to  agree 
to  the  '  constitutions  of  Clarendon  ; '  a  set  of  laws 
enacted  by  a  sort  of  prototype  of  a  parliament,  or 
council  of  the  barons,  and  having  for  their  object 
to  render  the  crown  and  the  civil  law  (such  as  it 
had  grown  to  I*)  superior  to  the  church.  Becket, 
;  however,  proved  to  be  a  true  churchman,  and  the 
'  long  and  olwtinate  struggle  between  him  and  his 
:  monarch  was  only  terminated  by  his  murder.  See 
Bbckct,  Thomas  A.  H.  did  penance  at  his  grave, 
l  allowing  himself  to  be  scourged  by  monks;  but 
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tbv>igh  tW  Constitutions  of  Clarendon'  were  for- 
mal) •  i  jpealed,  the  king  was  ultimately  successful 
in  rcduciug  the  church  to  subordination  in  civil 
matters.  . /uriug  his  reign,  occurred  the  conquest 
of  Ireland.  That  country  was  theu  the  hotne  of 
•  number  of  tribes  or  clans  of  the  ordinary  feudal 
type,  and  I'ope  Adrian  IV.,  in  lloXJ,  by  a  bull,  gave 
H.  authority  over  the  entire  island,  aud  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  obey  him.  He  had  not  leisure  at 
the  time  to  couquer  them,  but  afterwards,  English 
aid  being  solicited  by  one  of  the  Irish  petty  kings, 
Dertnot  of  Leinster,  H.  gave  leave  to  any  of  his 
subjeita  to  aid  him;  aud  Kol>ert  Fitzstophens. 
co  us  table  of  Albertivi,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and 
Richard  do  Clare,  sit  roamed  Strongdxiw,  Earl  of 
St  rigid,  went  over  with  a  very  few  hundred  trained 
Englishmen,  ami  in  one  year  conquered  Ireland. 
They  succeeded  so  well,  that  H.  liecaine  jealous,  and 
recalled  them;  and  next  year  (1172)  he  went  over 
himself,  to  conquer  in  a  royal  way.  and  was  every- 
where loyally  received,  except  in  Ulster.  This  was 
the  nominal  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Irh>h  trites  and  chieftains  continued  to  be 
independent  barbarians  for  centuries. 

During  this  reign,  also,  the  first  considerable 
ascendency  of  England  over  Scotland  was  gained. 
H.'s  sons,  incited  by  their  jealous  mother,  Queen 
Eleanor,  rebelled  against  him,  aud  their  cause  was 
es|M>u»ed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  The 
latter.  William  the  Lion,  was  ravaging  the  north  of 
England  with  an  army,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
Alnwick,  and  taken  prisoner,  12th  July  1174.  To 
obtain  his  liberty,  he  stipulated  to  do  homage  to  H. 
for  Scotland,  to  cede  for  ever  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  a  limited  time.  In  the  course  of  this  filial 
rebellion,  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  died  of  a  fever, 
exhibiting  great  remorse,  and  Geoffrey  was  killed  in 
a  tournament  at  Paris.  Richard,  suruamed  Caur  de 
Liou,  with  King  Philip  of  France,  obtained  some 
advantages  over  hi*  father.  A  treaty  of  |>eace  was 
concluded  between  them,  of  which  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations was  for  an  indemnity  for  all  the  followers  of 
Kit  hard.  The  sight  of  the  name  of  his  favourite 
■on  John  in  the  list,  acting  upon  a  constitution 
weakened  by  many  cares,  threw  the  king  into  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  6th  July  1 189. 

Upon  the  whole,  If.  was  an  aide  and  enlightened 
sovereign.  The  )>arons  were  indeed  overawed,  but 
the  monarch  did  not  use  his  power  despotically. 
Law  made  very  great  progress  in  his  reign  ;  circuit 
courts  were  established,  and  other  improvements 
effecteiL  The  earliest  writer  on  English  law, 
Kanulph  de  Glanville,  was  H.'s  chief  justiciary. 
In  iutellect  aud  character,  he  resembled  his  grand- 
father, Henry  I.,  but  his  violations  of  the  moral  law 
were  fewer,  and  less  heinous.  Still  he  had  some 
illegitimate  children,  his  mistress,  the  fair  Rosa- 
moud,  being  the  mother  of  two  that  are  remem- 
bered :  William  Lougsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Geoffrey,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
who  was  faithful  to  him  when  his  four  legitimate 
sous  took  up  arms  against  him. 

HENRY  HI.  of  England,  grandson  of  Henry  II., 
and  eldest  sou  of  King  John,  was  born  1st  October 
1206,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  father's 
death  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  mherited  his  father's 
weakness,  and  he  managed  everything  ill  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  war  with  France  cost  him 
Poitou,  and  might  have  l»een  more  disastrous,  but 
for  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St  Louis.  In  his  boy- 
hood,  under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  ratified  the  Magna  Charta  ;  and  he 
did  so  in  manhood,  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his 
parliament,  and  obtain  allowances  of  money.  But 


he  kept  no  vows.  He  was  beset  with  favourite* 
chiefly  from  the  country  of  bis  queen,  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  and  he  allowed  exorbitant  exactions  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  aud  the  pope.  His  misrule 
roused  the  ]>eople  and  the  barons  in  parliament, 
headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  forced  him  to  transfer  hit 
power  tcmjKiiarily  to  a  commission  of  barons.  He 
agreed  to  this  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford  in  I25& 
The  barons  were  somewhat  tardy  in  reforming  the 
state,  and  the  king  desired  to  regain  a  jx>wer  which 
he  alleged,  with  tnith,  hail  liceu  taken  from  him  by 
compulsion,  though  wearing  the  appearance  of  free- 
will. The  question  of  the  validity  of  these  provision! 
was  submitted  by  both  parties  to  St  Louis  of  France, 
whose  conscientiousness  was  such  that  foreigners 
could  trust  him.  He  annulled  the  provisions. 
Leicester  and  his  party  disregarded  their  j 


to  be  bound  by  his  judgment,  and  took  up 
against  the  king.  They  defeated  him,  aid  took 
him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  14th  May 
1264.  The  battle  was  followed  by  an  agreement 
called  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  more  humiliating  the 
king  than  the  provisions  of  Oxford  Leicester,  beioe 
virtually  king,  summoned  a  sort  of  parliament;  ana 
to  extend  his  popularity,  which  was  already  great, 
he  intimated  that  boroughs  should  be  represented, 
and  this  kind  of  representation  was  realised  in 
embryo  for  the  first  tune  in  English  history.  But 
his  supremacy  did  not  hist  long.  Within  a  year,  the 
rful  Earl  of  Oh  mcester  deserted  his  jorty,  and 
enabled  Prince  Edward,  the  talented  son  of  tbe 
king,  who  had  l>een  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  to 
escape  from  captivity.  They  led  an  overwhelming 
annv  against  Ixdcester,  who  was  defeated  and  slaia 
at  Evesham,  on  4th  August  1265.  The  king  died 
on  16th  November  1272,  and  was  succeeded  by  bil 
son  Edward.  The  weakness  of  H.  and  his  father 
hail  allowed  the  development  of  the  |»ower  of  the 
barons,  and  the  counterpoise  of  these  two  forcrs, 
regal  and  aristocratic,  w;is  approached  in  thi« 
reigns  by  a  method  which  has  developed  into  the 
British  parliament.  Statute  law  dates  from  tl« 
time  of  Henry  III.;  the  'Provisions  of  Mertou,' 
passed  in  the  20th  year  of  H.'s  reign,  being  the  tint 
enactment  on  the  English  statute-book. 

HENRY  IV.,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
deposition  of  his  cousin  Richard  II.  by  the  parluv 
ment.  usurped  the  crown  in  1399.  in  the  beginning 
of  which  year  he  hail  succeeded  his  father,  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was 
surnamed  Bolingbroke,  from  the  place  (in  Lincoln- 
shire) where  he  was  born  in  1366,  and  bad  no 
valid  title  to  the  crown,  or  the  pretence  of  it, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  The  peace  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Glendower  (q.  v.*,  and 
by  the  Scotch,  who  were  defeated,  however,  at 
Ncsbit  Moor  on  22d  June,  and  at  Homildon  Hill 
on  14th  September  1402.  Henry  Percy  (surnauied 
Hotspur),  the  conqueror  in  the  latter  engagement, 
and  his  family  shortly  after  broke  with  the  kin£ 
ami  leagued  with  the  Scotch  Earl  Dounlas 
Glendower  against  him  ;  but  this  coalition  was 
destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  21st  July 
1403.  Other  two  insurrections  followed,  which  were 
easily  suppressed.  The  kiug  grew  to  be  atHictei 
with  leprosy  and  cpilcjwy,  and  died  of  a  fit  in 
Westminster  Abliey  on  2oth  March  1413,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age.  having  found  a  U5ur]>ed  crown 
to  be  a  heavy  burden,  even  for  a  strong  head. 

HENRY  V.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry 
IV.,  was  born  at  Monmouth  (whence  his  surname), 
in  1388.  In  his  youth  he  bad  acquired  great 
military  distinction  in  operations  against  Ulendower, 
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•nd  after  his  military  work  was  nut  an  end  to,  1 
-Arough  his  father's  jealousy  and  distrust  of  him, 
he  brcame  almost  equally  celebrated  for  dissipation. 
Rat  wnen  he  became  king  (21st  April  1413),  he  shook 
himself  iu  great  measure  free  of  bad  habits  and  com- 
panions, and  in  an  endeavour  at  the  outset  of  bis 
reign  to  be  both  just  and  generous,  he  liberated 
from  the  confinement  in  which  his  father  had  placed 
him  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  true 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur 
to  the  binds  and  honours  which  his  father  had  lost 
by  rel"cl!:on.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  religion  also,  or 
rath.T  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age,  by  persecuting 
the  Lollards  by  fire  aud  halter.  The  great  effort 
of  his  reign  was  an  attempted  conquest  of  France, 
is  which  he  virtually  succeeded.  He  had  no  right 
to  the  French  crown ;  but  in  these  days  of  usurpa- 
tion and  unsettled  laws  of  succession,  when  might 
•ad  right  were  practically  identical,  he  seems  to  have 
believed  sincerely  that  he  had  a  right  In  his  first 
campaign  to  vindicate  it,  he  besieged  and  took  the 
town  of  Harfleur.  and  gained  the  battle  of  Aziucourt 
(q.  r.),  October  25,  14 In,  against  such  enormous  odds 
as  to  make  his  victory  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
history.  Two  years  after,  he  again  invaded  France, 
and  made  Normandy  once  more  subject  to  tho 
English  cmwn.  An  incapable  king  and  civil  discord 
aided  him  greatly.  On  the  20th  May  1420,  there 
▼as  ratified  at  Troves  '  perpetual  peace'  between  H. 
and  the  French.  H.  demanded  and  had  conceded 
to  him  the  regency  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  his  queen,  and  the 
succession  to  the  French  crown  on  the  death  of 
the  king.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  England, 
and  hoi*i»  married  to  this  French  princess,  Catherine, 
when  the  defeat  at  Bauge,  in  March  1421,  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  left 
governor  of  Normandy,  by  a  force  consisting  largely 
of  Scotch,  and  commanded  by  the  Scotch  Earl  of 
Buchan.  who  killed  the  duke  with  his  own  hand, 
rekindled  the  hopes  of  the  French,  who  supported 
the  contention  of  Charles  the  dauphin  against  the 
treaty  of  Troves,  to  which  he  had  not  agreed.  H. 
returned  to  France  for  a  third  campaign,  and  his 
wonted  success  in  arms  was  following  him,  when  he 
wm  seized  with  illness,  and  died  in  a  month  on 
the  .list  August  1422,  in  tho  34th  year  of  his  age, 
learing  an  infant  to  succeed  him,  and  a  splendid 
reputation  for  all  those  qualities  that  constitute  a 
magnanimous  monarch. 

HKXRY  VI.,  the  only  child  of  Henry  V.  and 
Catherine  of  France,  was  born  at  Windsor  on  6th 
December  1421.  As  he  was  not  quite  niue  months 
old  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  was  apjwintcd  to  govern  France,  and 
another  nncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
be  •Protector  of  the  realm  and  Church  of  Euglaud,' 
with  a  council  ap|>oiuted  by  parliament  to  aid  and 
control  him.  the  parliament  declining  to  appoint  him 
regrat.  though  the  Lite  king  had  desired  it.  The 
incapable  Charles  VI.  of  France  having  died,  his  son 
the  dauphin  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VIL,  aud 
went  on  lighting  with  the  English.  His  array,  com- 
manded by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had 
been  appointed  constable  of  France  for  his  victory 
OTer  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  previous  reign,  and 
consist.ng  of  14,000,  half  Scotch  and  half  French, 
was  almost  annihilated  by  the  English  under  Bed- 
ford, at  Veroeuil,  on  August  27,  1424.  The  Scotch 
anriharies  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  as  peace 
kid  been  made  with  the  Scots  a  year  before,  and 
their  young  king,  James  I.,  hail  been  set  at  liberty, 
after  a  useful  captivity  of  twenty  years,  and  liad 
returned  to  bis  kingdom  with  Lady  Jane  Beaufort, 
t  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  relation  of 
the  royal  family,  aa  his  queen. 


The  victory  of  Verncuil  was  tho  last  great  success 
obtained  by  the  English  in  France,  and  their  uowei; 
which  only  force  could  support  or  t'xstify,  gradually 
crumbled  down.  In  1428.  they  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
but  the  siege  was  raised  next  year  by  the  French, 
inspired  by  Joau  of  Arc  (q.  v.) ;  and  although  she 
was  burned  as  a  witch  by  the  English  in  1431, 
their  power  continued  to  decline.  Normandy 


completely  lost  by  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  in  1450 ; 
and  ultimately,  in  1453,  they  were  expelled  from 
all  France  (Calais  excepted),  greatly  to  the  true 
advantage  of  both  that  country  and  England 

Disputes  between  Gloucester,  the  regent,  aud  his 
uncle,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  well  aa 
war  with  France,  prevailed  during  the  minority  of 
the  king.  As  he  grew  up,  he  manifested  no  ten- 
dency  to  either  vicious  or  intellectual  activity.  He 
inherited,  iu  fact,  the  imbecility  of  his  grandfather, 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  1445,  the  weak  king 
found  a  wife  in  the  strong-minded  Margaret  oi 
Anjou ;  aud  in  1447  the  Winchester  party,  supported 
by  her,  succeeded  in  having  Gloucester  thrown  into 
prison  for  high-treason,  wbere  he  was  soon  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  without  external  mark  of  violence, 
but  most  likely  murdered,  as  Edward  II.  had  been, 
by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  through  his  bowels. 
Winchester  did  not  long  survive  his  nephew  aud 
rival;  and  iu  1450  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen's 
favourite  minister,  being  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, was  condemned  to  be  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  was  shortly  after  taken,  and  executed 
on  board  one  of  the  king's  ships.  The  want  of 
strength  in  the  king,  as  well  as  iu  his  title  to  the 
crown,  was  an  invitation  to  every  form  of  faction 
to  display  itself.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  Mortimer,  obtained  a  tem- 
porary possession  of  London;  but  the  citizens  over- 
came him  and  his  pillaging  followers,  and  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded  in  a  garden  by  the  sheriff  of 
Kent.  The  true  representative  of  the  Mortimers 
was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  aud  he  was  cue  of 
the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  reign.  As  a  descen- 
dant of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  his  title  to  the  crown  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  kin-,  who  was  descended  from 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  tliat 
monarch,  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  with  more 
or  less  openness,  according  to  circumstances.  His 
influence  and  address  was  so  groat  that  in  1454, 
on- the  occasion  of  the  king's  weak  mind  being 
entirely  eclipsed,  he  was  appointed  protector  by 
parliament.  On  the  king's  recovery,  he  was  indis- 
posed to  give  up  his  j>owcr,  and  levied  an  army*  to 
maintain  it  On  May  22,  1455,  the  battle  of  St 
Albans  was  fought,  and  the  Yorkists  were  victors } 
50(10  of  the  sum»orters  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
being  killed,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  queen's 
favourite  minister  for  the  time,  Wing  among  them  ; 
and  the  king  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  This 
was  the  first  battle  of  twelve  that  was  fought 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the 
wars  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from 
the  emblem  of  York  being  a  white  rose,  and  of 
Lancaster  a  red  rose.  (For  a  brief  account  of  the 
struggle,  see  Edward  IV.)  H,  after  a  checkered 
career,  died  May  22,  1471.  In  his  cradle,  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  both  France  and  England ;  bat 
he  lost  both,  having  in  intellect  scarcely  advanced 
,  from  his  cradle  all  his  days,  though  throughout 
amiable  and  pious. 

HENRY  VIL,  the  conqueror  and  successor  of 
Richard  IIL,  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle,  the 
seat  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  January 
I  21,  1456.    His  father,  Edmund  Tudor,  was  the  son 
I  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  of  his  wife.  Queen  Catherine,  the 
1  widow  of  Henry  V.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter 
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0<  John  of  Gaunt,  parent  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  and  through  her  he  derived  his  right 
(ouch  as  it  was)  to  the  crown.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  nearest  heir,  after  Richard  III.  had  murdered 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  except  their 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  himself.  The  popular 
detestation  against  Richard's  crimes  was  so  great 
in  England,  that  H.,  while  residing  abroad  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited 
to  invade  England,  and  rescue  it  from  the  tyrant. 
On  the  7th  of  August  148.'*,  he  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  and  marched  across  the  country  to  Bos- 
worth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  a  battle  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  August,  in  which  Richard  was  slain. 
H.  now  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  troubled 
by  several  impostors  claiming  the  crown :  first, 
Laml>crt  Siinnei,  a  joiner's  son,  who  professed  to  be 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Ireland, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  in  1487,  taken  prisoner, 
and  turned  into  a  scullion  in  the  king  s  kitchen  by 
H.,  who  had  a  talent  for  turning  everything  to  the 
most  profitable  purpose  ;  second,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  boy  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  not  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III., 
and  was  patronised  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  supported  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  was 
finally  captured  ;  and  third,  Ralph  Wulfurd,  who 
also  pretended  to  t>e  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  his  enterprise  far,  being  almost 
at  once  taken  and  hanged  in  1499.  In  this  year  H, 
apparently  to  free  himself  from  further  trouble  from 
pretenders,  had  Warl>eck,  whom  he  had  pardoned, 
and  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  youth  who  had 
known  captivity  only  all  his  days,  convicted  of  a  plot 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and  executed.  The  execution 
of  the  latter  is  the  chief  blot  in  II. 's  conduct,  but 
his  execution  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  helped  him 
to  the  throne,  also  shewed  a  callous  heart.  Indeed 
this  kiug  was  cunning  and  selfish,  but  prudent  and 
not  iutetnnerate  in  revenge  or  in  any  vice  except 
avarice,  which  led  him  to  sell  offices  and  pardons, 
commuting  sentences  passed  by  his  corrupt  aud 
infamous  Exchequer  judges,  Erupson  and  Dudley. 
His  avarice  kept  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  war, 
a  very  small  quarrel  with  France  being  all  that  he 
attempted  in  that  way.  It  also  kept  him  from 
returning  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who 
had  married  his  son  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
boy  of  14,  just  before  he  died,  aud  led  him  to 
betroth  her  to  his  next  son,  who  became  Henry 
VIIL,  a  betrothal  from  which  flowed  most  important 
consequences.  He  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  foreseeing  that 
it  might  bring  about  a  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  prudent 
schemes  of  his  reign.  His  wife  having  died,  he 
was  engaged  looking  out  for  another  for  himself, 
with  a  large  dowry,  when  he  died  of  consumption, 
on  April  22,  1509.  Bacon  wrote  a  history  of  his 
reign,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a  wise  king, 
but  does  not  couceal  his  avarice,  explaining  it  rather 
by  observing  that  the  necessities  and  shifts  of  other 
great  princes  abroad  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of 
full  coffers.  Hume  reckons  his  reign  '  the  dawn  of 
civility  and  science  *  in  England.  Bacon  says,  that 
in  it  'justice  was  well  administered,  save  when  the 
king  was  partie.'  Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  and  tne  preceding  reign  by  a  volume  of  state- 
papers,  recently  published  by  Longman. 

HENRY  VIIL,  King  of  England,  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  in 
1401.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in 
150.',  he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  In 
his  twelfth  year,  he  was  l>etrothed  to  his  brother's 
widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  sister  of  Philip  I.  of 
Spain,  thus  early  commencing  a  union  afUawards 


so  fertile  in  evil-fortune.  On  his  {ather's  death, 
in  1509,  H  was  found  to  possess  many  accomplish- 
ments with  no  practical  ability.  L«avin£  Dudley 
and  Erapson,  the  instruments  of  his  father's  economic 
extortious,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  jwpular  indignation, 
he  proceeded  to  squander  bis  treasures  to  his  own 
high  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  content  of  his 
people.  He  indolently  allowed  his  ministers  to 
manage  every t lung  for  him,  even  to  his  marriage 
with  Catharine  But  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  speak 
several  languages  with  ease ;  and  if  he  despised 
domestic  business,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who 
presided  more  gracefully  in  the  court,  or  behaved 
more  gallantly  at  the  jousts  or  in  the  hunting-field. 
His  tastes  were  otherwise  innocent  enough.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  display,  and  he 
indulged  in  no  other  excess  than  that  of  physical 
exercise,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  exhausting  four  or 
rive  horses  in  the  field  in  one  day.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy,  that  the  early  years  of  the  king  were 
spent  with  scarce  a  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  life 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  England 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  period,  indeed, 
was  not  an  eventful  one  In  the  beginning  of  it 
(1513)  there  were  two  short  wars— one  with  France, 
in  which  Terouenne  and  Tournay  were  taken,  and 
one  with  Scotland,  in  which  the  victory  of  Flodden 
was  won.  The  following  years  were  of  that  calm 
which  comes  before  the  storm.  Wolsey  was  then 
minister ;  and  from  1515,  when  he  was  made  Arch* 
bishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  till  his  fall  in  1529, 
he  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  government,  and  H 
was  the  licst  governed  portion  of  H.'s  reign.  The 
foreign  jiolicy,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  tortuous, 
guided  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  by  the  aspirations 
of  the  cardinal  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  it  may 
be  that,  in  his  home- government,  Wolsey  often 
exhibited  a  jesuitical  preference  for  accomplishing 
houest  ends  by  dishonest  means.  The  country, 
notwithstanding,  was  kept  free  from  foreign  embar- 
rassments, and  at  home  justice  was  administered. 

Of  the  king,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  this 
period  he  did  anything  of  consequence.  When 
satiety  and  diminished  means  had  checked  the 
pursuits  of  his  youth,  he  had  betake u  himself  to 
those  well  known  theological  studies  which  earned 
for  him  (1521)  the  honour  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
His  book,  in  defeuce  of  the  seven  sacrament*, 
against  Luther,  although  a  work  of  some  erudition, 
contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions it  touched.  Timidity  in  examining  received 
opinions  was  accompanied  by  corresponding  vigour 
in  denouncing  those  who.  possessed  of  more  courage, 
had  proceeded  from  examination  to  dissent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  theological 
studies  with  the  origin  of  the  suit  between  H.  and 
Catharine.  The  joyous  temperament  o(  H.  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  had  come  discontented 
gloom.  In  his  now  superstitious  mind  the  fancy 
dwelt,  that  the  early  deaths  of  all  his  male  children 
had  been  the  judgment  of  Providence  on  some  sin. 
From  these  dark  thoughts  the  queen  had  not  the 
power  of  weaning  him.  Older  bv  six  years  than 
he  was,  her  beauty  had  faded,  and,  haughty  in  her 
manners,  she  exacted  all  the  stately  etiquette  of 
the  Spanish  court  from  one  who  had  at  no  time 
felt  for  her  more  affection  than  was  due  to  a  bride 
selected  for  him  by  others.  The  nation,  too,  had 
grown  dissatisfied  with  the  union.  The  pros' «et  of 
a  succession  left  to  be  disputed  around  the  person  of 
a  girl— the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  the  immediate 
heiress  to  the  throne  -  was  viewed  with  anxiety. 
Men  remembered  the  horrors  of  the  ware  of  the 
Roses,  and  feared  that  their  children  might 
them  repeated.   The  doubt  as  to  the 
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E's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  which  had 
been  started  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  was 
one  certain  to  be  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
A  strange  mixture  of  public  spirit,  religious  or 
superstitious  feeling,  and  selfish  desire,  now  deter- 
mined H.  to  seek  a  divorce. 

In  suing  for  the  divorce,  the  king  unexpectedly 
found  a  zealous  assistant.  Wolsey  saw  in  it  a 
mean*  of  detaching  England  from  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  odious  to  him  as  the  power  that  thwarted 
ha  ambition,  and  ruled  the  papacy  while  pretending 
to  obey  it.  Already  his  acute  mind  saw  that  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  was  decaying.  Enthu- 
siast as  he  was,  he  believed  he  could  restore  it 
While  sounds  of  reformation  were  echoing  from 
Germany  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church, 
Wolsey,  almost  alone  in  England,  saw  the  danger ; 
but  he  believed  there  was  strength  enough  within 
the  church  to  aocomj Jish  her  own  amendment,  and 
he  trusted  now  that  the  lost  affections  of  the  people 
might  be  brought  back  by  a  gracious  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power,  freeing  them  from  a  felt 
danger.  Already  the  active  schemer  had  arranged 
that  when  the  work  was  done,  the  king  should  marry 
s  daughter  of  France,  converting  an  old  enemy  into 
a  strong  ally.  With  such  ends  in  view,  Wolsey 
(1527)  prosecuted  the  divorce  before  Clement. 

The  ]>o|>e  found  himself  in  difficulty.  On  tho 
ooe  hand,  Francis  I.  supported  England ;  on  the 
other,  Charles  V.  threatened.  Clement  pursued  the 
traditional  policy  of  Rome,  and  temjHjriaed.  To  gain 
time,  he  issued  a  commission  to  Cardinal  Campeggio 
and  to  Wolsey  to  try  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Wolsey's  fair  projects  were  rendered  impossible. 
Aaoe  Boleyu  had  been  for  many  years  about  court, 
and  when  H-'s  conscience  grew  too  scrupulous 
to  permit  his  cohabiting  longer  with  Catharine, 
Anno  lived  constantly  with  him.  When  the  king 
saoounced  his  intention  of  marrying  her,  Wolsey's 
desire  for  the  divorce  was  at  an  cud.  The  con- 
nection promised  little  to  the  nation,  and  he  himself 
had  every  reason  to  dislike  her,  as  her  relatives 
belonged  to  those  reformers  who  sought  reform 
from  without,  and  as  such  religious  sympathies  as 
could  find  a  place  in  her  frivolous  mind  leaned  also 
to  the  new  learning.  He  was  now  as  anxious  to 
procrastinate  as  Clement  The  legates'  court  had 
been  opened,  argument  had  been  heard ;  but  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  judgment  was  delayed,  till 
the  changeable  Clement  revoked  the  commission, 
aod  (15*29  a.t>.)  advocated  the  cause  to  Rome. 

The  revocation  of  the  pajal  commission  to  try 
the  divorce  question,  virtually  ended  the  papal 
power  in  England,  and  the  steps  that  follow  are 
merely  the  working  out  of  inevitable  results. 
Wolsey,  suspected  on  the  best  of  grounds  of  having 
thwarted  the  divorce,  was  deprived  of  |>owcr,  and  a 
oew  ministry  was  formed  (October  1529),  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  laymen  hold  the  highest  places. 
&r  Thomas  More  was  chancellor.  The  chief  adviser 
of  the  king  was  Wolsey's  old  servant  CromwelL 
Parliament  was  called,  and  the  members,  finding 
#hat  royal  approbation  was  now  given  to  their 
•omplaiuta,  made  out  a  formal  list  of  grievances 
against  the  clergy.  Their  humble  petition  to  his 
majesty  set  forth  bow  the  bishops  cared  for 
tiothing  but  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  how  they 
converted  everything,  from  the  powers  of  the  dio- 
eesan  courts  downwards,  into  a  means  of  extorting 
money.  The  king  solemnly  sent  the  document 
to  convocation,  and  while  the  reply  was  under 
consideration,  the  Commons  proceeded.  Bills  were 
pawed,  with  little  opposition,  dealing  with  what 
•*i<*e  wont  to  be  thought  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  such  as  fixing  the  fees  to  be  exacted  in 
the  probate  courts,  and  abating  some  peculiarly 


obnoxious  imposts  made  in  performing  the  last 
ceremonies  for  the  dead.  Parliament  touched 
the  clergy  more  closely  still  when  they  forbade 
them  to  follow  secular  employments,  or  to  hold 
pluralities,  and  enjoined  them  to  live  in  their 
parishes  and  perforin  their  duties.  These  bills 
passed  the  Lower  House  with  little  opposition ;  in 
the  Upper  House,  where  the  spiritual  lords  were 
numerous,  they  passed  with  difficulty.    The  king 

ijave  his  assent  willingly.    When  the  bills  became 
aw,  they  were  received  by  the  people  with  great 
satisfaction. 

Though  these  measures  were  significant  enough 
of  what  might  follow  from  bis  refusal,  the  pope  still 
delayed.  Time  was  suffered  to  wear  on,  ana  nothing 
made  progress  except  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy. 
Rome  still  shewing  no  symptoms  of  yielding,  tho 
king's  political  necessities  again  nude  him  a  reformer, 
and  that  of  a  very  unscrupulous  kind.  He  imposed 
a  heavy  fine  on  tho  clergy,  under  an  old  statute, 
for  having  recognised  the  legatine  authority  of 
Wolsey  without  express  royal  sanction.  Going  still 
further,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  induced  the  clergy  to 
recognise  the  title  in  consideration  of  his  graciously 
remitting  a  portion  of  their  fine  (22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15). 

Parliament  having  again  met  (1530),  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  kings  disposition  still  more  to 
limit  the  clerical  power.  The  clergy  had  long  ago 
forced  the  state  to  give  up  to  them  the  right  to  try 
their  brethren  when  accused  of  crimes.  Their  theory 
was,  that  he  on  whom  consecration  had  wrought 
its  mystic  office,  was  too  high  for  the  secular 
arm.  The  practice  was,  that  every  one  who  claimed 
the  character  of  clerk,  from  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church  to  the  crowds  of  menilicant  friars, 
escaped  with  small  fines  after  committing  the  gravest 
crimes.  Parliament  was  thought  to  have  gone  far 
when  it  enacted  that  all  below  the  rank  of  priest 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
realm.  The  same  parliament  passed  other  acts, 
regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  making  stricter  provisions  against  bequests  to 
the  church. 

These  measures,  bold  and  unusual  as  they  were, 
affected  Rome  only  indirectly.  As  it  was  evident 
that  something  to  be  more  closely  felt  was 
requisite,  one  of  the  pojie's  highest  and  most 
lucrative  privileges  was  attacked.  The  pope  bad 
long  maintained  that  no  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
could  be  conferred  without  his  approval,  and  in 
return  for  granting  it,  he  received  the  first  year's 
fruits  of  the  benefice.  These  payments,  called 
annates,  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  increased  even 
beyond  its  legitimate  amount  by  the  dishonourable 
expedient  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  none 
but  very  old  men.  A  bill  passed  1x»th  Houses 
abolishing  these  payments  (23  Hen.  VIII.,  c,  20). 
To  make  the  measure  serve  its  purpose  more 
effectually,  power  was  given  to  the  kiug  to  call  it 
into  effect  at  any  future  time,  while  the  bojie  was 
privately  held  out  that  this  power  would  not  be 
exercised  if  the  divorce  were  granted. 

While  Bucb  measures  were  being  passed,  it  may 
be  believed  that  Sir  Thomas  More  held  office  with 
pain  and  reluctance.  Finding  at  last  his  influence 
powerless  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  secu- 
larism, he  reai/Tied,  and  a  ministry  was  formed 
(1532)  of  which  Cromwell  was  now  the  nominal  as 
well  as  real  head  The  new  ministry  were  prepared 
to  push  measures  of  reform  as  far  as  the  temper  of 
the  king  and  the  nation  would  permit  They  desired 
nothing  better  than  an  open  rupture  with  Rome. 
H.,  on  the  other  hand,  exhausted  every  effort  of 
diplomacy  to  preserve  the  alliance  with  the  church. 
|  Embassies,  intrigues,  plots  of  all  kind,  in  Paris  and 
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*  Winded  in  endless  con  fusion  at  this  time, 
making  it  impossible  to  determine  the  immediate 
cause  ot  the  separation,  long  since  certain  to  ensue. 

In  the  beginning  of  1533,  H.,  either  impatient  at 
the  lout*  delay,  or  as  others  say,  and  as  the  dates 
render  not  improltable,  discovering  that  an  illicit 
intercourse  he  carried  on  with  Anne  Boleyn  had 
resulted  in  her  pregnancy,  was  privately  married 
to  her.  Within  three  months  afterwards,  the  mar- 
riage was  made  public  ;  and  to  complete  matters, 
Cranmer,  recently  ap]iointvd  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, held  a  court,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  England,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
divorce,  declaring  the  marriage  of  H.  and  Catharine 
to  have  been  null  from  the  Iteginning.  In  England 
these  doings  were  accompanied  by  much  rejoicing, 
and  the  kiu-j's  former  taste  for  pageantry  revived 
in  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  crowning  his  new 
queen. 

The  news  produced  other  effects  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  \Vncu  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached 
the  Vatican,  H.  was  cited  to  apf>ear  before  the 
papal  court.  He  refused,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  When  Craniner's  sentence  reached  Rome, 
the  pope  at  once  declared  it  illegal,  and  soon  after, 
almost  closed  the  door  for  further  negotiation  by 
rejecting  the  appeal  to  the  council  The  next  stem 
on  each  Bide  were  taken  almost  simultaneously. 
The  English  parliament  met,  and  under  Cromwell's 
guidance,  far  outdid  its  predecessors.  It  passed  an 
act  entirely  abolishing  the  j»pal  authority  within 
the  realm  (24  Hen.  V'ftl.  c.  12),  giving  the  king,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  power  to  call  the  act  into 
operation  when  he  pleased.  It  then  settled  the 
succession  on  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Catharine.  Scarcely  bad  these 
measures  passed,  when  news  came  from  Rome 
that  the  po|te  had  pronounced  judgment  in  the 
long  pending  divorce  case,  finding  H.'s  marriage  to 
Catnarinn  to  have  been  valid.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, H.  called  into  operation  the  act  abolishing  the 
pope's  authority. 

H.  having  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  to 
forfeit  his  early  popularity,  the  sympathy  of  most 
was  with  him  in  the  steps  taken  against  those 
of  his  subjects  who  were  disaffected  with  these 
changes.  Among  these  steps,  however,  were  some 
not  easily  defended,  even  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times.  Minor  victims  fell  unheeded,  but 
all  Euroj>e  was  shocked  when  More  and  Fisher 
(Bishop  of  Rochester)  were  put  to  death  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  succession,  and 
to  admit  the  king's  right  to  the  headship  of  the 
church.  Even  Henry's  ally,  Francis  I.,  remon- 
strated. The  worst  effect  of  the  cruelty  was  the 
alienation  of  the  German  Protestants,  who  ever 
afterwards  held  aloof*  from  H.  in  spite  of  all  Crom- 
well's effort*  to  cement  an  alliance.  After  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  which  were  not  unfrequent,  it 
may  be  said  that  H  never  again  received  humau 
sympathy.  He  pursued  his  course,  however,  aided 
by  those  from  whom  the  dust  of  the  conflict  con- 
coaled  his  cruelty. 

The  state  of  the  monasteries  having  long  been  a 
public  scandal,  Cromwell  (1535)  sent  a  commission 
to  examine  them.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  the 
commission,  jmrliament  abolished  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, which  happened  to  be  at  once  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  (27  Hen.  VIII.  c  28).  The  disbanded 
monks  made  a  large  addition,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected;  and  to 
create  further  discontent,  the  swarms  of  vagabonds 
who  bad  subsisted  on  the  monastic  alms  were 
suddenly  thrown  for  support  on  the  yeomen. 

The  disaffection  burst  out  in  the  rebellion  known 
as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536).  Crowds  who  had 


collected  in  Lincolnshire  with  hardly  a  definite  aha, 
dispersed  on  the  promise  of  redress  in  a  parliament 
to  be  held  at  York.  Redress,  however,  came  not, 
and  the  crowds  again  gathered,  this  time  tuxler 
more  skilful  leaders,  and  with  more  definite  pur- 
jKwes.  The  king's  forces  sent  against  them  were 
insufficient.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  England 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Their  grievances 
were  a  strange  medley.  Complaints  of  the  lav 
regarding  the  tenure  of  land  were  mixed  with 
complaints  that  low-born  men  (such  as  Cromwell) 
advised  the  king,  that  the  monasteries  were  being 
dissolved,  and  that  the  old  faith  was  being  altered 
H.,  through  certain  commissioners,  again  negotiated 
with  the  insurgents,  and  tt  rms  were  agreed  on,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  general  amnesty, 
the  benefit  of  which,  however,  Aske  and  the  other 
leaders  did  not  receive.  The  suppression  of  this 
rel>ellion  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  (in  1537) 
of  the  larger  monasteries  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13). 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  commotions,  two 
events  took  place  both  bearing  on  the  Reformation, 
but  of  very  different  import  An  order  in  council 
(1537)  appointed  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  that  all  might  read 
it.  But  as  if  to  correct  the  idea  that  every  one 
was  thus  to  have  the  right  of  judging  for  himself 
in  religious  questions,  an  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed.  H.  having  now  broken  with  many  old 
professions,  reduced  his  new  professions  to  a  creed, 
to  l>e  enforced  by  penalties,  if  more  rational  means 
should  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  nation.  Certain 
articles  of  religion  were  drawn  up,  and  after  some 
modifications,  were  framed  into  those  known  as  the 
'bloody  six  articles.'  The  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  14)  containing  these  articles— named,  with  much 
simplicity,  4  An  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
Opiuions'— is  very  brief,  but  very  formidable.  The 
doctrines  were  substantially  those  of  the  Romas 
Catholic  Church,  The  articles  made  no  pretensions 
to  form  a  complete  or  systematic  creed ;  they 
embodied  the  points  as  to  which  most  conflict  of 
opinion  prevailed  ;  and  formidable,  indeed,  were  the 
sanctions  enforcing  them.  Whoever  denied  the 
first  article  (that  embodying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation)  was  to  lie  declared  a  heretic,  and 
burned  without  opportunity  of  abjuration  ;  whoso 
spoke  against  the  other  five  articles  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  forfeit  his  property;  and  whosoever 
refused  to  abjure  his  first  offence,  or  committed  a 
second,  was  to  die  like  a  felon.  To  this  act  Crom- 
well himself  fell  a  victim.  He  had  been  silent  in 
face  of  the  combination  which'  carried  it ;  bat 
having  secretly  used  all  his  influeuce  as  a  member 
of  government  to  thwart  its  execution,  by  staying 
proceedings  and  giving  pardons,  he  lost  H.'a 
confidence,  and  was  put  to  death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reigu  of  H  were,  disturbed 
with  small  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  inimical 
to  progress.  He  died  on  28th  Jangarv  1547, 
unbonoured,  unmounted  ;  and  yet  few  rejoiced,  for 
his  policy  had  left  England  so  divided  at  home, 
so  friendless  abroad,  that  no  man  could  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future. 

The  character  of  II.  has  of  late  been  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  the  subject  deserved.  The 
mere  recital  of  the  occurrences  of  bis  private  life 
is  sufficient  to  justify  most  of  the  infamy  which 
tradition  has  attached  to  his  name.  The  divorce  of 
Catharine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  have 
already  been  told.  Within  a  short  time  after  ths 
birth  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth, 
H.'s  affection  for  Anne  ceased.  He  susriucted  her — 
not  it  must  be  admitted,  without  ground — of  adul- 
tery, and,  after  a  hurried  trial,  had  her  condemned 
and  executed  (1536).  On  the  day  titer  the  execution. 
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be  married  Jane  Seymour,  against  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  she  was  the  king's  partner 
in  this  revolting  proceeding.    Jane  Seymour  died 
(1537)  in  giving  birth  to  Edward  VI.    The  story  of 
Anne  of  Clevea  follows.    The  marriage,  a  political 
one,  arranged  by  Cromwell  to  connect  H.  with 
the  German  Protestant*,  was  unfortunate  from  the 
beginning     H.  was  deceived  as  to  her  }>ersonal 
attractions,  aud  (1540)  obtained  a  divorce  to  free 
himiH-lf.    His  fifth  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  was 
(1541)  within  a  few  months  divorced  aud  executed 
for  an  adultery  well-enough  established.    His  sixth 
wife.  Catharine  Parr,  survived  him.  and  so  the 
catalogue  euds.     Parsing  fn»m  the  domestic  circle 
to  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  H.  is  found 
at  incapable  of  fricn<lship  as  ho  was  either  of 
fueling  or  of  evoking  love.    He  had  three  great 
ministers  -Wolsey,  More,  and  Cromwell — all  men 
of  ki^'li  talout  and  worth,  and  all  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  king,  yet  all  in  the 
hour  of  need  thrown  aside.    D:seuse  and  a  broken 
spirit  saved  Wolsey  from  a  worse  fate;  but  it  is 
httle  wonder  that  every  Catholic  should  detest  the 
memory  of  him  who  sent  More  to  the  scaffold  for 
adhering  to  opinions  which  he  himself  had  held 
shortly  before,  or  that  Protestants  should  execrate 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  violated  justice  and 
Consistency  to  put  to  death  the  first  great  Protestant 
minister.     If  such  were  the  mercies  he  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  were  with  him,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  against 
him.    Claims  of  political  necessity  cannot  excuse 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  jiersecuUd  every  relative 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  from  the  aged  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury to  lesser  victims.    It  may,  however,  be  safely 
admitted,  that  tradition  has  exaggerated  H.'s  cruel- 
tie*  -  that  there  is  no  truth,  for  example,  in  the 
tale  which  gives  "3,000  as  the  number  of  executions 
iu  his  reign  ;  and  it  may  be  further  admitted,  that 
he  did  n>t  wantonly  commit  murders— that  he  had 
alwa>s  l>efore  him  in  his  crimes  some  object,  either 
of  misconceived  justice,  or  of  policy ;  but  after 
allowing  for  everything,  enough  remains  to  explain 
the  universal  detestation  in  which  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  combined  to  hold  his  name, 

HENRY  II.,  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1518; 
married  Catharine  de'  Medici  in  1533;  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  iu  1547.  The  money  which 
his  father  left  was  rapidly  squandered  among  his 
favourites  and  mistresses.  A  revolt  in  Guicnne, 
where  the  jicople  had  risen  against  the  yaltrleur*,  or 
collectors  of  the  salt-duty,  was  the  first  event  that 
Mused  the  king  and  court  from  their  slothful  ease. 
This  disturbance  was,  however,  sjieedily  put  down 
by  Montmorency.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  whose  sister,  the  dowager-queen  of  James  V., 
sought  the  aid  of  France  to  support  her  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  government, 
a  French  alliance  was  cemented  witn  Scotland, 
and  war  declared  against  England,  which  began 
in  J  550  with  the  recovery  of  Boulogne,  and  ended 
in  1558  with  the  taking  of  Calais,  after  that  city 
hod  been  '210  years  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Curiously  enough,  while  the  king  tried  to  put 
down  heresy  with  tire  aud  sword  at  home,  he  made 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  German  reformers, 
and  sent  an  army  of  38,000  men  to  aid  Maurice 
of  Saxony  against  the  emperor ;  and  taking  the 
command  in  jierson,  mode  himself  master  of  Toul 
and  Verdun,  while  Montmorency,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  seized  ui>on  Metz,  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1556).  and  the  division 
of  his  vast  empire  between  bis  brother  Ferdinand 
and  his  son  Philip  II.,  H.  seized  the  opportune 
occasion  of  attacking  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
before  Philip  IL  had  time  to  consolidate  his  newly 


acquired  jwwers,  but  the  results  of  this  stop  wer* 
disastrous  to  France  at  every  point.  In  Italy,  the 
attack  on  Naples,  made  by  Guise  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  utterly  failed,  through  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  ]>o|K?,  and  the  energetic  advance  of 
Alva;  while  in  the  Low  Countries,  the.  French  under 
Montmorency  sustained  a  total  defeat,  in  1557,  at 
St  Queutin,  where  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
were  either  slain  or  taken  captive  by  the  troops  of 
Philip,  who  were  commanded  by  Pbilibert- Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

These  reverses  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Chateau -Cam uresis  (1559),  in  which  H.  agreed,  in 
'  exchange  for  the  r  etoratiou  of  Ham,  St  Queutin, 
.  and  Castelet,  and  the  filtration  of  Montuioreucy, 
,  to  resign  nearly  all  his  conquests  iu  the  Ixjw 
Countries,  Piedmont,  and  Southern  Italy,  including 
190  fortresses  and  strongholds.    Shortly  after,  he 
I  was  mortally  but  accidentally  wounded  in  a  tour- 
I  uament  by  Count  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble- 
J  man,  and  captain  of  his  guard.     He  died  10th 
,  July  1559. 

HENRY  III.,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
,  Catharine   de'   Medici,   was   l*»rn   in    1551,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1574.    On  the 
death  of  the  Constable  Montmorcucy,  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  his  hist 
:  campaign,  fought  in  his  16th  year,  was  sigualised 
;  by  two  decisive  victories,  gained  over  the  Pro* 
.  testauts  at  Jaruac  aud  Moncontour.    In  1573,  the 
intrigues  of  the  quecu-regeut  secured  to  him  the 
!  election  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.    He  failed, 
however,  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Polish 
nobles  ;  aud  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  tied  by  night  from  Cracow,  and  on 
his  return  to  France,  was  proclaimed  king  of  that 
country.    His  mother  and  the  huim.'  had  little  ditfi- 
culty  in  persuading  him  to  continue  the  religious 
civil  war.    The  union  of  the  Protestants  with  the 

I tarty  of  discontented  nobles,  headed  by  the  king's 
irotncr,  the  Duke  d  Alencon,  compelled  the  alarmed 
sovereign  to  grout  the  former  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  various  other  rights.    This  exas- 
jierated  the  Catholic  party,  who,  headed  by  Henry 
|  of  Guise,  formed  the  confederation  known  as  the 
Sainte  L'vfue,  the  object  of  which  was  not  merely 
to  assert  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Catholicism, 
'  but  also  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  to 
■  Guise,  and  civil  war  again  aud  again  burst  out 
with  renewed  violence. 

H.  availed  himself  of  his  intervals  of  quiet  to 
indulge  his  own  vicious  propensities  ;  and  while  hit 
mother  ruled  the  state,  and  the  Guises  were  under- 
mining his  throne,  his  days  and  nights  were  spent 
iu  an  alternation  of  the  most  dissolute  excesses,  and 
the  wildest  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  One  day  he 
might  be  Been  passing,  to  the  sound  of  music,  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  lwnd  of  young 
men  as  effeminate  as  himscli,  kuown  as  the  Mignons, 
and  surrounded  by  parrots,  monkeys,  and  pet  dogs, 
while  the  next  day  he  and  his  couiji&nious  would 
•hew  themselves  clad  in  a  jnmitent  s  dress,  wearing 
masks,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  scourges,  with 
which  they  flagellated  one  another  as  they  sang 
aloud  ]>cnitential  psalms. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1588 
finally  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  doctors 
|  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  the  people  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  and  the 
Leaguers  dissolved  the  |>arliameot  H7,  who  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
—his  mother  had  just  died— was  distracted  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  ;  and  in  his  perplexity  at 
hearing  that  Guises  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
had  been  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
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of  Na\-arrc  The  newly  reconciled  kings  advanced 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Huguenots  on  Paris,  which, 
although  gallantly  defended  by  Mayenne,  would 
probably  nave  had  to  capitulate,  bad  not  the 
current  of  events  been  suddenly  checked  through 
the  agency  of  a  fanatical  young  dominican-brother, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  who,  on  1st  August  1589, 
on  pretence  of  having  important  tidings  to  com- 
municate to  H.,  killed  him  by  plunging  a  knife 
into  bis  body.  The  murderer  was  slain  on  the 
spot  by  the  royal  guard,  and  his  victim  died  the 
following  day,  after  having  declared  his  kinsman, 
Henry  Bourbon  of  Navarre,  his  successor. 

HKNRY  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
surnamed  *  The  Great,'  and  '  The  Good,'  was  born  in 
Bearn  in  1553.  H.  was  the  third  son  of  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  Bcarn.  His 
father's  death  placed  him  under  the  sole  control  of 
his  mother  and  grandfather,  at  whose  court  he  was 
trained  to  the  practice  of  knightly  and  athletic 
exercises,  and  inured  to  the  active  habits  and  rude 
fare  common  to  the  Bernais  mountaineers.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  was  careful 
to  select  learned  men  holding  her  own  tenets  for 
his  instructors ;  and  having  discovered  that  a  plot 
was  brooding  to  remove  him  to  Spain  by  force,  to 
train  him  in  the  Catholic  faith,  she  conducted  him, 
in  1569,  to  La  Hochelle,  and  presented  him  to  the 
assembled  Huguenot  army,  with  whom  he  ]>artici- 
patcd  in  the  tattle  of  Jarnac.  H.  was  now  chosen 
chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  although,  on  account 
of  his  youth,  the  principal  command  was  vested 
in  Co'igny  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  defeats 
which  the  Huguenots  had  experienced  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  }H->ace  of  St  Germain  which  followed 
was  apparently  most  advantageous  to  their  causo, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  H.  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  After  much  opposition  on 
the  part  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1572, 
two  months  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen 
Jeanne,  which  waa  prol>ably  due  to  poison,  and 
within  less  than  a  week  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  It  had  l)een  originally  intended 
that  H.  w;is  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and 
co-religionists ;  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
of  his  professing  himself  a  CathoUc.  Throe  years  he 
remained  at  the  French  court,  virtually  a  prisoner ; 
but  at  length,  in  1576,  H  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  ot  the  queen -mother,  and  csca]»ed  to  the 
camp  of  the  Huguenots  in  Alencon,  where,  having 
revoued  his  compulsory  conversion,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  by  his  address  gained 
Beveral  signal  advantages,  which  constrained  the 
king  to  consent  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformers.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (late  Alencon)  gave  H.  the  rank  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  of  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  whde  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  in 
1589,  made  hiiu,  in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  and  as 
the  nearest  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  rightful  king  of  France,  As  a 
Protestant,  lying  under  the  l>au  of  papal  excom- 
munication, he  was  obnoxious  to  the  greater  part  of 
tiii  nation ;  and  finding  that  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of  Sjiain,  were  prepared, 
each  on  his  own  account,  to  dispute  his  claims,  he 
retired  to  the  south  until  he  could  collect  more 
troojw  and  obtain  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Germany.  His  nearly  hopeless  cause,  however, 
gradually  gained  strength  through  the  weakness  and 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Liguists,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  circumvent  the  ambitions  designs  which 
Philip*  IL  cherished  in  favour  of  bis  daughter  (niece 


of  Henry  III.),  notwithstanding  her  exclusion  by 
the  Salic  law,  proclaimed  the  aged  Cardinal  Bourbon 
king,  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  still  further  complicated 
the  interests  of  their  party.  In  1590,  H.  won  a 
splendid  victory  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry.  In  1593, 
the  assembly  of  the  States-general,  by  rejecting 
the  pretensions  of  Philip  II.,  and  insisting  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Salic  law,  smoothed  H.'s  way 
to  the  succession,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  generally  acknowledged  had 
he  not,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  minister,  De 
Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  de  Sully  (q.  v.),  formally 
professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Ronia. 
The  ceremony  of  his  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St  Denis 
in  July  1593,  filled  the  Catholics  with  joy,  and 
followed  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  the 
important  cities  of  the  kingdom,  including 
Paris,  which  oj)ene<l  its  gates  to  him  in  1594.  The 
civil  war  was  not,  however,  wholly  put  down  till 
four  years  later.  In  the  same  year.  1598,  peace  was 
concluded  between  Spain  and  Frauce  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  restored  to  the  latter  many  inij>ort- 
ant  places  in  Picardy,  and  was  otherwise  favourable 
to  the  French  king ;  but  important  as  was  this 
event,  it  was  preceded  by  a  still  more  memorable 
act,  for  on  the  15th  April,  H.  had  signed  an  edict  at 
Nantes,  by  which  he  Becured  to  Protestants  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  administration  of 
impartial  justice.  H.  was  now  left  at  liberty  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
organised through  the  long  continuance  of  civil 
war.  The  narrow-minded  policy  that  had  been 
followed  during  the  preceding  reigns  had  left  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  capital  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  civic  governors  and  large  landed 
proprietors,  who.  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
administrative  vigilance,  arrogated  almost  sovereign 
jiower  to  themselves,  raising  taxes,  and  exacting 
compulsory  services.  These  abuses  H.  completely 
stopped,  and  by  making  canals  and  roads,  and  thus 
opening  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  to  traffic  and 
commerce,  he  established  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  for  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The 
mainspring  of  these  improvements  was,  however, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  finances  under  Sully,  who, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  reduced  the  national 
debt  from  330  millions  to  50  millions  of  livres, 
although  arrears  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20 
millions  were  remitted  by  the  king  during  that 
period.  On  the  14th  May,  the  day  after  the  corona- 
tion of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  aud  wb^n 
alnmt  to  set  out  to  commence  war  in  Germany, 
H.  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravaillac 
Nineteen  times  before  attempts  had  ta-en  mads 
on  his  life,  most  of  which  hau  liecn  traced  to  the 
agency  of  the  papal  and  imjierial  courts,  and  bctice 
the  people,  in  their  grief  and  consternation,  laid 
Uavaillac's  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  grief  of  the  Parisians  was  well  nigh 
delirious,  and  in  their  fury  they  wreaked  the  m<«t 
horrible  vengeauce  on  the  murderer,  who,  however, 
bad  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
H.'s  implacable  foes,  notwithstanding  the  many 
concessions  which  he  made  to  their  order. 

Time  has  strengthened  the  high  estimate  which 
the  lower  classes  had  formed  of  their  favourite  king, 
for  although  his  faults  were  numerous,  they  M  ere 
ecli]wed  by  his  great  qualities.  Inordinate  love  of 
women  was  his  worst  fault,  and  the  cause  of  much 
evil  in  his  own  and  succeeding  reigns,  for  lu» 
prodigality  and  weak  indulgence  ts>  bin  favourite 
mistresses,  Gahrielle  d'Estrees  and  Uecrietta 
d'Entraguea,  and  his  affection  for  tl  e  natural 
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children  which  they  bore  him,  were  a  scandal  to  the  I 
cation,  ami  a  source  of  impoverishing  embarrass-  I 
nwnt  to  the  government    As  authorities  in  regard  1 
to  Henry  IL,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  addition  to  the  general 
histories  of  France,  the  following  works  may  be 
consulted  :  Anquetil,  Esprit  de  la  Ligue;  Pctitot  s 
Collation  of  Mfimiirea  ;  De  la  Saussaye,  IJu'oire  de 
Bloit;  Documents  de  tlliiL  de  France;  Matthicu, 
Hid.  de  flmri  IV.;  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Do 
Thou,   D'Aubign6,    Pasauier,    Duplesais-Mornay ; 
Capfignc,  II UL  de  la  ll* forme  et  de  la  Ligue; 
Perelixe,  Hut.  de  Henri  I Y  . 

HFXRY  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
Salo  Franconian  line,  and  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ourad  II.,  was  born  in  1017,  elected  king  of  the 
Germans  in  1026,  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  10*27,  Duke  of 
8wahia  and  Burgundy  in  1037,  succeeded  his  father 
ai  emperor  tn  1039,  and  died  in  1056.  H.,  who  J 
was  possessed  of  natural  abilities,  which  had  been  ! 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  age  pennitted,  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  efficient  rulers  of  Germany. 
By  his  vigour  he  maintained  his  ascendency  not- 
withstanding the  encroachments  of  the  church  and 
the  subordination  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Having  summoned  a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046, 
he  avaded  himself  of  the  influence  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy,  by  his  judicious  reconciliation  of 
antagonist  parties,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  a  I 
new  pope,  Clement  II.,  and  thus  brought  to  an  end 
the  scandalous  dissensions  which  wore  disturbing  | 
Christianity  tlirough  the  intrigues  of  three  rival  • 
pojies,  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  IV.  ' 
By  his  energetic  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  he  gained  opjiort unities  of  adding  new  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  states,  for  having  retaliated 
on  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  for  the  hostilities  which  he 
had  carried  on  against  the  Poles  during  the  intestine 
disorders  of  Poland,  his  decisive  successes  com- 
pelled the  Bohemian  duke  to  acknowledge  himself 
vassal  of  the  empire;  while  H.'s  campaign  against 
Hungary  had  a  similar  result,  terminating  in  1047 
in  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
emperor  over  the  kings  of  Hungary.  lie  also  secured 
powerful  vassals  in  Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

H  devoted  the  short  intervals  of  peace  which  he 
enjoy<>d  to  the  eradication  of  numerous  abuses  in 
the  churrb,  but  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
were  secretly  frustrated  by  Hildcbrand.  afterwanls 
Gregory  VII.  (q.  v.) ;  and  on  the  sudden  death  of 
H.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  the 
papal  chair  was  found  to  have  already  entered 
upon  decisive  measures  for  its  emancipation  from 
imperial  influence.  H.  distinguished  himself  aa 
the  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
especially  music.  He  also  founded  numerous  mon- 
astic schools,  over  which  he  placed  learned  monks 
of  Brittany,  and  built  several  churches,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Worms,  Mayeuce,  and  Spires,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  interred. 

HENRY  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  and 
■accessor  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  1050,  elected 
king  of  the  Germans  in  1054,  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  crowned  emperor  1084.  and  died  1106 
As  he  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  regency  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  latter,  confided  to  the  child's  mother, 
Agnes  of  Poitiers.  H.'s  perpetual  quarrels  with 
the  Saxon  princes  and  peers  occupied  his  best 
years,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  sul>se- 
quent  troubles  and  mortifications  which  have  given 
a  memorable  interest  to  his  history.  Unhappily 
for  him,  he  was  iuduced  in  1074,  after  having 
suffered  defeat  and  various  insults  at  the  hands 
of  his  Saxon  vassals,  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for 


his  intervention;  and  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  only 
too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  matter,  despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  settle 
the  differences  m  Saxony,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  own  plans,  commanded 
the  king  to  abstain  from  the  sale  and  granting  of 
benefices  while  this  quarrel  was  pending.  Before 
these  directions  reached  Germany,  H.  had,  however, 
settled  his  own  affairs  by  defeating  the  Saxon  insur- 
gents in  a  great  battle  at  Hohenourg,  taken  their 
princes  captive,  and  rebuilt  all  the  strongholds 
which  they  had  dismantled ;  while  his  councillors 
had  prosecuted  a  vigorous  business  in  the  inter- 
dicted sale  of  benefices-  H.  not  only  approved  their 
conduct,  but  res|>onded  to  the  poj»e's  remonstrances 
on  the  subject,  and  his  summon*  for  his  appearance 
at  Rome,  by  declaring,  through  an  assembly  of 
German  bishojw  and  ablwts,  which  met  at  Worms 
in  1076,  that  the  pontiff  was  deposed.  Gregory  VIL 
retaliated  by  excommunicating  and  deposing  H, 
and  absolving  his  subjects  from  all  future  obedience 
towards  him.  The  king  at  first  made  light  of  the 
sentence,  but  when  he  found  his  vassals  and 
princes  gradually  falling  nway  from  their  alle- 
giance, while  the  electors  held  a  diet  in  which  they 
declared  that  unless  the  ban  were  removed  within 
a  twelvemonth,  they  would  deprive  him  of  the 
crown,  he  submitted  ;  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
faithful  consort  and  their  eldest  son.  he  hastened, 
under  grievous  difficulties,  in  midwinter,  to  Italy, 
where  he  sought  the  pope.  For  three  days  in 
January  1077,  H.,  barefooted,  and  clothed  only 
in  the  haircloth  shirt  of  a  -tcnitent,  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  without  the  castle  gates  of  Canossa, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before 
the  pontiff  consented  to  remove  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication. 

After  this  event,  H's  courage  and  resentment 
speedily  revived ;  and  having  found  adherents  among 
the  Lombards,  he  began  a  conflict  against  the 
papal  jiower,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
investiture,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful. 
Gregory  again  excommunicated  H.,  who,  as  usual, 
retaliated  by  electing  a  new  pope,  Clement  III. 
Hastening  over  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome. 
Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  H.  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor 
by  the  anti-pope ;  but  finding  that  Hermann  of 
Luxemburg  had,  during  his  absence,  been  elected 
king  of  Germany,  ho  hastily  left  Rome  to  regain 
his  lost  power.  For  the  third  time  H  crossed 
the  Alps  in  1000,  and  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
raising  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  Clement  IIL, 
taken  Mantua,  aud  gained  many  victories  over  the 
Guelphic  princes  and  their  favourtio  pope.  Urban 
II.,  when  he  sudd  idy  learned  that  his  son  Conrad 
had  joined  his  enemies,  and  been  crowned  king  at 
Monza.  H-'s  despair  on  hearing  of  these  acts  of 
rebellion  nearly  unsettled  his  reason,  and  having 
retired  to  one  of  his  Lombard  castles,  he  remained 
for  several  years  in  seclusion  ;  but  at  length  rousing 
himself  from  his  lethargy,  he  returned  in  1096  to 
Germany,  where  the  princes  and  people  now  vied 
with  one  another  to  shew  him  their  sympathy  and 
good-will.  By  his  own  request,  his  second  son, 
Henry,  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans,  and  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  This  prince,  however, 
having  been  induced  to  rise  against  his  father  by 
Pope  Pascal  II.,  took  him  prisoner,  and  forcility 
compelled  him  to  aldicatc.  The  emperor  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  found  friends  and  safety 
at  Liege,  where  he  died,  August  7,  1106,  whUfa 
preparing  another  army  to  continue  the  struggle. 
•See,  for  the  lives  of  Henry  IIL  and  IV.,  Adamus 
Bremensis,  Hittoria  Eceletiattica  ;  Sismondi,  Italian 
Republic*;  and  Europe  during  the  Middle  A  jet; 
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Schmidt,  Histoire  dea  AlUmanda;  Soltl,  H.  IV. 
Kaiser  und  KGnig  dcr  Deutschen. 

HENRY,  surnamed  The  Navigator,  a  famous 
Portuguese  prince,  the  fourth  son  of  John  L,  king 
of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Oporto  in  1394,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in 
1415.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  up  his  | 
residence  at  the  town  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  not  far 
from  Cape  St  Vincent ;  and  while  prosecuting  the  I 
war  against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  his  sailors  reached  j 
parts  of  the  ocean  which  the  navigation  of  the  j 
time  had  long  supped  to  he  inaccessible.  The  | 
grand  ambition  of  H.  was  the  discovery  of  unknown 
regions  of  the  world.  At  Sagres  he  erected  an 
observatory,  to  which  he  attached  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youthful  scions  of  the  nobility  in  the 
sciences  necessary  to  navigation.  Subsequently,  he 
despatched  some  of  his  pupils  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  I 
the  Madeira  Islands  in  1418.  H.'s  thoughts  were 
now  directed  towards  the  auriferous  coasts  of  Guinea, 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Moors ;  and  in  1433, 
one  of  his  mariners  sailed  round  Cape  Nun,  untU  | 
then  regarded  as  the  furthest  point  of  the  earth, 
and  took,  possession  of  the  coasts  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Bojador.  Next  year,  H.  sent  out  a  larger  ship, 
which  reached  a  point*  120  miles  beyond  Cape 
Bojador;  and  at  last,  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was 
reached.  Up  to  this  period,  EL  had  borne  all  the 
expense  of  these  voyages  himself ;  henceforth,  self- 
■upporting  societies  were  formed  under  his  patron- 
age and  guidance,  and  what  had  formerly  been  the 
affair  of  a  single  individual,  now  became  the  passion 
of  a  whole  nation.  But  H.  did  not  slack  personally 
in  his  efforts.  In  1446,  his  captain,  Nuno  Tristan, 
doubled  Cape  Verd  in  Senegambia,  and  in  144S, 
Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of  the  Azores.  H. 
died  in  14G3,  after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  hU  mariners  had  reached  as  far  south  as 
Sierra  Leone.  See  Wappiius,  Untersucliungen  tihrr 
die  O'rogr.  Hnldeckungen  d*r  Portugitscn  unter  H., 
dem  Seefahrer  (Gott  1842).  See  also  Barn*  and 
Candiilo  Lusitano,  whose  Vitia  do  Infante  don 
Henrico  was  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb6 
Cournand  (Paris,  2  vols.  1781). 

HENRY,  surnamed  Tun  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
is  the  most  notable  German  prince  of  the  12th 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud, 
and  was  born  in  1129.  When  only  ten  years  of 
age,  he  lost  his  father  by  poison,  and  for  the  next 
■even  years,  his  mother,  Gertrude,  and  his  grand- 
mother, Kichenza,  ruled  his  paternal  dominions, 
while  his  uncle,  Welf  (Guelf),  administered  the 
hereditary  fiefs  of  Bavaria.  In  1146,  Henry  himself 
took  the  reins  of  government,  and  at  the  diet  of 
Frankfurt,  in  the  following  year,  he  demanded  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his 
father.  This  was  refused,  and  Henry  at  once,  in 
concert  with  his  uncle,  had  recourse  to  arms ;  but 
his  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures  of 
Conrad.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  however, 
Bavaria  was  given  up  to  him  by  his  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  His  )»ossessions  now  extended 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  Eastphalia  and  Westphalia,  with 
Engern,  and  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony  from  the 
Plane  to  the  Elbe,  acknowledged  his  authority. 
The  greater  part  of  Bavaria  belonged  to  him  as  a 
hereditary  fief,  while  his  Italian  vassals  in  the 
Gueltic  dominions  beyond  the  Alps  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  in  1157.  In  1166,  under 
the  direction  of  Hartwig,  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
•  league,  comprising  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt,  and  Hildesheim,  and  the  markgrafs 
sis 


of  Thnringia  and  Brandenburg,  was  formed  against 
him  ;  but  the  capture  of  Bremen,  and  the  storming 
of  Oldenburg  by  H,  paralysed  its  designs.  About 
this  time  he  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
soon  after  which  event  he  undertook  an  exjiedition 
to  Palestine.    During  his  absence,  his  enemies  were 
not  idle,  and  even  the  Emjieror  Frederick  displayed 
a  decided  want  of  good  faith,  conduct  which  H., 
some  time  after  his  return,  shewed  he  had  not  for- 
gotten, by  quitting  the  imperial  army  during  an 
Italian  campaign,  and  thereby  causing  Frederick  to 
lose  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  forcing  him  to  con- 
clude a  disadvantageous  treaty.    The  ein|>eror  was 
indignant,  and  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1178,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  duke.    The  numerous  enemies 
of  the  latter  again  combined  against  him ;  he  was 
summoned  to  apj)ear  at  three  different  diets,  and 
refusing,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
By  1182  his  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
he  was  forced  to  ask  mercy  of  the  emjieror  at 
Erfurt ;  but  all  that  he  could  get  was  permission  to 
retain  his  hereditary  territories  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  and  even  this  was  on  the  coudition  of 
his  going  into  exile  for  three  years.    H.,  in  conse- 
quence, betook  himself  with  his  family  to  England, 
but  returned  to  Brunswick  in  1184,  where  he  lived 
quietly.    On  the  departure  of  Frederick  for  Pales- 
tine in  1 188,  H.  was  again  necessitated  to  vithdraw 
to  England,  but  returned  in  11K9,  and  after  a  year's 
fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  him  and 
his  enemies,  by  which  a  portion  of  his  former  terri- 
tories was  restored  to  him.    He  died  at  Brunswick 
in  1195.    n.  was  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  of 
indefatigable  activity,  but  obstinate  and  passionate. 
What  raised  him  above  the  princes  of  his  time  was 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  commerce,  industry,  and 
comfort  of  his  people,  and  to  foster  literature  and 
science.    Compare  Bottiger's  Htinrich  d*r  Lotci 
Herzog  der  Sachsen  und  Jiaiern  (Hannov.  1819). 

HENRY,  Matthew,  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  the  second  son  of  Philip  Henry,  one  of  the 
2000  ministers  who  left  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  passing  of  the  1  Act  of  Uniformity,'  was  born  at 
Broad  Oak  Farmhouse,  in  Flintshire,  Octo)»er  18, 
1662.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry, 
he  began  to  preach  in  June  1686,  and  in  1687 
settled  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters 
at  Chester,  where  he  continued  for  25  years.  In 
May  1712,  he  removed  to  a  charge  at  Hackney, 
near  London,  having  refused  two  previous  invita- 
tions from  the  same  congregation.  He  died  of 
apoplexy,  June  22,  1714,  whUe  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Chester.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family  by  his 
Becond  wife.  His  principal  work  is  an  Exposition  ol 
(he  Old  and  AVm?  Testament,  in  5  vols,  folio,  1710, 
commenced  in  Novcml>er  1704,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  He  lived  to  finish  only  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  remainder  was  completed  by  various 
ministers,  whose  names  are  given  in  some  of  the 
editions.  His  first  publication,  entitled  A  Discount 
concerning  the  Js'ature  of  Schism,  34  pages  duodecimo, 
appeared  anouymonsly  in  1689.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  16% ; 
A  Scripture  Catechism,  IHY2,  8vo ;  Comtmnicant'$ 
Companion,  1704,  8vo;  Discourses  against  Vice  and 
Immorality,  1705;  A  Method  of  Prayer,  1710,  8vo  ; 
Family  Hymns;  numerous  sermons;  and  some 
religious  tract*.  His  miscellaneous  works  were 
republished  at  London  in  1830,  8vo. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  an  eminent  American  orator, 
was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  1736. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  nephew 
of  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian.    In  early 
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life,  H.  was  passionately  addicted  to  angling  and 
hunting,  and  seemed  too  indolent  to  apply  himself 
to  any  regular  occujtation.    He  managed,  however, 
to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  general  information,  and 
lie  seemed  to  possess  by  intuition  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  all  its  various  phases. 
Baring  failed  successively  in  '  store-keeping '  and 
in  farming,  he  at  length  was  induced  to  try  the 
profession  of  law.     For  a  few  years  this  seemed 
to  promise  no  better  success  than  his  former  occu- 
pations had  done,  but  having  been  employed  in 
1755  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  against  an 
unpopular  tax.  his  peculiar  talent  seemed  suddenly 
to  develop  itself ;  his  eloquence,  untaught  except  by 
the  inspiration  of  native  genius,  thrilled  the  audience, 
and  held  it  in  rapt  attention  mure  than  two  hours. 
From  that  moment  to  the  present  day  he  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  American 
or-u<irs.    He  was  a  zealous  patriot  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
when  that  state  was  deliberating  whether  or  not 
to  join   Massachusetts  in  forcibly  resisting  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  the  home-government.    H.  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  general  Congress,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  and  his 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  that 
a«*  inhly.    His  eloquence  on  that  occasion  is  said  to 
have  astonished  all  his  hearers.    In  1776,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1786  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the 
Federal  Constitution.    He  died  in  1799. 

HENRY,  Robekt,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  historian  and 
divine,  was  born  at  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire, 
February  18,  1718.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  from  1768  till  his  death  in  1790, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
In  that  city.  His  History  of  Ortat  Britain  on  a  New 
Plan— the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1771,  and  the  sixth  in  1793,  after  his  death-is  a 
respectable  performance,  and  the  '  new  plan '  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  written — viz.,  that  of 
embracing  the  social  aspects  of  successive  iteriods, 
and  thus  tracing  the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
Great  Britain — was  unquestionably  an  improvement 
on  anything  that  had  been  done  before;  but  the 
work  has  no  pretensions  to  critical  acumen  or 
even  strict  accuracy,  and  consequently  is  now  of 
little  value. 

HENRY,  William,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  horn  in  1774  in  Manchester,  and  died  in  1836 
at  Pendlebory  near  that  city.  After  studying 
medicine  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  under  the 
guidance  of  Drs  Pcrcival  and  Ferriar,  H.  attended 
the  lectures  of  Black,  Gregory,  &c,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  session  1796—1796.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  superintending  a  chemical  business  which"  had 
been  established  by  his  father,  he  returned  to 
Edin burgh  in  1805,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that  university  in  1807. 
From  that  time  till  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  allied  subjects  of  chemistry 
and  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  papers 
in  the  Philwphkal  Transactions  (chiefly  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  gases) ;  and  his  Element*  of  Expe- 
rimental Chemistry,  in  two  volumes,  which  was 
published  in  1799,  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in 
1829,  an  almost  unparalleled  success  for  a  purely 
scientific  work.  H,  like  Dr  Wollaston,  made  the 
remits  of  science,  obtained  by  the  most  original  and 
difficult  researches,  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  few  persons  have  contributed  more 
effectually  by  the  application  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 


Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  him  and  to  Dalton  for  their  high 
scientific  character. 

HE'PAR  (Gr.  hepar,  the  liver)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  various  compounds 
of  sulphur,  from  their  brown,  liver-like  colour;  of 
these,  Hepar  sulphuris,  which  is  in  reality  a  mix- 
ture of  tersulphido  of  potassium  and  some  oxysalta 
of  potash,  is  the  best  known. — Hepatic,  belonging 
to  the  liver ;  as,  hejxitie  artery,  veiu,  duct,  Ac. — 
Hkfatica.  This  term  has  been  given  by  writer* 
on  materia  medico,  to  medicines  which  affect  the 
liver  aud  its  ap[iemlages.  The  hepntica  may  be 
employed  (1)  to  modify  the  secretion  of  bile;  (2) 
to  remove  pain  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder,  or  pain 
and  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts ;  or  (3)  to  relieve 
enlargements  and  other  affections  of  the  liver. 

HEPATICJS.  or  LIVERWORTS,  a  natural  order 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  included  among  mosses  by 
the  older  ootanists.  They  have 
generally  a  leafy  stem ;  more 
rarely  they  are  expanded  into 
a  leaf-like  form.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  of  two  kinds, 
antheridia  and  pistillidia,  as  in 
mosses ;  the  sj  tore-cases  (cap- 
sules, matured  piatillidia)  have 
no  operculum  ;  open  when  ripe 
by  4—8  valves,  more  rarely  t>y 
teeth ;  and  generally  contain, 
along  with  the  spores,  spiral 
filaments  called  elaters.  Each 
elater  consists  of  two  spiral 
fibres,  which,  whilst  the  spore- 
case  is  unbroken,  remain  coded 
up  together  within  an  oval  cell ; 
but  when,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  mature  s|>ore-caBe,  the  outer 
pressure  is  removed,  their  elas- 
ticity bursts  their  cells,  and  as 
they  suddenly  extend  them- 
selves, they  aid  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  spores.  The  H.  are 
found  in  situations  generally 
similar  to  those  of  mosses ;  and 
are  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe  ;  but  the  greater  number 
belong  to  warm  climates,  where 
they  often  grow  on  the  bark, 
and  even  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Some  botanists  divide  H.  into 
three  orders,  Jangermanniacea, 
Afarchantiarea;  and  Jticciacttn. 

HEPATITIS  (Or.  hepar,  the  EhUer  j 
liver),  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Marcban'tia : 
Hepatitis  is  a  rare  disease  in  a,  eUn-r ;  A,  i 
temperate  latitudes,  and  in 
tropical  climates  is  often  so  acute  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  to  admit  but  little  of  medical  treatment. 
It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  right  side  and 
shoulder,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  (see  Abdomen),  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver  as  detected  by  the  hand  and  by  j*ercussion, 
often  vomiting,  always  fever,  with  more  or  less  loss 
of  appetite  and  a  foul  tongue.  Not  unfmjuently 
there  is  Jaundice  (q.  v.).  The  disease  sometimes 
ends  in  abscesses,  which  may  require  to  be  opened 
externally.  The  treatment  is  complicated,  and 
cannot  be  ventured  upon  without  professional  assist- 
ance. The  other  diseases  of  the  liver  will  be  treated 
of  under  Liver,  Diseases  or. 

HEPHAESTUS.  SeeVnxAN. 

HE'PTAGON,  a  plane  figure  of  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles ;  when  the  aides  and  a 
the  figure  is  a  regular  heptagon, 
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hitherto  failed  to  discover  a  method  of  inscribing 
the  heptagon  in,  or  of  circumscribing  it  about  a 
circle,  and  the  problem  is  talieved  by  many  to  be, 
like  'the  triaection  of  an  angle,'  impossible  of 
solution  by  the  ancient  geometry. 

HEPTARCHY,  The,  is  the  name  given  to 
■even  kingdoms  said  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Saxons  in  England.  See  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
common  idea  is,  that  these  seven  kingdoms  were 
contemporaneous  ;  bvit  all  that  can  1m>  safely  asserted 
is,  that  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was 
peopled  by  various  tribes,  of  which  the  leading 
occu j  nation  was  war ;  and  that  sometimes  one  was 
conquered,  sometimes  another.  At  no  time  was 
there  a  counterpoise  of  power  among  seven  of  them, 
so  that  they  could  be  said  to  have  a  separate, 
much  less  an  independent  existence.  Still,  seven 
names  do  survive  (some  authorities  adding  an 
eighth).  The  king  of  the  one  that  had  the  for- 
tune to  lie  most  powerful  for  the  time  being,  was 
styled  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of  Britain,  but  in  most 
instances  the  power  of  this  supposed  ruler  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  territory  must  have  been  very 
small.  Under  Egbert,  Wessex  rose  to  l»e  supreme, 
and  virtually  swallowed  up  the  others.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  seven  kingdoms  commonly 
said  to  have  formed  the  Heptarchy  : 

1.  Kent,  after  the  liattle  of  Creccanford,  in  which 
4000  Britons  were  slain,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Britons,  and  became  the  kingdom  of  their  con- 
querors, a  band  of  Jutes,  who  had  come  in  446  A.n. 
to  serve  Vortigcrn,  king  of  the  Picts,  as  mercenaries, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hen  gist  and  Horsa,  who 
were  little  other  than  pirates.  Hengist  Iiecamc 
king  of  Kent,  and  his  Bon  Eric  or  Aesc  succeeded 
him,  and  from  him  his  descendants,  the  kings  of 
Kent,  were  called  Aescingas.  In  796,  Kent  .was  con- 
quered by  Cenwulf,  king  of  Mcrcia;  and  aUmt  823 
both  were  conquered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  appointed  Ins  son  Ethelwulf  king  of  Kent, 
which  hereafter,  though  separate  in  name,  was 
really  sutiordinate  to  Wessex. 

2.  Sussex,  partially  conquered  about  477,  and 
wholly,  before  491,  by  Ella  the  Saxon,  who  was  the 
first  Wetwalda  of  Britain.  Sussex  submitted  to 
Egliert  of  Wessex  in  828,  and  his  son  AtheUtane 
governed  it  under  him. 

3.  Wessex,  though  fluctuating  in  extent,  as  all 
the  kinu'doms  did,  included  Surrey,  Hants,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  jwrt  of  Cornwall.  It  was  fonuded  alxrat  494 
by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  son,  '  Ealdonnen '  or 
leaders  of  the  '  old  Saxons.'  King  Egbert,  who 
returned  from  a  flight  to  Gaul  in  800,  and  ruled 
from  that  year  tdl  his  death  in  836,  was,  as  a 
conqueror,  the  most  successful  of  all  these  Saxon 
kings.  When  he  died,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  Ethelwulf  and  Athelstane,  the 
former  taking  Wessex  Projter,  and  the  bitter  Kent, 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Another  Athelstane, 
who  succeeded  in  925  to  Mercia  and  Wessex,  con- 
quered Exeter,  and  assumed  Northumbria,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Welsh,  and  some  formal  submission 
from  the  Britons  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Danes 
and  Scots.  He  appears  occasionally  to  have  held 
witenagemotca  or  Saxon  parliaments  of  subordi- 
nate chiefs  {suhrrguli),  and  at  one  of  these,  Constan- 
tine,  king  of  Scotland,  ap(»eared  as  a  suhregulut. 
But  Athelstane  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  Alfred  the  Great,  belong  to  the  history 
of  England,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Saxon  states  and 
kings  After  Egbert. 

4  Essex,  which  comprised  also  Middlesex,  if  ever 
independent,  was  so  about  530  A.  D. ;  but  early 
in  the  7th  c.  it  became  subject  to  Mercia,  and  fell 
with  it  to  Wessex  in  823.   This  state  and  Si 


and  Wessex  were  founded  by  the  old  Saxons ;  the 

remaining  three  by  the  .Angles  who  came  from 
Holstein,  and  gave  their  name  to  England, 

5.  Northumbria  consisted  of  Bcrnicia  and  Deira, 
which  were  at  first  separate  and  independent  states. 
The  former  comprised  Northumberland  and  all 
Scotland  south  of  the  Forth,  and  was  founded  by 
Ida  about  560.  The  latter  comprised  Cumberland, 
Durham,  York,  and  Lancaster,  and  was  founded  by 
Ella  the  Angle  about  the  same  date.  These  two 
were  united  aliout  655,  and  as  Northumbria,  they 
submitted  to  Egliert  in  829. 

6.  East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge,  was  founded  about  571  by  Uffa,  and 
from  him  its  kings  were  named  Uftingas.  In  883.  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Danes,  and  was  only  restored 
to  Saxon  rule  by  Athelstane  in  925. 

7.  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Crida  or  Creoda  in  585.  Three-quarters  of  a 
century  later,  it  was  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Northumbria,  but  it  recovered  its  indejiendence,  and 
retained  it  until  Egbert  subdued  it.  Canute  the 
Dane  had  it  and  Northumbria  ceded  to  him  in  1016, 
iust  before  Edmund  Ironside's  death  allowed  him  to 
become  king  of  England,  and  the  Danes  to  obtain 
the  ascendency  over  the  Saxons,  for  which  they 
had  been  striving,  at  intervals,  for  five  generations. 
Compare  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  EngUA 
Commomcealth  (2  vols.  Lond.  1832). 

HERA.   See  Juno. 

HERACLEI'A,  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Gnecia, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aciris  (the  modern 
Agri),  a) .out  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was  founded 
about  432  B.c,  and  although  under  the  Romans 
it  l>ecame  a  pros|>eroua,  important,  and  refined 
city,  it  never  acquired  any  historical  prominence. 
When  it  fell  into  decay,  is  not  known,  but  at  the 
present  day  little  more  remains  to  mark  its  site 
than  heajw  of  rubbish.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  a  large  number  of  coins,  ranking  among 
the  very  finest  relics  of  antiquity,  there  have  been 
discovered  certain  brouze  tables,  known  as  the 
Tainting  Ileradremen,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Le* 
Julia  MuHicijMtli*  (45  B.  a),  and  forming  one  of  the 
princinal  authorities  for  a  knowledge  of  the  muni- 
cipal  law  of  ancient  Italy.  This  inscription  has 
been  published  by  Muraton,  Savigny,  and  others. 

H  ER  ACLEI'DiG.  This  term  means,  in  its  widest 
sense,  all  'the  descendants  of  Heracles'  (Hercules), 
of  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  district  of  Greece, 
but  is  specially  applied  to  those  adventurers  who, 
founding  their  claims  on  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised 
a  portion  of  the  land),  joined  the  Dorians  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  were  five 
different  expeditions,  the  last  and  greatest  occurring 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  leaders  of 
this  fast  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  ami  Aristo- 
demus,  sons  of  Aristoniachus.  They  defeated  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  and  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
and  thus  gained  iwasession  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Myceme.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  quickly 
submitted  to  them,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
divide  the  spoil.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus ;  Laoediemou 
to  Pro eli*  and  Eurystheus,  the  sons  of  Aristodenius  ; 
and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes.  This  story  of  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidte  touches  on  the  historical 
period,  and  though  there  is  much  of  fable  and 
tradition,  yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  records. — See  Mailer's 
Dorians,  Thirlwall's  and  Grote's  Greece. 


HERACLEI'TUS,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flourished  about  buO 
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B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  much,  and  to 
have  been  very  sorrowfully  impressed  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  fellow-creatures,  whence,  according  to 
old  traditions,  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  the 
'weeping  philosopher,'  in  contrast  to  Democxitus, 
'  the  laughing  philosopher.'  He  died  at  the  ape  of 
60.  The  result  of  H.'s  researches  and  meditations 
was  a  work  on  the  nature  of  things,  said  to  have 
been  entitled  Peri  Pkyteos  (On  Mature).  Such 
fragments  of  it  as  remain  were  collected  and 
elucidated  by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann  s  Museum  der  A  Urrthumswutaentcha  fieri  (voL  i. 
part  3,  Berlin,  1605).  From  these,  it  appears  that 
ne  considered  fire  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
phenomena,  and  the  original  substance  out  of 
which  they  have  all  been  evolved.  H.  was  neither 
a  very  original  nor  a  very  coherent  thinker,  and  his 
speculations  deserve  little  attention. 

HERA  CLIUS,  a  Byzantine  emperor  (610— €41), 
of  splendid  but  fitful  genius,  was  descended  from  a 
line  of  brave  ancestors,  and  was  born  in  Cappadocia 
about  575  a.  D.    His  father,  also  named  Heraclius, 
was  exarch  or  governor-general  of  Africa.  Regarding 
H.'s  youth  we  know  almost  nothing;  but  when 
upwards  of  thirty,  he  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
(which   proved  successful)  against   the  emperor 
Phocaa,  whose  horrible  cruelties  had  made  him 
universally  detested.    In  610,  H.,  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet,  appeared  at  Constantinople  :  the  citizens  rose 
in  relwlhon,  Phocaa  was  beheaded,  and  H.  saluted 
emj»eror  in  his  stead.    His  fellow-conspirators  were 
richly  rewarded.    The  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  at  this  time  was  deplorable.  Factions  within 
and  the  barbarians  without  had  almost  reduced  it 
to  ruin,  so  that  years  elapsed  before  H.  coidd  put 
forth  any  vigorous  efforts  for  its  reorganisation. 
His  most  powerful  enemies  in  the  north  were  the 
Avari,  who,  in  619,  plundered'  the  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  nearly  captured  H. 
himself,  and  are  said  to  have  carried  with  them  to 
their  homes  beyond  the  Danube  250,000  prisoners. 
The  whole  western  empire  had  by  this  time  been 
seized  by  the  Slaves,  Lombards,  Visigoths,  and  other 
tribes  ;  "hut  by  far  the  most  alarming  conquests 
were  those  made  in  the  Kast  by  the  Persian  king, 
Cho*n*a  IT.    In  615,  Sarliar,  the  Persian  general, 
•tunned  and  plundered  Jerusalem.    The  same  fate 
befell  Alexandria  in  the  following  year,  after  which 
all  Eeypt  yielded  to  the  victorious  Sarl>ar,  who  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Abyssinia    By  stopping  the  export 
of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  he  likewise 
caused  a  severe  famine  in  the  latter  city.    In  the 
same  year  (616),  the  Persians  besieged  and  captured 
Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople.    H.  at  first 
tried  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies,  but  flushed 
with  their  triumphs,  they  refused,  and  even  put  his 
arubasKadors  to  death.    Probably,  the  emperor,  who 
was  now  laying  his  platos  for  taking  a  magnificent 
levenge  on  the  Persians,  was  not  greatly  displeased 
at  their  refusal.     Having,  after  a  whole  year  of 
laborious  discipline,  organised  an  army  composed 
of   Greeks  and  barbarians,  he,  in  622,  shipped 
bis  troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  sailed  for  Cilicia. 
Having  landed,  he  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Issus, 
completely   routed   a   Persian   army  despatched 
against  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  passes 
of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  into  the  province 
of  Pontus,  where  his  soldiers  wintered.    In  624,  he 
crossed  Armenia,  conquered  several  of  the  Perso- 
Caucasian  countries,  and  reached  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Here  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the 
Kh&zarB,  who  ruled  over  the  sterde  regions  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  river  Ural.    By  the 
a-ssistance  of  these  and  other  barbarians,  he  attacked 
Media,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  south  as  Ispahan. 
Before  going  into  winter-quarters,  he  again  utterly 


defeated  the  main  body  of  the  Persians,  commanded 
by  Chosroes  himself.  In  625,  H.  descended  from 
the  Caucasus  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  proceeded 
into  Cilicia,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement  took 
place  between  him  and  Sarbar;  the  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  Sarbar  fled  to 
Persia.  During  the  next  two  years  (626—628),  the 
glory  of  H.  culminated.  He  carried  the  war  inte 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  in  December 
627,  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of  Rbazates,  the  Persian 
general,  near  the  junction  of  the  Little  Zab  and  the 
Tigris.  An  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  A  few  days  "after.  H.  took  Artemita 
op  Dastagerd,  the  favourite  residence  of  Chosroes, 
and  here  the  Arabic  historians  exhaust  byperbole 
in  attempting  to  state  the  enormous  treasure  which 
the  Byzantine  emperor  captured.  Chosroe'B  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death  by  orders 
of  his  son  and  successor  Siroes,  who  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  H.,  by  which  the  Persians 
gave  up  all  their  former  conquests.  The  fame  of  H. 
now  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  ambassadors 
came  to  him  from  the  remotest  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West ;  but  a  new  and  terrible  enemy  suddenly 
arose  in  the  South.  The  Arabs,  filled  with  the 
ardour  of  a  new  and  fierce  faith,  had  just  set  out  on 
their  career  of  sanguinary  proselytism.  The  war 
begun  during  the  life  of  the  Prophet  himself,  was 
continued  by  his  successors,  Abubekr  and  Omar.  II. 
no  longer  commanded  the  Byzantine  forces  himself, 
but  wasted  his  days  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
partly  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  partly  in  wretched 
theological  disputations.  His  mighty  energies  were 
quite  relaxed ;  and  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
.Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  were  in 
the  handi  of  the  califs.    H.  died  in  641. 

HE'RALD  (derivation  uncertain),  an  officer  whose 
duty  consists  in  the  regulation  of  armorial  bearings, 
the  marshalling  of  processions,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  ages, 
heralds  were  highly  honoured,  ami  enjoyed  important 
privileges  ;  their  functions  also  included  the  bear- 
ing of  messages,  whether  of  courtesy  or  defiance, 
between  royal  or  knightly  personages;  the  superin- 
tending and  registering  of  trials  by  battle,  tourna* 
meuts,  jousts,  and  all  chivalric  exercises ;  the  com- 
putation of  the  slain  after  battle;  and  the  recording 
of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  falling  or  surviving  combat- 
ants. The  office  of  herald  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
origin  of  coat-armour.  The  principal  heraldic  officers 
are  designed  kiugs-of-arins  or  kings-at-arms,  and 
the  novitiates  or  learners  are  styled  pursuivants, 
were  originally  created  with  much  cere- 
■re  now  splinted  by  the  Earl  Marshal 
in  England,  and  by  the  Lyou  King-of- Arras  in 
Scotland.  There  are  now  in  England  three  kings. 
at- arms,  named  by  their  offices  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy ;  six  heralds — Somerset,  Chester,  W  incisor, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York ;  and  four  pursui- 
vants, called  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  Blue  Mantle, 
and  Rouge  Croix.  The  heralds  have  no  official 
connection  with  the  districts  from  which  they  take 
their  titles,  and  there  have  been  at  different  periods 
other  heralds,  whose  titles  are  now  laid  aside ; 
heralds  extraordinary  have  also  sometimes  been 
created,  as  Edmonson,  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  in 
1764.  In  Scotland,  the  principal  heraldic  officer  it 
the  Lyon  King-at-arms  ;  and  there  are  six  heralds 
— Snowdoun,  Albany,  Ross,  Rothesay,  Marehtnont, 
and  Hay ;  and  five  pursuivants — Unicorn,  Carrickv 
Kintyre,  Ormond,  and  Bute.  Ireland  has  one  king- 
at-arms,  Ulster ;  two  heralds,  Cork  and  Dublin  ; 
and  two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior  bears 
the  title  of  Athlonc,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
pursuivant  of  St  Patrick. 
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The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consists  of  an 
nibroidcred  satin  tabard  or  surcoat  of  the  royal 
arms,  and  a  collar  of  SS    See  Kixg-at-arms, 
Pursuivant,  Heralds'  Colleof.. 

HE'RALDRY  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  multifarious  duties  devolving  on  a  herald 
(see  Hbrald)  ;  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  in 
which  we  shall  here  consider  it,  it  is  the  science  of 
armorial  bearings.  After  occupying  for  ages  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  forming  an  imj>ortant 
branch  of  a  princely  education,  the  study  of  heraldry 
fell,  in  later  times,  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and 
was  al>andoned  to  coach-painters  and  undertakers,  a 
degradation  owing  in  part  to  the  endless  tissue  of 
follies  and  mystifications  that  had  been  interwoven 
with  it.  Modern  criticism  has  rescued  heraldry 
from  the  pedantries  and  follies  of  the  heralds,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  new  interest,  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
historical  investigations. 

Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of 
nations  and  individuals  distinguishing  themselves 
by  particular  emblems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can 
properly  be  called  armorial  bearings  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  shields  of  the 
French  knights  in  the  first  crusade  presented  a 
plain  face  of  iwlished  metal,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  heraldic  devices  having  been  in  use  in 
the  second  crusade  in  1147.  But  the  Anglo- Norman 
poet  Wace,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  |>art  of  the 
12th  c,  mentions  devices  or  cognizances  as  being  in 
use  among  the  Normans,  'that  no  Norman  might 
perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  nor  one  Frenchman 
kill  another;'  and  Wace  is  curiously  corroborated 
by  the  Bayeux  tajiestry  of  the  12th  c,  where  there 
arc  figures  of  animals  on  the  shields  of  the  invaders, 
while  the  Saxon  shields  have  only  borders  or  crosses. 
The  rude  devices  on  these  shields  have  nothing 
approaching  to  an  armorial  form  or  disposition,  yot 
it  is  prolwdile  that  systematic  heraldry  sprang  out 
of  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  assumed 
that  hereditary  character  which  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  armorial  bearings.  Some  sort  of  armorial 
insignia  were  depicted  on  the  shields  used  iu  the 
third  crusade,  which  took  place  in  1 18!) ;  and  in  tho 
same  half  century  originated  the  fleurs-de-lis  of 
France  and  the  lions  of  England.  The  transmission 
of  arms  from  father  to  son  seems  to  have  been  fully 
recognised  in  the  13th  c,  and  in  the  practice  then 
introduced  of  embroidering  the  family  insignia  on 
the  surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail, 
originated  the  expression  coat  of  arm*.  Arms  were 
similarly  embroidered  on  the  jupon,  cyclas,  and 
tabard,  which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  a  practice 
which  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  tabard  came  to  be  entirely  disused  except  by 
heralds,  who  still  continue  to  wear  on  their  tabards 
the  royal  arms. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  usage  of  arms 
grew  up  into  the  systematised  form  which  it  assumes 
in  the  works  of  the  established  writers  on  heraldry. 
Tho  principal  existing  data  for  tracing  its  progress 
are  English  rolls  of  arms  yet  extaut  of  the  times 
of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  III.  The 
earliest  formal  treatises  date  no  further  back  than 
the  end  of  the  14th  c,  before  which  time  the  whole 
historical  ]>art  of  the  subject  had  been  obscured  by 
a  tissue  of  gratuitous  fictions,  which  has  misled 
most  subsequent  writers  up  to  a  very  recent  |>criod. 
The  professors  ot  the  science  represent  the  heraldry 
of  the  10th  and  Uth  ceuturies  as  equally  sharply 
defined  with  that  of  the  15th  and  16th.  The  arms 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  are  described 
with  all  their  differences  ;  arms  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  to  Charlemagne,  and  even 
to  half-mythical  persons  and  heroes  of  classical 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  this  fictitious 


heraldry  understood  and  systematised  early  in  the 
14th  century.  The  arms  traditionally  considered  to 
be  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  sculptured 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  every  knight  assumed 
what  arras  he  pleased,  without  consulting  sove- 
reign or  king-at-arms.  Animals,  plants,  imaginary 
monsters,  things  artificial,  and  objects  fainiuar  to 
pilgrims,  were  all  fixed  on ;  and  whenever  it  was 
possible,  the  object  chosen  was  one  whose  name  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  in  sound  to  suggest  the  name 
or  title  of  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  early  arms  were  generally  arme$  parUmlm, 
though  the  allusion  has  in  many  cases  ceased 
to  be  intelligible  from  the  old  name  of  the  object 
being  forgotten.  The  charge  fixed  on  was  used  with 
great  latitude,  singly  or  repeated,  or  in  any  way 
which  the  bearer  chose,  or  the  form  of  his  shield 
suggested.  But  as  coats  of  arms  became  more  nume- 
rous, confusion  often  arose  from  different  knights 
adopting  the  same  symbol ;  and  this  confusion  was 
increased  by  a  practice  which  crept  in  of  sovereign* 
or  feudal  chiefs  allowing  their  arms,  or  part  of  them, 
to  be  borne  as  a  mark  of  honour  by  their  favourite 
followers  iu  battle.  Hence  different  coats  of  aruu 
came  in  many  instances  so  closely  to  resemble  each 
other,  that  it  was  imperative,  for  distinction's  sake, 
that  the  fancy  of  the  liearer  should  be  restrained, 
and  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  number  and 
position  of  the  charges,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
animals  represented.  This  necessity  led.  in  the 
course  of  tune,  to  the  systematising  of  herahlry,  a 
process  which  the  rolls  alluded  to  shew  us  was  going 
on  gradually  throughout  the  13th  and  14th  centuritA 
By  the  time  that  heraldry  was  consolidated  into  * 
science,  its  true  origin  had  been  lost  eight  of,  and 
the  credulity  and  Fertility  of  imagination  of  the 
heralds  led  them  to  iuvest  the  most  common  chary** 
with  mystical  meanings,  and  to  trace  their  original 
adoption  to  the  desire  of  commemorating  the  adven- 
tures or  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  farmhej 
who  bore  them.  The  legends  ascribing  an  origin 
of  this  sort  to  the  early  armorial  bearings  have,  in 
nearly  all  instances  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
investigate  them,  turned  out  to  be  fabrications.  It 
was  only  when  heraldry  began  to  asrfume  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  that  augmentations  of  a  commemorative 
character  were  granted,  one  of  the  earliest  known 
instances  licing  the  heart  added  to  the  coat  of 
Douglas  on  his  carrying  the  heart  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  to  Palestine.  After  the  science  became 
thoroughly  systematised,  augmentations  and  new 
coats  were  often  granted  with  a  reference  to  the 
sunjiosed  symbolical  meanings  of  the  charges. 

In  Englaud,  the  assumption  of  arms  by  private 

tiersous  was  first  restrained  by  a  proclamation  of 
fenry  V.,  which  prohibited  every  one  who  had  do; 
borne  arms  at  Agincourt  to  assume  them,  except 
in  virtue  of  inheritance  or  a  grant  from  the  crown. 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule,  heralds' 
visitations  or  processions  through  the  counties  were 
instituted,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  See  Vlmtatiox 
of  Arms. 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  of  arms  is  executed  by 
the  Heralds'  College  in  Englaud,  the  Lyon  Court 
in  Scotland,  and  the  College  of  Arms  in  Ireland. 
No  one  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  entitled  to 
bear  arms  without  a  hereditary  claim  by  descent,  ur 
a  grant  from  the  competent  authority  ;   and  the 
wrongful  assumption  of  arms  is  an  act  for  which 
the  assumer  may  be  subjected  to  jienaltic*.  See 
Heralds'  College,  and  Lyon  Court.    The  u»e 
I  of  arms,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully*  subject* 
I  the  bearer  of  them  to  an  annual  tax     It  is  illegal 
I  to  use  without  authority  not  only  t  coat  of 
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but  even  a  crest.  Any  figure  or  device  placed  on 
t  heraldic  wreath  (see  \V  heath)  is  considered  a 
crest  lu  questions  with  the  Heralds'  College  or  Lyon 
Court,  m  well  as  in  questions  with  the  Commis- 
sioner* of  Inland  Revenue.  It  shews  how  deeply 
tL«  passion  for  outward  distinction  is  implanted  in 
human  nature,  when  we  find  people  in  countries 
inch  m  the  United  States,  where  all  differences  of 
rank  are  theoretically  repudiated,  assuming  heraldic 
devices,  each  man  at  his  own  hand. 

Reside*  individuals,  communities  and  states  are 
entitled  to  the  nse  of  arms,  and  heralds  have  classi- 
fied arms,  in  respect  of  the  right  to  hear  them, 
under  the  following  ten  heads  :  1.  Arms  of  dominion ; 
the  arms  borne  l»y  sovereigns  as  annexed  to  their 
territories.  2.  Arms  of  pretension,  which  sovereigns 
hare  borne,  who,  though  not  in  possession,  claim  a 
rijht  to  the  territories  to  which  the  arms  belong. 
Thus,  England  bore  the  arms  of  France  from  the 
time  of  Kdward  III.  till  1801.  3.  Arms  of  community  ; 
the  arms  of  bishops'  sees,  abbeys,  universities,  towns, 
and  corporations.  4.  Anns  of  assumption ;  arms 
which  one  has  a  right  to  assume  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign-  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  arms  of 
a  prisoner  at  war  may  be  borne  by  his  captor,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  heirs.  •">.  Arms  of  patron - 
a£e;  added  by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  the 
manor,  patrons  of  benefices,  kc,  to  their  family 
arms,  as  a  token  of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction. 

6.  Arms  of  succession,  borne  quartered  with  the 
family  arms  by  those  who  inherit  fiefs  or  manors, 
other  by  will,  entail,  or  donation.  Thus,  the  Dukes 
of  Athnie,  as  having  been  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
quarter  the  arms  of  that  island,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  quarters  the  arms  of  the  lordship  of  Lorn. 

7.  Arms  of  alliance,  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  heiresses, 
t<>  .«huw  their  maternal  descent.  8.  Arms  of  adoption, 
home  by  a  stranger  in  blood,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  a 
testator.  The  last  of  a  family  may  adopt  a  stranger 
to  bear  his  name  and  arms  and  jiossess  his  estate. 
Arms  of  adoption  can  only  be  borne  with  permission 
of  a  sovereign  or  king-at-anns.  9.  Anns  of  con- 
cession ;  augmentations  granted  by  a  sovereign  of 
part  of  his  royal  arms,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  a 
usage  which,  we  already  observed,  obtained  in  the 
earliest  days  of  heraldry  ;  and  hence  the  prevalence 
among  annorial  l>earings  of  the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lis, 
and  the  eagle,  the  bearings  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Kngland  and  Scotland,  of  France,  and  of  Germany, 
l'l  Paternal  or  hereditary  arms,  transmitted  by  the 
first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 

A  coat  of  arms  is  composed  of  charges  depicted  on 
an  escutcheon  representing  the  old  knightly  shield. 
The  word  escutcheon  is  derived  from  the  French 
frutton,  which  signified  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings,  in  contradistinction  from  feu,  a  shield 
••  rally.  The  shields  in  use  in  England  and  France 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  were  in  shape  not 
online  a  boy's  kite,  a  form  which  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians ;  but  when  they 
became  the  recipients  of  armorial  bearings,  they 
were  gradually  flattened  and 
shortened.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  the  escutcheon  has 
been  most  frequently  repre- 
sented on  seals  as  of  something 
approaching  to  a  triangular  form, 
with  the  |>oint  downwards,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  that  the 
shield  of  a  lady  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  of  a  knight-banneret 
square.  To  facilitate  descrip- 
tion, the  surface  or  field  of  the 
escutcheon  has  been  divided  into  nine  points  (fig.  1), 
technically  distinguished  by  the  following  names: 
A,  the  dexter  chief  point;  B,  the  middle  chief;  C, 


the  sinister  chief ;  D.  the  honour  or  collar  point 
E,  the  fess  point;  F,  the  nombril  or  navel  point; 
G,  the  dexter  base  point ;  H,  the  middle  base ;  and  L 
the  sinister  base  point  It  will  be  nlmerved  that  the 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called 
from  their  {tosition  in  relation  not  to  the  eye  of  th# 
spectator,  but  of  the  supjwsed  bOMPSr  of  the  shield. 

Coats  of  arms  are  distinguished  from  one  anotbei 
not  only  by  the  charges  or  objects  borne  on  them 
but  by  the  colour  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field 
on  which  they  are  placed.  The  field  may  lie  of  ono 
colour,  or  of  more  than  one,  divided  by  a  partition 
line  or  lines  varying  in  fonn.  The  first  thing,  then, 
to  be  mentioned  in  blazoning  a  shield  —  that  is, 
describing  it  in  technical  language  -  is  the  colour,  or, 
as  it  is  heraldically  called,  tincture  of  the  field. 
Tinctures  are  either  of  metal,  colour  strictly  >o 
called,  or  fur.  The  metals  used  in  heraldry  are  two 
— gold,  termed  or,  and  silver,  argent— represented  in 
painting  by  yellow  ami  white.  The  colours  are  live 
— red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple,  known  as  <julea, 
azure,  mxiile,  rert,  aud  purpart.  Metals  and  colours 
arc  indicated  in  uncoloured  heraldic  engravings  by 
points  and  hatched  lines,  an  invention  ascribed  to 
Father  Silvestro  di  Petraaaneta,  an  Italian  herald  of 
the  17th  century.  Or  (lig.  2}  is  represented  by  point*; 
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for  argent,  the  field  is  left  plain.  Quiet  is  denote 
by  perpendicular,  and  azure,  by  horizontal  lines ; 
mUe,  by  lines  perpendicular  and  horizontal  crossing 
each  other ;  vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter 
chief  to  sinister  l>nse  ;  purpure,  by  diagonal  lines 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  Tho  fun  were 
originally  but  two,  ermine  and  fair,  The  former  is 
represented  by  black  H|>ots  resembling  those  of  the 
fur  of  the  animal  called  the  ermine,  on  a  white 
ground.  Voir,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  fur 
of  a  squirrel,  bluish-gray  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly,  is  expressed  by  blue  and  white  shields,  or 
bells  in  horizontal  rows,  the  bases  of  the  white  rest- 
ing on  the  bases  of  the  blue.  It  the  vair  is  of  any 
other  colours  than  white  and  blue,  they  must  l>e 
specified.  Various  modifications  i,f  these  furs  were 
afterwards  introduced,  among  others,  erinim*,  or 
ermine  with  the  field  sable  and  the  s]<ots  argent ; 
erminitea,  with  a  red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  Mack 
s]K>t;  peon,  with  the  field  sable,  and  the  spots  or; 
cuunter-rair,  or  vair  with  the  Udls  of  one  tincture 
placed  base  to  I  vase ;  and  potent  counter-potent,  van 
with  crutch- shaped  figures  instead  of  India. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal 
should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor  colour  on  colour; 
a  rule  more  ngidly  adhered  to  in  English  than  in 
foreign  heraldry.    We  have  one  remarkable  tr.un- 

S;resBion  of  it  in  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Jcrusi- 
em  founded  by  the  Crusaders,  which  are  argent,  a 
cross  potent  between  four  crosses  or.  A  recog- 
|  nised  exception  exists  wherever  a  charge  lies  over  a 
field  |>artly  of  metal  ami  partly  of  colour,  or  wberd 
an  animal  is  (see  infra)  attired,  anned,  imguled, 
crowned,  or  chained  with  a  tincture  different  tmm 
that  of  his  body.  Marks  of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons, 
and  bordures  are  also  exempted  from  the  general 

in 
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ruts,  being,  according  to  some  heralds,  not  laid  on 
the  shield,  but  cousu  or  sewed  to  it 

Everything  contained  in  the  field  of  an  escutcheon 
is  called  a  cfiarye.  Charges  are  divided  by  heralds 
into  the  three  classes  of  honourable  ordinaries,  sub- 
ordinaries,  and  common  charges.  Under  the  name 
of  ordinaries  or  honouraUe  ordinaries  arc  included 
certain  old  and  very  frequent  bearings,  whose  true 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  that,  instead  of  being  taken 
from  extraneous  objects,  they  are  representations  of 
the  wooden  or  metd  strengthenings  of  the  ancient 
shields.  Thoy  are  ten  in  number:  1.  The  Chief 
(fig.  3),  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  horizontal  hue,  and  comprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  heralds,  one-third  of  it, 
though  this  proportion  is  seldom  rigidly  adhered  to. 


Figs.  3-14. 

Its  diminutive  is  the  fillet,  supposed  to  take  up 
one-fourth  the  space  of  a  cliief,  in  whose  lowest 
part  it  stands. 

2.  The  Pale  (fig.  4),  a  band  or  stripe  from  top  to 
hottom,  said,  like  the  chief,  to  occupy  one- third  of 
the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutives,  the  Pallet, 
one-half  in  breadth  of  the  pale,  and  the  Endorse, 
one-half  of  the  pallet. 

3.  The  Bend  (tig.  5),  a  similar  band  crossing  the 
shield  diagonally  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base. 
Its  diminutives  are  the  Bendlet  or  Garter,  one-half 
of  its  breadth;  the  Cost  or  Cotine,  one-half  of  the 
Itendlct ;  and  the  Riband,  one-half  of  the  cotise. 
The  bond  is  sometimes  lxirne  between  two  cotiscs, 
in  whk'h  case  it  is  said  to  be  Cotised,  a  term  some- 
times applied  with  doubtful  propriety  to  the  other 
ordinaries  when  aeconq>anied  with  their  diminutives. 

4.  The  Bend  Sinutcr,  a  diagonal  band  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  Its  diminutives  are 
tlm  Scarp*,  one-half  of  the  bend  sinister ;  and  the 
Baton  (tig.  6),  one  half  of  the  Scarpa  The  baton 
stoiw  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  field  at  both 
ends,  and  has  l»een  considered  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 
See  Bastard  Bah. 

5.  The  Fens  (tig.  7),  a  horizontal  band  in  the 
middle  of  the  shield,  said,  like  the  ordinaries  already 
enumerated,  to  occupy  one-third  of  it  Its  principal 
diminutive  is  the  Bar,  containing  the  fitth  part 
of  the  field ;  ami  there  are  also  the  Closet,  one-half 
of  the  bar,  and  the  BarruUt,  one-half  of  the  closet, 
the  latter  seldom  borne  singly. 

6.  The  Chevron  (tig.  8),  composed  of  two  stripes 
descending  from  the  centre  of  the  shield  in  diagonal 
directions  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  Its  diminutives 
are  the  Chevronel,  of  half,  and  the  Couple-close,  one- 
fourth  its  width,  the  latter  borne,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  pairs,  and  generally  accompanying  the 
cb>  vron — on  each  side  of  it 

7.  The  Cross  1%.  9),  uniting  the  pale  and  fess, 
»« 


an  ordinary  which  was  originally  like  the  rest 
composed  of  the  clamiw  necessary  to  the  strength  of 
the  shield,  but  had  also  the  deeper  meaning  of  th« 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Besides  its  plain 
form,  the  cross  was  varied  in  numerous  ways,  most 
of  these  varieties  being,  however,  rather  common 
charges  than  ordinaries.  Of  the  39  leaser  crosses 
mentioned  by  Guilliin,  and  109  by  Edmonson,  a  few 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring  are  the  following: 
the  Cross  moline  (fig.  10),  with  the  ends  turned 
round  both  ways;  the  Cross  Jleury  (tig.  11),  of  which 
each  limb  terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis ;  the  Cross 
pattrnec  (tig.  12),  each  limb  of  which  has  three  points ; 
the  Cross  potent  (tig.  13),  crutch-shaped  at  the  ends; 
the  Cross  palUe  (tig.  14),  small  in  the  centre,  but 
widening  towards  the  ends;  and  the  Cross  erostUt 
(tig.  15),  crossed  at  the  ends.  The  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all,  and  borne  oftencr  in  numbers 
than  singly.  Any  of  these  crosses  is  said  to  bo 
fitchC-e,  when  the  lower  limb  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  as  in  tig.  16.  There  is  also  the  Cross  Maltc*, 
whose  limbs  have  each  two  points,  and  converge  to 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  cross ;  though  not 


Figs.  16-22. 

frequent  as  a  heraldic  charge,  it  derives  an  import* 
ance  from  being  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
and  of  many  other  orders. 

8.  The  Saltire,  or  St  Andrew's  Cross  (fig.  17), 
formed  by  a  junction  of  the  bend  dexter  and  bend 
sinister. 

9.  The  Pile  (fig.  18),  a  wedge  with  the  point  down- 
wards. A  single  uncharged  pile  should,  at  its  upper 
part,  occupy  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  but 
if  charged,  it  may  be  double  that  width. 

10.  The  Quarter,  consisting  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  fourth  part  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a  horizontal 
and  a  perpendicular  hue.  Its  diminutive  is  the 
Canton  (fig.  19). 

Armorial  figures  may  be  depicted  on  any  of  these 
ordinaries/ but  not  on  their  diminutives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  canton. 

W  e  observed  that  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  may 
be  of  two  different  tinctures,  divided  by  a  partition- 
line,  which  line  may  vary  in  direction.  When 
divided  by  a  partition-line  in  the  direction  of  ons 
of  the  ordinaries,  the  shield  is  said  to  be  Party  per 
that  ordinary;  thus  we  may  have  (figs.  20)  a  shield 
party  per  pale,  bend,  fess,  chevron,  or  saltire  Ad 
escutcheon  divided  as  by  a  cross  is  said  to  be 
quartered.  A  shield  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  |»Ie.  bend,  or 
bar,  is  said  to  be  Paly,  Bendy,  Barry,  the  number  of 
pieces  l>eing  specified,  as  in  the  example  fig.  21, 
harry  of  six,  argent  and  gules.  When  the  field  is 
of  a  metal  and  colour  separated  by  any  of  tne  lines 
of  partition,  and  the  charge  j  '»ced  on  it  is  said 
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to  be  Counter-changed:  this  means  that  the  part  of  tho  upper  aud  lower  angles  acute,  and  the  other* 
the  charge  which  is  on  the  metal  is  of  the  colour,  and  obtuse. 

via  rtjS,  as  in  fig.  22,  the  arms  borne  by  Chaucer  9.  The  Fusil  (fig.  32),  longer  and  more  acute  than 
the  poet,  per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter-  the  lozenge. 

changed  I     lo.  The  Rustre  (fig.  33),  a  lozenge  pierced  round 

The  partition-line  which  bounds  the  field,  or  the  in  the  centre, 
boundary -line  of  an  ordinary,  is  not  always  even.  '  11.  The  Mascle  (fig.  34),  a  lozenge  perforated,  and 
Fi>:.  '23  represents  the  commonest  forms  of  irregular  shewing  a  narrow  border.  Mascle*  were  probably 
partition-hues  in  use,  viz.,  the  sngrailed,  invected,  J  originally  links  of  chain-armour. 
vary,  nebuli,  embattleii,  indented,  and  danaetU.  An  \  A  field  is  said  to  be  Lozengy  (fig.  35),  Fvsilly  or 
ordinary  eDgrailed  has  the  points  of  the  engrailed  Masctdly,  when  divided  by  diagonal  lines  in  the 
line  turned  outwards,  and  an  ordinary  invected,  direction  of  these  subordinaries.  A  field  divided 
inwards.    Dancett*  differs  from  the  indented  by  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  into  square* 

the  partition-line  being  of  different  tinctures,  is  said  to  be  Cheeky ;  in  the 
marked  with  only  three  case  of  a  Fess  cJteciy  there  are  three  such  rows 
indentations.  I  of  squares. 

The  Subordinaries,  or  |  Among  subordinaries  are  sometimes  reckoned 
subordinate  ordinaries,  certain  circular  charges  called  Roundels  or  Round- 
are,  generally,  enuraer-  lets,  distinguished  in  English  heraldry  by  different 
ated  as  the  followiug,  names  according  to  their  tinctures.  When  of  or, 
v Battled  th°nffb  there  is  no  very  they  are  called  Bezants;  of  argent,  Plates;  of  gules, 
broad  line  of  demarca-  Torteaux;  of  azure,  Hurts;  of  purpura,  Golpes; 
tion  between  them  and  and  of  sable,  Ogresses  or  Pellets. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  figures  occurring 
in  armorial  bearings.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordin- 
aries and  subordinaries  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
heraldic  figures,  connected  in  their  origin  with  the 
shield  itself;  the  com  mon  diargr«,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  representations  more  or  less  conventional  of 
familiar  objects,  which  have  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  shield  ;  but  are  in  some  way  emblematic  aa 
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the  common  charges. 

1.  The  Gyron.— When 
a  shield  is  at  once 
quartered  and  party  per 
•altire.  as  in  fig.  24,  the  division  is  called  Gyronny 
»/  fight  (from  gyrus,  a  circle),  and  one  of  the 
triangles,  or  at  least  the  triangle  in  dexter  chief, 
b  a  sy  ron.     Gvronuv  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve  also 


occasionally  occur,  so  called  accordiug  to  the  concerns  family  or  individual  history  and  character. 
BumUr  of  the  triangles.  ,  The  knights,  m  the  early  davs  of  heraldry,  ran- 

2.  The  Fret  (fiy.       is  a  cognizance  derived  from  sacked  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 


the  handing  or  ornamenting  of  the  shield,  and  a 
shield  covered  with  this  lattice- work  decoration 
(h£  -6)  is  said  to  be  FreKy. 

3.  The  Bordure,  or  border  (fig.  27),  is  a  stripe 
fncirvling   the  shield.     It  is  much  used  to  dis- 
ish  different  branches  of  a  family,  and  is  often 


eharznd  with  small  devices,  on  which  account  it  has 
sometimes  heen  reckoned  an  honourable  ordinary. 

4.  The  OrU  (fig.  28)  differs  from  a  bordure  in  not 
touching  th«  extremity  of  tho  shield. 
A  The  Treasure,  regarded  as  a  diminutive  of  the 
is  generally  borne  double,  and  fiory  counter- 
flon\  as  in  the  arms  of  Scotland,  or,  a  lion  rampant  j  emperors,  who  claimed  tx> 


kin^ilom,  as  well  as  the  range  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  for  cognizances  which  would  be  distinctive, 
I  and  at  the  same  time  suggestive,  of  the  name  or 
title  of  the  bearer  of  them.  We  can  only  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  charges  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  beasts,  the  lion  requires  social  mention. 
The  king  of  beasts  is  one  of  the  most  frequeut 
of  heraldic  devices,  and  is  made  to  assume  a 
great  variety  of  attitudes,  for  which  see  Lion. 
Lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  are  said  to  Ive 
armed  or  langued  of  any  tincture  when  their  tcvt  h 
and  claws,  or  their  tongue,  is  of  that  tincture. 
With  some  change  of  colour  or  position,  the  royal 
beast  came  to  be  used  by  all  who  could  claim 
kindred,  however  remote,  with  royalty,  and  lions 
were  further  multiplied  by  augmentations  granted 
by  the  sovereigu  to  favourite  followers.  The  heraldic 
leopard,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, was  originally  but  another  designation  for 
the  lion  jiassant-gardaut.  Bears,  lx>ara,  bulls,  stags, 
are  favourite  heraldic  beasts.  A  stag  walking  is 
■aid  to  be  trippanl ;  he  is  at  gaze  when  a  lion  would 
be  statant-gardant ;  he  is  attired  of  any  tincture  wh'.n 
his  horns  are  of  that  tincture.  The  animals  that 
possess  horns  and  hoofB  are  said  to  be  armed  and 
ung tiled  in  respect  of  them.  The  heads  and  linihs  of 
animals  are  often  borne  as  charges,  and  they  may  be 
either  eouped,  cut  off  in  a  straight  line,  or  erased, 
cut  off  with  a  jagged  edge. 

Of  birds,  we  have  first  the  eagle.  The  sovereign 
of  birds,  and  symbol  of  inijK-rial  Jove,  was,  next  to 
the  lion,  the  most  favourite  cognizance  of  royal 
personages,  and    was    adopted   by  the  German 

>  be  successors  of  the 


within  a  treasure  fiory  counterllory  gules  (fig.  29). 

:opal  oniame 
metropolitans, 


Ctesars  of  Rome.    The  imperial  eagle  had  at  first 


6.  The  Pall  (fig.  30),  the  archiepiscopal  ornament  but  one  head;  the  monstntsity  of  a  secoud  head 
«f  that  name,  sent  from  Rome  to  metropolitans,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dimidi 
jad  resembling  in  form  the  letter  Y.  |  eagle 


7.  The  Flancftes  (fig.  31),  the  dexter  and  sinister 
■de*  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  a  curved  line.  Flanches 
«rt  always  borne  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  charged. 


&.  The  Lozenge,  a  figure  of  four  equal 


iatiou  of  two 

to  represent  the  eastern  and  western  empire 
(see  Marshalmmj  or  Akms).  The  eagle  of  heraldry 
is  moat  generally  displayed,  L  c,  its  wings  are 
expanded ;   sometimes  it  is  preying,  or  standing 


with  ;  devouring  its  prey. 


The  alenon,  the  cognizance  of 
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♦he  duchy  ot  T  orraine,  and  the  family  of  Montmor- 
ency, was  originally  but  a  synonym  for  the  eagle 
assumed  (M.  Blanche*  suggests)  as  an  anagram 
foi  the  woid  Lorain*.,  but  modern  heralds  have 
degraded  it  into  a  nondescript  creature  without 
beak  or  claws.  The  mortal  was  originally  a  martin, 
a  8|>eoie«  of  swallow,  which  has  also  in  course  of 
time  lieen  deprived  by  heralds  of  its  legs  and  beak. 
The  pelican,  the  swan,  the  cock,  the  falcon,  the 
raven,  the  parrot  or  popinjay,  and  the  peacock,  are 
all  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence.  The  pelican 
had  generally  her  wings  indorsed,  or  placed  back  to 
back,  and  is  depicted  pecking  her  breast.  When  in 
her  nest  feeding  her  young,  she  is  called  a  pelican  in 
her  piety.  A  pracock  borne  affronts  with  his  tail 
expanded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride.  Birds  of  prey 
are  armed  of  the  colour  of  which  their  beak  and 
talons  are  represented.  Such  as  have  no  talons  are 
beah  d  and  mcmteretL  The  citck  is  said  to  be  unwd, 
crested,  and  jelloped,  the  hitter  term  referring  to  his 
comb  and  gills.  Birds  having  the  ]>ower  ot  flight 
arc,  in  respect  to  their  attitude,  dose,  rising,  or 
volant. 

Fishes  and  reptiles  occur  as  charges :  the  former 
are  said  to  l>e  naiant,  if  drawn  in  a  horizontal,  and 
hauriant,  if  drawu  in  a  perpendicular  jionition ;  and  the 
dolphin,  in  reality  straight,  is  conventionally  borne 
embowed  or  bent.  The  escallop  s/ull  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  said  to  be  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim. 

the  conventional  heraldic  form  of  an 
animal  differs  from  its  true  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  antelope  of  heraldry 
(tig.  30),  which  has  the  head  of  a 
stag,  a  unicorn's  tail,  a  tusk  issuing 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose,  a  row  of 
tufts  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
similar  tufts  on  the  tail,  chest,  and 
thighs.  Of  '  animals  phantasticall ' 
we  have  among  others  the  gryphon, 
wyvern,  dragon,  unicorn,  basilisk,  harpy.  VVe  have 
the  human  body  in  whole  or  part,  a  naked  man,  a 
savage  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  also  arms,  legs, 
hearts,  Moors'  heads,  Saracens'  heads,  and  that 
slr.tiige  heraldic  freak,  the  three  legs  conjoined, 
carried  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  island  of  Man. 

Of  plant*,  we  have  roses,  trefoils,  cinque/oils,  leaves, 
gorlt*  (i.  a,  sheaves  of  corn),  trees,  often  eradicatetl  or 
fritctuated  of  some  other  colour,  and  above  all,  the 
celebrated  fleur-de-lis,  used  as  a  badge  by  Louis  VII. 
of  France  before  heraldry  had  an  existence.  When 
a  plant,  animal,  or  other  charge  is  blazoned  proper, 
what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  of  it*  natural  colour. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
are  also  pressed  into  the  service  of  heraldry,  as  are 
things  inanimate  and  artificial  without  uumber, 
particularly  such  as  were  familiar  to  the  warriors 
and  pilgrims  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Helmets,  buckles,  shields,  hatches,  horseshoes, 
swords,  arrows,  battering-rams,  pilgrims*  staves, 
mullets  (or  spur-rowels),  ami  water-l>ougets,  or 
bags,  in  which  in  crusading  times  water  was  carried 
long  distances  across  the  desert,  also  the  clarion  or 
war-trump,  generally  and  erroneously  called  a  rest. 
Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  used  as 
charges. 

Charges  may  be  placed  either  simply  on  the  field 
or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries  ;  in  some  instances,  one 
of  the  ordinaries  is  placed  over  a  charge,  in  which 
case  the  charge  is  said  to  be  debruised  by  the 
ordinary.  Three  charges  of  one  kind  arc  plaeed 
two  above  and  one  below,  unless  blazoned  in  fits  or 
in  fxile.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  simplicity  of  early  heraldry  began  to  be  departed 
from  by  accumulating  a  variety  of  charges  on  one 
shield,  and  in  later  times  we  have  sometimes  a  charge 
receiving  another  charge  like  an  ordinary.  The 


Fig.  36. 


growing  complexity  of  shields  arose  from  angmen- 
tations  granted  to  distinguish  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  or  charges  assumed  from  the  matcrna' 
cnat  by  the  descendants  of  an  heiress.  In  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  In-ginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  practice  prevailed^  for  a  time  of  introducing  into 
armorial  bearings  matter-of-fact  landscapes,  repre- 
sentations of  sea-fights,  and  of  medals  and  decoratiooj 
worn  by  the  bearer,  setting  all  heraldic  convention- 
alities at  defiance,  and  dealing  in  details  not  discern- 
ible on  the  minutest  inspection.  Such  charges  are 
:  frequent  in  the  arms  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  war; 
:  as,  for  example,  in  the  augmentation  granted  to  Sir 
,  Alexander  Campbell,  Bart.,  in  addition  to  his  paternal 
,  arms — viz.,  4  a  chief  argent  charged  with  a  rock 
proper,  subscribed  Gilirallar,  between  two  medal* ; 
that  on  the  dexter  representing  the  sdver  medal 
presented  to  Sir  A.  Campbell  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  India,  for  his  services  at  the  storming  ot 
Seriugapatam,  in  1790 ;  that  on  the  siuister  repre- 
senting the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  for  his 
services  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.'  The  grants  pro- 
ceeding from  the  present  kings  of  arms  are  more 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  heraldry,  and  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  lengthened  explanations  to 
make  them  intelligible. 

The  arms  of  the  different  members  of  a  family 
have  l)een  distinguished  from  one  another,  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  a  bordure  or  other  difference ;  and 
sometimes,  especially  by  English  heralds,  by  tbe 
use  of  certain  figures  called  marks  of  cadency,  the 
label,  crescent,  mullet,  martlet,  annulet,  flrur-de-li*,  to 
designate  the  eldest,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  son  and  his  descendants  -  an  invention  origin- 
ating alwut  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  which 
cannot  consistently  be  carried  through  all  the  rami- 
fications of  a  family  for  a  succession  of  generations. 
See  Cadency. 

Blazonry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of 
arms.  To  blazon  a  coat  is  so  to  describe  it  that  any 
one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  heraldry  will 
l>e  able  to  di-nict  it  correctly.  In  the  languaw 
of  blazonry,  all  tautology  must  be  avoided.  The 
tincture  of  the  field  is  first  meutioncd  ;  tbe  ordinary, 
if  any,  follows,  uidess  it  be  a  chief ;  then  the 
charges  between  which  the  ordinary  is  placed.  The 
charges  on  the  ordinary  follow,  and  lastly  we  have 
a  canton  or  chief,  and  marks  of  cadency.  The  rules 
of  blazonry  are  given  iu  the  article  Blazon  ISO  or 
Arms. 

Besides  the  heraldic  devices  depicted  on  tks 
shield,  there  are  the  following  borne  external  tc 
it— the  helmet,  the  mantling,  the  wreath,  the  crv*t, 
the  motto  and  scroll,  the  supporters,  and  tht 
coronet 

The  helmet,  originally  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
became  in  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  shield  ;  and  placed  over  the 
arms,  it  came  by  its  form  to  mark  the  rank  of  tbe 
wearer.  For  these  distinctions,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  applicable  only  to  British 
heraldry,  see  Hki.mct. 

The  mantling  is  an  embellishment  of  soroll-work 
flowing  down  on  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and 
originating  in  the  cointoise,  or  scarf,  wrapj«ed  round 
the  body  in  the  days  of  coat-armour. 

From  the  centre  of  the  helmet,  within  a  tcreatk  of 
two  pieces  of  Bilk  of  the  two  first  colr.urs  of  the 
armorial  bearings,  issues  the  crest,  originally  a  special 
mark  of  honour  worn  only  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  advanced  to  a  high  military  command ;  now  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  coat  of  arms  in  English, 
though  not  in  continental  heraldry,  and  often 
assumed  or  changed  arbitrarily  without  proper 
authority. 

The  scroll,  placed  below  the  shield,  contains  a 
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norto,  bearing  in  many  cases  an  allusion  to  the  | 
family  name  or  arms. 

bupptrUr*  are  figures  or  animals  standing  on 
each  «  le  of  the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support 
it  They  were  in  their  origin  purely  ornamental 
device*,  which  only  gradually  acquired  a  heraldic 
character.  In  England,  the  right  to  use  sup|>ortcrs 
is  coatined  to  the  royal  family,  peein,  peeresses,  and 
peers  by  courtesy,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Kuights 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  very  few  families 
wWe  ancestors  Iwre  sup|»orters  l>efore  their  general  [ 
use  was  restricted.  In  Scotland,  supporters  are 
alii  used  by  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
chiefs  of  various  families. 

The  crown  of  the  sovereign,  the  mitre  of  the  I 
bi*h«>p,  and  the  coronet  of  the  nobility,  are  adjuncts 
append**!.!  to  the  shield  of  those  whose  dignity 
sail  office  entitle  them  to  that  distinction.  For 
a  descrij>tion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  ' 
the  corouet*   of    the    royal    family,   see   article  1 
Crown.    Under  the  articles  Drier,  M  ABQns,  Eabi,  | 
Vistocst,  and  Babox,  the  coronets  appropriated  to  • 
the  different  rank«  of  the  nobility  are  described. 

The  Biibjcct  of  marthalliny  ann*t  or  arranging 
various  coats  in  one  escutcheon,  is  explained  in  a 
separate  article.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  lay  down 
a  few  general  rules.  A  husband  is  entitled  to 
impaU  the  arms  of  his  wife:,  L  e.,  to  place  them  on 
the  same  shield  side  by  side  with  his  own.  When 
the  wife  is  an  heiress,  the  huslmnd  liears  her  arms 
in  an  tJteutcAmn  of  preUnct,  or  small  escutcheon  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  shield,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their  paternal 
coat  A  sovereign  also  quarters  the  arms  of  his 
f-veral  states,  and  feudal  arms  arc  sometimes 
quartered  by  subjects.  An  elective  king,  it  is  said, 
may  place  his  hereditary  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence  over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions. 

For  information  on  the  details  of  heraldry,  refer- 
ence u  made  to  the  standard  works  of  Guillim, 
Ltnvnvm,  anil  Nislwt;  and  for  a  more  discriinin- 
&:ing  view  of  the  subject,  to  such  recent  treatises  as 
Montague's  Heraldry,  and  Planches  Pursuivant  of 
Arm*. 

HERALDS*  COLLEGE,  or  COLLEGE  OF 
ARMS,  a  collegiate  body,  founded  by  Richard  III. 
i:i  14S3,  consisting  of  the  heraldic  officers  of  England, 
who  were  assigned  a  habitation  in  the  parish  of 
All-hall- >ws-the* Less,  in  Loudon.  Various  charters 
continued  the  privileges  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
and  it  was  reincorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
who  bestowed  on  it  Derby  House,  on  whose  site  in 
I>>ctors'  Commons  the  present  college  was  budt  by 
bir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  carl 
marshal,  an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  he  nominates  the  three 
kings  of  arms,  six  heralds,  and  four  pursuivants,  who 
are  the  members  of  the  collegiate  chapter.  Persons 
having  a  hereditary  claim  to  arms,  which  has  been 
daused  for  one  or  more  generations,  are  empowered 
hy  the  Heralds'  College  to  resume  them,  on  proof 
and  registration  of  pedigree.  A  person  who  has  no 
hereditary  claim,  and  wishes  a  grant  of  arms,  must 
memorialise  the  earl  marshal,  and  shew  that  he 
i*  in  a  condition  to  *  sustain  the  rank  of  gentry.' 
Since  commerce  lias  narrowed  the  barrier  between 
the  nobility  and  gentry  and  the  commonalty,  it 
is  believed  that  new  grants  of  arms  have  often  been 
made  with  less  regard  to  the  chivalrous  qualities 
than  the  purse  of  the  applicant.  The  members  of 
the  college  have  salaries,  but  derive  their  principal 
income  from  fees  charged  for  assistance  in  tracing 
pedigrees  and  titles,  and  for  the  granting  and 
registration  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding 
function*  belong  to  the  Lyojt  Cocbt  (q.  v.). 


HERAT,  capital  of  the  most  westerly  of  th* 
three  divisions  of  Afghanistan,  stands  on  the  rive* 
Heri,  at  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  Lai. 
34°  5tf  N.,  long.  62°  M  E.  ;  distance  from  Cahui. 
300  miles  west  Situated  near  the  boundaries 
at  once  of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Independent 
Tortary,  H.  is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  Central 
Asia,  ciuryiug  on  at  the  same  time  extensive 
manufactures  of  its  own  in  wool  and  leather. 
The  viciuity,  naturally  fertile,  has  been  artificially 
rendered  much  more  so  by  means  of  irrigation. 
But  the  city  claims  notice  mainly  on  political  and 
military  grounds.  Long  the  royal  seat  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  and  often  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  warlike  trills  all  round,  it  is 
fortified  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  and  is  commanded  on 
its  north  side  by  a  strong  citadel  In  more  modern 
times,  the  place  has  acquired  a  kind  of  European 
ini|K>rtance,  being,  towards  Persia,  the  key  of 
Afghanistan,  which,  again,  in  turn  affords  the  only 
approach  by  land  to  Western  India,  In  this 
connection,  H.  has  been  viewed  as  an  outpost  of 
England's  eastern  empire  against  Russian  intrigue 
and  encroachment.  Hence,  it  has  been  alike  the 
subject  of  treaties  and  the  occasion  of  wars  between 
Great  Britain,  as  the  mistress  of  Hindustan,  and 
Persia,  as  virtually  a  vassal  of  Russia.  This  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  city  was  more  specially 
develofied  in  connection  with  the  last  conflict 
between  Persia  and  England.  In  November  1856, 
the  Shah,  regarded  by  the  British  government 
as  the  vassal  and  agent  of  the  Czar,  captured 
11.,  whUe  actually  conducting  negotiations  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  at  Constantinople;  but  he  was 
within  a  few  months,  constrained  to  relinquish  his 
prey  and  renounce  his  claims  by  a  British  expe- 
dition directed  against  the  opposite  extremity  of  his 
empire.  Accenting  to  different  estimates,  referring, 
however,  to  different  e]>ochs,  the  population  lias 
varied  from  20,000  to  70,000. 

HERAULT,  a  maritime  department  in  the  south 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  south-cast  by  the  Gulf 
of  Lyon,  is  oval  in  form,  and  is  84  miles  in  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  Area,  2436  square 
miles;  pop.  (1856)  400,424.  It  is  occupied  in  the 
north  ana  north-west  by  the  Lower  Ccvennes, 
from  which  several  branches  of  moderate  elevation 
run  toward  the  south,  gradually  subsiding  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Herault  (from  which  the  department  derives  its 
name),  the  Orb,  and  the  Lex,  which,  rising  iu  the 
Ccvennes,  pursue  a  generally  southward  course  ts 
the  Mediterranean.  The  coast-line  is  about  66 
indes  in  length  ;  and  along  the  shore,  from  Agde 
to  the  Vidourle,  are  numerous  ttang*,  or  marshy 
lakes,  united  by  the  Canal-des-Etangs,  and  com- 
municating with  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  (lung*,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  es|*ecially  in 
summer,  when  agues  and  fevers  prevail ;  but  else- 
where throughout  the  department  it  is  unusually 
fine.  About  a  fourth  of  the  entire  area  consists  of 
arable  land,  and  about  a  sixth  is  under  vineyards. 
The  department  of  H.  stands,  for  quantity  at  least, 
at  the  head  of  the  wine- growing  departments  of 
France,  46,552,000  gallons  being  the  average  annual 
produce.  From  the  shore-lakes  and  the  sea,  immense 
quantities  of  fish  are  obtained.  Woollen,  sdk,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  in  great  variety,  are  largely  manu- 
factured. Coal  and  copper  mines,  as  well  as  quarries 
yielding  variously  veined  marbles,  building-stone, 
granite,  &c,  are  worked.  This  department  supplies 
a  great  quantity  of  the  salt  used  in  France.    It  is 


great  quantity 
divided  into  four 
the  capital. 


HERBARIUM,  the  name  usually  given  to  a 
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collet  tion  of  dried  plants,  intended  for  the  future 
study  and  examination  of  botanists.  For  collecting  1 
plants,  a  box  of  tinned  iron,  called  a  raacutum,  is 
generally  used,  which  preserves  most  plants  from 
withering  for  at  least  some  hours.  Plants  intended 
for  the  herbarium  should  be  collected  on  a  dry  day ; 

{>lauts  which  wheu  gathered  have  moisture  on  their 
eaves,  should,  when  brought  home,  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  there  allowed  to  dry.  Plants 
with  thick  succulent  stems  or  leaves  arc  immersed 
for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  The 
specimens  are  then  laid  between  layers  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  of  a  thick  bibulous  kind  of  paper  called 
botanical  drying-paper,  not  spread  out  with  anxious 
minuteness,  nor  so  placed  as  to  distort  their  parts. 
The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  each  layer  is  accom- 
modated to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  pressure 
is  applied  by  means  of  weights,  screws,  or  straps, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  ooarda,  and  the  layers 
of  paper,  when  very  numerous,  haviug  also  boards 
occasionally  intcrjioaed.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
too  much  pressure  be  not  applied  at  first,  lest  the 
parts  of  the  plants  be  unfitted  for  future  examina-  | 
tion.  For  a  short  time,  the  paper  is  changed  every 
day,  or  every  second  day,  dry  paper  being  supplied. 
Specimens  have  the  best  appearance  which  are 
quickly  dried.  Some  plants  which,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  lose  their  natural  colours  iu  the  ordinary 
method  of  drying,  and  become  black,  as  orchids, 
may  bo  beautifully  dried  by  enclosing  the  layers  of 
paper  in  a  network  wire-frame,  and  hanging  the 
package  before  a  lire,  where  it  is  turned  round  like 
meat  masting.  Specimens  are  thus  dried  in  a  few 
hours,  which  otherwise  would  have  required  eight 
or  ten  days. —When  the  specimens  are  fully  dried, 
they  are  laid  within  sheets  of  writing-paper,  or 
they  are  gummed  or  glued  to  sheets  of  paper,  the 
name  of  the  species,  with  the  locality,  date  of  collec-  ! 
tion,  and  any  other  interesting  particulars,  being 
marked  beside  each.  As  much  as  possible  of  each 
plant  is  preserved  in  the  herbarium,  but  the  flower 
and  leaf  must  always  1*  exhibited.  Some  parts 
of  plants,  as  succulent  roots,  fruits,  kc,  are  other- 
wise preserved.  The  herbarium  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  botanical  system.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles 
by  frequent  inspection,  by  the  aid  of  camphor,  and 
by  the  occasional  application  of  a  little  corrosive 
sublimate.  There  are  herbaria  in  existence  which 
arc  now  some  centuries  old,  and  which  are  still 
consulted  for  the  identification  of  species.  The 
herbarium  enables  us  to  compare  plants  which 
flower  at  different  St.  .*i^O  II H  ^  and  those  of  different 
eountrics.  The  herbaria  formed  by  travellers  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  botany. 

HERBART,  Jon ann  Fbiedrich,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, was  born  at  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
familiar  with  religious  and  metaphysical  doctrines 
and  discussions,  and  at  twelve  years  had  read 
the  systems  of  Wolff  and  Kant.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Fichte,  and  received  his  philosophy  with 
enthusiasm  ;  but  after  more  reflection,  ho  found 
himself  obliged  to  reject  much  of  his  system,  and 
to  form  one  of  his  own.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  at  Gottingen  ;  in  1809,  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  returned  to 
Gottingen,  and  enjoyed  the  dignities  of  titular  pro- 
fessor and  aulic  councillor  until  his  death,  August 
14,  1841.  The  school  of  philosophy  he  promulgated 
has  (or  had)  its  centres  at  GUttingen  and  Leipsic.  , 
His  collected  works  were  published,  in  12  volumes, 
at  Leipsic  in  1850—1852. 

The  philosophical  system  of  H.  is  neither  very 
profound  nor  very  original,  but  it  has,  what  in 
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the  eyes  of  many  is  no  small  merit,  the  quality 
of  extreme  obscurity.  The  total  result  of  his  meta- 
physical investigations  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed : 
that  the  variety  and  change  of  the  given  phenomenal 
world  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  single  reality,  but  of  a  plurality  of  such  [out 
VielheU  dea  fiealen  or  Monaden).  H.  has  made  a 
fruitful  application  of  his  metaphysical  doctrines  to 
psychology,  through  the  help  especially  of  his  great 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  untenablcness  of  the  ordinary  views  regard- 
ing the  soid,  but  his  own  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  anything  but  intelligible. 

HERBELOT,  Barth^lkmy  »\  a  celebrated 
orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  4,  1625,  and 
finally  became  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  Collees 
of  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  Decemlicr  8,  1695. 
His  celebrated  work,  the  BUAioth^jfue  Orientate,  wu 
published  after  his  death  by  Gal  land  (Pans,  1697), 
and  afterwards  with  a  supplement  (Maestricht,  1776 
— 1781) ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  publishtd  at 
the  Hague  (1777—1782,  4  vols.).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  H.  was  unable  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
a  work  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and 
research,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors,  repeti- 
tions, contradictions,  and  omissions  which  one  meets 
with,  stUl  bears  a  deservedly  high  character.  In  it 
we  find  an  abridgment  of  the  immense  Turkish 


literary  biography  of  Haji  Khalefah,  and  numer 
extracts  from  a  multitude  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  authors,  who  have  written  on  history, 
geography,  religion,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  orieutal  nations,  esjwcially  those  who  prof*** 
Islam;  and  the  enormous  labour  the  author  must 
have  undergone  may  be  imagined  when  we  consider 
that  at  least  150  of  these  works  were  in  MS. 

HERBERT.  This  name,  which  stands  forth  pro- 
minently upon  the  records  of  British  history,  has 
been  ennobled  at  various  times,  in  so  many  of  hi 
branches,  by  so  many  ancient  and  renewed  creations, 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  which  is  the  parent  stem ;  though 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  inclined  to  give  the  represen- 
tation of  the  House  to  the  Right  Honourable  H.  A. 
H.,  M.P.,  of  Muckross,  co.  Kerry.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Herberts  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  H.,  Count  of  Verman- 
doia,  who  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  chamberlain 
under  William  II.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  and  received  from  his  sovereign  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Hampshire.  His  wife  Emma,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  was  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  H.  (called  in  history 
H.  of  Winchester)  was  chamberlain  and  treasurer 
to  King  Henry  I.  Seven  or  eight  generations  later, 
we  find  the  Herberts  diverging  into  several  distinct 
branches,  including  the  lines  of  the  Earls  of  Pcms 
(now  extinct  in  the  male  line),  of  the  Lords  H.  of 
Cherbury  (also  extinct),  the  Herberts  of  Muckr>*s 
(ancestors  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  above),  and 
also  several  untitled  branches  which  have  flourished 
upon  their  ancestral  lands  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  In  tho  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Sir  William  E, 
of  Raglan  Castle,  co.  Monmouth,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  reward  of  his  valour  in  the  French 
wars.  His  eldest  son,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
House  of  York,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  *  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1469,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lancastrians  after  tho  battle  of  Danes  Moor,  and 
was  beheaded  the  following  day,  when  the  title 
became  extinct   It  was,  however,  revived  in  1551, 


•  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  originally  con/erwd 
on  Richard  de  Clare,  the  celebrated  Str««gbv»j  vto 
aided  Henry  II.  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
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in  the  person  of  his  (illegitimate)  grandson,  William 
H-,  K.G.,  one  of  the  most  influential  noblemen  of 
his  age,  and  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  both  as  a  (statesman  and  aa  a  soldier.  It  ia 
recorded  by  Sir  B.  Burke,  that '  he  rode  on  February 
17,  1552—15.53,  to  his  niausion  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
with  300  horse  in  his  retinue,  100  of  them  being 
gentlemen  in  plain  blue  cloth,  with  chains  of  gold, 
and  badges  of  a  dragon  ou  their  sleeves.'  He 
was  buried  in  Old  St  Paul's,  and  his  funeral  was 
conducted  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  that, 
according  to  Stowe,  the  mourning  given  away  on 
that  occasion  cost  £201 H)— a  very  large  sum  in  those 
days.  By  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Catharine 
Parr  (the  lost  queen  of  Henry  VIII.),  he  had  a  son 
Henry,  second  earl,  K.O.,  to  whose  countess,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.G.,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  dedicated  his  Arcadia,  She  is  celebrated 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  well-known  lines— 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verso- 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

The  fourth  earl,  some  time  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Charles  I.,  and  Chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  was  the  founder  of  Jesus  College  in  that 
seat  of  learning.  The  eighth  earl  held  several  high 
offices  under  Queen  Anne,  including  that  of  Lord 
Hi«h  Admiral.  From  him  the  present  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (George  Kol>ert  Charles  H,  born  in 
1850)  is  directly  descended.  The  late  Lord  Her- 
bert (q.  v.)  of  Lea — better  known  as  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert-— was  the  younger  brother  of  the  late,  and 
father  of  the  present  earl.  The  Earls  of  Carnarvon, 
more  than  one  of  whom  have  gained  celebrity  in 
the  Held  of  literature,  descend  from  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Pembroke  mentioned  above.  The  present  Earls 
of  Powis  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  mater- 
nal] V,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Powis  of  a  previous  creation  having  married 
the  eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Rol*rt  Clive,  the 
founder  of  our  Indian  Empire,  in  whose  favour 
that  title  was  renewed  in  1804. 

HERBERT,  Edward,  Baron  H.  of  Cherbury, 
who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  of  the  English 
deist ical  writere,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  year  1581,  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  North 
Wales.  In  bis  Autobiography,  he  has  described 
his  early  love  for  inquiry  and  his  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness. He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  before  he  had  quite  quitted  his  studies, 
he  married  an  heiress.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  James  I.,  he  was  made  a  knight, 
and  invested  with  various  offices.  Although  his 
marriage  was  happy  enough,  there  appears  to  have 
little  warmth  of  ai 


iffeetion  l»etwecn  him  and 
his  wife,  who  was  considerably  older  than  himself. 
He  left  home,  accordingly,  for  travel  in  France  in 
1608,  and  from  this  time  a^sided  very  much  abroad. 
In  Paris,  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  Jean  Casaubon,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  After  a  brief  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  set  out  again  in  1610  for  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  joined  the  arms  of  the  brave 
Maurice  of  Orange.  For  this  prince  he  contracted 
a  great  affection,  and  again  offered  him  his  services 
in  1614.  After  a  campaign,  he  travelled  through 
Germany  and  Italy  on  norseback,  and  went  as  far 
•a  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  On  his  return,  he 
got  into  trouble  from  an  attempt  which  he  made 
to  raise  a  troop  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  Languedoc 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Shortly  after,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  study 
xdA  philosophical  inquiry;  but  high  and  important 
diplomatic  duties  awaited  him.  He  was  made  a 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  to  Franco 


as  extraordinary  ambassador.  His  aim  was  to 
promote  the  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
and  he  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  ambassador,  and  continued  to  reside  at 
Paris.  He  tried,  but  without  much  success,  the 
difficult  task  of  negotiation  between  Louis  XIII. 
and  hia  Protestant  subjects.  Ho  was  elevated  first 
j  to  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  then  in  1630,  five  year* 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  to  be  a  peer  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Baron  H.  of  Cherbury. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  be  appears  to  have 
acted  with  hesitation,  at  first  siding  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  then  joiuing  the  king.  His  hereditary 
seat,  Montgomery  Castle,  was  attacked  and  burned. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1648. 

The  character  of  H.,  as  depicted  in  his  Auto- 
biography, is  in  the  main  that  of  a  gallant  adven- 
turer, equally  fired  with  the  love  of  arms  and  of 
arts,  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  scholar.  He  is  the  gay 
man  of  the  world,  always  truthful,  honourable,  ami 
high-spirited;  yet  he  has  thoughts  above  those  of 
the  world ;  he  ponders  deeply  the  great  questions 
of  truth  and  religion,  and  has  left  us  the  result  of 
his  speculations  in  his  two  treatises,  Dt  VrriUtte  and 
JM  ttdigione  Qentilium.  The  reader  will  find  an 
admirable  analysis  of  the  first  and  moBt  important 
of  these  treatises  in  Hallam's  Literary  History. 
They  are  only  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
student,  or  to  the  inquirer  into  the  history  ot 
religious  opinion  in  England.  H.'s  position  at  the 
fountain-head  of  English  deism  gives  them  a  pecu- 
liar significance.  He  is  far,  however,  from  being 
sceptical,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  His 
s|K-culations  are  those  of  a  philosophical  dogmatist 
rather  than  of  a  critical  inquirer.  His  arguments 
are  attract  and  deductive,  and  not  analytical  or 
negative.  He  offers  solutions,'  rather  than  starts 
difficulties  or  obtrudes  negations ;  and  in  this 
respect  H.  is  rightly  reckoned  the  first  of  English 
deists,  tho  writings  of  all  of  whom  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character;  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  links  of  direct  connection  between  him 
and  the  outburst  of  deistical  literature  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  ceutury. 

HERBERT.  George,  an   English   poet,  and 
fifth  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (q.  v.), 
was  born  in  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  ou  the  3d 
April  1593.     He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
!  and  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
!  1608.    In  1615.  he  was  elected  fellow ;  and  in  1619, 
1  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  public  orator.  At 
I  the  university,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
I  Bacon ;  and  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  be  was 
induced  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
aliout  the  court.    On  the  death  of  James  I.,  he 
studied  divinity,  and  finally  took  holy  orders.  He 
was  made  prebendary  of  Leighton  Bromswold  in 
1626.    Ho  married  in  1630  ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
received  the  rectory  of  Betucrton.    Two  years  after, 
at  the  early  age  of  39,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  a 
quotidiau  ague.    His  principal  poetical  production, 
printed  in  1633,  a  year  after  his  death,  is  entitled 
The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poem*  and  Private  Ejacula- 
tions, and,  although  disfigured  by  fantastic  conceits, 
contains  several  paatagca  of  the  purest  pious  verse 
which  the  language  |>o*sesaes.    He  wrote  a  prose 
work,  The  Country  Panon,  which  lays  down  rule* 
\  for  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman's  life,  and  which 
|  may  be  considered  a  |iendant  to  The  Temple.  His  life 
I  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  to  that  quaint 
and  loving  peu,  even  more  than  to  his  own  'Tempi* 
Songs,  he  owes  his  immortality. 

HERBERT,  Lord,  of  Lea  (Stdxey  Herbert) 
minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the  eleventh  Earl  ol 
1  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  at  Richmond 
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fct  1810.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel  College, 
(htfonl,  b  :  devoted  himself  to  public  life,  and  entered 
the  Home  of  Commons  in  1832  as  member  for 
Stuth  Wilts,  which  he  represented  until  hia  eleva- 
tion to  the  pct-ra^ti  in  lstil.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Conservative,  and  was  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  Sir  K.  Peel's  administration  fn>m  lStl 
to  1845,  when  he  became  Secretary-at-war.  As 
a  member  of  this  administration,  it  fell  to  him  to 
oppose  Mr  CoMeu's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
to  lnquiie  into  the  effect  of  the  corn  daws  on  farmers, 
and  afterwanU,  to  argue  in  support  of  free  trade 
in  corn.  He  went  out  of  office  with  bis  party 
in  1846.  In  1852  he  waa  again  Secretary-at-war, 
under  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  and.  in  consequence, 
the  '  horril)Ie  and  heart-rending  suffering '  of  the 
army  before  Boh— topol  were  laid  in  a  great  degree 
at  his  door.  He  was  for  a  few  weeks  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  first  administration  of  Lord  Falmerston 
in  1855,  and  Secretary-at-war  in  his  second  adininis- 
tration  in  1808.  Great  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
condition  ami  education  of  the  army,  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army,  and 
the  organisation  of  the  volunteer  force,  signal ised 
bis  army  administration.  He  largely  reformed  the 
War-office,  and  was  devoting  himself  with  equal 
seal  and  intelligence  to  his  ministerial  duties,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  iu  1861  was  called  to  the 
Up]>er  House,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of 
Lea.  But  release  from  labour  came  too  late,  for 
he  died  August  2,  1861.  He  was  heir-presumptive 
to  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  had  great 
aptitude  for  business,  winning  and  genial  manners, 
great  readiness  and  fluency  in  debate,  and  a  bound- 
less philanthropy.  He  was  a  lil>cral  patron  of  the 
arts;  and  his  Byzautine  church  at  Wilton,  near 
his  splendid  abbey-seat  in  Somersetshire,  will 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  taste  and  muni- 
ficence. He  married,  in  1846,  the  daughter  of 
Major-general  A 'Court,  niece  of  the  first  Lord 
Heytesbury  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  born  in  1850,  is 
now  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

HERBS,  or  HERBA'CEOUS  PLANTS, in  Botany, 
are  those  in  which  no  persistent  Woody  stem  is 
formed  alxive  ground.  In  some,  the  stem  is  woody, 
but  still  annual.  There  is,  however,  in  many  a 
permanent  woody  rhizome  or  root-stock. — In  books 
of  gardening,  plants  used  only  for  flavouring  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  sweet  herb*,  as  mint, 
basil,  Ac. ;  whilst  those  valued  for  their  nutritive 
qualities  are  known  as  pot  herb*. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
was  situated  at  the  north-western  base  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  about  five  miles  east  of  Naples.  Con- 
siderable olwcurity  envelops  its  early  history ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  to  have  been  occupied  afterwards  by 
Peiasgians  and  Oscans.  It  subsequently  was  cou- 
quered,  with  all  the  rest  of  Campania,  by  the 
Samuitca,  and  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  In  63  A.D.,  the  city  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  violent  earthquake;  and  in  79  it 
was  buried,  along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabies, 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (q.v.) 
which  took  place  in  that  year.  It  now  lies  at 
a  depth  of  from  70  to  120  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  is  filled  up  and  covered  with  volcanic  tufa, 
composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  and  consolidated  to 
some  extent  by  water,  which  is  often  thrown  up 
in  great  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions.  Above 
it,  on  the  modern  surface,  are  the  two  large  villages 
Portici  and  Rcsina.  In  the  latter,  in  17<>6,  on  the 
occasion  of  deepening  a  well,  fragments  of  mosaics 
wore  first  brought  up ;  but  little  was  done  in  the 


way  of  systematic  excavation  till  1738,  when  explor- 
ations were  commenced  under  royal  authority.  It 
waa  then  discovered  that  the  building  near  the 
bottom  of  the  welL  from  which  the  first  relief 


obtained,  was  the  theatre.  This  building  waa  forth- 
with explored  and  cleared,  and  several  statues,  both 
in  bronze  and  marble,  were  extracted  from  it. 
Excavations  were  earned  on  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  tnfa, 
but  from  the  fear  of  undermining  the  dwelling  on 
the  surface.  Hence  visitors  can  see  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  entombed  city.  The  chitf 
edifice  shewn  is  the  theatre,  which  had  been  very 
large,  and  Mas  built  but  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  eruption.  It  has  18  rows  of  stone  seats, 
and  cbuld  accommodate  8000  persona  A  basilic*, 
two  small  temples,  and  a  villa,  have  also  l<een 
discovered  ;  and  from  these  buildings,  many  l>eaa- 
tiful  statues  and  remarkable  paintings  have  Ix-en 
obtained.  Among  the  art-rehes  of  H.,  which  far 
exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  may  be  mentioned  the  statues  of  ^Eschines, 
Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  the  Six  Actresses, 
Mercury,  the  group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat,  the 
busts  of  Plato,  Scipio,  Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca, 
Demosthenes,  &c.  These  treasures,  together  with 
1  such  vases  and  domestic  implement*  as  have  been 
found,  have  lieen  conveyed  to  the  Museum  at 
Naples.     Latterly,  the  jwrtion  of  H  towards  the 


sea,  which  had  been  covered  only  bv  loose  aslws, 
has  l>een  Laid  open,  and  ancient  buildings  are  now 
seen  there  to  advantage  as  at  Pompeii. 


tiling  of  Italy,  by  W.  Cham  1  vera,  1S02. 

HERCULES  (Gr.  Herakb-a),  called  likewise 
AlcUtett,  after  his  grandfather  Aloeus,  waa  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Alcmeiie,  and  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  the  Greek  legends,  the  ideal  of  human  jierfection, 
as  conceived  in  the  heroic  ages ;  i.  c,  the  greatest 
physical  strength,  connected  with  every  high  quality 
of  mind  and  character  which  these  ages  recognised. 
He  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Hera,  who,  knowing  that 
the  child  who  should  be  born  that  day  was  fated  to 
rule  over  all  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  contrived 
to  prolong  the  travail  of  Alcmene,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Alcams,  son  of  Perseus,  and  hasten  th»t 
of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  another  son  of  Perseus, 
who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven  months,  gave  hirth 
to  a  son,  named  Eurysthcua.  Eurystheus  thus,  hy 
decree  of  Fate,  l*ecame  chief  of  the  Ferseidte.  Pindar 
and  other  sulttequent  writers  relate,  that,  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  H.  shewed  his  divme  origiu  I y 
strangling  two  Berpents  sent  by  Hera  to  destroy 
him.  By  Amphitryon's  care,  he  waa  instructed  in 
all  arts  by  the  first  masters.  Amphitryon  now 
sent  him  into  the  country,  where  he  tended  the 
flocks  till  he  was  18  years  of  age.    During  thu 
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r od.  as  the  Sophist  Prodikos  relates  in  his  poem, 
meeting,  the  goddesses  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  at 
the  mmways,  chose  the  latter  to  be  the  constant 
oum|>aii)on  of  bis  life. 

Hi<  first  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  a  lion,  which 
haunted  Mount  Cithasron,  and  ravaged  the  doniiuions 
oi  Knu  Thespiiw.    H.  was  kindly  received  by  the 
kin^',  and  .it  length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lion. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  city  of  Thebes,  he  not 
only  frwl  it  from  the  disgrace  of  haviug  t«  pay  tribute 
to  the  Orchomenians,  but  compelled  them  to  pay 
douUe  the  tribute  which  they  had  formerly  received. 
In  return  for  this  service,  Creon,  king  of  Thelies, 
ptve  hau  his  daughter  Megara  in  marriage.  -  At  this 
time.  KurysthtuH  summoned  IL  to  amiear  before 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  perform  the  lalioura  which, 
by  pr.onty  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose 
iijwii  him.    H.,  unwilling  to  oliey,  went  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
fterfonii  ten  labours  imposed  by  Eurystheus,  after 
which  lit?  should  attain  to  immortality.    This  reply 
iJungtd  II.  into  the  deepest   melancholy,  which 
Hera  iiv  reased  to  madness,  so  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara.     When   he  recovered 
his  senses,  he  returned,  submitted  to  Eurystheus, 
sad  addressed  himself  to  the  )>erformance  of  the 
labours  imposed  u|»on  him. — The  lirst  laliour  was 
to  destroy  the  lion  which  hauuted  the  forests  of 
Xemwi  and  Cleonae,  and  could  not  be  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  a  mortal.     H.  l>oldly  attacked 
him  with  his  club,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  strangle  bim  with  his  hands.  From 
tins  t;me,  he  wore  the  lion's  skin  as  armour. — The 
second  was  to  destroy  the  Iatiiu-au  hydra,  which 
he  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Iolauo ;  but  because  H.  obtained    distance  in  this 
labour,  Eurvsthcus  refused  to  count  it — His  third 
was  to  catch  the  hind  of  Diana,  famous  for  its  swift- 
ness, its  golden?  horns,  anil  brazen  feet.  -  The  fourth 
was  to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar,  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymantbus.— The 
filth  was  to  cleause  the  stables  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Eus.  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  many 


years,  which  he  accomp 


d  in 


day,  by  turning 


the  rivers  Alpbeus  and  Pencils  through  the  stables. 
But  as  H.  hod  gone  to  Augeas.  and  of  re  red  to  perform 
this  service  on  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  cattle,  and 
eonc4  al.il  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  commanded  to 
perform  it  by  Eurystheus,  the  latter,  hearing  of  this, 

Clged  that  it  must  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
•"tun.— His  sixth  was  to  destroy  the  carnivorous 
Lints,  with  brazen  wings,  beaks,  and  claws,  which 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  .Stymphalis, 
in  Arcadia. — The  seventh  was  to  bring  alive  to 
Peloponnesus  a  bulb  remarkable  for  bis  beauty  and 
strength,  which  Poseidon,  at  the  prayer  of  Minos, 
had  veti  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  in  onler  that  he 
raiiiht  sacrifice  it,  which  Minos  alterwards  refusing 
to  do.  Poseidon  made  the  bull  mad,  and  it  laid 
waite  the  island.  H.  brought  the  bull  on  his 
•boulders  to  Eurystheus,  who  set  it  at  liberty.  It 
. irs  again  as  the  Marathonian  bull  in  the  story 
of  l'li.-.v-iis. — The  eighth  lal>our  was  to  obtain  the 
mares  of  Diomedes,  tiug  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace, 
which  fed  uiion  human  flesh. — The  tuuth  was  to 
brim,'  the  u  ntie  of  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
—The  U  utb  bdiour  was  to  kill  the  monster  Geryon, 
ami  hring  his  herds  to  Argos.  These  were  all  the 
labours  which  were  originally  imposed  on  H.,  but  as 
Eurystheus  declared  the  second  and  fifth  unlawfully 
perforated,  H.  was  onlered  to  perforin  two  more. — 
The  eleventh  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hespcridea.  Atlas,  who  knew 
where  to  find  the  apples,  brought  them  to  H.,  who 
meanwhile  supported  the  vault  of  heaven ;  but 
acconling  to  others,  H.  went  himself  and  stole  the 


apples,  after  slaying  the  dragon  who  guarded  them 
—The  last  and  most  dangerous  lalxmr  was  to  brinji 
fn»m  the  infernal  regions  the  three-headed  dog 
Certterus.  Pluto  promised  him  Cerberus  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  employ  arms,  but  only  force. 
When  H.  had  brought  the  monster  to  Eurystheus, 
the  latter,  liale  with  fright,  commanded  him  to  be 
removed.  H.  set  him  at  liberty,  whereupon  Cerberus 
immediately  sank  into  the  earth.  H.  was  now  free 
from  his  state  of  servitude. 

To  these  well-known  'twelve  labours,'  must  i»e 
added  many  other  achievements,  such  as  his  battles 
with  the  centaurs  and  with  the  giants ;  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  expedition  of  the  Argouauu ;  the 
liberation  of  Prometheus  and  Theseus,  &c.  After 
accomplishing  all  these  exploits,  II. ,  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  aberration,  murdered  his  faithful 
friend,  Iphitus  ;  he  was  afterwards  purified  from 
the  murder;  but  was  compelled  to  sell  himself 
for  three  years  into  slavery.  When  his  period  of 
slavery  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  some  time  afterwanls  became  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Dejnnira,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
king  of  Calydon,  whom  he  married,  after  having 
overcome  his  rival  Achelous.  With  her  he  now 
repaired  to  Trachinia.  Having  arrived  at  tho  river 
Evenus,  he  encountered  the  centaur  Nessus.  H. 
passed  through  on  foot ;  but  Nessus,  under  pretence 
of  carrying  Dejanira  over,  attempted  to  offer  her 
violence;  whenu]>on  H.  slew  him  with  an  arrow 
dipped  in  the  poison  of  the  Lermean  hydra.  Nessus, 
l>efore  expiring,  instructed  Dejanira  how  to  pre* 
pare  a  love-potion  for  Hercules.  The  hero  now 
made  war  against  Eurytos  (king  of  Oechalia,  who 
had  defrauded  him),  slew  him  and  his  sons,  and 
carried  off  his  daughter  Iole,  Thence  he  went  to 
Kenreon  in  Eubcea,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus 
Kenaos.  In  onler  to  celebrate  the  rite  with  due 
solemnity,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Trachis  for  a  white 
garment  Dejanira,  being  jealous  of  lolc.  anointed  the 
robe  with  the  philter  she  had  received  from  Nessus. 
H.  put  it  on,  and  immediately  the  poison  penetrated 
his  hones.  Maddened  by  the  terrible  pain,  he  seized 
Lichas  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  into  the  sea.  He 
tore  off  the  dress,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  which 
was  thus  torn  from  his  bones.  In  this  condition,  H. 
was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Trachinia;  and  Dejanira 
beuig  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  destroyed 
herself.  H.  himself  repaired  to  Mount  (Eta,  where 
he  erected  a  funeral -pile,  and  ascending  it,  com* 
manded  that  it  should  be  set  on  tire.  The  burning 
pile  was  suddeidy  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in 
which,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  H.  was  carried 
up  to  heaven.  There  he  became  reconciled  to  Hera, 
aud  married  Hebe. 

Acconling  to  most  mythologists,  there  were  several 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules.  Among  these  are 
an  Indian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Tyrian  or  Phoenician,  and 
a  Thcban  Hercules.  The  last  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
possibly  been  attributed.  Others,  who  would  explain 
the  story  of  H.  symbolically,  pretend  that  it  con- 
ceals  an  astronomical  idea ;  while  others  discover 
in  this  myth  the  history  of  the  early  development 
of  Greece.  On  the  astronomical  hypothesis,  the 
twelve  labours  of  H.  are  simply  the  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  plastic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  has  converted  into 
a  legend.  Acconling  to  Max  Muller,  H.  was  the 
Sun-god,  and  the  legend  of  his  death  symbolises  the 
sunset :  'In  his  last  journey,  H.  proceeds  from  east 
to  west.  He  proceeds  from  the  Kena»n  promontory 
to  Trachis,  and  then  to  Mount  02ta,  where  his  pile 
is  raised.  The  coat  which  Dejanira  sends  to  the 
solar  hero  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  other 
mythologies,  it  is  ...  .  the  clouds  which  rise  from 
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Hercules  Beetle  (Dynaatea  HereuUa). 

long — but  for  the  singular  appearance  of  the  male ; 
an  enormous  horn  projecting  from  the  head,  and 
being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  projection 
of  the  thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of 
great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil. 


the  waters,  and  surround  the  Bun  like  a  dark 
raiment.  H.  tries  to  tear  it  off,  L  e.,  his  fierce 
splendour  breaks  through  the  thickening  gloom,  hut 
fiery  mists  embrace  him,  and  are  mingled  with  the 
parting  rays  of  the  suu,  and  the  dying  hero  is  seen 
through  the  scattered  clouds  of  the  sky  tearing  his 
own  body  to  pieces,  till  at  last  it  is  consumed  in 
a  general  conflagration.'  Comparative  Mythology, 
in  the  Oxford  Etsaya,  1856. 

Festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  H.,  at 
which  his  exploits  were  sung.    In  this  manner  arose 

the  Heracleia,  long  poems 
celebrating  the  life  and 
actions  of  Hercules.  H. 
is  represented  in  plastic 
art  as  the  ideal  of  a  hero. 
Strength  is  the  charac- 
teristic idea,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the 
sculptors  Myron  and 
Lysippus  in  a  form  not  to 
be  surpassed.  A  complete  ' 
series  of  representations 
of  the  twelve  labours  may  | 
be  seen  in  the  vases  of 
Voice.    The  conflict  with 

fn  JvrettU*  the  giants  very  frequently 
(MM* nostra.)        0CC|*-  on  VJi8Cg  »|  t,/e 

oldest  style;  the  one  on  the  casket  of  Cypselos 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  H-'s  figure  is 
generally  youthful. 

HERCULES,  Pillars  op,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  two  rocks  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Their  erection  was  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Her- 
cules, on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
of  Geryon.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
they  had  once  been  united,  but  Hercules  tore  them 
asunder,  to  admit  the  flow  of  the  ocean  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  another  version  represents  him  as 
causing  them  to  unite  temporarily,  in  order  to  form 
a  bridge.  The  pillars  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
though  he  si>cak8  of  Ulysses'  passage  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  ocean  and  back,  shewing  an 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  strait 
The  first  author  who  mentions  them  is  Pindar,  who 
places  them  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  his  opinion  had 
many  followers  in  later  times.  The  most  general 
opinion,  however,  identified  them  with  Calpe  (now 
Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta). 

HERCULES  BEETLE  (Searabmu  Hercules, 
or  Dynastea  Herculea),  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
family  LameJlicornea  and  tribe  ScaralxridfM,  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  great  size— it  being  five  inches 


HERCY'NIAN  FOREST  (Lat  Herajnia  silva; 
Gr.  Herkynia  hyU,  or  Herkynion  oroa),  the  general 
designation  of  the  entire  wooded  mountain-range 
of  Middle  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  Different  ancient  writers, 
however,  apply  the  name  sometimes  to  one  part, 
sometimes  to  another  of  the  range.  Aristotle  makes 
the  Ister  (or  Danulie)  take  its  rise  in  it.  Ca?sar,  who 
estimates  it  at  nine  days'  journev  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  in  length,  comprehends  under  this  name  the 
whole  of  the  mountain-ranges  in  Germany  north 
of  the  Danube  ;  while  some  identify  it  with  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  and  others  with  the  Thuringua 
Forest.  Modern  geographers  apply  the  term,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

HERD  GRASS.   See  Bent  Grass. 

HERDER,  Joitann  Gottfried  vox,  an  illus- 
trious German  thinker,  was  born  at  Morungen,  in 
East  Prussia,  in  1744,  and  studied  philosophy  at 
Kijnigsberg  under  Kant,  for  whom  he  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  admiration,  although  subsequently  he 
became  one  of  his  most  resolute  opponents.  Here, 
also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hainan  n  (q.  v.), 
who  first  introduced  him  to  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages aud  literatures,  and  made  him  appreciate 
the  poetic  l>eauty  of  the  primitive  civilian 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  assistant  profess* 
preacher  at  the  Cathedral  School  of  Riga, 
his  sermons  were  greatly  admired.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  first  works,  Fragmente  fiier  die  neutt 
Devtache  LUnratur  (Fragments  on  the  Recent 
German  Literature,  1767),  in  which,  with  bold 
and  fiery  vehemence,  he  attacked  the  wretched 
puerilities  and  errors  of  the  national  literature 
of  the  day,  and  the  Kritlac/ie  W older  (lit.,  Critical 
Forests,  1769),  once,  but  no  longer,  of  great 
theological  importance.  These  two  works  contain 
the  germs  of  all  that  is  essentially  peculiar  and 
characteristic  in  H.'s  thinking.  It  was  during 
a  temporary  residence  at  Strasburg  that  Goethe 
made  his  acquaintance.  The  latter  was  rive  years 
younger  than  H.,  and,  as  yet,  nameless  in  litera- 
ture ;  while  H,  by  his  Fragments,  was  kindling 
with  new  fire  the  soul  of  Germany.  Goethe  almost 
worshipped  him  ;  he  tells  us  (in  his  Autobio- 
graphy) that  the  very  handwriting  of  H.  exercised 
'a  magical  influence'  (fine  tnagWhe  Geta/t)  over 
him  In  1775,  on  the  recommeudation  of  Goethe, 
he  was  invited  to  Weimar  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  appointed  court-preacher  and  consiatorial  coun- 
cillor. Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  18th  December  1803.  H.'s  writings  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in  all  to  60  vols.  (Stuttg. 
1827-1830).  They  may  be  divided  into  threo 
classes  :  1.  Those  relating  to  religion  and  theology; 
2.  Those  relating  to  literature  and  art  ;  3.  Those 
relating  to  philosophy  and  history.  As  a  theologian, 
his  most  important  work  is  his  Grist  </t  IJr-br. 
Foffie  (Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Dess.  1782;  later 
edition,  Leip.  1825;  translated  into  English  by 
Dr  James  Marsh,  2  vols.  Burlington,  lS3.it.  As 
a  nhilosopher,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  fund  of 
valuable  observations  on  nature  and  mankind.  His 
philosophical  master-piece  is  his  unfinished  Idrrn 
zur  PhUoaophie  der  Geachiehte  der  Menschhrit  (Ideas 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind, 
4  vols.  Riga,  1784—1791  ;  4th  edition,  with  Luelen's 
Introduction,  2  vols.  I*eip.  1841;  translated  into 
English  by  T.  Churchhill  under  the  title,  (hit Uvea 
of  a  Fhiloaophy  of  the  History  of  Man).  In  this 
work,  all  the  rays  of  his  genius  converge.  His  aim 
is  to  represent  the  entire  history  of  the  race  as  a 
series  or  events  pointing  to  a  higher  destiny  \h.su 
has  yet  been  revealed.  His  love  and 
for  humanity  are  intense,  pure, 
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ideal  humanity,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in  his 
divinity,  in  whose  service  he  labours  with  restli-ss 
zeaL  That  enthusiasm,  however,  which  made  H. 
«o  effective  as  a  mover  of  men's  minds,  had  its 
fatal  compensation  in  a  deficiency  of  artistic  excel- 
lence. Hw  writings  have  not  that  tine  perfection 
of  style  and  method  which  will  enable  them 
to  float  down  the  stream  of  time  unmolested. 
Amnnjj  his  other  works  may  bo  mentioned  his 
Gtdichte  Yotteieder.  and  the  Cid,  the  last  of  which 
is  considered  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  be 
truly  Spanish  in  its  spirit.  See  H.'s  LfkcnbUd, 
executed  by  his  son  (Erlang.  6  parts,  1846 — 1847). 

HEREDITAMENT,  in  English  Law,  a  com- 
prebensive  word,  including  everything  that  goes  to 
the  heir-at-law.  It  is  often  divided  into  corporeal 
and  incorporeal.  Thus,  a  house  or  land  held  in 
freehold  is  a  corporeal  hereditament ;  while  tithes, 
klvowsons,  &<\,  are  incorporeal,  being  merely  rights 
in  connection  with  cor|K»real  things.  The  word 
includes  some  things  personal  a*  well  as  real,  as 
whin  a  chattel  right  is  carved  out  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance. 

HERE'DITARINESS.  The  influence  exerted 
by  parents  on  the  qualities  of  their  offspring  is 
universally  admitted,  but  the  relative  amount  of 
influence  which  each  parent  exerts  is  still  to  some 
extent  an  open  question. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  height,  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  bones*  and  muscles,  the 
tendency  to  obesity  or  leanness,  4c.,  seem  to  d<-j>end 
as  frequently  on  one  parent  as  on  the  other,  in  the 
case  of  man  ;  but  in  many  animals,  as  the  dog, 
horse,  fee.  the  father  most  frequently  determines 
the  general  form  and  the  size  of  the  body. 

The  colour  and  complexion  of  the  offspring  follow 
no  definite  rule.  Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  two 
f*mu3  appear  undiluted  in  the  offspring,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  piebald  colt,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
l«y  stallion  and  a  white  mare,  while  in  other  cases 
an  intermediate  tint  appears  in  the  young.  In  the 
offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of  individuals  of 
the  dark  and  white  human  races,  we  have  this 
intermediate  tint  developed  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  a  dour  of  the  father  usually  predominates 
oxer  that  of  the  mother. 

A  very  curious  department  of  this  subject  is  the 
transmission  to  the  offspring  of  special  marks  or 
deformities  exhibited  by  one  of  the  parents  or  more 
remote  ancestors,  and  not  common  to  the  species. 
Nevus  (or  mother's  marks),  moles,  harelip,  growths 
of  hair  in  unusual  places,  an  unusual  number  of 
tinkers  or  toes,  and  Bpecial  malformations  of  the 
heart  and  of  other  organs,  have  been  frequently 
traced  to  hereditary  influence.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  these  peculiarities  have  a  tendency  to 
ahew  themselves  in  alternate  generations,  or  eveu 
at  greater  intervals.  Burdach,  Bluraenbach,  and 
other  eminent  physiologists,  have  held  the  doctri.ie, 
that  parents  (whether  dogs  or  men)  who  have 
•offered  accidental  or  intentional  mutilation  of 
certain  parts  (as,  for  example,  the  tail,  fingers,  fee.), 
often  produce  offspring  which  inherit  these  injuries ; 
f.»r  instance,  the  dogs  with  cropped  tails  often  pro- 
duce pups  with  cropped  tails.  If  the  facts  are  true 
'which  possibly  may  be  doubtful),  the  results  are 
prt»l*bly  due  to  an  impression  on  the  mother's 
mind  rather  than  to  an  hereditary  tendency.  The 
immemorial  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  stunting  the 
feet  of  their  women,  has  not  produced  a  natural 
variety  with  that  peculiarity. 

MorelL  in  bis  introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy, 
oWrves  that  there  are  latent  powers  or  tendencies 
which  have  been  inherited,  and  which  often  remain 
unknown  until  brought  out  by  peculiar  circum- 


stances. He  gives  the  familiar  example  of  th« 
pointer.  The  habit  of  j>ointing  at  game  is  originally 
an  acquired  one  ;  but  so  strongly  does  this  habit 
become  seated  in  the  race,  that  the  very  first  time 
the  young  pointer  is  taken  into  the  field,  he  will 
stand  and  mark  it,  thus  developing  a  purely  here 
ditary  instinct.  '  Exactly  in  the  same  way,'  ho 
adds,  '  we  find  in  man  peculiarities  of  mind,  temper 
thought,  habit,  volition,  fee,  appearing  and  reappear- 
ing in  families  and  races.  Lord  Brougham  found 
some  of  his  grandfathers  writing  exactly  resem- 
bling his  own  [which  is  very  peculiar],  though  the 
grandfather  had  died  before  he  was  born,  and  his 
father's  was  quite  different'  It  is  alleged  that  the 
children  of  skilled  artisans  are,  as  a  rule,  more  apt  at 
petty  manipulations  than  the  children  of  ordinary 
labourers,  and  that  hence  the  population  of  certain 
towns — Birmingham,  for  example — has  a  great 
advantage  over  that  of  other  towns  in  |>oint  o* 
manufacturing  industry. 

It  is  well  known  that  longevity  or  the  reverse,  a 
tendency  to  great  fruitfulm-ss  or  to  sterility,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  external 
senses,  and  a  special  tendency  to  certain  diseases— 
as  gout,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  fee. — are 
frequently  transmitted  in  hereditary  descent  from 
one  or  other  parent  to  the  offspring.    The  predis- 

Cosition  to  any  special  disease  may  be  transmitted 
y  either  parent ;  but  where  both  parents  have 
been  affected,  the  offspring  are  especially  liable 
to  suffer  from  it.  Deformities  and  diseases,  also, 
engendered  by  circumstances  to  which  the  exjxwure 
is  lifelong,  or  affecting  successive  generations,  are 
more  certainly  and  conspicuously  hereditary. 

JferediUiry  Tendency  to  Mental  Disraae. — As  the 
mental  constitution  in  general  is  eminently  propa- 
gable,  the  hereditary  tendency  in  mental  disease  is 
more  familiar  and  better  demonstrated  thau  in  other 
forms  of  morbid  action.  One  observer  attributes 
six-sevenths  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to  this  cause. 
In  Frauce,  aud  among  the  aflluent  classes,  one  case 
in  every  three;  among  the  peasants,  one  in  every 
ten,  is  found  to  occur  in  families  predisposed  to 
alienation.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same.  When  stating  that  derangement  is  traced  to 
transmitted  taint,  expression  is  given  to  the  com- 
plex proposition,  that  individuals  who  have  inherited 
an  unhealthy  cerebral  organisation,  or  bodily  quali- 
ties, such  as  anosmia,  incompatible  with  sound 
mental  action,  fall  victims  mora  frequently  and 
inevitably  to  insanity  than  those  physically  and 
mentally  robust  would  da  Experience  shews  that 
as  particular  forms  of  physical  degeneration,  such 
as  rickets,  consumption,  in  like  manner  particular 
sitecies  of  alienation,  are  propaguUd  in  families ; 
that  the  suicidal  i  .pulse  appears  in  one,  while  the 
uncontrollable  and  insatiable  desire  for  Btimulants, 
is  the  heritage  of  a  third.  There  are  certain 
laws  by  which  this  proclivity  seems  to  operate. 
Not  merely  are  there  more  females  than  males 
actually  insane,  but  there  are  more  hereditarily 
disposed  to  be  insane.  In  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  observed  that  women  are  more  exposed 
by  constitution  to  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity 
than  males,  and  that  as  infants  they  more  readuy 
acquire  the  mental  tone  of  the  mother.  But, 
moreover,  the  madness  of  the  mother  is  more 
frequently  transmitted  than  that  of  the  father. 
French  authorities  record  that  of  467  cases  of 
mental  affections,  279  were  traceable  to  the  mother : 
an  English  physician  similarly  records  76  out  of 
133.  Where  the  taint  exists  on  the  side  of  the 
mother,  a  greater  number  of  children,  and  a 
greater  number  of  daughters,  are  born  of  unsound 
mind.  But  this  dis]K)sition  to  disease  of  the 
is  manifested  in  the  same  family 
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in  various  forme — in  one  member  suffering  under 
epilepsy,  another  under  mania,  another  under  eccen- 
tricity or  delusions.  Even  tho  last  arc  exhibited 
in  successive  generations-  Oxford,  who  fired  at  the 
Queen,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  all  believed 
themselves  to  be  St  Paul.  —  Holland,  Medical  Notes, 
4c.  ;  Lucas,  L'Herfditi  NaturelU. 

HEREDITARY  PRIVILEGES  AND  POS- 
SESSIONS. The  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges  has  been  much 
agitated  with  regard  to  three  points,  especially 
in  more  recent  times.  The  first  is  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  4  divine '  right  of  kings  is  now  little 
urged,  being  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  modern 
notions  of  the  political  relations  of  society;  and 
the  defence  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  is  rather  rested  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency  and  necessity.  The 
animosities  and  disturbances  of  public  affairs  that 
attend  the  ever- recurring  election  of  a  heat!  of  the 
state  are  avoided,  it  is  argued,  by  making  power 
hereditary  in  a  tvarticular  family,  and  by  a  deter- 
minate law  of  succession ;  while  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  which  might  arise  from  an  authority 
depending  upon  the  chance  of  birth,  arc  capable  of 
beuig  neutralised  by  institutions  which  prevent  the 
monarch  from  doing  harm,  even  if  there  were  not 
every  reason  to  hope  that  self- interest  will  lead  him 
to  use  the  power  which  is  the  birth-right  of  his 
family,  for  the  permanent  houour  and  advantage  of 
that  "famdy,  and,  therefore,  of  the  community  with 
which  it  is  indissolubly  liound  up. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  aspect  of 
the  question  is  with  regard  to  hereditary  classes, 
dignities,  and  offices  in  the  state  over  and  above 
the  hereditary  monarch.  One  thing  is  now  univers- 
ally agreed  upon,  that  the  transmission  in  individual 
families  of  dignities,  rights,  and  offices,  involving 
essential  parts  of  government,  such  as  the  supreme 
disjveusation  of  justice,  and  other  attributes  of 
Sovereignty,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of 
a  state.  The  splitting  up  of  Germany  into  a  maze 
of  petty  sovereignties  arising  out  of  fiefs  of  the 
empire  become  hereditary,  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  dangers  of  this  principle.  A  hereditary  nobility 
with  such  rights  is  no  longer  considered  defensible. 
It  is  another  question  whether,  as  a  political  insti- 
tution, a  class  with  certain  hereditary  privileges 
may  not  be  advantageous  or  even  necessary  as  an 
element  of  stability,  and  as  affording  a  source  of 
trained  statesmanship.  Society  has  a  longer  life 
than  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  and  should 
have  further-stretching  views—'  looking  before  and 
after;'  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  great  historical 
families  of  a  nation,  that  such  extended  views  irrow 
up  and  are  cherished — families  whose  traditions 
form  part  of  tho  national  history,  and  which 
naturally  identify  their  future  with  tho  national 
prosperity  and  dignity.  Resides  their  traditious 
and  well-developed  national  instincts,  the  individual 
meml>ers  of  such  families  enjoy  other  advantages 
as  political  and  social  leaders.  Their  usually  good 
education,  and  their  weU-secured  possessions  which, 
in  addition  to  a  high  sense  of  honour,  raise  them 
above  having  recourse  to  petty  shifts  and  jobs, 
make  them  valuable  as  examples  and  as  adminis- 
trators in  a  commonwealth  which  aims  at  dignity 
and  stability.  Carried  to  an  extreme  length,  as 
was  the  case  in  France  prior  to  the  great  revolution, 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  nobility  became  a 
source  of  social  discontent  and  disorder;  but  limited 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hereditary  privileges 
and  dignities  are  found  to  be  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  utmost  social  expansion,  and  are  in  reality 
•o  popular  as  to  be  admittedly  a  happy  feature  in 
the  structure  of  society.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 


that  as  great  families  with  privileges  and  titles  are 
from  time  to  time  dying  out,  while  others,  thnmrh 
distinguished  public  services,  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  that  degree  of  infusion  of  new 
blood  is  kept  up  which  gives  vigour  to  the  system, 
and  at  least  prevents  the  British  aristocracy  from 
degenerating  into  an  effete  or  antiquated  cast**.— Aa 
regards  the  economic  view  of  hereditary  right  to 
private  property,  see  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy. 

HEREDITARY    RIGHT,   strictly  speaking, 
|  means  the  right  of  succession  as  au  hcir-at  law. 
I  The  foundation  of  this  right  is  nothing  but  con- 
I  venience,  the  principle  being,  that  if  a  man  dot* 
not  by  will  appoint  his  own  heir,  the  law  will  do 
;  it  for  him  ;  and  the  law,  in  doing  this,  proceeds 
'  according  to  certain  degrees  of  relationship.    It  it 
therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  mere  hereditary  right  which  is  divine,  or 
sujierior  to  that  which  results  from  the  radical 
right  of  ownership.    It  is  a  secondary  and  sul*ti- 
|  tutional  right,  the  priucipal  and   primary  richt 
l  being  that  by  which  the  owner  of  land  is  entitled 
to  say  who  shall  at  his  death  enjoy  that  land. 

HE'REFORD,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal >>orough,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Wye,  134  miles  west-north-west  of 
London.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral  a 
noble  edifice,  350  feet  long,  and  174  feet  bn«d, 
commenced  in  1079.  A  very  interesting  old  map  m" 
the  world,  said  to  date  from  the  13th  c  ,  and  other 
geographical  works,  are  deposited  in  the  chapter- 
house and  library.  Besides  many  other  puhii? 
buildings,  H.  contains  numerous  benevolent  and 
educational  institutions,  among  the  latter  of  which 
are  several  important  free  schools.  Among  it* 
manufactures,  which,  however,  are  inconsiderable, 
gloves,  luits,  and  flannel  are  the  chief.  Of  its 
five  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  Octol>er  is  ]>erhaii8 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  cattle  and  cheese,  fl. 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  in  1851,  12,108;  in  18CI,  15,625. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  tie 
west  of  England,  is  Imuuded  on  the  VY.  by  S.^uth 
Wales,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester.  Area,  534,823  acres.  Pop.  ilSOb 
123,659.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly,  with 
occasional  valleys  opening  into  wide-spread  i»Uin». 
Among  the  chief  hill-rangea,  are  the  Black  Moun- 
tains on  the  western,  ami  the  Malvern  Hills  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The  whole  oi 
H.  is  in  the  l»asin  of  the  Severn,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  streams  is  south-east  toward  that 
river.  The  Wye,  with  its  affluents  the  Lugg.  the 
Arrow,  and  the  Tcme,  are  the  priucipal  rivers.  Tho 
climate  of  H.  varies  with  the  elevation  and  tb* 
exposure,  but,  as  attested  by  the  general  loajentj 
i  of  the  inhabitants,  is  on  the  whole  cX'-eeJin^y 
healthy.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep 
heavy,  red  loam,  which  produces  good  cn>|*  of 
grain,  chiefly  wheat,  and  is  highly  favourable  V) 
the  growth  of  trees.  Oaks  and  apple-trees  abound, 
orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is  made  in  great 
quantity.  Sheep  and  cattle  of  excellent  breeds  are 
extensively  reared,  and  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  a  useful  breed  of  horses  is  produced.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

H.,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  formed  s 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Silure*.  a«J 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  about  73  a.  P. 
During  the  so-called  Heptarchy,  it  was  include! 
in  Mercia.  From  its  position  on  the  Welsh  bonier 
— a  iiortion  of  the  county  Injing  included  in  the 
debatable  land  called  the  '  Marches'— H  v  u  wag 
the  scene  of  frequent  contests. 
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HEREKCI  A—  HER  FORD. 


HKRE'JfClA.a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Real,  and  about  40  miles  north-east  of  the 
eity  of  that  name.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of 
»>ap,  has  a  large  weekly  market  and  a  population  of 
6400. 

HE'RKSY  (Or.  Haircuts)  primitively  means  a 
choice  or  election,  and  in  its  application  to  religious 
belief  is  used  to  designate  as  well  the  act  of 
choosing  for  one's  self,  and  maintaining  opinions 
contrary  to  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  reli- 
gious community  to  which  one's  obedience  is  due, 
as  the  heterodox  opinions  thus  adopted  and  the 
party  which  may  have  adopted  them.  In  the 
Acta'  of  the  Apostles  (see  Acts  v.  17;  XT.  5; 
xxiv.  5;  xxviiL  2*2),  the  word  seems  to  be  used  of 
a  sect  or  party,  abstracting  from  the  consideration 
of  its  character  whether  good  or  bad ;  but  in  the 
Epistles  and  in  the  early  Christian  writers  it  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  uniformly  accepted  in  all  subsequent 
theological  literature.  The  notion  of  heresy,  as 
understood  by  theological  writers,  involves  two 
ideas  :  first,  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  rejection  of 
some  doctrine  proposed  by  the  supreme  authority 
established  in  any  church  as  necessary  to  be 
believed ;  and  secondly,  a  contumacious  persistence 
in  auch  rejection,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine  is  required  of  all  the  members 
of  that  particular  religious  community.  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  regarding  the  authority  of  their 
church  as  supreme  and  final,  apply  the  name  of 


heresy  to  any  formal  denial  of  a  doctrine  proposed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  necessary  to  I* 
believed.  Protestant  writers  seldom  use  the  word, 
excejit  in  relation  to  what  each  sect  regards  as  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this  point, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  heresy  has  no  proper  place  m  the 
dogmatical  system  of  the  Protestant  sects,  csjiecially 
in  reference  to  other  communions  than  their  own. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity may  l«e  either  the  decree  of  a  general  council 
approved  by  the  pope,  or  a  dogmatical  decree  of  the 
pope  himself,  expressly  or  tacitly  received  by  the 
Lishn])*  of  the  various  churches  ;  and  in  general 
the  crime  of  heresy  is  iucurred  in  any  church  by 
the  rejection  of  a  doctrine  which  in  that  church  is 
held  to  constitute  an  essential  and  integral  portion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Apistasy  is  the  complete 
alxiiidonment  of  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  Christian  profession.  If  the 
intellectual  error  l>e  accompanied  by  full  deliber- 
ation, aod  by  full  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
belief,  the  heresy  is  called  jortnal ;  should  it  arise 
frotn  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  styled 
r/iaUritil ;  and  the  heresy  is  held  to  be  imputable, 
or  the  coutrary,  according  as  this  ignorance  is 
vincible  or  invincible. 

Even  in  the  ajxwtolic  times,  heresies  had  arisen 
in  the  church,  and  before  the  councU  of  Nice,  the 
catalogue  of  sects  had  already  swelled  to  consider- 
able dimensions.  Without  attempting  any  enumer- 
ation of  these  heresies,  it  may  be  said  in  geueral 
that  the  sects  of  the  early  centuries  are  all  reducible 
to  two  classes  :  (1)  Those  which  attempted  to 
associate  the  Christian  doctrines  with  Judaism; 
(2)  Those  which  ingrafted  Christianity  upon  the 
Gentile  religions  or  the  Gentile  philosophies.  And 
thi<*  latter  class  naturally  suMividos  itself  into  (1) 
The  sects  which  were  tinged  with  the  errors  of  the 
oriental  philosophy ;  and  (2)  Those  which  drew 
their  errors  from  the  Grecian  schools.  Of  all  these 
we  find  traces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  in 
the  sects  of  the  later  ages. 

From  tho  very  date  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  heresy  appears 
to  nave  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cognizable  by  the 


civil  law ;  and  Constantino  enacted  several  severe 
laws  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected 
into  a  single  title,  De  JfctreticU,  in  the  Justinian 
code.  The  penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these 
enactments  are  very  severe,  extending  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  even  to  death ;  and  they  all 
proceed  on  the  distinct  assumption  that  a  crime 
against  religion,  is  a  crime  against  the  Btate,  These 
enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  emliodicd  m 
the  various  codes  of  the  European  kingdoms;  and 
in  considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  necessary  tv  recollect  that  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  as  to  the  Bocial  bearing  of  the  crime 
of  heresy  and  of  other  crimes  against  religion,  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  medieval  jurisprudence. 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  the  principles 
of  many  of  the  medieval  sects  were  anti-social  and 
commnnistical,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine* 
of  the  church ;  aud  that  their  leaders,  in  many 
instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  revolutionary 
means  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  as  well  as  of  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still, 
with  even  these  allowances,  Catholic  historians 
themselves  admit  that  the  medieval  procedures 
against  heresy  were  in  many  instances  excessive, 
as  were,  indeed,  also  the  processes  and  penalties 
j  of  the  criminal  code. 

I  In  English  Law  (2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15),  heresy 
I  consisted  in  holding  opinions  contrary  to  Catholio 
faith  and  the  determination  of  Holy  Church ;  and 
by  common  law  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  the 
provincial  synod  by  the  archbishop  and  his  council ; 
and,  after  conviction,  was  to  be  given  up  to  tho 
king  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure,  the  king  being 
coui|>etont  to  issue  a  writ  tie  haretico  conihui-rtido  ; 
but  the  statute  above  referred  to  empowered  the 
diocesan  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  on 
conviction,  to  hand  over  the  criminal  directly,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  king's  writ,  to  the  sheriff- 
major  or  other  competent  officer.  This  statute 
continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, till  the  29  Charles  II.  c,  9,  siuce  which 
time  heresy  is  left  entirely  to  the  coguuance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute 
defining  in  what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover, 
much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
has  been  withdrawn  by  the  various  toleration  acts ; 
and,  above  all,  as  the  effect  of  various  recent 
decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost  indefinitely 
the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies  of 
the  English  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  theso  courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is 
practically  limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  preaching  in  op'iosition 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  articles  of  the  establish* 
ment  from  which  they  derive  their  emoluments, 
and  that,  even  in  determining  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  articles,  a  large  toleration 
has  been  juridically  established.  See  the  recent 
trial  of  Dr  Rowland  WUliams,  and  the  judgment 
given  by  Dr  Lushington  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
For  the  history  and  literature  of  heretical  sects, 
see  the  various  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  also 
Stockmann's  Lexicon  JJaresium  (Leip.  1719)  ;  De 
C'ajsari's  H<rrtxiologia  (Rome,  1736)  ;  Fritz's  Ket- 
z^r lexicon  (Wtirzburg,  1834) ;  Arnold's  Ketserhistorie 
(Frankfurt,  1699)  ;  Walch's  Oexhichte  tier  Kttzc- 
rciVn  (Leip.  1762l :  and  Hilger's  Daretdiung  dor 
Hctresieen  (Bonn,  1837). 

HE'RFORD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  is  situated  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Lip|*e-Detmold,  on  the  Werre,  17  milea  south-west 
of  Minden.  Yarn-spinning,  linen-weaving,  and 
carpet  manufactures  are  carried  on.   Pop.  9863. 
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HEitlOT— HERMANDAD. 


11  £  RIOT,  George,  founder  of  a  maguifieent 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  the  sou  of  a  goldsmith  in 
that  city,  a  descendant  of  the  Heriots  of  Trabroun, 
East  Lothian,  waa  born  about  1563.  Admitted, 
in  May  1588,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Incor- 
poration of  Goldsmiths,  he  was,  in  1597,  appointed 
goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consurt  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  to  the  king.  Ou 
the  accession  of  the  latter,  in  1603,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  went  to  London,  i^iere,  as  court- 
jeweller  and  banker,  he  amassed  considerable  riches. 
He  died  February  12,  1624,  without  issue,  and 
bequeathed  tho  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  the 
town-council  and  ministers  of  Ediuburgh,  to  found 
and  endow  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  the  sons  of  j>oor  deceased 
or  decayed  burgesses.  The  noble  structure  of 
Heriots  Hospital,  from  a  design,  it  is  believed,  by 
two  native  architects,  WUliain  Wallace  and  William 
Aytoun,  though  said  to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  waa 
comph  ted,  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  sterling. 
After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1G50,  Cromwell  made 
it  a  military  hospital ;  but  in  1658  it  was  restored 
to  the  governors  by  Geueral  Monk  ;  and  in  1659, 
30  boys  were  admitted.  ISO  boys  are  now  main- 
tained and  educated  in  it.  In  1766  the  annual 
revenue  was  41066.  In  1837  it  amounted  to 
£U,2.'15,  leaving,  in  that  year,  a  surplus  of  £3090. 
The  yearly  revenue  is  now  about  £15,000.  Most  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
is  built  belongs  to  the  hospital  The  revenues 
greatly  exceeding  the  expenditure,  in  1837  an  act  of 
parliament  was  procured  for  the  erection  of  schools 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
free  of  all  expense.  Of  these  '  Heriot  Schools,'  there 
are  twelve — viz.,  eight  juvenile  and  four  infant 
schools — attended  by  upwards  of  3»MK)  boys  and 
girls.  The  children  who  arc  eligible  to  these 
schools  are  those,  in  ]K>or  circumstances,  of  deceased 
burgesses  and  freemen,  those  of  burgesses  and  free- 
men who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  sumtort, 
and  those  of  poor  citizens  ami  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  only  whilst  residing  withiu  the  royalty. 
The  governors  are  also  empowered  to  allow  to  any 
of  tho  boys  attending  such  schools,  being  sons  of 
burgesses  and  freemen,  a  uniform  fixed  sum  of 
money  for  maintenance,  and  a  sum  for  apprentice- 
fee,  after  they  have  left  the  schools,  all  out  of  the 
surphis  funds  of  the  hospital. 

HERIOT,  in  English  Law,  is  a  kind  of  fine  due  in 
copyhold  estates  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the 
death  of  the  copyholder,  and  consists  of  the  best 
beast,  jewel,  or  chattel  that  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
The  lord  can  enforce  this  right  by  action,  or  seize 
it  brrvi  manu.  Such  a  right  is  practically  unknown 
in  freehold  estates  in  England.  In  Scotland,  all 
land  is  held  on  much  the  same  forms  as  copyholds ; 
and  much  more  vexatious  things  of  a  similar  kind 
to  heriots,  under  the  name  of  reliefs,  become  due 
from  a  vassal's  heir  to  the  superior  on  the  vassal's 
death.  In  both  countries,  the  practice  is  equally 
barbarous. 

HE'RISTAL,  or  HERSTAL,  a  considerable 
village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas  for  about  three 
mUes,  immediately  below  the  city  of  Liege,  of  which 
it  may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb.  Population 
at>out  7000,  principally  workmen,  who  find  employ- 
ment in  the  coal-mines,  the  iron  and  steel  works, 
which  are  here  carried  on.  Some  ruins  still  exist  of 
the  castle  of  Heristal,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin  1c 
Gros  (father  of  Charles  MarteL  and  great-grand- 
father of  Charlemagne),  and  from  which  he  had  his 
title  of  Pepin  d'HeristaL 

HERITABLE  asd  MOVABLE,  a  Scotch  law- 
tit 


phrase  denoting  the  distinctions  of  things  which  go 
to  the  heir  and  to  the  executors  respectively.  The 
distinction  corresponds  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
phrase  *  Heir  and  Executor '  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

HERITABLE  BOND,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  bond 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  joined  with  it  a  conveyance 
of  land  in  security  thereof.  The  usual  deed  is  now 
a  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  corresjiondiug  to 
the  English  mortgage  (q.  v.). 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTIONS,  a  remark- 
able  class  of  jurisdictions  held  hereditarily  from  the 
crown  in  Scotland,  abolished  (1748)  by  20"Geo.  II.  c, 
43.  These  jurisdictions  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  in  number,  and  consisted  of  sheriffships, 
stcwartries,  constabularies,  but  principally  of  regal- 
ities and  badieries,  with  some  offices  of  distinction. 
One  of  the  more  important  was  the  office  of  Lord 
JuBtice-general,  and  the  lordship  of  Arvyle  and 
the  Isles,  both  belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle. 
In  virtue  of  their  hereditary  rights,  the  possessore 
of  these  jurisdictions  exercised  an  arbitrary  power 
over  vassals  and  others  within  the  limits  of  their 
domain,  and  could  punish  them  by  fines,  scourging, 
imprisonment,  aud  even  in  Borne  cases  put  them  to 
deatli,  without  interference  of  the  common  law.  As 
repugnant  to  social  policy,  aud  more  particularly 
with  the  view  of  extinguishing  the  authority  of 
Highland  chiefs  over  their  clans,  these  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished  ;  the  possessors  receiv- 
ing payment  for  the  assumed  value  of  their  rights. 
Argyle,  alone,  received  £21,000  as  an  indemnity, 
and  altogether  there  was  paid  by  government 
£152,037,  12a  2d.  The  abolition  of  these  odious 
jurisdictions  being  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs  on  a  proper  footing,  this  great  legislative  act 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

HERITABLE  SECURITIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  what  are  called  mortgages 
and  charges  on  land  in  Eugland.  These  were 
formerly  distinguished  into  wadset,  infeftment  of 
annual  rent,  heritable  bond,  bond  and  disposition 
iu  security,  and  absolute  disposition  with  back-!»ond, 
and  also  reserved  burdens  on  land.  All  heritable 
securities  are  founded  on  the  theory,  that  they  con- 
stitute a  pledge  of  the  land  to  the  creditor  until  the 
debt  is  paid,  or  rather  the  debt  is  a  bunlen  on  the 
land,  so  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  land,  into 
whatever  number  of  hands  it  is  conveyed  and 
transferred,  the  debt  still  inheres  in  it.  and  must  be 
first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  unless  it  is  redeemed. 
In  Scotland,  the  principal  heritable  security  is  now 
called  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  which 
consists  of  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  a 
disposition  pro  temnort  to  the  creditor,  by  way  of 
security  till  the  debt  is  paid.  The  bond  must  bo 
registered  in  the  Register  of  Sasines,  to  complete  the 
title,  and  it  is  assignable  to  a  third  party.  A  power 
is  always  given  to  the  creditor  to  sell  the  estate,  if 
the  principal  or  interest  is  not  paid,  in  which  case, 
the  creditor  must  account  for  the  surplus  after 
paying  himself  his  debt 

HERITOR,  in  tho  Law  of  Scotland,  is  the  owner 
of  land  in  a  parish  liable  to  public  burdens.  The 
heritors,  collectively,  have  vested  in  them  the  fee  of 
the  church  and  churchyard ;  they  elect  the  parish 
schoolmaster,  repair  the  pariah  church,  &c 

HERMiE.   See  Hermes. 

HERMANDAD,  Thb  (Sp,  'Brotherhood'),  an 
association  of  the  principal  cities  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  bound  together  by  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  in  seasons 
of  trouble.  These  confederacies  were  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereigns,  as  agents  for  suppressing  thf 
increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  for  maintainiaa 
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public  security  through  the  land  with  no  cost  to 
the  government.  In  Ar;i,  ...  the  first  Hermandad 
vai  established  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  in 
Castile  about  30  years  later ;  while  in  1295,  35  cities 
of  Castile  and  Leon  formed  a  joint  confederacy, 
and  entered  into  a  compact,  hy  which  they  pieced 
themselves  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  every 
coble  who  had  either  robbed  or  injured  a  member  of 
their  association,  and  refused  to  moke  just  atone- 
ment fur  the  wrong ;  or  upon  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  even  by  the  order  of  the  king,  to  levy  an 
unjust  tax.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy  in 
which  tbe  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  impotent 
to  maintain  order  in  their  own  dominions,  the 
&wUi  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  had  pre- 
ieut«d  the  only  check  against  the  unbounded 
licence  of  the  nobles ;  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  seeing 
tii*  beneficial  effects  which  an  extension  of  the 
institution  was  capable  of  producing,  obtained  the 
unction  of  the  Cortes  for  its  thorough  re-organ  isa- 
Uon  and  extension  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1406. 
The  crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all 
acta  of  violence  and  theft  committed  on  the  high- 
roads or  in  the  ojien  country,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  each  misdemeanour  were  specified  with 
the  greatest  precision  in  the  codes  of  laws,  which 
were  enacted  at  different  times  an  the  yearly 
a<*mMie*  of  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  cities. 
Ad  annual  contribution  was,  moreover,  assessed 
oo  every  hundred  householders  or  vecino*,  for  the 
shipment  and  maintenance  of  the  horsemen  and 
ijvaJrilUros  or  officials  of  the  brotherhood,  whose 
fluty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders,  and  enforce  the 
fcntence  of  the  law.  Although  the  Hermandad  was 
regarded  with  much  disfavour  by  the  aristocracy, 
it  continued  for  many  years  to  exercise  its  func- 
tion*, until  the  country  was  cleared  of  banditti, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice  enabled  to  discharge 
their  duties  without  hindrance  from  lawless  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  In  1498,  the  objects  of  the 
Hermandad  having  been  obtained,  and  public  order 
published  on  a  firm  basis,  the  brotherhood  was 
disorganised,  and  reduced  to  an  ordinary  police, 
inch  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modifications 
of  form,  to  the  present  century.  The  laws  enacted 
at  different  times  in  the  juntas  or  assemblies  of  tbe 
Hermandad  were  compiled,  in  1485,  into  a  code, 
bown  as  the  Quadcrno  de  tat  L eyts  nuetxu  de  la 
HTUMmiati,  which  was  first  printed  at  Burgos 
la  1527. -See  Mariana,  History  of  Spain;  Pulgar, 

HERMANN,  Johakn  Gottfried  Jakob,  a 
German  philologist  of  great  genius  and  learning, 
*a»  born  at  Leipsic,  28th  November  1772 ;  studied 
there  and  at  Jena,  and  was  made,  in  1798,  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy.  In  1803,  be  was 
called  to  Kiel  as  ordinary  professor  of  eloquence, 
i*comiog  in  addition  professor  of  poetry  in  1809, 
and  in  this  position  he  remained  till  his  death,  31st 
lumber  1848.  Distinguished  by  liberal  minded- 
oe»  and  love  of  truth,  by  eloquence  and  extensive 
culture,  EL  continued  till  his  latest  days  to  attract 
a  large  circle  of  students  to  his  class-room,  which 
«ot  forth  some  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  The 
h«t  department  which  he  began  to  cultivate  on 
<*ifrin*l  principles  was  the  science  of  metre,  of 
*hich  he  attempted  to  develop  a  philosophical 
theory  fmm  the  categories  of  Kant ;  and  on  this 
object  he  wrote,  besides  his  JIandbuch  d.  Metrik 
U**J),  several  Latin  treatises,  among  which  his 
iWoa*  Doctrinat  Metric*  (1818)  reached  •  third 
edition  in  1852.  Of  wider  importance,  however, 
the  new  method  which  he  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of 
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influence  on  the  grammar  of  Latin,  and  even  of 
modern  languages,  esj>ecially  of  the  German.  The 

Striuciples  of  this  method  are  not  only  explicitly 
leveloj>ed  in  his  De  EmendcndA  Jtatione  Gram 
Grammatical  (1801),  but  are  practically  illustrated 
in  his  numerous  editious  of  the  aucient  classics.  H-'s 
power  of  dealing  with  chronological,  topographical, 
and  personal  questions,  is  shewn  in  his  -ula 
(7  vuls.,  Leip.  1827—1830),  which  also  contain 
some  poems  breathing  the  spirit  of  Roman  poetry. 
Consult  Jahn'a  Gottfried  //.  tint  Geddchtniuredt 
(Leip.  1849). 

HERMANN,  or  HERMAN,  a  name  that  first 
api>eara  in  Germany  in  the  6th  c.  after  Christ,  but 
is  now  become  common.  It  has  Wen  errotifously 
transferred  to  that  prince  or  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
called  by  Roman  writers  Anninius,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Arrnenioa.  This  personage  was  the  son  of 
Sigimer,  and  was  born  16  ac.  The  period  in  which 
the  youth  of  H.  was  cast  was  fraught  with  the 
greatest  j>eril  to  Germany.  To  secure  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  the  Romans  had  been  forced  to  advance 
into  the  more  turbulent  districts,  and  to  build  a 
series  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner,  not  only  had  most  of  the  Celtio 
tribes  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube  been  subdued, 
but  in  the  years  from  9  B.C.  to  4  A.D.,  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  had  penetrated  into  the  north-west 
of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  laid  out  a  number 
of  military  roads,  erected  fortresses  in  the  country, 
and  reduced  the  (lifferent  tribes  to  such  dependence 
upon  Rome,  as  virtually  amounted  to  complete 
subjugation.  With  so  much  prudence  and  caution 
had  Tiberius  proceeded,  that  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  all  appearance  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Romans,  gradually  adopted  Roman  habits,  and 
frequently  and  readily  took  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Thus  II.  and  his  brother  Flavins  had 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  Roman  standards, 
and  as  leaders  of  Cheruscan  auxiliaries,  had  not 
only  obtained  Roman  citizenship  and  the  rank  of 
knighthood  in  the  country  of  the  Danube,  but 
had  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  arts  of  war 
and  policy  as  practised  by  the  Romans.  Enriched 
with  these  ex]»eriences,  when  H.  after  the  expir* 
ation  of  some  years,  returned  home,  he  found  the 
state  of  affairs  considerably  changed  for  the  worse, 
through  the  unskdful  desjtotism  of  the  Roman 
viceroy,  Quintilius  Varus.  II.  now  conceived  the 
plan  of  delivering  his  country  from  its  oppressors. 
All  the  tribes  and  leaders  as  far  as  the  Elbe  were 
secretly  summoned  ;  Varus  was  lulled  into  security, 
and  induced  to  despatch  portions  of  his  army  to 
different  j joints,  and  with  the  remaining  portion, 
which  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country 
of  the  Cherusci  for  the  Rhine,  to  quit  the  highway. 
He  was  thus  lured  into  the  impassable  districts  of 
the  Teutoburg  Fored  (either  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Lippe,  or  the  adjoining  Prussian  territory) ;  an 
engagement  took  place,  which  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Roman 
army  (9  A.  D.).  When  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  it  excited  the  greatest  consternation 
and  anxiety.  The  Germans,  however,  who  had  only 
their  own  lil>eration  in  view,  prosecuted  their  vic- 
tory no  further ;  and  for  a  few  years  both  parties,  •©- 
to  speak,  hung  tire.  When  Germanicus  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever (14  A.D.),  assumed  the  command  on  the  Lower- 
Rhine,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  barbarians.  In 
two  successive  campaigns,  14  A.D.  and  16  a.d.,  he 
reduced  H.  to  great  straits ;  but  he  being  recalled 
to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  17  A.D.,  the  results 
of  his  victorious  activity  were  lost.  From  this 
time  no  Roman  army  ever  ventured  to  penetrate 
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HERMANNSTADT— HERMAS. 


from  the  Rhine  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
this  circumstance,  which  decided  the  future  fate 
of  Germany,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  Hermann. 
Nevertheless,  no  sooner  was  the  foreign  enemy 
expelled,  than  the  internal  feuds  broke  out  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  these,  H. 
was  slain  by  his  own  relatives,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  leadership.  Tacitus  says 
of  him  :  '  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany ;  and  unlike  other  kings  and  generals,  he 
attacked  the  Roman  people,  not  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  in  the  fulness  of  their  power ;  in  battles, 
he  was  not  always  successful,  but  he  was  invincible 
in  war.  He  still  lives  in  the  songs  of  the  t>arl>arians, 
though  unknown  to  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  who 
admire  ouly  what  belongs  to  themselves  ;  by  the 
Romans,  he  is  not  estimated  according  to  his  merits, 
because  in  our  admiration  for  the  jtast,  we  ueglect 
the  present.' — Compare  Wietersheim,  Dv.r  Fmlzivy 
des  O'enmnietu  an  dtrr  IVeser  16  w.  Chr.  (I^eip.  1850) ; 
Massmaan,  Arminius,  Cheruseorum  Dux  ac  Decus, 
Z/ibaxttor  Grnnania;  (Lungo,  1839). 

HK'RMANNSTADT  (Lat,  Cibinium,  Hung. 
j?a<fti  $zrfien),  an  important  town  of  Austria,  capital 
of  the  crown- land  of  Transylvania,  is  bvautitully 
situated  on  the  Cibin,  or  Zibin,  an  affluent  of  the 
Aluta.  about  70  miles  west- north-west  of  the 
town  of  0  roust  ad  t.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Greek  non- 
united  bishop,  and  is  the  head -quarters  of  the  12th 
coqrn  of  the  imperial  army.  Pleasing  promenades 
surround  the  town,  and  the  district  in  which  it 
is  placed  is  fertile  as  well  as  beautiful.  Tan- 
ning, wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
(linen  and  woollen),  combs,  paper,  and  gunj»owtler, 
chiefly  employ  the  inhabitant*.  The  local  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  18,60(1,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Protestants. 

H.,  originally  a  village,  is  called,  on  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  town,  Villa  Ilrrmanni.  The  Hermann 
from  whom  the  town  has  its  name  was  a  citizen  of 
Nuroberg,  and  is  said  to  have  led  hither  a  colony 
in  the  12th  century. 

HERM A'PHRODITB,  in  Botany,  tho  term 
employed  to  designate  those  flowers  which  contain 
both  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
(stamens  and  pistils),  and  are  therefore  by  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  perfect  seed.  Flowers 
containing  only  male  or  female  organs  are  called 
vnltejrual  or  Diclinous  (q.  v.),  and  when  produced  on 
the  same  plant,  Mnncerious  (q.  v.)  ;  when  on  different 
plants,  Duecious  (q.  v.).  Hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
also  called  monoclinous  (Gr.  monos,  one,  and  Mint, 
a  couch)  and  perfect  flowers. 

HERMAPHRODITISM  is  the  term  employed 
by  naturalists  to  designate  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
which  the  sexual  characteristics  of  the  male  and 
female  are  united  in  the  same  individual  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fable  of  the  union  into 
eue  of  the  bodies  of  Hertnaphroditua,  Bon  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Saliuacis.  See 
Ovid  *  Metamorphoses,  bb.  iv.  v.  347. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the 
true  and  the  spurious ;  in  the  former,  there  is  an 
actual  co-existence,  in  the  same  individual,  of  male 
and  female  reproductive  organs ;  while  in  tho  latter, 
there  is  only  an  appearance,  from  arrest  or  excess 
of  development,  of  a  union  of  the  distinctive  organs 
of  both  sexes.  True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal 
type  of  sexual  structure  in  most  plants.  See 
Hermaphrodite,  in  Botany.  It  likewise  occurs 
normally  in  many  of  the  lower  in  vertebra ta,  and  as 
a  moustrosity  in  the  higher  invertebrata,  and  even 
occasionally  in 
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The  recent  investigation  a  of  Balbiani  shew  that 
certain  Infusoria  (as,  tor  instance,  the  common  green 
Paramecium),  at  all  events  occasionally  present  the 
phenomena  of  hermaphroditism.  In  some  of  the 
polyps  (as,  for  example,  the  Hydra  and  some  of  the 
Actinias),  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  the  same  is  the  ease  with  some  of  the  Acalepbs 
(namely,  the  Ctenophora),  with  certain  orders  of 
Helminthes  or  parasitic  worms  (the  Oestodes  and 
Trematodes),  with  certain  Annelides  (the  Hiralinei 
and  Lumbricini,  of  which  the  leech  and  the  earth- 
worm are  typical  examples),  with  many  acephalous 
molluscs,  with  the  Pteroj>ods  aud  with  most  of  the 
Gasterojiods ;  while  in  the  highest  order  of  molluscs, 
the  Cephalopods,  the  sexes  arc  always  distinct 
Among  the  crustaceans,  the  Cirrhipcda  arc  for  the 
most  j»art  hermaphrodites ;  but  in  the  other  ami 
higher  orders,  if  hermaphroditism  exists,  it  is  only 
as  an  abnormal  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
monstrosity.*  (For  example,  the  common  lotmter  hat 
been  observed  with  male  organs  on  one  side  of  ite 
body,  ami  female  organs  on  the  other.)  True  but 
not  normal  hermaphroditism  is  also  occasionally  met 
with  in  insects.  In  fourteen  cases  given  by  Oeh»en- 
heimer,  the  right  side  was  male,  and  the  left  female; 
aud  in  nine  cases  it  was  the  reverse.  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  in  insects  hermaphrodites  are 
occasionally  found,  where  the  characters  of  one  rex, 
instead  of  extending  over  one- half,  are  limited  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body  which  agree  in  the 
main  with  the  other  sex.  Thus,  in  an  individual  of 
Gastropluxga  queraut,  the  body,  the  antenna.-,  and 
the  left  wings  were  those  of  the  female,  while  the 
ri<^ht  wings  were  those  of  the  male. 

True  (but  of  course  abnormal)  hermaphroditism 
is  far  rarer  amongst  the  vcrtebrata  than  in  insects 
or  crustaceans.  Various  instances,  however,  are  on 
record  of  fishes  presenting  a  lateral  hermaphroditic 
structure,  or  a  roe  on  one  side  and  a  milt  on  the 
other  ;  and  referencea  to  various  cases  that  hare 
been  re]>orted  may  be  found  in  Professor  Simpson's 
learned  and  elaborate  article,  'Hermaphroditism,'  in 
The  Vyclopttdia  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiolouy.  The 
same  article  may  be  referred  to  for  cases  of  similar 
hermaphroditism  in  birds  and  mammals,  mdodiag 
the  human  subject,  namely,  cases  in  which  there 
were  female  structures  on  one  side,  and  male  ftroo- 
tures  (more  or  less  perfect)  on  the  other. 

Returning  from  these  cases  of  abnormal  true 
hermaphroditism  to  those  of  normal  true  hermaphro- 
ditism, the  question  naturally  suggests  itself— Can 
these  tnie  auimal  hermaphrodites,  possessing  male 
and  female  organs,  fertilise  themselves  ?  As  far  a*  is 
known,  uoue  of  the  terrestrial  hermaphrodites,  such 
as  land- molluscs  (the  common  suail,  for  example) 
and  earth-worms,  are  self- impregnating.  Tbey  all 
pair,  and  in  this  res]>eet  oiler  a  strong  contrast 
with  hermaphrodite  plants.  But  of  aquatic  animal*, 
there  are  many  setf- fertilising  hermaphrodites.  For 
further  details  on  the  subject  of  heimaphruditism 
generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Steenstrap't 
Untersuchungen  Utter  das  Vorkommen  de*  Uerma- 
phroditismus  in  der  2Ya/ur  (1846). 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  is  a  subject  of  too 
purely  a  professional  character  to  be  noticed  at  all 
fully  in  those  pages.  Those  who  take  au  interest 
in  this  subject  may  be  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Professor  Simpson's  article,  and  to  a  cast 
recorded  about  two  years  ago  in  The  Lancet  by  Dr 
Girdwood. 

HE'RMAS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  at  which 
St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  si 
may  be  inferred  from  the  apostle's  addressing  s 
special  greeting  to  him,  a  person  of  • 
bis  feUow-Ghristiaua,  He 
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resident  at  Rome,  moat  probably,  judging  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  origin.  H.,  however,  has  obtained 
even  more  consideration  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  the  reputed  author  of  the  well-known 
early  treatise,  called  The  Shepherd,  wliich  is  com- 
monly classed  among  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  H.  of  St  Paul, 
more  or  less  positively,  by  Origen,  Eusehius,  and 
St  Jerome.  But  there  is  a  second  H.,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  a  brother  of  Pius  I., 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  work  in  attributed 
by  other  writers,  and  it  would  seem  with  greater 
intrinsic  probability.  The  work  contains  many 
allnrions  which  appear  to  be  directed  Bjiecially 
against  the  Montanistic  errors— a  fact  quite  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  of  its  having  lieen 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  Shepherd,  which- 
ever H.  may  have  been  its  author,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek.  However,  until 
iwntly.  it  was  known  only  by  a  Latin  version,  with 
the  excejition  of  some  Greek  fragments  collected 
fmra  the  quotations  of  the  work  by  the  Greek 
Fathers.  But  in  the  year  1856,  a  Greek  text,  said 
to  hare  been  found  at  Mount  Athos,  by  the  since 
too  notorious  M.  Simonides,  was  published  at  Leijeic, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful  ; 
and  an  Ethiopic  version  was  printed  in  I860,  by 
M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  the  well-known  Abyssinian 
traveller  and  scholar.  The  Shepherd  is  a  mystical 
work,  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  containing 
four '  Visions  ;'  the  second,  twelve  '  Precepts  ;'  and 
the  third,  ten  '  Similitudes.'  It  has  been  described 
at  the  PUijrinfa  Progress  of  the  early  church  ;  and 
although  it  contains  but  little  of  positive  dogmatic 
teaching,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the 
Christian  life  of  that  period. 

HERMENEUTICS  (Gr.  llermenettte*,  an  inter- 
preter), the  science  of  interpretation,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  It  forms  a  branch 
<l  the  same  general  study  with  Exegesis  (q.  v.),  and 
indeed  is  often  confounded  with  that  science ;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  very 
&vked,  and  is  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
etymology  of  the  names  themselves.  To  hermen- 
eutics  properly  belongs  the  'interpretation'  of  the 
kxt— that  is,  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning  ;  the 
province  of  exegesis  is  the  '  exposition '  of  the  mean- 
n-l  so  discovered,  and  the  practical  office  of  making 
it  intelligible  to  cithers  in  ita  various  bearings,  scien- 
tific, literal,  doctrinal,  and  moral.  Hence,  although, 
u  will  l»e  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  Exegesis, 
the  laws  of  inteq>retation  have  many  things  in 
common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  lie  laid 
down  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics 
belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scripture- ;  the  signification  of  words,  the 
force  and  significance  of  idioms,  the  modification  of 
the  sense  by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of 
philological  and  grammatical  inquiry;  the  consider- 
ation of  the  character  of  the  writer  or  the  persons 
whom  he  addressed ;  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  the  object  to  which  his  work  was 
directed ;  the  comparison  of  jwnllel  passages ;  and 
other  similar  considerations.  AU  these  inquiries, 
alth-»agh  seemingly  purely  literary,  are  modified 
by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
fvripture,  and  especially  on  the  question  of  its 
inspiration,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such 

Tition. 
far,  there  is  but  littlo  difference  between 
Roman  Catholic  hermcneutists  and  the  more  strict 
school  of  Protestant  critics.  It  is  at  this  point 
•*at  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Catholics 
on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  of  every  shade 
on  the  other,  may  be  said  to  begin.  With  the 
litter,  the  tense  of  the  Scripture  once  truly 


tainod  from  the  Scripture  itself  interpreted  by  the 
!  rules  explained  above,  is  regarded  as  final,  and 
:  is  accepted  by  the  interpreter  as  the  revelation 
1  intended  by  God.    With  the  former,  the  individual 
judgment  which  is  formed  upon  these  rules,  and 
which,  as  to  the  actual  moaning  of  the  particular 

fiassage,  may  possibly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Yotestant,  is  still  controlled,  and,  it  may  be,  over- 
ruled by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
church,  as  conveyed  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or 
the  dogmatical  definitions  of  pontiffs  accepted  by 
the  universal  church.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
is  often  inferred  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  science  of  hermeneutics  is  a  nullity,  and  that  no 
freedom  of  interpretation  is  practically  permitted. 
The  Boman  Catholic  critic,  however,  maintains  that 
he  exercises,  and  is  free  to  exercise,  on  the  text  of 
Scripture  the  same  liberty  of  interpretation  which 
the  Protestant  may  claim  ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  arrive  at  precisely  the  s-nue 
conclusions  with  the  Protestant  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Mcrifttural  text  conndtred  in  itoelf  alone.  But 
he  differs  from  the  Protestant  in  l>elieving  that 
the  Scripture  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God's 
revelation,  and,  therefore,  that,  as  one  jvassage  of 
Scripture  is  modified  by  another,  ro  the  scriptural 
revelation  itself  may  be  modified  by  other  revela- 
tions of  God  conveyed  to  us  through  other  mediums; 
as,  for  example,  that  of  tradition.  See  Tradition. 
As  regards  the  literature  of  Hermeneutics,  most  of 
the  writers  named  in  the  article  Exeoksih  have 
dealt  with  both  branches  of  the  science.  They  are 
for  the  most  jwrt  Protestant.  The  most  remark- 
able modern  Catholic  hermeneutical  writers  are, 
Hermann  Goldhagcn  (Main/.,  176o)  ;  SeemUller'a 
Hermenentica  Sacra  (1770) ;  Mayr's  lns>iiutio  J  tump. 
Sacri  (1789)  ;  Jahu's  Enchiridion  Hermni.  (Vienna, 
18P2)  ;  Arigler'a  Hermeneutica  Genet-id i*  (Vienna, 
I  1813):  Unterkircher's  llermeneutka  Bi'dica  (1831): 
Banolder,  limn.  Wbl.  Principia  Pat'voud'm  (FUnf 
!  Kirchen,  1838)  ;  Schnittler,  Grundlinini  der  Her- 
menentik  (Batisbon,  1844)  ;  Glaire's  Hermeneutica 
Sacra  (1840). 

HE'RMKS,  the  name  of  a  divinity  more  familiarly 
known  as  Mercury,  the  god  of  speech,  eloquence, 
the  -sciences,  traffic,  theft,  and  hen  Is.  I'nder  his 
name  are  comprised  several  mythological  person- 
ages, who  i>ersonified  the  external  expression  of 
thought,  whether  human  or  divine.  The  principal 
of  these  are  Teti,  Thoth,  Theuth,  or  Taut,  the 
Egyptian  H.,  the  Greek  god  pmperly  so  called, 
the  Plnenician  Taaut,  the  Carthaginian  Sumes, 
the  Etruscan  Turms,  the  Chahhvan  Duvanai,  and 
the  Latin  Mereurius.  The  oldest  of  these  was 
I  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian,  whose  worship  apj»ears 
■  as  early  as  the  11th  dynasty.  Thoth  was  generally 
'  represented  with  the  head  of  an  ibis  (/«■/.),  which 
:  was  his  living  emblem,  and  expressed  his  name 
in  hieroglyphs.  These,  according  to  the  legends, 
he  had  invented  and  revealed  to  the  monarch 
Thamus.  Many  religious  books  were  believed  to 
|  have  been  written  by  him,  and  all  literary  com  po- 
tions were  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  scrilw  or 
clerk  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  future  state  justified 
the  good  against  their  accusers,  as  he  formerly  had 
Osiris  in  the  trial  of  that  god  and  Typhon.  In 
the  contest  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  when  Horns 
had  torn  off  the  diadem  of  his  mother  lsis.  Thoth 
is  reported  to  have  replaced  it  with  the  head  of 
a  cow.  Locally,  he  was  lord  of  Sesenu,  Hermo- 
polis,  the  modern  Eshmunin,  but  his  worship  was 
universal.  He  was  a  self-created,  self-existent  god, 
although  some  legends  of  later  date  make  him  the 
son  of  Chnumis,  or  of  the  Nile.  In  his  celestial 
character  he  was  identified  with  the  moon,  Aah, 
and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  that  luminary 
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and  tbe  souls  which  made  it  their  habitation.  I  or  Vulcan,  and  Cabira.    In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 

He  inscribed  also  the  names  of  monarchy  on  the  he  was  represented  by  the  hicroceryx. 

a*f»t  or  Pcrsea,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  Egyptian  The  idea  of  H.  seems  to  have  been  developed 

paradise.  from  two  origins— the  ancient  Pelasgic  or  Arca- 

In  the  Phoenician  mythology,  Taaut  or  n.  Beems  dian  god  of  shepherds,  subsequently  considered 

derived  from  the  Egyptian,  and  he  was  the  sou  of  the  patron  of  barter,  of  commerce,  without  any 

M isor  or  Egypt,  inventor  of  writing  aud  the  sciences;  trace  of  intellectual  qualities;  and  the  Phoenician 

while  another  form  of  his  uainc,  Sumes,  is  that  of  i  or   Egyptian  H.,   introduced  by  commerce  into 

the  Punic  II.  of  Carthage.     It  is,  however,  clear  Greece,  with  all  the  attributes  attributed  by  the 

that  the  name  Taaut  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Orientals  to  their  deity.   In  art,  a  similar  develop- 

Tet.  'word*  or  'speech.'    The  tradition  of  H.  has  ment  is  seen  from  the  old  squared  trunks  or  pillars, 

passed  to  the  Arabs,  who  recognise  two  Hermes,  called  Hermxe  and  Hcrmidia,  retained  till  a  later 

one  who  lived  UMK)  years  after  Adam,  called  by  period,  but  by  degrees  ornamented  with  a  bearded 

the  Chaldees  Ouriai  or  Duvanai,  the  great  master;  head,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  phallic  sym- 

nnotlicr,  surnaroed  Thani,  doctor  of  the  world,  and  l»ola,  the  destruction  of  which  at  Athens  before 

liberator  of  men  from  error,  a  prophet  and  phil-  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  exjiedition  led  to  a  fearful 

nsopher ;  and  Trismegist,  the  thrice-great,  who  lived  tumult,  and  the  fall  of  Alcibindes  (q.  v.).    In  later, 

at  Calovaz,  in  Chaldasa.  I  but  still  archaic  art,  he  is  represented  bearded, 

But  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  Greek  wearing  the  broad -brimmed  pctasus,  and  holding 
Hermes.  The  various  traditions  wiiich  make  him  the  twisted  caduceus.  At  the  time  of  Phidias, 
the  sou  of  the  Egyptian  Xilus,  wliose  name  was  he  was  represented  unbearded,  with  curly  hair,  a 
never  prououueed,  <>r  the  sacred  Thoth,  are  clearly  crafty  ami  charming  expression,  and  the  fonn  of  an 
Egyptian;  that  which  derives  his  origin  from  athlete.  Instead  of  "the  jietasua,  wings  arc  sometimes 
Ouranos,  and  Hcmcra,  is  probably  the  Phuuician  arranged  in  his  hair;  his  boots  are  winged,  and  his 
myth.  But  the  princi|tal  H.  in  whom  the  actious  caduceus  has  two  snakes  attached  to  it.  His  form 
of  the  others  centered,  was  the  son  of  Zeus  anil  is  naked,  but  often  has  a  chlamya,  or  cloak,  doubled 
Maia,  l>orn  on  Mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  and  ujnjii  his  shoulder,  and  his  hand  holds  a  purse  of 
originally  a  lYlasgian  divinity  who  presided  over  money;  while  the  cock,  referring  to  his  invention 
cattle  and  commerce.  His  birth  is  placed  sub-  of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hours  of  business;  the 
sequent  to  that  of  Apdlo.  Four  hours  after,  tortoise,  allusive  of  his  discovery  of  the  lyre;  tbe 
according  to  the  hymn,  he  left  his  cradle,  aud  palm-tree,  emblem  of  his  invention  of  letters;  the 
having  found  a  tortoise,  invented  the  ciielijs,  or  goat,  referring  to  his  charge  of  herds,  and  paternity 
lyre,  '  using  its  shell  as  a  sounding-board,  and  of  Pan  ;  and  even  the  dog,  allying  him  with  Anuhis, 
making  the  strings  out  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  are  placet  I  at  his  side.  The  most  remarkable  tvpe 
At  nightfall  he  stole  fifty  of  the  sacred  herd  of  of  the  god  was  as  carrying  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders 
AlK.llo  from  Pieria,  drove  "them  to  the  banks  of  the  (criophvro*).  The  caduceus  was  gilded  at  the  top, 
Alpheius,  slaughtered  ami  dressed  two  of  them,  {tainted  blue  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  tbe 
To  csca|»e  detection,  he  had  bound  his  feet  with  handle- 
branches  of  the  myrtle  and  tamarisk.  Apollo,  The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  derived  his  worship 
missing  his  cattle,  dragged  H.  l>efore  Zeus,  at  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  represent  him  with 
Olympus,  who  condemned  him  to  restore  them;  the  same  attributes  and  tyj>e,  but  with  the  Etruscan 
but  Apdlo.  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the  newly  name  Turmt,  as  the  Camillus  of  the  gods.  Ha 
invented  lyre,  offered  H.  his  cattle  in  exchange,  worship  passed  into  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Mer- 
gave  him  his  whip  or  goad,  taught  him  how  to  enrius,  or  Mercury,  by  which  he  is  more  familiarly 
tend  cattle,  and  presented  him  with  the  caduceus.  known,  suppwed  to  be  derived  from  mercari,  to 
In  the  Ilioil  and  <)<bj*s'y  are  no  traces  of  his  traffic.  There  was  something  mystic  in  his  cult, 
thievish  propensities,  which  were  introduced  by  the  for  the  frciulta  did  not  know  his  nature,  and  he 
later  poets.  In  the  Gigantomachia  he  liberated  originally  had  the  laurel  instead  of  the  caduceus, 
Zeus  from  Typhou,  and  restored  him  his  limbs,  and  the  name  of  his  mother  Maia  had  been  given 
H.  was  messenger,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the  to  the  month  Maius,  or  May,  on  the  15th  day  of 
gods ;  he  lsound  Prometheus  to  Caucasus ;  killed  which  his  festival  was  held.  As  early  as  259 
Argus  with  the  hundred  eyes;  liberated  the  wan-  A. v. c,  he  had  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maxiinus, 
dering  Io,  tVc.  In  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  and  his  statue  in  that  locality  held  a  purse.  At 
conducted  the  goddesses  to  the  fatal  judgment  of  the  Porta  Capeua,  there  was  a  well  sacred  to  him, 
Paris,  brought  Priam  to  Achilles,  and  was  pitron  and  the  merchants  sprinkled  themselves  and  their 
of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  herb  niolys,  to  goods  with  the  holy-water,  obtained  by  dipping  a 
liWrate  him  from  Circe.  Many  heroieal  and  other  laurel  branch  into  the  well.  Tradition  made  him 
personages  were  descended  from  him.  As  god  of  the  the  father  of  Evander  by  the  nymph  Cannenta,  and 
sciences,  he  invented  the  alphabet  from  the  flight  of  l^area  by  the  goddess  Lara;  but  the  Romans 
of  cranes,  astronomy,  and  numbers,  weights  and  ndonted  into  their  religious  system  the  Greek 
measures,  music,  the  lyre,  and  syrinx,  gymnastics,  traditions,  although,  at  a  later  time,  under  the 
tactics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Mauy  empire,  the  influx  of  foreign  religions  made  them 
festivals  were  celebrated  to  him  in  Northern  Greece  confound  him  with  the  Egyptian  Anubis,  and  even 
and  the  islands,  as  at  Phetiea,  Cyllene,  ami  Athens  ;  represent  him  with  a  dogs  or  jackal's  head,  and 
ami  some  of  these  Hertmea  resembled  the  Satur-  depict  him  of  a  golden  or  black  colour.  His  worship 
nalia,  slaves  being  served  on  these  occasions  by  had  even  penetrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  was  adored 
theu-  masters.  His  worship,  in  fact,  extended  all  under  the  name  of  Teutames.— Gruber,  AliJdaM. 
over  the  Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  the  /Egcan,  WOrterbuch  Voce;  Gerhard,  OrkchitcK  Mi/thol. 
Asia  Minor,  and  eveu  Heapetia  or  Magna  Gnecia,  (Svo  Berl.  1854,  L  260) ;  Hartung,  ReL  d.  Riimer 
Amongst  animals,  the  tortoise,  pig,  lamb,  and  goat,  (Svo  Fnb.  1843);  Birch,  Gall.  Antiq.,  pp  26,  27 , 
and  the  young  of  beasts,  were  sacred  to  him;  the  MUller,  Arch.  d.  Kumlt  p.  660. 
ibis  and  the  gull  (foru*)  amongst  birds  ;  and  the  HERMETIC  BOOKS.  Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
palm-tree,  black-thorn,  cinque-foil,  and  purslane  BH  books  or  literary  compositions  appear  to  have 
amongst  plants.  H.  had  a  local  worship  in  Samo-  foea  dedicated  to  Thoth,  and  notices  of  this  nature 
fchraee,  where  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  Cabiri,  are  appended  to  several  papyri.  The  earlier  religions 
under  the  name  of  Cusmilus,  the  son  of  Hephaiatoa  ,  books,  such  as  the  Ritual,  were  supposed  to  hiH"i 
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be*n  written  by  the  fingers  or  under  the  dictation 
of  the  end  Thoth  himself,  and  several  chapters  of 
tow  and  other  works  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  monuments  written  by  the  god.    Henco  the  word 
hermetic,  taken  in  it*  most  extended  sense,  meant 
inspired,  as  Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods. 
Various  traditions  prevailed  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  these  books.     Clement  of  Alexandria 
mention*  42  hermetic  books,  which  contained  the 
mm  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine; 
while  others,  as  Iamblichus,  raise  their  number  to 
9*.W0;  ami  Manet  ho  gives  the  astronomical  cipher 
of  .T*>,.V2.").    The  series  of  books  mentioned  by  the 
(.Teat  authors  were  :  1.  Sacred  hymns  of  Osiris  ; 
1  On  the  Life  of  a  King ;  3-6.  Astrological  precepts 
and  observations  ;  7 — 17.  Cosmography,  geography, 
and  cborography  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile;   IS -27. 
Laws,  and  discipline  of  priests;  28—33.  M-dicine. 
Portions  of  these  books  have  been  undoubte  Uy  found 
in  the  hieratic  papyri.    Under  the  name  of  hermetic 
hook*,  several  writings,  principally  in  Greek,  have 
h-en  hand'^1  down,  which  pretend  to  be  translated 
from  the  Egyptian,  and  similar  books  may  have 
existed  in  the  2d  century.    But  these  books  contain 
notions  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Porphyry  and 
lamhlichiis,  and  appear  to  be  intended  as  philo- 
sophical works  giving  an  explanation  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Cosmos,  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  in  anta- 
p>ni»m  to  the  lx>oks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
from  sources  partly  Egyptian,  partly  Persian  anil 
Rabbinical,  ami  other  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian 
ichooL    The  name  of  hermetic  writings  was  parti- 
cularly affected  by  the  alchemists  and  astrologers 
of  th*1  middle  ages,  as  the  Trartatun  Vert  Aureus, 
by  Dominicus   Gnostus,    in   1610  ;    the  Tabula 
Smawjtlina,  or  *  Emerald  Table  of  Alchemy,'  in 
hill  ;  and  various  others.     The  principal  tenet? 
of  the  hermetic  books  are,  that  the  Creator  made 
the  Cosmos  by  his  word  out  of  Huid  ;  that  the 
fciul  is  a  union  of  light  and  life,  and  proceeded 
from  the  cosmic  soul  ;   that  death  and  life  are 
only  changes,  and  that  nothing   is  destructible ; 
that  the  soul  transmigrates  ;  that  passion  or  suffer- 
ing is  the  result  of  motion. — Banmgarten-Cruzius, 
df  LUmnttH   Hfrtneficorum  Indole.  (Jena,  1827)  ; 
Hmn'g  Trunwfjittus,   a    Scheible   (12tiv>,  Stuttg. 
IMS)  :  limns*  TritmegisUiB  (Poeinander)  a  Parthey 
(Svo.  Bend.  1S.V4). 

HERMIT  (Gr.  eremites,  Lat  ereini/a,  an  inha- 
l>iunt  of  the  desert),  one  of  the  names  given  in 
the  early  ages,  and  still  more  in  the  later  church, 
to  a  class  of  solitary  ascetics,  who,  with  a  view 
t>  more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temp- 
tations, and  business  of  the  world,  withdrew  from 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  natural  caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts 
in  'leserts,  forests,  mountains,  aud  other  solitary 
place*.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  names  of  Eremite 
an'i  Anchorite  (q.  v.)  were  indiscriminately  applied 
t/i  these  solitaries  ;  but  the  word  eremilu  having 
Wn  adopted  into  Latin,  it  is  more  commonly 
nsed  iti  the  modern  languages  which  arc  derived 
from  the  Latin  ;  and  the  Germans  use  the  name 
L'Hiie  lUr,  which  is  of  the  same  signification.  The 
hermits  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  primitive 
anchorites,  often  lived  in  pomplete  solitude  ;  but  a 
much  more  common,  and,  in  its  influence  on  the 
cb  _-ch,  more  important  form  of  the  institute,  was 
that  of  a  community  of  hermits,  each  possessing 
his  separate  hermitage,  but  all  meeting  at  stated 
times  for  mass,  prayer,  religious  instruction,  and 
other  common  and  public  exercises.  The  various 
hermits  of  this  class  are  regarded  as  constituting 
religious  orders,  and  although  never  it  tabling  to  the 
popularity  which  distinguished  the  Franciscans,  the 
Upochins,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  active  orders, 


they  form,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  and  not  unin- 
fluential  element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  enumerate  all  the  eremitical  orders.  The  most 
remarkable  are — the  Hermits  of  St  Augustine,  who 
trace  their  origin  to  the  holy  father  of  that  name, 
but  are  sulslivided  into  several  varieties,  which  had 
their  rise  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries  ;  the 
Camaldolesc,  founded  by  St  Romuald  in  1012;  the 
Celestincs,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  established 
by  Peter  Murronc,  afterwards  Pojie  Cclcstinu  V.  ; 
the  Hierony mites  (q.  v.),  established  first  in  Castile 
in  the  14th  c,  and  thence  introduced  into  other 
parts  of  Spain  aud  into  Italy  by  Lope  d'Olmeda  in 
1424  ;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  13th  c,  which 
had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to  a  wider 
extension  aud  a  greater  popularity  than  perhaps 
any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders.  See  Helvot, 
Ilutoire  des  Ordres  Pel'njieux  ;  also  Wetser,  Kirclten- 
Lexicon,  art.  EinsWUer. 

HERMIT  CHAD,  the  common  appellation  of  a 
large  family  (Pugur'idtr)  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order 
Decapoila,  and  sub-order  Anomoura  (see  Ckab), 
having  the  abdomiual  or  tail  segments  much  more 
largely  developed  than  in  true  crabs,  but  undefended 
by  hard  plates,  and  not  forming  an  organ  for  swim- 
ming, as  in  lobsters,  prawns,  and  other  Macron m. 
The  soft  and  tender  tail  requires  a  protective 
covering,  which  the  instinct  of  the  hermit  cralo 
leads  them  to  find  in  some  turbinated  univalve 
shell  of  suitable  size.  The  most  common  British 
siiecies   [Pagurus  liernhardus)   is  an  interesting 


Hennit  Crab  (Pagitrus  Bernhardus) : 
a,  animal  out  of  ths  »hell ;  *.  in  »hell ;  c,  ■  j»w-foot. 

object  to  every  visitor  of  the  sea-shore,  and  may 
be  found  in  abundance  wherever  little  pools  are 
left  by  the  tide  on  a  rocky  or  shelving  coast 
Shells  of  whelks,  periwinkles,  &c,  may  l<e  seen 
moving  about  in  the  pools  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  carried 
by  their  original  molluscous  owners,  having  now 
become  the  property  and  habitations  of  hermit 
crabs,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  molluscs  were  eaten. 
On  the  slightest  alarm,  the  H.  C.  retires  into  the 
shell,  guarding  the  ajierture  of  it  with  one  claw, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  hard 
|ioints  of  the  feet  also  projecting  a  little.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  animal  is  adapted  to  such 
a  habitation.  The  part  which  in  the  lobster 
becomes  a  finlike  exjiansion  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  becomes  in  the  H.  C.  an  appendage  for 
firmly  holding  by  the  shell ;  and  so  liruilv  does  the 
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H.  0.  hold,  that  it  may  be  pulled  in  pieces  hut 
can  jot  lie  pulled  out.  Some  species  have  suckers 
to  render  the  hold  more  perfect.  Increase  of  size, 
however,  renders  it  necessary  for  hermit  crabs  to 
relinquish  their  old  shells  and  seek  new  ones. 
Hermit  crabs  are  very  interesting  inmates  of  the 
aquarium,  but  their  locomotive  habits  and  their 
voracity  make  them  unsuitable  for  an  aquarium 
otherwi.se  very  finely  stocked.  They  feed  on 
molluscs,  an<l  on  all  the  animal  garbage  of  the 
sea-shore.—  Some  of  the  hermit  crabs  of  warmer 
chmatcs  are  much  larger  than  the  British  specie*  ; 
some  of  them  (genus  Cieno'iita)  inhabit  land-shells, 
and  some  are  found  eveu  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

HE' KM  IT  AGE,  the  cell  or  hut  of  a  single  hermit, 
and  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  eel  In  occupied 
by  the  menders  of  a  single  community.  Many 
of  these,  from  the  reputation  of  their  inmate.-*.  or 
as  Wing  the  scenes  of  certain  popular  miraculous 
legends,  attained  great  celebrity,  and  became  the 
nuclei  of  important  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and,  in  some  instances,  large  and  populous  cities. 

HERMODA'CTYL  <Gr.  Htrmn,  Mercury,  and 
dartylo*,  a  finger)  is  the  name  of  a  medicine 
that  had  a  high  repute  among  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Arabian  physicians,  as  a  remedy  for 
gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  mentioned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Tralles,  who  flourished  5(>U  A.  I>.  ;  Ran  It  is 
^Egineta,  who  lived  a  century  later ;  Avieenna, 
Serapion.  4c.  Ky  some  of  the  old  writers,  it  was 
termed  anima  articulorum,  or  the  »oid  of  th*  joint*. 
Conns,  probably  of  several  s|*?ciea  of  colchicum, 
are  still  sold  in  Greece  and  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  hermodactyls.  While  Sir  H.  Halford  and 
others  have  advocated  the  view  that  hermodoetyU 
are  the  conns  of  Colehicuut  outumnnlf,  different 
botanists  and  pharmacologist*  have  referred  them 
to  C.  illyricum,  V.  mriijatutn,  C  bidln>C(*li<t<U*, 
4c,  No  modern  experiments  have  l>een  made  to 
detennino  the  activity  of  hermodaetyl,  and  the 
subject  is  one  rather  of  historical  than  of  practical 
interest. 

HERNIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  a  provi- 
sion, through  an  abnonnal  or  accidental  opening,  of 
any  organ  from  its  natural  cavity.  Although  hernia 
may  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Imdy,  the  word, 
used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  signify  protrusion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  way  in  which  hernia  may  arise  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  we  bear  iu  mind  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  subject  to  violent  pressure  from  the 
diaphragm  and  other  surrounding  muscles.  This 
pressure  forces  them  outwards  and  downwards 
against  the  walls  of  the  l>clly ;  and  if  at  any  point 
these  walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  this 
pressure,  some  portion  of  the  viscera  is  driven  through 
them,  and  a  hernial  tumour  is  formed.  Certain 
parts  of  the  abdominal  w.dls,  especially  the  inguinal 
and  crural  rings,  and  the  umbilicus,  being  weaker 
than  others,  hernia  most  frequently  occurs  at  these 
points.  In  some  instances  hernia  is  congenital,  as 
from  abnonnal  deficiency  of  the  walls;  in  other 
cases,  it  may  arise  at  any  period  of  life  as  a  result 
of  violent  bodily  exertion.  Sex,  age,  and  occupation 
seem  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  predisposing 
to  hernia.  Men  are  far  more  liable  (in  about 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one)  to  this  disease  than 
women ;  though  they  are  less  so  to  those  forms 
of  the  affection  known  as  femoral  and  umbilical 
hernia.  According  to  Malgaigne.  in  France,  one 
man  in  thirteen,  and  one  woman  in  fifty-two,  are 
the  subjects  of  hernia.  In  resjiect  of  age,  he  found 
that  the  liability  is  least  about  the  age  of  thirteen 
(1  in  77),  after  which  it  progressively  increases  until 
the  close  of  life,  rising  at  70-75  to  J  in  3. 


A  hernia  is  almost  always  composed  of  a  toe  and 
iU  contents.  The  sac  is  a  jwirtion  of  the  Peritoneum 
(q.  v.)  corres|M>nding  to  the  aperture  at  which  the 
hernia  protrudes,  it  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pro- 
truding viscent,  and  forms  a  pouch.  The  content* 
vary  greatly,  hiu  generally  consist  of  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  {particularly  of  the  ileum), 
funning  the  variety  of  hernia  known  as  enlerocU. 
Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together 
with  intestiuc  Besides  the  viscera,  the  sic  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  secreUd  by  iu 
interior.  Hernia  is  divisible  (1)  into  r-JuciLe,  or 
returnable  into  the  abdomen,  »7mi»c«/</f,  and 
gtrttnt/ultitrd ;  atul  (2)  according  to  its  situation,  into 
iittjaiiud,  crural,  4c. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  l»e  pallia- 
tive or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment  eouaisti  in 
the  application  of  a  Truss  |o.  v.)  to  retain  the  protru- 
sion within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Each  par- 
ticular kind  of  hernia  (femoral,  crural.  4c.)  reqmra 
its  special  fonn  of  tmss ;  and  Ijefore  applying  it,  the 
hernia  must  lie  reduced  by  placing  the  patient  oa 
his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thigh 
ujion  the  alidoiueii,  and  pressing  the  tumour  l«ck  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  truss  should  then  be  put 
on,  and  should  lie  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day; 
and  if  the  patient  will  submit  to  wear  it  (or  a  lighter 
one)  during  the  night,  so  much  the  better.  The 
means  that  have  been  contrived  to  effect  a  radical 
cure  are  too  purely  surgical  for  description  iu  these 
pages.  Below  the  age  of  pulierty,  and  if  the  hernia 
is  recent,  a  radical  cure  is  sometimes  effected  by 
wearing  the  truss  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  can- 
not be  returned  into  the  aUloinen.  but  there  is  no 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  their  contents  or  to 
their  circulation.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  u 
often  liable  to  dragging  pains  in  the  abdomen,  aud  to 
attacks  of  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  Wing  cheeked  by  the  omen- 
tum or  intestines  Uung  fixed.  There  is  also  constant 
danger  of  this  hernia  passing  into  the  strangulated 
form.  The  treatment  may  be  cither  palliative  or 
radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consist*  iu  the 
employment  of  a  truss  with  a  hollow  pad  that  shall 
embrace  the  hernia,  and  prevent  any  additional 
protrusion.  A  radical  cure  may  aontrtixf*  be 
ohtaiucd  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  rwcuimVut 
]iositinu,  and  on  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three 
months ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  U»weli 
open  by  laxatives  aud  injections,  and  maintaining 
equable  pressure  over  the  tumour. 

Hernia  is  said  to  lie  strangulated  when  a  portion 
of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is  protruded  is  so 
tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot  1* 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  has  its  circulation 
arrested.  This  fonn  is  highly  dangerous,  lieenuse, 
if  relief  is  not  sjieedily  afforded,  the  strangulated 
part  becomes  gangrenous.  The  causes  of  strangula- 
tion are  various,  but  this  condition  most  commonly 
arises  from  a  sudden  violent  effort,  by  which  a  fresh 

tiortiou  of  intestine  is  driven  into  a  pre-existing 
icrnia,  which  it  distends  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  this  complication.  The  most  prominent 
early  symptoms  are  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  At 
They  are  succeeded  by  vomiting  first  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  then  of  mucus  and  bile,  and 
lastly  of  faecal  matters,  owing  to  inverted  peristaltic 
action.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  inflammation 
that  commences  in  the  sac  extends  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  ordinary  signs  of  peritonitis  appear. 
After  a  variable  time,  conies  gangrene  or  mortifi- 
cation of  the  part,  and  the  patient  speedily  sinks. 

The  surgeon  first  tries  to  return  the  intestine,  at 
in  the  preceding  cases.  This  manipulation,  termed 
the  taxis,  may  be  assb  V«d  by  the  uitemal  use  of 
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chloroform,  inhaled  till  it  produces  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscle,  by  general  bleeding  to  the 
of  faintness,  by  the  hot  bath,  4c.  If  this  fails, 
be  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  to  divide  the 
constriction. 

HE  RO,  a  priestess  of  Venus,  celebrated  for  her 
lore  for  Leander.  At  a  festival  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  held  at  Sestos  on  the  Thrncian  coa*t,  H. 
and  Leauder  first  saw  each  other,  and  were  imme- 
diately inspired  with  a  mutual  passion.  H,'i 
position  as  a  priestess,  and  the  will  of  her  {tarents, 
of>[>m*d  their  union.  Undaunted  by  these  obstacles, 
Leauder  every  night  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to 
hfit  his  beloved,  who  directed  his  course  by  holding 
a  burning  torch  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the 
sra-shore.  After  many  interviews,  Leander  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  was  cast  on 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  H.  anxiously 
avaited  him.  At  the  sight  of  the  body,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  tower.  A  poem  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Musams,  in  which  this 
storv  is  sung;  Schiller  likewise  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  ballad. 

HERO,  or  HERON,  commonly  known  as  Hero 
or  Alexandria,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  flour- 
ished •»*— 221  B.C.  He  was  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  and  displayed, 
esj>ecially  in  the  latter  subject,  a  most  original  and 
inventive  genius.  He  constructed  a  great  number 
of  machines  and  automata — rather,  however,  as  toys, 
than  for  the  purimse  of  applying  them  to  any  useful 
jwrpnst? — among  which  are  Hero'*  Fountain  (q.  v.); 
a  attain-' at /hie  on  the  principle  of  Barker's  null 
fa  vessel  tieing  caused  to  revolve  by  jets  of  steam 
issuing  fr<>m  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  which 
it  is  provided)  ;  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a 
Fm-twjme  (q.  v.),  and  various  other  similar  apoli- 
cauuns  of  air  and  Bteam.  It  is  but  recently  that 
the  remarkable  claims  of  H.  to  such  discoveries 
have  received  any  notice,  for  in  the  valuable  work 
of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  L' Origin*  des  Dficonvertea 
aUrV,Hht  oux  Moileruet,  the  name  of  H.  is  not 
even  mentioned.  Among  his  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  Pnrumatikd,  his  most  valuable 
work,  in  which  the  alwve- mentioned  machines  and 
many  others*  are  figured  and  dcscril»ed  ;  Brlopoictika 
ton  the  manufacture  of  darts),  and  Vheirolxdluilrtu 
KataJurue  (also  on  warlike  instruments)  ;  Peri 
AufvvtatopoiHUxrn  (on  the  construction  of  auto- 
mata). AH  these  works  are  merely  fragments,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  them  causes  us  to  regard 
with  the  greater  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  the 
Veterum  Mailt  rmatiatrum  Opera  (Paris,  1693). 

HRTtOD,  the  name  of  a  family  which  rose  to 
power  in  Judea  during  the  period  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality.  The  family  was  of  Idumean 
descent ;  but,  thongh  alien  in  blood,  was  Jewish 
in  religion,  the  Idumeans  having  liecn  conquered 
aud  converted  to  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus,  130 
B.C.  The  most  remarkable  rulers  of  the  name  are 
four  in  number — Herod  the  Great,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  aud  II.  (for  the  two  last, 
•ee  Agrippa).  1.  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed 
procurator  of  Judea  by  Julius  Caesar  47  R-C  At 
the  time  of  his  fathers  elevation,  H ,  though  only 
15  years  of  age,  was  made  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  of  Co?le-Syria  ;  and  finally,  he 
and  his  elder  brother  were  made  joint-tetrarchs  of 
Judea;  but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  Antigonns, 
the  reiiresentative  of  the  Asiuonean  dynasty,  and 
forced  to  dee  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained,  through 
the  patronage  of  Antony,  a  full  recognition  of  his , 


claims,  together  with  the  title  of  kins  of  Judea, 
40  B.C.  Several  years  elated,  however,  before 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Jerusalem. 
On  the  fall  of  Antony,  he  managed  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  favour  from  Augustus,  from  whom 
he  not  only  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
the  kingdom,  but  also  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  31  n.c  From  tliis  time  till  his  death, 
his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  war ;  but 
it  was  stained  with  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  a 
character  almost  without  parallel  in  history.  Every 
memlier  of  the  Asmonean  family,  and  even  those 
of  his  own  blood,  fell  in  succession  a  sacrifice  to 
his  jealous  fears ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  the  lightest  shade  of  suspicion  sufficed  as  the 
ground  for  his  wholesale  butcheries,  which  are 
related  in  detail  by  Joseph  us.  Of  these,  the  one 
with  which  we  are  liest  acquainted  is  the  slaughter 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  one  eminent 
quality  by  which  H.  was  distinguished,  was  his  lovo 
of  magnificence  in  architecture,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  public  works  executed  under  his  direction. 
Even  by  these,  however,  he  alienated  the  Jews,  who 
ascribed  them  all  to  his  Gentile  leanings,  and  to  » 
covert  design  of  subverting  the  national  religion. 
H.  married  no  fewer  than  ten  wives,  by  whom  he 
had  fourteen  children.  He  died  of  a  loathsome 
disease  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign  of  37  years. 
—  2.  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  H.  the  Greai  by  his 
wife  Matthace,  a  Samaritan,  was  originally  designed 
by  his  father  as  his  successor ;  but  by  the  final 
arrangements  of  the  will  of  H.  the  Great,  Antipas 
was  named  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pcrea.  He 
divorced  his  first  wife,  the  (laughter  of  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  in  order  to  marry  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip— an  incestuous 
connection,  against  which  John  the  Baptist  remon- 
strated, and  was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  It 
was  during  a  visit  of  H  Antipas  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  passover,  that  our 
Lord,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  his  tetrarchate, 
was  sent  before  him  by  Pilate  for  examination. 
At  a  later  time,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  title  of  king  ;  but  he  not  only 
faded  in  this  design,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of 
H.  Agrippa,  was  l^vnished  to  Lugdnnnm  (Lyon), 
where  he  died  in  exile. 

HERO'DOTUS,  the  oldest  Greek  historian, 
and  for  this  reason  usually  styled  the  •  Father  of 
History.'  was  Wn  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  484 
B.C.  He  appears  to  have  early  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  writing  a  historical  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  this  view  determined  to  visit  and 
olwerve  with  his  owu  eyes  the  most  remote 
countries  and  nations.  Although  the  dates  and 
extent  of  his  trave  ls  are  involved  in  olwcurity,  and 
sometimes  cveu  in  contradictions  in  the  ancient 
narratives,  we  gather  from  his  own  statements 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  visited  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  that  sulwequently  he  devoted 
particular  attention  to  Egypt,  which  was  at  that 
time  little  known ;  that  he  next  visited  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia ;  and  finally  penetrated  as  far  east  as 
Babylon  and  Susa.  We  are  also  informed  that  he 
sailed  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  visited  all  the  countries  situated  on  its  shores. 
After  his  return,  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  a 
time  at  Athens.  He  stieaks  of  having  seen  the 
Propylcra — L  e.,  the  entrances  to  the  Acropolis, 
which  were  not  finished  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (431  B.  a).  He  also  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city, 
was  instrumental  in  delivering  it  from  the.  tyranny 
of  Lygdamis,  a  vassal  of  Persia ;  but  being  what 
we  should  call  'a  moderate  liberal,'  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  the  extreme  or  popular  party, 
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and  in  consequence  withdrew  to  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
whither  tnanv  of  hia  fellow-citizens  had  previously 
proceeded.  Here,  in  all  probability,  he  wrote  his 
rminorUl  work  iu  the  decline  of  his  life.  Lucian, 
an  indifferent  authority  on  such  a  subject,  states 
that  about  the  year  456  B.  c,  he  read  the  nine 
books  before  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Olympic 
games,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  numerous 
allusions  in  the  History  to  incidents  of  later  occur- 
rence— for  example,  the  revolt  of  the  Medea  against 
Darius  Nothus  (409—408  B.  a).  The  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  composed  in  his  old  age  at 
Thurii,  is  the  most  probable,  and  it  best  agrees 
with  the  unfinished  programme  of  the  work,  and 
its  abrupt  termination,  as  if  the  author  were  pre- 
vented by  death  from  finishing  it  as  he  intended. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Thurii  about  408  B.  c 

The  purjKwe  of  H.  in  his  History  is  to  describe 
the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks— 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  between  civilisation  and  barbarism,  between 
freedom  and  despotism.  H .,  wishing  to  indicate  that 
the  antipathy  between  the  two  was  not  the  result 
of  any  accidental  quarrel,  but  of  a  deep-rooted  differ- 
ence of  character,  traces  it  back  to  the  mythical 
ages.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  in 
his  time  could  express  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  differences  of  ra«.  In  the  course  of 
his  History,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
oountries  which  he  had  visited.  Wherever  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  observations  and  inquiries, 
he  exhibits  a  wondcrfid  accuracy  and  impartiality ; 
and  when  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  generally 
careful  to  say  so.  He  has  been  accused  of  credulity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  too  readily  accepted 
statements  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  that  he 
was  personally  a  keen  intelligent  ol«ervcr  of  what 
he  saw  is  beyond  all  dispute.  H.  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  but  Attic,  Doric,  and  epic  forms  occur 
in  his  work.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  easy  grace 
and  lively  vigour,  and  everywhere  there  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  reverent  spirit,  giving  a < certain  air  of 
moral  dignity  to  the  entire  composition.  The  first 
edition  (in  Latin),  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1474  ;  the  lirst  in  the  original  Greek  at 
Venice  in  150*2.  The  chief  modern  editions  are 
those  of  Schweighauscr  (6  vols.  Strasb.  and  Paris, 
1806),  Gaisford  (4  vols.  Oxford,  1824),  Bahr  (Leip. 
1830—1834),  and  Mlillcr  (Paris,  1844).  The  best 
school  editions  are  those  of  Matthias  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1825),  Bekker  (Berlin,  1833  and  1845);  G.  Long 
(Lond.  1830),  and  Negris  (Edin.  1834).  A  variety 
of  translations  of  the  writings  of  H.  have  likewise 
been  published,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical treatises  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  celebrated  historian. 

HEROES  were,  in  the  Homeric  period,  the 
kings,  princes,  generals,  leaders,  all  bravo  warriors, 
and  men  who  excelled  in  strength,  courage,  wisdom, 
and  experience.  Many  of  these  had,  on  account  of 
such  qualities,  a  fabled  origin,  half  human,  half 
divine,  and  were  honoured,  after  their  death,  with 
a  kind  of  adoration  or  inferior  worship.  These 
heroes  and  demigods  were  recognised  as  the  special 
patrons  or  protectors  of  particular  countries  and 
cities,  and  to  them  were  raised  temples  and  altars. 
These  examples  of  heroic  character,  held  up  con- 
stantly to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  peoples, 
tended  to  strengthen  their  peculiar  character,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  courage,  contempt  of  danger,  and  nobility  of 
purpose.  Poetry  exalted  the  heroic  sentiment 
to  sublimity ;  and  poems  which  celebrated  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  are  themselves  termed  heroic. 
The  imaginary  time  when  heroes  and  other  semi- 


divine  beings  lived 
Age.   Sec  Ages. 

HEROIC  VERSE.    See  Metke,  Vkbsk. 

HERON  (Ardea),  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
Grallatorei,  tribe  CuUrirostrtt,  and  family  Ardeida. 
This  family  includes  also  Bitterns,  Night  Herons, 
Spoonbills,  Boatbills,  Storks,  Adjutants,  Ibises,  Ac 
The  bill  is  long,  compressed,  and  sharp;  the  tail 
short ;  the  legs  and  the  toes  long  and  slender ;  th« 
wings  long.  In  the  herons — in  which  genus  are 
included  the  species  commonly  designated  Eorits 
(q.  v.),  which  differ  only  in  unimportant  particulars 
of  plumage — the  bill  is  slender,  but  strong,  forming 
a  compressed  and  lengthened  cone ;  the  plumage  ii 


beautiful,  but  seldom  exhibits  very  gay  colours; 
white,  brown,  black,  and  slate  colour,  finely  blended, 
being  generally  predominant.  The  body  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck  ana  limbs  ;  the 
neck  ia  long,  and,  except  in  flight,  is  usually  held 
curved.  In  flight,  the  fL  carries  the  neck,  head,  ami 
long  bill  in  a  straight  line  before  the  body,  and  the 
long  legs  in  like  manner  stretched  out  behind.  Herons 
fecu  mostly  on  fish,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals ; 
and  may  be  seen,  particularly  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  standing  |»tieutly 
motionless  in  some  shallow  water,  at  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  stream,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  waiting  till 
prey  come  within  reach.  In  default  of  their  more 
common  food,  however,  herons  sometimes  prey  on 
voung  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  mammalia. 
They  usually  go  forth  singly  in  quest  of  prey,  but 
are  mostly  gregarious  in  their  nidification. — The 
Common  H.  (A.  cinerea)  is  about  three  feet  in  \m^h 


Heron  (Ardea  cinerea). 


from  the  point  of  the  hill  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  It 
is  of  a  delicate  gray  colour  on  the  upper  parts, 
except  the  quill -feathers,  which  are  black,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  deep  slate  colour.  The  Common  H. 
generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and  many 
nests  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  a  single  tree. 
Pennant  tells  us  that  he  counted  80  in  one  oak 'in 
Lincolnshire.  In  very  northern  parts  of  the  wodd, 
the  H.  is  known  only  as  a  summer  bin*  of -passage, 
but  it  remains  in  Britain  all  the  year.  It*  geograph- 
ical  range  extends  over  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  includes  the  north  of  Africa.  The  H  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  for  the  table,  although  now 
disregarded ;  it  was  also  the  kind  of  game  nwnt 
of  all  pursued  in  falconry;  and  t\.e  English  act. 
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10  Henry  VII.  c.  11,  prohibited  the  killing  or  taking 
of  herons,  except  by  hawking,  or  with  the  long-bow. 
This  act  was  not  repealed  till  the  game  act  of  Geo. 
IV. -The  Purple  H.  (A.  purpurea)  is  a  smaller  and 
much  rarer  British  species. — The  Great  White  H., 
or  Great  Eoret  {A .  alba),  a  mere  accidental  visitor 
of  Britain  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  is 
more  common  in  Turkey,  Greece,  &c,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird, 
with  perfectly  white  plumage,  much  of  it  loose  and 
flowing.— The  Littte  Eoret  {A.  garzetta)  has  also 
white  flowing  plumage.  It  is  only  about  two  feet 
in  length.— America  has  many  species  of  H.,  most 

species  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  is 
toe  Greek  H.  (A.  virescens),  the  flesh  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  that  it  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
markets. 

Heron  and  egret  plumes,  mado  of  the  long 
feathers,  were  in  former  times  highly  valued,  being, 
in  some  countries,  deemed  an  ornament  fit  for  royal 
personages,  or  for  the  highest  nobles. 

HERO'PHILUS,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Chalcedon,  in  Btthyuia, 
and  flourished  in  the  4th  and  3d  centuries,  B.C. 
He  settled  at  Alexandria,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  particular  by  his  devotion  to  anatomy.  In  fact, 
he  is  said  to  have  pursued  this  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive. 
A  Several  names  which  he  gave  to 
)\  different  parts  of  the  body  are 
still  in  use,  as  the  'Torcular  Hero- 
phili,'  the  'Calamus  scriptorius,' 
and  the  4  Duodenum.'  H.  placed 
the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  Gf  his 
•writings,  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  De  HtrophUi 
Celeberrimi  Medici  Vita,  scripti/t, 
atque  in  Medidna  MeritU  (Gott 
1840). 

HERO'S  FOUNTAIN,  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  through 
which  a  iet  of  water  is  supported 
by  condensed  air.  A  simple 
mode  of  constructing  it  by 
%jr  means  of  glass  tubes  and  a  glass- 

blower's  lamp  is  shewn  in  the 
Hero's  Fountain,   annexed  figure.    The  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  a,  compresses 
the  air  in  b ;  this  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  e,  and  causes  it  to  gush  out  at  d. 

HERO'STRATUS,  an  Epheaian,  who,  from  a 
desire  of  future  fame,  set  fire  to  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  in  356  B>  c.  He  expiated  the  deed 
by  a  painful  death  ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Ionians, 
capital  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  u]wn  any 
one  who  should  mention  his  name ;  a  decree  which 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  wliat  had 
been  intended.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born. 

HPRPES,  a  variety  of  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terised by  vesicles,  sometimes  as  Urge  as  a  split-jvea, 
occurring  in  clusters  on  an  inflamed  base,  and  ending 
in  desquamation,  after  a  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  In  herpes  zoster,  or  zona,  the  largest  and 
most  marked  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  the 
additional  peculiarity,  that  it  extends  in  patches 
amuid  one  aide  of  the  body,  usually  passing  shandy 
op  to  the  middle  line,  but  not  beyond  it  either  before 
or  behind.  Herpes  phlyctasnodes,  zoster,  labialis, 
pneputialis  rircinatua,  are  the  varieties  of  this 


disease  most  commonly  met  with  in  practice.  The 
treatment  is  by  soothing  and  cooling  applications ; 
there  is  no  danger;  but  the  smarting  during  ths 
eruptive  period,  and  the  itching  afterwards,  are 
often  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  may  bo 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  cream, 
and  other  simple  soothing  external  applications. 

HERPETO'LOGY  (Gr.  herpiton,  a  reptile,  and 
logos,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  reptiles.  The  Batrachiana  or 
Amphibia  having,  till  recently,  been  included  by 
naturalists  generally— as  they  still  are  by  many— 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles,  the  science  of  herpebdogy 
may  be  regarded  as  including  the  study  of  them. 
This  branch  of  natural  history  received  a  share  of 
attention  from  the  naturalists  of  antiquity  and  the 
earlier  naturalists  of  modern  times.  The  name  most 
deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with  it  taforo  the 
time  of  Linnxus  is  that  of  Ray.  In  the  end  of 
the  18th  c.  and  beginning  of  the  19th,  II.  received 
special  attention  from  Laclpcde,  Brougniart,  Latreille, 
and  Daudin,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  Cuvier,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  progress.  More  recently,  it  has 
bet-n  much  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Scldegel, 
Fitzinger,  J.  E.  Gray,  Mullcr,  Owen,  &c.  The 
work  of  Spix  on  the  Reptiks  of  Brazil  is  ono  of 
tho  most  important  contributions  to  herpetology. 
Bell's  History  of  British  Reptile*  (Lond.  lS3i»)  con- 
tains a  very  full  account  of  all  the  British  species, 
including  the  Batrachiana.  This  branch  of  natural 
history  derives  great  additional  interest  from  tho 
numerous  fossil  remains  of  reptiles  of  former 
geological  periods,  and  from  the  great  size  and 
extraordinary  characters  of  many  of  them. 

HERRE'RA,  Antonio,  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
historians  of  Spain,  was  b<>rn  at  Cuellar,  in  the 
year  1549,  and  died  at  Madrid,  1625.  His  principal 
work  is  the  Ilistoria  general  de  lo«  II echo*  de  lot 
Uastellanos  en  las  IMaa  y  Tierra  Firmt  del  Mar 
OcHino  1492— 1554  (4  vols.  Madrid,  1601—1615), 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  continuations 
by  Amir.  Gonzalez  de  Barcia  (4  vols.  Madrid,  1728 
— 1730).  His  Description  de  las  India*  occidentals 
(Madrid,  1601  and  1615)  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  above  work.  His  other  works,  which  are  no 
less  valuable,  are  the  Hmtoria  dtl  Mundo  en  el 
Rewado  del  Rev  D.  Felipe  II.,  1554— 159S  (3  vols. 
Madrid,  1G01-1612)  ;  Vommentario*  de  los  I  lech  os 
de  los  Fspa Hol'-s,  Franceses  y  Venreianos  en  Italia, 
1281-1559  (Madrid,  1624);  and  the  Historia  dt 
Portugal  y  Cow/mm/#i  de  las  Idas  de  los  Acoies  1582 
y  1583  (Madrid,  1591). 

HERRERA,  Fkrnani>o  de,  a  Spanish  poet, 
was  born  at  Seville,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  When  advanced  in  life,  he  b>ok  orders, 
and  died  in  1589.  He  was  master  of  the  Greekj 
Roman,  and  Italian  literatures,  and  was  a  mau  of 
prodigious  learning-  As  a  poet,  he  ranked  so  high, 
in  tho  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
l>i?8towed  ujion  him  the  appellation  of  the  divine. 
Among  his  |>oetical  works  stdl  extant,  many  of  his 
erotic  poems  are  remarkable  for  tender  feeling; 
whde  his  odes  frequently  display  a  lofty  euthusiasm, 
but  the  expression  is  cast  in  too  classical  a  mould, 
and  consequently  wears  a  certain  air  of  artificiality. 
His  Oi/ras  en  Verso  were  published  by  Pacheco 
(Seville,  1582),  and  subsequently  under  the  title 
Versos  (Seville,  1619).  They  were  republished  in 
the  Coleccion  of  Ramon  Fernandez  (Madrid,  1786 ; 
new  edit*  1808).  His  principal  historical  work  is 
the  Relation  de  la  Qucrra  de  Chipre  (Seville,  1572) ; 
and  he  also  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Stapleton 
a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

HERRERA,  Francesco,  El  Viejo,  i.  e.,  the 
Elder,  one  of  tho  most  eminent  Spanish  painters  of 
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the  school  of  Seville,  was  born  in  that  city  about 
the  year  1576.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  aside  that 
timidity  to  the  use  of  the  brush  which  we  observe 
in  the  works  of  the  older  Andalusiau  painters.  His 
drawing  was  bold  and  spirited,  for  which  reason  he 
may  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
and  more  national  school.  His  '  Last  Judgment,' 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Bernard  at  Seville,  is 
a  master- piece  of  drawing  and  colouring.  The 
•Holy  Family,'  and  'Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Inc.*,  in  Seville,  are  also  much 
esteemed.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Bona- 
ventura  displays  his  skill  in  fresco-painting.  He 
likewise  worked  in  bronze,  a  circumstance  which 
D.ay  have  led  to  the  imputation  cast  ti]>on  him  of 
coining  false  money.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1650.  His  easel-paintings  and  reed-drawings  fetch 
very  high  prices.  Some  of  his  best  works  are  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.— His  youngest  son,  Francesco 
HEUitF.ru,  El.  Mozo  (the  Younger),  was  born  at 
Seville  in  ]G'22.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  l>ecame  so 
celebrated  for  his  fish-pieces,  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  11  Sptujnuulo  detjli  Ptaci.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  painted 
for  the  churches.  He  subsequently  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  punted  the  dome  of  the  choir  of  Sta. 
Felipe  ami  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  and 
died  in  1685. — Then.!  have  been  several  other  artists 
of  the  same  name,  but  of  less  note. 

HERRING  [Clu/xa  harenr/us),  a  fish  of  the  mala 


copterous  family 


Clui 


Ue  (q.  v.) ;  the  most  impor- 


tant  to  mankind  of  all  species  of  fish.  The  genus 
Clupea  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
family  chiefly  by  the  tins  and  by  the  teeth,  which 
are  small  and  numerous,  and  are  situated  not  only 
on  the  jaws,  but  in  other  ]*arts  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
rovirr  (jniddle  line  of  the  palate)  and  the  tongue. 
The  H.,  of  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
any  description,  is  found  in  the  seas  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  but  more  abundantly  in  those  of 
temperate  than  of  arctic  regions.  The  opinion, 
once  entertained,  that  its  proper  home  is  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals  issue 
thence  at  certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  British  and  other 
coasts,  is  now  discarded  as  utterly  without  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  H.  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  deep  water,  from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it 
approaches  the  shores,  probably  never  migrating  to 
any  great  distance.  The  young  are  abundant  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  snores  at  seasons  when  the 
parent  fish  are  absent.  The  H.  seem*  always  to 
dejiosit  its  spawn  in  comparatively  shallow  water, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether  the 
Bj>awning-ground  l»e  sandy,  rocky,  or  covered  with  , 
submarine  vegetation.  Certain  localities,  however,  ] 
have  the  reputation  of  being  favourite  spawning- 
grounds.  \V  lien  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings  ] 
appear  on  the  coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  followed  by  multi-  j 
tudes  of  larger  fishes,  as  hakes,  dog-fishes,  &a,  ! 
which  prey  on  them ;  great  numbers  also  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  which 
congregate  for  the  occasion.  The  food  of  the  H. 
is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans 
ind  acalcpkm;  but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes, 
not  scrupling  to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own 
species.  Herrings  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
caught  on  the  lines  set  for  other  fishes,  and  by 
persons  angling  from  the  shore ;  they  are  readily  > 
caught  by  means  of  a  lure  made  of  a  white  feather, 
which  swims  at  the  depth  of  some  yards,  the  point  j 
of  the  fishing-rod  being  kept  a  yard  or  two  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  angler  being  in  a  boat 
Which  is  in  motion.    The  immense  multitudes  of , 


herrings  annually  taken  by  the  net  cause  no 
apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance,  the  destruc- 
tion being  compensated  for  by  prodigious  fecunditv ; 
more  than  68,1H)0  eggs  have  been  cotuited  in  the 
roe  of  a  single  female.  But  herrings,  without  any 
apjiarent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where 
for  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant, 
not  returning  again  in  similar  plenty  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  Some  instances  of  this 
kind,  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  were  popu- 
larly aBcriljed  to  steam-boats,  when  these  first  1  egan 
to  ply.  The  magnitude  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  is 
often  enormous,  and  they  have  sometimes  even 
been  driven  ashore  in  far  greater  quantities  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  could  find  means 
of  curing.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  liefore 
the  days  of  railways,  at  Crail  in  Fife.  The  water,  as 
the  tide  came  in,  was  bo  full  of  herrings,  that  hali-a- 
doaen  could  be  taken  out  at  one  din  of  a  basket 
Finally,  they  were  stranded  and  left  by  the  retiring 
tide  in  such  numlters,  that  when  all  the  salt  within 
reach  was  exhausted,  the  magistrates  had  to  offer  a 
shilling  a  cart  for  their  removal  as  a  nuisance. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  herring-fiahery  has  Iwcn 
prosecuted  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  c,  and  in  Normandy  since  the  11th.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  in  either  case  the  date  is  that  of  its 
commencement  The  prosperity  of  Holland  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  herring-fishery,  and  the 
Dutch  engaged  in  it  with  great  eagerness",  and  car- 
ried it  on  even  on  the  British  coasts,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  comparatively  neglected  both  by  English  and 
Scotch. 

Another  sjiecies  of  IL  (C.  LearJiiJ)  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  H.,  and  the  body  is  much  deeper 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is  of  particularly  drb- 
cate  flavour.— The  seas  of  other  parts  of  the  "world 
produce  a  uumber  of  other  species  of  the  genus 
Ulupea,  as  now  restricted  by  ichthyologists.  The 
other  British  Cluptidee  arc  now  referred  to  other 
genera. 

The  fishes  popularly  called  Frethirattr  Herring* 
are  Salmunidie  of  the  genus  Corrgonus  (q.  v.),  to 
which  also  lielong  the  ff erring  Salmons  of  the  North 
American  lakes  and  rivers.  All  of  them  are  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

HERRING-FISHERY.  The  herring -fishery  is 
carried  on  all  the  year  round,  there  lieing  both  a 
Winter  and  a  summer  fishery  ;  but  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  fish  are  caught  in  the  mouths  of  August  and 
September,  at  which  time  the  fishery  becomes 
general  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

The  common  mode  of  capturing  herrings  is  by  a 
set  of  large  nets  joined  together,  and  known  anions 
fishermen  as  a  *  drift'  These  nets,  held  together  by 
a  back-rope,  are  let  into  the  water  in  a  straight 
line,  and  are  kept  perpendicular  by  a  numl>er  of 
bladders  or  cork  floats,  balanced  by  a  few  slight 
weights  of  lead.  Each  single  net  is  composed  of 
line  twine  worked  into  meshes  of  an  inch  square, 
and  is  50  yards  long  and  33  feet  in  depth.  These 
nets,  which  are  now  woven  by  machinery,  were 
formerly  made  by  the  fishermen's  families  ;*  but  so 
many  arc  used  now,  that  it  would  be  ij>o*sihle  to 
make  them  by  hand,  as  each  boat  has  a  train  that 
extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  herring-fishery  in  Scotland  is  regulated  by 
acts  of  parliament,  and  watched  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  British  Fisheries.  This  Board  will 
allow  of  no  other  method  of  taking  the  fish  than  by 
a  drift-net  Another  mode  ot  fishing, 
•trawling,'  but  which  is  in  reulity 
of  a  'seine '-net  prevails  on  •* 


means 


British  coast;  but  in  Scotland,  vrawling  ii 


on  by 
tome  parts  of  the 


and  subjects  those  who  practise  it  to  heavy  penalties. 
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The  boats  required  in  the  herring-fishery  in  Scot- 
land, although  open  or  undecked,  require  to  bo 
of  considerable  sue,  in  order  to  contain  the  large 
quantity  of  nets  which  are  used,  as  well  as  to  bring 
home  the  fish  that  may  be  taken  ;  the  fishermen 
also  believe  that  the  ojKsn  boats  are  more  convenient 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  nets.  Most  of  the  boats 
used  iu  Scotland  are  obtained  from  the  port  of 
Leith,  which  has  long  liceu  celebrated  for  the  build  ! 
of  its  oj>en  tishing-boata.  Each  vessel  is  mauncd 
by  a  crew  of  live  or  six  persons,  one  to  guide  the 
l>oat  and  the  others  to  manceuvre  the  sails,  nets,  Ac. 
The  Wt  usually  belongs  to  one  person,  who  hires 
his  assistants,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  may  be  owned 
by  two  or  three  relatives,  who  form  themselves  into  ! 
a  crew,  and  share  iu  the  proceeds  of  the  capture,  j 
The  Imata  of  a  district  usually  gather  to  a  particular  | 
centre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  curers.  Some  j 
fishermen  will  proceed  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  a 
favourite  port,  and  many  of  the  curers  have  curing-  J 
stations  at  rive  or  six  different  places.  The  lioats 
proceed  to  sea  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  selected 
for  casting  the  nets  about  sunset,  when  the  sail  is  I 
struck,  and  the  nets  are  gently  paid  over  the  boat, 
which  requires  to  l>e  kept  in  motion  during  the 
process,  fhe  last  jtortmn  of  the  nets  is  fixed  to  the 
boat  by  a  long  awing-ro]>e,  and  when  the  whole 
train  has  Ik-cii  let  into  the  sea,  the  fishermen  go  to 
rvst ;  the  Wits  and  nets  being  allowed  to  drift 
with  the  title.  The  herrings  are  caught  by  striking 
against  the  nets,  in  which  they  entangle  themselves 
by  the  head.  The  herring-fishery  partakes  greatly 
of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  A  Ijoat  will  sometimes 
obtain  a  large  quantity  of  herrings,  and  as  frequently 
take  only  a  few  ;  sometimes  the  nets  arc  shot  twice 
in  a  night,  if  no  fish  are  got  on  the  fir»t  trial. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  herrings  is  peculiar. 
The  fish  when  brought  on  shore  arc  measured 
nngutted  by  the  '  crau,'  a  vessel  which  contains  45 

Edlon*.  ami  handed  over  to  the  curer.  A  very  , 
rge  pro|K>rtton  of  the  herrings  taken  on  the  British  I 
coast  are  pickled  or  cured  by  means  of  salt ;  owing 
to  the  facilities  fur  8] iced y  trans] tort  afforded  by 
railways,  however,  great  quantities  are  also  disjiosed 
of  fresh.  At  Yarmouth,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  and  also  at  some  places  in  Scotland,  the 
herrings  are,  after  lieing  slightly  salted,  made  into 
what  are  called  'bloaters,'  by  means  of  smoking. 
A  large  portion  of  the  total  catch  is  likewise  made 
into  4  reds'  by  a  more  complete  smoking,  and  both 
kinds  are  in  great  demand.  Smoking-houses  are 
now  uumerous  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  buyers  of  the  fresh  fish  are  known 


Sis  curers  ;  they  provide  salt,  barrels,  and  labour, 
for  the  curing  and  packing  of  the  fish.  The  curer, 
who  is  usually  a  person  of  considerable  capital, 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  boats  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fish,  usually  200  crans,  for  which 
he  pays  at  a  rate  which  has  been  arranged  for  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  In  addition 
to  a  specified  price  per  cran,  a  Bum  of  money  is 
usually  jiaid  down  by  way  of  liounty,  and  various 
privileges,  such  as  dye-stuffs  and  drying-ground  for 
nets,  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  Ac,  are  agreed  for  as 
well.  Some  curers  will  have  as  many  as  250  boats 
fishing  for  them  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
herrings  are  cured  (in  Scotland)  under  the  insjiection 
of  an  officer,  and  each  barrel,  if  cured  according  to 
the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Fishery  Board,  is 
entitle- 1,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  lie 
marked  with  the  government  brand,  as  a  mark  of  its 
quality.  A  large  number  of  women  ore  employed  ' 
to  gut  and  pack  the  fish,  which  they  do  with  , 
astonishing  dexterity.  The  excitement  and  bustle  | 
svt  s>  larg^e  fishing-port  during  the  herring  season  are  j 
remarkable,  large  numbers  of  people  being  employed  , 


in  the  various  industries  incidental  to  the  cnpturl 
and  cure  of  the  herrings.  Amsterdam  is  said  to  have 
licen  built  on  herring-bones;  but  the  Dutch  herring- 
fishery,  once  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  exceeded 
by  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  from  which  cured  herrings  are  exjorted 
to  the  continent  «»f  Euroj»eand  to  In  land,  and  other 
countries,  in  large  quantities.  The  only  officio, 
statistics  of  the  herring-fishery  in  Great  Britain 
relate  to  the  fishery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
these  are  issued  annually  by  the  Commissioners  ot 
the  British  Fisheries.  No  account  is  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  English  coast, 
nor  is  there  any  authentic  statistics  of  the  number 
or  value  of  the  boats  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
fishery. 

From  the  most  recent  returns,  it  appears  that 
them  are  02,000  people  employed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Scottish  herring  and  other 
fisheries,  and  that  the  number  of  herring  lioats  in 
use  at  the  various  stations  in  1861  was  12,%  1,  repre- 
senting in  value  a  sum  of  £296,224 ;  the  value  of 
the  nets  in  use  for  the  same  jieriod  being  £415,057. 
The  rejMirt  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
does  not  afford  information  on  these  p  >iuts,  and  the 
details  of  the  English  herring-fishery  cannot  be 
separated  froiu  those  of  other  branches  of  the  fishery 
business. 

Herring-fisheries  have  always  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  considered  a  valuable  branch  of  public 
industry.  In  1800,  an  act  of  parliament,  2,3  and  24 
Viet.  c.  92,  passed  to  regulate  the  Scotch  herring- 
fisheries.  By  that  act,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Briti-h  White-herring  Fishery  may  apjioint  a  close 
season  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch  co;ujt,  there 
l>eing  a  close  season  also  fixed  from  January  to 
May  inclusive,  as  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  coast 
The  kind  of  fishing-boats  and  nets  employed  in 
the  fishery  is  subjected  to  regulation.  A  penalty 
is  incurred  by  Belling  fresh  herrings  during  close 
time,  24  and  25  Vict  c.  72.  The  following  are  the 
more  recent  acts  for  the  encouragemeut  and  regu- 
lation of  the  British  White-herring  Fishery,  48 
Geo.  III.  c.  110,  51  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  52  Geo.  III. 
c.  153,  54  Geo.  III.  c.  102,  55  Geo.  III.  c.  94,  1  Geo. 
IV.  c.  103,  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  64, 
7  Goo.  IV.  c.  34,  1  WilL  IV.  c  54,  6  and  7  Vict  c. 
79.  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  91,  14  and  15  Vict  c.  26,  23 
and  24  Vict  c.  92,  24  and  25  Vict  c.  72.  See 
FlSHEKIES. 

HERRING  SILVER,  a  composition  in  money, 
in  lieu  of  supplying  a  religious  house  with  a  certain 
number  of  herrings. 

HE'RRISON  (Fr.  htriMon),  in  Heraldry,  the 
hedgehog,  a  charge  allusively  borne  by  families  of 
the  name  of  Harris. 

HE'RRNHITT,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Bautzen,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  alxmt  50  miles  east  of 
Dresden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Hutbcrg,  from  which  it  tikes  its  name, 
ana  is  noted  throughout  Germany  for  its  fine  and 
durable  manufactures,  particularly  linen,  japanned 
wares,  and  leather.  H.  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  and  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  inhabitants  for  their  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
all  ostentation,  and  quiet  deportment  Pop.  about 
1100.  H.  was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of  per- 
secuted Moravians,  some  of  whom  were  descended 
from  the  old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.  On 
coming  into  Saxony,  they  were  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  to  whom  H. 
belonged.  From  this  place  the  United  Brethren, 
better  known  as  Moravians,  have  spread  themselves 
oyer  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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HERSCHEL. 


HERSCHEL,  Sm  William,  born  at  Hanover, 
November  15,  1738,  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  and 
was  educated  specially  as  a  professional  musician. 
In  1757  be  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
•  teacher  of  music  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  from 
which  he  went  to  Halifax  as  organist,  and  sutac- 
quently  (17G6)  in  the  same  capacity  to  Bath.  Hero 
he  would  seem  to  have  tirat  turned  his  attention 


to  astronomy.  Wanting  a  telescope,  and  unable 
to  afford  a  reflector,  he  mode  one  for  himself— a 
Newtonian,  of  five  feet  focal  length,  and  with  this 
applied  himself  to  study  the  heavens.  In  1780, 
he  made  his  first  discovery  {Pliilo*.  Trana.  1780 — 
1781),  being  a  new  planet,  which  at  first  he  took  for 
a  comet.  It  was  detected  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  surveying  the  heavens,  which  H.  was  the  tirat  to 
follow,  taking  the  stars  in  regular  series,  and  exam- 
ining them  all  in  their  groups  through  the  same 
instrument  The  result  of  his  discovery  was  his 
appointment  to  be  private  astronomer  to  George 
III.,  with  a  salary  of  A'400  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor*  where,  assisted  by  his 
Bister  Caroline  (o.  v.),  he  continued  his  researches. 
H.  married  a  Mrs  Mary  Pitt,  and  left  one  son, 
John  (q.  v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life. 
He  was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  made  a 
D.C.L  by  the  university  of  Oxford ;  he  became 
rich  partly  through  his  wife's  jointure,  and  partly 
through  selling  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes. 
He  died  at  Slough,  23d  August  1822. 

H.  contributed  60  papers  to  the  PhiloA.  TYan*. 
between  the  years  1780  and  1815;  and  to  the  1st 
vol.  of  Man.  of  the  Antron.  Socu-ty,  he  contributed  a 
paper, 4  On  the  Places  of  145  New  Double  Stars.1  He 
greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  : 
he  discovered  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites,  and 
two  satellites  of  Saturn.  Besides  this,  he  detected 
the  rotation  of  Saturn's  ring,  the  period  of  rotation 
of  Saturn  itself  and  that  of  Venus,  the  existence 
of  the  motions  of  binary  stars,  the  first  revelation  of 
systems  l>esidcs  our  own.  He  threw  new  light  on 
the  Milky  Way  and  the  constitution  of  nebula:,  and, 
in  fact,  was  the  first  to  give  the  human  mind  any 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  His 
catalogue  of  double  stars,  nebula;,  &c,  and  tables 
of  the  comparative  brightness  of  stars,  and  his 
researches  in  regard  to  light  and  heat,  would  of 
themselves  cntitlo  him  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
astronomer  and  natural  philosopher.  For  a  notice 
of  H.'s  telescope,  see  TfxKSCOPES.  He  erected  one 
monster  telescope,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of 
40  feet  length.  It  was  begun  1785,  and  finished 
1787,  on  the  28th  August  of  which  year  he  by 
means  of  it  detected  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn. 

HERSCHEL,  Caroline  Lcchetia,  sister  of 
the  astronomer,  Sir  William  Herschel  (q.  v.),  bom 
March  1750,  lived  in  Hanover  till  1772,  when  she 
came  to  England  to  live  with  her  brother  at  Bath. 
When  William  turned  astronomer,  she  became  his 
constant  helper;  and  on  bis  being  appointed  private 
astronomer  to  George  1 1 1.,  she  acted  as  his  assistant, 
doing  all  the  duties  of  an  assistant  astronomer,  and 
in  that  character  receiving  a  small  salary  from  the 
king.  While  discharging  her  duties  in  this  position, 
she  found  time  for  a  series  of  independent  obser- 
vations with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope,  made 
for  her  by  her  brother.  Her  special  business  was 
to  sweep  the  heavens  for  comets,  seven  of  which 
she  discovered,  in  regard  to  five  of  which  she 
has  the  credit  of  priority  of  discovery ;  and  several 
remarkable  nebula?  and  clusters  of  stars  included 
in  William's  catalogues  were  described  from  her 
original  observations.  In  1798,  she  published, 
with  an  introduction  by  her  brother,  A  Catalof/ue 
Of  Star*  taken  from  Mr  Flamtteed's  ObaervalionA,  1 
kc.    This  valuable  work  was  published  at  the] 


expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contained  561 
stars  omitted  in  the  British  catalogue.  She  lived 
with  her  brother  during  the  whole  of  his  career, 
sharing  his  labours  and  distinctions  and  on  his 
death  returned  to  her  native  country.  She  was  then 
72  years  of  age,  but  she  lived  to  be  98,  retaining 
all  her  faculties  to  the  last.  In  her  last  davs, 
she  was  not  idle.  In  1828,  the  Royal  Society  con- 
ferred  on  her  their  gold  medal  for  completing  tbs 
catalogue  of  ncbuke  and  clusters  of  stars  observed 
by  her  brother.  She  was  afterwards  chosen  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Miss 
H  died  in  1848,  after  an  uncommonly  long  life, 
distinguished  by  most  useful  scientific  labours. 

HERSCHEL,  Sm  John  Fuedekick  William, 
Baht.,    only   son    of    the  astronomer,  William 
Herschel  (q.  v.),  born  at  Slough,  17D<»,  educated  at 
St  John's,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1813,  he  became 
senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prize  man.  Hu 
first  publication  was  A  Collection  of  Example*  of 
the  Application  of  the  Calculut  of  Finite  D<jf<raux* 
(1820).    Iu  1822,  he  applied  himself  esjiecially  to 
astronomy,  using  his  father's  methods  and  instru- 
ments in  observing  the  heavens.    For  a  time,  he 
worked  with  Sir  .James  South  in  re-examining  the 
nebulas  and  clusters  of  stirs  describe*!  in  lus  father's 
catalogue*.    The  results  of  the  re-examination  were 
given  in  1833  to  the  Royal  Society  iu  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars  in  order  of  their  right  ascension. 
The  catalogue  contained  observations  on  525  nebula 
and  clusters  of  stars  not  noticed  by  bis  father,  and 
on  a  great  number  of  double  stars— in  all  lietween 
3(100  and  4000.     This  important  contribution  to 
science  led  to  his  living  acknowledged  as  the  worthy 
successor  of  his  father;  so  early,  indeed,  as  1826, 
the  Royal  Society  had  voted  to  him  and  South  a 
gold  medal  apiece  for  their  olwervatious  on  double 
stars;  but  by  1833  his  pre-eminence  was  lieyond 
the  necessity  of  being  marked  by  acknowledgment*. 
His  4  Treatise  on  Sound '  had  appeared  iu  the  Enaj. 
Metro,  in  1S30,  ami  his  4  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Light'  (in  the  same  work)  in  1831,  in  which  vear 
also  ap]>eared  in  Lardner's  Cyclo.  his  well-known 
4  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy'— not  to  meution  his  papers  in  the 
Trann.  Attroiu  Soc    The  Preliminary  Discourse- 
one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  Ux.ks  on 
science  in  any  language — contributed  largely  to  his 
popidarity.     In  1830,  appeared  his  4  Treatise  on 
Astronomy'  in  Lardner's  Cyclo.     At  this  time,  H. 
was  at  the  Cajic  of  Good  Ho|k\  where  he  arrived  in 
January  18.'U.  with  the  intention  of  completing  the 
survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  by  examining  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  he  had  done  the  northern. 
Here  he  established  his  observatory  at  a  place  called 
Feldhausen,  six  miles  from  Table  Bay.    On  the  5th 
March  18:14,  he  eomineuccd  his  observations;  and  in 
four  years,  working  all  the  time  at  his  own  expense, 
he  completed  them.    The  public  interest  taken  in 
his  Li) m) ura  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  great ; 
but  though  now  and  then  gratified  by  partial  stated 
ments  of  his  results,  it  was  not  till  1S47,  nine  years 
after  his  return  fspm  the  Cape,  that  it  iveeivcd 
full  gratification  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
liemilt*  of  Astronomical  Ohaertationa  nuitir  during 
1834-1838  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  l^iHlJ  </,« 
Completion  of  a  Telctcopic  Survey  of  U<e  wh«le 
Surface  of  the  Visible  Jleaven*  commenced  in  I S25. 
It  need  not  l>e  said  that  the  results  of  these  labour* 
are  invaluable.    They  are  now  incorporated  into 
all  books  on  astronomy.    H.,  when  at  the  Cape, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  science  of  meteorology, 
having  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the  scheme  for 
taking  meteorological  observations  simultaneously 
at  different  places.    In  1844,  he  published,  uud^r 
official  mditary  authority,  a  book  of  in*trr\bou*  i-tt 
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t  ik  in-  and  recording  such  observations  in  Southern 
Africa. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  honours  were 
showered  on  him.    He  Lad  got  the  Royal  Society's 
gold  medal  in  1836  j  he  now  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford  ;  on  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  was 
created  a  Itarouet ;  he  now  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1848. 
he  became  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.     In  1849,  he  published  his  Outlines  of 
Agronomy,  an  enlargement  of  the  publication  in 
Lardncrs  Cyclo.      In   1850,   he   was  apj>ointed 
Master  of  the  Mint.    This  office,  on  account  of  ill 
nealth,  he  resigned  in  1855.     The  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician  is  still  alive  (1863). 
HERSE,  or  IIEARSE  (Fr.  her**,  a  harrow; 
a  frame  for  setting  candles  in),  had  origin- 
ally quite  a  different 
meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  used. 
The  terra  was  applied 
to  a  bar  or  framework 
with  upright  spikes  for 
the  reception  of  candles, 
and  was  used  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church 
and  at  funeral  services. 
It  was  origiuallv  very 
simple  in  form,  but  in 
the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies herses  of  great  1 
splendour  came  into  use,  I 
and  were  erected  in  the 
churches  over  the  bodies  ! 
of  distinguished  person-  | 
ages.     The  framework 
was  of  iron  or  brass, 
sometimes  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  square, 


Herae. 

octagonal,  Ac,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles, 
and  arched  framework  above  forming  a  canopy. 
The  whole  was  hong  over  with  rich"  cloths  and 
embroidery,  and  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  wax 
candles,  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From  this 
the  transition  to  the  modern  funeral  hearse  (see 
Ft  NK.KAi.  IIitks)  can  be  easily  traced.  In  Catholic 
churches  of  the  present  day,  the  hearse  still  exists 
as  a  triangle  with  spikes,  on  which  candles  are  placed. 

HE'RSFELD,  an  old  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
the  province  of  Fulda,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Fulda,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  32 
miles  south-south-east  from  the  city  of  Cassel.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c., 
on  the  site  of  an  older  cathedral  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  itself  set  fire  to  by  the 
French  in  1761.  Its  remains  form  a  picturesque  ruin. 
Pop.  7<H)0,  who  carry  on  extensive  manufactures 
of  woolh  n  cloth  and  serge. 

HE' R.SHI  P.  an  old  Scotch  law  term,  denoting  the 
offence  of  carrying  off  cattle  by  force. 

HE'RTFORD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Lea,  26  miles 
north  of  London  by  rail.  It  contains  few  budd- 
ings of  any  architectural  importance,  but  there  is 
a  branch  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  grammar-school, 
and  several  charity  schools.  H.  carries  on  no  manu- 
factures ;  there  are,  however,  linseed-cake  mills  and 
several  malting  and  corn-mills  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  There  are  here  a  fairly  attended  corn- 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The 
town  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop. 
41861)  67o9. 

The  old  castle  of  H.  (scarcely  a  fragment  of 
which  now  remains)  was  bialt  about  905."  It 


strengthened  and  repaired  about  the  Conquest. 
The  present  castle  is  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  used  as  a 
college  for  the  students  of  the  East  India  Company1* 
civil  service.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  a  private  residence. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  HERTS,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E  by  Essex, 
on  the  S.  by  Middlesex,  on  the  W.  bv  Buckingham 
and  Bedford,  and  on  the  X.  by  Cambridge,  Area, 
391,141  ;  pop.  (1861),  173,294.  The  surf  ace  present* 
a  pleasing  succession  of  finely  wooded  hill  ami  fertile 
valley.  The  chief  elevations  are  those  of  the  chalk 
downs,  a  branch  of  the  Chilteru  Hills,  which  skirt 
the  north  of  the  county.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Lea  and  the  Colne,  both  affluents  of  the  Thames. 
Chalk,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  l>elow  the  surface, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  soil,  which  is  various,  much 
of  it  being,  however,  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  loam, 
with  a  tract  of  rich  loam  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 
Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  The  agriculture  of  the 
county  has  improved  very  much  of  late  vears. 
Immense  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  are  sold  off 
the  land,  and  sent  to  London.  Throughout  the 
county  there  are  numerous  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market! 
Great  quantities  of  malt  are  made  iu  the  county  : 
Ware  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  malting  trade  in  the 
kingdom.  Paper  and  straw-plait  are  extensively 
manufactured  in  the  west  and  south.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county. 

HERTOGENBOSCH,  or  HERZOG ENBOSCH. 
See  Bois-iJ5-Duc 

HERTZ,  Hknrik,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  Danish  poets,  was  born  in  CWnhagen 
in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents.  In  1832,  he  rbjured 
Judaism,  and  joined  the  Protestant  Churcn.  His 
first  apj>earance  as  an  author  was  in  1827,  wlien  he 
produced  several  clever  vaudevilles  and  comedies, 
as  Kjerlv/hrd  og  Polki,  H'  Burdiardt  og  haus 
Famtlje,  FhjUedngen,  Ac;  whde  three  years  later 
appeared  his  Gjengangerbreve  eller  j>oeliske  Epistlet 
fra  Faradis,  which  exhibited  Buch  wonderful 
powers  of  imitating  the  style  and  spirit  of  other 
writers,  more  esj>ecially  those  of  his  countryman 
Baggesen,  that  public  attention  was  at  once 
arrested.  Hitherto,  he  had  written  anonymously 
but  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  stig- 
matised the  affectations  and  puerilities  which  had 
jiervertcd  the  literature  and  criticism  of  the  Danish 
press,  produced  a  perfect  ferment  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Copenhagen,  which  led  before  long  to  the 
discovery  of  the  unknown  writer.  From  this  time 
his  works  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  ■ 
and  striking  out  \u  an  entirely  different  path 
from  the  one  on  which  he  had  first  entered,  he 
produced,  in  1837,  a  dramatic  poem,  Iven  lh,r\n,ft 
"**-  funded  on  an  old  heroic  saga,  which/in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  constitutes  his  master- 
piece ;  among  Germans,  however,  his  lyrical  drama 
of  Kong  Rent's  batter  (1864)  is  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  his  numerous  works. 

HE'RZEGOVTNA  is  the  name  of  a  province 
hclongingto  European  Turkey,  and  situated  between 
Croatia,  Bosnia  Proper,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia. 
Under  the  V  enetiaus,  the  H  was  called  the  Dukedom 
of  St  Saba  ;  at  a  later  period,  it  went  under  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Chulm ;  and  in  1326,  was  again  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  dukedom  by  the  Emi>eror  Frederic 
I  L.  As  early  as  1466,  the  H.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  remaining  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards  the  battle-field  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans.  By  the  treaty  of  Carl  owitz  ( I(j07i 
the  H.  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  Turkish 
ire,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  Caetelnuovo 
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and  ita  outskirts,  which  up  to  thin  day  belong  to 
Austria.  In  the  early  history  of  Hungary,  the  H. 
lays  a  prcmicm*.  juirt,  as  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  were 
or  a  considei  abl«»  period  under  the  sway  of  the  j 
Hungarian  crown.  According  to  the  present  organ- 
isation of  Eironean  Turkey,  the  H.  hears  the  name 
of  the  Sanjnk  Hei^ek,  and  ltelonga  to  the  Eyalet 
of  Bosnia.  Its  physical  aspect,  as  also  ita  political 
and  ethnographical  character,  coincide  witn  those 
of  Bosnia  (q.  v.). 

HERZEN\  Alexander,  a  Russian  author,  was 
horn  at  Moscow  in  1816.    Before  he  had  concluded  i 
his  university  studies,  he  was  seized,  along  with  i 
some  of  his  fellow-students,  on  the   pretext  of : 
maintaining  sent  ments  hostile  to  the  government ;  ' 
and  after  ;in  imprisonment  of  alwut  ten  months,  he  J 
was  l>an idled,  in  1S35,  to  Perm,  not  far  from  Siberia,  ■ 
and  subsequently  to  Viatka  and  Novgorod    After  j 
1842,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Moscow,  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  for  some 
years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labours.  I 
In  1847,  he  left  Russia,  to  visit  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  since  1852,  has  resided  in  London. 
In   his   own  country,   H.'s   life  was  one  long 
petty  j>er»<vution.     He  was  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  works  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
censorship  ;  and  during  his  travels,  he  discovered, 
to  his  extreme  disgust,  that  he  waa  '  attended '  by  I 
Russian  spies.    H.'s  literary  |>erformances  are  Dilet-  1 
tantlon  in  Science  (184.'),  LeUrrs  on  tlie  Study  of 
Nature  (184T» — 1844>^  Whom  Foul'  is  it?  and  DUtor 
Kroupof  (lioth  in  18471,  Recollections  of  My  Trails 
(1848),  From  the  Othrr  Short,  and  Letter*  from 
France  and  Italy  (1850).    Since  hia  residence  in  I 
Loudon,  H.  has  published  a  variety  of  important 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  On  the 
DrwJopment  of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia  (1851),  f 
fiaptized  Property  (1853),  or  '  Serfism,"  Prison  and  I 
Exile  (1854),   My  Exile  (1855),  Interrupted  Tales  \ 
(1856).   France  or  EnyUind  (1858),  a  pamphlet 
warning  Russia  against  an  alliance  with  J»apoleon,  i 
and  Memoirs  of  Catherine  II.  (1859). 

HESIOD,  next  to  Homer  the  earliest  Greek 
poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  lwrn 
probably  in  the  8th  c  B.  c,  at  Ascra,  in  Breotia, 
whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  ^Eolian 
Kj'ine,  in  Agia  Minor.  He  seem9  to  have  been 
at  first  a  peasant  or  herdsman  in  quite  humble 
circumstances  in  his  Works  and  Days,  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  ut initios,  ' unhonoured,'  'noteless.' 
He  afterwards  left  Ascra,  and  went  north  to  I 
Orchomencts,  on  Lake  Cojvw's,  where  he  dwelt 
duriug  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  in  | 
later  times  his  tomb  was  shewn.  This  is  really 
all  we  know  a)  tout  H,  for  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  afford  us  no  intelligible 
cine  to  his  personal  history ;  aud  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics,  even  throw  grave  doubts  on 
his  historical  reality  altogether.  This,  however, 
is  probably  too  extreme  a  view.  But  while  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  reject  the  personality  of  H.,  it 
may  still  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  '  representative 
man,'  the  founder  and  head  of  a  school  of  poets 
— the  Bteotian  or  Pierian  -  who  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  older  Ionic  or  Homeric  school. 
Their  original  region  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  whence  they  spread  over  Borotia,  Phocis, 
and  Euboca.  Their  language  and  versification  were 
nearly  the  aame  as  those  of  the  Homeric  school,  but 
in  all  other  respecta  they  appear  to  have  been  I 
different,  and  even  antagonistic,  ignoring  the  san- 
guinary struggles  of  the  heroic  age,  and  preferring 
to  sing  of  rural  quietude  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the 
simple  sanctities  of  household  life,  the  homely  duties 
of  thrift,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  prosaic  j 


details  of  commerce  and  politics.  Hence  the  Spartan, 
Cleomenea,  scornfully  termed  H.  the  'poet  of  helot*,' 
while  H<mer  was  the  poet  of  warriors.  In  fine, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hesiodic 
school  indicates  an  advance  in  civilisation,  morality, 
and  thought,  on  the  Homeric  school.  -  The  works 
either  written  by  or  ascribed  to  H  are  seven  in 
number,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  import- 
ant: 1.  Erya  kai  Ilemerai  ('Works  and  Days '),  in  the 
time  of  Pausanina,  the  only  one  considered  to  be 
truly  H.'s  by  the  people  about  Mount  Helicon ; 
2.  Theogonia  ('Generation  of  the  Gods'),  not  con- 
sidered genuine  by  H.'s  countrymen,  nor  by  most 
modern  critics;  3.  Eoiai  or  Eoiai  Megalai, 
called  also  Katafogoi  Cunaikfin  ('Catalogues  of 
Women ').  Of  these  the  first  two  are  entire ; 
while  the  well-known  A  apis  HeralUo*  ('Shield  of 
Hercules ')  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  third.  The  Hesiodic  poetry  waa,  in  ancient 
times,  if  not  warmly  admired,  at  least  held  in 
great  veneration.     Both  the  priesthood   and  the 

ftliilosophers  considered  the  Theogony  a  great,  in 
act,  the  greatest  authority,  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  discourses,  and  almost  all  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  earnestly  devoted  themselves 
to  ita  elucidation,  but  their  commentaries  have 
unhappily  perished.  Only  here  and  there  among 
the  Scholia  of  the  later  Neo-Platonists  Mime  of 
their  remarks  are  preserved.  The  most  complete 
collection  of  the*e  is  to  be  found  in  Gaisford'i 
Poetas  G'ravi  Minores.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  appeared  at  Milan  in  1493  ;  sub- 
sequent editions  arc  those  of  Heinsius  (Amsterdam, 
1667),  of  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737b  of  Loesner  (Leips. 
1778),  of  Gaisford  (vol.  i.  of  his  Poet.  Gr.  Min.),  and 
of  Guttling  (Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1831 ;  2d  ed.  1843). 

HESPE'RIDES,  the  name  of  the  famous  sisters 
who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon,  guarded  the 
golden  apples  which  Hera  had  received,  on  her 
marriage  with  Zeus,  from  Ge.  Their  genealogy, 
as  well  as  their  number,  are  variously  given  by 
mycologists.  The  locality  of  the  gardens  was 
also  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  two  favourite 
opinions  placing  them  westward  of  Mount  Atlas, 
and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  apples  were  stolen 
by  Hercules  (q.  v.),  but  were  afterwards  restored  by 
Athena. 

HESSE  (Ger.  Hejtsen),  a  territory  of  Germany, 
occupied,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Calti  or  Chatti, 
who  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  year 
15  a.  D.,  when  Germanicna  destroyed  their  principal 
settlement  of  Mattium,  the  site  of  the  present 
villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Maden.  near  Gudcns- 
berg.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Catti,  who  were 
settled  in  the  districts  now  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Hesse,  gradually  merged  in  the  Prankish 
tribes,  with  whom  they  took  part  in  the  crcat 
emigration  into  Belgium  and  Gaul,  after  which  the 
territories  which  they  had  evacuated  were  occupied 
by  Saxons,  who  thenceforward  kept  jiosseAsiou  of 
the  land  known  in  after-ages  as  Saxon  Hesse.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  become 
so  firmly  established  under  the  Frnukish  empire, 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  in  91 1,  Conrad 
I.,  Duke  of  Franconia  and  Hesse,  waa  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Germany,  as  being  the  roost 
jtowcrful  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  various 
branches  of  the  Hessian  family  still  extant  are 
descended  from  Heinrich  I.,  sura  am  ed  the  Child 
(died  1306),  son  of  Sophie  Duchess  of  Brabant 
Although  he  himself  exercised  little  real  power 
owing  to  the  dismemberment  of  H.  into  numerous 
semi-uidependent  principalities,  his  descendants 
gradually  reunited  these  disjointed  domains,  and 
added  many  valuable  territories  on  tin  Rhine  to 
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their  old  patrimony.  Philip  I.,  the  Magnanimous, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  as  a  minor, 
in  1501),  introduced  the  Reformation  into  H-,  and 
founded  the  university  of  Marburg,  with  the  revenues 
of  the  secularised  convents  aud  monasteries.  This 
prince  took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  and 
religious  civil  wars  of  his  tlay  ;  and  by  a  will  made 
in  1562,  divided  his  territories  among  his  four  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  their  allotted  possessions  on  his 
death  in  1567.  The  eldest,  Wilhelm  IV.,  obtained 
the  half  of  the  Hessian  domaius,  with  Cassel  for  his 
residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourtli  j,»art,  with  Marburg ; 
Philip,  an  eighth  part,  with  Rheinfels  ;  and  George, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Darmstadt.  The  death  of 
Phihp  and  Ludwig  left  all  the  Hessian  dominions 
in  the  two  main  lines  of  Hesse-Cossel  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (q.  v.). 

HESSE  -  CA'SSEL  (Ger.  HessenKasscl,  Kur- 
h'sscn,  or  Electoral  Hesse)  consists  of  one  large  and 
6ve  smaller  districts — the  former  extending  in  an 
irregular  form  from  50'  3'  to  51*  40  N.  lat,  and 
from  8°  36'  to  10*  \2  E  long. ;  while  the  latter, 
which  comprise  the  countship  of  Schaumhun-  and 
Schmalkald,  a  {tart  of  Hcnnebcrg  and  Barcnfcld, 
and  various  townships,  are  impacted  within  the 
territories  of  other  states.  H.-C.  is  bounded  by 
Prussian  Westphalia,  Waldeck,  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
Nassau,  Frankturt-on-the- Maine,  Lower  Franco  nia, 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  principality  of  Gottingen. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  or  circles  : 


Ar*«  In 
H  Kiln. 

Po|  ul»ll00 

•t  ttvr  rl^M 
of  MM 

Pop. 

Lower  Hcm  and  1 
S<h*umburv,  J 
Cpj*r  Hett,  . 

Fu  di  i  Schmalksl'd. 

1C90S 

7«44 
6 

897-S 

3*».W8  { 

HI. a* 
1S1.5H6 

Catael.  tho  1 
capital,  / 
Marburg,  . 
Manuu, 
Kulda.  . 

.■H.J0O 

B.OtIt) 
I5.MNI 
I4.W.XJ 

Giving  for  the  whole  electoral  duchy  a  square  area 
of  36477  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  726.686. 

Physical  Character.— The  country  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  places  even  mountainous,  form- 
ing a  i»art  of  the  great  central  elevated  plateau  of 
Germany.  The  most  considerable  of  the  ranges  are 
the  Habichtswald,  the  Thuriugerwald.  of  which  the 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Inselberg  (2930  feet),  the 
Meiasner  (2350  feet),  the  Hundsruck,  Kellerwald, 
and  Reiuhardwald. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Werra,  with  its 
numerous  small  affluents,  but  which  only  lielongs  in 
part  to  H.-C. ;  the  Fulda,  whose  course  apjiertains 
almost  exclusively  to  this  duchy  ;  the  Edcler ;  and 
aa  boundary  rivers,  the  Wescr,  Maine,  and  Lahn. 

Climate,  Soil,  PnxiwM. — The  climate  is  gener- 
ally mild,  but  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
as  the  Khongebirge,  it  is  at  times  very  severe.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  48**5  Fahrenheit. 

The  soil  is  almost  unexceptionally  fruitful  and 
well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals  of  all  kinds 
yield  good  returns.  The  most  cultivated  districts 
are  in  the  south-west  of  Hanau,  where  much  fruit 
and  some  good  wines  are  produced.  Flax  is  grown  in 
Schaumburg  and  Lower  Hesse,  and  tobacco  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Werra,  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
hundred  parts  the  laud  is  distributed  nearly  in  the 
following  ratio  :  woods,  40  ;  arable  land,  37  ;  meadow 
land,  1 1 ;  miscellaneous,  12. 

The  mineral  products  comprise  copper,  lead, 
cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  clay,  large  quantities  of  iron, 
coal,  and  salt,  the  last  three  of  which  are  the 
iirotterty  of  the  state.  The  mountain  districts  have 
many  good  mineral  springs,  the  most  important 
o*  which  are  those  at  Schwalheim,  Wilhelmsbad, 
Horgeumar,  Rodenberg,  and  Nenndorf. 


Industry,  Imitorts,  and  Exjtorts — Trade. — In  addi- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
;  other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  yarn,  which,  although  every- 
'  where  practised,  is  prosecuted  with  most  vigour 
about  Fidda  and  Marburg.  There  are  good  steel 
and  iron  works  at  Schmalkald,  and  manufactories 
of  guns  at  Cassel,  and  porcelain,  glass,  i^aper,  and 
gold  and  silver  wire- works  in  Hanau  and  other 
parts  of  the  electorate.  The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  yarn  and  linens,  iron  and  steel  wares,  fine 
clay,  wood,  leather,  grain,  dried  fruits,  and  mineral 
waters.  The  transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  is 
principally  conducted  by  way  of  Hanau,  Carlshafen, 
aud  Eschweye.  The  internal  commerce  centres  more 
especially  in  C-iascl  and  Hanau,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Spangenlxjrg  and  Schmalkald,  annual  commercial 
fairs  are  held.  H.-C.  has  between  900  and  MOO 
miles  of  good  public  roads,  nnd  upwards  of  200 
miles  of  railway,  in  addition  to  which  it  possesses 
great  facilities  "for  internal  trade  in  its  numerous 
navigable  rivers. 

Rrenp's,  Exjtenditure. — According  to  the  budget 
of  1858—1860,  the  annual  receipts  of  the  electorate 
are  about  5,100,000  thalers,  and  the  expenditure 
so  much  less  as  to  leave  an  annual  overplus  of 
about  95.000  thalers.  The  national  debt  in  1861 
represented  a  capital  of  3,700.000  thalers,  but  this 
was  exclusive  of  8.J  million  thalers  raised  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  H  million  thalers 
extraordinary  loans. 

Army.—  The  army,  since  1848,  has  been  kept  at 
12,900  men,  of  whom  5000  are  on  the  reserve  list. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30  years. 

Education. — There  are  about  1300  national  schools, 
ten  gymnasia,  six  normal,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  schools.  H.-C.  has 
one  university  at  Marburg,  memorable  as  being  the 
first  which  was  founded  (in  1527)  after  the  Refor- 
mation and  without  p*ipal  authority. 

RfUyinn. — The  majority  of  the  population  lielong 
to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist  faith,  which  is  also 
the  professed  creed  of  the  electors,  but  other  creeds 
present  the  following  numbers  :  Lutherans,  134,000 ; 
United  Protestants,  100,000;  Catholics,  100,700. 
half  of  whom  belong  to  Fulda  ;  Jews,  16.000.  All 
the  churches  recognised  by  tho  state  enjoy  equal 
rights. 

Law.— The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  Casscl, 
with  two  high  courts  of  justice  at  Cassel  and  Fulda, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  are  various  criminal,  and 
87  magisterial  courts. 

The  electorate  of  H.-C.  has  a  limited  monarchical 
government.  The  ruler  bears  the  title  of  Electoral 
Prince  and  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  of 
Fulda,  Prince  of  "Horsfeld,  Hanau,  Fritzlar,  and 
Iscnburg,  Count  of  Katzenellenbogen,  Dietz,  Ac. 
The  dignity,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
only,  is  at  present  held  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
Wilhelm  I.  The  elector  is  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment by  a  council  of  ministers,  who  arc  partially 
responsible.  A  new  constitution,  based  on  the 
federal  decision  of  1857,  was  promulgated  in  1860. 
There  are  two  representative  chambers,  the  higher 
of  which  comprises  the  princes  of  the  electoral 
family,  several  ifnliatistd  Princes  (q.  v.),  officers  of 
state,  and  large  landed  noble  proprietors  ;  while  the 
lower  chamber  comprises  48  members,  one-third 
of  whom  represent  tho  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  remainder  the  civic  and  rural  districts.  The 
chambers  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over  by  a 
burgher- master  (fifirgermeitter)  or  magistrate,  each 
circle  by  a  government  official,  and  each  province 
by  a  special  governor. 
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H.-C.  occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  German 
Confederation.  It  has  three  votes  in  the  Plenum  or 
general  council  of  the  diet,  and  supplies  a  contin- 
gent of  0(526,  and  a  reserve  of  2840  men  to  the 
federal  arm}'. 

History.  Hease-Cassel  is  the  elder  lino  of  the 
House  of  Hesse,  founded  by  Landgraf  Wilhelm  IV., 
or  the  Wise,  son  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who 
reigned  from  1567  to  1592,  and  held  his  court  at 
Cassel.  Wilhelm  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice, 
who  joined  the  Protestant  Church,  and  five  years 
before  his  death  resigned  the  government  in  1627 
to  his  son  Wilhelm  V.  The  latter  fought  on  the 
side  of  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for 
which  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
His  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Ernest,  respectively 
founded  the  lines  of  Hesse-Rotenburg  and  Hesse- 
Rheinfels ;  and  on  his  death  in  1637,  his  widow 
assumed  the  regency  for  their  young  son,  Wilhelm 
VI.,  and  bv  her  ability,  secured  for  him,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  losses  which  the  country 
had  sustained  during  the  war,  the  greater  i«irt  of 
Schaumburg  and  the  principality  of  Hersfeld.  The 
successors  of  Wilhelm  V.  Joursued  the  practice  he 
had  begun  of  hiring  out  Hessian  soldiers  to  fight 
in  the  service  of  foreign  priuces.  a  practice  bv  which 
the  finances  of  the  state  Mere  considerably  aug- 
mented at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  morality  of 
the  people ;  while,  in  some  instances,  it  led  to  the 
formation  of  important  alliances  on  the  part  of  the 
reiguitig  House.  The  landgraf,  Friednoh  I.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1730,  had  become  king  of 
Sweden  in  1720,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Ulrike  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  XII.  His  brother, 
Wilhelm  VI 1 1.,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his  Hessian 
territories,  fought  under  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
flag  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  gained  consider- 
able renown  for  himself  and  his  troo|w  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  which  was  especially  disastrous  to 
the  welfare  of  his  states.  Wilholm's  son,  Fricdrich 
II.,  i^rsoveml  in  the  same  course,  and  kept  up  a 
splendid  court  on  the  proceeds  <>f  the  pay,  amount- 
ing to  £3,000,000,  which  the  British  government 
gave  him  for  the  services  of  the  22,000  Hessians  who 
fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Friedrich,  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  Romish  Church,  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Wilhelm  IX.,  who  reigned  as  Wilhelm 
I.,  after  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  an  elector 
in  1803.  This  prince  frequently  shifted  sides  and 
parties  dnring  the  French  revolutionary  and  imperial 
war,  fighting  with  his  Hessian  mercenaries  first 
under  British  colours,  then  in  conjunction  with 
Prussia,  and  in  1806  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  who 
in  return  for  his  aid  promised  to  resi>ect  the 
neutrality  of  the  electorate.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  the  French  emperor,  suspecting  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  the  elector  in  augmenting  his 
army,  threw  troops  into  the  Hessian  territory,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  incorporated  the  electorate 
in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In 
1813,  Wilhelm  returned  to  his  dominions  after  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  in  Germany,  and  at 
once  began  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  aa 
far  as  he  could ;  while  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  vexatious  litigation  to  recover  the  state  lands 
that  had  been  sold  during  his  exile,  and  appealed 
to  the  diet  with  such  importunate  pertinacity  for 
indemnification,  that  he  obtained  various i  important 
concessions  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  although  he 
failed  in  his  wish  to  secure  the  title  of  king,  of 
which  he  was  especially  ambitious.  In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  had  made  his  ■nbjects 
on  bis  restoration  to  power,  he  summoned  a  body 
of  jurists  to  construct  a  constitution ;  but  no  sooner 
waa  a  draft  of  this  new  scheme  completed,  than  he 


refused  to  fulfil  his  promises.  His  death  in  1821 
was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event  for  the  electorate; 
but  his  son  and  successor,  Wilhelm  II.,  by  his  nar- 
row policy,  increased  the  rapidly  growing  disorders 
of  the  state,  while  his  relations  to  his  mistress, 
the  obnoxious  Countess  of  Rcichenhach,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  unpopular  with  his  subjects.  These 
disorders  were  partially  arrested  by  the  retirement 
of  the  elector  in  1831,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
electoral  prince  to  the  rank  of  regent  But  the 
history  of  the  16  years'  regency  of  Prince  Fricdrich 
j  Wilhelm  exhibits'  only  a  series  of  intrigues  at 
court  dissensions  between  the  government  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  retrogrewive 
I  jK)licy,  which  left  H.  far  behind  other  German 
J  states  in  material  prosperity.  The  death  of  the 
old  elector  at  Frankfurt,  whither  he  had  retired  on 
his  abdication,  raised  the  regent  in  1847  to  the  rank 
of  sovereign  elector.  The  revolution  of  Paris,  in 
1848,  extorted  from  the  terrified  prince  many  liberal 

I)romises  of  reform,  some  of  which  were  redeemed ; 
»ut  in  1850,  after  revoking  many  of  his  pledges, 
!  he  summoned  the  obnoxious  Hassenpflug  and 
,  Hayuau  to  govern  the  country.  Hassenptiug's 
(  measures  at  length  drew  upon  him  a  public  charge 
!  of  maladministration  and  treason ;  and  he  having 
I  persuaded  the  elector  that  his  personal  safety 
|  would  be  endangered  if  he  remained  longer  among 
his  subjects,  the  prince  and  his  minister  fled  by 
night  from  Cassel  to  WUhelmsbad.  On  the  17th 
September  1850,  an  ordinance  proclaimed  that  the 
seat  of  government  had  been  transferred  to  the 
latter  place.  Hassenpflug  appealed  to  the  Con- 
federation for  its  intervention,  and  H.  became  the 
rendezvous  of  troops  ;  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
contingents  occupying  the  south,  and  the  Prussians, 
apparently  for  the  protection  0f  the  j»eople  against 
the  elector,  taking  their  ttosition  in  the  north.  Tb* 
threatened  war  was  principally  limited  to  angry 
protocols,  but  the  result  of  the  intervention  was  the 
restoration  of  the  elector,  who  returned  to  Cassel 
In  1852,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  which 
in  no  way  satisfied  the  people,  whose  conduct 
throughout  the  trying  crisis  had  been  marked  by 
forl>earauce  and  moderation.  The  policy  of  the 
government  remained  unchanged  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  occurred ;  arrests  were  frequent,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  the  civil  and  military  officials 
tendered  their  resignation,  rather  than  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  elector.  Various  constitutions 
have  since  then  been  proposed  to  and  rejected 
by  the  Chandlers ;  and  that  now  in  force  may  be 
regarded  as  merely  provisional 

HESSE  -  DA  RMSTADT^  a  grand  duchy  el 
Germany,  extending  (exclusive  of  small  outlying 
jwrtions)  between  49  24'  and  51"  7  N.  lat,  and  7*  5V 
and  9°  40*  E.  long.,  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  porta, 
which  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  belonging 
to  Hesse -Cassel  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  The 
northern  district,  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse- Cassel, 
Nassau,  and  Prussia,  is  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Vogelsberg,  and  branches  of  the 
Taunus  and  Westerfeld  ;  while  the  southern  district 
which  is  bounded  by  Hease-C&ssel,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Prussia,  and  Nassau,  is  level,  except  in  the  east 
which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-range  of  the 
Odenwald.  H.-D.  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces  : 


Pr..rit>M*. 


Upper  II  < 
Surkcnburg, 
Rhenish  He**, 


Ar*»  In 
Sq.  Mtl«. 


1430-9 
1160-8 
62A- 


Pop.  In 


300,261 
226,8-*8 


CMrf  To 


Ciii-'sen, 
1  Danntiadt, ' 
|tbe  capital. 

Mains, 


Top. 


10,009 
J<,000 
44.0O0 
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Giving  an  area  of  3206  7  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  845,571  for  the  eutiro  duchy. 

Physical  Characttr.~K.-D.,  which  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  fruitful  valleys  and  rich  mountain  slopes, 
is  well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Rhine  and 
Maine,  Neckar,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Nidda,  E*lder,  Mid-ler, 
and  Wetter.— The  climate  of  the  northern  districts 
of  H.-D.  is  very  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  southern  or  Starkenburg  district,  which  shares 
the  climate  of  South  Germany. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
nearly  half  of  the  soil  being  occupied  by  arable 
lands.  Cora  is  grown  in  Buthcient  Quantity  for 
exportation,  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  where  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  and  Hax  are  also  largely  cultivated, 
whil«  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  raised  in 
Rhenish  Hesse.  The  southern  districts,  in  which 
a  great  variety  of  fruit  is  grown,  including  figs, 
almonds,  chestnuts,  4a,  are  specially  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  wines,  the  choicest  of  which 
am  the  Xiersteiner,  Laubenheimer,  Bodenheimer, 
and  red  Ingelheimer,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mainz,  the  .Scharlaehberger  near  Bingen,  and  the 
Liebfrauetimilch  in  the  districts  around  Worms. 

The  mineral  products,  which  are  inconsiderable, 
include  copjier,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and  coal  the  three 
latter  of  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  Wetterau 
districts. 

Intlu*try. — The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are,  besides  agriculture,  the  making  of  wine,  which 
in  good  years  yields  a  return  of  upwards  of  four 
million  thalers ;  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  lineus, 
and  stockings,  and  the  weaving  of  straw  in  Upj>er 
Hesse  ;  the  preparation  of  oils  and  leather  ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  snuff,  papier-mache  goods, 
Ac.  H.-D.  has  11(H)  miles  of  post- roads,  and  about 
120  miles  of  railway  ;  while  the  steam -navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Xeckar  affords  still  more 
ensive  means  of  communication,  which,  how- 
r,  are  partly  or  wholly  closed  during  the  wiutcr 


contingent  of  7227  men,  with  a  reserve  of  3098  tc 
the  federal  army,  occupies  the  ninth  place  in  th* 
German  Confederation  (([.  v.),  and  has  three  votes 
in  the  Plenum  or  full  council,  and  one  vote  in  the 
limited  council.    It  is  a  limited  monarchical  state. 

1  Its  nder,  who  must  be  a  Lutheran,  bears  the  title 
of  Royal  Highness,  and  ranks  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  as  a  Rhenish  grand  duke.  The  succes- 
sion is  hereditary  in  the  female  line  in  default  of 

j  male  issue.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1856, 
there  are  two  legislative  ch.tml.ters  of  representatives, 
which  must  be  convoked  at  least  ouce  in  every  three 


Jlerrnut— The  budget  for  the  years  1860—1862 
gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  graud  duchy :  annual  receipts,  9,096,064 
florins  ;  an  nurd  expenditure,  9,066,796  florins,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  29,868  florins.  The  public  debt,  exclusive 
of  the  loans  made  for  the  construction  of  radways, 
amouuted  in  I860  to  6,470,000  florins. 

Army. — The  army  comprises  in  all  10,618  men, 
the  term  of  service  is  for  six  years,  the  latter  two 
of  which  include  the  reserve  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  at  Darmstadt 

Education.— In  1852,  there  were  1756  national 
schools,  9  normal,  and  1  higher  burgher  school,  while 
the  educational  wants  of  the  higher  classes  are  well 
supplied  by  the  university  of  Giessen  (q.  v.),  with  its 
noble  library,  and  the  24  scientific  institutions  con- 
lmcted  with  it ;  by  6  gymnasia,  and  by  polytechnic, 
military,  «ud  theological  schools.  The  chief  towns 
support  various  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and 
the  duchy  generally  is  favourably  distinguished  in 
respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Jteligion, — In  regard  to  religion,  the  population 
may  be  divided  as  follows:  Lutherans,  400,000; 
Reformed  Calvinista,  29,000;  Catholics,  218,000; 
Unitarians,  165,000;  Jews,  29,000;  various  sects, 
39<H).  The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  at  Darm- 
stadt, with  three  minor  courts  under  its  jurisdiction, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bishop,  who  has  his  see  at  Mains. 

Law.—  There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  law  at 
Dannstadt,  with  lessor  courts  at  Darmstadt,  Giessen, 
and  Mainz,  and  numerous  local  courts  in  the 
country  districts,  in  some  of  which  trial  by  jury 
■#-»re  vails. 

/Vi  teal    Constitution,   4c. — H-D.    supplies  s 


years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  government 
with  the  council  of  state  and  the  five  ministries, 
into  which  the  several  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion are  divided. 

History. — The  line  of  H.-D.,  the  second  main 
branch  of  the  House,  is  derived  from  the  Hessian 
count,  George  I.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  in  1567,  obtained  the  upper 
countship  of  Katzenellenbogcii,  with  the  town  of 
Darmstadt  for  his  residence  ;  and  succeeded  in  1583, 
on  the  death  of  h-<  brother  withont  heirs,  to  a  third 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  latter.  Ho  was  succeeded 
in  1596  by  his  eldest  son,  Ludwig  V.,  while  h"«  third 
son,  Frederick,  became  the  founder  of  the  Hesse- 
Horaburg  line  (q.  v.).  Ludwig  V.,  who  acquired 
a  portion  of  Upjier  Hes«e,  was  the  founder  of  the 
university  of  Giessen.  Although  H.-D.,  like  every 
other  i»art  of  Germany,  suffered  considerably  during 
the  French  revolutionary  wars,  it  finally  acquired  a 
great  addition  to  its  territories  through  the  agency 
of  Napoleon.  Ludwig  X.,  who  had  succeeded  bis 
father  as  landgraf  in  1790,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  after  having  acted  against  Austria 
in  1809,  aud  in  concert  with  the  French  in  1813, 
offered,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  to  act  with  the 
allies  against  France,  on  condition  of  l>eing  allowed 
to  retain  his  various  acquisitions  of  territory.  He 
had  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  1806,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  promulgated  various  legislative 
edicts,  and  annulled  the  pre-existing  union  of  the 
H.-D.  and  the  Hease-Cassel  diets.  In  1814,  he  joined 
the  German  Confederation,  and  made  large  cessions 
of  territory  to  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Hcsse-CasaeL. 
receiving  by  way  of  indemnification  a  portion  of 
the  French  deitartnient  of  Donnerslicrg,  or  Mainz, 
extending  to  the  I-thn,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  principality  of  Isenberg,  in  right  of  which  he 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  a  Rhenish  graud 
duke.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  federal 
diet,  Ludwig  gave  his  subjects  a  representative 
form  of  government  in  1820,  the  scheme  of  which 
was,  however,  so  obnoxious  to  the  assembled 
states,  that  the  grand  duke  and  his  advisers  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  substitute  another 
in  its  place.  The  task  of  framing  this  constitution 
occupied  several  diets  in  succession,  and  gave  rise 
to  much  angrv  discussion  within  and  without  the 
chambers.  The  death,  in  1830,  of  the  grand 
duke,  who  from  various  causes  was  endeared  to 
his  subjects,  widened  these  differences,  and  angry 
discussions  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the  civil  list 
to  be  accorded  to  the  new  grand  duke,  Ludwig 
IL  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  one  diet 
after  another  was  convoked  and  prorogued,  but 
no  material  chnnge  was  effected  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  chambers  and  the  government.  The 
death  of  the  grand  duke,  Ludwig  II.,  in  1848, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  and  co-regent,  Ludwig 
HI.,  the  present  grand  duke,  brought  little  change 
for  the  better.  In  the  meantime  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  frequent 
dissensions  in  church  and  state,  the  duchy  made 
considerable  advances  in  material  pros|>erity ; 
railways  were  opened,  and  new  roads  formed; 
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mono|K>lies  and  other  commercial  restrictions 
removed  ;  greater  freedom  permitted  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  university,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  the  education  imparted 
in  the  national  schools.  Although  these  and  many 
other  improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they 
have  heen  permanent,  but  the  character  of  the 
grand  ducal  policy  has  neither  been  liberal  nor 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  j>eople, 

HESSF.-HO'MBURG,  a  German  landgraviate, 
consists  of  the  province  of  Uomburg  and  Meisen- 
heim  ;  the  fonder  of  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Hesse-  Cassel,  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter 
by  B heiihsh  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate. 
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Giving  1 05-08  square  miles  for  the  superficial  area, 
and  25,746  for  the  population  of  the  entire  land- 
graviate. 

The  former  of  these  provinces  is  a  fruitful  district 
lying  on  the  slojies  of  the  Tauuus  Mountains,  which 
produces  grain,  wiue,  and  timber;  while  the  latter 
is  mountainous,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  some  excellent  wine. 

Reoi/tU,  Ac— The  budget  for  I860 -1861  gives 
the  following  amounts  :  via,  receipts,  409,946  florins ; 
expenditure,  375,506  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
34.440  florins.  The  debt  was,  in  1861,  1,020,861 
florins. 

The  troops  of  the  landgraviate  are  333  men, 
including  a  reserve  of  100,  which  comprise  the 
contingent  of  H.-H.  to  the  federal  army.  H.-H.  is 
represented  by  Hesse- Darmstadt  in  the  limited 
council  of  the  diet,  but  it  hohls  ouc  independent 
vote  in  the  Plenum  or  full  council.  The  estab- 
lished religion  is  Protestant,  to  which  19,600  of  the 
inhabitants  belong,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  attached  to  the  Iteformirte  Kirche,  whUe  there 
are  4100  Catholics,  and  about  1000  Jews.  H.-H. 
has  a  legislative  representative  chaml>er,  and  the 
government  is  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  Justice,  the  Interior,  and  Finances. 

The  landgraviate  M-as  an  integral  part  of  Hesse- 
Dartnstadt  (to  which  it  will  revert  on  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line),  till  it  was  transferred,  on  the 
death  of  the  landgraf,  in  1596,  to  his  younger  son, 
Friedrich  I.,  in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained 
as  an  independent  state.  Little  change  was  effected 
in  the  province  till  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when  it 
was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Meisscnhcrg. 
In  1817,  n.-IL  was  admitted  into  the  Germau  Con- 
federation. In  1830,  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Meiseuhcim  ;  but  although  they  were  soon  quelled, 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  accorded  to  the 
landgraf  oy  the  diet,  several  severe  edict*  were 
published  in  1832  against  the  lil»er.ils,  which  excited 
considerable  disaffection.  The  opening  of  the  springs 
and  baths  at  Homburg  in  1833  proved  an  unex- 
pected source  of  wealth  to  the  state,  and  since  the 
addition  of  gambling  saloons,  the  establishment  has 
constituted  a  very  iLujtortant  branch  of  the  revenue. 
Attempts  have  more  than  once  been  made  by  the 
diet  to  put  down  the  gambling-tables  ;  but  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  federal  intervention  has  been 
removed,  gambling  has  been  resumed  with  fresh 
spirit ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  land- 
graf has  pledged  himself  to  the  final  closing  of 
the  gambling  saloons  after  a  limited  term.  Since 
their  first  opening,  play  has,  with  only  temporary 
abatement,  been  prosecuted  at  all  hours  and 
seasons  by  all  ranks,  from  peasants  to  princes  and 
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princesses,  and  almost  at  all  ages,  i 
the  subjects  of  H.-H.,  who  are  stringent 
to  participate  in  it. 

In  1835,  H.-H.  joined  the  Zollverein  (q.  v.).  The 
reigning  landgraf,  Ferdinand  Heinrich  Friedrich, 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  Philip  August,  in  IMS, 
so  far  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  for  i 
constitutional  government,  as  to  convoke  a  diet  to 
deliberate  dn  its  nature ;  but  when  the  scheme  of 
the  new  constitution  was  completed,  he  withdrew 
his  promised  consent,  and  the  course  of  public  affair* 
resumed  the  old  track.  See  Von  Kloden's  Erd- 
kunde ;  Stieler's  Alia*  ;  Bitter  ;  Almanaeh  de  CoOul, 
1862  ;  Germanic  Empire  in  Lardner't  Cydnjxtilia. 

HE'SSIAN  FLY  (Ceculomyia  dertructvr;  set 
Cecidomyia),  a  dipterous  insect,  the  larva  of  which 
has  often  proved  extremely 
destnictive  to  wheat  in 
North  America.  Its  ravages 
have  occasionally  even  led 
to  the  abandonment  of 
wheat  culture  for  a  time 
in  considerable  districts. 
It  is  black,  with  dusky 
wings,  darker  at  the  base, 
Iiale-brown  legs,  black  feet, 
and  hairy  antenna?.  There 
arc  two  broods  in  the  year. 
The  maggots  of  the  one  brood  live  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants  throughout  the  winter ;  those  of  the 
other  are  found  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  straw, 
in  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer. 

HE'SYCHASTS  (Gr.  Hetychazo,  to  be  quietj,  s 
mystic  and  contemplative  sect  of  the  Greek  church, 
who  renewed  in  the  14th  c,  the  errors  and  practices 
of  the  older  Euchitcs,  and  who  may  be  descriiwl 
as  the  Qnietists  of  the  East  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  the  ancient  mystics 
never  entirely  died  out  among  the  Oriental  monastic 
bodies  ;  but  they  attracted  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the 
western  church  in  the  earlier  hall  of  the  14th 
century.  A  Basilian  monk,  named  Barlaam,  a  natt* 
of  Calabria,  the  ancient  Magna  Gnecia,  and  hiniMif 
of  Greek  origin,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
monasteries  of  Greece,  observed  among  the  nwnks 
several  practices  and  doctrines  which  he  considered 
grievously  reprehensible  ;  and  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  doctrinal  abuses  of  the  monks  i-f 
Mount  Athos,  the  "holy  mountain,'  the  great  strong- 
hold of  monasticism  in  Greece.  In  common  with 
the  mystics  of  all  times,  these  monks  placed  all  per- 
fection in  contemplation,  and  in  the  elevation  lid 
abstraction  of  soul  which  contemplation  produce*. 
But  among  many  practices  which  he  considered 
objectionable,  there  was  one  which  especially 
provoked  his  reprobation,  and  indeed,  his  ridicule. 
BeMeving  that  in  the  soul  lay  hidden  a  certain 
divine  light,  which  it  was  the  othce  of  contem- 
plation to  evoke,  they  withdrew  at  stated  time*  to 
a  retired  place,  seated  themselves  on  the  earth, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  centre  of 
the  stomach  (whence  the  sobriquet  by  which  they 
were  known,  omphaloptychoi,  navd-soul*)  ;  and  they 
averred  that,  after  the  allotted  time  of  contempla- 
tion, a  kind  of  heavenly  light  beamed  forth  ujioo 
them  from  'he  soul  (whose  seat  they  held,  wa#  in 
that  region),  and  tilled  them  with  ecstasy  and 
supernatural  delight  They  declared  that  this  liiifct 
was  the  glory  of  God  himself,  and  they  connected 
it  in  some  unexplained  way  with  the  light  wtich 
appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  m«>n 
Tabor.  Barlaam  denounced  these  notions  a«  fanat^-al 
and  superstitious.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
explained  and  warmly  defended  by  Gregory  I  aknui, 
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the  Archbishop  of  Thessaloiiica  ;  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  controversy,  a  council  was  held  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1341,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph 
of  Falama*  and  the  monks.  The  controversy  after- 
wards turned  u|»on  a  point  of  doctrine— namely,  on 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  divine  light  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  soul  in  this  stnte  of  contempla- 
tion. Other  councils  were  called,  one  of  which,  in 
1351,  again  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  monks, 
through  the  influence,  it  was  said,  of  the  court  and 
of  the  celebrated  John  CantacuzenuB,  who  was  an 
anient  patron  of  the  Hesychasts.  But  the  public 
Toiee  was  hostile  to  the  sect,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  their  patmn  Oantncuzenus,  who,  in  1355,  became 
a  monk,  they  fell  into  obscurity.  The  controversy 
alxmt  the  'Thaboritic  Light,' however,  is  still  dis- 
cussed in  Greek  theology.  See  Mosheim,  ii.  659; 
also  Fubricius,  Bib.  Grac.  v.  247,  454;  Eubenbcrg, 
JJe  HwjdtaxtU  Exercitat,  p.  378. 

HESYCHIUS,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, flourished,  according  to  some  authorities, 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  taken  partly  from 
earlier  works  of  a  similar  character,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  words  and  examples  from  the  writings 
of  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians.  Its 
value  is  very  great,  as  it  supplies  us  with  extensive 
information  concerning  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  especially  of  an  antiquarian  kind.  The 
tint  edition  is  that  published  at  Venice  in  1514; 
the  best  is  by  Allterti  and  Kuhnken  (2  vols. 
Leyden,  1746 —  1760).  to  which  additions  were  made 
by  "St:  how  (Leip.  1702).  Compare  Kanke.  De  Lejici 
Jffft/chuini  rera  On/fine  et  genuina  Forma  (Leip. 
and  Quedlmliurg,  1831).  -  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  historian  Hesycwcs  of 
Miletus,  suniamed  the  '  Illustrious,'  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works :  1.  A  hook  on  eminent 
teachers  {Peri  ton  en  Paiileia  Unnpmnton  Sopfidn)  ; 
2.  Another  on  the  city  of  Constantinople  {Peri  ton 
Patriiin  K >~<nsiantinovp<ilfti*) ;  and  3.  A  Chronicle  or 
history  (Biblion  Ilixtorikon,  he),  commencing  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  death 
of  Auastasius.  It  is  now  lost.  See  Orellius,  llt*<jchii 
Opera  (Leip.  1820). 

HETEROCERCAL  (Gr.  Arferos,  different, 
unequal,  and  kerkw,  a  tail),  a  term  introduced  by 
Agassiz  to  designate  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in 
the  tail  of  some  fishes,  in  which  the  tail  is  unsym- 
tnetrical  with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  fish  or 
the  vertebral  column  ;  the  vertebral  column  Wing 
prolonged  into  the  upper  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
tail,  and  a  second  lulie,  more  or  less  distinct. 
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tail  is,  among  recent  fishes,  characteristic  of  the 
Cartilaginous  Fishes,  and  is,  therefore,  a  much  less 
prevalent  form  than  the  symmetrical  or  homocercal 
(Gr.  homo*,  equal)  tail.  It  is  very  generally  regarded 
avs  iudicating  an  affinity  to  Saurian  reptiles.  But 
in  the  older  geologic  formations,  the  heterocercal 
is  the  prevalent  form  ;  in  all  the  formations  older 
,  the  oobtic  it  exclusively  appears. 


HETEROGANGLIATA  (Gr.  htttro*.  diverse, 
and  ganglion,  a  ganglion),  a  term  introduced  by  Owen, 
and  adopted  by  many  zoologists,  in  accordance  with 
a  scheme  of  zoological  classification  founded  on  the 
nervous  system  in  animals,  to  designate  the  Molluscn 
of  Cuvier,  with  which  are  ranked  the  ' zoophytes ' 
of  the  division  Poltjzoa  or  Bnjozoa.  The  nervous 
centres  or  ganglia  are  not  arranged  in  a  longitudinal 
series  of  symmetrical  j>airs,  but  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  hotly;  one  principal 
ganglionic  mass,  however,  occupying  a  position 
above  the  gullet,  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  tlie 
special  senses  which  exist  are  connected.  With  it, 
also,  all  the  other  ganglia  communicate. — Whether 
or  not  the  new  name  heterogangliata,  may  ulti- 
mately come  into  general  use  among  systematic 
zoologists,  it  certainly  indicates  a  most  important 
character  in  the  organisation  of  the  animals  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

HETMAN,  or  ATAMAN",  the  title  of  the  head 
or  general  of  the  Cossacks,  now  retained  only  among 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  H.  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  assembled 
people ;  the  mode  of  election  being  by  throwing 
their  fur-caps  at  the  candidate  they  preferred,  and 
the  one  who  had  the  largest  numl>er  of  caps  was 
declared  duly  elected.  The  power  of  the  H.  was  very 
great,  and  exteuded  over  Hie  anil  death.  When 
the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  submitted  to  the  Russians, 
the  H.  was  permitted  to  retain  his  rights  as  for- 
merly. The  Empress  Catherine  entirely  abolished 
the  dignity  of  H.  of  the  Ukraine,  and  substituted 
a  government  consisting  of  eight  members.  The 
Don  Cossacks  have,  indeed,  retained  their  H,  but 
even  he  possesses  but  the  shadow  of  his  former 
|H)wer.  The  last  elective  H.  was  Count  Plat<>ff, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
France  (1812—1814).  After  his  death,  the  II.  was 
appointed  by  the  czar,  and  ultimately  the  title  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

HEVE'LIUS  (known  also  as  ITevf.i.  or  Hovklke), 
Joiiann,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of 
the  17th  c,  was  lmrn  at  Danzig  in  1611,  and  died 
in  that  city  in  1687.  He  belonged  to  an  honour- 
able and  wealthy  family  ;  and  in  1641  he  erected 
an  observatory  in  his  own  house,  ami  furnished  it 
with  large  telescopes  constructed  by  himself.  He 
published  numerous  astronomical  works.  H.  was 
the  first  astronomer,  with  the  exception  of  Gassendi, 
to  observe  a  transit  of  Mercury  (Gassendi's  obser- 
vation was  made  in  1631,  that  of  H.  in  1661);  and 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  he  ranks  next 
to  Flamsteed  amongst  the  astronomers  of  his  day. 
Delambre  devotes  ten  pages  to  the  notice  of  his 
labours  in  his  Hiftoirt  de  f  A*tron.  Mod.,  and  his  life 
has  been  written  by  J.  H.  Wesphal  (Konigsb.  1820). 

H EVE'S,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  conoty 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  u  the  midst  of  a 
productive  flax  and  hemp  growing  district,  60  milts 
east- north-east  of  Festh.    Fop.  5700. 

HE'XACHORD,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  their  music,  U>  the  great  sixth.  lu 
modern  music,  hexachord  denotes  the  six  diatonic 
degrees  of  which  Gnido  formed  his  scale,  liettcr 
known  by  the  six  syllables,  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
to  which  the  scale  was  sung. 

HE'XAGON  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  gonia,  angle),  a 
figure  of  six  sides  and  six  angles  ;  when  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular  hexagon. 
If  a  regular  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  the  circle  is  equal  in  length  to  each  side 
of  it,  and  by  joining  the  centre  with  the  angular 
jioints.  six  equilateral  triangles  will  be  formed  This 
property  of  the  hexagon  lurnishes  a  very  simple 
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method  of  dividing  a  circle  into  six  equal  parts, 
and  at  the  sauie  time  constructing  the  hexagon,  by 
merely  laving  off  round  the  circle  lines  equal  to  tlie 
radius.  Of  the  three  figures  which  can  completely 
occupy  space  (the  equilateral  triangle,  square,  anil 
hexagon),  the  hexagon  contains  the  grt-atfat  area 
within  a  given  j»eriuieter.  the  proportions  between 
the  three  different  figures  being  nearly  as  the 
numbers  4,  6J,  6.  It  is  thus  that  bees,  by  making 
their  cells  of  a  hexagonal  form,  enclose  the  greatest 
space  with  the  least  ex]K>nditure  of  wax. 

HEXAHE'DRON  (Gr.  htz,  six,  and  htdra,  base), 
so  called  from  its  having  six  faces,  is  one  of  the  five 
regular  solids,  according  to  Pluto;  but  in  modern 
times  the  term  Cul*  (q.  v.)  has  been  used  in  this 
signification,  and  the  hexahedron  is  taken  to  include 
all  solid  figures  of  six  faces. 

HEXA'METER  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  matron,  a 
measure),  the  name  applied  to  the  most  important 
form  of  classical  verse.  It  is  the  hemic  or  epic 
verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  grandest 
examples  of  which  arc  the  lluul  and  Odfjtuey  of 
Homer,  and  the  -fc'neid  of  Virgil.  It  consists,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  six  feet  or  measures,  the  last  of 
which  must  be  a  spondee  (a  measure  composed  of 
two  long  syllables),  and  the  penultimate  a  dactyl 
(one  long  syllabic  and  two  short).  If  the  penul- 
timate is  alHO  a  spondee,  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
spondaic  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
hexameter : 

PtlU  d^ndnti,  IS  tdntd,  pdrlantd  a\dochm\&  WllthTm. 

Homer. 

THyri  \  t&  jAWfc,  rtcS[bdn»  tub  |  Wjm'nl  |  fd,,\. 

VIKGIL. 

The  hexameter  has  been  frequently  employed  in 
modern  poetry,  especially  in  German  and  English. 
The  facility  with  which  the  first  of  these  languages 
forms  comjwunds  is  favourable  to  its  UBe ;  and 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Voss  have  produced  admir- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  verse.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  English  is  not  too  stubt>orn 
and  intractable  for  tho  free-flowing  majesty  of  the 
hexameter ;  and  at  present  a  slightly  acrimonious 
controversy  on  the  point  is  l>eing  carried  on  among 
scholars ;  although  many  think  that  the  Emn<pline 
of  IxMigfellow,  and  to  some  extent  the  Vacation 
Ramhle  of  Clougk,  have  definitely  settled  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  this 
measure  being  adopted  into  English.  Our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline: 

'This  is  the  I  forest  primlevaL    The  |  murmuring  [  pines 

and  the  I  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  <  moss,  and  with  j  garments  I  green, 

indistinct  in  the  |  twilight, 
Stand  like  |  Druids  of  I  eld,  with  |  voices  |  sad  and 

pro  I  phttic, 

Stand  like  |  harpers  |  hoar  with  I  beards  that  |  rest  on 
their  I  bosoms.' 

The  last  two  lines  shew  where  English  versification 
is  weak — viz.,  in  its  spondees,  unaccented  syllables 
being  compelled  to  do  the  duty  of  accented  ones. 

HK'XAPLA  (Gr.  hexapla,  4  the  sixfold'),  a  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  compiled 
by  Origen  for  the  purjM»se  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
its  text,  and  bringing  it  into  closer  agreement  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
transcripts  of  the  Greek  text,  numerous  errors  had 
crept  in  ;  and  in  the  frequent  controversies  which 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Hellenist 
(q.  v.)  Christians,  the  latter,  in  a] •pealing  to  the 
Greek  text,  were  often  mortified  by  the  discovery 
that  it  by  no  means  represented  faithfully  the 
Hebrew  original  In  order  to  meet  this  evil,  Origen 
indertook  to  provide  a  means  of  at  least  verifying 


the  genuine  Greek  text,  as  well  as  of  confronting 
it  with  the  original.  With  this  view,  he  prepared 
what  is  known  as  his  TetrajAa,  or  'fourfold* 
version,  which  he  afterwards  extended  into  the 
Hexapla.  The  Trtmpla  contained,  in  four  jiarallel 
columns,  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with 
those  of  Aquila,  Syinmachus,  and  Theodotion.  The 
Hexapla  contained,  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  text, 
together  with  a  transcript  of  that  text  in  Greek 
characters.  In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  were  superadded  one,  two,  and  even  three 
other  versions ;  bo  that  in  some  parts  the  work 
contains  nine  columns,  whence  it  it  occasionally 
designated  the  Hvnneapla,  or  '  ninefold.'  Of  the 
origin  of  these  latter  versions  but  little  is  known. 

The  Hexapla,  however,  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  compilation  of  these  versions.  In  the  margin 
were  given  notes  chiefly  explanatory,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  Hebrew  names.  Rut  a  still  more  important 
characteristic  of  the  work  were  its  restorations  and 
corrections  of  the  original,  in  which  Ongen  was 
guided  chiefly  by  the  version  of  Theodotion.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  effect  by  arbitrary  alterations 
of  the  received  text;  but,  while  he  retained  the 
common  text,  by  indicating  with  the  help  of  certain 
signs  (an  asterisk  fur  an  addition  ;  an  ofielisk  for  a 
retrenchment)  the  corrections  which  he  sought  to 
introduce.  Both  these  texts,  the  common  [kvini 
eldfMu)  and  that  of  the  Hexapla,  are  found  com- 
bined in  existing  M.SS.  The  Hexapla.  as  a  whole,  has 
long  been  lost ;  several  editions  of  those  fragments 
of  it  which  it  has  liecn  possible  to  recover  hare 
been  printed ;  by  far  the  most  complete  of  which 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine,  Montfaucon 
(2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1714),  which  retains,  so  far  as 
it  was  preserved  in  the  MSS.,  the  arrangement 
and  even  the  asterisks  and  obelisks  of  Origen.  For 
a  more  detailed  account,  see  the  preface  and 
Pralimiruiria  of  this  learned  work. 

HK'XHAM.  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Xorthumberland.  is  agreeably  situated 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tyne,  20  miles  west  of 
Newcastle.  The  Tyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
nine  arches.  The  priory  church,  an  old  cruciform 
structure  of  tho  Pith  c,  is  now  used  as  the  pamh 
church.  It  has  a  lofty  central  tower,  and  at  its 
western  end  are  remains  of  the  magnificent  mon- 
astery erected  in  the  7th  c,  by  8t  "Wilfrid.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  gloves  and  hats. 
Pop.  (1861)  5270. 

HEYLIX,  Dr  Pkter,  an  English  divine,  of  con- 
siderable note  in  his  owu  day,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Welsh  family  belonging  to  Montgomery- 
shire, and  was  Wn  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire, 
November  29,  1600.  Ho  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  Through  the  interest 
of  Laud,  in  whose  theory  of  church  and  king  he 
devoutly  believed,  H.  was  appointed  chaplain-io- 
ordiuary  to  King  Charles  in  1629.  Subsequently, 
he  held  a  variety  of  livings,  but  was  deprived  of 
them  during  the  period  of  the  commouwesuth.  At 
the  restoration,  lie  was  made  sub-dean  of  West- 
minster, an  office  which  roanv  of  his  friends  thought 
an  utterly  inadequate  reward  of  his  literary  services 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  died  May  8,  1662.  H. 
was  a  very  voluminous  controversial  writer,  bat 
his  works  are  of  no  value  now,  except  as  illustrative 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical party  to  which  he  belonged.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned,  History  of  the  SaWtath  ;  Ecdrxa 
Vindicata,  or  the  Church  of  England  Justified; 
Theologia  Veterum  ;  Examen  HiiUoricum,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  violent  attack  on  Fullers 
Church  J/iMory,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  that  author;  JJistoria  QuinquartimU^rk, 
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or  a  defence  of  Arrainianism ;  History  of  Ute 
R'funnntioH  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  JZriwt 
Hedricut,  or  tlit  History  of  the  Presbyterian*. 

HKYNE,  Christian-  Gottlob,  a  German  scholar 
of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper 
Saxony.  2oth  September  1729.     His  father  was  a 
poor  weaver.    The  pastor  of  Cliemnitz,  himself  very 
poor,  got  H.  educated  at  a  school  in  the  suburbs, 
ami  afterwards  sent  him  to  Leipsic  university, 
but  forgot  to  give  him  money  for  his  support! 
His  sufferings  here  were  something  frightful,  but 
his  endurance  was  heroic.    In  1753,  ne  obtained  the 
situation  of  under-clcrk  in  the  Briihl  library  at 
Dresden.    While  in  this  humble  office,  he  prepared 
his  edition  of  Tihtdln*.  which  saw  the  light  in  1755, 
and  hamtening  to  fall  into  the  bauds  of  Rhuukcn 
of  Levdeu,  excited  the  admiration  of  that  scholar. 
In  1756,  unfortunately  for  H.,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  bmke  out     Frederick  the  Great  marched 
against  Dresden,  and  burner!,  among  other  things, 
the  Brtihl  library,  but  not  Ix-fore  H.  had  edited, 
from  a  «x/>x  there,  the  jiiichirid'uta  of  Epictetus. 
For  some  time  he  led  a   precarious   life,  In-iug 
often  without  employment,  and  without  bread.  In 
1761,  lie  married,  and  sup|iorted  himself  as  best 
he  c>uld   by  writing  for  the  booksellers;  and  in 
170.1,  on  the  death  of  Gcssncr,  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  on 
the  recommendation  of  Klnmken  of  Leyden  (who 
h.-ul    not  forgotten   his  editions  of   Tibullu*  and 
Epicl'tu*).     This  closed  his  |>erif»d  of  misfortune. 
The  re»t  of  his  long  hie  was  sjKmt  in  ]»eacc  and  coin- 
fort  and  professorial  activity.    He  died  l"Jth  July 
1S12.    The   priucipal  works  of  H.,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are  his  editions  of  Virgil  (17<>7,  6th  ed. 
\m*\,   Pindar   (1774),  Apollodorus  (1787),  Pliny 
(1790),  Conon  and  Parth.nius  (1708),  and  Homer 
(8  vols.   1802  ;  2d  ed.   18<M).     He  also  executed 
'almost  a  cartdoad  of  translations,'  besides  'some 
teu  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,  Eulogies, 
and  Essays,'  of  which  six  volumes  were  published 
s»-|«arately  under  the  title  of  Upuncula  Academirn 
(Gottitig.   1785  — 1S12);   and  finally,   about  7500 
reviews  of  books  in  the  G'6ttin</rr  Grhhrten  Anzeigeu, 
of  which  ho  was  director  from  1770.    In  addition 
to  this  herculean  work,  he  had  a  private  class  or 
Setninnrium  for  the  advanced  study  of  philology 
and  classical  antiquity,  from  which  he  sent  forth,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  no  less  than  135  professors ! 
Compare  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ludwig  Heeren  (Gutting.  1813),  and  Carlyle's  essay 
on  the 


against  the  advice  of  Isaiah.  H.  dared  also  to  with 
hold  the  annua]  tribute  imposed  by  Shalmaiiassar  in 
the  days  of  his  father:  whereupon,  as  would  ap]tear 
from  cuneiform  records,  Sargou,  •Shalmanassar's  suc- 
cessor, invaded  Judea,  but  without  success.  When, 
however,  Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  had  already  seized 
Lachish,  or,  according  to  t'hron.  and  Isaiah,  '  all  the 
fortresses'  of  Judea,  nothing  remained  for  H.  but 
to  ask  for  |»eace,  and  to  offer  any  ransom  that 
Sennacherib  might  deem  fit  to  impose,  Sennacherib 
took  an  enormous  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  for  whinh 
the  sacred  treasury  and  the  very  doors  of  the  temple 
were   laid   under  contribution  :— perhaps  only  a 
stratagem  to  convince  the  conqueror  of  the  jioverty 
of  the  royal  coffers.     It  is  a  moot-point  whether 
Sennacherib,   after   having   received    the  money 
intended  to  procure  the  peace,  treacherously  marched 
ujH>n  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  whether  he  continued 
his  march  to  Egynt,  aud  being  beaten  there  before 
PeluBium,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  his  return— which 
would  be  equal  to  a  second  invasion.    H.'s  efforts 
to  reuder  his  capital  impregnable  were  futile.  Sud- 
denly, however,  'an  Angel  of  the  Lord'  (explained 
variously   to   mean   the   plague,   an   cart  hi  make, 
a  sudden  attack   by  Tirhaka,   or  the  Simoom) 
slew  during  one  single  night  180,000  men  in  the 
Assyrian  camp,  ami  Sennacherib  was  obliged  to 
retreat     Whether  H.'s   illness --'Skechin,'  ulcers, 
according  to  some,  or  the  plague,  as  others  under- 
stand tliat  word — took  place  liefore  or  after  Senna- 
cherib's invasion,  is  not  fully  established  as  yet ; 
certain  it  is,  that  after  his  miraculous  recovery, 
indicated  to  him  by  the  retrograde  movements  of 
the  dial,  he,  among  other  visits  of  congratulation, 
also  received  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  Merodach 
Baladon  (Mardocampados),  king  of  Babylon.  The 
latter   as  would  api*-ar  from  the  Chaldean  historian 
BcroMus — was  at  that  time  likewise  tributary  to 
Assyria,  and  sent  the  embassy  with  a  view  to 
securing   H.'s  co-operation   against  the  common 
enemy.     H.,  imprudently  enough,  made  a  great 
display  of  his  treasures,  his  magaziuea,  and  arsenals  ; 
but  so  far  from  impressing  the  messengers  with  Ins 
greatness,  he  only  kindled  in  Merodach  Baladon 
the  desire  to  ]>ossess  himself  of  all  these  things; 
and  the  later  Babylonian  invasion  ending  in  the 
captivity,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  back  to  this 
act  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  Hczekiah. 

The  remainder  of  H.'s  life  was  passed  in  profound 
{teace  and  prosperity,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  ami  the  fortification  of 
its  towns.  He  collected  great  treasures  and  executed 
many  highly  useful  works,  among  which  the  aque- 
ducts of  Jerusalem  take  a  foremost  place.  His  was 
also  the  golden  age  of  prophetic  |>oetry.  Bender 
Isaiah,  there  lived  in  his  time  the  prophets  Micah 


HKZEKI'AH  (Heb.  Hishah,  YehiMyaAu,  «  May 
Jehovah  strengthen  him'),  king  of  Judah,  son  aud 
successor  of  Ahaz,  reigned  from  726  (725]  to  696 
[697]  n.c.  'There  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kind's  of  Judah,'  is  the  praise  bestowed  ujion  him  in 

2  Kings  xviiu  5,  and  scarcely  less  flattering  is  the  I  and  Xahum.  From  a 
account  preserved  of  this  monarch  in  2  L'bron.  XXIX. 
From  the  moment  that,  at  the  early  age  of  rive- 
and- twenty,  he  mounted  the  throne,  his  efforts  seem 
chiefly  to  have  been  directed  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  idolatry  which  reigned  paramount  in  the 

land,  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  .  composed  after  his  recovery.  H.  died  at  the  age 
to  its  pristine  purity  and  glory.    The  temple  was  of  54  years,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 


in  Frov.  xxv.  J,  it 
would  also  appear  that  he  founded  a  society  of 
literati,  who  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient 
documents  of  Hebrew  literature,  more  especially 
the  Proverlw  attributed  to  Solomon.  H.  himself 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order;  witness  the  hymn  h# 
composed  after  his  recovery, 
of  54  years,  in  the  29th  year  of 
reopened,  the  Priests  and  Lev.tes  whose  genealogies  [  succeeded  by  his  son  Maua«sch. 
bad  proved  coiTect  had  their  ancient  revenues  '  The  Mishua  (Pes.  4,  9)  enumerates  three  things 
assigned  to  them,  aud  recommenced  the  daily  ser-  for  which  H.  is  to  be  praised,  and  three  things  for 
»icv ;  and  the  first  passover  which  fell  in  H.'s  reign,  |  which  he  is  to  be  blamed.  The  unworthy  burial 
was  -  albeit  a  month  after  the  appointed  season  -  of  his  father,  on  account  of  his  wickedness ;  the 
selehrated  with  almost  unparalleled  pomp  for  full  breaking  of  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had 
fourteen  days,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not  become  an  object  of  idolatry  ;  and  the  hiding  of  a 
only  of  Judah,  but  even  of  Ixrael.  Victorious  in  the  'book  of  medicameuts'  — Borne  superstitious  work 
wars  he  waged  with  the  PhUistines,  and  relying  on  •  — are  the  three  good  deeds.  His  spoiling  the  doors 
an  Egyptian  alliance,  into  which  he  had  entered  j  of  the  temple,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Sennacherib ; 
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HIBERNATION— HIBISCUS. 


the  stoj  ring  up  of  the  upper  Gihon  during  the 
■iege  of  Jerusalem ;  aud  his  postponing  the  lirat 
passover  for  a  month  (see  above),  are  hi»  three 
wicked  (f  eeds. 

HIBERNATION  (from  hibernare,  to  pass  the 
winter)  is  the  trrm  applied  by  naturalists  to  express 
a  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  in  which  certain  animals 
-  chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia— pass  the  winter 
season.  It  is  not  very  clearly  known  to  what 
extent  hiltcrnation  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  bats,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  dormouse  are  the 
animals  which  in  this  country  present  the  most 
striking  example*  of  this  ]»henoraenon. 

The  term  hibernation  is  not  a  good  one,  because 
summer  heat  pnxluces  in  some  animals  a  very 
similar  condition  to  that  which  winter  cold  produces 
in  others  ;  and  heuce  the  Germans  use  the  words 
Winterschlaf  (winter  sleep)  and  isommerKhlof  (sum- 
mer sleep)  to  express  the  two  similar  if  not  identical 
conditions. 

The  following  are  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
presented  by  bata,  hedgehogs,  and  dormice,  when  in 
a  state  of  perfect  hibernation :— The  respiration 
is  very  nearly  suspended,  as  is  shewn  (1),  by  the 
absence  of  all  detectable  respiratory  act*;  (2),  by 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  change  in  the  air 
in  the  bell-jar  or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  placed 
during  the  investigation  ;  (3|,  by  the  sulisidcnce  of 
the  temperature  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
(4),  by  the  capability  of  supporting,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  the  entire  privation  of  air.  The 
circulation  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
Blownesa.  In  an  observation  made  by  Dr  Marshall 
Hall,  the  heart  of  a  l»at  was  observed  to  l>eat  only 
twenty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  The  excretious 
are  very  scanty.  The  bat  is  observed  to  have 
scarcely  any  excretior  during  its  continued  lethargy. 
In  regard  to  the  n.  -vous  system,  sensation  aud 
volition  are  quiescent,  but  reflex  or  excito-motary 
actions  are  very  readily  produced.  The  slightest 
touch  applied  to  one  of  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  or 
the  merest  shake  given  to  a  l>at,  induces  one  or  two 
inspiratory  movements.  Dr  Marshall  Hall  made 
the  important  discover)'  that,  while  the  respiration 
is  almost  totally  suspended,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  proportionally  augmeuted.  All  hibernating 
animals  instinctively  adopt  various  measures  to 
secure  themselves,  during  the  lethargic  period,  from 
sources  of  disturbance  ami  excitement  They  choose 
sheltered  and  retired  situations,  as  caves,  burrows, 
Ac.  Somo  form  themselves  nests ;  others  congre- 
gate together  in  large  numbers.  The  hedgehog  and 
dormouse  roll  themselves  up  into  a  Itall ;  the  bats 
group  together  in  dusters,  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  in  some  species  the  wings  are  spread,  so 
that  each  individual  embraces  ami  shelters  its  neigh- 
bour. Reviveaccnce  is  due  partly  to  the  return  of 
warmth,  but  maiuly  in  all  probability  to  the  calls  of 
hunger.  The  return  of  the  respiration  and  animal 
heat  to  the  normal  staudard  is  very  gradual. 

The  physiological  use  of  hibernation  is  doubtless 
to  enable  certain  animals  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  severe  winter  cob  I,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  insectivorous  animals)  the  deprivation  of  food. 
Before  the  period  of  hil>ernation,  a  large  amount 
of  fat  is  accumulated  in  the  organism,  and  this 
fat  constitutes  the  fuel  on  which  the  animal  lives 
and  supports  its  comparatively  trifling  heat  during 
the  winter.  The  other  tissues  suffer  to  a  less 
extent,  and  the  total  loss  of  weight  is  sometimes 
nearly  40  per  cent — a  proportion  fully  as  great  as 
that  which  is  usually  sustained  in  death  by  starva- 
tion. For  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
hibernation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Barkow,  Dtr 
WinUrnehlnf  tutcli  fitter  Ertcheinungen  im  Thierrekh 
(LmjtxUlU  (Berlin,  1846). 
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HIBERXIA,    IBERNIA,    IVERNIA,  aho 

IERN'E,  names  by  which  Ireland  is  designated 
in  the  classical  writers.  The  tirst  mention  of 
Ireland  in  ancient  times  occurs  in  a  poem 
on  the  Arjjonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Orpheus,  and  ]>erhaps  as  early  ai  the 
time  of  the  first  Darius.  Aristotle  speaks  or  two 
islands  situated  in  the  ocean  l*eyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  '  called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  ami 
/rrnp.  bevond  the  Celtie.'  Both  Diodorus  Sieuliu 
and  Strabo  report  the  natives  to  he  addicted  to 
cannibalism ;  but,  by  their  own  admission,  on 
insufficient  groumls.  PomjKinius  Mela,  with  ooite 
an  Irish  warmth  of  eulogy,  declares  the  herLp 
to  lie  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  who  feed  on  it 
sometimes  burst.  Pliny  repeats  this  statement, 
and  adds  that  the  Hibernian  mother  trains  her 
child  from  the  very  first  to  eat  food  from  the 
poiut  of  a  sword.  But  the  most  important  of  til 
classical  authorities  on  H.  is  Ptolemy,  who  descrih« 
the  country,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  prutciail 
rivers,  promon tones,  seaports,  and  inland  towns. 
The  inland  was  never  conquered,  nor  even  explored, 
by  the  Romans.    See  Ireland. 

HIBI'SCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Mulraceee,  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  sub-order 
distinguished  by  a  double  calyx  and  fruit  of  three  or 
more  many-seeded  carpels  united  into  a  many-celled 
capsule.  The  sjiecies  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  some  of  thein  trees  or  shrubs,  but  most  «l 
them  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  jierenaid. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  very  beautiful.  H  Syrum*, 
sometimes  called  Althaea  frutrz,  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Carniola,  has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  nn 
ornamental  shrub,  and  proves  sufficiently  hardy 
in  maii)r  parts  of  Br  i  turn  Some  are  favourite 
hothouse  plants.  The  characteristic  mucilaginous 
and  fibrous  properties  of  the  Malractt*  are  very 
strongly  developed  in  this  tribe.  //.  Abdmnrkui 
(or  AMmo*chwt  esitlentu*)  so  alwuuds  in  mucths*, 
that  it  is  much  used  in  the  north-west  of  ludia 
for  clarifying  sugar.  The  fruit  of  fwnWw 
(or  Al#liwnichu*  wul>ntu*)  is  in  general  use  b>th 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  thickening  soup*, 
and  otherwise  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  calkd 
(JOMBO,  Gobbo,  and  OetfRO  in  the  West  Indie*; 
Bandikai,  Ram-turai,  and  Dknroos  in  different 
parts  of  India ;  and  Bammia  in  the  west  «f 
Africa;  if  indeed  the  East  Iudian  //.  Umy'Mi<u 
and  the  African  II.  Bammiii  are,  as  seems  probaMe, 
mere  varieties.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  wi:h  a  soft 
herl*aceoua  stem,  3 — 5  feet  high,  crenate  leaves, 
axillary  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  and  pyramidal, 
somewhat  podlike  caiisules.  It  is  cultivated  in  snow 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  m 
an  unripe  state.  It  is  generally  much  esteemed, 
but  is  disliked  by  some  ou  account  of  its  viscidity. 
It  enters,  as  an  iui|K>rtaut  ingredient  into  tbe 
pep/Kr-fwt  of  the  West  Indies,  llie  ripe  seeds  are 
sometimes  used  in  soups  as  barley.  The  bark  uf 
//.  t  ltactus — a  tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  very 
thick  bole — so  abounds  in  mucilage,  that  by  chewing 
it  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ohUia 
nourishment  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  tree,  ths 
Bo  la  of  Bengal— supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Mono  or  Moiialt  of  the  West  Indies  (//.  aHjom-'*) 
—  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  and  the  wood  being  light  tough,  and 
durable,  is  much  used  for  many  purnoses.  The 
kark  is  very  fibrous,  and  cordage  and  uiattin;  are 
made  of  the  fibre  in  various  tropical  countrir*. 
Many  other  species  yield  fibres,  some  of  them 
coarse,  some  of  them  tine  and  beautiful,  wr«ch  are 
used  iu  different  countries  ;  but  the  most  im^rust 
in  this  res|K3ct  is  H.  cannabinvt,  the  Avbarsx 
Hemp  and  Deckankb  Hkau?  '<  W-«toro  India, 
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at  Madras,  and  Maesta  PaUT  in 
very  generally  cultivated  in  all 


called  Palu.ngo* 
Bengal;  a  plan 

rarti  of  India,  although  nowhere  to  a  great  extent. 
It  u  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  straight 
nabranching  stem,  3  —7  feet  high.    The  hbre  is  not 
■o  strong  as  hemp,  and  is  useful  only  for  ropes  and 
coarse  fabrics.     It  has  been  suggested  that  many 
upecies  of  H.  might  be  found  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. — H.  SaUiarijfa  is  very  generally 
cultivate!  in  warm  countries,  on  account  of  its 
calyi.  which,  as  the  fruit  ri|»ena,  becomes  fleshy, 
and  acquires  a  very  pleasant  acidity.    It  is  much 
ne.l  f<.>r  making  tarts  and  jelly,  ami  a  decoctiou  of 
it,  sweetened  and  fermented,  affords  a  refreshing 
brmasje,  well  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  Sorrel 
t  W  Drink,  the  plant  being  called  Red  Sorrel.  H. 
JfrliHonchug  (or  AMmom-.hu*  mo*chatu«),  sometimes 
called  Mi'sk  Seed,  another  plant  common  iu  widely 
teparated  tropical  countries,  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  have  a  fragrance  between  that  of 
musk  and  that  of  amber.     They  are  much  used 
by  perfumers,  and  are  called  AmbrttU.  or  G mines 
d'Atnbrettt.    In  fizypt  and  Arabia  they  are  mixed 
nth  cotfee,  and  stimulant  and  stomachic  qualities 
an.-  ascrhV-d  to  them.  The  i>etals  of  If.  Jtona-Sineum* 
are  astringent,  and  arc  used  by  the  Chinese  to  stain 
their  eyebrows  and  their  shoes  black. 


St  Germain  s,  and  h* 
prelate  of  his  own 


HI'CCCP,  or  HICCOUGH,  consists  of 
slwrt  convulsive  inspirations,  atten  led  with  a  pecu- 
liar sound  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  immediately 
i>4lowed  by  expiration.  The  nioveuieuts  eoueerued 
in  the  production  of  hiccup  are  a  sjiastuodic  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
constriction  iu  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  pecu- 
liar souud,  and  limits  the  amount  of  air  iuspired. 
Tttse  convulsive  inspirations  commonly  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a 
ttw  crouds.  The  paroxysm  may  last  only  a  few 
minute*,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days ;  in  the 
U't-iiiuntd  case,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  from 
the  exhaustion,  which  it  causes,  but  usually  it  merely 
excites  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 

A  debilitated  state  of  the  system  predisposes  to 
hiccup.  In  those  predisjioscd  to  it,  auy  gastric 
derangement,  as  emptiness,  or  over-distention  of 
the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  cold  water,  excessive 
acidity,  4c,  will  provoke  it  Certaiu  diseases  are 
frtmiently  attended  by  hiccup. 

When  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may  often  be  stopped 
by  making  a  very  full  inspiration,  and  theu  holding 
the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  the  diaphragm  being 
thus  held  in  a  state  of  voluntary  contraction.  Strong 
pre&sure,  as  a  Ixdt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist, 
will  sometimes  give  relief.  In  more  obstinate  cases, 
animatie  spirit  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  4c, 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  combination  of  camphor  aud 
chloroform,  aud  the  frequent  swallowing  of  small 
rounded  pieces  of  ice,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient 


HICKES,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
dmne  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Newsnam, 
Yorkshire,  June  20,  1642.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1664  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College 
In  1665  be  passed  M.A.,  and  in  1666  was  admitted 
•nto  orders.  In  1676  he  became  chaplain  to  Johu, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom,  in  1677,  he  accom- 
panied to  Edinburgh.  In  1678  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1679  from  that  of  Oxford.  In  1682  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  the 
following  year  made  dean  of  Worcester.  Refusing 
«  toe  revolution  to  take  the  oaths  to  King 
William  III.,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices. 
In  1693  he  was  sent  with  a  list  of  the  nonjuring 


clergy  to  the  exiled  king  at 
1694  was  consecrated  by  a 

party  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford.  His  publi- 
cationa  in  controversial  and  practical  divinity  are 
numerous.  His  greatest  work,  entitled  Thesaurus 
Ortttamatieo'Vritieut  rt  Archifologicus  Linfjuarum 
Veterum  Sepleutrionaliuta,  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1705,  3  vols.  fol.    He  died  December  15,  1715. 

HI'CKORY  (Carya),  a  genus  of  trees  formerly 
included  among  Walnuts  [Jtnjlan*).  The  Hickoriea 
are  exclusively  North  American.  They  are  large 
and  beautiful  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  70  or 
80  feet,  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  timber  of  all 
of  them  is  very  heavy,  strong,  aud  tenacious,  but 
decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  beat  and  moisture, 
and  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from 
worms.  Great  quantities  of  H.  are  used  to  make 
hoops  for  casks.  It  is  much  used  for  handspikes. 
Musket-stocks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handles  of  whips, 
large  screws,  4c,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species 
are  excellent  eating,  and  much  rvsemble  walnuts. 
— C.  ulba,  the  Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark  H.,  so 
called  from  its  shaggy  outer  bark  tK-eling  off  in  long 
narrow  plates.  y;<dds  the  common  hickory-nut  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States;  also  known  aa 
the  Kinky  Thmiaa  Nut,  It  abounds  on  Lake  Erie, 
aud  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  are  often  20 
inches  long.  The  nuts  are  iu  considerable  request* 
and  are  sometimes  exported.  The  shell  is  thin  bu/ 
hard,  the  kernel  sweet.  An  oil,  which  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food,  is  obtained  from 
it  by  pounding  and  boiling. — C.  gulcata,  the  Thick 
Shell-bark  H.,  a  very  similar  tree,  abounding  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has 
a  nut  with  a  thick  yellowish  shell,  which  is  often 
brought  to  market  in  America,  under  the  names  of 
Springfield  Nut  and  Gloucester  Nut — C.  olin.rformi$ 
yields  the  Pacase,  or  Pecan  Nrr,  sometimes  called 
the  Illinois  Nut.— Other  species  yield  the  MocKEH 
Nut,  Phi  Nit,  and  Bitter  Nit. 

HICKS,  Elias,  a  celebrated  American  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  March  19,  1748.  His  gifts  were  early 
recognised  by  the  society,  aud  at  the  age  of  27  he 
had  become  a  well-known  preacher,  and  for  many 
years  travelled  through  the  States  and  Canada  Hia 
unitarianisui,  or  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
a  vicarious  atonement,  brought  him  into  disfavour 
with  orthodox  Friends ;  but  he  preached  his  own 
views  with  jwrscverauce,  and  at  the  age  of  80  still 
travelled  aud  preached.  The  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  schism  of  the  society  into  two  divisions, 

B>pularly  known  as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  Quakers, 
e  died  at  Jericho,  Ixnig  Island,  February  27,  1830. 
See  Eliaa  H-'s  Journal  of  Aw  Lift  and  Labour* 
(Philadelphia,  1828). 

HIDA'LGO  (S]ianish,  in  Portuguese,  Fidalgo ;  a 
word  derived  by  some  from  kijo  del  Goto,  'son  of 
a  Goth,'  implying  purity  of  descent,  and  by  others 
from  hijo  de  ah/uno,  'son  of  somebody')  is  the  title 
of  a  class  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Spain. 

HI'ERA  PI  CRA,  or  HOLY  BITTER,  once  a 
highly  popular  remedy,  and  still  much  employed  in 
domestic  medicine,  and  in  veterinary  practice,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  of  powdered  aloes  and  one 
part  of  canella.  It  is  identical  with  the  officinal 
preparation  knowu  as  Pulvi*  Aloe*  cum  Canelid. 
The  princif.>al  objection  to  its  use  as  a  purgative 
medicine  is,  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  aloes  is 
not  concealed  by  the  canella ;  and  that  like  aloetio 
preparation*  generally,  it  is  liable  to  cau 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canaL 
HIERA'CIUM.    8ee  Hawkwesd. 
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HI'ERARCHY  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  archo,  to 
govern),  the  name  used  by  theological  ■writers  to 
designate  the  whole  sacred  governing  and  minister- 
ing Body  in  the  church,  distributed  according  to  its 
several  gradations.  The  word,  in  its  strict  accept- 
ation, is,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  those  Christian  communities 
which  retain  the  prelatical  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  the  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  order 
and  gradation.  In  considering  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
well-huown  distinction  of  order  and  of  juristliction. 
I.  Considered  under  the  head  of  order,  the  hierarchy 
embraces  all  the  various  orders  or  classes  of  sacred 
ministers  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
directing  the  public  worship,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  discharging  the  various  other  offices 
connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
these  are  of  two  ki lifts— the  orders  directly  insti- 
tuted by  divine  authority,  and  those  established 
by  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  Theologians  commonly 
distinguish  a  hierarchy  of  divine  right,  and  a  hier- 
archy of  ecclesiastical  right,  (1.)  The  first  includes 
the  three  ranks  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The 
bishops  are  believed,  as  successors  of  the  apostles, 
to  have  inherited  the  integrity  ot  the  Christian 
priesthood.  The  order  of  episcoiiate,  however,  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  distinct  order  from  that  of 
priesthood,  but  only  a  f idler  and  entirely  unre- 
stricted form  of  that  order.  In  all  that  regards 
what  Catholics  believe  to  be  the  Christian  sacrifice 
of  the  euckarist,  they  hold  that  the  priest  possesses 
the  same  ]K>wers  of  order  with  the  bishop ;  but  he 
cannot  confer  the  sacrament  of  orders,  nor  can  he 
validly  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop.  The  office  of  deacons  iB,  to  serve  as  help- 
mates of  the  priests  ami  bishops,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist  and  baptism,  and  in 
the  relief  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  faithful  (Acts  vi.  1,  ana  foil). 
(2.)  To  the  three  ranks  thus  primitively  instituted, 
several  others  have  been  added  by  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  See  Orders,  Minor.  II.  The  hU*r- 
archy  of  jurisdiction  directly  regards,  and  is  founded 
upon,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  it  com- 
prises not  only  all  the  successive  degrees  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  derived  from  the  greater  or  less 
local  extension  of  the  several  spheres  within  which 
such  governing  authority  is  limited — beginning  with 
the  pope  as  primate  of  the  universal  church,  and 
extending  to  the  patriarchs  as  ruling  their  several 
patriarchates,  the  primates  in  the  several  kingdoms 
as  national  churches,  and  the  metropolitans  or 
archbishop  within  their  respective  provinces ;— but 
also,  although  less  properly,  the  ecclesiastical  grades 
which,  although  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
attached  to  them,  are  more  directly  honorary 
in  their  nature,  as  those  of  the  cardiualate,  the 
archipresbyterate,  and  the  archidiacouate. 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  with  the  office  of  the 
episcopate,  the  theory  of  a  hierarchical  gradation  of 
rank  and  of  authority  has  been  retained.  The 
Anglican  hierarchy  comprises  bishops,  priests,  aud 
deacons.  Iu  the  Scottish  Church  it  is  of  course 
unknown,  as  it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches  ;  while  those  Lutheran 
communities  which  have  retained  or  have  revived 
the  title  of  bishop,  concede  little  to  the  office  which 
oan  be  considered  as  imparting  to  the  distinction  of 
grades  in  the  ministry  which  it  imports  a  strict 
hierarchical  character.  The  Lutheran  bishop  has 
little  beyond  his  brother-ministers,  except  the  right 
to  bear  certain  insignia,  and  the  first  place  in  the 
consistories. 

In  the  well-known  work,  The  Celestial  Hierarchy, 
MO 


falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
hierarchy  includes  Christ  as  its  head,  and  tk« 
various  orders  of  angels  as  his  ministering  spirit*. 
HIERA'TIC  WRITING.  See  Hieroglyphic* 
HI'ERO  I.,  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  lis 
brother  Gelon  iu  the  year  478  B.C  The  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  naval  victory 
gained  by  his  fleet  and  that  of  the  Cumani  over  the 
Etruscans  in  474,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  their 
supremacy  iu  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  the  year  472, 
Thrasida?u£,  who  had  meanwhile  become  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  was  conquered  by  Hiero.  H.  himself 
was  violent  and  rapacious,  far  inferior  in  character 
to  his  brother  Gelon.  His  love  of  poetry,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  cutertained  poets  like  Siraoiiides, 
vEschyhis,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar  at  his  court, 
have  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  overestimated. 

HIERO  II.,  king  of  Syracuse  (269-214  b.c), 
was  the  son  of  a  noble  Syracusan  named  Hierocles. 
During  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  Sicdy,  after 
the  retreat  of  King  Pyrrhus,  275  K.C.,  H.  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  first  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  then  elected  king.  He 
joined  the  Carthaginians  in  besieging  Measana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  vu 
beaten  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Roman  consul,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  «oon 
blockaded.  In  263,  seeing  hiinarlf  threatened  by 
a  large  army  under  Manius  Valerius  Maximal, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans  for  fifu*u 
years,  during  which  he  proved  so  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  that  in  248  peace  was  permanently 
estaldished.  H.  himself  visited  Rome  in  237,  on 
which  occasion  he  presented  the  Roman  people 
with  2U0,<MK)  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  second  Pmiic 
War  he  likewise  proved  himself  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  supported  them  with  money  and 
troops,  especially  after  their  defeat  at  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene,  when  the  golden  statues  of  the  goddess 
of  Victory,  weighing  320  pounds,  which  he  sent  to 
Rome,  were  welcomed  as  a  good  omen.  He  died 
about  the  year  216,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  Hu 
son  Gelon  having  died  before  him,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  graudson  Hieronymus.  H.,  by  his  clemency, 
wisdom,  and  simplicity,  had  gained  the  affections  of 
the  Syracusans,  who  refused  on  several  occasions 
to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  kingly  office.  He 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  his  laws  res|iecting  the  tithe  of 
corn,  Ac  [Leges  H ieronka),  were  still  in  force  in 
the  country  in  Cicero's  time.  He  was  likewise 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  iiarticularly  architecture.  In 
tlifse  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  war- 
like machines,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  aod 
relative  Archimedes. 

HIE'ROCLES,  a  common  name  among  the 
Greeks.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  was  H-, 
the  Neo-Plutonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  aud  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  is  usually  reckoned  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  »l 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Warren  (Load. 
1742).  Of  H.'s  history  we  know  nothing.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are — On  Providence,  Fate,  and  the 
Harmony  between  Ute  Divine  Government  and  Man* 
Freewill ;  of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  Pbotiua,  and  published  by  Morelli 
(Paris,  1593  and  1597).  Another  ethical  work  of  his. 
On  Justice,  Hrverence  of  the  Oods,  and  the  IhjmrrUC 
and  Social  Virtues,  is  known  to  us  from  a  number  of 
extracts  in  Stobreus.  There  is  also  a  work  called 
Asteia  ('  a  collection  of  jests  and  ludicrous  stories') 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  iB  now  believed  to  belong 
to  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Hierocles.  This 
and  the  previous  works  are  contained  la  Pearson  suni 
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Needluun's  Commentary  on  Pythagoras  (Cambridge, 
1709). 

HIEROGLY'PHICS  (literally  meaning  sacred 
sculptures),  a  term  applied  to  those  representations 
of  natural  or  artificial  objects  used  to  express  lan- 
guage, es|>ecially  those  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Mexicans  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
term  hieroglyjth  would,  however,  be  more  correctly 
applied  to  these  figures.  The  number  of  those  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  probably  about  1000, 
and  by  their  means  they  were  enabled  to  express 
all  the  ideas  required  with  correctness,  clearness, 
and  facility.  They  consist  of  representations  of 
celestial  bodies,  the  human  form  and  its  parts  in 
various  attitudes,  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  works  of 
art  and  attire,  and  fantastic  forms.  These  were 
either  engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface 
on  the  public  monuments  and  objects  of  hard 
materials  suited  for  the  glyptic  art,  or  else  traced  in 
outline  with  a  reed  pen  on  papyri,  wood,  slices  of 
stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  indeed,  wrote 
from  a  ]*alette  or  canon  called  pes,  with  pens,  Lash, 
from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
as  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral 
ink.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  some- 
times sculptured  and  plain ;  at  others,  decorated 
with  colours,  either  one  simple  tone  for  all  the 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  then  called  monochrome  ;  or 
else  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colours,  and  then 
called  polychrome;  and  those  painted  on  coffins 
and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced  out,  and 
then  coloured  in  detail.  On  the  papyri  and  some 
few  inferior  materials,  they  are  simply  sketched 
in  outline,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  The 
hieroglyphs  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns, 
separated  by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed 
in  a  sporadic  manner  in  the  area  of  the  picture  to 
which  they  refer.  Sometimes  all  these  modes  of 
arrangement  are  found  together.  One  peculiarity  is 
at  once  discernible,  that  all  the  animals  and  repre- 
sentations face  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are 
combined  into  a  text;  and  when  mixed  up  with 
reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  figures  to  which  they  are  attached.  When 
thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs  resemble 
a  MS.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an 
illumination,  and  tbey  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable 
impression  on  the  spectator.  They  are  written  very 
square,  the  spaces  are  neatly  anil  carefully  packed, 
so  as  to  leave  no  naked  apjwarance  of  back- 
ground. Generally,  they  are  to  be  read  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  face,  and  the  lines  follow 
in  the  same  succession,  but  many  exceptions  occur, 
in  which  they  follow  the  reverse  order,  whether 
written  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  tins  at  all 
periods. 

The  hieroglyphs,  in  their  nature,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes — Ideographs,  or  those  which 
represent  ideas ;  and  Phonetics,  or  those  which 
express  sounds.  No  doubt,  at  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  language,  ideographs  only  were 
employed ;  but  the  earliest  known  monuments, 
which  ascend  to  the  3d  dynasty  above  2000  years 
B.  c,  are  filled  with  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  shewing 
that  at  that  early  period  the  principle  of  writing 
sounds  had  been  completely  developed.  These 
hieroglyphs,  at  the  moat  develoiied  jieriod  of  the 
language,  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  texts. 
The  ideographs  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
simple  ideographs,  or  those  which  express  one  idea ; 
and  the  determinatives,  which  are  used  to  indicate 
many.  In  all  instances,  these  ideographs  are  occasion- 
ally  found  preceded  by  phonetic  groups,  which  give 
the  sound  of  the  idea  they  are  intended  to  express 
in  the  written  language;  the  simple  ideographs 
fteuig  found  only  preceded  by  one  group ;  wfule 
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the  determinatives  are  preceded  by  many.  The  pure 
ideographs  are  of  various  classes  :  first,  those  repre- 
senting the  object  directly,  as  "fa? ,  a  dog,  uftar,  to 
express  the  idea  dog ;  secondly,  those  metaphorically 
conveying  the  required  meaning,  as  ^,  a  woman 

beating  a  tambourine  to  indicate  *  joy,'  in  which  tha 
action  indicates  the  effect  produced;  thirdly,  that 
in  which  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 

some  object  possessing  it,  aa  "V^,  a  jackal,  to 

indicate  'cunning' or 'craft;' a   4  flaming  censer, 

to  signify  '  incense.'   Or  the  direct  action  was  often 

represented  ;  as  a  bird  fishing  ^ ,  to  express  the 

idea  of  fishing  in  general  Such  a  mode  of  depicting 
ideas  in  detail  was  only  suited  for  elaborate  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  number  of  ideographs  required  to 
express  all  ideas,  would  have  been  so  many  as  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and 
to  have  olwcured  the  comprehension  of  the  reader. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  ideo- 
graphs,  a  certain  number  of  these  hieroglyphs  were 
used  to  express  more  ideas  than  one  in  the  prin* 

cipal  classes  of  thought.   Thus,        ,  a  seated  man, 

originally  employed  to  signify  man,  was  applied  to 
all  relationships,  functions,  and  offices  of  men,  as 
at/,  father;  sen,  brother;  mer,  governor;  htntnttcr 
priest ;  bak;  labourer :  the  special  meaning  which  it 
conveyed  being  shewn  by  the  phouetic  groups  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  same  way,  all  beasts  or  objects 
made  of  leather  were  expressed  by  a  skin,  15 ;  all 
precious  Btones  or  objects  made  of  the  same  by  a 
ring,  O  J  *11  actions  of  locomotion  by  v^,  two  legs 
in  the  act  of  walking;  and  all  actions  in  which  the 
arms  were  used  by  « — 1 ,  an  arm  holding  a  stick. 
The  number  of  these  signs  may  be  computet!  at 
about  175,  and  they  resemble  in  their  use  those 
of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  in  which,  although  to 
a  more  hunted  extent,  the  leading  elates  of  thought 
were  determined  by  a  character  prefixed  to  tho 
phonetic  group  giving  the  ]>articular  idea.  Thus,  in 
the  Assyrian,  ail  names  of  men  are  preceded  by 

T  ,  a  single  upright  wedge ;  all  countries  by  f 

three  wedges  disposed  obliquely ;  and  names  of 

horned  cattle  by  the  gro 

the  Egyptian  system,  however,  the  determinatives 
are  always  placed  after  the  phonetic  groups,  and 
are  more  numerous.  The  Chinese  system  of  writing 
approaches  still  more  closely  to  the  Egyptian, 
242  radicals,  as  they  are  called,  but  really  ileter- 
minatives,  being  placed  after  other  groups  and 
symbols,  which  indicate  the  S]iecial  idea  intended. 
In  this  last  language,  the  radicals  are  generally 

placed  to  the  left,  as  -^j.  ,  haou,  •  good,'  in  which 

the  radical  is  n«t,  'a  woman,'  except  in 

those  instances  in  which  they  enclose  the  phonetic 
or  special  groups.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
every  wont  not  expressing  au  abstract  idea,  aa 
the  verb  to  be,  or  the  grammatical  forms,  and 
pronouns,  is  accomjianied  by  its  detenniuative,  and  is 
incomplete  without  it  The  genius  of  the  writing 
is  that  the  phonetics  and  ideographs  mutually 
explain  each  other.  Sometimes,  indeed,  by  a  kind  of 
redundant  pleonasm,  the  determinatives  are  placed 
after  the  special  ideographs,  as  7117,  the  three  rings 
of  metal  after  the  cape  used  to  express  gold  and 
silver;         the  three  flowers  after  the  lily,  to  signify 
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lily,  ami  \*(  *J,  the  skin  after  the  goat,  to  mean 

goat.  The  phonetic  portion  of  the  hieroglyphs  con- 
sist*, at  the  best  jierioa  of  writing, of  a  limited  number 
of  signs,  about  130,  employed  as  a  Byllabariuin  ;  and 
although  the  term  alphaWt  has  been  often  used  in 
speaking  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  pure  alphabet  existed  tdl  a  later  period, 
when  the  Ptuenicians  invented  a  purely  alphabetic 
system,  suppressing  the  vowels,  which  the  Greeks 
still  further  improved  by  reintroducing  them  into 
their  graphic  svstem,  and  so  brought  to  ]>erfec- 
tftoa  the  invaluable  invention  of  alphabetic  writing, 
at  once  concise,  compendious,  and  complete.  But 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  comnrise  two  classes  of 

Sllables — those  ending  with  vowels,  or  the  so-called 
jihabetics,  and  those  ending  with  consonants ;  or, 
in  other  word*,  of  monosyllables  and  polysyllables. 
As  the  monosyllables  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  polysyllabic  groups,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
older  than  the  biliteral  or  dissyllabic  hieroglyphs. 
The  spoken  language  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  origin- 
ally consisted  of  monosyllables,  which  were  subse- 
quently enriched  by  agglomeration,  and  combined 
into  biliteral  and  triliteral  roots.  .Several  of  these 
monosyllabic  words  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
language  to  the  Coptic,  as  ah,  a  lamb  ;  au,  a  cow; 
mau,  a  lion;  ra,  the  sun  ;  /v,  the  heaven.  Numerous 
words  of  this  class  may  still  Imj  traced  as  the  roots 
of  the  more  ancient  language,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
only  a  few  of  the  most  manageable  could  be  selected 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  sound  and  writiug.  In 
some  instances,  two  or  more  seem  to  have  been 
selected  for  the  same  sounds,  in  order  to  suit  the 
style  of  writing,  horizontal  or  vertical  signs  being 
required  for  the  careful  packing  of  the  groups  in  the 
texts.  Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  liear  in  mind 
that  each  of  these  hieroglyphs  of  the  first  phonetic 
division  represents  a  monosyllable,  of  which  it  repre- 
sents the  whole  by  itself  considered  as  the  initial, 
but  that  it  was  always  capable  of  having  the  vowel 
hieroglyph  which  followed  the  initial  placed  after 
it,  and  that  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  Egyptian 
writing,  this  was  generally  the  case,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  signs.  This  final  vowel  is,  however, 
generally  omitted  in  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  is  said 
to  be  biltcrenl,  or  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
first  hieroglyph.  The  alphabetic  syllabarium  is  as 
follows: 


\ 

J 


1 

? 
in 


an  eagle,  A  a. 

an  arm,  Ac 
a  reed,  An. 

a  heron,  Ba. 

a leg,  Bu. 
a  cerastes,  FL 

an  eaglet,  Ga, 
a  vase,  Ga. 
a  viper,  GL 

leg  of  a  stool,  Ha. 

a  house,  Ha. 

a  papyrus  plant, 


I 

w 


if  ore- part  of  lion, 
Hi, 


1 1 


.  cord,  Hi. 
a  tusk,  Hu. 
a  club,  Hu. 

two  reeds,  Iu. 

(  two  oblique 
(    strokes,  Iu. 

a  bowl,  Ka. 

(  leaf  of  water-lily, 


a  mormorus  fish, 
KHa. 

a  mace,  KHa. 

a  sieve,  KHi. 


a  calf,  KHu,  or 
Au. 

a  garment,  KHu, 
or  Au. 

a  Hon,  Ru,  or  Lu. 

a  mouth,  Lu,  or 
Ru. 


T 


a  ]»en,  Ma. 

a  weight,  Ma. 

d    a  hole,  Ma. 
an  owl,  Mu. 
a  vulture,  Mil 

  a  water  line,  Na. 

y     a  red  crown,  Na. 
0      a  vase,  Nu. 
><.    agoose  flying,  Pa. 
■      a  shutter,  Pu. 
a      a  knee,  Qa. 


ZH     a  stand,  Qa. 

v     top  of  quiver,  Sa 

V  »gooae,Sa. 
FJSJ    a  woof,  Sa. 
a  reed,  Su. 

a  bolt,  Su. 

n  ( back  of  chair, 
I    I    S(en  or  -et). 

t.t.t    a  garden,  SHa. 

-et  part  of  dress,  S  Ha. 
□a    a  pool,  SHL 

j      a  spindle,  Ta. 
-=».    a  hand,  TL 

^3  twisted  cord,  TL 

»  a  muller,  Tu. 

^  a  duckling,  UL 

C=  a  twisted  cord,  UL 


This  comprises  all  the  signs  which  may  be  considered 
alphabetic  in  their  nature,  at  the  best  period,  or 
from  the  4th  to  the  21st  dynasty,  when  a  revolution 
took  place  iu  the  mode  of  writing,  and  about  90  addi- 
tional signs,  taken  from  the  ideographs  and  syllabic*, 
were  added  to  the  preceding  alt  diabetic,  and  used 
indiscriminately — not,  indeed,  all  at  once,  but  by 
gradual  introductions,  from  the  21st  dynasty  till  the 
2d  c.  a.  D.  Nor  are  all  the  signs  of  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  equal  antiquity,  or  as  much  used  as 
others.    As  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  vowels,  it 

may  be  observed  that  |  A,  the  commonest,  is  often 

written  with  its  complement  \    u  after  it,  as 
{\  Au,  and  that  *J[  is  indifferently  expressed 

with  Vy,  as  <£>  Ha.    Of  the  three  forms 

of  the  A,  the  first  expresses  the  aspirate,  the 
second  the  nasal,  and  the  thinl  the  soft  breathing 
Besides,  too,  their  final  complement,  the  initial  sound, 
especially  of  consonants,  probably  of  those  newly 
introduced  into  the  system,  was  placed  before  them, 
to  explain  their  use.    Thus  V  was  often  writte* 

^  Nm,  preceded  by  JV,  and  followed  by  v,  an* 

others  in  the  like  manner.  The  consideration  of  tha 
signs  that  precede  and  follow  after,  indeed  deter- 
mines the  sonal  value  of  certain  hieroglyphics  which 
are  thus  encased  and  explained  by  other  phonetics. 

The  syllabic*  are  constructed  on  the  sains 
plan.  They  consist  of  an  initial  hieroglyph,  which  is 
callable  of  expressing  by  itself  the  whole  syllable, 


as  |  Am,  r  Her,  but  which  take  after 
their  inherent  consonant  or  complement,  *i  fV^ 
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AM,  j£  HER,  and  are  sometimes  preceded  by  their 

Initial  complement,  as  }  j  J       .  These  are 

more  numerous  than  the  alphatatico-syllabic  class, 
sad  are  ad  commonly  used  in  tbe  texts.  The  lan- 
guage bad  impressed  u|>on  it  by  this  mode  of  writing 
a  certain  ideographic  character,  which  it  retained, 
certain  words  being  only  writteu  by  certain  syllabics, 
and  tbe  use  of  the  two  syllabaries  was  by  no  means 
promiscuous,  the  examples  of  different  modes  of 
grouping  the  same  word  being  abnormal,  and  refer* 
able  onlv  to  long  intervals  of  time.  For  although 
several  hundred  papyri  exist  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  no  two  are  written  precisely  alike,  yet 
tbe  greatest  differences  will  be  observable  in  those 
which  are  similar  texts,  written  at  long  intervals  of 
time  from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  some  Latitude 
prevails  in  the  writing  of  certain  words  and  proper 
names,  and  those  hieroglyphs  which  appear  in  the 
corre8|ionding  places  of  others  are  called  variant*  or 
hvmuphone*.  Sometimes  the  same  jvroper  name  is 
represented  by  six  different  groups  of  hieroglyphs, 
yet  they  could  only  have  been  pronounced  in 
one  wav,  as  they  represeut  the  same  name,  and 
tbe  different  hieroglyphs  are  consequently  only 
interchanged  to  express  the  same  sounds. 

The  language  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to 
the  Coptic,  the  form  which  it  assumed  about  the 
3d  a  A.  v.,  when  tbe  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by 
letters  borrowed  from  the  demotic  or  popular  cursive 
hand  of  the  period,  superseded  the  demotic  and 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  This  language,  extinct 
only  as  »j>oken  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
(see  Coptic),  differs  considerably  from  the  monu- 
mental texts,  having  been  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  but  this 
contains,  as  its  base,  the  old  language  of  the  country 
— a  tongue  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  Semitic 
dialects,  but  in  others  of  a  construction  which  may 
be  called  Hamitic,  or  allied  to  tbe  African.  Tbe 
great  peculiarity  of  tbe  hieroglyphic  language  is, 
that  the  verbal  root  liotk  of  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  dual 
and  plural  are  made  by  postfixes,  the  cases  of 
tbe  nouns  formed  by  prepositions,  and  the  tenses 
of  the  verba  by  the  prefixing  of  the  declined 
abstract  auxiliary  verlw,  Au,  An,  or  Khejier,  to 
be ;  or  by  the  affixing  of  tbe  pronouns  a,  t,  t,  f, 
a  urn,  ten,  *e«,  preceded  by  prei>ositioii8,  to  the 
verbal  roots.  The  pronouns  are  either  detached 
and  prefixed  or  affixed,  and  the  prejtositions  are 
either  simple  or  compound ;  mnny  remarkable  forms 
of  the  last  class  existing  in  the  language.  There  is 
a  great  vagueness  in  their  employment,  and  their 
meaning  is  often  abnormal,  and  only  defined  by 
the  context. 

Considered  as  the  most  ancient  written  language, 
the  hieroglyphs  throw  great  light  upon  comparative 
philology,  the  relative  autiqiuty  of  various  words 
and  locutions,  the  general  construction  of  language 
itself,  and  the  development  of  picture-writing  into 
the  aUtract  ciphers  of  sound,  called  letters.  A 
great  ]*ortiou  of  the  words  are  similar  to  the  Semitic, 
either  directly  or  indirectly :  thus  iuma,  the  sea, 
'»  like  the  Hebrew  yam;  kaf,  an  ape,  like  oof. 
rhe  majority  are,  of  course,  purely  Coptic;  but 
at  tbe  period  of  the  19th  dynasty,  or  about  13110 
B.  c,  many  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Aramaic  words 
were  introduced  into  tbe  language  by  the  progress 
of  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  East,  and  sucn  words 
as  lata  ior'Brth,  a  house,  makaturu  for  Migdol,  a 
tower,  and  others,  appear;  they  are,  however, 
rare  and  few  in  number  compared  to  the  body 
of  the  language.    Many  other  words  appear  to  be 


Indo-Germanic.  The  literature  will  be  found  under 
the  word  Papyrus. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  Ncier  XAaru, 
or  '  divine  words,'  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  called  the 
scribe  of  tbe  gods,  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs. 
Pliny  attributes  their  invention  to  Menon.  The 
literature  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  fact  called 
Hermaic  or  Hermetic,  on  account  of  its  supinwed 
divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant, 
although  universally  employed  by  the  sacerdotal 
and  instructed  classes.  To  foreign  nations,  the 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses 
is  supposed  to  have  been  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  them  {Philo,  vita  Moysis) ;  but  Joseph  is 
described  as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through 
interpreters,  and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  hiero- 
glyphic writing.  The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on 
the  coast  as  early  as  the  6th  c  B.&,  do  not  apjtear 
to  have  possessed  more  than  a  colloquial  know- 
ledge  of  the  language ;  and  although  Solon,  538 
n.  c,  is  said  to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrines  at 
Seliennytus  and  Hebopolis,  ana  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
EgypC  these  sages  could  only  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  from  interpretations  of  hieroglyphic 
writings.  Hecatanis  (521  B,  c.)  and  Herodotus  (456 
b.  c),  who  visited  Egypt  in  their  travels,  obtained 
from  similar  sources  the  information  they  have 
afforded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  the 
country.  Democritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  almut  the 
same  period  (459  B.  C),  had  descril>ed  both  the 
Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cunei- 
form, but  bis  work  has  disappeared.  After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  rulers 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  language  and  history 
of  their  subjects,  and  Erntosthenro,  the  keeper  of 
the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  Manetho,  the  high- 
priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts  of  the 
national  chronology  and  history  from  hieroglyphic 
sources.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  one  Chasreinon,  the  keeper  of  the  library 
at  the  Serapaeum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the 
hieroglyphs ;  anil  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  men- 
tion them,  and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later 
under  tho  empire,  gives  the  account  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  translated  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
to  German ic us ;  but  after  his  time,  the  knowledge 
of  them  beyond  Egypt  itself  was  exceedingly  limited, 
and  does  not  reai>i>ear  till  the  3d  and  subsequent 
oeuturies  a.  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anuB  Mareellinus,  who  cites  the  translation  of  one 
of  the  olieUsks  at  Rome  by  one  Herraapion,  and  by 
Julius  Valerius,  tbe  author  of  the  apocryphal  lira 
of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another.  Hebodorus, 
a  novelist  who  flourished  400  A.  P.,  describes  a  hiero- 
glyphic letter  written  by  Queen  Candace  (iv.  8). 
The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (211  a.d.),  who  mentions  the 
symbolical  and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologio 
nature  of  hieroglyphics.  Porphyry  (304  a.d.)  divides 
them  also  into  cccuologic  or  phonetic,  and  oenigmatio 
or  symbolic.  Horapollo  or  Honis-Ajxillos,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  500  A.  D.,  wrote 
two  books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphs,  a  rude, 
ill-assorted  confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which 
are  given  the  interpretation  of  many  hieroglyphs,  and 
their  esoteric  meaning.  After  this  writer,  aU  know- 
ledge of  them  disappeared  till  the  revival  of  letters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  o.,  1529  A..D.,  these 
symbols  first  attracted  attention,  and  soon  after 
Kircber,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to  interpret 
them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from  his 
own  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphs 
,  were  ideographic,  a  theory  whi^V  ba  tted  all  progrnss, 
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mil  was  held  m  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till 
Zoega,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  1787  a.  d.,  first 
enunciated  that  the  ovals  or  cartouches  contained 
royal  names,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs,  or  some  of 
them,  were  used  to  express  sounds.  More  monu- 
ments were  known,  and  juster  ideas  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  European  mind ;  and  the  discovery  by 
the  French,  in  17D9.  of  the  so-called  Rosetta  Stone, 
a  slab  of  black  granite,  having  inscribed  upon  it,  first 
in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  demotic  or  enchorial 
(a  cursive  jtopnlar  form  of  writing  extant  at  the 
period),  and  thirdly  in  Greek,  a  decree  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  assembled  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  V..  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  decipher- 
ment. The  first  attempts,  indeed,  were  ntadc  uj>on 
the  demotic  text  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  with  some 
success,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  demotic 
was  not  purely  alphabetic.  Crude  notions  of  the 
ideographic  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  prevailed  till 
Dr  Young,  in  1818,  first  gave  out  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  hieroglyphs  were  used  as  sounds  in  royal 
proper  names.  lie  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
tracing  the  hieroglyphs  through  the  cursive  hieratic 
to  the  more  cursive  demotic ;  and  as  this  last 
was  known  to  be  alnhal>ctic,  he  deduced  that  the 
Rponding  hieroglyphic  signs  were  so.  In  this 
r,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 


hieroglyph  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  W)| 

in  the  Rosetta  Stone  (a  mat)  represented  a  P;  the 
second  (hemisphere)  a  T;  the  third  (a  loop)  he 
supposed  to  be  superfiuous ;  the  fourth  (a  lion)  he 
reaa  OLE;  the  fifth  aud  sixth,  the  syllabic  MI; 
and  seventh,  the  back  of  the  seat,  an  S.  Unaided 
by  bilingual  monuments,  he  essayed  to  decipher  the 
name  of  Berenice,  ami  altogether  established  the 
value  of  five  liieroglyplis  as  letters  out  of  two  names, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed  further.  Champollion.  in 
1822,  by  means  of  an  inscription  found  on  an  olielisk 
at  Philw,  which  had  at  the  base  a  Greek  inscription, 
recognised  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  and  by  comjwirison 
with  that  of  Ptolemy,  at  once  proved  the  purely 
alphalwtic,  not  syllabico-alphabetic  nature  of  the 
signs.  Extending  the  principle,  he  read  by  its  means 
the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  aud  finally 
those  of  the  native  monarch*.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  same  hieroglyphs  as  those  used  in  these 
names  were  extensively  used  in  the  texts  for  words, 
and  these  words  turned  out,  in  most  instances,  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Coptic  Although  the  discoveries  of 
Cham}K)llion  were  received  by  many  of  the  learned 
in  Europe  with  distrust,  yet  his  method  of  research 
was  slowly  adopted  by  Rosellini  and  Salvolini  in 
1832,  and  subsequently  extended  methodically  by 
Lepsius  in  1837,  and  by  Bunsen,  Hincks,  De  Rouge, 
Birch,  Goodwin,  Chal>as,  and  others. 

The  method  of  interpretation  adopted  has  l>een 
strictly  inductive,  the  value  of  the  characters  being 
deduced  from  the  equation  of  sounds,  or  homo- 
phones of  similar  groujia.  The  meaning  of  the 
groups  or  words  has  been  determined  by  examining 
all  known  instances  in  which  they  occur  in  passages 
capable  of  bein  •  interpreted,  that  of  the  ideographs 
by  observing  the  form  of  the  symbols ;  many  of 
them  have  been  made  out  from  the  pictures  which 
they  explain,  or  the  phonetic  groups  which  accom- 
pany them.  A  careful  comparison  has  been  instituted 
with  corresponding  Coptic  and  Hebrew  roots  when 
they  exist.  In  short,  a  careful  principle  of  induction 
has  l>eeu  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphs. 

An  attack  upon  the  principles  of  hieroglyphics! 
interpretation  has  been  recently  made  by  Sir  G. 
Gornewall  I^ewis,  in  his  Hitlory  of  Ancient  Atlro- 
noniy.  This  writer  demurs  to  the  premises  on  which 
the  interpretation  is  based,  and  does  not  consider 
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the  first  steps  sufficiently  proved,  but  holds  that  the 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  vicioui 
hyjK) theses,  and  that  the  Coptic  by  no  means  is  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  He  also  relies 
on  the  fact  of  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  syuihoU 
not  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers. 
The  inductive  method  of  interpretation  he  considers 
unsound.  The  objections  brought  forward  have, 
however,  been  strongly  rebutted  by  the  Egyptolo- 
gists ;  the  basis  is  considered  sure  from  the  bilingual 
monuments  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  obelisk  of  l'hike, 
contracts,  rituals,  and  other  documents;  the  truth 
of  the  phonetic  value  of  the  symbols  is  also  thought 
to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  fact  of  the 
sounds  obtained  from  the  first  sources  enabling  tbe 
names  of  Roman  emperors,  Ptolemies,  and  even  many 
Pharaohs,  to  be  read  with  facility ;  while  the  fact  of 
the  Coptic  l>cing  the  remains  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  is  proved  by  its  corresponding  with 
the  names  of  Egyptian  objects  and  persons  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors.  The 
truth  of  the  interpolation  '8  &lso  defended  by  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  these  result* 
enable  the  hierologists  to  read  with  ease  document* 
and  monuments  newly  discovered.  Whatever  doubt, 
in  fact,  may  exist  as  to  the  minor  details  and  more 
delicate  shades  of  language,  the  labours  of  the  last 
half  century  have  analysed  and  established  all  the 
principal  grammatical  forms,  and  three- f mirths  of 
the  words  of  the  old  Egyptian  language.  The  study 
of  the  hieroglyphics  has  been  formally  recognised 
by  the  learned  academies  of  Europe  as  a  branch  of 
Oriental  learning. 

The  hieroglyphs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
two  other  torms  of  writing  the  character,,  called 
hieratic  and  demotic,  as  type  does  to  handwriting. 
Their  use  was  chiefly  for  official  inscriptions  on 
public  or  private  monuments,  religious  formula 
aud  prayers,  and  rituals  or  hermetic  books  (see 
Papyrus).  The  most  remarkable  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are — that  in  honour  of  Khnumuetp  at 
Benihassan,  recording  the  investment  of  his  family; 
the  campaigns  of  Ahmes  against  the  Hvkshos  at 
El-Kab;  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak,  the 
campaign  of  Rameses  II.  against  the  Khita,  and  tbe 
treaty ;  the  account  of  the  tank  for  gold-washings 
in  the  reign  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  at  Kouhan  and 
Redesich ;  the  star-risings  on  the  tomb  of  R&mesej 
V. ;  the  journey  of  the  ark  of  Khons  to  Bakhtan,  in 
the  reign  of  Rameses  X. ;  the  account  of  Cambyee* 
and  Darius  on  the  statue  of  the  Vatican. 

In  connection  with  the  hieroglyphics  are  two 
modes  of  writing  them,  first  the  hieratic  writing, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  abridged  hieroglyphs.  The 
number  of  these  written  characters  is  fewer  than 
that  of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  generic  determinatives 
being  more  employed,  and  the  vocalic  complements 
of  the  consonants  being  constantly  written,  in  order 
to  distinguish  similar  forms.  This  writing  «s 
more  extensively  used  than  the  hieroglyphic,  being 
employed  for  state  paj>ers,  legal  documents,  memor- 
anda, accounts,  religious  books,  rituals,  anil  all  the 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life  Books  were  gener- 
ally written  in  hieratic  It  commences  as  early  ai 
the  4th  or  fith  dynasty,  and  terminates  only  about 
the  3d  or  4th  c.  of  our  era.  At  the  earliest  periwl  it 
is  occasionally  written  j>crpeudicularly,  bnt  it  was 
afterwards  only  written  horizontally,  and  has  gene- 
rally portions  in  red  ink,  corresponding  to  our  initial 
illuminated  letters  or  rubrics.  For  the  literary 
contents  of  these  rolls,  see  Papyrus.  Some,  indeed, 
have  supposed  that  the  hieratic  alphabet  gave  ri*e 
to  the  Phoenician,  and  have  endeavoured  to  tr** 

I  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  hieratic  sources.  Bat 
although  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  this 

|  inquiry,  the  precise  source  of  Phoenician  writiqj 
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remains  involved  in  obscurity,  the  principal  fact 
bciug,  that  a  syllabary  existed  long  prior  to  the 
I'ka-hician   alpnatiet,  which  did   not   reach  the 
perfection  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
vowels.    The  second  kind  of  hieroglyphic  hand- 
writing was  the  demotic,  or  so-called  enchorial.  It 
*»  it  still  further  reduction  of  the  hieratic,  simpler 
forms  being  used,  while  the  complements  arc  not 
used,  and  it  approaches  still  nearer  the  alphabetic 
system.    It  contains  an  alphaliet  of  4*2  letters,  and 
a  syllabary  of  48  characters,  and  is  less  rich  in  the 
number  of  determinatives  and  ideographs  than  the 
bieratic.    It  is,  like  all  cursive  hands,  more  difficult 
to  (K^cipher  than  tlie  hieratic.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Kgyptian  graphic  system  aliout  the  commence- 
ment fit  the  ZGtn  dynasty,  or  the  6th  o.  R.  c,  and 
tontinued  in  use  till  the  3d  c.  A.D.   This  was  the  last 
nati  ve  form  of  writing  in  Egypt,  the  early  Christians 
having  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few 
characters  borrowed  from  the  demotic.    This  script 
is  rarely  used  for  public  monuments,  although  it 
appears  on  the  Rosetta  Stone ;  but  it  was  univers- 
ally employed  for  contracts,  public  documents,  and 
occasionally  for  religious  formula*,  owing  to  the 
decreasing  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics.  At  the  time 
of  Clement,  it  was  the  first  learned  by  beginners. 
W'ith  it  the  Greek  language  began  to  appear  in 
public  use. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  there  are 
those  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexican,  which  were  a  kind 
of  pure  picture-writing,  the  names  of  monarch*, 
towns,  and  other  things  being  painted  by  the 
objects  which  corresponded  to  their  names.  While 
in  their  historical  writings  the  events  themselves 
were  portrayed,  the  number  of  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  king  was  indicated  by  placing  in  a 
line  en  poience  in  the  picture  the  symbols  of  the 
years  of  the  Aztec  cycle,  which  were  named  after 
plants  ami  animals.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphs,  in 
fact,  consisted  of  conventional  pictures',  and  they  had 
no  means  of  expressing  grammatical  form  or  any 
structural  parts  of  a  language.  This  mode  of  pure 
picture-writing  prevailed  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
amongst  the  nations  of  Central  America.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  symliols  has  unfortunately  been  almost 
v»t  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  meaning  of  only 
a  few  having  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the 
ICth  c,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Aztec  MSS.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  It  has  indeed 
been  asserted,  that  the  monks  used  these  *yml>ols 
according  to  their  sounds,  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer 

and  other  formulas ;  thus  ("1 ,  a  flag,  pronounced 

Pan/It,  was  used  for  the  syllable  Pa;         a  stone, 

Tell  for  AS,  the  two  expressing  Pater ;  a  cactus 

fruit,  Xochtli,  for  Jfoch;  and  a  stone  as  above 
for  te ;  these  four  groups  expressing  Pate(r)  Xochte, 
or  Xoster ;  and  so  forth.  This  seems  to  shew  the 
development  of  a  phonetic  system,  but  it  was  never 
extensively  used,  on  account  of  the  abhorrence 
entertained  of  the  Aztec  idolatry.  — The  term  hiero- 
glyphic was  also  used  by  the  writers  of  emblemata  or 
device*,  symbolising  Gnomic  sentences  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.— In  recent  times,  too,  the 
astrological  almanacs  have  had  their  symbolical  repre- 
sentations and  supposed  prognostics  of  future  events, 
which  they  called  hieroglyphs.— Zoega,  Dt  Origine 
Obrl.scorum  (fo.  Romas,  1797);  Young,  Archao'ogla 
(1817,  vol.  xvii.  p.  60) ;  Encyclop.  Britannka  (1S28) ; 
ChamjK»llion,  Lettrc  d  if.  Dacier  (8vo,  Paris,  1822); 
Lettre  d  Al.  Blacns  (8vo,  Tur.  1826) ;  Precis  du  Sys- 
Ume  Jfierof/fyphitfuc  (8vo,  Paris,  1824) ;  Orammairt 
Egypticnnt  (fo.  Paris,  1841 — 1861) ;  Diciionnaire  (fo. 
Paris,  1841) ;  Lopaius,  in  the  Ann,  deC  Institute  Arclu 


(8vo,  Itnmm,  1828) ;  Birch,  Introduction  to  the  f}*vdy 
of  the  Ilicrogli/pliic*  (12tno,  Lond.) ;  Brugsch,  Oram- 
ma  ire  D&'moti'/ue  (fo.  Berl.  1S55)  ;  De  RougG.  Etuds 
dune  Stile  Eyi/ptitnnc  (8vo,  Paris,  18.18)  ;  Chabas, 
Papyrus  Alayitpic  <T Harris  (4to,  Chal.  1SC1). 

HIERO'NYMITES,  one  of  the  many  hermit 
orders  (q.  v.)  established  in  the  course  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  Hieronymites  grew  out 
of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.  See  Fkajj clsCAffH. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  of  Siena,  one  of 
the  Franciscan  rigorists,  having  established  them- 
selves in  various  places  among  the  wild  districts 
which  skirt  the  Sierra  Mon.ua,  by  degrees  formed 
into  a  community,  and  obtained  in  1374  the  approval 
of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  who  continued  their  rule,  which 
was  founded  on  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  insti- 
tute extended  into  other  provinces  of  Sjiain,  and 
also  into  Portugal ;  it  was  subsequently  established 
in  Italy,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria. 

HIEROPHANT,  or  MY'STAGOGUE,  the  pries* 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  was 
always  selected  from  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  founder,  and  the  first  Hiero- 
phant.  The  H.  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  ripe 
years,  without  any  physical  defect,  endowed  with 
a  tine  voice,  and  of  spotless  character.  He  was 
forbidden  to  marry,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
married  men  were  likewise  appointed  H.,  and  were 
merely  prohibited  from  forming  a  second  marriage. 
In  the  mysteries,  the  H.  represented  the  Demiurge 
or  creator  of  the  universe.  He  alone  was  authorised 
to  preserve  and  explain  the  unwritten  laws,  to 
introduce  candidates  into  the  temple  at  Eleusis, 
and  gradually  initiate  them  into  the  lesser  and 
greater  mysteries.  On  this  account,  he  was  likewise 
styled  Mystagoijue  and  prophrl,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  utter  his  name  in  the  presence  of  an 
uninitiated  person.  At  public  solemnities  he  carried 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  adorned  with  magnificent 
robes. 

HIGH  BAILIFF,  is  a  term  applied  to  some 
officers  in  England,  who  discharge  ministerial 
duties,  such  as  serving  writs,  Ac,  in  certain  liberties 
or  franchises,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  suitervision 
of  the  sheriff.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  bailiff,  which  is  now  almost 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
lowest  class  of  officers,  who  execute  writs  against 
debtors. 

HIGH  COMMISSION  COURT,  a  tyrannical 
court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reform  the 
church,  abolished  by  16  Ch.  I.  c.  11. 

HIGH  CONSTABLE.   See  Constable. 

HIGH  MISDEMEANOUR,  an  offence  short 
of,  but  closely  lwrdering  on,  treason. 

HIGH  PLACES  (Heb.  Bamoth),  the  name  given 
in  Scripture  to  certain  places  where  illicit  worship 
was  performed  by  the  people  of  Israel.  The  practice 
of  erecting  altars  on  elevated  situations  was  com- 
mon in  ancient  times,  and  originated  in  the  Iwlief 
that  hilltops  were  nearer  heaven,  anil,  therefore,  the 
most  favourable  places  for  prayer  and  incense  The 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  acted  in  this  res|>ect 
just  like  their  neighbours.  Abraham,  we  are  told, 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near 
BetheL  The  Mosaic  law,  however,  true  to  its 
grand  aim  of  securing  national  strength  and  purity 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  isolation,  prohibited  the 
practice  for  the  future,  on  the  ground  that  tho 
spots  which  the  Israelites  would  be  counselled  to 
choose  had  been  already  polluted  by  idolatrous 
services.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
high  places  are  again  and  again  denounced  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
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a  long  time  in  producing  the  desired  effect— if, 
indeed,  it  ever  really  accomplished  it.  During  the 
whole  eventful  period  of  the  Judges,  it  was  not 
only  practically  obsolete,  but  we  actually  find  that 
both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high 
places  by  Divine  command  (Judged,  vi  '25,  20  ;  xui. 
16  —23).  It  also  occasions  much  surprise  to  read 
of  the  violations  of  the  injunction — among  others 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  and  Bethlehem,  by  Saul  at 
Gilgnl,  bv  David,  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel.  The 
explanations  given  by  the  rabbis  of  these  contra- 
dictions lictwecn  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  and 
kings  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  commands  of 
their  great  lawgiver,  are  too  absurd  for  mention. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  worship  in  high  places  was  almost 
universal  in  Judea,  both  during  and  after  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  results  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  people  erected  altars  not  only 
to  Jehovah  but  to  Baal,  and  from  worshipping  in 
idolatrous  places,  proceeded  to  worship  idols  them- 
selves. At  a  Liter  period  (see  Books  of  Kings  aud 
Chronicles)  a  scries  of  vigorous  efforts  was  made  by 
the  more  pious  monarchs  to  suppress  the  practice, 
and  after  the  time  of  Josiah,  it  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned. 

HIGH-PRIEST  (Hebr.  Kohen  haggadol,  or 
emphat.  A'oAfM,  Or.  ardiierevs,  Lat.  primus  pon- 
tifcx,  kc),  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood. 
His  dignity  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Eleazar, 
the  Bon  of  Aaron,  and  many  more  restrictions 
Attached  to  it  than  belonged  to  the  ordinary 
office  of  a  Priest  He  was  only  allowed  to  marry 
an  intact  virpin,  and  one  of  his  own  tribe  ;  every 
impure  contact  even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  own 
parents  he  was  strictly  forbidden,  besides  having  to 
abstain  from  many  other  things  that  might  cause 
any  defilement  whatever.  His  f mictions  consisted 
pnncii>ally  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
service.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  to  consult 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.).  No  less  was 
his  costume  of  surpassing  costliness  and  splendour, 
comprising  numerous  vestments  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  priests.  This  brilliant  costume, 
however,  was  laid  aside  by  the  High-Priest  when, 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  he  went  to  perform 
the  most  awful  service  in  the  Holy  of  Holies : 
a  simple  garb  of  white  linen — the  funeral  dress  of 
the  Jews  in  later  times  —was  all  he  wore  on  that 
occasion.  The  revenues  of  the  High-Priest  were  in 
the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  priests  ; 
but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  to  be  richer 
than  these,  and  if  his  own  means  were  insufficient, 
he  was  to  Iks  provided  with  opulent  means  by  his 
brethren,  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  position  ;  the  other 
priests  never  addressed  the  High-Priest  but  by 
Uhi  Kolim  GaJot,  '  My  Lord  High-Priest/  Before 
the  Law,  however,  the  High -Priest  was  equal  to  any 
other  Israelite.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time  the  office 
of  Sotfan,  or  vice- High-Priest,  was  created.  The 
Talmud,  moreover,  si>caks  of  a '  Manhiach  Afilhamah,' 
'Anointed  for  the  war;'  an  officer  who  seems  to 
have  shared  almost  the  dignity  of  the  High-Priest 
and  whose  special  duty  it  appears  to  have  been 
to  read  the  proclamation  prescribed  in  Deut  xx.  3, 
in  the  time  of  war,  and  who  may  have  accom- 
panied the  troops  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating 
the  service  in  the  camp.  For  further  historical  aud 
theological  points  connected  with  this  subject  see 
Priests,  Aaron,  and  Jews. 

HIGH  SEAS,  i.e.,  the  open  sea,  including  the 

as  it  is  not  the  exclusive 


whole  extent  of  sea  so  far 
property  of  any  particular 


try.   The  rule  of 


'  international  law  is,  that  every  country  bordering 
1  on  the  sea  has  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  inch 
j  sea  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  its  shore , 
but  all  beyond,  and  which  is  not  within  three  mile* 
of  some  other  country,  is  open  or  common  to  all 
countries.    The  part  of  sea  within  three  miles' 
distance  is  generally  called  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
particular  country,  or  mare  dau^tim.  The  distinction 
Las  little  effect  on  the  right  of  navigation,  hut  as 
I  regards  fishing  it  is  otherwise.    Thus,  for  example, 
'  foreign  fishermen  have  no  right  to  fish  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  coast  without  a  licence  from 
the  crown,  or  unless  some  special  treaty  -  as,  for 
example,  the  French  and  English  treaty — has  laid 
down  other  arrangements. 

HIGH  STEWARD,  a  judge  now  always  a  lepd 
peer,  who  is  specially  ap|K>inted  by  the  crowu  for 
the  trial  of  peers  indicted  for  treason  or  felony.  He 
is  a  kind  of  speaker  or  chairman  of  the  peers,  and 
votes  with  the  rest  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  British  peerage  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
high  steward. 
HIGH  TREASON.  See  Treason. 
HI'GHGATE,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
five  miles  uorth-uorth-west  of  St  Paul's.  It 
comprises  many  elegant  villas,  and  some  important 
benevolent  institutions.  On  the  slope  of  a  hill 
below  the  church  of  H.  is  the  North  London 
Cemetery.  The  chapelry,  or  ecclesiastical  district 
has  a  pop.  of  4502. 

HIGHLAND  REGIMENTS.  The  origin  of  the 
first  of  these  regiments,  the  42d,  has  been  given 
under  the  head  Black  Watch  (q.  v.).  The  valu- 
able services  ot  this  regiment  encouraged  the  govern- 
ment to  augment  the  force  ;  and  accordingly  seven 
other  Highland  regiments  have  been  raise!  from 
time  to  time— viz.,  the  "1st  in  1777  ;  the  72d,  or 
Duke  of  Albany's  Own,  in  the  same  year  ;  the  74th, 
in  17K7;  the  78th,  or  Hoes-shire  Buffs,  in  1793; 
the  7*Hh,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  in  1805  ;  the 
92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  in  1796 ;  and  the 
93d.  or  Sutherland  Highlanders,  in  1800.  The  uni- 
form of  each  of  these  corps  is  the  Highland  dress, 
including  a  distinctive  tartan.  The  soldier  wears  s 
coatee  of  scarlet,  a  kilt  (in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
regiments),  a  plaid  across  the  shoulders,  a  plume, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Gaelic  costume  la 
an  army  where  officers  are  appointed  by  purchase, 
nationality  is  necessarily  disregarded;  but  these 
corps  are  those  to  which  Scotch  gentlemen  n?ort 
frequently  attach  themselves,  and  about  one-halt 
the  officers  are  Scotch.  Of  the  men,  about  79  per 
cent  are  Scotch,  11  j»er  cent  English,  and  10  per 
cent.  Irish.  The  regiments  are  recruited  in  the 
Highlands,  the  depots  being  stationed  (1862)  at 
Stirling  and  Aberdeen. 

HI'GHLANDS,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
higher  parts  of  a  country,  as,  for  example.  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  as  defining  a  certain  high  and 
picturesque  region  on  the  river  Hudson,  in  the  strte 
of  New  York  ;  but  the  term  has  a  more  special 
application,  to  a  particular  district  in  Scotland. 
This  district  has  no  ]K>Iitical  or  civil  boundary. 
Separated  by  only  a  vague  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  division  called  the  Lowlands,  the  Scottish 
H.  may  l>e  briefly  described  as  that  portion  of  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Scotland  in  which  the 
Celtic  language  and  manners  have  less  or  more 
lingered  untU  modern  times.  The  Highland  line, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  extends  diagonally  acroai 
the  country  from  Nairn  on  the  Moray  Firth  t» 
Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde  ;  but  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen. 
Kincardine,  and  Perth  are  also  understo.*!  to  bs 
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catenation  Highlands.  Caithness  highway ;  not  because  the  Queen  has  any 
as  being  a  generally  level  country;  better  right  than  any  of  the  public,  but 
le  H.  there  are  rich  level  tracts,  the  .miuirtiality  and  equality  with  whi 


included  in  the  desi 
might  be  excluded 
but  throughout  the 
none  being  more  so  than  the  eastern  division  of 
Ross-shire.  The  Hebrides  (q.  v.)  or  Western  Isles 
ire  included  in  the  H.,  but  the  isles  of  Orkney 
sod  Shetland,  though  to  the  north,  are  distinctly 
excluded,  by  reason  of  the  Norwegian  origin  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  H.  are  full  of  lofty  hills,  some  green  and 
psrtoral  with  tracts  of  heath,  and  others  rugged 
sod  bare,  varying  in  height  from  1000  to  4000  feet, 
and  having  generally  narrow  valleys  between,  or  else 


any  greater  or 

but  to  denote 

impartiality  and  equality  with  which  all  the 
subjects  enjoy  the  right  of  way  without  distinction. 
Highways  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds. 
1.  A  footway,  where  the  public  have  no  right  except 
to  walk  on  foot ;  2.  A  foot  and  horse  way,  where 
the  public  have  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  on 
horseback ;  3.  A  pack,  and  drift  way — a  way  used 
for  driving  cattle  aud  pack-horses ;  4.  A  foot, 
horse,  and  cart  way,  where  the  public  can  walk  or 
ride,  or  use  vehicles  of  all  ordinary  descriptions. 
Navigable  rivers  are  also  called  highways,  but  this 


lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea,  called  iocJit.    Besides  the  i  is  rather  in  a  figurative  sense.    Where  the  right  of 


grander  features,  there  are  impetuous  mountain 
torrents,  picturesque  ravines,  and  valleys  or  glens, 
in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  seen 
the  huts  of  the  aljorigines.  Perhniw  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  country  is  the  line  of 
valleys  from  Inverness  to  Fort-William,  in  which 
lies  a  series  of  navigable  lochs,  united  by  artificial 
channels  to  form  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Grow- 
ing up  under  a  system  of  clanship,  the  state  of 
society  in  the  H.  was  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory, 
in  a  national  point  of  view ;  while  the  country 
was  almost  imjKfnetrablc  to  travellers,  or  to  any 
species  of  traffic.  The  first  great  attempt  to  reform 
this  state  of  affairs  was  the  ojiening  up  of  the 
country  by  roads  in  different  directions,  under 


way  belongs  not  to  the  public  generally,  but  to 
the  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  and  their  tenants, 
this  is  called  a  private  way,  and  is  classed  among 
easements. 

It  has  often  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  Im»  yet  thoroughly  settled,  whether  a  highway 
must  be  a  thoroughfare — in  other  words,  whether 
a  road  which  does  not  lead  to  any  public  place  can 
be  a  highway.  The  preponderance  of  authority 
seems  rather  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  highway  be  a  thorongh- 
fare.  The  mode  in  which  a  road  is  created  is  by 
dedication,  or  by  grant  of  the  owner,  or  bv  the 
necessity  of  things  or  act  of  parliament.  Thus, 
if  a  person  allow  the  public  for  four  or  five  years 


the  superintendence  of  General  Wade,  about  1725  I  to  jvass  through  his  fields  without  stopping  them, 
— 172t5.    The  next  great  act  of  melioration  was  this  will  be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer 


the  abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions  (q.  v.), 
including  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  heads  of 
dans,  about  1748.  And  lastly,  not  to  speak  of 
the  planting  of  schools  and  churches,  much  was 
done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricuftural  Society  in  1784.  Since  these  events, 
the  ancient  patriarchal  system  has  given  place 
to  improvements  as  regards  communications,  agri- 
culture, dwellings,  education,  and  other  modern 
conditions,  including  a  gradual  substitution  of  Eng- 
lish for  the  Gaelic  language.  Latterly,  there  has 
been  a  keen  spirit  of  progress  in  the  Highlands. 
Great  numliers  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had 
little  chance  of  improving  their  circumstances  on 
the  spot,  have  been  dispossessed,  and  their  place 
taken  by  stock-farmers  with  capital  from  the  Low- 
lands. See  Sutherland.  While  a  new  character 
has  thus  been  given  to  extensive  Highland  pastur- 
ages, the  value  of  estates  has  been  further  and 
very  remarkably  advanced  by  being  let  for  the 
pursuit  of  game  to  sportsmen,  chiefly  persons  of 
rank  and  opulence  from  England.  What,  therefore, 
with  improved  farming  and  shootings.  Highland 
estates  have  of  late  years  risen  immensely  in  value. 
Inverness  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of 
the  H.,  and  is  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  The 
Highland  counties  are  also  noticed  individually. 
There  are  sundry  popular  Guide-books  for  tourists 
in  the  H ;  and  for  minute  topographical  and  other 
details,  we  may  refer  to  the  (Jutde  to  the  Highbiftda 
and  Itianda  of  Scotland,  by  G.  and  P.  Anderson, 
Lend.  1834. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  titles  '  Your  Highness '  and  '  Your 
Grace '  were  both  used  in  England  in  former  times 
in  addressing  the  Sovereign,  but  were  sumdanted 
by  'Your  Majesty'  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  children  of  royal  person- 
ages are  addressed  '  Your  Royal  Highness ; '  those  of 
emperors,  '  Your  Imperial  Highness.'  The  sultan 
of  Turkey  is  addressed  as  •  Your  Highness.' 

HIGHWAY,  in  English  law,  is  the  place  over 
which  a  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  public,  of  walking, 
onving,  or  riding,   ft  is  often  called  the  Queen's 


that  the  owner  meant  to  make  a  present  to  the 
public  of  the  right  of  way,  and  he  canuot  after- 
wards exclude  the  public,  for  the  maxim  holds, 
4  once  a  highway,  always  a  highway.'  The  mode  in 
which  a  grant  of  the  way  is  proved,  is  generally 
by  shewing  that  the  public  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, or  for  at  least  forty  years,  or  in  some  case* 
for  twenty  years,  enjoyed  the  right  of  way;  for  if 
that  is  proved,  then  the  law  presumes  that  the  right 
was  given  by  some  lost  grant.  There  are  also 
rights  of  way  limited  to  a  particular  purpose,  which 
may  be  proved  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a  way 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  or  from  the  parish 
church.  One  of  the  incidents  of  a  highway  is,  that 
if  it  is  foundrous,  or  out  of  repair,  the  passenger  is 
entitled  to  go  over  the  adjacent  land,  whoever  may 
be  the  owner  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  foundrous 

tiart  of  the  road.  Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a 
tighway  is,  that  if  any  obstruction  is  placed  upon 
it,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  gate,  or  a  wall,  or 
even  if  a  house  be  built  too  near  so  as  to  encroach 
on  the  highway,  any  passenger  has  a  right  to  atate 
the  nuisance— i.  e.,  he  may  himself,  without  any 
ceremony,  remove  the  obstruction  or  demolish  the 
wall,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  do  more  damage 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
road,  otherwise  he  will  subject  himself  to  an  action. 
Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a  highway  is,  that 
the  public  have  an  absolute  right  to  use  every  ]>art 
of  it,  and  to  pass  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  Of 
course,  each  must  comply  with  certain  well  known 
rules,  such  as  that  of  giving  and  taking  the  road, 
otherwise,  if  an  accident  were  to  occur,  he  wouhi 
be  liable  for  the  negligence,  if  it  arose  from  a  neglect 
of  such  rules,  for  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  law 
of  the  road.  It  results  from  this  principle,  that 
no  person,  or  body  of  persons,  is  entitled  to  convert 
part  of  the  highway  into  any  purpose,  however 
useful,  other  than  a  highway.  Thus  in  London, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  vestries  and 
surveyors  lately  presumed  to  give  leave  to  a  con- 
tractor to  lay  down  a  tramway  in  the  streets,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  a  great  public  improvement ; 
nevertheless,  as  it  practically  resulted  in  giving  a 
monopoly  to  some  persons,  and  moreover  was  an 
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obstruction  to  others,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  the  parties  who  took  part  in  it  wore  indicted 
for  the  obstruction.  And  on  the  same  principle,  it 
has  been  held  an  indictable  nuisance  for  an  electric 
telegraph  company  to  place  their  telegraph  jKwts  on 
the  strips  of  laud  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  for  though 
it  might  be  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  yet  as  it  practically  obstructed 
the  public  in  the  free  passage  from  every  part  of 
the  highway  to  every  other,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
nuisance.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  can 
legalise  such  uses  of  a  highway,  and  no  ]>erson  or 
body  now  existing  has  authority  to  restrict  the  free 
use  of  the  Queen's  highway  in  such  a  manner. 

The  soil  of  the  highway,  or  rather  the  right  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  highway,  is  presumed  to  be 
(not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Scotland,  in  the  crown, 
but)  in  the  adjoining  owners.  Thus,  if  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  a  highway  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
then  tho  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  road 
belongs  to  him  also;  and  if  the  land  on  one  side 
belongs  to  a  different  owner  from  the  land  on  the 
other  side,  then  each  is  presumed  to  have  the  rijdit 
to  the  ground  under  the  highway  up  to  the  middle 
line.  This  rule  is  more  than  a  mere  theory,  for 
though  neither  of  the  adjoining  owners  can  ever 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  public,  who  have 
an  absolute  right  for  ever  to  use  it  for  every  lawful 
purpose  of  transit,  yet  the  adjoining  owner  has  all 
the  rights  incidental  to  the  property  which  do  not 
interfere  with  this  public  right  of  passage.  Thus, 
if  a  mine  were  discovered  under  the  road,  the 
adjoining  owner  would  have  the  solo  right  to  dig  it 
and  keep  the  contents  ;  all  that  he  would  require 
to  attend  to  would  be,  to  leave  sufficient  sup|*>rt  to 
the  surface  of  the  road.  So,  in  like  manner,  where 
there  are  strips  of  land  at  the  side  of  the  road  on 
which  trees  or  grass  grow,  these  belong  solely  to  the 
adjoining  owner,  and  the  public  have  no  right  to 
their  use.  Another  remarkable  consequence  follows, 
that  if,  for  example,  a  gas  company  or  a  water 
company  were  to  presume  to  take  up  the  highway 
in  order  to  lay  their  pi[*es  under  the  surface,  this  is 
not  only  an  indictable  nuisauee  as  regards  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  obstructs  the  use  of  the  road  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  subjects  the  company  to  an  action 
of  tresjKiss  at  the  suit  of  the  adjacent  owner,  whose 
property  consists  of  all  that  lies  under  the  surface 
of  the  highway.  Another  consequence  of  the  same 
rule  is,  that  if  a  j»crson  is  loitering  on  a  highway, 
not  with  the  intention  of  using  it  qua  highway,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  poaching  at  night,  the  courts 
have  held  that  he  may  be  punished  under  the  night 
poaching  act,  for  trespassing  on  the  laud  of  the 
adjoining  owners  in  search  of  game. 

The  repair  of  a  highway,  in  general,  is  a  burden 
which  falls  upot  the  occupiers  of  the  lauds  in  the 
parish.  Prokibly  the  reason  is,  that  they  use  those 
highways  most,  and  somebody  or  other  must  keep 
them  in  repair.  Sometimes,  however,  the  burden 
of  repair  now  falls  on  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land,  if  it  can  l>e  proved  that  he  has  always,  from 
time  immemorial  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing,  it 
being  then  presumed  there  was  some  goal  reason 
for  this.  The  general  rule  is,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  must  repair  the  highways  I 
within  the  parish  ;  and  so  indelible  is  this  obligation, 
that  no  agreement  they  can  enter  into  will  relieve 
them  of  such  a  liability.  But  though  bound  to 
repair,  they  cannot  be  called  on  to  widen  the  road. 
The  common  remedy,  accordingly,  when  a  road  is 
out  of  repair,  is  to  indict  the  parish,  when,  if  guilty, 
the  surveyor  will  be  bound  to  make  a  rate,  and  pay 
the  expenses. 

Owing  to  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  which  did 
not  sumciently  give  power  to  widen,  shut  up,  and 


improve  highways,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  time,  a  general  act  of  parliament  vu 
passed  in  1S.*)~>,  called  the  General  Highway  Act, 
5and6  Will.  IV.  c.  50,  which  still  regulates  the  subject 
Many  minute  details  are  laid  down  by  this  art,  but 
sulwtantially  the  foregoing  principles  of  the  common 
law  still  govern  the  subject,  the  chief  alteration! 
l>eing  merely  in  the  machinery  by  which  the» 
principles  are  carried  out.  The  highways  arc  kept 
in  repair  by  a  highway-rate,  levied  by  the  surveyor, 
a  person  annually  appointed  by  the  ratej«ayern  in 
each  parish,  and  who  is  vested  with  the  control  of 
the  surface  of  the  highway  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  due  order ;  so  that 
practically  each  parish  manages  its  own  highway! 
— a  state  of  tilings  which  the  legislature  lias  to 
some  extent  remedied  by  a  statute  of  18G2,  enabling 
the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  form  several 
]>arishes  into  one  district,  and  so  enforce  more 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  roads.  Certain 
specilic  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the  highway  are 
also  made  more  promptly  punishable  by  the  first 
statute,  such  as  horsemen  riding  on  footpaths,  the 
tethering  of  cattle  on  the  sides  of  the  highway, 
playing  at  games,  baiting  bulls,  lighting  fires,  tiring 
off  squibs,  depositing  materials,  kc,  on  the  highway. 

When  any  juurty  olwtructs,  or  creates  a  nuisance 
on  the  highway,  the  proj»er  remedy  against  him 
is  to  indict  him  for  the  nuisance;  or  it  any  indi- 
vidual has  been  specially  injured  by  his  misconduct, 
such  individual  may  also  bring  an  action  agauut 
the  party  who  caused  the  obstruction. 

Many  highways  are  called  turnpike*,  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  toll-gates,  bars,  or  turns  across 
them,  and  are  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees. 
This  is  always  done  by  some  local  act  of  parliament 
Where  a  new  road  is  considered  to  l»e  of  great 
public  benefit,  the  neighbouring  proprietors  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament  to  make  it,  with  powers  to  take 
conipulsorily  the  requisite  land,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  purjKWe  of  buying  such  land,  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  the  road  thereafter;  and  as  a  means  <i 
paying  off  all  this  exjtense,  to  erect  a  toll-gate,  and 
levy  a  tax  or  toll  on  all  who  use  the  road.  Thu 
is  the  history  of  all  these  turnpike-roads,  the  only 
way  of  paying  the  cost  of  making  them  being  by 
levying  this  toll.  Several  general  acts  have  also 
been  passed  to  regulate  the  management  of  these 
turnpikes.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  turnpike- 
road  is  vested  in  these  trustees.  These  turn)>ike- 
roads  were  violently  opj>oHed  at  first,  the  toll  beini 
unj»opular,  but  they  existed  prior  to  the  first  general 
turnpike  act,  13  Geo.  III.  c  84.  The  present  general 
turnpike  act  is  3  Geo.  I V.  c.  126,  but  other  statutes 
have  passed  subsequently.  In  some  cases,  port  of 
the  highway-rate  is  ordered  to  be  applied  towards 
keeping  up  turnpikes,  for  the  parish  is  bound  to 
repair  these  roads  as  well  as  general  highway! 
Several  exemptions  from  paying  toll  are  created  in 
favour  of  fanners  sending  manure,  hay,  straw,  4c, 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  persons  going 
to  or  from  the  parish  church,  or  a  funeral,  or  clergy- 
men going  to  their  church  on  duty,  &c.  So  persons 
are  exempt  who  do  not  pass  above  1(H)  yards  aioug 
the  road.  All  tolls  chargeable  must  be  stated  in  s 
table  of  tolls  set  up  at  the  toll-house. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  highway  is  substantially 
the  same,  in  most  respects,  as  in  England ;  but  there 
are  tho  following  differences.  It  is  generally  laid 
down  that  the  right  to  the  soil  of  the  highway 
is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  adjoining 
owners,  as  in  England.  This  theory,  however,  hn 
been  shaken  by  recent  cases,  and  has  been  shewn 
to  lead  to  some  absurdities.  Streets  of  burghs  .ire 
said  to  he  held  by  the  magistrates,  under  the 
crown,  for  the  public  benefit    The  general  acts, 
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4  Geo.  IV.  c.  49,  and  1  a-.d  2  WUL  IV.  c.  43,  aud 
3  and  4  WilL  IV.  c.  33,  woe  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  highways,  which  impose  various  rules, 
in  detail  similar  to  the  English  highway  and 
turnpike  acta.  Pariah  roada  are  maintained  .still  on 
the  old  system  of  statute  labour.  Most  of  the 
roads  are  regulated  by  special  acta  of  parliament, 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  acta.  When  a  public-roaJ  is  obstructed  in 
Scotland,  tho  party  is  not  indictable ;  but  any  one  of 
the  public  may  raise  an  action  of  declarator,  and 
so  establish  the  right  of  the  public. 

HI  GHWAYMAN  is  not  a  technical  legal  term, 
the  oflence  of  robbing  or  assaulting  on  the  high- 
war  being  included  under  Larceny,  Kobbkrt,  or 
AasACLT  respectively. 

HIGLER.    See  Hawkers. 

HI  LARY,  St,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  doctor  of 
the  church,  although  by  no  means  among  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  occupies  au 
imiH.rtaut  place  in  the  patristic  literature  of  the 
Western  Church.    He  was  born  of*  pagan  parents 
at  Leinonum  (Poitiers)  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  mainly 
the  result  of  his  own  study  of  the  prophecies, 
and  ibd  not  take  place  till  he  was  advanced  in  life. 
About  the  year  350  he  was  elects!  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  first  place 
in  the  animated  contest  of  parties  in  tho  Arian 
controversy.     Having  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  party,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  sent  into 
exile  in  Pnrvgia ;  but  he  appears  again  in  the 
council  of  Sekucia  in  359,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
permitted  to  resume  possession  of  his  see,  where 
he  died,  367.    The  church  holds  his  day  on  the 
13th  January.    His  most  imjtortant  work  is  that 
on  the  Trinity,  but  his  three  addresses  to  the 
£m]>er<>r  Constautius,  by  their  vehemence,  and  by 
the  boldness  of  their  language,  have  most  attracted 
the  notice  of  critics.    H.  s  theological  writings  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  particularly  for  the  doctrinal  variations 
of  that  sect,  and  the  successive  phases  through 
which   it   passed  between  the   council  of  Nice 
and  the  first  council  of  Constantinople.    The  best 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  H.  is  that  of  the 
Benedictine  Dom.  Constant  (Paris,  1693),  or  the 
reprint  of   it  with  additional  matter  by  MafTei 
(\crona,  1736*).—  There  is  a  second  bishop  of  the 
same  name  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  the  5th  c,  Hilary  ok  Arlks,  torn  in 
44)1,  educated  at  the  celebrated  monastic  school  of 
Lerins,  and  made  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  429. 
As  metropolitan  of  Aries,  he  presided  at  several 
synod*,    and  especially  at  Orange   in  441,  the 
proceedings  of  which  involved  him  in  a  serious  con- 
troversy with  the  pope,  Leo  the  Great.    A  dejwsed 
bishop,  named  Chehdonius,  having  carried  an  appeal 
to  Home,  a  council  was  summoned  by  Poj>e  Leo,  at 
which  H.  was  present,  and  in  which  the  condem- 
nation of  Chelidonius,  as  well  as  that  of  another 
bishop,    Projoctus,  was  reversed.     H.,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  and  soon  after- 
wards  quitted  Rome— a  proceeding  which  drew 
upon  himself  a  very  severe  animadversion.    Ho  did 
not  question  the  authority  in  itself,  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  uncanonically  exercised.    In  the 
end,  however,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Pope 
Leo,  and  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination.    II  died  in  his  48th  year  at  Axles 
in  449. 

HILARY  TERM,  one  of  the  English  legal  terms 
which  the  courts  of  law  «t  at  Westminster  | 


in  Imuic.  Tlie  term  is  appointed  by  rtatute  to  com- 
mence on  the  11th  and  to  end  on  31st  January 
The  name  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  St  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers. 

HI'LDEBRAND.   See  Greoory  VII. 

HI'LDESHKIM,  an  old  town  of  Hanover,  capital 
of  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Innerste,  in  a  pleasant  vallev  surrounded 
by  hills,  24  miles  south-east  of  Hanover.  It  is  a 
very  quiet  town,  with  very  old  houses,  the  upper 
stories  of  which  are  famished  with  balconies.  It 
has  been  a  bishop's  seat  since  822,  and  its  cathedral, 


dati 


from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c,  has 


bronze  gates  (date,  1<)15|  16  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  baa-reliefs.  There  are  also  in  the  cathedral 
beautiful  paintings  on  glass,  and  many  art  and 
other  treasures.  The  church  of  St  Godehard,  con- 
sidered a  master- piece  of  architecture,  dates  from 
1133  (restored  in  1852),  and  is  surmounted  with 
three  pyramidal  towers.  St  Michael's  Church,  nearly 
an  unaltered  basilica,  dates  from  1022  and  1186. 
It  has  no  manufactures;  the  inhabitants  being 
employed  chiefly  in  the  professions,  and  in  tho 
active  trade  in  com,  yarn,  and  linen.  Agriculture 
flourishes  abundantly  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  16,300. 

HILL,  Sir  Rowland,  K.C.R,  post-office  reformer, 
was  Iforn  at  Kidderminster,  December  3,  1795.  His 
father  conducted  a  school  near  Birmingham,  which 
was  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  *  Hazclwood 
system  of  education '  (afterwards  removed  to  Bruce 
Castle,  Tottenham),  and  in  which  H.  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher  until  the  year  1833  He  there  joined 
au  association  which  obtained  an  act  for  estab- 
lishing the  colony  of  South  Australia,  with  the 
design  of  reducing  to  practice  Mr  Gibbon  Wake- 
field s  scheme  of  colonisation.  H.  became  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  at  first  managed 
the  affairs  of  South  Australia.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  high  rate  of 
]<oatage  had  for  many  years  engaged  his  attention, 
aud  iu  1837  he  published  a  pamphlet  recommending 
a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  H.'s  plan,  and  in  1837 
the  House  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  penny-postage.  In  1840.  the  principle 
of  a  uniform  rate  ot  jntstage  was  adopted,  and  an 
experimental  charge  of  4d.  per  letter  was  levied. 
This  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the 
present  uniform  penny-rate,  H.  was  placed  in 
the  treasury,  and  was  working  out  his  measure 
when  the  Tory  government  succeeded  to  power, 
anil  dismissed  him.  A  subscription  was  got  up  at 
once  to  reward  a  public  benefactor,  and  mark  the 
public  sense  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000 
was  presented  to  HilL  In  1846,  when  the  Whigs 
returned  to  office,  H.  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Post-master  General.  In  1854,  ho  succeeded 
Colonel  Mal>erloy  as  secretary  to  the  Post-office,  an 
appointment  which  he  still  (1862)  holds.  In  1860, 
he  was  made  K.C.B..  avowedly  as  a  recognition  of 
his  great  public  services.  The  vast  and  rapid 
development  of  the  postal  system  under  the  penny- 
postage  is  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (Post- 
office).  The  Money-order  Office  is  one  of  the 
offshoots  of  penny-postage,  and  parliament,  in  the 
session  of  1S61,  engrafted  a  syBtem  of  Post-office 
Savings-banks  ui>on  the  postal-service,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  H.  with  his  usual  administrative 
ability  and  success.— His  eldest  brother,  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  for  the  educa- 
tion ot  the  people,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Mr  Edwin  Hill,  is  the 
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inspector  of  stamps  at  Somerset  Home ;  and  another, 
Mr  Frederic  Hill,  was  the  first  to  propound  and  ' 
enfoice  those  humane  principles  upon  which  modern 
prison  discipline  is  founded ;  and  his  work,  On  • 
Crime,  is  a  standard  authority  for  legislators.  He 
is  now  (1S62)  assistant-secretary  to  the  Post-office. 

HILL,  Vlscoont  (Rowland  Hill), British  general 
and  commander-in-chief,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  fatndy  of  the  Hills  of  Shropshire,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Hill.  Bart.,  of  Hawkstone. 
He  was  born  August  11,  1772,  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  tifteen,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  took  part  in  tho  disastrous 
campaign  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life. 
He  also  served  in  the  camitaigns  of  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  displayed 
conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as  great  talents  as  a 
commander.  In  the  Peninsular  engagements,  he 
was  usually  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
duties  next  to  those  which  devolved  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  when  the  army  returned 
home,  the  fame  of  H.  was  second  ouly  to  that  of 
the  great  commander.  He  was  created  Baron  HU1 
of  Almarez  and  Hawkstoue,  received  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £2000  a  year  ;  and  both  title  and 
annuity  were  grauted  to  his  nephew  in  remainder. 
He  was  also  made  G.C.B.  He  commanded  a 
division  at  Waterloo,  and  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation,  as  second  in  command,  until 
it  evacuated  the  French  territory.  Ho  succeeded 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1828  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  disj>ensed  the  patronage 
which  he  possessed  with  great  imj»artiality. 
In  1842,  his  health  declined,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  once  more  took  the  command  of  the 
army.  After  his  resignation,  H.  was  created  a 
viscount  He  died  unmarried  at  Hardwicke 
Grange,  county  of  Salop,  December  10,  1842.  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  nephew,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart. 

HILL  MUSTARD.   See  Bunias. 

HILL  STATES,  a  number  of  small  principalities 
of  India  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  Upper 
8utlej,  comprise  about  10,000  square  miles,  and 
about  550,000  inhabitants.  With  the  exception 
of  this  aggregate  name,  they  have  but  little  in 
common  with  each  other.  Perhaps  twenty  may  be 
reckoned  which  have  a  distinct  existence— those 
best  known  being  Bhagul,  Bussahir,  and  GurwhaL 

HI'LLAH,  or  HILLA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  60  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon  (a.  v.).  Here  the  Euphrates  is  450 
feet  in  width,  and  is  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge, 
fl.  is  a  fortified  town,  contains  a  citadel,  a  mosque, 
and  several  well-stocked  bazaars.  Dyeing,  tanning, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  are  here  carried  on.  The 
population,  which  is  fluctuating,  may  be  stated  at 
between  7000  and  10,000. 

HI'LLEL,  Hababli  (the  Babylonian),  or' 
Hazakkn  (the  Elder),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  influential  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
born  about  112  B.  c.  in  Babylonia,  of  poor  parents, 
but  in  the  female  lino  of  royal  (Da vidian)  descent 
Forty  years  old — so  the  legend  rans1 — he  migrated 
into  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  law ;  and 
of  the  small  sum  he  earned  by  hard  manual  labour, 
he  gave  half  to  the  door-keeper  of  the  academy, 
where  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  the  great  masters 
of  the  period,  expounded  the  Halacha  (q.  v.)  ;  and 
bofore  long,  he  became  one  of  the  favourite  and 
foremost  pupils  of  Abtalion.  Five  or  six  years 
(Sab!).  15  a.)  after  Herod  had  mounted  the  throne, 


H.  was  elected  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  sanhedrim. 
The  range  of  his  acquirements  is  said  to  hare 
been  immense  ;  embracing  not  only  Scripture  and 
tradition,  but  nearly  all  branches  of  human  and 
4 superhuman'  knowledge.    Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
meekest,  most  modest,  kind,  and  simple-hearted 
men.    *  Be  of  the  pupils  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of  peace, 
a  promoter  of  peace,  loving  mankind,  and  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  Divine  law '  (Aboth,  i.  2).    '  Do 
not  confide  in  thyself,  until  the  day  of  thy  death " 
(Aboth,  ii.  3).    4  Do  not  judge  thy  neighbour,  until 
thou  hast  been  in  his  place  thyself'  (Aboth,  ii.  5). 
Such  were  some  of  his  most  favourite  sayings. 
Still  more  characteristic,  and  highly  curious,  if 
compared  with  Matt  vii.  12,  is  the  answer  he  gave 
to  a  heathen  who,  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  requested 
him  to  teach  him  'all  the  law  of  Moses'  while  he 
could  stand  on  one  leg.     'Do  not  unto  others  as 
thou  wouldst  not  have  others  do  unto  thee/  H. 
refdied ;  4  that  is  all  the  law ;  the  rest  is  mere 
comment '  (BaUyl.  Talm.  Shabb.  31  a.).  H.  was  also 
the  tirst  who  collected  the  numberless  traditions 
of  the  oral  law,  and  arranged  them  under  six 
beads  (see  Misiika).    The  often  alluded  to  and 
highly  exaggerated  dispute  lietween   H.  and  his 
school  and  .Shainmai  (q.  v.),  the  contemjK»raneou« 
supremo  judge  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Ab-Iieth-Din),  and 
his  school,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  theoretical 
one  :  the  decisions  themselves  are,  with  a  very 
few  and  unimjiortant  exceptions,  identical.  Hn 
however,  was  the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and  the 
majority  was,  ou  account  of  the  better  authoritfe* 
he  was  able  to  quote  in  his  support,  generally  on 
his  side. 

The  time  of  H.'s  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived,  like  Moses,  120  years :  40  years  in 
ignorance  of  the  Law,  40  years  as  the  humblest 
pupil  of  the  Law,  and  40  years  as  the  highest 
master  of  the  Law.  A  verso  of  the  dirge  comjtosed 
at  his  death  has  survived  :  4  Woe  for  the  pious, 
the  modest  the  disciple  of  Ezra '  (Sanh.  11a.).  For 
the  further  influence  of  his  house  and  school,  see 
Gamaliel  and  Talmud. 

HILTED,  a  term  used  in  Heraldry,  to  indicate 
the  tincture  of  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HIMALAYA  ('  the  alwde  of  snow,'  from  the 
Sanscrit  hima,  snow,  and  dlaya,  abode),  in  sooth 
central  Asia,  is  the  most  elevated  and  stupendous 
mountain  system  on  the  globe.  It  is  not  as  some- 
times represented,  a  single  chain,  but  a  range  of 
rugged  snowy  peaks  depending  from  the  high  table- 
laud  of  Til»et,  and  serrated  by  deep  gorges,  the 
outlets  of  the  streams  originating  in  the  melted 
snow  and  ice  of  the  interior.  The  mass  of  the  H. 
proper  extends  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus 
in  the  west,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sanpu  with  the 
Brahmaputra  in  the  east  or  from  long.  7.T  23*  to 
95*  40  E.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  following 
the  curve  from  south-east  to  north-west  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  range  is  from  16,000  to 
18.000  feet  but  45  of  its  peaks  are  now  known 
to  exceed  23,000  feet  in  height  Of  these  there 
are,  in  Kumaon,  Nanda  Devi,  25,749  feet ;  in  Nepal 
Dhawalagire,  26,826  feet;  Mount  Everest  29,002 
(the  highest  known  point  on  the  globe)  ;  and 
Kanchinjinga,  28,156  feet ;  in  Bhotan,  Chumalari  » 
23,946  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  surface 
of  the  H.  comprises  three  distinct  regions — tirst, 
adjoining  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Tarai,  a 
grass-covered  marshy  plain ;  next  the  great  belt 
of  Saul  Wootl,  stretching  along  a  great  part  :»f  the 
range;  and  beyond  it  the  Dhuns,  a  belt  of  detritus, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  true  mountains. 

Above  these  regions,  uhim  are  extremely 
unhealthy,  are  placed  the  Sanitaria  for  troops- 
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Darjeeling,  Simla,  Muree.  There  are  no  plains  and 
but  few  lakes  in  the  H. ;  the  chief  of  the  Utter  are 
Xaitutal,  in  Kumaon,  65*20  foet,  and  the  lake  of 
Cashmir,  5126  feet  above  the  sea. 

Snow  falls  at  rare  intervals  in  the  mountains  as 
low  as  2500  feet,  hut  at  6000  feet  it  snows  regu- 
larly every  winter.    The  limit  of  perennial  snow  in 
the  H.  is  16.2U0  feet  on  the  south,  and  17,44K>  feet 
on  the  north  side ;  an  anomaly  probably  owing  to 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  Tibet,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  raiu  and  snow  that  falls  there.   The  high  range 
of  the  H.  forms  a  vast  screen  which  intercepts  and 
comleoaes  nearly  all  the  moisture  carried  by  the 
winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  deposits  it  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  mountains ;  hence  at  Chirra 
Punji,  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  as  much  as  600 
inches  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  one  year. 
Glaciers  are  found  in  even'  jiart  of  the  range  aliove 
the  snow  hue,  one  of  these,  that  of   Deotal  in 
Gurhwal,  is  17.945  feet  above  the  sex    The  mean 
height  of  the  passes  in  the  H.  is  17,800  feet,  the 
}ii„4if8t  known  is  I  hi  Gamin  Pass  into  Gurhwal, 
20,457  feet,  and  the  highest  used  for  traffic  is  the 
Parang  Pass  in  Spiti,  18,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
All  the  (lasses  above  16,000  feet  are  closed  with 
mow  from  November  till  May.  Trees  and  cultivated 
prain*  attain  their  highest  limits  in  the  mountains 
at  11,800  and  shrubs  at  15,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  tea-plant  can  lie  cultivated  along  the  entire 
■oathcrn  face  of  the  H.  to  an  elevation  of  5<)00  feet, 
but  the  best  is  produced  at  from  2000  to  3(K)0  feet 
above  the  sea.    Tigers  and  aftes  are  found  at  an 
elevation  of  ll.lHW),  and  the  leojiard  at  13,000  feet, 
while  the  dog  follows  the  herds  over  passes  18,000 
fe*t  high.    Snakes  are  found  at  an  elevation  of 
15.000  feet,  but  the  highest  limit  of  the  mosquito 
is  8000  feet  al>ove  the  sea.   The  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  crystalline  rocks, 
with  granite,  gneiss,  and  a  schistose  formation, 
comprising  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talcose  schists. 
Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence   in  thy 
central  range.    About  the  meridian  of  82*  E,  near 
the  Mausarowar  Lake,  a  great  transverse  range, 
which  further  north  is  called  the  Giang-ri  moun- 
tains, abuts  against  the  H.  from  Tibet    This  ridge 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sanpu  (afterwards 
the  Brahmaputra)  on  the  east,  ami  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  on  the  west.  These  vast  river  systems,  with 
their  magnificent  tributaries,  derive    their  chief 
supplies  from    the  meltiug  of  the  snows  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  consequently  are  in  flood  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  when  the  moisture  they 
supply  is  niost  needed. 

On  account  of  the  majestic  height  of  this  mountain- 
range,  and  the  apparent  imjKissibility  of  reaching  its 
summit,  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
invested  it  with  the  most  mysterious  projierties,  and 
connected  it  with  the  history  of  wrne  of  their  deities. 
In  the  Purftnaa,  the  H.  is  placed  to  the  south  of  the 
fabulous  mountain  Meru,  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  world  (see  Meru),  and  described  as  the  king  of 
the  mountains,  who  was  inaugurated  as  such  when 
I*rithu  was  installed  in  the  government  of  the  earth. 
As  the  abode  of  Siva,  he  is  the  goal  of  penitent 
pilgrims,  who  repair  to  his  summit  in  order  to  win 
the  favours  of  this  terrific  god.  His  wife  was  Mens, 
whom  the  Pitris  or  demigods  Vair&jas  engendered 
by  the  mere  power  of  their  thought. 

HI'XCKliEY,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  13  miles 
■outh-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  99  miles 
north-north-west  of  London.  Its  parish  church, 
with  a  beautiful  old  oak  roof,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  H. 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery.  Pop  (1861) 
CM. 


HI'NCMAR,  a  celebrated  churchman  of  the  9ta 
c,  was  born  in  806.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  but  from  his  being  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse,  it  is  presumed  to  have  l>cen  in 
that  province.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Denis,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council 
of  Paris  (829),  he  was  intrusted  with  the  framing 
and  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
monastery.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  named 
abbot  of  the  abbeys  of  Compiegnc  and  St  Germain  ; 
and  in  845  was  elected  Archbishop  of  lUieims. 
The  most  important  event,  considered  historically, 
in  the  career  of  H,  is  his  controversy  with  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  year  802  (see  Nicholas  I.  >. 
Kothadius,  Bishop  of  Soisaons,  and  suffragan  of  II., 
deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese,  who  ap)<ealed  to 
H.  as  metrojvolitan,  and  was  ordered  by  ban  to  lm 
restored  to  office.  Kothadius  resisting'  this  order, 
and  having  been,  in  consequence,  condemned  and 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop,  ap|*ealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  IL  to  restore 
Kothadius,  or  to  appear  at  Koine  in  jierson  or 
by  his  representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence. 
II.  sent  a  legate  to  Rome,  but  refused  to  restore 
the  deposed  bishop;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled 
the  sentence,  and  required  that  the  cause  should 
again  be  heard  in  Koine.  H.,  after  some  demur, 
was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Kothadius 
was  re-examined,  and  he  was  acquitted,  and  restored 
to  his  see. 

The  conduct  of  H.  is  also  historically  interesting 
in  relation  to  the  V>mi>oral  power  of  the  iiicdiev;d 
pa|>aey  (see  Papacy).  Under  the  successor  of 
Nicholas,  Adrian  II.,  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the 
death  of  King  Lothaire,  the  poj>e  favouring  the 
pretensions  oi  the  Eruperor  Lewis  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  France.  To  the 
mandate  which  Adrian  addressed  to  the  subjects 
of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  aicm- 

Itanied  by  a  menace  of  the  censures  of  the  church, 
L  offered  a  firm  and  ]>ersisteut  opjmsition.  lit* 
was  equally  finil  in  resisting  the  undue  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative  iu  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
When  the  Einiieror  Lewi*  III.,  in  opjiosition  to 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  council  of  Vienne, 
sought  to  obtrude  an  unworthy  favourite,  Odaeor, 
U|>on  the  see  of  Beauvais,  H.  boldly  remonstrated, 
and  fearlessly  denounced  the  unjustifiable  usurpa- 
tion. H.  died  in  the  year  882.  His  works  were 
collected  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Pere  Sinnond,  S.  J. 
(Paris,  1645).  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  found 
in  the  8th  vol  of  Labbe's  Collection  of  Cottnc  U, 
and  in  the  5th  vol.  of  that  of  Hardouin  ;  as  also  in 
Peru  Cellot's  Condi.  Duziac  (Paris,  165S).  Many 
others  of  his  works,  still  in  MS.,  are  enumerated 
in  Wetzel's  Kirchen- Lexicon,  v.  308. 

HIND,  the  female  of  the  Stag  (q.  v.)  or  Red  Deer. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
female  of  bouio  other  species  of  deer— never  being  »  > 
applied,  however,  to  any  other  British  or  European 
8}>ecic8 ;  and  is  sometimes  even  exteuded  to  female 
antelojK'a.  In  the  strictest  use  of  the  term  hind, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
*  venerie,  it  did  not  become  the  designation  of  a 
female  red  deer  untd  the  third  year  of  its  age. 

HIND,  John  Russbxl,  an  English  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  May  12,  1823.  At  an 
early  period  he  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  and  in  1840  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Whcatstone,  a  situation  in  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained 
till  June  1844.  H.  was  then  sent  as  one  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  determine  the  exact  longitude 
of  Valcntia,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  a 
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post  in  Mi  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park, 
London.  Hero  ho  made  those  observations,  the 
results  of  which  have  rendered  hia  name  renowned 
in  the  scientific  world.  He  has  calculated  tho 
orbits  and  declination  of  more  than  seventy  planet* 
and  comet*,  noted  sixteen  new  movable  stars,  and 
three  nebuhe,  and  discovered  ten  new  planets, 
■viz.,  Iris  and  Flora  in  1847,  Victoria  in  1850, 
Irene  in  1851,  Melpomene,  Fortuna,  Calliope,  and 
Thalia  in  1852,  Euterpe  in  1853,  and  Urania  in 
1664  In  1851,  H.  obtained  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  the  Lalaude  Medal,  aud  was  elected 
a  corresponding  meml>er.  In  1852,  he  obtained  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London's  gold  medal,  and 
a  pension  of  A'200  a  year  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  also  su]>erintendfl  the  publication  of  the 
Xnutiail  Almanac  H.'s  scientific  papers  have 
generally  Wen  published  in  the  Transaction*  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  in  the  Cotnpte*  Itendu*  of  Paris, 
and  the  Astronomische  Nuchrkhten  of  Altona.  H.'s 
jN.pnlar  works  arv—Jttcent  Comet*  and  the  Element* 
of  that  Orbit*  (published  in  the  Athenaum,  August 
9,  1845);  Astronomical  Vocabulary  (16mo,  1852) ;  The 
Comet*  (!2mo,  1852) ;  The  Solar  System  (Svo,  1852) ; 
llluntmitd  London  Astronomy  (Svo,  1853).  Element* 
of  Algebra  (Lond.  1855),  Ac.  These  works,  though 
cheap,  are  all  valuable  and  entertaining. 

HINDU  RUSH,  or  INDIAN  CAUCASUS, 
forms  the  westward  continuation  of  the  Himalaya, 
Wing  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  that  colossal 
rang'-.  It  extends  from  the  Upper  Indus  on  the 
E.  to  the  Bamian  Pass  (q.  v.)  on  the  W.,  stretching 
in  N.  lat  between  34"  and  36°,  and  in  E.  long, 
between  68°  and  75  .  Separating  Afghanistan  on 
the  S.  from  Turkestan  on  the  N..  it  semis  off  the 
Oxus  through  the  latter,  and  the  Helmund  through 
the  former,  to  two  salt  lakes— the  Oxus  to  Aral, 
and  the  Helmund  to  Hamftn.  The  loftiest  summit 
is  Hindu  Koh,  situated  about  80  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Cahul,  and  estimated  to  be  more 
than  20,0<>0  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  Hima- 
laya Proper,  the  chain  is  a  water-shed,  and  is  also 
remarkably  destitute  of  timWr  ;  w  hile,  like  the  ridge 
in  question,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  much  greater 
height  towards  the  south  than  towards  tho  north. 

HINDU  LAW,  RELIGION,  kc.    See  Inbia. 

HINDUSTA'N,  meaning  The  Land  of  (lie  Hindus, 
is  a  term  of  the  same  class  as  Turkestan,  Afghan- 
istan, Farsistan,  Belooehistan,  or  Frangistan  (the 
oriental  name  of  Western  Europe).    See  INDIA. 

HINGE,  the  pivots  or  joints  on  which  doors, 
shutters,  &c.  revolve.  The  simplest  form  of  hinge 
is  a  projection  cut  upon  the  substance  of  which 
the  dooff  is  made,  and  fitted  into  a  hole.  This  is 
sometimes  doue  with  wooden  shutters,  and  there 
are  examples  extant  of  stone  shutters  hinged  in  this 
manner.  The  cathedral  of  Tonello,  near  Venice, 
which  dates  from  the  11th  c.,  still  has  the  windows 
protected  with  shutters  formed  of  large  slabs  of 
«tone,  hinged  on  stone  pivots.  During  the  middle 
ages,  hinges,  as  well  as  every  other  useful  article, 
wire  made  subjects  of  ornamentation.  The  earliest 
ornamental  hinges  date  from  aWut  the  H*th  century. 
The  first  examples  are  cramped  anil  stiff,  and  the 
scrolls  are  frequently  terminated  with  animals' 
heads.  In  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles, 
the  hinges  and  other  metal-work  were  very  elaWrate 
and  Wautiful  in  design,  aud  frequently  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  doors.  In  the  perpendicular 
style,  hinges  were  usually  very  simple  in  form,  the 
panelling  of  the  wood-work  not  admitting  of  much 
ornamental  iron-work.  In  modern  times,  hinges 
have  almost  entirely  lost  their  ornamental  character. 
f"hey  are  chielly  made  of  brass  and  iron,  and  fitted 
j  a  the  edges  of  the  doors  and  shutters,  where  they 
173 


are  concealed.  '  Double-jointed  edge- hinges '  are 
those  now  most  in  use.  The  revival  of  medieval 
architecture  has,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the 
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Hinge  (copied  from  Parker's  Glossary  of  Arehilecturt): 

1,  Coin|tt<m,  Uerlm ;  i,  Laon  euibvtiral. 

manufacture  of  ornamental  metal-work,  and  hinges 
of  varied  and  good  design  are  now  generally  used  in 
Connection  with  Gothic  architecture. 

HINNOM,  Valley  of.   See  Gehenna. 

HINNY,  the  hybrid  produced  betweeu  a  horse 
and  a  female  ass.  It  is  smaller  than  a  mule,  but 
the  body  is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  lest, 
and  its  strength  is  inferior.  It  is  less  valuable  than 
the  mule,  although  it  is  more  docile.  The  hinny 
is  rare.  It  was  described  by  some  of  the  earlier 
naturalists  as  a  hybrid  between  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
and  even  Buflou  seems  to  have  entertained  this 
notion. 

HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  45  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  consists  of  spacious 
streets,  with  neat  white-washed  houses,  each  with 
a  garden  or  court  attached.  It  has  several  convent* 
and  hospitals,  and  linen  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Poj>.  between  7000  and  8000. 

H  I  O  U  E  NT  HUANG,  a  celebrated  Chinese 
traveller,  professing  the  Buddhist  creed,  who 
visited  1 10  countries  and  places  of  India  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  c.  (629-645),  and  gave  a  very 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of 
Buddhism  as  it  prevailed  at  that  period  in  India. 
His  inquiries  having  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  his  veneration,  he  did  not  enter  so  much 
into  details  concerning  the  social  and  poiifccal 
condition  of  India  as  might  be  desired  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  many  curious  notices  he  gives  on  other 
matters  which,  besides  those  of  Buddhist  iuterest, 
came  under  his  observation,  and  the  high  degree 
of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative  possesses,  hi* 
memoirs  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  on  the  history  of  India  in  general, 
and  of  Buddhism  in  jwrticular,  during  the  period 
stated.  Apparently,  he  travelled  alone,  or  with  » 
few  occasional  companions  ;  and  wearing  the  garb  of 
a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but  a  stall, 
wallet,  and  watcqmt,  he  does  not  seem  to  hav« 
beeu  exposed  to  any  dangerous  adventures  on  ha 
journey  from  China  to  India.  It  is  more  remark- 
able, however,  that  he  incurred  no  im^-diiucnt  <>» 
his  way  home,  when  he  travelled  with  500  paekagH 
of  books,  W'sides  images  of  Buddha  and  various 
sacred  relics  ;  and  his  immunity  from  danger  affords 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  civilised  condition  of  the 
!  countries  which  he  described.    It  does  not  appear 
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that  the  account  of  his  travels  was  written  by 
himself,  for  of  the  two  works  relating  to  them 
neither  is  the  performance  of  Hioueu-Thsang.  The 
first  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  him,  in  which  his 
travels  form  a  principal  feature ;  it  was  composed 
\>y  two   of  his  pupils,  Hoel-li  anil  Yen-Thsong. 
The  latter  bears  the  title  of  Ta-thang-st-tfu-ki,  or 
'Memoirs  of  the  Countries  of  the  West,  published 
tinder  the  Thang.'  and  was  edited  by  Pien-ki,  since 
H.  himself,  who  during  17  years  had  spoken  none 
but  foreign  languages,  had  perhaps  lost  the  facility 
of  w  riting  elegant  Chinese,    According  to  a  remark 
added  to  the  title  of  his  work  in  the  imperial 
Chinese  edition,  it  would  follow  that  it  had  been 
translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Chinese;   but  this 
statement,  as  Professor  Stanislas  Julien  observes,  can 
only  mean  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the  w  ork 
relating  to  history,  legends,  ftc.,  was  taken  from 
Hindu  sources,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  indication 
of  distances  and  ntnnerous  personal  observations 
must  have  come  from  H.  himself.     Both  works 
have  Ixrn  published  in  a  French  translation  by  the 
distinguished  Chinese  Bcholar,  M.  Stanislas  Julien, 
who  has    acquitted   himself   of    the  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task  in  so  creditable  a 
manner,  that  his  llistoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen-  Tlisang 
(Paris.  1S.*>,1),  and  his  Mf  moires  «ur  les  Vontrfrs 
(Jrriilnttutr*,  jHir  Hiouen- Timing  (2  vols.  Paris, 
lS.iT—  18">8|,  have  not  only  become  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  literature,  but 
will  l>e  a  lasting  honour  to  M.  Julien's  industry 
and  scholarship.    An  abstract  of  Ixrth  works,  by  the 
late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the  17th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
pp.  106-137. 

HIP,  or  HEP,  the  fmit  of  the  rose.  It  is  almost 
always  red,  and  consists  of  the  enlarged  fleshy  tube 
of  the  calyx  tilled  with  hard  seed-like  tuJaenia, 
Which  are  surrounded  with  bristly  hairs  (aefVr).  The 
fleshy  covering  contains  mucilage,  sugar,  gum,  malic 
and  citric  acids,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  number  of 
sait*.  The  seta1  excite  itching  in  the  skin.  The 
feshy  part  of  hips,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved 
with  eggar,  finds  a  place  in  the  pharniacoi>eeia, 


Hip  {Rosa  Canina) : 

■hewing  poctilioii  of  att-di  ;  b,  a  seed. 


•.hip 


under  the  name  of  Conserve  of  Hips  (Consemt  Rosen 
Fruct&s,  Vonfrctio  Uo»r  Canince,  Ac.).  It  is  slightly 
refrigerant  and  astringent,  and  is  often  used  as  a 
vehicle  or  basis  for  other  medicines.  Hips  eaten 
entire  arc  a  popular  remedy  for  ascaridea,  on  which 
•heir  action  is  purely  mechanical,  and  is  owing  to 


the  irritating  sete.  The  hips  of  different  species  of 
rose  are  almost  indiscriminately  used.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  hips  are  preserved  in  sugar  as  au 
article  of  food,  or  arc  dried  and  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  the  achamia  and  seta;  being  removed.  For 
this  purpose,  the  large  soft 
hips  of  the  Apple  Rose  (/foots 
pomifera)  are  preferred. 

HIP,  in  Architecture,  the 
rafter  at  the  angle  where 
two  sloping  roofs  meet.  A 
roof  is  called  a  hipped  roof 
when  the  end  is  aimed 
upwards  so  as  to  form  a  hip  on  each  side  (see  fig.) 

HIP-JOINT,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint  formed 
by  the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone (or  femur)  into  the  deep  pit  or  cup  in  the 
os  innontinatum,  which  is  known  as  the  acetabulum 
(so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vinegar 
cups  used  by  the  Romans).  If  the  variety  of  the 
movements  of  this  joint  -  viz.,  flexion,  extension, 
abduction,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  and 
outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  its  great  strength 
are  considered,  it  may  w  ell  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  joint  in  the  w  hole  body. 

The  reader  will  form  a  tolerably  clear  conception 
of  the  relative  forms  of  the  acetabulum  and  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  a  glance  at  the  figure, 
in  which  the  surrounding  parts  are  cut  away,  and 


fi.  the  cotyloid  ligament  ;  7,  th« 
.  edge  of  the  lower  purl  of  the  ca| 


Hip- joint : 

l,t,S,p»Wc  ligaments;  4.  4,  the  »rp»ter  and  lower 
ischiatic  foramina  ;  6,  the  cotyloid  ligament  ;  7, 
ligjtmcnt ;  8,  lb 
ligament. 


the  thigh-bone  is  drawn  out  of  its  socket.  The 
ligaments  are  usually  described  as  five  in  number — - 
viz.:  1.  The  capsular;  2.  The  i lio- femoral ;  3.  The 
teres  or  round ;  4  The  cotyloid ;  and  5.  The  trans- 
versa Of  these,  the  capsular  ligament,  xup|Mised 
to  be  removed  in  the  figure,  is  the  most  important, 
and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  cup  to  the.  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  ujhui  which  the  ball  is' carried, 
enclosing  the  bony  parts  in  a  strong  sheath.  The 
ilio-feinoral  i3  merely  an  accessory  band  of  filres 
which  give  increased  thickness  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment in  front,  where  strength  is  specially  required. 
The  great  use  of  the  capsular  ligament  ia  to  limit 
the  extension  of  the  hip-joiut,  and  thus  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  erect  posture.  The  only  other 
ligament  requiring  notice  is  the  //.  teres,  or  round 
ligament,  which  is  in  reality  triangular  rather  than 
round,  and  has  its  apex  attached  to  the  head 

a;* 
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of  tlit-  thigh-bone,  while  its  base  is  connected  with 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  use  is  nut  very 
clej  rly  known,  but  probably  is  to  limit  movement 
in  oue  direction.  It  is  sometimes  ahsent  in  cases 
in  which  no  special  weakness  of  the  joint  was 
ol*e>xed  during  life,  and  is  of  by  no  means  con- 
stant occurrence  in  mammals.  The  joint  is  much 
strengthened  by  a  large  number  of  surrounding 
muscles,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  power. 

Iu  such  a  joint  as  this,  although  the  ligaments 
materially  assist  in  preventing  dislocation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  articular  surfaces  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  kept  in  ap|>osition  by 
thcin.  inasmuch  as  they  must  t»e  loose  in  their  whole 
circumference,  to  permit  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  joint.  The  experiments  of  Welter  shew  that 
atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  retained  in  the  acetabulum 
when  the  muscles  are  at  rest.  1  One  convincing 
exjterimeut  is  easily  related — that,  namely,  of 
holding  up  a  side  of  the  jtelvis,  with  its  apjtendcd 
lower  extremity,  the  joint  not  having  htea  opened, 
ami  then  boring  a  hole  through  the  acetabulum,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  joint,  when  the  weight 
of  the  limb  will  cause  it  to  drop  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  the  head  of  the  thigh-ltone  being 
pulled  out  of  the  acetabulum  as  soon  as  the  air  is 
permitted  to  pass  between  the  articular  surfaces.' 
— Humphry  On  t/ie  Human  Sktktan,  p.  74 

Disease  of  the  Hip-joint.  Hip-disease  differs 
in  so  many  points  of  importance  from  other  joint- 
diseases,  and  is  so  serious  an  affection,  that  it 
requires  a  special  notice.  Its  connection  with 
scrofula  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  of  most 
other  joint-diseases,  and  it  almost  always  occurs 
before  the  age  of  pul>erty.  It  comes  on,  in  children 
or  young  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  from 
very  slight  causes  ;  thus,  it  is  often  trac«-d  to  over- 
exertion in  a  long  walk,  a  sprain  in  jumping,  or  a 
fall ;  and  in  many  cases  no  apparent  cause  can  be 
assigned. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  of  the  joint  are  iutlamed,  and  by  proper 
kcatuuint  at  this  period,  the  morbid  actiou  may  be 
sometimes  subdued  without  any  worse  consequences 
than  a  more  or  less  rigid  joint.  Usually,  how  ever, 
abscesses  lortn  around  the  joint,  and  often  com- 
municate with  its  interior ;  aud  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  become 
disintegrated,  softened,  and  gritty.  In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone commonly  occurs,  either  from  the  capsular 
ligament  becoming  more  or  less  destroy  ed,  ami  the 
bead  of  the  bone  being  drawn  out  of  its  cavity  by 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  or  from  a 
fungous  mass  sprouting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  before  it. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  symptoms 
should  be  detected  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease ; 
and  on  the  least  suspicion  of  this  joint  being 
affected,  surgical  aid  should  at  once  be  sought 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  (as  already 
mentioned)  occur  around  the  joint  which  sometimes, 
from  the  tension  they  exert  on  the  obturator  nerve, 
occasion  extreme  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
True  shortening  of  the  limb  now  takes  place,  which 
at  the  same  time  becomes  adducted  and  inverted. 
From  this  stage,  if  the  health  is  pretty  good,  and  the 
lungs  are  sound,  the  patient  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  recover  with  an  anchylosed  (or  immovable)  hip- 

1 'flint;  but  the  probability  is  that  exhaustion  and 
>eetic  will  come  on,  and  that  death  will  supervene, 
from  the  wasting  influence  of  the  purulent  discharges 
occasioned  by  the  diseased  bone. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two 
ir  three  months  to  ten  or 
IN 


I  As  the  treatment  must  be  left  entirely  in  tha 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sav  more 

'  than  that  the  most  important  points  are  prrftri  rtA 
to  the  affected  part,  which  may  be  secured  by  a 
strong  leather  splint,  or  by  a  starch  Itandage,  th« 
internal  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics, 
and  the  application  of  counter-irritition  by  meaoi 
of  an  issue  behind  the  great  trochanter. 

HIP-KNOB,  an  ornament  carved  in  stone  or 
wood,  set  on  the  apex  of  a  gable  or  hipped  roof,  aud 
forming  a  kind  of  Finial  (q.  v.). 

HIPFA'RCHUS,  the  first  systematic  astronomer 
ou  record,  wan  liorn,  according  to  Strabo,  at  KtOM, 
in  Bithyuia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c  B.C. 
Of  his  personal  history,  nothing  is  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  H.  wrote  nine  sejtarate  WQ&M, 
of  which  only  the  last  aud  least  ;  ••  >rtant,  A 
Commentary  on  AraJun,  has  come  down  to  us.  Tne 
other  works  treated  of  astronomy  and  geography. 
The  only  authority  we  have  regarding  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  H.  is  the  Simkixi*  of  Ptolemy, 
aud  from  it  we  learn  that  H.  discovered  the  '  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,'  determined  the  place  rf 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  established  the  fc'Ur 
and  lunar  theories,  invented  the  Astrolabe  (q.  v.\ 
and  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  lWXl  star*, 
determining  the  longitude  ami  latitude  of  each.  Ai 
Ptolemy  was  also  an  astronomer,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  allotting  to  each  his  meed  of  praise  lcr 
the  discoveries  mentioned  in  the  St/ntaxu,  which 
difficulty  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  result- 
ing in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Hqiparchus.  Sea 
Delanibre's  litstoire  de  rAatronomie  Anciennt  (Pari, 
1817). 

HIPPOBOSCID/E.  See  Forest  Flt  and 
Spider  Fly 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  a  genus  of  Osseous  Fishes,  nl 
the  order  Lopholjrauchli  (q.  v.).  and  of  the  family 
8gMHatkidm  (see  Pipe-fish),  by  some  naturabti 
made  the  ty|>e  of  a  separate  family,  hip/wampuia, 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  prehensile  till, 
which  is  tarring,  and  quite  destitute  of  fin.  Toe 


Hippocampus  Brevirostria. 

8|>ccics,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  but  soma 
of  wliich  are  found  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  fishes  of  very  extraordinary  form  and 
habits.  They  have  the  jaws  united  and  tubular, 
as  in  the  pipe- fishes ;  the  body  compressed,  short, 
and  deeo ;  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges,  with 
tubercles  at  their  intersections.  The  scr.les  ar* 
ganoid,  clothing  the  whole  body  in  a  Kind  of 
armour.    The  males  have  pouches  on  the  tail,  in 
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which  the  eggs  are  carried  till  they  are  hatched. 
From  their  appearance,  these  fishes  have  received 
the  name  of  Ska-horse.  They  swim  in  a  vertical 
petition,  and  are  always  ready  to  entwine  their 
tails  ar<»und  sea-weeds,  or  even  with  one  another. 
They  are  very  interesting  objects  in  an  aquarium. 
One  *]iec:cs,  H.  hrrviros'ris,  is  occasionally  found  on 
the  shores  of  Britain,  jvirticidarly  in  the  south.— H. 
in  the  Grecian  mythology  wan  a  sea-horse — half  fish, 
half  horse— which  served  Poseidou  (Neptune). 

HI'PPOCRAS,  an  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  and  still 
employed  on  some  j»arts  of  the  continent  The 
following  was  the  method  of  preparing  it:  Twelve 
pints  of  Lisbon  were  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Canary  wine.  Bruised  spices  of  various  kinds 
were  digested  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  it  was  strained,  and  two  pouuds  and  a 
haii  of  lurup-suu-ar  were  added.  It  was  doubtless 
ao  admirable  cordial. 

HIPPO'CKATES,  the  moat  celebrated  physician 
of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Heracleides,  who  was 
alio  a  physician,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Asclepiadnj,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice 
lieinjr  either  tlie  19th  or  the  17th  in  descent  from 
iEsculapius.     His  mother's  name  was  Phamarete, 
who  was  saiil  to  Ik?  descended  from  Hercules.  He 
was  burn  in  the  island  of  Cos,  probably  about  the 
year  4*Ji>  kc.    He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  medicine  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and 
in  philosophy  by  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  the  cele- 
brated sophist,  and  Dcmocritus  of  Ahdera,  whose 
cure,  when   atTected  by  madness,  he  afterwards 
effected     After  sj>endjng  some  time  in  travelling 
through  different  parts  of  Greece,  he  settled  and 
practised  his  profession  at  Cos,  and  finally  died  at 
Larissa,  in  Thessaly.    His  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  and  is  stated  by  different  ancient 
authors  to  have  l>cen  85,  90,  104,  and  109  years. 
Clinton  {Fasti  JJrll.)  places  his  death  367  B.C.,  at 
the  ape  of  11)4.    We  Know  little  more  of  his  per- 
sonal history  than  that  ho  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  physician  and  an  author,  and  that  he  niised  the 
medical  school  of  Cos  to  a  very  high  reputation. 
Hi*  works   were  studied  and  emoted   by  Plato. 
Various  stories  are  recorded  of   him  by  Greek 
writers,  which  are  undoubtedly  fabulous,  and  to 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  advert ;  and 
we  find  legends  regarding  him  in  the  works  of 
Arabic  writers,  who  term  mm  '  Bokriit,*  while  the 
EuTu|M'an  story-tellers  of  the  middle  ages  celebrate 
him  under  the  name  of  '  Ypocras,'  ami,  in  defiance 
of  chronology,  make  him  professor  of  medicine  at 
Komi>,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous  medical  skill, 
whom  he  des[>atched  in  his  own  stead  to  the  king 
of  Hungary. 

The  works  Waring  the  name  of  H.,  and  termed 
the  Hipjxxratic  Collection,  are  more  than  60  in 
nuin!>er,  and,  as  Dr  Greenhill  observes  in  his  article 
on  II.  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biwjrnpktf,  Ac,  'the  classification  of  these,  and 
auiguiug  each  (as  far  as  possible)  to  its  proper 
author,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion connected  with  ancient  medical  writers.'  Dr 
Greenhill  divides  the  Hippocratic  Collection  into 
eight  classes,  of  which  we  need  specify  only  two. 
(For  convenience,  we  give  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
Greek  titles.) 

Class  I. — Works  certainly  written  by  H.,  containing 
Proynostica  ;  A  phorismi ;  IM  Morbis  Popularilms  ; 
De  Rations.  V ictus  in  Morbis  A  cutis ;  Dt  A  erf, 
Aquis,  et  Loris  ;  and  Dt  Capitis  Vnlneribus.  Some 
eminent  critics  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some 


Class  //.—Works  perhaps  written  by  Hip]  wrote* 
These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  one  of  them  is  tlm 
well-known  Jusjurandvm,  or  4  Hipj>ocratic  Oath.' 

The  others  consist  of  works  written  before  H. 
works  whose  author  is  conjectured ;  works  by 
quite  unknown  authors  ;  and  wilful  forgeries. 

For  anything  like  a  full  account  of  his  views,  we 
must  refer  to  the  various  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  history  of  medicine.  We  can  here  only 
mention  that  he  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into 
two  principal  classes:  the  first  consisting  of  the 
influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  Ac. ; 
and  the  second  of  more  personal  causes,  such  as 
the  food  and  exercise  of  the  individual  patient. 
His  belief  in  the  influence  which  different  climates 
exert  on  the  human  constitution  is  very  strongly 
expressed.  He  ascribes  to  this  influence  both  the 
conformation  of  the  l»ody  and  the  disqtosition  of  the 
mind,  and  hence  accounts  for  the  differences  between 
the  hardy  Greek  and  the  Asiatic.  'J  he  four  fluids 
or  humours  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile)  were  regarded  l>y  him  as  the  primary 
seat*  of  disease ;  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combination  (or  crasi*)  of  these,  and  illness  was  the 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  this  crasis.  When 
a  disease  was  proceeding  favourably,  these  humours 
underweut  a  certain  change  (or  coction),  which  was  the 
sign  of  returning  health,  as  prejiaring  the  way  for 
the  expulsion  of  morbid  matter,  or  crisis,  these  crises 
having  a  tendency  to  occur  at  definite  ]ieriods, 
which  were  hence  "called  *  critical  days.1  His  treat- 
ment of  diseases  was  cautious,  and  what  we  now 
term  expectant ;  it  consisted  chiefly  and  often  solely 
in  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  he  was  some- 
times reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  works  of  II.  were  translated  at  an  early 
period  into  Arabic  They  were  first  printed  in  a 
Latin  translation  in  1626  at  Borne.  The  first  Greek 
edition  (the  Ahline)  appeared  the  following  year  at 
Venice  ;  an  edition  by  Mcrcurinlis  appeared  in  1588, 
one  by  Foesius  in  1595,  and  one  by  Van  der  Lintlen 
(stdl  much  esteemed)  in  1006.  Other  editions  have 
apjieared  under  the  editorship  of  Chartier,  Kuhn, 
&c  The  latest,  aud  incomparably  the  best  edition, 
is  that  of  Lit t re,  in  10  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1839.  and  the  last  in  1861.  An  edition 
by  Krmerins,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  uow  in 
course  of  publication  at  Utrecht,  at  the  exi  tense  of 
the  university  of  Amsterdam.  The  Latin  title  runs 
as  follows:  Hippocratis  tt  alioruin  JJedicorum 
rctenim  RfliouUr.  Kdidit  Francuevs  ZucJiarias 
Emterins,  4to.  The  first  volume  apj>earcd  in  1859, 
and  another  in  1862.  An  excellent  English  translation 
of  7Tte  Genuine  Worts  of  Hippocrates  was  published 
in  1849,  in  2  vols.,  by  the  late  Dr  Adams,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society. 

HIPPOCRE'NE  (derived  from  hippos,  a  horse, 
and  trine,  a  fountain)  is  a  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon,  about  2<i  stadia  above  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  aud,  according  to  the  mythical  account,  was 
produced  by  a  stroke  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse 
Pegasus  (q.  v.).  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
modern  times,  some  have  attempted  to  ideutify  it 
with  a  fine  spring  at  Makaristissa,  and  this  opinion 
is  most  probably  correct   See  Helicon. 

HIPPODAMI'A,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  CEno- 
maus.  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  the  Pleiad  Asterope, 
It  had  been  predicted  to  her  father  that  he  shoidd 
be  slain  by  his  future  son-in-law ;  he  therefore 
stipulated  that  every  suitor  of  his  daughter  should 
run  a  chariot-race  with  him,  and  that  death  should 
be  the  consequence  of  defeat    Thirteen,  or,  i 


portions  of  the  A  phorismi,  the  work  by  which  H.  say,  seventeen  suito/s  h»d  already  been  conquered 
is  most  popularly  known.  I  and  slain,  when  P.lopr  came  to  Lydia.  Pelopa 
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bribed  Myrtilos,  the  king's  charioteer,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  before  G&nomaus, 
who,  in  despair,  killed  himself.  U.  liecame  the  wife 
of  Pelojis,  and  the  mother  of  Atreus  and  Tbyestes. 
8hc  afterward"  destroyed  herself  from  grief,  at  being 
reproached  with  having  led  her  sons  to  murder  each 
other. 

HI'PPODROME  (Gr.  hippo*,  a  horse,  and 
dromos,  a  race-course),  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  Bet  apart  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  Its 
dimensions  were,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  In  construction  and  all  important  points 
of  arrangement,  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  Circus  (q.  v.),  with  the  exception  of  tho 
arrangement  of  the  chariots  at  the  starting- place. 
In  the  hippodrome,  the  chariots  were  arranged  so 
as  to  form  two  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with 
the  apex  towards  the  goal  and  a  little  to  the  right 
side.  But  as  this  would  have  given  the  chariots  on 
the  left  side  a  longer  course  than  those  on  the  right, 
tho  hippodrome  was  constructed  with  the  right 
side  longer  than  the  other  (see  figure  of  Circfs). 
The  start  was  effected  by  setting  free  the  chariots 
on  the  extreme  right  and  left,  and  when  they  came 
opposite  the  next  two,  by  setting  them  free  alio,  and 
so  on  till  all  were  in  motion.  The  hippodrome  was 
also  much  wider  than  the  Roman  circus,  to  allow 
room  for  the  greater  number  of  chariots,  for  though 
we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  numW 
that  usually  started  in  one  race,  we  know  that 
Alcibiades  on  one  occasion  sent  seven  ;  Sophocles 
mentions  ten  chariots  as  competing  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  and  the  nmnlter  at  the  Olympic  games 
must  have  been  considerably  greater.  There  is  a 
beautiful  description  of  a  chariot-race  in  Homer 
{Iliad,  xxiil  262—650).  The  golden  age  of  the 
bip|KKlrome  was  during  the  Lower  Greek  Empire. 
The  Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  hippodrome 
carried  their  animosity  into  all  departments  of  the 
public  service,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
perpetual  disunion  which  rendered  the  Byzantine 
empire  a  prey  to  every  aggressor. — The  term  Hippo- 
drome lias  been  given  to  a  circus  constructed  in 
1845  at  Paris,  and  also  to  a  large  field  in  the  plain 
of  Longchamp,  near  Boulogne,  used  as  a  race-course. 

HI'PPOGRIFF,  or  HIPPOGRYPH  (Gr.  hippo*, 
a  horse,  and  gryph;  griffin),  a  fabulous  animal, 
which  has  been  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  a  griffin.  The  bippogritf  figures  largely 
in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 

HIPPO'LYTUS,  the  name  of  several  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  early  church,  among  whom  the  chief 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  one  who  is  believed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c.,  to 
have  been  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome,  and  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus. 
All  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
saint  have  long  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  controversy  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  discussion 
has  been  much  heightened  of  late  years  by  the 
discovery  of  a  very  curious  and  important  work, 
certainly  of  the  age  of  the  supposed  H.,  and  calcu- 
lated, if  a  genuine  work  of  that  author,  to  throw 
a  most  curious  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
thurch.  The  work  in  question  was  one  of  several 
Greek  MSS.  obtained  at  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  by 
If.  Menas,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  and 
was  published  in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  recommended  as 
a  work  of  exceeding  interest  for  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  by  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  who  under- 
took the  task  of  editing  it.  M.  Miller  published 
it  as  a  work  of  Origen,  under  the  title  of  Origmi* 
PkUomp/tumena.   The  late  Baron  Bunsen  was  the 
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first  to  conjecture  that  the  true  author  was  FL, 
but  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  particular  work  of 
H.,  which  he  took  it  to  be ;  and  for  a  tame  the 
question  of  the  authorship  remained  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. Some  critics  still  adhered  to  the  opinion 
that  the  author  was  Origen ;  some  ascribed  the 
work  to  the  Roman  priest  Cains ;  others,  again,  to 
Tertullian ;  and  others,  in  fine,  to  some  unknown 
Novatian  heretic.  The  result  of  the  discussion, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  although  Bunsen  was 
mistaken  in  summing  this  treatise  to  be  a  wcrk 
of  H,,  which  Pnotius  has  described  as  a 
trentiat  against  heresies,'  by  that  author,  yet 
in  reality  a  larger  treatise  on  the  same  subject  and 
by  the  same  author. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  further  question, 
namely,  Who  is  the  H.  who  is  to  l>e  regarded  as  the 
author?  Without  reckoning  many  later  saints  of 
that  name,  Dr  Dbllinger,  iu  his  Hippolytu*  vnd 
Kallistvs,  enumerates  at  least  six  contemporaneous, 
or  nearly  contemporaneous,  with  the  supposed  H. 
of  Portus.  It  must  suffice  to  state,  that  although 
not  absolutely  certain,  the  opinion  that  the  author 
of  the  PhUosophutwena  was  the  H.  already  known 
in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer  and  as  a  martyr, 
has  met  with  almost  universal  acceptance. 

From  the  autobiographical  details  contained  in 
the  treatise,  added  to  the  particulars  already  known, 
wc  learn  that  this  H.,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  arc  uncertain,  was,  about  the  year  218, 
Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Ostia,  a  suburban  see  of 
Rome,  and  as  such,  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  of  that  city.  This  fact  receives  a  very 
decisive  confirmation  from  a  statue  discovered  in 
Rome  in  1561,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  H.,  the 
title  of  bis  see,  '  Portuensis,'  and  the  paschal  cycle  of 
which  H.  is  known  to  have  been  the  author.  In 
the  persecution  of  Maxiinin,  235,  H.  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,   from  which  he 


permitted  soon  afterwards  to  return  ;  but  in  a  new 
outbreak  of  the  persecution,  he  was  put  to  death, 
probably  in  238.  Probably,  from  the  connection  of 
his  see  with  the  Roman  Church,  YL  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  placed 
himself  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Bishop  CallUtus, 
whom  he  denounces  in  the  treatise  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  both  as  to  his  private  character 
and  his  public  administration,  as  a  person  of  most 
disreputable  antecedents,  as  well  as  criminally 
lax  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  administration  of  penance,  after  his 
election  to  the  see  The  tone  which  he  adopt* 
towards  the  Roman  bishop,  indeed,  is  so  dis- 
respectful as  to  appear  to  the  Protestaut  critics 
a  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  the  church 
of  the  3d  c,  that  bishop  cannot  have  possessed  the 
supremacy  which  the  advocates  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions ascribe  to  him.  It  is  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conceive  any  bishop  in  the  modern  Roman 
system  addressing  the  pope  in  such  terms  as  those 
which  H.  applies  to  Caltistus. 

The  Roman  Catholic  critics  reply,  that  the  very 
violence  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous nature  of  the  imputations,  contain  their 
own  refutation  ;  and  they  contend  that  no  argument 
can  be  founded  on  H.'s  opjMjsition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  very  treatise,  but  also 
the  direct  testimony  of  Prudcntius  (Hymn  xi.  v. 
170 — 180),  shew  him  to  have  been  tainted  with 
the  Novatian  heresy,  or  rather,  although  somewhat 
earlier,  with  the  same  opinions  which  in  Novatus 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  which  eventuated 
in  the  Novatian  schism.  The  validity  jf  this  ploa, 
however,  is  strongly  controverted  by  h  Uisen.  The 
works  of  H.,  which  are  numerous,  »ui 
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comprise  dogmatical,  exegetical,  ascetic,  and  chrono- 
logical treatises,  were  first  published  in  a  collected 
form  by  Fabricius,  at  Hambnrg,  1716 — 1718.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Gallandus. — 
See  Bunsen's  Hippolytua  and  his  Age  (1852  ;  2d 
ed.  1S54)  ;  Miller's  Origenis  Philosophumena  (Oxford, 
1851) ;  Dollinger's  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus  (Regens- 
burg,  1853)  ;  Wordsworth's  St  Hippolytus  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  Third  Century  (Lond.  1853). 

HI  PPOMANE.   See  Maxchlneel. 

HI'PPOPHAE.   See  Sallow-thorn. 

HIPPO'PHAOI  ('eaters  of  horseflesh,'  from 
Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  phagein,  to  eat),  according  < 
to  the  accounts  of  the  old  geographers,  were  a 
Scythian  people,  living  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  where  roam,  at  the  present  day,  the  Kalmuck 
hordes,  who,  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
old  Scythians,  stdl  regard  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 
In  Europe,  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  introduce  the  practice,  which  has 
even  been  defended  on  economical  grounds,  but  as 
vr-t  they  have  failed  to  create  a  public  taste  for  I 
horse-flesh. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  (Gr.  river-horse),  a  genus  of 
pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  constituting  a  family 
by  itisclf,  and  of  which,  until  very  recently,  only  one 
species  was  known  as  now  existing,  although  the 
fuss.l  remains  of  others  indicate  the  greater  abund-  i 
ance  and  wider  distribution  of  the  form  in  other 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  largest  and  best  | 
known  species,  H.  amphibian,  is — or,  within  historic 
periods,  has  been— found  in  almost  all  ]>arts  of 
Africa,  to  which  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  entirely 
confined.  A  smaller  species,  II.  Liberiensis,  has 
recently  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rivers  of  Western  Africa  within  the  tropics,  and  is 
said  to  differ  remarkably  from  the  common  species, 
and  from  all  the  fossil  species  in  having  only  two 
incisors,  instead  of  four,  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
common  H.  is  one  of  the  largest  of  existing  quad- 
rupeds, the  bulk  of  its  body  lieing  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  elephant ;  although  its  legs  are  so  short 
that  its  belly  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  its 
height  is  not  much  above  five  feet.  It  is  extremely 
Bquatie  in  its  habits,  living  mostly  in  lakes  or 
rivers,  often  in  tidal  estuaries,  where  the  saltness  of 
the  water  compels  it  to  resort  to  springs  for  the 
purjiose  of  drinking,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
sea,  although  it  never  proceeds  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  Its  skin  is  very  thick — on 
the  back  and  sides,  more  than  two  inches  ;  it  is  dark 
brown,  destitute  of  hair,  and  exudes  in  great 
abundance  from  its  numerous  pores  a  thick ish  oily 
fluid,  by  which  it  is  kept  constantly  lubricated. 
The  tail  is  short.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes, 
nearly  equal  in  Bize,  and  hoofed.  The  neck  is  Bhort 
and  thick.  The  head  is  very  large,  with  small  ears, 
and  small  eyes  placed  high,  so  that  they  are  easily 
raised  ahove  water,  without  much  of  the  animal 
being  exposed  to  view.  The  inuzzle  is  very  large, 
rounded,  and  tumid,  with  large  nostrils  and  great 
dips  concealing  the  large  front  teeth.  The  H.  cuts 
grass  or  corn  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  scythe,  or 
bites  with  its  strong  teeth  a  stem  of  considerable 
thickness  neatly  through.  The  skull,  while  it  is 
distinguished  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  corres- 
ponds in  the  most  important  characters  with  that 
#f  the  hog.  The  respiration  of  the  H.  is  slow,  And 
thus  it  is  enabled  to  spend  much  of  its  time  under 
■water,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to 
Sreathe,  It  swims  and  dives  with  great  ease,  and 
*?fu-n  walks  along  the  bottom,  completely  under 
water.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  plants  which 
grow  in  shallow  waters,  and  about  the  margins 
i;  and  it  probably  renders  no 


unimportant  service  in  preventing  slow  streamr 
from  being  choked  up  by  the  luxuriance  of  tropica) 
vegetation,  the  effect  of  which  would,  of  course,  be 
an  increase  of  the  extent  of  swampv  land.  It  often, 
however,  leaves  the  water,  cliietly  by  night,  to  feed 
on  the  banks,  and  makes  inroads  on  cultivated 
fields,  devouring  and  trampling  the  crops.  It  is  a 
gregarious  animal ;  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  a 
herd  of  twenty  or  thirty  is  very  great,  so  that 
wherever  cultivation  extends,  war  is  waged  against 
the  H.,  and  it  disappears  from  regions  where  it 
formerly  al>ounded.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  although  still  abundant  further  up 
the  Nile.  It  is  taken  in  pits,  which  are  digged  in 
its  usual  tracks ;  it  is  killed  by  imisoned  8]>ears, 
is  pursued  by  means  of  canoes,  is  harpooned, 
and  is  shot  with  the  rifle.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  the  fat,  of  which  there  is  a  thick  laye  r 
immediately  under  the  skin,  is  a  favourite  African 
delicacy,  and  when  salted,  is  known  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  Zte-koe  speck—  that  is,  Lake-cow 
bacon.  The  tongue,  aud  the  jellv  made  from  the 
feet,  are  also  much  prized.  The  hide  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  ;  and  tho  great  canine  teeth 
are  particularly  valuable  as  ivory,  and  are  a  very 
considerable  article  of  African  commerce. 

The  H.  is  lively  and  playful  in  its  native  waters  ; 
it  soon  learns  to  avoid  man,  and  when  it  cannot 
retire  among  reeds  for  concealment,  it  dives  and 


remains  long  under  water,  raising  only  its  nose  to 
the  surface  when  another  breath  becomes  necessary. 
The  female  H.  may  sometimes  lie  seen  swimming 
with  her  young  one  on  her  back.  The  H.  is  gener- 
ally inoffensive,  but  is  occasionally  roused  to  fits 
of  rage,  in  which  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous, 
particularly  to  those  who  pureue  it  iu  boats.  The 
voice  of  the  H.  is  loud  and  harsh,  and  is  likened  by 
Burckhardt  to  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  a  large 
wooden  door.  That  the  H.  is  capable  of  Wing 
tamed,  and  of  becoming  much  attached  to  man, 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instances  of 
living  specimens  in  London  and  Paris.  The  first  H. 
brought  to  Europe  in  modern  times,  a  young  one 
from  the  Nile,  arrived  in  London  in  1850.  The  H., 
however,  sometimes  appeared  in  the  si>ectacles  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
to  l>e  the  Behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Fossil  species. — Some  six  species  of  H.  have 
been  described  from  the  later  Tertiary  strata — the 
Pleiocene  and  Pleistocene  of  Lycll.  They  occur  in 
fresh-water  marls,  and  in  the  bone-caves,  into  which 
they  had  been  carried  for  food  by  the  carnivorous 
animals  that  used  the  caves  as  dens.  One  sjteeies 
found  in  England  and  in  considerable  abundance 
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iu  tmi  southern  countries  of  Europe,  was  of  a  size 
u  nidh  greater  than  the  living  species,  as  its 
cmpauiou,  the  mammoth,  was  greater  than  the 
li/ing  elephant 

HIPPURIC  ACID  (CtllH,NO„HO)  is  a  com- 
pound of  great  interest  both  to  the  chemist  and  to 
the  physiologist.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  first  discovered  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and 
that  thud,  or  the  renal  secretion  of  the  cow,  affords  ) 
us  the  K—i  and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  are  moderately  large, 
colourless,  but  subsequently  becoming  milk-white, 
four-sided  prisms,  which  are  devoid  of  odour,  but 
have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  spirit,  but  are  only  sjianngly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether.  Its  chemical 
bearings  shew  that  hippuric  acid  is  intimately 
associated  with  benzoic  acid  on  the  oue  hand, 
and  with  glycine  (or  glycocoll)  on  the  other.  The 
acid  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
bodily  tissues,  especially  of  herbivorous  animals. 
It  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  hare,  elephant,  &c. ;  and 
most  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  urine  of  all 
vegetable  feeders.  In  the  human  urine  of  healthy 
persons  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  it  occuis 
in  very  small  quantity,  but  it  is  increased  by  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet,  and  in  the  well-known 
diabetes. 


Although  hippuric  acid  usually  occurs  in  mere 
traces  iu  human  urine,  we  can  artificially  produce  it 
at  will  in  the  body,  and  cause  it  to  be  eliminated  in 
comparatively  large  quantity  by  the  kidney.  If  we 
swallow  benzoic  acid,  it  seems  to  take  up  glycine 
or  the  elements  of  glycine  in  its  passage  throiigh 
the  system,  and  thus  to  form  hippuric  acid,  which 
appears  abundautly  in  the  urine.  The  hippuric 
acid  occurring  in  the  animal  organism  exist*  in 
combination  with  bases,  and  chiefly  as  hippurate  of 
soda  and  hippurate  of  lime  The  last-named  salt 
can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the 
urine  of  the  horse. 

HIPPUR1TES,  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  shells,  peculiar  to  the  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
bo  abundant  in  some  of  the  Lower  Chalk  beds  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  other  places,  that  the  series  has 
received,  from  some  continental  geologists,  the  name 
of  Hippurite  Limestone.  The  external  form  of  the 
shell  is  so  anomalous,  that  the  genus  has  been  tossed 
about  by  naturalist*  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
some  have  called  it  a  coral,  others  an  annelid,  others 
a  balanus,  but  the  majority  hold  it  to  lie  a  mollusc, 
differing,  however,  among  themselves  whether  it  is  a 
brachiopod,  a  conchifer.  or  a  ccphalopnd.  The  true 
relation  of  the  genus  has  been  lately  determined 
by  Mr  S.  P.  Woodward,  who  has  published  a  full 
description  of  its  curious  and  anomalous  structure 
in  the  Journal  of  Uie  Geological  Society,  vol.  xi.  p. 
40.  He  has  shewn  that  it  is  a  lamellibranchiate 
mollusc.  The  lower  and  fixed  valve  is  produced 
and  tapering,  in  some  sj>eciea  reaching  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot.  On  the  one  side  are  three 
furrows,  representing  the  siphonal,  muscular,  and 
lLain.-nt.il  inflections  of  the  shell.  The  upper  and 
free  valve  formed  a  flat  covering  to  the  large  lower 
valve.    Sixteen  species  have  been  described. 

MIRING  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs, 
for  a  limited  time,  another's  projierty  or  labour 
for  some  consideration  or  reward.  Where  the 
thing  hired  is  land  or  houses,  see  Landlord  and 
Tenant.  In  the  Roman  law,  hiring  was  divided 
into — 1.  Locatio  rei,  or  the  hiring  of  a  thiug  ;  2. 
Locaiio  ojmtu  Jaciendi,  or  the  hiring  of  work  and 
labour ;  3.  Locatio  cuatodia,  or  the  hiring  of  care 
and  services  to  be  performed  or  bestowed  on  the  I 


thing  delivered  ;  4.  Locatio  o/>eru  inercium  tehen- 
durum,  the  hiring  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  These  phrases  are  still  sometimes 
employed  both  in  the  law  of  England  and  Scot* 
land,  but  the  subjects  are  more  conveniently  treated 
under  other  heads  :  see  Inns,  Lodoinos,  Skkvants, 
Cakrieus,  Shifting.  The  only  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  fall  proj>erIy  under  this  head,  it 
the  hiring  of  task-work  or  job-work.  Sometimes  it  it 
dilficult  to  establish  a  contract  of  this  kind,  but  in 
general  there  must  be  either  an  express  or  implied 
contract  to  j»ay  for  the  services.  Thus,  if  A,  seeing 
B's  horse  running  away,  at  some  expense  catches  it, 
and  brings  it  back  to  B,  there  having  been  no  eon- 
tract  or  engagement  on  B's  part  to  pay,  he  is  no* 
bound  to  pay  A  for  his  services,  however  beneficial 
they  have  been,  nor  can  A  keep  B's  horse  till  such 
expenses  are  paid.  So,  if  B  has  dc[K>sited  a  chattel 
with  A,  who  has  incurred  extraonlinary  expense  ia 
preserving  it,  B  is  not  bound  to  pay  anything.  In 
the  Roman  law,  however,  ami  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
A  could  keep  the  horse  or  chattel  tdl  he  w;lii  rejk\nl 
his  expenses,  or  he  could  sue  B  for  these.  In  England, 
however,  there  must  at  least  be  some  implied  request 
or  contract.  When  a  person  is  hired  to  do  a  thin» 
in  a  given  time,  and  takes  much  longer,  or  deviates 
from  the  contract,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  his  services,  for  the  contract  is  not  rescinded 
on  these  grounds,  unless  there  was  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect.  During  the  progress  of 
the  contract,  it  is  sometimes  material  to  know  which 
of  the  parties  bears  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  the  rule  in  such  cases,  for 
everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
Whoever  is  the  owner,  in  law,  of  the  material  at  tha 
time,  bears  the  loss  of  it  by  an  accidental  fire.  U, 
for  example,  a  tailor  engage  to  make  a  coat  and  to 
furnish  tnc  materials  for  a  fixed  sum,  this  is.  in  fact, 
two  contracts— viz.,  a  sale  of  the  materials,  and  al*o 
work  and  labour  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  in  case  of 
destruction  of  the  subject  before  completion,  tbs 
loss  of  the  materials  falls  on  the  hirer,  and  tie  loai 
of  the  lalxmr  falls  on  the  workman.  So  if  a  printer 
engaged  for  a  fixed  sum  per  Bheet  to  print  and  com- 
plete a  book,  the  hirer  would  War  the  accideital 
loss  of  the  paper,  and  the  printer  the  loss  of  his 
lalKHir  and  skill.  Much,  however,  dei»ends  in  all 
these  cases  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Where  s 
workman  engages  to  do  work,  he  impliedly  warrants 
to  have  reasonable  skill,  otherwise,  if  the  work  u 
useless,  he  cannot  recover  his  money.  In  the  caw 
of  robbery  while  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  work- 
man to  work  up,  if  the  robbery  result**!  from  his 
negligence,  he  bears  the  loss.  So  if  he  merely  lost 
it.  In  case  of  a  horse  or  chattel  being  hired,  and 
accidental  damage  done,  the  ontu  in  England  lies 
on  the  owner  to  prove  negligence  in  the  hirer;  but 
in  Scotland  the  contrary  rule  prevails,  and  it  hes 
on  the  hirer  to  prove  he  used  duo  care. 

HI'RSCHBERO,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  ia  mman 
tically  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  aud  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams,  the  Bober  *nd  the 
Zacken,  30  miles  south-west  of  Liegnitz,  The  town 
is  ancient,  and  is  still  girt  about  by  a  double  line  of 
walla  Its  Protestant  church,  a  Gothic  editic*.  u 
worthy  of  mention  for  its  beauty,  its  magnitude, 
and  its  excellent  organ.  H.  is  toe  centre  of  ths 
extensive  linen  and  other  manufactures  of  ths 
district.    Pop.  7868. 

HISPA'NIA,  the  name  by  which  Spam  was 
known  to  the  Romans.  According  to  W.  von 
Humboldt,  it  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  original 
name,  which  he  derives  from  Ezpaiia,  a  Kasqus 
word,  meaning  a  *  border*  or  'limit,'  and  which  he 
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understauds  to  imply  that  the  country  formed  the 
margin  of  Euro|>e  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  Of 
the  other  ancient  name*  of  the  country,  the  chief  are 
Iberia — the  common  designation  among  the  Greeks, 
and  believed  to  denote  specially  the  region  of  the 
ll>eru*  (modern  Ebro)— and  Hcsperia,  on  account 
of  its  western  situation. 

Little  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  of  EL  was 
possessed  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  first  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Romans,  and  led  to  the  struggle  on 
Spanish  soil  of  these  two  great  rivals.  The  triumph 
of  the  Romans,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  ulti- 
mately complete,  ami  for  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries,  these  indefatigable  conquerors  set  them- 
selves to  the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.  This  was  liually  effected  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  also  founded  many  Roman  cities, 
adorne-l  with  splendid  architecture,  such  as  Ctesar 
Augusta  (Znnvjoza),  Emerita  Augusta  (Merita), 
Pax  Julia  (Bfjn),  Pax  Augusta  (Iiadtijoz\,  Legio 
VII.  Uemina  {Leon),  &c.  In  addition,  that  emperor 
completed  the  system  of  military  roads  across  the 
peninsula  -one  of  the  great  features  of  Roman  con- 
quest everywhere — begun  as  early  as  124  B.  c,  and 
thus  threw  nj>en  Spain  from  end  to  end ;  so  that 
great  numbers  of  Romans  docked  into  the  country, 
and  settling  there,  mixed  with  and  moditicd  the 
native  llieri,  some  of  whom  completely  adopted 
Roman  habit*,  and  ■were  s|»oken  of  as  Ttxjati. 

To  what  strwk  of  the  human  family  the  old  Iberi 
of  H.  belonged,  is  one  of  the  tpiamtione*  vexatce  of 
scientific  ethnography.  That  they  are  represented 
in  modern  times  by  the  Basques  (q.  v.)  is  how- 
ever, universally  admitted  Niehuhr  holds  that  H. 
was  originally  divided  among  two  jteoples,  the  Celts 
and  the  Ilwri,  from  a  mixture  of  whom  arose  the 
CeHU^ri  <q.  v.).  The  more  common  opinion,  how- 
ever, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  is,  that  the 
Celts  were  not  equally  al»ori^inal  with  the  Ilx'ri, 
but  invaders  from  Gaul ;  and  that  they,  rather  than 
the  Iberi,  were  victorious  in  the  strife  that  ensued. 

HISPANIO  LA  (Little  Spain).    See  Domixgo, 
Sa>\  and  Haytl 

HISTO'LOGV  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
Juntos,  a  web  or  texture,  and  lonos,  a  discourse)  is  the 
science  which  classifies  and  describes  the  structural  ; 
or  moi-pholo"v<al  elements  which  exist  in  the  solids  i 
and  fluids  oi  „.#mised  bodies.    It  is  identical  or  | 
nearly  so  with  general  minute  anatomy  and  with 
microscopic  anatomy.    Although  its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  Malpighi  (1628—16941,  who  ; 
discovered  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  Leuwenhoek  1 
(1632—1723),  who.  with  comparatively  ini]«rfect 
optical  means,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  it  never  made 
any  definite  progress  till  the  second  decennium  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  compound  microscojie 
began  to  assume  its  present  improved  form.    It  was 
by  means  of  this  microscopico-chemical  examination  1 
that  the  structure  of  the  different  horny  tissues  was 
first  clearly  exhibited,  and  it  was  thus  proved  that 
nails,  cow's  horn,  and  whalebone  are  similarly  com- 


posed of  aggregations  of  individual  cells.  Again,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  of  many 
other  structures,  chemistry  and  the  microscope 
have  been  most  usefully  combined. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  no  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  histology.  In  Germany,  it  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  Schwann,  Hewle,  Valentin, 
Remak.  Kolliker,  Virchow,  Leydig,  Frey,  and  a  host 
oi  others,  scarcely  leas  distinguished  ;  in  Holland,  it 
Las  been  actively  prosecuted  by  Douders,  Harting, 
and  others ;  Lebert,  MandL  Robin,  and  others,  have 


contributed  to  the  French  literature  of  the  subject  • 
while  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  the  names  of 
Todd  aud  Bowman,  of  Goodsir,  Queckett,  J.  H. 
Bcnnett,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Beale,  deseive 
honourable  notice. 

HIT  (the  Is  of  Herodotus),  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  and  110 
miles  west-north-west  of  the  city  oi  that  name. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1500  houses,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  fountains  of  bitumen  in  the 
neighl»ourhood.  These  fountains  or  pits  are  as 
abundantly  productive  at  the  present  day  as  they 
were  in  the  earliest  ages,  rroin  them  bitumen 
and  naphtha  are  obtained  in  great  quantity,  aud 
exported. 

HITCH,  a  knot  or  noose  by  which  one  rope  is 
fastened  to  another,  or  to  some  other  object,  as  a 
hook,  a  cleat,  a  ring,  Ac.  There  arc  many  sorts  of 
hitches — as  clove-hitch,  midshipman's  hitch,  rolling- 
hitch,  Ac.  Several  of  these  knots  will  be  described 
and  figured  uuder  Knot. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward.  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  emi- 
neut  American  c.eolo^ist,  born  at  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  May  24,  17°3,  was  head  of 
the  academy  in  his  native  place  1815—1818,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Conway  1821 — 
1825,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
Amherst  College  1S25 — 1845,  principal  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  theology  and  geology  1845—1854, 
and  still  fills  his  favourite  professorship  of  geology. 
Iu  1824,  he  published  TheUeolony  of  tlie  Connecticut 
Valley,  a  work  which  was  well  received,  and  ojnmed 
the  way  to  H.'s  advancement  In  18.W,  he  was 
appointed  a  state  geologist,  and  as  such,  made  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  geology  aud  mineralogical 
resources,  including  also  the  liotany  and  zoology,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1830  ;  of  port  of  New  York  in  1836, 
ami  of  Vermont  in  1857.  He  published  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  regarding  Massachusetts  in  18:<1 ;  aud 
after  issuing  supplementary  reports  in  1833  and  1838. 
embodied  the  whole  in  his  Final  He/iort  on  the  Geology 
of  M 'attach usttl*  (2  vols.  1841),  which  is  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject.  In  1850,  H.  M  as  ap|>ointed 
agricultural  commissioner  for  his  native  state,  and 
received  instructions  to  visit  and  examine  the  chief 
agricultural  schools  of  Europe,  which  he  did  ;  and 
subsequently  published  his  Itcport  on  t/ie  A'jricul- 
tural  School*  of  Europe,  a  valuable  work.  But  he 
has  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  the  geological 
department  of  natural  theology.  H.s  work  on 
the  connection  between  geology  and  religion—  Tks 
Jie/iijion  itf  Geoloyy  ami  to  connected  Sciences  (1851) 
— has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  H.  has  come  forward  prominently 
as  an  expositor  of  the  fossil  footprints  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  most  important  of  his  works, 
besides  those  mentioued  above,  are  Elementary 
Oeulngy,  tcith  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Dr  Pm 
Smith  (184*)),  a  work  which  has  become  extremely 
popular,  having  gone  through  25  editions  in  America, 
and  eight  in  England ;  Fomtil  Footmarks  in  the 
United  States  (1848);  Idinology  of  New  England 
(1858) 

HITOPADE'SA  (literally,  * good  advice,'  of 
'salutary  instruction,'  from  the  Sanscrit  hita,  good, 
salutary ;  and  uvadesa,  advice,  instruction)  is  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  collection  of  fables, 
the  contents  of  which  have  passed  into  almost  all 
the  civilised  literatures  of  the  earth.  The  collection 
itself,  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it,  is  founded 
on  older  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  aud  is  classed 
by  the  Hindus  among  their  ethical  works.  See 
Sassciut  Literature. 
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HITTEIiEN— HOBBES. 


HITTER  EN,  a  considerable  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  lies  about  47  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Trondhjeru,  and  is  about  30  miles  long  by 
10  miles  broad.  Pop.  about  3700,  most  of  whom 
live  by  fishing. 

IlITZIO,  Ferdtkaxd,  a  German  biblical  scholar, 
was  born  23d  June  1807,  at  Hauingen,  Baden. 
anJ.  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Halle— where  the 
influence  of  "tcsenius  determined  him  in  favour 
of  Old  listanent  studies— and  at  Oottingeu.  In 
1833,  he  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of 
theology,  with  a  special  view  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  his  lectures,  though  mainly 
devoted  to  that  department,  have  embraced  also 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  languages  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Semitic.  The  first  work  which  estab- 
lished his  fame  was  his  Uefter*elzung  u.  Auslegung 
d.  Proph.  Jemia*  (1833).  Besides  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  with  a  commentary  (18.'i5—  1S.'16),  he 
has  furnished  for  the  Extytische*  Jlamlbuch  zum 
A.  T.  the  commentaries  ou  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  (1838  ;  2d  ed.  1S51),  on  Jeremiah  (1841), 
Ezekiel  (1847),  Ecclesiastes  (1S17).  Daniel  (18.50), 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1855),  with  a  transla- 
tion of  all  the  prophetical  books  as  a  supple- 
ment (1854).  He  is  also  known  by  Die  Erfndung 
d.  Alphabets  (1840),  Die  Grab*rhrift  d.  Darius  zu 
Ncutchki-Rttstom  (1845),  Urgesch.  «.  Mythotogic  d. 
PhU'mtder  (1840),  and  by  considerable  contributions 
to  periodicals. 

HIVA-O'A,  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas 
group  in  the  Sonth  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  22  miles 
long  by  10  miles  broad.  Its  northern  point  is  said 
to  be  in  lat  9*  34'  S.,  and  in  long.  139"  4'  \V.  Pop. 
stated  at  0500. 

HI'VITES  ('Midlanders'  according  to  Ewald, 
or  '  Villagers'  according  to  Gesenius),  a  Canaanitish 
people,  who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  are  found  occupy- 
ing the  uplands  of  Ephraim,  and  later,  the  slopes  of 
Hcrmon  and  the  region  westward  towards  Tyre. 

H'LA'SSA,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  situated  on  the 
Dzangtsu,  in  lat  30"  45'  N.,  and  long.  91"  27'  E. ; 
the  largest  town  in  Central  Asia,  about  9500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the 
convents  in  and  near  it,  composing  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  the  Dalai-lama,  whose  personal 
residence  is  in  a  convent  on  the  adjacent  Mount 
Botala.  H.  is  to  Buddhism  what  Rome  is  to 
Catholicism,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  hierarchy 
of  lamas,  who,  by  means  of  the  Dalai-lama,  exercise 
priestly  control  over  nearly  all  Mongolia,  as  well  as 
Tibet.  The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  extending 
about  12  mdes  from  north  to  south,  and  about  125 
miles  in  length.  Mountains  and  hills  encircle  it.  A 
Chinese  garrison  is  quartered  near  the  Mouut  Botala, 
whose  temples  are  resplendent  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Nepaulcse 
in  1792,  no  foreigners  are  allowed  entrance  from  the 
south.    Pop.  conjectured  at  24.000. 

HO  ADLEY,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoadlcy, 
master  of  the  Norwich  Grammar  School,  and  was 
born  at  Westeili.im,  in  Kent,  November  14,  1676. 
In  1691,  he  entered  Catherine  Hall,  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  liecame  tutor  after  taking 
his  degivc  of  M.A.  In  1701.  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St  Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and  from 
this  time  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  contro- 
versial writer.  His  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,  appeared  in  1703,  which, 
like  all  his  other  performances,  though  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  educated  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  exactly  the  reverse  to  tho  great 
1>ody  of  the  clergy,  both  established  and  dissenting. 
Next  year,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Peter-le- 


Poor,  London,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr  Atterbury  (q.  v.)  on  the  extent 
of  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power  by  ecclesi- 
astics. This  contest  was  conducted  by  H.  in  such  s 
way  as  to  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  tht  House  of 
Commons,  who,  in  their  address  to  the  queen  (Anne), 
referred  to  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liln-rty.  In  1710, 
H.  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stre».tham,  in 
Surrey  ;  and  in  1715,  when  the  accession  of  George  L 
had  secured  the  triumph  of  Whig  principle-*,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
never  visited  this  see,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  '  jwuty 
fury.'  He  was,  however,  far  from  remaining  idle. 
In  1717,  he  preached  before  the  king  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  4  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Christ  ha- 1  not 
delegated  his  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He  carried  out  this  idea  to  great  length,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  lieet  and  safest  ground 
to  take  np  in  attempting  to  refute  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters.  Hence  originated  the 
famous  Bangorian  Controversy,  regarding  which 
Hal  lam  says,  that  it  was  'managed,  perhaps  on 
both  sides,  with  all  the  chicanery  of  polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  l>oth  from  its  tediousness, 
and  from  the  manifest  unwillingness  of  the  dis- 
putants to  speak  ingenuously  what  they  meant' 
H.'s  principal  opponent  waR  William  1-aw.  HaJhun 
speaks  of  having  read  forty  or  fifty  pamphlet*  on 
the  question.  Iu  1721,  H.  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  Hereford  ;  in  1723,  to  that  of  Salisbury  ;  and 
in  1734,  to  that  of  Winchester.  In  1735.  he  pub- 
lished a  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and  iu  1754 — 1755,  two  volumes 
of  sermons,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  He  died 
April  17,  1701,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 

HOANG-HO.    See  Hwako-ho. 

HOAR-FROST.   S.  e  Dew. 

H O  A  RSENESS.    See  Throat,  Diseases  or. 

HO'BART  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania,  stands  on  the  Derwcnt.  near  its 
entrance  into  Storm  Bav,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island.  It  is  in  lat.  42'  53'  S.,  and  long.  147'  21'  E, 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  52*°3,  being 
42°1  in  winter,  and  63"  1  in  summer.  According  to 
the  latest  returns,  the  population  is  al«mt  20,000. 
Besides  the  official  buildings,  which  it  possesses  as 
the  seat  of  government,  H  T.  has  a  college  and 
several  public  schools ;  and  its  naturally  excellent 
harlwur  is  l>ordered  by  a  noble  quay,  along  which 
ships  of  the  largest  size  can  lie. 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Malmeshury,  on 
the  5th  April  15S8,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  went  t<>  Oxford, 
aud  was  put  through  the  usual  course  of  Aris- 
totelian logic  and  physics.  His  instructions  in  the 
syllogism  he  afterwards  held  in  very  small  estima- 
tion. At  the  age  of  tweuty,  baring  taken  his  decree 
and  quitted  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  t<>  Lord 
Hardwickc,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son,  this  Wing  the  commencement  of 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  great  family  which 
lasted  through  his  long  life. 

In  1610,  he  went  abroad  with  his  pupil,  and  made 
the  tour  of  Prance  and  Italy.  After  his  return,  he 
still  continued  to  live  with  the  Devonshire  family, 
and  his  residence  in  London  afforded  him  •  !>|«.>'r- 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Bacon,  Raleigh, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  Meantime,  he  was  occupied  with  1  is 
classical  political,  and  philosnphical  studio  and 
prepared  for  publication  his  first  work,  a  translation 
of  Thncydides,  which  came  out  in  1628,  he  having 
now  attained  the  mature  ago  of  forty. 
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HOBBY  HOCHTTEIM. 


The  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  died  in  1626,  and  '  of  the  Civil  Ware.    He  died  on  the  4th  September 


1679,  in  hiii  92d  year. 

HOBBY  (Falco  tubbuteu),  a  small  species  of 
falcon,  a  native  of  all  or  most  jwrte  of  Europe,  am' 
of  many  jKvrts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  in  it* 
utmost  length,  about  12  or  14  inches.  It  is  grayish- 
black  or  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parte, 


the  young  earl,  Hobl>cs's  pupil,  in  1628,  he  was 

plunged  in  great  grief,  and  took  the  opportunity 

afforded  him  of  going  abroad  with  the  sou  of  Sir 

Gervase  Clifton,  and  remained  some  time  in  France. 

In  1631,  however,  his  connection  with  the  Devon- 

ihire  family  was  resumed.     By  the  desire  of  the 

dowager-conntess,  he  undertook  the  education  of 

the  young  earl,  the  son  of  the  former  pupil,  then 

only  thirteen.    In  IC'14,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 

on  this  occasion  was  much  in  the  society  of  Father 

Menteune.    He  returned  to  England  in  1637.  He 

•eetns  then  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  compo- 

litmn  of  his  first  original  work,  entitled  KUmettia 

PhiloAiph'tcti  iU  Ci'r*.  which  was  printed  in  Paris  in 

164i    This  is  the  first  exposition  that  he  gave  of 

his  moral  and  political  philosophy.   His  advocacy  of 

pure  and  unrestrained  monarchy  as  the  best  jtossible 

form  of  government,  with  an  absolute  submission 

on  the  part  of  the  subjects  lx>th  in  law  and  in 

morality  and  religion  to  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
has  probably  given  more  general  offence  than  any 
political  theory  ever  projiounded.  It  has  l«en  made 
the  subject  not  merely  of  incessant  attack,  but  of 
gross  misrepresentation.  He  published  soon  after 
two  small  treatises,  entitled  Human  XtUurr,  and 
Dt  Cor/tore  Politico.  The  first  contains  his  views  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  entitles  him  to 
be  considered  as  the  father  of  modern  systematic 
psychology.  Although  the  work  is  valuable  in 
itself,  he  still  considers  it  as  a  prelude  to  the  other 
treatise,  Dt  Corj>ore  Politico,  or  on  the  nature 
of  society,  which  is  here  handled  for  the  second 
time  by  him,  and  in  much  the  same  strain.  He 
goes  over  the  whole  ground  a  third  time  in  the 
liteiathan,  published  in  1651,  the  fullest  and  perhaps  at  partridge*. 

the  best  known  cx,>osition  of  his  views  on  mind,  HO'BOKEN,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United  States, 
polities,  moral*,  and  religion.  Here  he  contends  as  America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River! 
before  in  favour  of  pure  monarchy,  which  he  repre-  0pI>08jte  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
sents  to  have  grown  out  of  a  primitive  contract  several  steam-ferries.  It  has  beautiful  pleasure- 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  moved  by  grounds,  called  the  Elvsian  Fields,  and  heights  which 
the  desire  to  esca,*  from  all  the  evils  of  a  state  of  afford  a  tine  of  the  citiea  of  New  York  and 

nature,  which  is  a  state  of  war    He  is  far  from  Brooklyn,  harbour,  and  fortifications.    It  is  a  great 

1  °\  llL  T  J**'  1-     !nJ°lnt  8nmmer  rwM)rt' and  h  ™Pidly  l**°™°g  •»  important 
up-n  the  monarch  a  government  according  to  just  city.    Pop>  about  10  (WU. 

laws,  ami  considers  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  * 

obtained  by  the  government  of  a  single  person,  I  HOCHE,  Lazare,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
whose  selfish  aims  must  be  sooner  satiated  than  if  Zcn<1™*  of  the  French  republic,  was  born  25th  June 
the  ?upreme  power  were  distributed  in  a  number  of  17G?»  at  Montreuil,  a  faubourg  of  Versailles.  In 
hanja,  j  178o,  he  entered  the  army,  rapidly  obtained  pro- 

motion, and  was  raised,  in  1793,  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.    Here  he  was  opposed 


feather  edged  with  yellowish-white,  and  the 
form  is  very  elegant  The  H.  is  occasionally  seen 
iu  Britain,  but  is  rare— rarer  now  than  it  seenis  to 
have  l>een  in  former  times.  It  was  often  employed 
iu  falconry,  and  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons  and  even 


After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
16441,  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  from  his  dread  of 
the  civil  troubles.  In  1647,  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.,  and  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  that  prince ;  but  the  obnoxious  character  of  his 
writings,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the 
Ltv'utthiin,  so  oflended  the  royalist  clergy,  in 
common  with  all  other  sects,  that  Charles  was 
induce* I  to  part  with  him  ;  and  he  himself,  Wing 
constitutionally  timid,  took  the  alarm  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  abruptly  fled  from  Paris  to 
England.  In  England,  he  found  himself  safe,  the 
Protestant  government  according  him  the  most 
ample  federation.  Very  different  was  his  position 
affe-r  the  'glorious'  restoration  of  his  own  friends; 
for  although  Charles  granted  him  a  pension  of  £1(XJ 
a  year,  the  dislike  to  his  views  was  so  general  that 
they  were  condemned  by  parliament  iu  166G,  and 
he  was  even  in  danger  of  still  severer  measures. 
His  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  no 
doubt  a  ]KJwerful  protectiou  to  him.  His  old  age 
was  fruitful  in  additions  to  his  writings,  and  was 
marked  by  some  sharp  controversies.     His  last 


to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  by  him  rej>eatedly  defeated. 
He  was  more  successful  against  tin  Austrian*,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  Al*  vce.  His  next  important  service 
whs  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee, 
which  he  accomplished  in  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
manner.  After  having  been  Bent,  in  the  winter  of 
17%,  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  on  his  return  ap|>ointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuae,  On  the  18th  April  1797,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Neuwied,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  battles,  when  his  career  was  stopped 
by  the  armistice  concluded  between  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  Bonaparte  at  Leoben.  After  the  18th 
Fructidor,  he  wa*  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  camp  at 
Wetzlar,  and  died  18th  September  1797. 

HO  CHHEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  situated  on  an  elevation  sloping  down  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  about  three  miles  from 
Mainz  on  the  road  to  Frankfurt.  The  sunny  slopes 
which  here  skirt  the  Main  produce  excellent  wine 
of  several  varieties,  which  go  by  the  geuend  name 


works  were  a  translation  of  Homer,  and  a  History  I  of  11 ocJUteimer ;  from  this  comes  the  English  name 
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Hock,  now  given  indiscriminately  to  all  wines  from 
the  Rhine  regions. 

HO'CHKIRCH,  or  HOCHKIRCHEN,  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  half-way 
tietwecn  Bautzen  and  Lobau,  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  tho  Austrians  and  Prussians  (14th 
October  1758)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  30,<M)0  strong,  having 
taken  up  an  almost  untenable  position  at  H.,  was 
attacked  at  five  a.  m.,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  by 
Marshal  Daun,  with  60,000  Austrians,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Dresa.  Here  he  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Areraberg,  and  after 
a  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration,  again  retired. 
He  lost  90IK)  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  Ml 
cannons.  He  himself,  and  almost  all  his  generals, 
were  wounded.  The  Austrians  lost  8000  men.  On 
20th  and  21st  May  1813,  a  series  of  battles  took 
place  here  between  the  French  and  allies.  See 
Bautzkn. 

HO'CHSTADT.   See  Blenheim. 

HODGKINSON,  Eaton,  professor  of  the 
mechanics  of  engineering  in  University  College, 
Loudou,  and  the  chief  authority  on  the  application 
of  iron  to  architecture  and  engineering,  was  born  at 
Anderton,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire,  26th  February 
1789.  At  the  age  of  '21,  he  settled  in  Manchester, 
and  there  commenced  the  study  of  mechanics.  At 
this  time  the  priucipal  authority  on  iron  beams 
was  Tredgold  (q.  v.),  but  his  theories  were  over- 
turned by  H.,  who  satisfactorily  established  a 
theory  of  his  own  on  this  subject.  H.  next  made 
a  series  of  227  exjwritnonts  on  the  strength  of 
pillars,  and  here  again  his  opinions  came  into 
collision  with  those  of  Tredgold,  Moselcy,  &c,  and 
with  the  same  triumphant  result.  Almost  all  these 
researches  were  carried  on  in  conjunction  with, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  Mr  Fairbairu  (q.  v.).  For 
his  important  ex|>erimeuts  and  calculations,  ami 
general  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  he  received  a  first-class  medal  at 
Paris  in  1855.  His  investigations  are  in  general 
Scattered  through  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (see 
especially  vols.  iv.  and  v.),  and  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Manchester  Society  (the  most  important  of 
which  are  in  the  volumes  for  1822,  second  series, 
and  1831).  He  also  edited  TrcdgM  on  the  Strength 
of  Cant  Iron,  adding  a  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining his  own  theories  (1842— 1846).  H.  died 
in  June  1861,  at  Broughton,  near  Manchester.  See 
Strength  ok  Materials,  and  Tubular  Bridges. 

HODO'METER  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  distance  travelled  over  by  any  conveyance,  and 
consists  of  an  arrangemeut  of  toothed  wheels,  like 
clock-work,  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  machine,  and 
connected  with  the  axle,  from  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  it.  An  index  and  dial  shew  the 
exact  distauce  the  vehicle  has  travelled. 

HOE,  an  implement  of  gardening  and  of  agricul- 
ture used  for  stirring  the  soil,  drawing  up  earth  to 
plauts,  thinning  plants  in  drills,  clearing  the  ground 
of  weeds,  &c  There  are  many  forms  of  this  imple- 
ment, all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  two  classes — 
draw-hoes  and  thrust- hots,  the  former  having  the 
blade  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle;  the 
latter  almost  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  The 
thrust-hoc,  or  Dutch  Hoc,  is  chiefly  used  for  killing 
weeds,  and  for  Btirring  ground  to  a  very  slight 
depth.  The  draw-hoe,  although  much  used  as  an 
implement  of  gardening,  is  scarcely  used  in  Britain 
as  an  agricultural  implement,  except  for  the 
thinning  (singling)  of  turnips,  in  which  it  is  always 
employed.  But  in  some  countries  it  is  very 
extensively  used  in  place  of  the  spade.   In  some 


parts  of  the  West  Indies  almost  all  the  tillage 
of  the  ground  is  done  by  the  hoe.  It  is  more 
adapted  than  the  spade  to  the  use  of  labourers 
whose  feet  are  not  provided  with  shoes.  Hoes 
intended  for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
plough  and  spade,  are  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  those  used  in  British  gardening,  and  are  raised 
much  higher,  and  brought  down  to  the  ground  with 
greater  force,  somewhat  like  the  pickaxe.  Hoes  for 
stirring  very  stiff  soils  are  sometimes  made  with 
prongs  instead  of  a  blade. 

In  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  present  day, 
implements  called  If  arse-hoes  are  extensively  used. 
They  are  intended  for  purposes  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  thrust-hoe,  and  may  be  generally 
described  as  consisting  of  thrust-hoe  blades,  vari- 
ously modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame  in  order  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Various  contrivances  are 
employed  to  accommodate  the  blades  to  inequalities 
of  surface,  &c.  Horse-hoes  can  only  be  employed 
for  crops  sown  in  drills  ;  and  the  drills  must  be 
perfectly  parallel,  if  more  than  one  interval  is  to 
be  cleaned  and  stirred  at  one*.  With  the  sowing 
machines  now  in  use,  however,  this  is  secured.  In 
turniji-husbaiidry,  a  horse-hoc  with  several  blades 
is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from  one 
interval. 

HOE'S  MACHINE.    See  Printtno. 

HOEVEN,  Jan  Van  der,  an  eminent  living 
Dutch  naturalist  He  was  born  in  1S01  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  after  studying  medicine  at  Leyden,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  Lis  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  zoology  in  the  university 
of  Leyden— an  office  which  he  Rtill  holds.  His 
mast  important  work  is  his  Handhoek  der  Dier- 
kunde  (Leyden,  1827—1833.  in  2  vols.),  of  which 
a  second  edition,  entirely  recast,  appeared  in  1S46; 
a  German  translation  was  published  in  1848  ;  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  title  Hamlfioak  of  Zoology,  was  issued, 
with  important  additions,  both  by  the  author  and 
the  editor,  in  1856—1858.  The  fact  that  most  of 
his  works  arc  memoirs,  aud  written  in  Dutch,  U  a 
great  check  to  their  general  perusal  by  English  and 
French  naturalists. 

Jan  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother, 
Cornelius  Pruts  Van  der  Hoeven,  who  ie  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works,  amongst 
whirh  may  be  especially  mentioned  De  ff'mtorui 
M«licina>  (Leyden,  1842),  and  De  Ilmtoria  MorUrun 
(Leyden.  1846). 

HOF,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  in  Upjier  Frauconia.  is  situated  m  a 
fruitful  district  on  the  Saale,  32  miles  north-east 
of  Bayreuth.  Besides  extensive  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  linen  aud  woollen  fabrics,  an  impor- 
tant transit  trade,  arising  from  its  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  railway  connecting 
that  country  with  Saxony,  is  here  carried  on.  Iron 
and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
855U 

HOFER,  Andreas,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the 
Tvrolese,  was  lwrn  at  St  Leonard,  in  the  valley 
of  Passeyr,  22d  November  1767.  In  1706,  he  l*d 
a  body  of  Tyrolese  against  the  French  on  the  hike 
of  Garda;  in  1808.  secret  deputies,  among  who-n 
was  H.,  arrived  at  Vienna,  to  represent  to  the 
Archduke  John  the  sufferings  of  the  jHx>ple,  and 
their  wish  to  be  reunited  to  Austria.  Bv  the  desire 
of  the  archduke,  Baron  von  Hormayr  sketched  f  * 
them  a  plan  of  au  insurrection,  which  met  wi.h 
such  success  that,  in  three  days,  from  the  1 1th  1 1 
the  13th  of  April  1809,  nearly  the  whole  country 
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*u  liberated.    Napoleon,  however,  was  victorious 
is  Austria,  and  at  once  marched  three  armies  to 
the  Tyrol,  to  subdue  the  rebellious  peasantry,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrian*,  in  accordance 
with  the  armistice  of  Znaim  (July  12,  1809).  At 
first,  H.  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of 
Paaseyr;  hut  when  Spechhacher,  Joachim  Haspinger, 
a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Mayer,  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  imputation,  renewed  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  H.  issued  from 
hi*  retreat,  and  took  the  leadership  of  the  Tyrolese. 
At  the  battle  fought  on  the  12th  of  August  on  the 
Iselberg,  Lefebvre  was  driven  from  the  TyroL  H. 
continued  to  conduct  the  civil  and  military  admin- 
istration, till  the  j»eace  of  Vienna  ( 14th  Octol>er). 
The  French  and  Bavarians  jwiured,  for  the  thin!  or 
fourth  time,  into  the  country,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  H.  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  conceal- 
ment After  a  lapse  of  two  months,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  a  priest  named 
Douay,  conveyed  to  Mantua,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot,     rhc  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  20th  February  1810.    His  family  were 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  181!),  and  his  sun  ennobled. 
A  statue  of  H.,  executed  by  Sehaller,  was  erected 
in  1S34  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  at  Inns- 
bruck, near  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L 
HOFFMANN,  Friedkich,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  last  century,  was  l>orn  at 
Halle  in  1660,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1742.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  lost  his  parents,  who  died  from 
tvphus  fever,  and  very  shortly  after  wan  Is  becanio 
deprived  by  a  fire  of  the  small  patrimony  that 
devolved  to  him.    Undismayed,  however,  by  these 
misfortunes,  he  repaired  in  1G78  to  Jena,  to  study 
medicine,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to 
become  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  chemist  Gaspard 
Cramer.     He  commenced  practice  at  Minden  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  had  influential  connections, 
snd  where  in  a  very  short  time  he  acquired  a 
hurh  reputation.    After  a  residence  of  little  more 
tlian  two  years  in  Minden,  during  which  time  he 
visited  Holland  and  England,  he  removed  to  Halber- 
rtadt.    In  1693,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  apj>ointed  H.  to  the 
professorship  of  medicine  in  the  newly  constituted 
university  of  Halle.    It  was  on  his  recommendation 
that  the  celebrated  Stahl  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  his 
Mlow-student  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became 
his  great  rival,  was  ap]>ointed  one  of  his  colleagues. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  he  returned 
to  Halle;  and  although  he  sulieequently  attended 
the  king  at  Berlin  during  a  long  illness,  Halle  was 
bis  place  of  residence  during  the  remainder  of  his 


As  a  physician  and  a  medical  teacher,  H.  enjoyed 
a  celebrity  second  only  to  Boerhaave,  who  con- 
temporaneously occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  at 
Leyden.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  his 
special  doctrines,  which,  although  they  long  sur- 
vived his  time,  are  now  of  little  practical  value. 
Haller  asserts  that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  secret  remedies,  one  of  which  (although 
its  composition  is  now  known)  is  still  designated 
Hoffmann's  Anodyne  Liquor  (q.  v.). 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  greatest  is  his  Medi- 
dma  Rational**  Systematica  (Halle,  1718—17*1,  9 
vols.  4to),  which  occupied  him  for  more  than  twenty  I 
years,  and  was  concluded  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
complete  works  have  none  through  various  editions. 
His  Optra  Omnia  Physko-medwL,  Denuo  fieinsa, 
Cemcta  ei  Aucta,  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1640,  \ 


in  six  folio  volumes,  and  were  reprinted  after  his 
death  with  five  supplementary  volumes  of  previously 
unpublished  Opuscula.  These  were  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  174.5,  in  17  volumes  4to,  and  twice 
subsequently  at  Naples  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

HOFMANN,  August  Wilhelm,  F.R.S.,  a  dis- 
tinguished living  chemist,  born  at  Giessen  in  1813. 
After  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
he  became  assistant  to  Liebig  in  the  Giessen  Labor 
atory,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
of  Bonn.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
was  established  in  London  in  1845.  H.  was  recom- 
mended by  Liebhz  as  highly  qualified  for  the  import- 
ant post  of  sutierintendent  to  the  new  institution. 
This  college,  winch  has  since  merged  into  the  Labor- 
atory of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  is  still  under 
his  direction,  and  owes  much  of  its  high  character 
to  his  teaching  and  his  scientific  reputation. 

On  the  elevation  of  Professor  Graham  from  the 
post  of  chemist  to  the  Mint  to  the  olliee  of  master 
of  that  institution,  H.  was  ap|>ointed  his  successor. 
His  chemical  knowledge  has  been  applied  to  several 
imjwrtant  practical  points,  amongst  which  may  be 
especially  noticed  his  examination  of  the  waters  of 
London,  conducted  by  order  of  government.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr  Berne  Jones,  he  has  edited  the 
later  editions  of  Fowncs's  Manual  of 'Chemistry.  His 
numerous  contributions  to  the  A nnalen  dcr  Chemie 
un<l  Pharmaa'e,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  ami  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Pojtal  Society,  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  very 
highest  departments  of  organic  chemistry ;  and  in 
1854  a  royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
Memoirs  o»  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  the  Organic 
Base*,  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction* 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society.  H. 
is  now  president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  these  researches  tliat  he  dis- 
covered in  coal-naphtha  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  new 
colours  mauve  and  magenta,  which  had  previously 
l>een  only  obtained  from  indigo.  His  latest  publica- 
tion (1862)  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  on  these  two  popular  dyes. 

HOFFMANN'S  ANODYNE  LIQUOR  is  the 
old  name  for  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
Ether  of  the  London  pharmacope  ia,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  ether,  alcohol,  and  ethereal  oil.  It  is  often 
prescribed  with  laudanum,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
nausea  which  the  opium  preparations  frequently 
excite,  and  may  l»e  given  in  water,  unassociated  with 
anything  else,  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in 
doses  varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

HO'FWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  situated  six  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  been  long  famous 
as  the  seat  of  the  educational  and  agricultural 
institution  founded  here  by  the  late  M.  Fellenl>erg 
(q.  v.).  The  institution  is  now  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  Dr  Edward  MUller. 

HOG  (Sus),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  family  Suidm  (q.  v.).  The  neck  is 
carried  straight  forward  from  the  trunk,  and  is 
very  thick  and  strong.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and 
mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles,  among  which  a 
short  curled  hair  is  often  also  found.  The  bristles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  generally  become  a  mane  in 
wild  hogs,  and  particularly  in  the  males,  althoiigh, 
in  domestication,  this  tends  to  disap[>car.  The 
muzzle  is  elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  movable 
cartilaginous  disc,  furnished,  as  in  the  mole,  with 
a  sjHJcial  small  bone,  and  used,  along  with  the  tusks, 
as  an  implement  for  turning  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
roots  and  other  food.  There  are  6  incisors,  2  canine 
teeth,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  incisors 
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projecting  forwards;  the  canine  teeth  long  and 
strong,  projecting  and  curved,  becoming  formidable 
tusks  in  wild  Iwars,  and  large  and  powerful  even  in 
the  females  in  a  wild  state.  The  feet  have  each  four 
t  ■<-.  the  lateral  ones  small,  and  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  all  separately  hoofed.  The  tail  is  short. 
The  stomach  sheWB  mere  traces  of  division.  The 
food  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but  perhaps  no  animals  may 
more  properly  be  called  omnivorouB  ;  and  although, 
even  In  a  wild  state,  hogs  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  beasts  of  prey,  they  not  unfrequently, 
even  in  domestication,  kill  and  eat  small  animals 
that  come  in  their  way,  ns  many  a  housewife  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  resjiect  to  chickens. — 
The  Common  Hog  [S.  scrofa)  appears  to  be  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  domesticated 
Bwine  were  found  by  the  first  navigators  in  many 
of  th«  islands  of  the  southern  seas.  The  wild  boar 
is  still  found  in  the  forests  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of  those  of 
Britain,  where  it  was  protected  by  ganie-laws  in 
the  10th  and  11th  centuries;  but  at  what  time  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  wild  animal  in  Britain  is  uncer- 
tain. The  adult  males,  in  a  wild  state,  are  generally 
solitary  ;  the  females  and  young  gregarious  ;  and 
when  assailed  by  wolves  or  other  Iteasts  of  prey, 
wild  swine  defend  themselves  vigorously,  the  stronger 
animals  placing  themselves  in  the  front,  and  the 
weaker  seeking  shelter  in  the  rear.  The  chase  of 
the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of 
Europe  or  of  India,  pirtieularly  when  carried  on 
without  the  rifle,  and  on  horseback  with  the  spear 
('  pig-sticking ').  The  speed  of  the  animal  iB  very 
considerable,  and  the  chase  sometimes  extends  to 
six  or  seven  miles.  Although  the  use  of  its  flesh 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  the 
hog  lias  been  a  domesticated  animal  from  a  very 
early  Jieriod,  aud  its  flesh  constitutes  a  largo  part 
of  the  food  of  many  nations.  The  fecundity  of 
the  hog  is  great ;  with  proiier  treatment,  it  will 
produce  two  litters  annually,  generally  of  4 — 8  pigs 
each,  although  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
14  in  a  litter.  Vast  quantities  of  the  flesh  are 
consumed  in  various  forms  in  the  British  Islands 
and  North  America,  as  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  bacon, 
ham,  Ac.  Brawn  (q.  v.)  is  an  esteemed  English 
luxury.  The  fat  of  the  hog,  which  is  produced  in 
a  thick  layer  under  the  skin,  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  of  various  use  under  the  name  of  Lard 
(q.  v.).  The  skin  of  the  hog  is  made  into  leather, 
which  is  particularly  esteemed  for  saddles.  The 
bristles,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar,  are  much 
used  for  brushmaking. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog, 
of  which  some  have  erect,  and  some  jwndent  ears ; 
and  those  are  most  esteemed  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  departure  from  the  wild  type,  in  shorter  aud 
leas  powerful  limbs,  less  muscular  and  more  rounded 
forms,  Ac.  The  ClfttMM  breed  and  the  NeajxAitan 
have  been  of  great  use  in  the  crossing  and  improving 
of  the  breeds  commonly  reared  in  Britain,  giving 
rise  to  the  improved  white  and  black  breeds  respec- 
tively. Hogs  are  profitably  kept  wherever  there  is 
much  vegetable  refuse  on  which  to  feed  them,  as  by 
cottagers  having  gardens,  farmers,  millers,  brewers, 
Ac,  They  are  often  allowed  to  roam  over  fallow 
ground,  which  thev  grub  up  for  roots,  and  over 
stubble- fields,  which  they  gleau  very  thoroughly. 
They  are  also  fed  in  woods  an  ancient  practice- 
where  they  consume  acorns,  becchmast,  and  the 
like.  When  they  are  fed,  as  iB  sometimes  the  case, 
chiefly  on  animal  garbage,  their  flesh  is  less  palatable 
and  less  wholesome. 

The  hog  has  a  reputation  which  it  does  not 
deserve,  of  peculiar  iilthiness  of  habits.    It  is  true 


that  it  wallows  in  the  mire,  as  the  other  paehyder. 
mata  also  do,  to  cool  itself  and  to  provide  itself 
with  a  protection  against  insects,  and  it  searches  for 
food  in  any  puddle  ;  but  its  sleeping-place  is,  if 
]>ossible,  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  too  common 
tilthiness  of  pigsties  is  rather  the  fatdt  of  their 
owners  than  of  their  occupants;  aud  a  clean  and  dry 
sleeping-place  is  of  great  importance  to  the  prontable 
keeping  of  hogs. 

The  hog  is  not  inferior  to  other  quadruped* 
generally  in  intelligence.  It  can  be  easily  rendered 
very  tame  and  familiar.  Its  acuteness  of  scent  hai 
been  turned  to  account  in  making  it  search  for 
truffles ;  and  an  iustance  is  on  record  of  a  pig 
having  been  used  as  a  iwinter,  in  which  service  it 
learned  to  acquit  itself  extremely  welL  Instances 
have  occurred  of  the  use  of  the  hog  as  a  beast  of 
draught 

The  forests  of  the  island  of  Paima  or  New  Guinea 
produce  a  species  or  variety  of  hog  (&  Papuriui»\, 
more  widely  different  from  the  common  hog  than 
its  breeds  are  from  one  another.  It  is  IS  or  20 
inches  high,  with  short  ears,  and  very  short  taiL 
The  colour  is  mostly  brown.  The  Papuans  have  not 
properly  domesticated  this  animal,  although  they 
often  trap  the  young  ones  and  keep  them  till  ready 
to  Ihj  killed  for  use.    The  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

The  Babyroussa  (q.  v.)  is  another  and  very  remark, 
able  siiecics  of  hog. 

The  Boxh  Vark,  or  Bush  Hog  of  South  Africa 
(Choir  opotamtu  African**),  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  high,  covered  with  long  bristles;  it  has 
projecting  tusks,  a  large  callous  protuberance  on 
each  cheek,  and  long  sharp  tufted  ears.  It  is 
gregarious,  subsists  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  and 
makes  destructive  inroads  on  cultivated  fielda 

HOG  PLUM,  SPANISH  PLUM,  and  BRAZI- 
LIAN  PLUM,  names  given  in  the  West  Indka 
aud  other  tropical  countries  to  the  fruit  of  eertaia 
species  of  Sjtottdias.  The  genus  Spomiitu  belong! 
to  the  natural  order  Anacurdiace,^  or,  according 
to  some  botanists,  to  a  small  order  called  £/»»- 
diacnr,  differing  from  Anucardiacea  in  the  want 


of  a  resinous  juice,  and  in  the  drupe  having  a  sot 
with  2 — 5  cells  and  seeds,  instead  of  one  cell 
and  one  seed.  The  species  of  Spondins  are  trees 
and  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  a 
terminal  leaflet,  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles. 
Some  of  them  produce  very  pleasant  fruits,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  S.  purpurea  and  6".  /«/«; 
the  species  generally  called  Hoa  Plum  in  the 
West  Indies,  t>ecausc  they  arc  a  common  food  of 
hogs,  which  revel  in  their  abundauce.  S.  pur- 
purea has  fruit  about  an  inch  in  length,  ovate  oc 
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oblong,  parole  or  variegated  with  yellow  ;  the  pulp 
yellow,  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  acid  and 
aromatic  taste.  The  fruit  of  S.  tuberosa,  called 
bcBirzEiRO  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  ia  alwut  twice 
the  siie  of  a  large  gooseberry,  oblong,  yllowiBh, 
with  a  leathery  skin  and  sweetish  acid  pulp.  A 
much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared  of  milk, 
curd*,  sugar,  and  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  from  which 
al*>  a  refreshing  beverage  is  made  for  use  in  fevers. 
Th«  tree  ia  remarkable  for  the  numerous  round 
Mick  tubers — about  eight  inches  in  diameter — 
which  it  produces  on  its  widely  spreading  roots, 
and  which  are  very  cellular,  and  full  of  water. 
They  are  evidently  intended  for  the  wants  of  the 
tree  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  often  dug  out  by 
traTellprs  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  of  which  each 
tuber  vidds  about  a  pint—  Closely  allied  to  Spondias 
Uthe  genus  Poupartio,  to  which  belongs  the  Vl  or 
Tahiti  Apple,  formerly  Spondiai  dulcis,  a  very  fine 
fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

HOG  RAT,  or  HUTIA  (Capt-omys),  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Murult,  differing  from 
rata  in  having  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw,  with  liut  crowns.  The  tail  is  round  and  slightly 
hairy,  and  ia  used  for  support  in  sitting  erect,  as 
by  kangaroos,  and  for  aid  in  climbing  trees,  in  which 
these  animals  are  very  expert.  They  make  much 
use  of  their  fore-paws,  as  of  hands.  Their  food  is 
entirely  vegetable.  They  are  natives  of  Cuba,  where 
they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods.  They 
were  much  used  as  food  by  the  alwrijrinea.  The 
beat  known  species  ia  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit 

HOGARTH,  Wiixiam,  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  London  in  the  year  1697, 
»<>r\ed  his  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith  in 
Cranbourne  Street,  named  Ellis  Gamble,  and  next 
tfudied  for  some  time  under  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
the  historical  painter,  but  not  with  any  marked 
iiiccess.  AWt  1720,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  his 
first  employment  was  to  engrave  coats  of  arms, 
crests,  shop-bills,  Ac.,  after  which  he  undertook  to 
execute  plates  for  booksellers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  prints  illustrative  of  Hudibras  (Lond.  1726). 
He  now  tried  his  hand  at  portrait-painting,  and 
aoon  had  ample  employment,  though  he  never  cared 
anything  for  this  branch  of  art  In  1730,  he 
married  (clandestinely)  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill.  and  soon  after  began  to  display  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  representing  m  pictures  the 
follies  and  vices  of  his  time.  In  1733,  appeared  his 
'  Harlot's  Progress,'  a  series  of  six  pictures,  which, 
like  his  other  works,  were  engraved  by  himself.  ^  It 
was  these  enflpavings,  and  not  the  original  paint- 
ings, that  made  H.  a  rich  man,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  carriage  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  The 
'Harlot's  Progress'  was  followed  by  other  moral 
histories  and  satirical  representations  of  vice  and 
follv,  snch  as  '  The  Rake's  Progress,'  published  in 
ei^ht  engravings,  'Southwark  Fair,'  'A  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,*  •The  Distressed  Poet,'  and 
'  Strolling  Actresses  in  a  Barn.'  The  success  of  these 
was  great,  and  inspired  H.  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  also  win  a  reputation  as  an  historical  painter. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  recovered 
fmra  his  delusion,  and  returned  to  the  path  which 
nature  had  appointed  him.  In  1741,  he  published 
'The  Enraged  Musician  in  1745,  'Marriage  a  la 
Mode,'  in  a  series  of  six  engravings,  the  pictures  j 
for  which  were  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery  ;  [ 
and  in  1748.  4  The  March  to  Finchley.'  In  1753,  he  | 
published  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  a  work  which  | 
excited  much  opposition  and  ridicnle,  and  H.  is  | 
generally  held  to  be  erroneous  in  the  conclusions  i 
at  which  he  arrives.  In  1755  appeared  'Four I 
Prints  of  an  Election;'  and  in  1762,  'The  Times,'  | 
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a  cutting  satire  upon  Pitt  He  died  in  1764, 
and  was  buried  at  Chiswick,  where  a  handsome) 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an 
inscription  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In  the  technical 
part  of  his  art,  H.  was  lojig  thought  not  to  have 
excelled,  but  modern  opinion  is  more  favourable  in 
this  respect  There  has  never,  however,  been  any 
but  one  opinion  regarding  the  greatness  of  hia 
thought  and  iuvention,  and  his  deep  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  his  time  and  country.  The 
moral  of  his  satire  is  always  stern,  true,  and 
unmistakable.  A  handsome  edition  of  his  works 
from  the  original  plates,  retouched  by  Heath,  was 
published  by  Nichols  (3  vols.  Lond.  1S20— 1822)  ; 
others  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1831—1835;  3d.  edit 
1841),  and  at  Stuttgart  (1839-1840). 

HOGG,  James,  a  Scottish  poet  waa  bom  in  the 
district  known  as  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirk- 
shire, in  1772,  and  was  at  school  for  two  or  three 
winters  before  he  reached  the  a«e  of  eight  At 
that  early  ajze,  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of 
shepherd.  His  first  Bong  appeared  anonymously 
in  1801,  and  having  gone  shortly  after  to  sell  hia 
employer's  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  ne  threw  off  1000 
copies  of  verses  which  he  had  written.  In  the  same 
summer,  Scott  visited  the  Ettrick  Forest  in  search 
of  materials  for  his  Border  Minstrelstf,  when  H. 
made  hia  acquaintance,  and  placed  in  his  possession 
a  number  of  ballads,  taken  down  from  the  reci- 
tation of  persons  resident  in  the  district,  which 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy, 
in  1803.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  The 
Mountain  Bard,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  two  prizes  for  essays  he  received  from  the 
Highland  Society,  amounted  to  £300.  With  this 
sum  he  took  a  farm,  which  proved  a  disastrous 
speculation.  In  1810,  he  began  a  course  of  regular 
authorship.  In  1S13,  his  poem  The  Quern's  Wake 
appeared.  In  1814,  he  married;  and  although  he 
afterwards  went  to  live  on  a  farm  given  to  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  he  busies  himself  more  with 
books  and  booksellers  than  with  sheep  and  grazing. 
His  pen  was  profitable,  which  was  more  than  he 
could  bring  his  farm  to  be.  He  died  at  Altrive, 
on  the  21st  November  1835.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, comprising,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, Modoc  of  the  Moor,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun, 
The  JncobUe  Jttlies  of  Scotland,  Quern  Hynde,  The 
Border  Garland  ;  and  some  songs  of  great  beauty. 
He  also  wrote  extensively  in  prose.  His  prose 
works  are— 7V>e  Brownie  of  f.,»/sbeek.  Winter 
Evening  Tales,  The  T\ree  Perils  of  Man,  The  Three 
Perils  of  If oman,  The  Altrive  Tales,  a  volume  of 
Lay  Sermons,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  SeotL 

After  Burns,  H.  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
peasant-poet  which  Scotland  has  produced.  His 
finest  work,  both  in  conception  and  finish,  is  The 
Queen's  Wake.  The  general  flow  of  the  T>oem  is 
lively  and  harmonious,  while  in  one  portion,  that  of 
•Kilmeny,'  the  reader  seems  to  hear  'the  horns  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing;'  and  in  another,  'The 
Witch  of  Fife,'  he  is  introduced  into  the  weirdest 
witch  and  wizard  world.  His  prose  works  are  very 
unequal,  but  they  occasionally  display  great  humour, 
and  always  abound  in  graphic  description. 

HOGMANA'Y,  or  HAGMENA,  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivation,  applied  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  New  Year's  Eva  See 
New  Year.  It  is  customary  for  persons  to  go,  on,. 
•Hogmanay  night'  from  door  to  door,  asking  in 
rude  rhymes  for  cakes  and  cheese  (and  sometimes- 
for  money),  on  receiving  which  they  pass  on  to  the 
next  house, 

HO'GSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity. 
For  wine,  it  was  equivalent  to  63  gallons ;  tor  ale 
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3ei,  to  54  gallons.    In  the  United  States,  it  is  I  pop.  (1858)  64,235.   The  territory,  whoee  surface 

sed  as  a  measure  for  liquids,  equivalent  to  63  j  is  generally  mountainous,  is  divined  int«  tne  <h»- 


end  leei 
still  used  .  . 

callons  ;  but  when  used  for  tobacco,  it  vanes  in  i  tricts  of  Sigmaringen  and  Hechingen,  which  rank 
different  states  from  about  750  to  1200  lbs.  '  as  mediatised  principalities.    The  seat  of  provincial 

HOGITE,  Cape  La.    See  Cape  La  Hogub.  ]  government  is  at  Sigmaringen.    R  is  watered  by 

_  '  ...      .    tt        c  '  the  Neekar  and  some  of  it*  affluent*,  ami  ty 

HOHENLI'NDEX  avallage  in  ^  S*™*  tbe  Danube,  which  croS9es  it  ;  it  is  also  traversed 
with  250  inhabitant*  famous .for _the  victory  puned         he  Off8hoots  of  the  mountain-ran^e* 

there  by  Moreau  over  the  Archduke  John,  3d  Decern-  i  J  h    Black  Forest,  the  Rauhe  Alb.  and  the  Hart 
ber  1800.    After  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
concluded  at  Paersdorf,  on  the  13th  November, 

Moreau's  army  took  up  a  position  on  .the  plateau  titie8  for  exportation;  the  forests  abound  in 

fine  timber  ;  there  arc  iron  mines  in  some  of  the 


of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Rauhe  Alb,  and  the 
The  mountain  valleys  are  productive,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  corn,  and  flax  in  sufficient 


between  the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  the 
army,  under  the  Archduke  John,  on  the  ri^ht  bank 
of  the  Inn.  The  Austrian  main  body  advanced 
amidst  drifting  snow,  and  attacked  the  divisions 
of  Greuier  and  Grouchy  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  but 
the  French  receiving  considerable  reinforcements 
under  Key,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  ;  and 
bein?  attacked  in  the  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
The  "victory  was  likewise  decided  at  other  {mints 
in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  only  prevented 


mountain  districts,  which  also  yield  gypsum.  Bait, 
and  coaL  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
manufacture  of  toys  and  other  articles  in  wood. 

The  population  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.    There  is  a 
Catholic  college  at  Hechingen. 
The  Hohenzollern  family  traces  it*  descent  from 


»*»»""«  "»  ««=  *..»,..v~,  ,T"""".,         .  The  Hohenzollern  tamilv  trace*  it*  aescer 

from  pursuing  the  vanquished  by  the  inclemency  j  c  Tba88ji0,  wbo  lived  about  the  he-inning  of 
of  the  weather  the  badness  of  the  roads^jnd  the  d  fonnded  R  noar  HeclWu<  on 

»hort  winter  day.  The  Austruuw  had  8000  men  the  ZoUen  h ei  h ^  wh cnce  bi8  descendant*  derived 
killed land  wonnJed.  11,000  made  J^Tf^^J  their  patronymic  About  1165  the  first  separate 
180  officers  and  100  pieces  of  artillery    The  French  Frederic  IV.  founding  the  elder  or 

had  5000  men  kdfed  and  wounded      In  ^°       ]  Swabian,  and  Konrad  I.  the  younirer  or  Franconian 
uenee  of  tins  battle,  the  negotiations  between  the   ,        ^  ^  ^  wjw  gubdivided,  in  l5ie  intf 


E 
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liferent  lowers  were  resumed,  and  shortly  after  .  ^  bmnche8  of  jj  Hechingen  and  H.  Simnaringen. 
ded  in  the  peace  of  LuncvUle.  |  Frederic  yr    tbe  representative  of  the  voting 

HO'HKNSTAUFEN,  a  German  princely  house,   linC|  in  U15  receive«l  from  the  Emperor  SiLnsmund 


which  kept  possession  of  the  imp-rial  throne  from 
1138  to  1254.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Frederick  vox  BCrex,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  c,  and  assumed  the  name  of  H.  from  a  j 
castle  of  that  name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stdl  to 
be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  Hohenstaufcu  Berg 
(2240  feet),  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  30  miles  below  Stuttgart.  A  son  of  his  was 
tho  Chevalier  Frederick  von  Staufen,  Lord  of  H., 
who  steadfastly  sup|*>rted  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
and  in  return  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Duke 
Frederick,  at  his  death  in  1105,  left  two  sons- 
Frederick  1 1.,  the  One-eyed,  and  Konrad  ;  the  former 
was  immediately  confirmed  in  Swabia  by  Henry 
V.  ;  and  in  1112  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of  | 
Franconia.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  his  family 
estates  fell  to  the  House  of  II.  ;  and  I-othaire  of 
Saxonv  was  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  empire, 


the  investiture  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
thus  founding  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of 
Prussia.  The  two  branches  of  the  elder  lino 
continued  unbroken  till  1849,  when,  in  accordance 
with  a  family  compact  formed  in  1821,  winch 
declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of  the  jo:nt 
Houses,  the  reigning  princes  of  H.  Hechingen  and 
H.  Sigmaringen  ceded  their  respective  rights  aud 
principalities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  pension  of  15,000  thalers  to  the 
former,  and  one  of  25,000  thaler*  to  the  latter. 
The  princes  were  to  retain  their  estates  and  bear 
the  title  of  Highness,  but  were  to  exercise  no  act 
of  sovereignty. 

HOKI  A'NGA,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  enters  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North 
Island— its  mouth  being  in  lat.  35°  30'  S.,  and  lonu. 


On  Lothaire's  accession,  he  revoked  tho  grants   17.T  26'  E.    This  point .  is  almost ^the  antipodes  of 
made  by  previous  emperors  to  the  House  of  H.,  and  .  Tangier,  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war,  in  which  Duke  ,     HOLBACH.  Pafl  Hkinrich  Dietrich,  Baron 
Frederick  (his  brother  Konrad  being  atwent  in  the 
Holy  Lind)  had  to  encounter,  single-handed,  the 
whole  j>ower  of  the  emperor,  the  House  of  Zahriugcn, 
and  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
After  Konrad's  return,  fortune  at  first  seeuicd  to 
favour  the  brothers,  but  in  1135  they  were  cora- 


HOLBACH,  Pacl  Hki.vrich  Dietrich, 
Vox,  a  French  philosopher  of  the  ISth  c,  was 
born  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Heidclsheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1723.  At  an  early  a«e,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  durinc  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  21st  June  17S9.  Aj 
,  H.  was  remarkable  for  his  agreeable  social  qualities, 
pelled  to  implore  the  emperor  s  forgiveness.    They  .  ftnd  k    t  a  table.  ^  mcmt  eminent  thinkers 

were  then  put  in  possession^of  all  their  estates.  ;  an(j  ^'^n,  0f  the  day,  such  as  Condorcet,_Pulexot. 
Konrad 
under  the 

emperors  of  this  family  were  Frederic  I.  (q.v.) 
(1152-11901,  Henry  VI.  (1190 


|-«»  ...   r~-   -  -    —        -  i  anil  wriicrn  in  me  uoy,  nutii  w  vuuiiuiwv,  »»iVi 

in  1138,  was  elected  Em]ieror  of  Germany,  Duc]os>  Helvetius,  Raynal,  Rousseau,  Ruflnn,  ftc, 

e  title  of  Konrad  III.     The  succeeding  j  were  in  the  habit  of  aigemolmg  at  his  house.  Th* 

witty  Abbe  Galiani  called  H.  the  maftre  (ChAtfi  of 
philosophy.    Here  speculation,  it  is  said,  was  earned 


)— 1197),  Philip  I. 
(1198  1208),  Frederic  II.  (q.  v.)  (1212—1251),  and 
Konrad  IV.  (1251-1254). 

HO  HENSTEIN,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  12  miles 
north  east  of  Zwickau.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  items 
of  manufacture.   Pop.  538a 


cai 

to  such*  daring  lengths,  that  Bnffon,  D'Alembert, 
and  Rousseau  were  compelled  to  withdraw  frvm  ths 
circle.  H.  was  the  zealous  champion  of  naturalism, 
and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity, 
but  against  every  positive  religion.  Hi*  principal 
work  is  tho  Sytlime  de  la  Naturt  (published 
in  1770).    In  this  work,  the  author  endeavours  to 


HOHENZO'LLERN,  a  province  of  Prussia, !  expound  the  natural  principle*  of  morality,  and  to 
consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  entirely ;  investigate  the  origin  of  the  eonflictirg  opinions 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  WUrtemberg  and  j  on  virtue  and  vice.  He  discusses  the  maxima  of 
Baden.    Superficial  area  about  480  square  mile* ;  j  religion*  morality,  and  take*  a  rapid  survey  of 
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locial  and  savage  life.  He  touches  on  the  so-called 
compact,'  and  in  the  course  of  bis  ol»serva- 
tions  trie*  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  self- 
interest  is  the  ruling^  motive  of  man,  and  that  God 
is  only  an  ideal  being,' created  by  kings  and  priests. 
The  material ism  of  the  French  philo/tophcs  of  the 
18th  c.  is  nowhere  more  pernicious  and  paltry  than 
in  the  writings  of  Holbach.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  his  lite  was  better  than  his  books.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  in  spite  of  his  theory,  of 
most  nnaelriah  benevolence.  When  the  Jesuits  fell 
into  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  II., 
though  he  hated  their  system,  and  had  written 
against  them  in  the  days  of  their  pros]»crity,  made 
hit  house  an  asylum  for  his  old  foea  when  the  clouds 
gathered  round  them. 

HOLBEIN,  Haxs,  the  Younger,  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  German  art,  was  liorn  at  Grtln- 
rtadt  in  141V7.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art 
from  his  father,  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  also 
a  painter  of  great  merit  (born  \4ft\  died  1526). 
When  little  more  than  16  years  of  age,  he  adorned 
leveral  houses  and  churches  at  Basel  with  ]ior- 
traits,  frescoes,  and  altar- nieces.  Tradition  has 
preserved  many  of  his  droll  sayings,  and  his  life 
is  as  rich  in  anecdotes  as  those  of  the  greatest 
Italian  painters.  H.  growing  tired  of  Basel,  Erasmus, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  altandon  his  irregular  course 
of  life,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
kept  him  employed  in  England  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  then  invited  Henry  VIII.  to  view 
the  pictures.  Henry,  surprised  and  delighted, 
exclaimed  :  *  Is  the  artist  still  alive,  and  is  he  to  W 
had  for  money  ?'  Mitre  presented  II.  to  the  king, 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  rewarded 
him  liberally.  H.  continued  to  reside  in  England, 
highly  esteemed  and  fully  employed,  till,  in  15o4, 
he  died  of  the  plague.  Though  chielly,  and  at 
many  periods  of  his  life  almost)-  exclusively,  a 
portrait-painter,  in  this  style  he  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  great  Italian  masters,  ami  takes  preced- 
ence of  all  his  German  contcni]>orarics.  His  por- 
traits are  not  ideals,  but  nature  apprehended  in  it* 
inost  intellectual  features  ;  the  execution  is  rich  and 
perfect  To  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  belong 
hia  most  celebrated  painting*  including  *  The  Last 
Supper,'  'The  Dance  of  Death.'  several  pictures 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  two  famous  ]ortraits  of 
courtesans,  &c  At  a  later  period,  his  execution  is 
slighter,  and  his  style  of  colouring  not  entirely 
fret;  from  the  mannerism  of  those  Flemish  painters 
who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Some  splendid  and 
a  Me  portraits  by  IL,  Wronging  to  tins  jieriod, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  at  Longford  and  Windsor  Castles. 
Eighty-seven  sketches  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  by  H.  are  still  extant. 
His  '  Dance  of  Death,'  the  illustrations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  three  sets  of  alphabet  initials, 
would  certainly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  j 
first  woiid-eugravera,  supposing  them  to  have  Ik  en  j 
not  merely  designed,  but  likewise  engraved  by  him.  ' 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the 
question  remains  undecided  at  the  present  day.  A 
selection  from  H.'s  pictures  in  the  library  at  Basel 
were  published  in  lithographs  in  18JU,  by  Binuann 
and  Sons  at  Basel.— Compare  Hans  HoiU'm  dvr 
Jnngere  (Berlin,  1827). 

HOLBERG,  Lcdvig,  the  creator  of  modern 
Danish  literature,  and  not  only  the  earliest  but 
the  wittiest  and  beat  writer  of  light  comedy  in 
Denmark,  was  born  in  1684  at  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
at  the  period  when  the  latter  country  formed  part 
oi  the  Danish  dominions.    The  ten  years  which 


sncceeded  his  appointment,  in  1718,  as  professor  of 
metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Cojienhagetii  where 
he  had  studied  with  the  original  intention  of  entering 
the  church,  embrace  the  most  active  literary  jieriod 
of  his  life  ;  for  during  that  time  he  composed  his 
various  satirico- heroic  poems  and  romances,  and  thw 
greater  numWr  of  his  numerous  comedies,  which 
are  still  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  l>est 
productions  of  their  kind  in  the  Danish  language. 
The  creation  of  a  national  theatre  in  1722  by  King 
Frederick  IV.,  who  sent  for  French  actors  to 
teach  Danish  players  the  art  of  declamation,  had 
led  H.  to  try  nis  talents  in  dramatic  writing,  and 
the  success  which  attended  the  attempt  was  stteediK 
followed  by  others  still  more  felicitous.  Wealth 
and  honours  poured  in  upon  him  as  he  advanced  ip 
years,  and  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1746. 
He  died  in  17o4f  l>cqucathing  his  property  to  the 
Danish  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Soroe,  H.'s 
collected  works  were  published  in  27  volumes  octavo 
at  Copenhagen  in  1826;  and  in  1842,  an  association 
was  established  in  that  city  for  the  better  editing 
of  his  writings,  the  dramatic  portion  of  which  was 
edited  by  LielwnWrg  in  1843  1847. 

H.'s  first  satirico-heroie  poem  of  Peder  Panrt 
(1719),  and  his  XUU  Klim*  vnderjord'mkf,  Jfe'm 
(1741),  which  nniteared  originally  in  Latin,  but 
which  was  sjx-edily  translated  into  several  modern 
languages,  rank  among  his  licst  productions,  although 
among  his  numerous  comedies  there  are  many  that 
have  enjoyed  au  almost  equal  popularity.  Of  thes*» 
we  may  instance  as  especially  notable  for  their 
broad  humour  and  truth  to  nature,  Dfn  poiitiske 
Kand**tofl»>r,  Jrppe  jkhx  B'jcrget,  Dm  Stundesloe*, 
and  J uteMuen. 

HO  ECUS.   See  Soft  Grass. 

HOLD  is  that  interior  compartment  of  a  vessel 
throughout  her  length  which  is  nearest  to  the  keel. 
From  the  lowermost  deck  it  extends  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ship  ;  it  is  always  below  the  water- 
line,  and  dependent  on  the  hatchways  for  ventil- 
ation and  what  little  natural  light  it  obtains.  In 
merchant-vessels,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cargo 
is  stored  in  the  hold  ;  in  men-of-war,  it  contains  t no 
bread-room,  tilled  with  provisions,  the  water- tanks 
for  the  supply  of  the  ship's  company,  and  almost  all 
miscellaneous  stores,  such  as  s{iare  masts,  sails, 
blocks,  4c.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  hold  is 
sul»dividcd  into  several  sections  by  bulk-heads.  Th« 
tijler-hold  lies  al»aft  the  main-mast  the  mairi-huld 
just  Ivefore  the  same  mast,  and  the  fore-hold  is  from 
the  bow  nearly  to  the  main  hatchway. 

HOLDING,  the  term  in  Scotch  Law  used  to 
denote  the  manner  in  which  heritable  estate  is 
holden,  corresponding  to  the  English  Tenure  (q.  v.). 
All  the  land  in  Scotland  is  presumed  to  l>e  holden  of 
the  crown  as  the  superior,  and  all  jiersons  who  hold 
the  lan<ls  are  called  vassals.  The  great  proprietors 
are  called  crown-vassals,  and  the  little  proprietors, 
who  generally  hold  under  the  crown-vassals,  are 
called  vassals.  The  chief  holding  is  called  feu-hold- 
ing, which  means  that  the  vassal  holds  the  land  for 
ever,  subject  to  a  feu -duty  or  annual  payment  in 
money  or  grain  to  the  sujierior.  Each  vassal  can 
carve  out  his  land  into  smaller  feus,  and  sell  them 
to  sub-vassals,  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  superior,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  This  is  not  a  mere 
form,  but  enters  into  the  suUtance  of  land  trans- 
fers, and  entails  great  exftense  on  all  landholders, 
because  each  vassal  must  always  have  his  title  com- 
plete, which  means  he  must  pay  up  the  little  dues 
and  perquisites  which  constantly  result  out  of  this 
feudal  principle  to  his  superior.  In  England,  this 
practice  of  subinfeudation  was  put  a  stop  to  by  18 
Edw.  I.,  and  now  roost  of  the  land  in  England  is 
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Ofcid  in  freehold,  which  means  that  each  owner  is 
entire  master  of  hia  land,  and  pays  fees  or  perqui- 
sites to  nobody,  not  even  to  the  crown.  Beside* 
feu-holdjng  in  Scotland  there  is  blench  holding,  which 
means  a  holding  where  the  payment  is  nominal 
Formerly,  there  wore  also  ward-holding  and  Morti- 
fication (q.  v.),  the  latter  being  the  holding  by 
which  churches  and  religious  hou*«*  were  held". 
Tliere  is  also  burgagc-holding,  applicable  to  lands 
within  Burghs  (q.  v.),  an<l  the  transfer  of  burgage 
teiicrm  ntn  has  been  lately  put  on  a  similar  footing 
to  other  tenements. 

HOLDING  OVER,  a  phrase  iu  English  Law, 
meaning  that  a  tenant,  after  a  regular  notice  to 
quit,  or  the  end  of  his  term,  still  refuses  to  quit, 
and  holds  over.  In  such  a  case,  the  tenancy  is  held 
to  be  renewed  on  the  same  terms  from  year  to  year, 
it  the  landlord  chooses  not  to  enforce  the  quitting ; 
but  if  the  tenant  himself  gave  the  notice  to  quit,  or 
the  landlord  demands  possession  at  the  expiration 
oi  hi!*  notice,  and  then  the  tenant  refuses  to  quit, 
he  is  thereafter  liable  t*>  double  rent,  or  double  value 
according  as  the  notice  to  quit  came  from  the  tenant 
or  the  landlord.  In  Scotland,  this  renewal  of  the 
contract  is  called  Tacit  JMocaCon  (q.  v.)  ;  but  no 
liability  to  double  rent  is  incurred. 

HOLIDAY,  in  I  .aw,  means  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  and  any  other  day  appointed  for  a  public 
fast  and  thanksgiving.  There  are  other  holidays 
usual  in  public  offices  and  courts  of  law.  When  a 
bill  of  exchange  falls  due  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  or  Oood  Friday,  payment  must  lie  made  the 
day  previous.  In  Scotland,  however,  Christmas  Day 
and  Oood  Friday  are  not  treated  as  holidays.  In 
England,  the  courts  excuse  a  man  for  not"  giving 
notice  of  dishonour  of  bills  of  exchange  not  only  on 
Sunday,  (Jood  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  but  also 
even  on  the  festival  days  of  his  own  religion  ;  and 
though  tie-re  has  been  no  decision  in  Scotland  on 
the  xiilijcrt,  the  same  rule  would  no  doubt  Ihj  applied 
to  fast  days  prescribed  by  different  sects,  and  a 
lioti.-.-  sent  on  the  day  following  would  suffice.  But 
as  a  i/eneral  rule,  and  in  all  other  resiK-ets,  it  inav 
l>e  latd  down  that  no  sect,  established  or  unestab- 
lisheil.  nor  any  court  or  public  body,  has  any  power 
whatever  to  declare  a  holiday  which  has  any  local 
effect,  or  which  can  biud  the"  public  or  the  rights 
of  third  parties.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament 
ha«  that  effect,  and  not  even  a  proclamation  of  the 
frown  would  l»e  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
a  solemn  national  List  is  proclaimed,  which  is  to 
lie  put  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Sunday,  it  requires 
a  sjHcial  act  of  parliament  to  make  it  binding  on 
the  public  in  matters  of  business. 

HOLINSHED,  B athael,  an  English  chronicler, 
was  1n-.rn  of  a  Cheshire  family,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Hit  h  «  and  died  between"  1578  and  1582.  Tlie 
work  l>y  which  he  is  remembered  is  entitled  The 
( '  'h con tcli'.*  o  f  Kni^aiide,  Scotland?,  and  Irelamle 
('J  vols.  fo|.  Lond.  1577).  This  edition — the  first — is 
known  as  the  '  Shaks|<care '  edition,  from  the  fact 
of  its  haviug  supplied  the  great  dramatist  with 
mat-  rials  t'nr  his  historical  plays.  It  contained  some 
passages  disagreeable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
were  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  la87-  A 
modern  edition,  iu  6  vols.,  was  published  in  1807 — 
iNOH,  with  the  '  disagreeable  passages'  restored.  H., 
alt'iough  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  author  of 
the-c  I  'Itroniclr*.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labours, 
among  others,  by  William  Harrison,  who  wrote  the 
hi.-t'-ncal  descriptions  of  the  island  of  Britain  ;  and 
by  Kiehard  Stanihurst,  who  contributed  au  account 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  which  John  Hooker 
added  the  'Conquest  of  Ireland  '  (a  translation  from 
th*  Latin  of  Giraldua  Cambreusia).    H.  haa  always 


Wen  a  great  favourite  with  black  letter  scholar*, 
!  and  haa  lieen  freely  used  by  modern  historians. 

!  HOLKAR,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Mahratta 
family,  the  meml>ers  of  which  have  at  various  timet 
)>een  fonnidable  enemies  to  the  British  empire 
in  Hindustan.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Muliiar  Bao  Holkar,  who  was  born  in  the 
Deccan,  1693,  and  having  gained  by  his  valour 
the  favour  of  the  Feishwah.  obtained  from  him  the 
western  half  of  Malwah,  with  Indorc  for  his  capital 
In  1761,  he  joined  the  great  league  of  the  princes 
of  Hindustan,  formed  to  bar  the  progress  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Duraui,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Paniput,  14th  January  1761  ;  but  aa  he  fled  shortly 
after  the  battle  had  commenced,  he  waa  aus]»ectetl 
of  treason.  H.  was  the  only  Mahratta  chief  of  not* 
who  returned  from  that  dreadful  slaughter.  He 
died  in  1768,  anil  waa  succeeded  by  his  niece, 
Aylah-Baec,  who  resigned  the  military  pwer  to 
Torhac.i  Holkar.  On  his  death  in  171*7,  his  natural 
son.  Jeswtnt  Bao  Holkar,  a  man  aide,  brave,  and 
unscrupulous,  seized  Indore,  but  waa  driven  out  hy 
Scindia,  Such,  however,  was  H.'s  reputation  for 
energy  and  ability,  that  part  of  the  victorious 
army  deserted  to  him,  with  whom,  and  his  own 
troops,  ho  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Scindia 
ami  the  1'eishwah  (October  1802).  After  fighting  a 
long  time  against  the  British  with  varying  success, 
he  was  compiled  to  conclude  peace,  and  die.  1  insane, 
October  20,  1811.  Hia  son,  Mvuiar  Bao  Holkar 
II.,  a  minor  nine  years  old,  succeeded,  and  in  1S17 
declared  war  against  the  British,  but  hia  army 
wai>  totally  routed  at  Mahedj>ore,  21st  December"; 
whereupon  be  sent  offers  of  peace,  which  were 
accented,  and  an  English  rr*idmey  tm»  tmtaMUAcd 
at  Indore  in  January  1818.  He  died  in  1833. 
Marttnd  Bao  Holkar,  Htrri  Bao  Holkar.  and 
Kt'Mid  Bao  Holkar,  successively  ruled  after  him  ; 
but  the  last  of  these  dying  without  heirs,  the  East 
India  Company  assumed  the  right  of  nominating 
Mi'i.kerji  Bao  Holkar,  who  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and  who 
has  displayed  great  ability  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  1852.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  mutiny  in  18o7,  he  took  the  field  in  support 
of  the  British,  but  the  refractory  iK-haviour  of 
his  troojis  prevented  hia  rendering  any  effective 
assistance. 

HOLLAND,  Loki>,  Henry  Richard  Fox,  Vas- 
sall- Holland,  third  baron,  F.B.S.,  an  Englieh 
statesman,  was  descended  from  Henry  Fox,  tirrt 
baron,  secretary  of  state  to  George  II.  H.  was  born 
at  Winterslow  House,  Wilts,  in  1773,  ami  succeeded 
to  *hc  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  second 
baron,  in  177-t  He  went  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Christ  Church.  He  was  trained  for  public  life  by 
his  celebrated  uncle.  Charles  James  Fox,  and  made 
his  tirst  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  January 
1708.  After  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  H.  held  the  po*l 
of  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Grenville  ministry  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  shared  the  long  Iwuiishment  ul 
the  Whigs  from  the  councils  of  their  sovereign. 
During  this  long  and  dreary  interval,  H.,  to  use  the 
language  of  Macaulay  (who  has  paid  an  eh-queot 
tribute  to  hia  memory),  was  the  '  constant  protects 
of  all  oppressed  races  and  |>ersecuted  sects.'  He 
held  unjHipular  opinions  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
France,  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  detention 
of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
lal Hiu red  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
code ;  made  manful  war,  though  a  W  eat  India  planter, 
on  the  slave  trade ;  threw  his  whole  heart,  thou  eh 
a  landowner,  into  the  struggle  against  the  Cora 
Laws  ;  and  although  by  rauk  and  breeding  an  aris- 
tocrat, laboured  incessantly  to  extend  and  oonhrm 
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the  rights  and  Ubertirs  of  the  subject  In  1830,  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a 
aember  of  the  reform  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
those  poeta  he  also  held  in  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
He  died  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  October  22, 
1840.  In  bis  ample  person  ami  expressive  features, 
he  resembled  his  celebrated  uncle. 

HO'LLAND,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.  v.),  although  in  the 
strictest  sense  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  provinces 
of  North  and  South  Hollaud  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  New.  the  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  island  or  continent  of  Australia  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Parts  or.   See  Lincolnshire. 

HOLLAND,  North,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  52*  UY  and  53° 
]$  N.  lat.,  and  4*  31/  and  5'  20'  E  long.  Area, 
ftVi-fifi  square  miles,  and  population  (1801),  524,336. 
North  H.  consists  of  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main- 
land at  its  southern  extremity,  and  of  the  islands 
of  Wieringen,  Texel,  and  Vlieland,  lying  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  Winded  on  the  W.  b}' 
the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  E  by  the  Zuidcr 
Zee.  The  surface  is  marshy,  and  iu  many  places 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  whose  encroach- 
ments it  is  protected  by  enormous  dykes,  while 
canal*  intersect  ami  drain  it  in  ever}'  direction. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Amstel,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  situated  Amsterdam  (q.  v.).  The  most 
considerable  of  the  many  canals  is  the  Grand  Ship 
CauaL    See  AmstfrdaM. 

The  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.),  which  once  formed  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  the  country,  has  been 
drained  aud  converted  into  productive-  lands,  but 
there  still  exist  various  small  lakes  or  ponds  in  the 
marshy  districts.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province 
ire  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Alkmoar,  Zoandam  or 
Saardam  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Sorra.  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lying  l>etween  51"  45'  and  52"  20" 
N.  lat,  and  3"  50'  and  5s  10*  E  long,  i  Area,  11G2 
square  miles,  and  population  (1801),  020.262.  It 
is  Ittundetl  on  the  N.  by  North  Holland,  E  by 
Utrecht  and  Geldorland,  S.  by  the  Mans,  which 
*-paratos  it  from  Zecland  and  North  Brabant,  and 
W .  by  the  German  Ocean.  South  H.  comprises  the 
laud  around  the  emltfmchiires  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maas,  which  is  cut  up  in  its  southern  portions  into 
•ever.d  islands  -  viz.,  Voorne,  OverHackkee,  and 
(ioerce,  Putten,  Ysselmonde,  Rcijcrland.  &c. 

The  country  is  flat  and  low,  and  is  broken  by  no 
elevation  beyond  the  downs,  which  protect  it  from 
the  sea.  Streams  and  canals  intersect  it  in  all 
directions,  and  it  alwumds  with  lakes  and  with 
l*>hl>-r*,  or  lands  that  have  been  recovered  from 
the  sea  or  lakes  by  draining.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  these  is  the  Bicsbosch,  land  recovered  from 
a  marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  terrible 
inundation  of  1421.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Old 
Rhine,  the  Issel.  Lek,  Maas,  and  Mervede.  The 
principal  towns  of  South  H.  are  the  Hague,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam.  Dort,  Gurkum,  Brielle,  and  Goitda  <q.  v.). 
The  two  provinces  of  Ibdland  rank  among  the 
most  populous  districts  of  Euroi>c,  and  their  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  for  indefatigable  industry 
and  habits  of  excessive  cleanliness.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  million  in 
North  and  South  Ibdland,  and  the  preparation  of 
butter  and  cheese,  constitute  the  principal  sources 
of  industry  in  the  rural  districts.  Alkmaar  in  North 
Holland,  and  Gouda  in  South  H.,  are  the  great 
tentres  of  the  cheese-trade.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  national 
jouimerce  and  wealtlu 


HOLLAND,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
an  eminent  living  physician,  lioro  at  Knutsford 
Cheshire,  in  1788.  He  received  his  professional 
education  in  London,  and  subsequently  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  be  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1811.  He  then  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  in  1815,  after  his  retm  u 
to  England,  published  his  Travel*  in  AUxiniu. 
Thettaly,  t£r.,  in  a  4to  volume.  Settling  in  Londa 
as  a  physician,  he  soon  became  eminent  in  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
heads.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  ths 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  a  distinction  at  that 
time  very  rarely  conferred  upon  a  Scottish  M.D. 
In  1840,  he  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary  tc 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  in  1852,  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Iu  the  following  year,  '  e  was  made 
a  baronet  In  1856,  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  decree  of  D.C.L.,  and 
he  has  likewise  received  the  decree  of  LLD.  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In 
1840,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Medical  Xots* 
ami  Rrjlectiuns,  consisting  of  34  essays  upon  various 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  medicine 
and  jwychology,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  Iu  1852,  his  ('hapUrg  on  Mental  1'hijm- 
oloijtf  appeared,  which  are  expansions  of  those 
essays  in  his  former  woitk  which  treated  of  'that 
particular  i»nrt  of  human  physiology  which  com- 
prises the  reciprocal  actions  and  relations  of  mental 
aud  bodily  phenomena.'  His  AWiya  on  Scintdfa 
Suhjrcl*,  published  in  1802,  and  embracing  tho 
consideration  of  many  of  the  most  profound  subjects 
in  the  wide  domain  of  physics,  shew  that  if  his 
special  studies  had  taken  a  different  direction,  he 
would  have  attained  as  great  a  fame  as  a  natural 
philosopher  as  he  now  enjoys  as  a  physician. 

HOLLANDS.    See  Gin. 

HOLLOW-WARE.  A  trade  term,  applied  to 
such  common  iron  utensils  as  are  hollow,  such  as 
caldrons,  sauce-pans,  kettles,  &c 

HOLLY  {Hex),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Aqui/vtiacetr,  chi<  lly  natives 
of  temperate  climates ;  with  evergreen,  leathery, 
shining,  and  generally  spinous  leaves;  small  flowers 
which  have  a  4  -  5-toothed  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped 
4 — 5- cleft  corolla,  4  or  5  stamens,  and  the  fruit 
glolnise  and  lleshy,  with  4  or  5  stones  (wit*].  The 
Common  H.  (/.  atjvifolium),  the  only  European 
species,  and  a  native  also  of  some  ]>arts  of  Asia,  is  a 
well-known  ornament  of  woods,  parks,  and  shrub- 
beries in  Britain,  the  stiffness  of  its  habit  bring  so 
compensated  by  the  abundance  of  its  brain-blots 
and  leaves,  as  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
evergreens.  It  is  found  as  a  native  plant  in  Scot- 
land, although  Britain  is  nearly  its  northern  limit; 
and  it  attains  a  greater  size  and  displays  greater 
luxuriance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
parts  of  its  geographic  range,  often  appearing;  in 
the  former  as  a  tree  of  considerable  size.  t!t)  to 
50  feet  high,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally 
a  mere  bush.  It  prefers  light  soils.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  H.,  produced,  or  at  least 
p^r[>etuated  by  cultivation,  exhibiting  great  diver- 
sity in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  Hfdijrlunj  /[.  may 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  sinuous  and  spinous, 
whilst  others  are  prized  for  their  colour,  golden, 
silver  blotched,  &c.  The  flowers  of  the  H.  are 
whitish,  axdlary,  nearly  umbellate  ;  the  fruit 
small,  scarlet  rarely  yellow  or  white.  The  abund- 
ance of  the  fruit  adds  much  to  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  tree  in  winter,  and  affords  food 
for  birds ;  but  to  man  it  is  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diuretic,  and  in  larger  quantities  poisononx.  'I"h« 
leaves  arc  inodorous,  have  a  mucilaginous  bitter 
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and  sotne  rhat  austere  taste,  and  have  been  used 
medicinally  in  eases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  aue  also  as  an  astringent  and  touio  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  diarrheal,  Ac.  The  leaves 
and  small  branches,  chopped,  are  sometimes  used 
for  feediug  sheep  in  severe  winters.  The  root 
and  hark  are  emollient,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Bird-lime  (<|.  v.)  is  made  from  the  inner  bark.  The 
■wood  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and 
fine  grained,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
musical  instrument- makers,  &c,  ami  sometimes  for 
Wood-engraving.  Handles  of  t<s>ls  and  handles  of 
niete.l  tea-ixits  are  very  often  made  of  it.  The  II. 
is  often  planted  for  hedges,  as  it  bears  clipping 
well,  and  makes  an  excellent  fence,  A  H.  hedge 
may  either  be  kept  low,  or,  as  is  the  case  at 
Tyuinghaine,  in  East  Lothian,  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  In  the  gatdcuing  of 
former  Jays,  hollies  were  often  clip|>ed  into  fan- 
tastic shapes.  The  name  II.  is  said  to  lie  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  branches  and  lierr.es  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christinas,  from  which  the  tree  was 
called  Holy  Tree. — Numerous  other  sjiecies  of  H. 
are  found  in  North  America,  most  of  them  in 
swampy  situations,  in  South  America,  NepauL  Jaiiau, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  some  of  which 
have  now  become  not  unfrcqucnt  ornamental  trees 
and  shndjs  in  Britain.  —  Mat£  {q.  v.),  or  Paraguay 
Tea,  is  the  leaf  of  a  South  American  species  of  H*. 
(/.  Paratfueutu). 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  United  States,  America,  on  the  Central 
Railway,  25  miles  south  of  its  junction  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  line.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  contains  several 
churches,  four  academics,  a  bank,  and  two  or 
three  newspapers,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  aud 
merchandise.    Pop.  about  4300. 

HO'LLYHOCK  (A Mm  row*?),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Malfao <r,  commonly  reterred  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  Marsh  Mallow  (q.  v.).  It  has 
a  tall,  straight,  hairy  stem  ;  heart -shaped,  crenate, 
wri:i!.!c  1.  5—  7-angled  leaves,  and  large  axillary 
flowers  almost  without  stalks  ;  the  leaves  diminishing 
into  bracts,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  forming 
a  spike  ;  the  petals  hairy  at  the  base.  The  II.  is  a 
native  of  India,  the  south  of  Europe,  &a,  is  to  he 
seen  in  almost  every  garden  in  India,  and  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Britain  from  a  very 
early  jieriod.  At  present,  it  is  a  favourite  flower, 
ami  varieties,  the  result  of  cultivation,  are  very 
numerous.  It  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  double  and  semi-double  varieties  arc 
common.  It  is  au  autumnal  (lower,  continuing  till 
the  frost  s<-ts  in.  It  is  a  biennial  or  perennial  plant. 
The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  8  —  lo  feet,  unbranehing, 
or  nearly  so.  The  fibres  of  the  plant  have  lieen 
made  into  yarn,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  if  it  is 
really  valuable  for  cultivation  on  this  account,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  paiier.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  might  l»e  cultivated  with  advantage  to  afford 
green  fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance if  the  plant  is  prevented  from  flowering.  The 
flower-'*  are  mucilaginous  aud  demulcent,  and  arc 
sometimes  used  like  those  of  mallows  and  marsh 
mallows.  The  leaves  yield  a  tine  blue  dye.— The 
Chinese  H.  {A.  Chinen'si*)  is  an  allied  sjieeies. 

HOLMKS.  Oliver  Wendali.,  M.D.,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  was  born  at  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  August  20,   1809.     In   1820,  lie 

Sad ua ted  at  Harvard  College,  aud  entered  ujion 
e  study  of  law,  but  soon  adopted  his  father's  pro- 
fession— medic  ne.  He  studied  in  EurojH?,  graduated 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1830,  and  two  years  after 


was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  phpioloj^ 
in  Dartmouth  College;  and  in  18i7,  was  trail eftrrwl 
to  the  same  chair  at  Harvard,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  which  is  at  Boston,  where  he  has  smte 
resided.  Dr  H.  is  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  x 
humorous  aud  satirical  poet  of  much  ability.  Several 
of  his  lyrics  also  are  among  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
duced in  America.  Most  of  his  poems  have  Wn 
delivered  before  college  literary  societies,  as  Awry,  a 
M  flit' at  £sm>i ;  Ttrpxichure ;  Urania;  ami  A*r*% 
III  1S57  he  contributed  his  Autocrat  of  the  BrrakfnA 
Ta/it?,  a  connected  series  of  prose  essays,  to  the 
Atlantic  Mon'lttii,  which  was  followed  by  Tl*  /V- 
fr*<or  at  the  JltvakfuM  TaU*-,  which  has  the  ad  iwl 
interest  of  a  story.  His  last  work  is  the  singul.ir 
romance  entitled  EIk'h  Venner  (1861).  I>r  H.  i*  a1«o 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  public  lecturers.  »>t 
medical  writings  may  l>e  mentioned  three.  B»gl*4»* 
Prize  JJUtrrta/iuiiJi,  Leet-irtti  on  ffurn<roj>afh>i  atul  tit 
K>n<irnl  Drlnitltm*,  a  Be/>ort  <>n  Mtdi,t\l  Litrialrn; 
besides  many  articles  in  professional  |»riodicxk 
His  various  works  combine  wit,  humour,  poetry, 
science,  and  philosophy. 

HOLOCA'NTHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Chatotlmttulir  (q.  v.),  remarkable  for  the 
gn  at  l>eanty  and  symmetry  of  their  colours,  and  for 
their  excellence  as  articles  of  food.  'I"hey  have  the 
very  compressed  form  aud  other  general  character! 
of  the  Cli(tt(xli>irthla>.  a  single  dorsal  tin,  ami  a  larje 
spine  on  the  giil-cover.  They  are  natives  of 
seas  of  warm  climates.  //.  imjx-rator  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  fishes  of  the  East  Indies,  rivalrm; 
the  salmon  in  flavour.  Its  greatest  size  isal«>tit  15 
inches  long  ;  its  colour  is  deep  blue,  with  numerous 
narrow  bands  of  orange,  the  pectoral  litis  black,  tin 
tail  bright  yellow.  It  is  known  in  some  parte  of 
the  East  as  the  Kmjwor  of  Japan. 

HO  LOCAUST.   See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFL'RXKS.    See  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPH  <Gr.  hol»»,  all,  and  <jr«i&', 
writing),  deed  or  writing,  in  Scotch  Law,  nie;inj 
a  wr.ting  in  which  the  author  or  maker  doe*  hu 
own  ]H-nmanship.  Considerable  privileges  are  given 
to  this  species  of  writing,  whereas,  in  Englawi  txA 
Inland,  it  is  in  general  utterly  immaterial  wh->*> 
penmanship  is  used,  provided  the  party  sign  or  seal 
the  writing  or  deed.  In  Scotland,  if  a  person  <tx* 
cute  his  will  or  a  deed  in  holograph,  this  di»p.n«M 
wit' i  the  usual  formalities  which  would  f>e  rvquKte 
if  he  merely  signed  a  ]  taper  written  by  another 
hand,  for  no  witnesses  are  required  to  attest  h«W 
graph  deeds  or  testaments.  If  the  handwriting 
however,  is  disputed,  evidence  must  l»e  c.iven  a*  t.i 
whose  handwriting  it  is.  In  England,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  a  jierson  write  s  out  his  own  »  Jl 
or  not ;  in  either  case  there  must  l»e  two  witr.v*-e* 
So  in  the  case  of  holograph  missive  writing*  *ii'l 
accounts,  there  is  a  ditference  as  to  tlie  period 
prescription  applicable  in  Scotland,  but  in  EngUad 
there  is  uo  distinction  merely  on  this  ground  Ti:e 
distinction  between  holograph  and  other  d**wls  abo 
prevails  in  the  law  of  France  and  other  continental 
countries. 

HOLOPTYCHIUS  (hoh*,  all,  and  j'wV, 
wrinkle),  a  remarkable  genua  of  fossil  ganoid  tishns, 
so  named  from  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the 
enamelled  scales.  They  were  of  large  Mxe,  »»m« 
sj>ecies  probably  reaching  the  length  of  12  feet.  Tbe 
small  head  was  covered  with  large  tuhereu!at«l 
plates,  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  U>ty 
w;ts  completely  encased  in  large  scab  s,  more  like 
those  of  a  reptile  than  a  fish.  Some  scales  hot 
been  found  measuring  3  inches  in  length  bi  1\  in 
breadth,  aud  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
They  were  composed  internally  of  J< 
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bonp,  in  uumerous  layers,  arranged  alternately  at 
relit  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  outside  was 
covered  with  a  bright  glossy  corrugated  enamel. 
The  fairies  of  the  fins  were  large  and  hollow  ;  the 
bum*  w.-rn  partially  ossified ;  the  centre  remained 
in  its  original  cartilaginous  condition,  and  conse- 
quently appears  hollow  in  the  fossil.  The  jaws  were 
cveretl  with  hard  enamel  instead  of  skin,  and  were 
fumi-hed  with  a  double  row  of  teeth  ;  the  outer 
low,  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  were  small 
»rul  thickly  set ;  the  inner  range  were  widely  set, 
and  very  large,  at  least  twenty  timeB  the  hulk  of 
tie  others.    The  specimen  figured  was  obtained  at 


Holoptycluus  NobUuvrimus  (Agass.). 


Ska-sli'o  and  Sea-cucumber  arc  popular  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  of  this  family.  The  Holo- 
Uiuridit  have  not  the  covering  of  calcareous  plates 
characteristic  of  the  more  tvpical  Echimnltrmatf^ 
but  a  soft  leathery  muscular  integument,  very 
irritable,  and  capable  of  great  distention  and  con- 
traction. Some  of  them  are  almost  glolx>se,  some  so 
much  elongated  as  to  lie  almost  worm-like ;  but  the 
same  individual  is  often  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  several  times  the  length  which  it  has  in  a  state  of 
rej»ose.  In  locomotion,  the  body  is  extended  and  con- 
tracted as  by  the  annelides.  but  the  principal  organs 
of  locomotion,  as  in  star- fishes  and  sea-urchins,  are 
suckers  or  Ambulacra  (u.  v.),  of  which 
there  an-  usually  live  double  rows,  whilst 
sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  some  of 
the  species  have  the  suckers  developed 
only  on  a  disc,  and  the  body  then  pre- 
sents an  upper  and  an  under  surface. 
The  radiate  structure  is  most  apparent 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with 
tentacles,  in  number  always  a  multiple 
of  five,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  lieauti- 
ful   forms,  and  canable  of  being  com- 

{iletely  retracted.  Little  is  known  of  th« 
ood  of  the  Hulothnr'uhr,  which,  however, 


probably  consists  of  small  inariue  animals. 
ClashWnuie,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  by  Mr  Noble  ;  it   Within  the  opening  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of 


now  forms  pirt  of  the  British  Museum  collection 
It  is  a  foot  across  by  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
without  the  tail,  which  is  wanting.  It  is  nearly 
Infect,  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  scales  and  the 
ventral  tins  in  their  original  position. 

The  gen  us  i«  peculiar  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
an.  I  Carboniferous  Measures;  eight  species  l>eing 
bund  in  the  former,  ami  nine  in  the  latter.  It  has 
Wn  proposed  to  confine  the  name  Holoptychius  to 
the  fowil.s  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  to  give 
that  of  Rhizodus,  which  Owen  applied  to  the  teeth 
remains  before  their  connection  with  the  fish  was 
known,  to  the  Holoptychians  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
which  have  the  outer  row  of  teeth  more  robust  and 
obtuse,  and  the  inner  set  longer,  shaqter,  and  more 


klemler  than  in  the  older 
HOLOTHURIA,  a 


tpecies. 
genus 


of  EcJi'iHodermuta 


teeth.  There  is  no  proper  stomach.  The  intestine 
is  often  very  complicated.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  near  the  anus,  and  consist  of  branching  tubes. 
The  organs  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  each  indivi- 
dual The  young  pass  through  several  stages  or 
transformations,  in  which  they  are  very  unlike  their 
parents ;  iu  their  first  Htage,  after  leaving  the  egg, 
they  swim  vigorously  by  means  of  membranous 
expansions  of  the  body.  The  1 1  oliAhurUlce  are  capable 
of  the  most  extiaordinary  reproduction  of  parts, 
even  of  the  most  imi»ortant  organs  They  are  found 
in  all  seas,  but  particularly  almund  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  between  the  south  of  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
largest  European  sjiecies,  //.  {Citcumaria)  fromlvsa, 
occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  is  about 
a  foot  in  length,  and  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  three  feet  Most  of  the  Hritish  sjiecies  are 
small,  and  they  are  not  of  a  pleasing  apttearance  as 
they  usually  come  under  olwervation,  although  the 
expanded  tentacles  give  them  beauty  in  their  proper 
abodes.  But  many  of  the  tropical  species  exhibit 
splendid  colours,  and  are  among  the  creatures  which 
make  the  l>ottom  of  the  sea,  particularly  among  coral 
reefs  and  islands,  gay  and  lovely  as  a  garden. 

The  Btche-dt  mer  (q.  v.),  or  Trepang,  so  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  belongs  to 
this  family. 

HO'LSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Northern  Germany, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation. It  is  separated  from  Slesvig  on  the  N.  by  ths 
river  Eyder  and  the  Slcsvig-Holsteiu  Canal;  is 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  territory 
of  Liibeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Hamburg  territory  and  the  river  Elbe, 
which  separates  it  from  Hanover  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  North  Sea.  Ares,  3270  square  miles;  pop. 
544,419.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Elbe  and 
the  Eyder,  are  the  Stor  and  the  Trave.  Of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  one-eighth  consists  of  marshes. 
The  central  districts  of  the  province  are  occupied 
by  an  undulating  plain,  varied  by  low  hills,  and 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  heathy  and 
sandy  ridge,  from  which  the  land  falls  away 
gradually  on  the  east — where  the  surface  is  varied 
(o.  v.b  the  former  limits  of  which  are  now  those  of   by  lakes  and  fertile  well-wooded  valleys — and  on 
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Holothuris : 

%  H.  phantapna;   h,  buccal  appenrtairr*  of  R.   phantapu* ; 

c,  M.  papllio«a;  d,  an  i»-latc<i  branch of  ihc  buccal 
•|n  of  H.  papilloma  ;  r,  II.  cucntnia;  /,  H.  Ttttata. 


a  family,  HoloOiuridct,  divided  into 


I  the 


The  soil,  with  the 
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of  sand  and  heath,  is  very  fruitful,  and  is 
most  luxuriant  in  the  marshes.  The  climate  and 
natural  productions  closely  resemble  those  of 
similar  districts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Salt 
and  lime  are  the  only  minerals  found.  Amber  is 
obtained  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  peat  The  manufactures  of  H.  are 
inconsiderable ;  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  The 
history  of  H.  and  its  political  relations  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Slesvig-Holstein. 

HO  LSTERS,  cases  for  pistols  affixed  to  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle.  They  are  frequently  covered 
with  wool  or  fur,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rider  in 
the  event  of  his  being  thrown  forward  upon  them. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  nominally  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  existing  dynasties. 
Most  of  the  other  European  rulers  acceded  to  it,  and 
the  treaty  was  formally  made  public  in  the  Frank- 
furt Journal,  February  2,  1816.  It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  league  that  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  revo- 
lutions in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  France,  in 
1823,  restored  absolutism  in  Spain.  Subsequently, 
both  France  and  England  Beceded,  after  wtiich  it 
became  a  mere  uomiiiw  umbra,  A  special  article  of 
the  treaty  excluded  for  ever  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  any  European  throne  ! 

HOLY  COAT,  a  relic  preserved  with  the  greatest 
reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  of  which  city 
it  is  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure.  It  is  alleged  to 
be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  4th  c  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  in  her  memorable  visit  to  Palestine,  and  by 
her  deposited  at  Treves.    The  Treves  relics  were 


The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

•oncealed  from  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c.  in  crypts  ; 
but  the  Holy  Coat  was  rediscovered  in  1196,  and 
then  solemnly  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  which 

■M 


did  not  take  place  again  till  1512, 

flocking  to  see  and  venerate  it,  Leo  X.  appoint*!  it 
to  I  >»■  exhibited  every  seven  years.  The  Reformation 
and  wars  prevented  the  regular  observance  of  this 
great  religious*  festival ;  but  it  was  celebrated  in 
1810,  and  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  no  fewer 
than  227,000  iwrsons;  and  in  1844  by  still  great* 
multitudes,  whilst  miraculous  cures  were  confidently 
asserted  to  l>e  |>erformed  by  the  precious  relic.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  in  1844  is  otherwise 
memorable  for  the  reaction  which  it  produced, 
leading  to  the  secession  of  Ronge  and  the  Genius 
Catholics  from  the  Church  of  Rome. — For  further 
information  see  The  Book  of  Day*,  published  by 
W.  &  R.  ChamWrs. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  the  name  given,  in  the 
language  of  art,  to  every  representation  of  the  infant 
Saviour  and  his  attendants.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  object  in  view  was  to 
excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  usually 
the  only  itersoni  represented.  At  a  later  period, 
Joseph,  Llizal>eth,  St  Anna  (the  mother  of  the 
Virgin),  anil  John  the  Baptist,  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  German  painters  have  added  the  twelve 
ajHJstles  as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant 
Christ,  as  well  as  their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the 
legends.  The  Italian  school,  with  its  tine  feeling 
for  conqiosition,  was  the  first  to  recognise  of  how 
many  figures  the  group  must  consist,  it  the  interest 
is  to  remain  undivided,  anil  be  concentrated  on  one 
figure,  whether  that  figure  be  the  Madonna  or  the 
Child.  Two  masters  are  pre-eminent  in  this  neoN 
of  representation— Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael. 

HOLY  GHOST,  or  HOLY  SPIRIT,  in  Ortho- 
dox Theology,  the  third  jwrHOti  of  the  Trinity  (q.  r.\, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  vet  of 
one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Vather 
and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  His  distinct 
personality  is  believed  to  be  attested  by  a  multi- 
tude of  passages  in  Scripture,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote.  One  may  suffice :  '  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  y>n  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
cecdeth  from  the  Father,  ho  shall  testify  of  me' 
(John  xv.  26).  The  '  Procession '  (q.  v.)  of  the  S|>irit 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chief  difference* 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  or  Linn 
Churches.  He  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  his  grand  function  is  to  apply  to  the  hearts 
of  men  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  te  work 
in  them,  first,  a  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  m 
Jesus,  and  then  to  satictify  them  by  that  truth. 

HOLY  GRASS  (Hirrochloe  borealu),  a  grass 
about  a  foot  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy  lax 
panicle.  It  is  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  a  sweet 
smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass;  and  in  Iceland, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apart- 
ments and  clothes.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed 
on  the  floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days, 
whence  its  name. 

HOLY  ISLAND,  or  LINDISF A'RNE.  » 
small  island  of  England,  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  and  situated  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  It  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  sands  three  miles  in  extent, 
which  can  be  traversed  at  low-water  by  vehicles 
of  all  kinds.  P°P-  °f  parish,  614;  but  including 
the  chapelries  of  Kyloe,  Ancroft,  and  Tweed  niouthu 
all  in  the  ancient  parish,  and  called  f*tatukkir+— 
4049.  On  the  south  coast  is  the  villat?e  of  Holy 
Island,  finely  situated,  and  now  much  resorted  to 
by  summer  visitors.  On  the  island  are  several 
ruins,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
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lonib  re- looking  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Lindisfarne,  originally  a  Saxon  edifice ;  there  is 
aUo  an  ancient  castle,  now  fortified  and  occupied 
by  a  party  of  artillery.  In  former  times,  H.  L 
via  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

'  HOLY  LAND.  See  Palestine. 

HOLY  PHIAL,  or  SAINTE  AMPOULE, 
Order  or.  the  name  of  an  order  of  knighthood 
vhicli  formerly  existed  in  France,  and  was  com- 
posed of  four  persons,  usually  the  first  in  point 
of  rank,  family,  and  fortune  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  and  styled  Barons  de  la  Sainte 
Ampoule.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings, 
they  were  delivered  to  the  Dean,  Priors,  and 
Chapter  of  Rheims,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown  to  return  the  holy  phial 
in  which  the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  St  Remy  at  the  coronation 
of  Clovis— an  enormous  crowd  haviug  prevented 
the  messenger  from  bringing  in  time  that  which 
had  already  been  prepared.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
order  was  that  tho  knights  were  only  knights  for  a 
day.  Their  badge  was  a  cross  of  gold  enamelled 
white,  cantoned  with  four  fleur-de-lis,  ami  on  the 
cross  a  dove  descending  with  a  phial  in  its  beak, 
and  a  right  hand  receiving  it. 

HOLY  PLACES,  HOLY  SEPULCHRE.  Under 
the  head  JekcsalKM  (q.  v.)  are  enumerated  many 
localities  which,  from  the  memories  associated  with 
them,  must  be  full  of  solemn  interest  for  every 
religions  mind ;  but  the  name  Holv  Places  of 
Jerusalem  more  strictly  designates  the  group  of 
sacred  places  of  which  the  Church  of  tho  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  centre,  and  which  are  supjiosed  to 
comprise  the  sites  of  the  chief  events  of  our  Ixtrd's 
passion,  death,  and  burial :  Gethsemane,  the  Supjwr- 
r»om,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  Ac 

In  the  article  JKRCSA1.EM,  the  general  topo- 
graph v  of  the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  briefly 
descriWL     The  so-called  Church   of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  within  the  modern  city,  on  the 
north-western  or  Latin  quarter.    It  is  a  Byzantine 
building,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  enclosed  court. 
Under  the  £reat  dome  of  the  church  stands  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  fifteen 
feet  by  ten,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  ceding, 
decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  marble.  A 
circular  hall  surrounds  the  space  beneath  the  dome. 
Around  this  circular  hall  are  oratories  for  tho 
Syrians,  Coots,  and  Moroni  tea ;  and  above  it  is  a 
series  of  galleries,  which  are  similarly  appropriated. 
In  the  Ixxly  of  the  church  are  the  chainds  of  the 
Greek.  I-atin,  and  Armenian  Christians,  the  church 
as  a  whole  being  maintained   by  the  Ottoman 
authorities  in  the  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  com- 
mon meeting-ground  for  all  the  Christian  com- 
munions, as  the  rivalries  of  the  several  religious 
.  bodies  constantly  lead  to  angry  controversy,  and  not 
unfrequeutly  to  Banguinary  conflicts.    Opposite  the 
entrance  of  tho  enclosure  is  a  somewhat  elevated 
marble  slab,  which  is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction, 
said  is  shewn  as  the  stone  on  which  our  Lord's 
body  wan  anointed  before  entombment ;  and  above 
is  an  elevation  approached  by  steps,  which  is  the 
traditionary  Mount  Calvary,  and  on  which  now 
stands  a  rich  dome-shaped  building,  floored  with 
rich  marbles,  in  the  crypt  of  which  is  the  cavity 
supjtosed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  erection  of  the 
cross.    The  street  by  which  this  site  is  approached, 
from  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace, 
on  the  north  aids  of  the  city,  is  the  priucipal  street 


of  the  Latin  quarter,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Nardt-elAlbam,  and  by  the  Christians  the  #"«a 
Dolorosa,  as  being  the  supposed  route  of  our  I<ord 
from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  Calvary, 

Such  is  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  locality, 
not  only  of  these  leading  events  of  our  Lord  s 
history,  but  also  of  many  others  of  minor  imj>ort- 
ance,  and  less  prominently  noticeable.  For  a  long 
course  of  avres,  the  Christian  world  unhesitatingly 
acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Places ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  correctness : 
and  in  late  years,  the  question  has  been  discussed 
with  much  learning,  although  with  little  positive,  or 
at  least  conclusive  result.  About  the  year  17**0,  a 
German,  named  Korte,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  explored  the  locality,  published  a  work,  calling 
the  authenticity  of  the  received  system  of  sacred 
topography  into  question.  The  doubts  expressed  by 
bun  have  been  repeated  at  intervals  ever  since  bia 
day,  and  esi>ecially  by  the  celebrated  American 
critic,  Dr  Robinson,  author  of  Biblical  Re#.arch*s  in 
Palestine,  who  may  be  said,  in  two  successive  inves- 
tigations, to  have  exhausted  the  evidence,  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  at  least  so  far  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  had  at  that  time  been  explored. 
Dr  Robinson  distinctly  affirms  the  im|»«ssibility 
of  reconciling  the  received  sacred  localities  with 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  gospel  history ;  but 
he  fails  himself  to  point  out  a  scheme  of  topo- 
graphy which  may  be  substituted  for  that  which 
has  been  traditionally  received.  More  recent  critics, 
and  esj>ecia]ly  Mr  James  Ferguson,  in  an  Essay 
on  tVitf  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  agreeing 
with  Dr  Robinson  in  rejecting  the  received  toj>o- 
graphy,  contends  against  him  that  the  true  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  he  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  or,  as  the  Mohammedans  call  it,  the  4  Dome 
of  the  Rock.'  This  he  holds  to  be  the  identical 
church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  rock 
which  contained  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  Latest 
biblical  traveller  in  Palestine,  Dr  Stanley,  has  left 
the  question  undecided.  It  is  beyond  the  seoj>e  of 
this  work  to  discuss  such  a  subject.  Wo  can  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  chief  authorities  on  each 
side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  one  upon  which 
future  explorers  may  throw  much  light  by  skilful 
and  judiciously  conducted  excavations.  The  works 
at  present  al>out  to  l>e  undertaken  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Russian  government  are  looked  to  with 
much  interest.  See,  on  the  one  side,  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  t/te  Bible,  article  'Jerusalem'  (Ferguson);  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
same  author.  On  the  other,  Williams's  Holy  City, 
ltaumer's  Beitriige  zur  BibL  G'eograp/iie,  Senps 
Eortehungen  tines  Deutschtn  ReisenUcn  in  Jerusalem^ 
Schaffter's  AecJite  Lage  dts  heUigen  Grilles. 

HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  Khiohts  ok  the,  an 
ord«*r  of  knighthood  instituted,  probably  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  relief  and  protection  of  pilgrims. 
The  po|>e  was  originally  the  grand-master,  but  he 
subsequently  ceded  his  rights  to  the  Guardian 
Father  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  knights  must, 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  lie  all  of  noble  descent ; 
they  were  bound  to  hear  mass  daily,  to  light,  to  live, 
and  to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  4c.  In  return 
for  these  duties,  the  kniphts  had  the  most  unusual 
and  extraordinary  privileges  conferred  on  them : 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  could  marry,  and 
yet  possess  church  property,  legitimise  bastards,  and 
cut  down  and  bury  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had 
been  hanged.  On  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  to  Italy,  and  fettled 
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at  Perugia.  After  a  temporary  union  with  the 
H-spitallere,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in  1814 
h<  '.h  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  existence 
within  a  very  small  ciicle  of  knights  elected  by  the 
Guardian  Father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims 
who  come  to  Jerusalem. 

HOLY  WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  as 
also  in  the  Greek,  Russian,  aud  Oriental  churches, 
signifies  water  blessed  by  a  priest  or  bis!  top  for 
certain  religious  uses.  Water  is,  almost  of  its  own 
nature,  a  fitting  symbol  of  purity  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  mo»t  of  the  aucient  religions,  the  use  of  luatral 
or  purifying  water  not  ouly  formed  part  of  the 
public  worship,  but  also  entered  largely  into  the 
personal  act*  of  sanctiHcation  prescribed  to  indivi- 
duals. The  Jewish  law  contained  many  provisions 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  our  Lord,  by  establishing 
baptism  with  water  as  the  necessary  form  (>f 
initiation  into  the  religion  instituted  by  him,  gave 
his  sanction  t<>  the  use,  which,  from  its  universal 
acceptance  among  mankind,  appears  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  primeval  natural  revelation.  The  usage  of 
sprinkling  the  hands  and  face  with  water  liefore 
entering  the  sanctuary,  which  was  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law,  was  retained,  or  at  least  very  early 
adopted,  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  end  of  the  2d 
century.  And  that  the  water  so  employed  was 
blessed  by  the  priests  we  learn,  among  others, 
from  St  Jerome,  and  from  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions. Although  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
time,  it  cannot  lie  doubted  that  the  practice  of 
mingling  salt  with  the  water  is  of  very  ancient 
origin  (see  Canon  20,  Dt  Cotuxxr.  Dist.  iii.).  In 
the  Western  Church,  there  is  a  solemn  blessing  of 
water  in  the  service  of  Holy  .Saturday,  but  the 
ceremonial  is  repeated  by  the  priest  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replenish  the  fountain.  Instructed 
Catholics  regard  the  use  of  holy  water  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  necessity  of 
internal  purity;  and  although  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  the  blessing  a  s|>ecial  efficacy  for  this 
end,  yet  this  efficacy  is  held  to  be  mainly  sub- 
jective and  of  a  character  entirely  distinct  from 
that  ascril»cd  to  the  sacramental  rites  of  the  church. 
In  the  reformed  churches,  the  use  of  holy  water  is 
regarded  as  uuscriptural  and  superstitious. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  and  specially  consecrated  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion  of  our  Redeemer.  In  English 
use,  it  is  also  called  *  Passion  Week  '  (a  name  appro- 
priated, in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before  Palm  Sun- 
day). This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin,  and 
the  name  Holy  Week  is  but  one  of  many  by  which 
its  sacred  character  has  been  described.  It  was 
also  called  the  'Gnat  Week,'  the  '.Silent  Week,* 
the  'Week  of  the  Holy  Passion,'  the  4 Vacant  Week,' 
the  'Penitential  Week.'  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Week  are  increased  solemnity  and 
gloom,  jienitcntial  rigour,  and  mourning.  If  any 
of  the  ordinary  church  festivals  fall  therein,  it 
is  transferred  till  after  Easter.  All  instrumental 
music  is  suspended  in  the  churches,  the  altars  are 
stripj>ed  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictures  and  statues 
are  veiled  from  public  sight ;  manual  labour, 
although  it  is  no  longer  entirely  prohibited,  is  by 
many  persons  voluntarily  suspended ;  the  rigour 
of  fasting  is  redouble*!,  and  aims-deeds  and  other 
works  of  mercy  sedulously  enjoined  and  practised. 
All  charch  services  of  the  week,  moreover,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  mourning,  some  of  them  being  socially 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  particular  scenes 
in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  days  thus  specially 
solemnised  are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday,  Holy 
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(or  Maundy)  Thursday,  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  Holy 
Saturday.  Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy 
Thursday,  from  Mandutum,  the  first  word  in  one 
of  the  church  services  of  the  day),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  specially  designed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Last  Sum>er,  and  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist.  Hut  there  are  several 
other  services  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the  solemn 
consecration  of  the  oil  or  chrism'used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  uuctiou,  the 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  teuebne.  To 
Holy  Saturday  belongs  the  solemn  blessing  of 
fire  and  of  the  water  of  the  baptismal  font  ;  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  was  Bet  apart  for  the 
baptism  of  catechumens,  and  for  the  ordination  of 
candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  Fmin 
the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  li^ht^l 
the  Paschal  Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  This  symlndical 
light  is  kept  burning  during  the  reading  of  the 

fospel  at  mass  throughout  the  interval  between 
aster  and  Pentecost.  See  Wetser's  Kiidu-n- 
Lncicon.  art.  '  Chat  woche.'  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  the  primitive 
institution  of  the  Holy  Week  was  perverted,  and 
that  the  suspension  of  lalwur,  which  was  orisiiually 
designed  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  recollection, 
was  turned  into  an  occasion  of  amusement  n«»t 
unfrequeutly  of  a  very  questionable  character.  Such 
abuses  are  now  universally  discountenanced  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

In  the  Protestant  communions,  there  is  no  special 
solemnisation  of  the  Holy  Week,  with  the  exception 
of  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  which  is  observed  in  some  of 


HO'LYHEAD,  a  seaport,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesea,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  244  miles  west-north-west  of  Bangor,  and 
272  miles  north-west  of  London.  Although  recently 
much  improved,  it  is  still  a  primitive,  irregul.irly 
built  town.  It  is  the  station  of  the  mail  steam- 
packets  to  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant  alxmt 
09  miles.  The  harbour  of  H,  which  is  almost  dry 
at  low  tide,  is  formed  by  a  pier  about  IfMH)  feet 
in  length,  running  north-east  from  an  islet  called 
Salt  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  swivel-bridge.  Few  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  Pop.  (1801)  6190,  who  are  employed  in 
the  coasting- trade,  and  in  ship-building  and  rope- 
making.  The  harbour  of  refuge  now  (1862)  l>eing 
constructed  here,  will,  when  completed,  enclose  an 
area  of  about  310  acres,  with  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
six  fathoms.  H.  unites  with  Amlwch,  Beaumaris, 
and  Llangefni  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

HOLYHEAD  ISLAND,  a  small  island  of  North 
Wales,  lies  west  of  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and 
forms  part  of  the  county  of  that  name.  Its  greatest 
length  is  seven  and  a  half  miles,  aud  its  greatest 
breadth  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  Area,  alont 
0000  square  acres ;  pop.  8808.  H.  I.  is  separated 
from  Anglesea  by  a  narrow  sandy  strait  crossed  by 
the  Holyhead  Road  and  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway,  which  are  formed  by  embankments 
or  causeways,  arched  in  the  centre,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  island,  which  comprise* 
some  good  pasture-ground  for  sheep,  as  well  as  s 
proportion  of  arable  land,  is  for  the  most  part  rocky 
and  barren.  On  the  north-west  coast  are  two  isleta. 
the  North  and  South  Stacks,  the  Utter  with  a 
light-house,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  at  twenty 
miles'  distance.  The  South  Stack  is  connected 
with  the  island  of  H.  by  a  suspension- bridge.  The 
Stacks  and  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  H.  art 
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hallowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  sea  into  magni- 
6ccnt  cave*,  which  are  the  haunt  of  innumerable 
seafowL    Principal  town,  Holyhead  (q.  v.). 

HOLYROOD.  In  the  year  1 128,  King  David  I. 
of  Scotland  founded  at  Edinburgh  an  abbey  of 
caiinna  regular,  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  It 
was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Rood, 
which  was  brought  to  Scotland  by  St  Margaret 
»)>uut  the  year  1070,  and  became  one  of  the  heir- 
looms of  the  kingdom.  The  Black  Rood  of 
Scotland  (q.  v.),  aa  it  was  called,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1346.  and  as  its  history  passed  from  remembrance, 
a  fa  Me  sprung  up  telling  how  King  David  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  young  nobles  to  go  a  hunting 
on  the  solemn  festival,  by  which  the  church  yearly 
commemorated  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Jrrus.di-m  ;  how  the  chaxc  lay  through  the  forest, 
which  in  those  days  eucircled  Arthur  Seat,  and 
stretched  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  ;  how 
the  king,  iu  pursuit  of  a  wild  hart,  outrode  all  his 
companions  ;  how  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags  the 
hart  turned  to  bay.  and  overthrew  the  king's  horse ; 
how  as  it  rushed  at  the  king,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death,  a  cross,  aa  if  from  between  its  antlers, 
miraculously  slid  iuto  the  king's  hands  ;  how  at  the 
sijjht  of  it  the  hart  fled  and  vanished  ;  and  how  the 
kin^.  warned  by  a  vision  in  his  sleep,  resolved  to 
build  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Rood  on 
the  Miot  where  his  life  hail  been  so  preternaturally 
saved.  When  this  legend  was  iu  vented,  apparently 
aliout  the  year  1420,  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
the  first  site  of  the  abbey  was  not  at  the  foot  of 
Salisbury  Crags,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
whence  it  was  not  finally  removed  until  after  the 
year  1 174.  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Canongate, 
as  the  little  burgh  came  to  be  called,  which  the 
caiiMiis  erected  between  their  ahl>ey  and  the  king's 
bur^h  of  Edinburgh.  The  abbey  was  burned  by 
the  English  in  1385,  in  1544,  and  in  1547.  Before 
it  could  be  restored  after  these  last  conflagrations, 
the  Reformation  arrived,  when  the  ruins  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  were  taken  down  to  repair 
the  nave.  This  was  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  the  Canongate  from  about  1500  till  1672,  when 
it  was  turned  into  the  chaj>el -royal.  In  16S7,  King 
James  VII.,  having  built  another  parish  church 
fi>r  the  Canongate,  set  the  nave  of  the  abbey 
church  apart  for  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and 
had  it  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  Knights  of  the 
Thistle.  It  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  mob 
at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  remained  in  neglect 
until  1758.  In  that  year  it  was  repaired  and  roofed, 
but  the  roof  was  too  heavy  for  the  walls,  and  it  fell 
in  1768,  crushing  the  pillars  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
otherwise  injuring  the  building. 

The  abbey  of  H.  early  became  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Scottish  kings.  John  Balliol  held  a 
pari  mm  en  t  within  its  walls  in  1295.  James  IL.  was 
burn  in  it,  crowned  in  it,  married  in  it,  buried  in 
it  The  foundations  of  a  palace,  apart  from  the 
abbev.  were  laid  by  James  IV.,  whose  splendid 
nuptials  with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England 
were  celebrated  here  in  1503.  Edinburgh  bad 
now  liocome  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Scotland, 
and  H.  henceforth  was  the  cliief  seat  of  the  Scottish 
fovereigns.    Queen  Mary  took  up  her  abode  in  the 

SiLace  when  she  returned  from  France  in  1561. 
ere,  in  1566,  Rizzio  was  torn  from  her  side,  and 
murdered.  Her  son,  King  James  VI.,  dwelt  much 
in  H.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1603.  He  revisited  it  in  1617.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  Cromwell's  trooj*  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
in  1650,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burned 
down.  It  was  rebuilt  by  King  Charles  IL,  from  the 
d'31-na  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  between 


1671  and  1679.  In  1745  and  1746,  it  was  occupied 
in  succession  by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  It  sheltered  the  Count 
d'Artois  (afterwards  King  Charles  X.  of  France) 
from  1795  to  1799,  and  again  from  1831  to  18:15. 
King  George  IV7.  held  his  court  iu  it  in  1822.  Since 
that  time  much  has  beeu  done  to  make  it  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  the  Queen  has  visited  it  almost  every  summer. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  the  north-west 
tower,  founded  by  King  James  IV.  about  1500,  and 
completed  by  his  son,  King  James  V.,  who  died 
in  1542.  It  was  somewhat  modernised  in  1671  - 
1679 ;  aud  the  roofs,  if  not  the  floors  also,  were 
renewed  by  King  Charles  I.  (1625-  164!>),  whose 
cipher  they  bear j  but  otherwise  the  disposition  of 
the  moms  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  the  furniture  is  much  more  recent,  and  that 
the  articles  shown  as  relics  of  Mary  and  her  court 
are  wholly  spurious. 

The  palace,  with  its  precincts  and  park,  is  a  sanc- 
tuary for  debtors.  In  England,  the  same  privilege 
extends  to  royal  palaces  to  this  extent,  that  no 
writ  of  legal  process  cau  1*  executed  withiu  their 
bounds ;  but  this  practically  is  only  a  protec- 
tion to  the  servants  of  the  palace  ;  and  no  means 
exist  for  insolvent  i>crsons  taking  lodging*  in  a 
privileged  place  there  or  elsewhere,  and  avoiding 
imprisonment,  in  so  systematic  a  way  as  is  com- 
petent to  residents  within  the  precincts  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  where  there  is  ample  accommodation.  The 
precincts  comprehend  the  adjoining  park  and  the 
hills  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Refugee 
debtors  must  procure  a  certificate  of  protection 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  proper  official 
within  the  bounds.  Taking  refuge  within  the  sanc- 
tuary is  considered  disreputable,  aud  from  this  cause, 
as  well  aa  from  recent  meliorations  in  the  laws 
affecting  debtors,  the  practice  is  greatly  fallen  off. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood 
shelters  debtors  to  the  crown. 

HO  LYWELL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  and  44  miles  north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  line 
of  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Railway,  and  near 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  immensely  valuable  mineral 
district,  and  is  the  seat  of  numerous  establishments 
for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  manufacturing  6hot, 
zinc,  Ac  There  are  also  manufactures  of  cottons, 
flannels,  and  galloons,  paper,  and  Roman  cement; 
coal  and  lead  mines,  ana  limestone  quarries,  are 
worked.  This  borough  unites  with  those  of  Flint, 
Mold,  &c,  in  returning  a  member  to  - 


Ton.  (1861)  5335. 

H.  ia  now  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  towns  of  North  Wales.  It  owes  ita 
origin  to  the  renowned  Well  of  St  Winifred,  which 
ia  estimated  to  deliver  twenty-one  tons  of  water  per 
minute,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  copious  spring  in 
Britain.  Its  waters  were  at  one  time  believed  to  be 
efficacious  in  curing  diseases,  and  were  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

HO'MAGE  is  the  service  or  show  of  respect  due 
from  a  knight  or  vassal  to  his  lord  in  feudal  times. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  form  of  expression 
used  in  doing  the  service,  which  was — -jto  ileitignt 
voitre  home— I  become  your  man.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  tenures,  the  word  has  no  substantial  legal 
meaning  in  the  law  of  England,  except  in  a  limited 
sense  aa  to  copyholds,  to  denote  the  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  a  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
,  The  homage  jury  consisted  of  the  tenants  who  did 
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homage,  and  their  presence  was  necessary  to  attest 
•ome  acts.  Homagium  reddere  was  the  expression, 
now  obsolete,  signifying  a  solemn  renunciation  of 
homage  or  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  a  defiance  of  him. 
The  word  homage  is  not  used  in  Scotch  law,  though 
the  feudal  system  is  not  obsolete  in  Scotland  m 
many  other  respects. 

HOMALO'PTERA  (Gr.  level-winged),  the  name 
given  by  some  entomologists  to  a  small  order  of 
insects,  which  has  been  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  division  of  the  order  Diptera.  The  II.  have 
also  been  called  l'urirARA,  from  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  larva*  arc  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  mother,  and  remain  there  till  they  have 
passed  into  the  pujia  state.  Some  of  the  H.  are  wiu«- 
less.  Examples  of  this  order  are  found  iu  the  Forest 
Fly  (q.  v.),  and  in  those  extraordinary  parasites 
of  bats  called  Xyctrribia.    All  the  IL  are  parasites. 

HO'MBURG  VOR  DER  HOHE,  a  pleasant 
little  town,  capital  of  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Homburg  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taunus  Mountains,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Fran ki i ut  '  n  the- Maine.  It  has  Iveautiful  environs, 
and  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters  anil  gambling  -  saloons.  The  waters  are 
considered  very  effective  in  cases  of  disordered 
liver  and  stomach.  They  are  live  in  number,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Elizabeth,  contains  more  carbonic 
acid  than  any  saline  spa  known.  Alsuit  44)0,000 
bottles  of  the  'waters*  of  H.  are  annually  sent 
away.    Pop.  5000. 

HOME,  Henry  (Lord  Kamfs),  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  l>orn  in  1(KK5  at 
Karnes,  in  Berwickshire.  Destined  by  his  friends 
for  the  law,  he  was  apprenticed  in  1712  to  a  writer 
to  the  signet ;  but  he  afterwards  decided  on 
adopting  the  highest  branch  of  his  profession, 
and  qualified  himself  for  it  mainly  by  private 
reading  and  attendance  at  the  courts.  Entering 
the  bar  in  1723,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
February  1752,  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  I-ords  of  Justiciary 
in  1703.  He  died  27th  December  1782.  In  1728,  he 
published  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  from  1716  to  1728.  The  materials  of  this 
work  were  in  1741  embodied  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  during  its  whole 
history,  which,  though  now  superseded,  was  of 
great  use  to  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  was  thought 
worthy  of  Wing  continued  by  Lord  Woodhouselee. 
He  is  l>est  known,  however,  by  his  Estnys 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Rttigion 
(1751),  containing  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
human  freedom,  which  brought  on  him  the  suspi- 
cion of  infidelity,  and  raised  considerable  contro- 
versy in  the  courts  of  the  church  and  through 
the  press;  his  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking 
(1761)  ;  and  aliovc  all,  his  celebrated  Principles  of 
Criticism,  the  work  on  which  his  fame  now  chiefly 
rests.  In  1773  npjwared  his  Sketch™  oftfie  IliMory 
of  Man,  which  may  be  found  ente  rtaining,  but  are 
now  of  very  little  scientific  value.  Though  thus 
busily  occupied  with  judicial  and  literary  Idxnirs, 
he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  wrote  a  useful  tract  on  the  former, 
entitled  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to 
improve  Agriculture  by  subjecling  it  to  the  Test  of 
Rational  Principle*.  His  last  work,  Loose  Thoughts 
on  Education  (178J),  was  written  in  his  85th  year. 
See  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Memoirs  of  die  Life  and 
Writings  of  Home  (2  vols.  4to,  Edin.  1807). 

HOME,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  dramatist, 
was  l>orn  in  1722  He  studied  for  the  church,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford, 
where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  was 


acted  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  the  utmost 

enthusiasm.  The  production  of  this  piece  gave 
great  offence  to  his  clerical  brethren,  and  he  wa» 
finally  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  He 
retired  into  England,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  received  a  pension. 
His  other  dramatic  works  are  Agin,  A'/uilein,  The 
Fatal  D'trovery,  and  Alonzo,  every  line  of  which 
has  departed  from  the  memory  of  mankind  He 
dicil  in  184>8. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Douglas  was  first   greeted.     It  «a 
I  praised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  Burns  -  who  should 
I  nave  known  tatter— talks  of  H.  having 

'  Methodised  wild  Shakspearc  into  plan.' 

This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  ago.  Still 
I  Douglas  contains  pathos,  and  amid  its  florid  decla- 
'  mation  there  may  be  found  not  a  few  natural  touches, 
I  and  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  it  still  haunts  the 

stage  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way. 

HOMELYN   {Rota   miralttus  or  martthita),  a 
I  species  of  Ray  (q.  v.),  common  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  and  plentiful  in  the  Loudon  market, 


Homelyn  (Rata  maculata). 

but  comparatively  rare  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
In  form  and  apiH'arance,  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  thornback  than  the  skate.  On  some  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  the  H.  is  called  Sand  Kay.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Spotted  Ray. 

HO'MER,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
epic  poetry,  and  who  stands  as  high  in  that  depart- 
ment as  Shaksj>eare  does  in  the  drama,  has  ouae 
down  to  us  in  modern  times  unfortunately  as  little 
better  .than  a  name,  and  presents  materials  f»r 
biography  as  scanty  as  those  which  he  offers  for 
criticism  are  rich.  We  are  not,  however,  forced  to 
go  to  such  lengths  of  doubt  in  his  case  as  Aristotle 
did  in  the  case  of  Orpheus,  denying  that  such  a  man 
ever  existed ;  for  though  the  Germans,  since  the 
days  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  Niebuhr.  have  indulged 
themselves  in  every  variety  of  historical  scep- 
ticism, and  reduced  H,  as  well  as  Cadmus  and 
Hercules,  to  mere  'symbols.'  the  more  s<>Wr  genius 
of  British  criticism,  with  which  the  moderate  view* 
of  the  bust  later  Germans  coincide,  has  pronounced 
an  almost  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
historical  reality  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Not  that  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  details  of  the  old  Greek  lives  of  H.,  whkh  are 
manifestly  fictitious  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  themselves  leads  to  the  belief  in  an  author- 
ship such  as  agrees  substantially  with  the  kernel 
from  which  these  very  ancient  legendary  tradition* 
were  develoi>©d.    The  central  fact  in  which  all 
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Urn*  traditions  agree  is,  that  the  author  of  these  the  genius  of  H.  unquestionably  soared  above  the 
poems  was  an  Asiatic  Greek  ;  and  though  other  best  of  the  medieval  ballads  to  which  the  English 
places  are  named,  the  greatest  amount  of  legendary  ear  is  accustomed,  it  is  quite  certain  both  that  the 
evidence  clearly  jwints  to  Smyrna  as  the  city  which  materials  out  of  which  Lis  great  poems  were  corn- 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  father  of  epic  posed  were  nothing  but  such  jiopular  ballads  and 
pwtry.  The  dialect  in  which  the  Iliad  ami  Othj**ry  tales  as  delighted  our  forefathers  before  the  inven- 
are  written — the  Ionic — is  the  very  variety  of  Greek  tion  of  printing,  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
which  was  afterwards  used  in  the  same  region  l>y  Homeric  ej>os  is*  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  and  by  Hippo-  literary  ej>oa  or  epos  of  culture  precisely  by  those 
crates,  the  first  and  greatest  of  Greek  physicians ;  characteristics  which  distinguish  our  old  ballads 
and  the  allusions  to  natural  phenomena,  especially  from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  Of 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  stroug  north-west  wind  modern  iHiets,  the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest 
blowing  from  Thrace,  plainly  indicate  the  west  const  relationship  to  the  genuine  old  minstrel  poets  was 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  familiar  resilience  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  even  in  his  iioetry,  many 
poet  The  chronology  of  the  Homeric  poems,  both  peculiarities  can  be  pointed  out,  which  mark  the 
u  respects  the  great  central  event  which  they  literary  writer  of  a  later  age,  as  distinguished  from 
celebrate — the  Trojan  war— and  the  age  of  the  the  popular  singer  of  a  people's  boyhood  and  lusty 
poet  himself,  is  much  more  doubtful ;  but  it  is  youth.  In  order  to  understand  H.,  therefore,  we 
quite  certain  that  H.  lived  considerably  lieforo  the  must  look  on  him  as  the  culmination  of  the  minstrel 
recognition  of  a  regularly  received  record  of  dates  or  ballad  poetry,  in  the  shape  of  the  minstrel  epos ; 
among  the  Greeks- that  is,  before  the  year  770  l».  c,  a  grand  combination  of  jHipular  ballad  materials 
tlie  commencement  of  the  calculation  by  Olym-   and  ballad  tone,  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 

Gads.    The  date  given  by  Herodotus  for  the  age  of    which  it  is  capable,  with  the  architectural  form 
.    400  years  before  his  own  time,  that  is,  aliont  and  structure  of  the  epos.    To  the  recognition  of 
SoO  ilc— is  probable  enough  ;  but  considering  the  this  true  character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  pre- 


sent age  has  been  led  maiulv  by  the  adventurous 
and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
Frederick  Augustus  Wolf.  This  distinguished 
German,  originally  a  professor  in  Halle,  afterwards 
in  Berlin,  published  in  the  year  179o  the  /instr/jum-na 


proper  epic  poem 
Paradine  La*t  are 


entire  want  of  any  reliable  foundation  for  chron- 
ology in  thoai'  early  times,  we  must  not  seek  an 
accuracy  in  this  matter  lx*yond  that  which  was 
attained  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  allow  a  free 
margin  of  at  least  L**K>  years  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  (10(K)  b.c.)  downwards,  during  which  the 
singer  of  the  Iliad  and  Qd>j***>j  may  have  nourished. 
To  throw  him  further  kick  than  the  earliest  of 
these  dares  would  Ik?  inconsistent  at  once  with  the 
historical  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  his  ]>oems 

move,  and  with  the  style  of  the  language  which  he  of  jiopular  ballads,  origiually  sej>arate,  and  of  whose 
us.* :  for  this  exhibits  a  luxurious  freedom,  a  rich  separate  existence  the  sharp-eyed  critic  can  now 
polish,  and  an  exquisite  euphony,  which  removes  it  easily  adduce  satisfactory  proof.  Now,  this  theory, 
far  from  that  roughness  and  clumsiness  which  is  commonly  called,  after  its  author,  the  Wolfian 
went  V'  characterise  languages  in  their  earliest  stage  theory,  and  which  has  found,  and  still  finds,  not 
of  literary  development  The  Ionic  dialect  used  by  a  few  most  ingenious  snpi>ortcrs  in  Germany, 
H.  is,  in  "fact,  a  highly  cultivated  shoot  of  the  old  contains  an  iintiortant  element  of  truth,  which  has 
Hellenic  fS>ck,  and  which  was  in  the  poet's  hnnds  too  often  l>een  summarily  rejected,  along  with  the 
jvrfeet  for  the  highest  poetical  pur]H.ses  ns  to  error  which  it  promulgates.      It  is  not  credible 

the  epic  stylo  during  that  poems  pervaded  by  such  a  wonderful  unity 


to  a  new  recension  of  the  text  of  H.,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  extreme  sceptical  view  already 
alluded  to,  according  to  which  the  /had  is  no 
in  the  sen  Be  that  the  A'nnd  and 
so,  but  only  a  skilful  compilation 


have  remained  the  model  for  the  epic  stylo  du 
the  whole  jieriod  of  the  poetical  literature,  ot  the 

Greek*. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
position  of  H.  as  a  )>oet,  the  primary  fact  from 
which  we  must  start  is,  that  he  was  not  the  epic 
»>et   of   a   literary  age— like   Virgil   among  the 


of  tone  and  plan  as  the  Hind,  manifestly  also 
inspired  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  should 
be  resolvable  into  the  mere  patchwork  of  skilful 
compilers;  but  it  is  an  important  truth  to  announce 
that  the  materials  of  H.'s  poetry  were  not  in- 
vented by  himself,  but  taken  up  from  the  living 


Ionian*.  Tasso  among  the  Italians,  or  Milton  among  traditions  of  the  ]>eople  to  whom  he  belonged,  and. 


that  even  in  the  grand  unity  to  which  his  genius 
has  subjected  them,  their  original  jiopular  tone 
and  spirit  is  preserved  in  a  fashion  v.  Inch  character- 
istically distinguish  *  them  from  all  epic  jioetry  of 
the  literary  ages.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the 
merits  of  Wolf  in  this  regard  will  soon  be  as  uni- 
versally recognised  in  every  other  country  as  they 
have  long  been  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  those  who  have 


our*  Ives— but  he  was  decidedly  and  character- 
istically an  amd<*,  or  min*tr>l,  a  character  well 
know  n"  to  us  from  our  own  medieval  literature,  both 
in  other  shapes,  and  specially  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  kindred  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  That  there  is  an  essential  and  vital  generic 
distinction  between  the  popular  minstrel  of  an  age 
when  l»»oks  are  either  not  known  or  little  u<  d, 
and  the  cultivated  poet  of  an  age  which  rejoices  in 
all  sorts  of  libraries,  and  possesses  a  social  class  written  most  largely  on  the  subject  neither  Colonel 
of  literary  readers,  admits  of  no  doubt  The  con-  Mure  nor  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  able  to  exhibit  to 
ditions  of  the  work  to  Ik?  done  lieing  different,  the  English  readers  the  true  golden  mean  in  this  matter 
work  itself  cannot  possibly  lie  the  same.  It  is  quite  between  the  extravagance  of  the  ultra- Wolfians,  and 
ccrtiiu,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  the  falsetto  of  the  anti-Wollian  critics  and  trans- 
critics  and  translators  of  H.  in  this  country  have  lators.  Among  the  Germans,  Welcker,  Nitsch,  and 
not  recognised  this  distinction.  The  consequence  K.  0.  Midler,  may  be  named  as  presenting  the 
U,  that  t  hey  Btrike  an  entirely  false  note,  ami  blow  best  models  of  judicious  and  well-balanced  criticism 
the  seraphic  trump  of  Milton  when  they  should  be  in  this  slipjiery  domain. 

content  to  take  a  plain  shepherd's  pipe  iu  their  The  characteristics  of  H.'s  poetry,  as  the  culmina- 
handa.  Tbt^e  critics  and  translators  are  no  doubt  tion  of  ballad  poetry  and  the  grand  model  of  the 
actuated  by  the  very  noble  desire  of  redeeming  the  minstrel  epos,  may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few 
author  of  two  such  noble  poems  as  the  Hind  and  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  materials  are  essen- 
the  (Mi  A*"7  from  the  vulgar  fellowship  of  wandering  tially  national,  and  if  not  strictly  historical  in  every 
and  ballad-mongers;  but  however  high  detail  of  decoration,  grow,  like  all  ballad  poetry. 
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HOMICIDAL  MANIA — HOMILDON. 


out  of  tho  real  life  of  the  people,  and  rest  at  least 
upon  an  honest  historical  substratum.  In  this  view, 
the  Iliad  is  as  valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
for  the  later  ]>eriods.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks 
alone  that  H.  jtossesses  an  imjwtant  historical 
value  ;  he  is  for  all  ages  an  important  reconl  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  human  society,  second  only  to 
the  books  of  Moses,  ami  perhajw  some  of  the  very 
oldest  of  the  Vedas.  The  first  genus  of  almost  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  afterwards  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  to  be  found  in  Homer. 
In  this  view,  he  was  to  the  Greeks  themselves 
an  eneyclojuedia  of  their  national  culture ;  and,  as 
emlxidying  the  grand  features  of  their  polytheistic 
faith,  he  is  also  constantly  quoted  by  their  great 
writers  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Bible. 

The  poems  of  H.,  as  a  great  human  inheritance, 
have  naturally  been  incorporated,  by  translation, 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Italian,  the 
translations  of  Cesarotti  and  Monti— in  French, 
that  of  Montl>el— in  German,  that  of  Voss,  are 
the  most  famous.    In  England,  we  have  tried  this 

Eeat  problem  in  the  most  various  styles,  and 
ive  produce/l  specimens  of  brilliant  success  in 
certain  partial  aspects.  The  whole  excellences  of 
H.  have  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  one  of  the 
notable  English  translations,  nor  is  such  a  com- 
bination jierhaps  possible.  The  grand  flow,  rapid 
march,  and  sonorous  fulness  of  the  original,  are  well 
given  by  Pojmj  ;  the  rough  dramatic  vigour  of  indi- 
vidual phrases  and  passages  are  best  rendered  by 
Chapman  ;  while  the  unaffected  truthfulness,  and 
easy,  unpretending  grace,  which  so  prominently 
mark  the  great  Smyrnean  minstrel,  appear  most 
clearly  in  <  .owner.  Of  the  recent  attempts  which 
have  been  marie,  and  are  making,  to  present  H.  in 
some  new  aspect  to  English  readers,  it  is  prema- 
ture to  ejMjak.  We  may  only  say  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Odu***;/  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
by  Worsley  (Blackwood,  1861),  is  the  only  one 
that  has  received  some  special  marks  of  public 
approbation  and  applause. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
various  questions  connected  with  H.  and  the 
Homeric  interns,  may  consult  the  works  on  Greek 
literature  by  Colonel  Mure  and  K.  O.  Midler ;  the 
special  work  on  H.  by  Mr  Gladstone  ;  the  article 
4  Homer '  in  Dr  Smith  s  Dictionary  of  A  nrisnt  Rio- 
tpYiphtj:  aud  the  article  '  Homer'  in  the  Eitcyclo/taylia 
Jirifannictt. 

HOMICIDAL  MA'NIA.  This  is  the  monomanie 
mnirtritrt  of  the  French.  There  is  developed, 
under  certain  morbid  conditions,  a  blind,  irresistible 
tendency  to  destroy  life.  It  is  independent  of  hatred, 
or  any  appreciable  incentive  ;  and  even  acts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  dis|tosition,  the  interests,  and 
the  affections  of  the  perjietrator.  Dr  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen has  recorded  a  series  of  motiveless  murders. 
Georget  gives  the  case  of  M.  N.,  who  was  silent  and 
solitary,  but  reasonable,  and  confessed  a  desire  to 
shed  blood,  and  particularly  that  of  his  mother  and 
sister  bv  poniard.  He  deplored  the  dreadful  ten- 
dency, for  he  loved  them  both  tenderly.  Yet  the 
fit  returned,  aud  he  cried  out :  4  Mother,  save  thyself, 
or  I  will  cut  your  throat ! '  The  victim  selected  is 
most  frequently  a  child,  a  wife,  a  Item-factor,  or  an 
object  of  love  and  respect.  HoffbaUer,  in  Germany  ; 
Esquirol.  Marc,  Foville,  in  France;  and  Oonolly, 
in  Britain,  have  all  demonstrated,  and  in  criminal 
courts  have  testified  to  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease,  and  ground  of  irresponsibility ;  but 
no  recognition  lias  been  obtained  of  the  irresistihle, 
motiveless  hoinicidal  tendency  as  a  bar  to  trial  or 
to  punishment  The  impulse,  however,  is  mani- 
fested in  a  more  complicated  form.  It  may  originate 


in  delusions ;  and  the  act  which  first  reveals  the 
mental  condition  may  l>e  committed  in  suppo*«l 
self-defence,  or  to  secure  the  salvation,  or  prevent 
the  suffering  of  the  individual  destroyed.  Such 
manifestation  may  constitute  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  furious  madness,  where  the  excited 
maniac  sacrifices  all  around,  qr  all  who  resist  hi? 
course,  under  the  instigation  of  the  pmlominatia^ 
passion,  or  of  melancholia  anil  despondency.  There 
occur  periods  when  the  tendency  to  shed  blood 
becomes  epidemic  or  imitative.  There  is  in  manj 
natures  an  ill-dctined  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 
slaughter,  wars,  and  atrocities  ;  and  such  details,  nr 
the  sight  of  blood,  are  said  to  be  suggestive  or  ta« 
tendeucy.  Marc  states  that  six  cases  of  infanticide 
followed  immediate'y  upon  the  publication  of  the 
trial  and  history  of  Henriette  Cornier,  who  cut  riff 
the  head  of  her  eaild.  The  puerjieral  conditio, 
various  hereditary  tendencies,  powerful  moral  im- 
pressions, and  atmospherical  influences,  are  conceived 
to  induce  tlus  tendency.  The  proximate  cause  i* 
generally  found  to  consist  in  marked  organic 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  such  as  arc  detect- 
able in  epilepsy ;  or  in  the  more  insidious  and 
obscure  structural  alterations  which  are  sup-toscd 
to  accompany  perverted  and  depraved  instincts; 
although  homicidal  mania  may  occur  indcjK-udentlr 
of  either  of  these  pathological  conditions. 

Esquirol,  De*  Maladks  MmtaU*,  t  ii.  p.  115; 
Marc,  Df  la  Foli*,  *c,  t  ii.  p.  24 ;  Ycli"w!ee\ 
Homicvlal  Mania,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
August  1862. 

HO'MICIDE,  a  term  used  in  English  Law  to 
denote  the  mere  killing  of  a  human  beint:  w.th  *ut 
implying  the  attendant  criminal  rcs)K>n»bility.  It 
is  used  with  the  wonl  jiiMifiahU,  to  denote  that 
the  killing  was  done  under  lawful  authority,  *s 
hanging  a  man  or  killing  a  prisoner  to  prevent 
him  escaping,  or  killing  oue  to  prevent  an  atrocious 
crime  being  committed.  ExeunabU  hoiniciib  imam 
killing  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  a  wife,  chhM 
parent,  or  servant,  or  property,  or  by  mere  accident 
Felonious  homicide  includes  murder  of  one's  self  or 
of  another;  and  manjt/attghtrr  is  killing  without 
malice,  but  atteuded  with  negligence,  hot  b!<*d,  or 
in  some  unlawful  way.  In  Scotland,  exeusaUe 
homicide  is  generally  called  culpable  homicide, 

HO'MILDON,  Battle  of.  In  the  autumn  <4 
1402,  a  Scottish  army  of  about  ten  thousand  n»»a 
invaded  England,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Murdoch 
Stewart  of  Kincleven,  the  eldest  son  of  the  K"^nt 
Albany,  and  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas.  They 
advanced  to  the,  gates  of  Newcastle  without  oppo- 
sition, and  were  returning  to  Scotland  laden  with 
spoil,  when  they  were  encountered  by  an  English 
force  under  the  Earl  of  Northuinlierland.  his  sod 
Hotspur,  aud  the  exiled  Earl  of  March  or  Dunkir. 
The  Scotch  took  m>  their  position  on  Homildon 
Hill,  near  Wooler.  On  the  14th  Septeml»er.  Hotspur 
was  advancing  to  charge  them,  when  he  wa*  stopjted 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  until  the  English  archer- 
should  do  their  work.  Their  shafts  were  poured 
with  such  effect  that  in  the  words  of  a  c»n tem- 
porary chronicler,  they  bristled  in  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  Scottish  army  like  quills  ujxin  a  hedgehog. 
At  length  a  gallant  knight  Sir  John  Swint'Hi.  cried 
out :  '  Brave  fellow-countrymen  !  what  has  tlii«  day 
bewitched  you  that  you  stand  here  to  be  sh  >t  like 
deer  in  a  park,  instead  of  proving  your  courage.  a.<  of 
old,  by  meeting  your  foemen  hand  to  hand  *  Let 
those  who  will,  rush  down  with  me,  in  the  Lord"* 
name,  upon  the  enemy,  and  either  save  our  liven, 
or  fall  with  honour.'  At  these  words.  Adam  of 
Gordon,  who  was  at  mortal  feud  with  Swint^n, 
sprang  forward,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  T 
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besought  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  warrior, 
whom  he  must  now  look  upon  as  the  best  knight  in 
Britain.  His  request  was  granted ;  and  the  two 
knights,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  retainers, 
rushed  u|K>n  the  English  ranks.  They  were  slain  to 
a  man,  but  uot  before  they  had  made  su'ch  slaughter, 
that  the  English  captains  were  said  to  have  con- 
fessed, that  if  all  the  Scots  had  fought  as  well,  the 
day  would  have  had  a  different  issue.  As  it  was, 
the  English  had  an  easy  victory,  and  the  Scots  were 
utterly  routed.  Their  leaders  were  taken  prisoners ; 
fire  of  their  best  knights,  with  many  of  their  bravest 
esquires,  were  slain  ;  and  besides  the  numbers  that 
were  killed  on  the  Held  by  the  English  arrows,  about 
five  hundred  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Tweed. 

HOMILETICS,  that  particular  branch  of  sacred 
rhetoric  which  regards  the  composition  of  the 
familiar  discourses  known  under  the  name  of 
homily.  The  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  of  homi- 
letics  is  St  Augustine,  whose  book,  lit  Doctrina 
Chrutwna,  is  in  some  sense  an  adaptation  of  pro- 
fane rhetoric  to  sacred  uses,  ltahanus  Maurus 
and  Isidore  of  Seville  also  incidentally  treat  the 
subject ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  subject  in  medieval  litera- 
ture is  to  he  found  in  Humbert,  lie  ErudUione 
CoHcionatorum.  St  Carlo  Borromeu's  InMruc'iones 
Ptuforum  was  a  j>art  of  his  genera]  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  clerical  education  ;  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  course,  as  well  of  Catholics  as  of 
Protectants,  homiletics  occupies  an  important  place. 
The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Schott, 
Marheineke,  Theremin.  Sailer,  Gisbert,  Brand, 
Labereuz,  may  shew  the  importance  which  is 
attached  in  both  churches  to  this  branch  of  sacred 
science, 

HOMILIA'RIFM,  a  collection  of  homilies  for  the 
use  of  pastors.  Such  collections  were  in  use  from 
a  very  early  period.  Mabdlou  mentions  a  very 
ancient  GalUcan  homiliarium  (De  LiK  Gallican.). 
The  fifty  homilies  of  Venerable  Bede.  too,  were 
in  familiar  use  among  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of 
the  West,  and  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  early 
medieval  time,  traces  of  a  busy  interchange  of 
sermons,  original  or  otherwise,  between  bishops  and 
clergy,  even  in  distant  countries.  The  supply, 
however,  was  imperfect  and  scanty,  and  one  ot  the 
many  reformatory  measures  of  <_  harlemagne  was  a 
compilation  of  homilies  tinder  the  title  of  homili- 
arium. which  was  made  under  his  direction  by  the 
deacon  Paul  Warnefried.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
end  of  the  8th  c,  and  contains  homilies  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year.  Many  synods 
of  that  and  subsequent  periods  directed  the  clergy 
to  translate  these  sermons  for  their  flocks,  and  the 
collection  continued  in  use  for  this  pur]>o«e  down 
to  the  lCth  century.  It  was  printed  at  Sjwycr 
in  1482,  and  again  at  Cologne  in  1557.  A  collection 
of  homilies  is  also  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  but  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  but  a  modification  of  the 
homiliarium  of  Warnefried.  A  collection  of  English 
homilies  turned  into  verse,  that  they  might  be  more 
readily  remembered  by  the  people,  appears  to  have 
been  com|>osed  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. This  collection,  affording  a  metrical  sermon 
for  every  Sunday  and  festival-day  in  the  year,  exists 
in  MS.  ;  and  a  portion  of  it  has  recently  been 
edited  by  Mr  Small,  librarian  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgli. 

HOMILIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  a  collection  of  sermons,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1547,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ,  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
partly  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of  sermons, 


but  partly,  also,  to  secure  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  to  guard  against  the  heterodoxies,  old  and  new, 
which  at  that  time  threatened  the  unconsolidated 
church.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1562, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  articles,  under  Elizalieth. 
The  35th  article  declares  that  '  the  Book  of  Homilies 
doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times.'  The  titles  are  enumerated 
in  the  article,  and  are  twenty-one  in  number.  The 
bomUies  are  not  now  read  in  churches  ;  but  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  their  being  so  read,  and  they 
are  frequently  appealed  to  in  controversies  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  points 
of  which  they  treat.  The  precise  degree  of  authority 
due  to  them  is  matter  of  doubt. 

HO'MILY  (Gr.  homilia,  converse)  primitively 
signifies  a  discourse  held  with  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, but  in  ecclesiastical  use  it  means  a  dis- 
course held  in  the  church,  and  addressed  by  the 
minister  to  the  congregation.  The  practice  of 
explaining  in  a  popular  form  the  lessons  of  Scripture- 
read  in  the  synagogues,  had  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  and  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
discourses  employed  for  this  purpose  were  of  the 
most  simple  character;  hut  with  the  exception  of 
one  ascriljed  to  Hippolytus  (q.  v.),  we  have  no 
sample  of  this  form  ot  composition  earlier  than  the 
homilies  of  Origen  in  the  '.id  century.  Taking 
these  as  a  type,  the  early  Christian  homily  may  be 
described  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  jwrtion  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  by  moral  reflections  and 
exhortations.  It  differs  from  the  sermon  (Gr.  toyo*, 
Lat.  oratio)  in  eschewing  all  oratorical  display,  and 
in  following  the  order  of  the  scriptural  text  or 
narrative,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  rhetorical  discourse  or  a  didactic  essay.  The 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  appear  to  have 
lieen  the  great  centres  of  this  class  of  sacred 
literature,  and  in  the  early  centuries  we  find 
the  names  of  Hippolytus,  Metrodoros,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
as  principally  distinguished.  But  it  was  in  the 
following  centuries  that  the  homily  received  its 
full  development  in  the  hands  of  the  Oriental 
Fathers,  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyssa 
and  of  Nariunzuiu,  Basil,  the  two  Cyrils,  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  Alexandria,  and  above  all,  Chrysostom; 
and  in  the  West,  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great  In  later 
centuries.  Veuerable  Bede,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo 
II.  and  III.,  Adrian  I.,  and  the  Spanish  bishops, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  lldefonsus,  continued  to 
use  the  homiletic  form  ;  and  even  in  the  modern 
church,  many  preachers  have  regarded  it  as  the 
l>est  medium  of  scriptural  instruction  ;  and  two 
different  forms  of  homily  are  distinguished,  the 
higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  follows  the 
order  of  matter,  rather  than  of  any  scriptural 
passages  assumed  to  be  expounded  ;  the  latter  is 
a  purely  exegetical  and  moral  exposition  of  some 
lesson  from  the  liturgy,  or  of  some  other  extract 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  this  strictly 
historical  acceptation  of  the  name  homily  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed  in  modern  use.  The 
name  homily  is  very  frequently  used,  almost  as 
a  synonym  for  sermon,  aud  signifies  nothing  more 
than  a  plain,  moral  discourse,  without  ornament  or 
rhetorical  pretension,  but  also  without  any  preten- 
sion of  being  moulded  upon  the  ancient  patristical 
modeL 

HCMINE  REPLEGIA'XDO,  an  old  writ  in 
English  law,  meaning  to  bail  a  man  out  of  prison ; 

now  T 
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HOMCEO'PATHY,  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  'similar  Buffering,'  ia  a  system  of  medi- 
cine introduced  into  practice  about  the  close  of  last 
century,  by  a  German  physician  of  the  name  of 
Hahnemann  (q.  v.).  It  is  founded  uj>on  the  belief, 
that  medicines  have  the  power  of  curing  morbid 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  they  have  the 
]*>wer  to  excite  ;  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  phrase, 
Similia  simitibus  curantur,  and  in  English  by  '  Like 
cures  like.'  That  diseases  are  cured  by  substances 
which  produce  in  persons  in  health  symptoms  like 
those  presented  by  a  patient*  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  recognised  fact,  both  by  medical 
writers  and  by  poets  who  have  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  the  former,  we  find  the  author  of  a  treatise 
generally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  entitled  On  tltc 
Places  in  Man.  This  writer  gives  numerous 
examples  of  what  may  be  called  Aoww/KiMic  cures  ; 
and  recommends  for  the  cure  of  mania  this  remark- 
able prescription  :  '  Give  the  patient  a  draught 
made  from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in  a  smalUr  dose 
than  sufficient  to  induce  mania.'  The  works  of  the 
jioets  abound  with  illustrations  of  this  belief.  Ptol>- 
ably  the  oldest  expression  of  it  is  in  some  lines 
ascribed  by  Athenteus  to  Antiphanes,  who  lived  404 
B.C.,  which  have  been  thus  translated — 

'Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written, 
Of  the  dog  by  which  you  're  bitten ; 
Work  off  one  wine  by  his  hrother, 
And  one  labour  with  another  ; 

•  •  •  • 

Cook  with  cook,  and  strife  with  strife. 
Business  with  business,  and  wife  with  wife.' 

Sbakspeare,  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  thus  expresses 
the  same  maxim  - 

'  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning ; 
One  pain  is  k-ssened  by  another's  anguish. 

•  •  ♦  » 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die.' 

Milton,  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Aijonistts,  gives 
his  version  thus  :  '  In  physic,  things  of  melancholic 
hue  and  quality  aro  used  against  melancholy,  sour 
•gainst  suur,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours,'  &c. 
Thus,  there  has  always  been  a  vague  tradition  that 
medicines  sometimes  cured  diseases  similar  to  those 
they  caused.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Hahnemann  to 
projiouud  the  startling  dogma,  not  only  that  medi- 
cines did  occasionally  produce  such  cures,  but  that 
truf  direct,  and  radical  cures  could  only  l»e  effected 
by  recognising  this  principle  as  the  guide  for  the 
selection  of  the  right  remedy  in  any  given  morbid 
condition  of  the  system.  The  great  difficulty  of 
applying  this  rulo  to  practice  arose  from  the  absence 
ot  accurate  information  of  the  action  of  medicinal 
substances  upon  persons  in  health,  and  Hahnemann 
had  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  upon  him- 
self and  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  drugs  he  proposed  to  employ.  He  engaged 
his  friends  and  disciples  in  this  task  ;  they  took 
given  quantities  of  the  substance  which  was  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  each  kept  a  record  of 
the  effects  it  produced.  The  various  records  thus 
obtaiued  were  submitted  to  Hahnemann,  who  com- 
pared them  together,  and  with  his  own  observations 
on  himself,  and  out  of  the  results  thus  obtained, 
compiled  what  goes  by  the  name  of  '  a  proving '  of 
the  medicine.  Hahnemann  lays  it  down  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  homoeopathy,  that 
no  medicine  should  be  given  to  the  sick  which  has 
not  iirnt  been  proved  upon  those  in  health.  Ho 
devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  has  left  ten 
volumes  of  such  '  proving* ; '  out  of  this  work  the 
various  abridgments  in  popular  use  in  this  and 


other  countries  have  been  derived.  The  design  of 
prorinq  a  medicine  is  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy,  all  the  properties  of  the  substance 
itroren.  The  properties  once  determined,  then  it 
becomes  possible  to  administer  it  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  homceojiathy.  To  do  so,  nowever, 
it  requires  that  the  medicine  should  lte  given  by 
!  itself.  Thus,  the  second  proposition  of  Hahnemann's 
J  system  is,  '  that  only  one  medicine  should  ever  be 
given  at  once.' 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  substances 
uiK>n  (tenons  in  health -from  the  knowledge  thai 
obtained  to  select  a  remedy  whose  action  oorre* 
ponds  with  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  under 
treatment— to  give  this  remedy  by  itself  alone,  are 
three  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  practice  of 
homoeopathy.  The  fourth  is,  that  the  dose  of 
a  homeopathic  medicine  should  1*  so  small  a*  not 
to  cause  any  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  its 
action  being  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  in  a  morbid  condition.  How  small  that 
is,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  When 
Hahnemann  propounded  his  system,  he  pointed  oat 
that  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  a  medicinal  aulwtance 
depends  upon  two  conditions :  first,  the  mechanical 
form  in  which  it  is  administered ;  and  second,  the 
state  of  the  body  of  the  person  who  takes  it 

For  example,  a  hard  pill  of  belladonna  of  five 

rins,  swallowed  by  a  robust  and  healthy  man.  may 
followed  by  only  trifling  symptoms  ;  hut  let  that 
pill  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water,  ami  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  be  given  every  hour,  then  we  shall 
have  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  drug.  But  if,  instead  of  administering  it  to 
a  person  m  rode  health,  it  be  given  to  one  who 
is  suffering  from  such  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
as  belladonna  produces,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
inflamed  tonsils  will  be  most  acted  ujkhi  by  their 
specific  irritant.  Disease  implies  a  preternatnrel 
sensitiveness.  An  inflamed  eye  cannot  bear  light, 
an  inflamed  stomach  caunot  bear  food,  and  every 
diseased  organ  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  par- 
ticular substnnce  which  has,  in  its  physiological 
operation,  a  close  affinity  with  the  character  of  tho 
morbid  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  its 
specific  medicine  is  administered. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  to  which  it  was  desirable" 
to  reduce  the  dose,  a  series  of  experiments  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  matter  to  which  all  d-frriori 
reasoning  was  inapplicable.  In  an  article  published 
in  Huf eland's  Journal  in  the  year  1801,  Hahnemann 
olwcrves :  'You  ask  me  what  effect  i-g<Ar3vta  °* 
a  grain  of  belladonna  can  have.  The  word  can  k 
apt  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  Let  us  ask  Nature 
what  effect  ttbWs^  °f  A  grain  of  belladonna  Aaa' 
He  then  states  the  conditions  of  the  experiment- 
viz.,  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain  should  be  admin- 
istered to  a  patient  Buffering  from  a  peculiar  form 
of  scarlet  fever  then  prevalent  in  Germany,  and 
presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  belladonna 
Hahnemann  maintained  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  homoeopathic  cure. 
Finding  so  minute  a  quantity  efficient,  be  carried 
the  diminution  still  further,  and  introduced  ft 
wholly  novel  system  of  infinitesimal  doses. 

Homoeopathic  doses  are  all  expressed  by  fractions, 
thus :  Suppose  the  medicine  to  be  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance ;  a  strong  tincture  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is 
technically  called  the  mother  tincture.  One  drop  of 
this  mother  tincture  is  added  to  99  drops  of  alcohol, 
so  as  to  dilute  it  100  times,  and  this  preparation  ia 
called  the  first  dilution,  and  marked  1.  Again,  ft 
drop  of  number  1— that  is,  of  the  r^th  of  a  drop  of 
the  mother  tincture  — is  mixed  with  other  99  drops 
I  of  alcohol,  and  marked  2,  or  the  second  dilution 
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This  contains  y^th  of  a  drop  of  i^sth  of  a  drop  of 
the  mother  tincture,  or  10'rt^th  of  a  drop  of  the 
mother  tincture.  This  simple  ptoccss  of  sul  division 
is  continued,  and  each  Btep  is  recorded  in  the  same 
way  :  thus,  number  3  means  a  millionth  ;  lumber  6, 
a  billionth ;  and  number  30  (which  is  the  hj.'bfst 
recommended  by  Hahnemann),  a  decilhouth.  Insol- 
uble sulwtance*,  of  course,  cannot  be  thus  treated  ; 
they  are  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk.  One  grain, 
say,  of  sulphur  is  triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  forming  the  firtt  trituration,  aud  marked 
number  1  ;  a  grain  of  this  first  trituration  is  then 
triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  and 
this  makes  the  second  trituration.  The  third  and 
subsequent  are  made  in  the  same  way ;  but  after 
advancing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  then  it  is  presumed 
that  all  sutistances  become  soluble  in  this  very 
minute  proportion  in  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  dilutions 
are  made  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 
vegetable  tinctures.  After  making  these  alcoholic 
preparations,  the  homoeopathic  chemist  saturates 
with  them  minute  pellicles  of  sugar  of  milk,  known 
technically  by  the  name  of  globufr*  or  pilules. 

A  system  so  revolutionary  naturally  encountered 
most  determined  op|x>sitiou.     In  Germany,  there 
were  legal  obstacles  to  its  practice.    In  Austria, 
physicians  were  not  allowed  to  dispense  their 
own   medicines,  even  gratuitously ;  all  medicines 
administered  to  the  sick  were  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries.    Thus,  without  some  change  in  the 
law,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
homa?oj>athic  method  of  practice,  for  the  apothe- 
caries were  naturally  so  opfiosed  to  a  system  which 
involved  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  profitable 
occupation,  that  it  would  have  put  their  self- 
devotion  to  far  too  severe  a  test  to  have  committed 
the  fate  of  homoeopathy  into  their  hamls.    Thus  it 
happened  that,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year 
183b,  homoeopathy  was  forbidden  to  be  practised 
in  Austria,  and  only  tolerated  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  as,  for  example,  in  a  small  hospital 
attached  to  an  establishment  of  the   Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  under  powerful  patronage.    In  1836, 
cholera  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Vienna, 
and  Dr  Fleischmann,  the  physician  to  this  institu- 
tion was  required  by  government  to  prepare  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  cholera  patients.  He 
untb-rtiHik  the  charge,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  to  Ikj  allowed  to  employ  homoeopathy  in  their 
treatment.    This  was  granted,  homoeopathy  having 
been  very  successful  in  Vienna  and  diilerent  towns 
in  Germany  in  cholera  in  1830 — 1831 .    He  treated 
732  cases ;  of  these,  488  recovered,  and  244  died. 
The   hospital  was  under  daily  inspection  by  the 
government,  and  the   result   of   the  treatment 
was  made  known  to  Count  Kolourat,  the  home- 
minister.     Shortly  after,  the  emperor  issued  an 
ordinance  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician 
the  riirht  of  practising  homoeopathy.    The  cholera 
mortality  under  homoeopathic  treatment  was  in  this 
instance  one  in  three,  while  the  average  mortality 
of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  same  place  was  two  in 
three  — Wilde's  Austria. 

When  cholera  was  approaching  Western  Europe, 
Hahnemann  was  studying  his  '  provings,'  to  ascer- 
tain what  substance  resembled  most  nearly  in  its 
effects  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  medicine 
he  found  to  be  camphor ;  and  before  he  bad  ever 
seen  a  case  of  cholera,  guided  by  the  details  given 
by  practitioners,  he  announced  in  the  year  1831  : 
'  fevery  one,  the  instant  any  of  his  friends  is  taken 
ill  of  cholera,  must  immediately  give  him  camphor.' 
This  Ik.M  prediction,  that  camphor  was  the  anti- 
dote for  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  was  soon  tested  in 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  and  camphor  has  since  been 
accepted  universally  by  homceopathists  as  the  most 


efficient  remedy  against  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
During  the  late  Crimean  war,  it  was  extensive!} 
employed  in  the  French  army,  by  the  special  desire 
of  the  emperor. 

The  rej>ort<'d  success  of  the  homoeopathic  trea* 
ment  of  cholera  at  Vienna  had  a  ]K>werful  influ- 
ence in  directing  public  attention  to  the  hospital 
where  the  new  system  was  practised.  Physicians 
from  nil  parts  of  £uro|ie  and  from  America  went 
thither  to  watch  the  treatmeut  In  a  Report 
published  by  Dr  Fleischmann  some  years  ago,  it 
is  stated  that  at  that  time  he  had  treated  17,311 
cases,  chiefly  of  acute  diseases.  Among  these  were 
—of  erysipelas,  514  cases,  of  which  510  recovered; 
of  rheumatic  fever,  1417,  of  which  1416  recovered ; 
of  intermittent  fever,  1066,  of  which  1(158  recovered; 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1052,  of  which  1004 
recovered. 

From  Germany  as  a  centre,  where  it  is  now 
extensively  practised  and  taught,  homoeopathy 
spread  over  Europe  and  America.  In  America 
there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  avowed  prac- 
titioners  of  the  system.  In  France,  Italy.  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  it  has  numerous  adherents, 
many  of  whom  occupy  influential  positions  of  trust 
and  authority.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  year  1S27  by  Dr  Quin,  physician  to  the  king  of 
the  fiel<.nans  ;  and  there  are  now  about  300  regis- 
tered practitioners  in  Britain  who  have  adopted  it 
In  London,  there  is  a  hospital  cajiable  of  contain* 
ing  upwards  of  100  |>nt  tents,  where  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  by  appointed  teachers. 

The  objections  entertained  by  physicians  to  the 
so-called  '  homoeopathic '  practice  of  medicine  are 
based,  not  upon  any  unwillingness  to  employ 
medicines  whose  action  resembles  more  or  less  the 
features  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, but  solely  on  the  impossibility,  according 
to  the  common  view,  of  adopting  this  as  a  B|>eciflo 
rule  of  practice,  and  esjieciafjy  as  an  exclusive  and 
all-embracing  law  of  therapeutics.  The  action  of 
emetics  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  of  rhubarb 
in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  are  familiar  examples 
in  daily  use,  shewing  that  ordinary  practice  is  not 
regulated  by  any  blind  prejudice  against  what  is 
called  the  homoeopathic  law  of  '  gimilia  rimilibut 
eurantur ;'  but  in  these  cases  the  physician  does 
not  in  the  least  commit  himself  either  in  favour 
of  or  against  the  Law,  but  rather  sets  it  aside  as 
a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  principle  of  the  cure,  which  is 
to  be'  found  in  common  sense  and  experience, 
applied  to  the  facts  of  individual  cases  and  groups 
of  cases.  The  true  physician  is  not  a  sectary ;  he 
disowns  all  artificial  formulas  of  cure,  exactly  as  he 
disowns  homoeopathy ;  and  he  especially  disowns 
the  nickname  of  allopal/iUt,  invented  for  him  by 
Hahnemann.  His  belief  in  remedies  is  not  founded 
on  extreme  generalisations,  and  he  refuses  to  be 
limited  in  his  practice  by  any  other  technical  niles 
than  those  denved  from  a  fair  view  of  facts  inves- 
tigated on  the  ordinary  principles  of  positive 
science.  It  is  very  certain  that  Hahnemann's 
alleged  'provings'  have  been  rejected  as  in  groat 
part  visionary  by  the  great  majority  of  thoee  who 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  personally  the  effect 
of  the  same  remedies  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Hahnemann  himself  admits  the  general 
aggravation  of  diseases  by  homoeopathic  doses 
when  administered  in  sensible  quantities,  and< 
that  the  system  of  infinitesimal  doses  was  with 
him  simply  a  last  refuge  from  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  earlier 
trials  of  remedies  devised  according  to  his  assumed 
principle.   The  argument  of  physicians  in  general 
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has  been,  that  the  principle  was  false,  and  that  the 
infinitesimal  doses  are  its  reductio  ad  absurdnm. 
They  admit  freely  that  honKeo{»athy  has  in  some 
instances  dune  good,  by  illustrating  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  disease,  and  correcting  a  blind  faith  in 
hemic  remedies ;  but  although  individual  couvertB 
of  some  local  credit  have  here  and  there  been  made, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  profession  towards  adopting  homoeo- 
pathy as  a  system,  and  its  much-vaunted  statistics 
are  generally  regarded  as  extremely  fallacious. 

HOMOGANGLIATA  (Gr.  homo*,  the  same,  and 
ganylion,  a  ganglion),  the  name  given  by  Owen  to 
the  A  rticulata  of  Cuvier,  in  accordance  with  a  belief 
iii  the  great  imjwrtance  of  the  nervous  system  as 
a  basis  of  zoological  classification.  Each  segment 
in  the  lowest  H.  contains  a  pair  of  ganglia  with 
nerves  proceeding  from  them ;  all,  however,  com- 
municating by  nervous  filaments,  and  constituting 
a  continuous  chain.  In  the  higher  forms,  there 
is  a  greater  concentration,  and  a  more  evident 
allotment  of  the  ganglia  of  particular  segments  to 
particular  functions. 

HOMOLOGATION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  denot- 
ing an  act  or  conduct  which  confirms  or  approves 
of  something  which  otherwise  might  be  invalid 
Thus,  an  informal  deed,  though  useless  in  itsulf,  yet, 
if  acted  on  by  one  or  both  parties,  will  be  set  up 
and  made  valid,  as  against  the  party  homologating. 
To  constitute  homologation,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  the  party  is  doing  is  necessary.  The  term  is 
not  used  in  English  law,  but  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  bear  other  names,  such  as  confirmation, 
estoppel,  part  performance, 

HOMO'LOGOUS  quantities  or  magnitudes  in 
Geometry  are  such  as  correai>ond,  or  are  like  to  one 

another.  For  example, 
in  similar  triangles,  the 
homologous  sides  are 
those  which  are  opposite 
to  corresponding  angles. 
In  the  triangles  ABO, 
ABO',  which  are  similar, 
BC  is  homologous  to  BC,  AB  to  AB',  and  AO  to 
AC.   See  Homology. 

HOMO'LOGY,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  term  now 
used  to  indicate  structural  correspondence,  while 
the  term  analogy  is  employed  to  indicate  functional 
resemblance.  Thus,  by  homologue,  is  implied  '  the 
same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  function ;'  while  by  analogue  we  under- 
stand '  a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which  has 
the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a 
different  animal.'  For  example,  the  wings  of 
an  insect  are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or 
bird,  but  not  the  homologues ;  whilst  the  latter  are 
homologucs  with  the  arms  of  man,  the  fore-legs 
of  quadrupeds,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes.  For 
further  illustration,  see  Owen  On  Ute  Archetype  and 
2Iomol<Mjue»  of  the  Skeleton. 

HOMOOU'SIAN  (Gr.  homo*,  the  same,  and  ousin, 
substance),  and  HOMOIOUSIAN  (Gr.  homotn*, 
like,  ami  ousia,  substance),  two  terms  that  long 
distracted  the  primitive  church.  The  first  was 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
declared  the  Son  to  be  homoousian,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father.  The  rigid  Arians,  who 
resisted  the  decree  of  Nice,  of  course  rejected 
the  term.  The  semi-  Arians,  who  held  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  were  divided 
as  to  its  use.  Some  of  them  rejected  the  word 
altogether,  as  directly  conveying  a  false  idea ; 
others,  while  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
idea,  regarded  the  word  as  objectionable,  but 


'  rather  as  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  than  as 
absolutely  false.  Both  parties  argued  against  its 
use  from  "a  decree  of  the  council  held  at  Antioch  in 
the  year  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which 
the  name  homoousian,  as  applied  to  the  Sod,  was 
expressly  condemned.  They  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had  erred  in  applying  it, 
and  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  term 
i  Homoiousian  (of  a  like,  i-  e.,  »  similar  but  not  iden- 
j  tieal  substance  with  the  Father).  Without  entering 
I  into  the  doctrinal  controversy,  it  will  suffice  tt> 
say,  that  the  term,  as  tiBed  by  the  council  of 
Antioch,  bore  a  very  different  signification  from 
that  which  the  Fathers  of  Nice  attached  to  it 
In  the  controversy  with  Paid  of  Samosata,  who, 
with  the  Sabellians,  held  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  but  one  aud  the  same  person,  the 
word  ousia  was  employed  to  signify  personality. 
Hence,  when  the  council  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  that  the  Son  is  homoousian  with  the  Father, 
it  merely  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
not  one  and  the  same  person.  On  the  contrary,  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  defining  that  the  Father  and 
Son  are  homoousian,  understand  ovtia  in  the  very 
different  signification  of  substance  or  nature.  Sw 
the  historical  treatises  of  Athanasius,  Newman's 
translation. 

HOMO'PTERA  (Gr.  homos,  the  same,  uniform. 
pteron,  a  wing),  according  to  some  entomologists, 
an  order  of  insects  ;  according  to  others,  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  order  Hfmip4ern 
(q.  v.),  differing  from  the  lltteroptera  in  having  the 
first  pair  of  wings  of  uniform  substance  through- 
out (whether  jwrtectly  membranous,  or  somewhat 
leathery,  and  so  passing  into  elytra),  and  the  rostrum 
or  sucker  originating  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
head  near  the  thorax,  or  even  between  the  first  pair 
of  legs.  The  H.  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  troublesome  to  fanners  and 
gardeners.  The  females  of  many  have  an  ovipositor, 
by  means  of  which  they  pierce  plants,  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  the  reception  of  their  egg* 
The  larvaj  are  active,  and  resemble  the  period 
insect,  but  are  wingless.  The  pupse  arc  also  active, 
and  have  rudimentary  wings.  Anions  the  H.  are 
Cicadas,  the  largest  of  the  order,  Lanteru-flica, 
Froth-hoppers,  Aphides,  and  the  Coccus  tribe. 

HONA'N,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
having  an  area  of  65,104  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  23,037,171.  Its  capital,  Kaifung-tu,  is 
situated  on  the  Yellow  River,  from  which  it  has  often 
suffered,  the  river-l»ed  being  here  elevated  al>ove  th« 
adjacent  country.  It  has  been  overflowed  nineteen 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Fuhi  (2852  B.  a),  it  was  the 
capital  of  China.  It  has  suffered  various  vicissitudes. 
In  the  12th  c.  of  our  era,  it  was  six  leagues  in 
circumference..  At  present,  the  city  is  uninteresting 
to  Europeans,  save  as  the  residence  of  the  Jews  ot 
China,  now  dwindled  to  a  few  families. 

HONAWA'R,  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar  or  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  belongs  to  the 
presidency  ot  Madras,  which  here  extends  from  shore 
to  shore.  It  is  in  lat  14e  17'  N.,  and  loui;-  74'  3tf 
E.,  being  340  miles  to  the  south-cast  of  Bombay.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  which  receives  the  Gerseppa  or  Sheravatti  front 
the  Western  Ghauts.  Though  both  the  harbour 
and  the  anchorage  outside  have  a  good  bottom 
and  a  sufficient  depth,  yet,  in  the  season  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  surf  is  a  serious  im^iediinent 
to  navigation. 

HONDTJ'R AS,  the  middle  state  of  Central 
America,  extending  cast  and  west  fr^m  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aiid  separating 
Nicaragua  on  the  south-east  from  Guatemala  r  it» 
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north-west.  It  stretches  in  X.  lat  between  13°  Iff 
and  16*.  and  in  W.  loug.  between  83s  and  89°  45', 
containing  about  42,000  square  miles,  including 
a  [x>rtion  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  and  358,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  tltem,  wholly  or  partly,  of 
aboriginal  blood.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  Cordilleras  (q.v.), 
which  connect  the  Andes  on  the  south  with  the 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  north.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Chamelicon,  Ulna,  Aguan,  and  Cholutcca. 
An  excellent  agricultural  country,  H.  abounds  also 
in  mineral  wealth.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver, 
copiter,  iron,  cinnabar,  zinc,  antimony,  tin,  platinum, 
opal,  amethysts,  asbestos,  chalk,  limestone,  marble, 
and  coal.  The  soil  produces  valuable  timber,  fruit- 
trees,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  maize, 
wheat,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
beans.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  cli  icily  with 
(treat  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Spain.  The 
imports,  amountiug  in  1855  to  675,000  dollars,  or 
£135,000  sterling,  consisted  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one- half  of  cotton  manufactures— the  articles 
next  in  order,  woollens,  silks,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
having  been  almost  precisely  one-tilth  part  of  the 
sum -total.  To  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern 
branches  of  the  external  commerce -  and  that  with 
reference  to  the  year  already  mentioned — the  official 
stood  thus : 

Imi'or*.  Exports. 
DollM*.  d.iuh. 
.   fiWiOJO  44U.IKI0 

The  single  outlet  on  the  latter  side  is  Amapola  ; 
while  on  the  former  are  Oinoa,  Truxillo,  and  Puerto 
Cabello*. 

HONDURAS,  Bat  or,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  extends  between  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  on 
the  west,  and  Honduras  on  the  south.  From  the 
adjacent  countries  of  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan 
it  receives  a  variety  of  streams,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Balize,  and  contains  several  islands.  Tho 
ah  ore  is  marked  by  reefs. 

HONDURAS,  BRiTisn.    See  Bauzk. 

HONES,  or  WHET-STONES,  a  particular  class 
of  stones  used  for  the  purj>oae  of  sharpening  edge- 
tools,  such  as  knives,  scythes,  8lc.  They  are  usually 
cut  into  pieces  al*>ut  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  and  either  left  square  or 
rounded,  acconling  to  their  intended  uses.  The  tineat 
kind  of  hones  are  those  called  oil-stones  ;  these  arc 
bard,  compact,  and  so  very  silictotis,  that  they  readily 
wear  down  the  hardest  steel ;  they  are  varieties 
of  slate,  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of 
the  Palaeozoic  period.  The  best  are  those  brought 
from  Turkey;  Bohemia  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
hones ;  and  excellent  ones  are  found  in  Persia,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Styria,  in  America,  Spain,  Peru, 
and  in  Siberia.  In  Qreat  Britain,  several  localities 
vii.ld  bonc-Btones  of  excellent  quality,  and  none 
better  than  the  celebrated  Water-of- Ayr  stone,  which 
is  much  used  for  polishing  copper-plates,  as  well  as 
for  hones.  The  Welsh  oil-stone  or  Idwall  stone, 
and  the  cutler's  green-stone,  are  obtained  from 
Snowdon  in  Wales;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tavistock,  the  Devonshire  oil-stones  are  procured. 
Whatever  part  of  the  world  they  come  from,  they 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  hones  used 
for  sharpening  scythes  and  other  large  blades  are 
usually  made  of  some  coarse-grained  sandstone;  these 
are  manufactured  in  many  localities. 

HONESDALE,  a  new  and  flourishing  village  in 
the  north-east  part  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States, 
America,  100  miles  north- east  from  Harrisburg. 
<  z  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Lacka waxen 
and  Dvberry  Creeks,  and  connected  by  canal  and 


railway  with  New  York.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  coal-district,  from  which  anthraoS  coal 
is  sent  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  1859.  it  contained 
nine  churches,  an  academy,  bank,  foundry,  tanneries, 
glass-works,  mills,  and  three  newspapers.  Pop. 
about  5000,  and  rapidly  increasing 

HONESTY  {Lunant),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cruci/nvt.,  of  which  two  species, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Euroj>e,  L.  annua  or  '-it-unit, 
and  L.  rediviva,  have  long  been  cultivated  in  British 
flower-gardens,  partly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  partly  of  the  curious  appearance 
of  their  large  flat  sced-[>ouehe8  {tiliculr*).  They  are 
1 — 21  feet  high,  with  rather  coarse  foliage.  The 
origin  of  the  English  name  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the 
older  English  poets  mention  the  plant  as  Lunarie. 
It  was  regarded,  in  the  days  of  superstition,  aa 
possessing  extraordinary  virtues. 

HONEY  is  secreted  by  the  nectariferous  glands 
of  flowers,  from  whence'  it  is  collected  by  the 
working  or  neuter  bees,  which  extract  it  by  means  of 
the  proboscis,  and  pass  it  into  the  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus,  known  as  the  crop  or  honey-bag.  When 
the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  hive,  it  disgorges 
the  honey,  pmltably  altered  by  admixture  with  the 
secretion  of  the  crop,  into  the  cells  of  the  comb.  It 
is  used  by  the  bees  as  food,  but  it  is  its  general 
properties  and  its  uses  to  man  that  here  require 
notice. 

The  composition  of  honey  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  food  of  the  bees,  their  age,  the 
season,  &c.  Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  and 
Hyroettus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  were  in  ancient 
times  celebrated  for  their  honey  ;  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  wild  thyme  and  other  fragrant 
herbs  growing  on  them.  'Ihe  honey  of  Narhonne 
and  Chamouui  is  now  held  in  high  estimation  for 
similar  reasons ;  and  in  this  country,  honey  obtained 
by  bees  having  access  to  heather  has,  as  is  well 
known,  a  j>eculiarly  agreeable  taste.  The  substances 
which  have  been  recognised  in  honey  are  sugar 
of  two  kinds — oue  crystalliaable  and  analogous  to 
Glucose  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  uncrystallisable, 
manuite  (acconling  to  Guil>ourt)  ;  gummy,  waxy, 
colouring  and  odorous  matters  ;  and  pollen.  The 
projHjrtion  of  crystallisahle  sugar  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a 
granular  character.  The  best  and  newest  honey 
is  a  clear  fluid  contained  in  a  white  comb,  while 
oliler  honey  is  of  a  yellowish,  and  even  reddish  tint. 

From  the  remotest  times,  honey  has  been  employed 
as  an  article  of  food;  and  to  the  ancients,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  sugar,  it  Wiia  of  more  ini|K>rtance 
than  it  now  is.  4  A  laud  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey'  offered  the  highest  conceivable  advantage* 
to  the  eastern  mind.  Taken  in  moderate  quantity, 
honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but  dys]>eptic  ]>er- 
sons  often  find  that  it  aggravates  their  symptom*. 
Its  therapeutic  action  is  probably  not  very  great,  but 
it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  flavour  ana  give 
a  demulcent  character  to  various  drinks  or  mixture* 
prescribed  for  allaying  cough  ;  and  in  the  furm  of 
oj-ymtl,  which  is  usually  prewired  by  mixing  honey, 
acetic  acid,  and  water,  it  is  frequently  added  to 
gargles,  or  mixed  with  barley-water,  so  as  to  form  an 
agreeable  cooling  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  or  given  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs  and 
colds. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  honey  occasionally 
possesses  very  deleterious  properties.  Xenonhon,  in 
his  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
(Anabasi*,  book  iv.),  descrilws  the  honey  of  Trebixond 
as  having  produced  the  effect  of  temporary  madness, 
or  rather  drunkenness  on  the  whole  army  who  ate 
of  it.    Mr  Abbot,  writing  from  Trebizond  in  1833 
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to  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  observes 
that  he  has  himself  witnessed  that  the  effects  of  this 
honey  are  still  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Xenophon  describes,  and  he  adopts  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Tournefort  in  1704,  that  the  ]>oisonous 
properties  are  consequent  on  the  bees  extracting 
the  honey  from  the  Azalea  Ponlica.  Many  other 
instances  of  poisonous  honey  are  on  record. 

Honey,  although  not  of  so  much  importance  com- 
mercially as  it  was  before  sugar  became  bo  large 
an  importation,  is  nevertheless  brought  to  this 
country  from  abroad  in  considerable  quantities, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  home  produce,  mentioned 
in  the  article  Bke,  shews  that  it  is  still  largely  in 
demand.  Nearly  fifty  tons  are  annually  imported 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  :  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  France,  and  Greece,  are 
the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most.  The 
French  is  very  fine,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  for 
domestic  and  medicinal  puqioses ;  the  Greek  is  the 
finest,  and  is  only  used  as  a  table  delicacy  ;  most  of 
the  other  kinds  are  inferior,  and  excepting  some 
portion  which  is  used  by  the  tobacco  manufacturers, 
to  give  a  spurious  sweetness  to  tobacco,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  consumption  of  so  large  a  quantity. 
Honey  is  often  very  much  adulterated.  One  of  the 
most  common  materials  used  for  that  purpose  is 
flour ;  samples  of  French  honey  have  also  been  found 
largely  adulterated  with  gelatine ;  the  latter  cannot 
so  easily  Vw  detected,  as  there  is  always  present 
naturally  a  portion  of  gelatine  in  honey.  The  quality 
of  even  the  best  depends  upon  its  careful  refinement 
or  clarifying.  If  honey  be  slightly  heated,  the  chief 
impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  can  easily  Ikj 
removed  by  skimming ;  this  is  usually  done,  except 
in  the  case  of  virgin  honey,  which  is  generally 
sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes. 

HONEY  BUZZARD,  or  PERN  (Pernis),  a  genus 
of  Falconidce,  allied  to  kites  and  buzzards,  but 
differing  from  them,  and  from  all  other  Fakonidee, 


deposit  their  eggs  ;  and  the  larvae  feed  on  the  honey- 
comb, through  which  they  make  tunnels  lined  with 
silk,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  they  finally  spin 
their  cocoons  and  undergo  their  transformations. 
The  cocoons  are  often  united  in  little  heaps.  These 
'  moths,  when  numerous,  are  very  injurious,  and  some- 
times quite  destructive  to  the  bees,  from  the  stings 
of  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity. 


■  -  >  *  f 


Honeycomb  Moth : 
a,  Gullerln  mrllnnrlln;  6,  Inrra;  e,  pupa;  d,  larva  workinj  • 
way  through  honrjreumb;  t,  Uallrria  alvearu. 

O.  meUontlla  or  cxreana,  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive species,  is  about  an  inch  in  extent  of  wings; 
O.  alvearia  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch,  i «  i 
havo  a  satiny  appearance,  and  are  amongst  tas 
the  boe-keeiier  has  to  > 


Honey  Buzzard  (Pernu  apivonu). 

in  having  the  lore,  or  space  between  the  eye  and 
the  bill,  closely  covered  with  feathers,  which  over- 
lap one  another  like  Bcalcs.  The  food  of  honey 
buzzards  consists,  not  of  honey,  but  chiefly  of  liees, 
wasps,  and  their  young,  in  quest  of  which  these 
birds  diij  up  the  ground,  to  get  at  the  nests  of 
the  insects.  They  feed  also  partly  on  other  insects, 
and  less  frequently  on  lizards,  small  birds,  &c.  One 
species  {P.  apironu)  is  found  in  Britain,  but  is 
rare  ;  it  is  rather  larger  than  a  common  buzzard. 

HONEYCOMB  MOTH,  or  WAX  MOTH  {GaU 
Urht),  a  genus  of  small  moths  of  the  same  tribe  with 
clothes'  moths,  of  which  some  of  the  species  are 
remarkable  for  infesting  bee-hives.     There  they 


HONEYCOMBS,  in  guns,  are  flaws  resembling 
the  cells  made  by  bees,  worked  in  the  metal  by  tho 
action  of  exploded  gunpowder.  They  spread  rapidly, 
and,  with  continuous  tiring,  soon  eat  into  the  metal 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  further  use  of 
the  gun  dangerous. 

HONEY-DEW,  a  viscid  saccharine  exudation 
which  is  often  found  in  warm  dry  weather  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  occurring  both  on  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always 
associated  with  the  presence  of  AphUU*,  Cocci,  and 
other  insects  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
its  flow  is  ascrilted  to  their  punctures ;  but  the 
rupture  of  the  tissues  from  any  other  cause,  such  at 
the  state  of  the  weather,  seems  also  to  produce  it, 
and  warm  dry  weather  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
the  production  in  the  sap  of  that  suj>erabundanc«  of 
sugar  which  is  thus  thrown  off.  Aphides  themselvM 
exude  by  certain  peculiar  organs  (see  Aphis)  drops 
of  a  fluid  which  is  called  honey-dew,  which  prob- 
ably differs  considerably  from  the  direct  exudation 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  mingles  with 
it  where  they  abound.  Honey-dew  is  often  so 
abundant  as  to  fall  iu  drojw  from  one  leaf  to  another 
on  to  the  ground,  sometimes  falling  from  tree*  even 
as  a  copious  Bhower.  Different  kinds  of  manna  an 
the  dried  honey-dew  or  saccharine  exudation  of 
certain  plants.  See  Manna.  But  very  generally, 
this  exudation,  as  it  dries,  coats  the  surface  of  leaves 
and  branches  with  a  clammy  film,  to  which  every- 
thing brought  by  the  atmosphere  adheres,  and  on 
widen  moulds  and  other  small  fungi  soon  grow, 
and  thus  the  pores  of  the  plant  are  dogged  «&d 
its  health  is  inquired.  Gardeners  are  therefore 
careful  to  wash  off  honey-dew  with  the  syringe. 
Orange  and  lemon  plantations  sometimes  suffer 
great  injury  from  the  abundance  of  honey-dew ; 
and  it  has  proved  a  cause  of  very  great  loss  in  ths 
coffee-plantations  of  Ceylon. 
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HONEY-EATER,  or  HONEY-SUCKER,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the  Sun-birds 
(a.  v.),  bat  also  the  common  name  of  a  large  family 
of  birds  nearly  allied  to  these  and  to  humming- 
birds, and  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of 


New  Holland  Honey  Eater  (Mdiphaga  Nova 
Hollandia). 


that  part  nf  the  world.  This  family,  MrUphnnidai — 
of  the  order  Inses#ort»,  and  tribe  Ten  uirostres— has 
a  long  curved  sharp  bill,  not  so  slender  as  in  hum- 
ming-birds and  sun-birds ;  the  tongue  terminates 
in  a  pencil  of  delicate  filaments,  the  letter  to  adapt 
it  for  sucking  honey  fr<«m  flowers,  or  juices  from 
fruits.  These  are  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  honey-eaters,  but  they  also  devour  insects  in 
p-e.it  numbers.  They  are  birds  of  elegant  form, 
sod  generally  of  gay  plumage.  Most  of  them  have 
a  long  and  broad  tad.  They  may  be  observed 
fluttering  and  darting  among  trees  and  shrubs  when 
in  blossom,  and  are  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Australia.  They  arc  extremely  vivacious  and  active, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  chattering.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  species,  Mdiphaga  or  PtUorin  para- 
discuA,  is  called  the  Rifleman  or  Rifle  Bird  by  the 
Australian  colonists.  Another  species,  Mtjzttntlia 
naanophrys,  is  called  the  Bell  Bird,  liecnusc  its 
voice  much  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a  little  belL 
To  this  family  is  referred  the  roe  Bird,  Parson 
Bird,  or  Tui-tui  {Prostheinodrra  Nonr-Zftland'un) 
of  New  Zealand,  a  bird  larger  than  a  blackbird,  and 
of  a  deep  metallic  green  colour,  becoming  bronze 
and  black  in  certain  lights,  with  snow-white  tufts 
of  downy  curling  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
Unlike  most  of  the  M  eliphagida,  it  is  a  bird  of  flue 
»••!)_'.  It  has  also  gnat  powers  as  a  mocking-bird, 
r  fiily  learns  to  speak  many  words,  and  becomes 
very  familiar  in  domestication. 

HONEY-GUIDE,  INDICATOR,  or  MOROC 
{Indicator),  a  genus  of  birdl  ranked  in  the  Cuckoo 
family,  but  differing  from  the  true  cuckoos  in 
characters  which  shew  an  approach  to  w<>od peckers, 
and  also,  in  some  respects,  to  creejiers.  Tin  y  are 
ill  natives  of  Africa,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  it.  They  have  acquired  their  name  from 
guiding  men  to  honey  ;  a  curious  instinct  prompting 
them  to  flutter  near  the  traveller  with  frequent 
repetitions  of  a  cry  which  resembles  the  syllable 
IVrr;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  followed,  they  almost 
always  lead  to  a  place  where  a  bees'  nest  may  be 
fi  and. 

HONEY  LOCUST  TREE  (Gledittchia  triacan- 
io#! — also  known  as  the  Sweet  Locust  and  Black 


Locust,  and  in  Britain  as  the  Tiirke-thornei. 
Acacia — a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Lfguminaact,  sub-order  CasaljAniect,  a  native 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  found  wild  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  although  often 
planted  for  ornament  in  the  vicinity  of  habitat  ions. 
The  flowers— which  are  small,  greenish,  and  in 
spikes — have,  when  perfect,  six  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  but  are  very  generally  unisexual.  The  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  without  terminal  leaflets,  the 
numerous  small  leaflets  giving  a  ]>eculiar  graceful- 
ness to  the  foliage,  which  is  ofa  light  shining  green. 
The  tree  ia  furnished  with  numerous  sharp  triple 
•pines.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  pendulous,  often 
twisted  ;  the  seeds  large,  brown,  and  enveloped  in 
a  pulp,  which,  when  the  pod  is  ripe,  is  very  sweet. 
Sugar  has  been  made  from  it,  and  when  fermented, 
it  yields  an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among  the 
American  Indians.  The  honey  locust  attains  a 
height  of  70  or  80  feet.  Trees  of  large  size  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  American  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.\, 
or  False  Acacia  {Rubinia  paeudacacia),  but  is  more 
coarse-grained. 

HONEY-STONE,  or  MELLITE,  a  mineral  of 
remarkable  characters  and  composition,  found  in 
connection  with  coal  and  sulphur  in  several  places 
in  Germauy.  It  occurs  in  square  octahedrons,  looks 
like  a  honey-yellow  resin,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  is  a  mellate  of  alumina,  consisting  of 
mellic  acid,  alumina,  and  water. 

HO'NEYSUCKLE  (Lonicira,  or,  according  to 
some  botanists,  Caprifolium.  which  others  make  a 
sub-genus  of  /. . i,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Uuprifoliacea:  They  are  shrubs,  often  twin- 
ing, and  have  the  flowers  either  in  whorls  or  in 
pairs.  The  calyx  is  short  and  o-toothed ;  the  corolla 
tubular- funnel -shaped,  5-clcft,  generally  two-lipped  ; 
the  fruit  a  3-celled  and  many-seeded  berry. — The 
Common  H.,  or  Woodbine  {L.  ptridymlunm),  is 
very  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets  in  mo«t  j«arts 
of  Britain.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  cream- 
coloured  whorls  of  flowers  and  their  delicious 
fragrance,  it  is  often  planted  in  shrubberies,  and 
trained  against  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  the  'twisted 
eglantine  of  Milton.  The  phenomena  observed  in 
its  growth  have  l»ecn  adduced  in  proof  of  a  /wr- 
COtttve  power  in  plants  :  the  branches  shooting  <mt 
till  they  become  unable  to  bear  their  own  weight : 
and  then,  on  their  meeting  with  any  other  branch, 
twining  around  it,  from  right  to  left ;  but  if  they 
meet  only  with  one  another,  twining  in  different 
directions,  one  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left-— 
Very  similar  to  this  is  the  Perfoliate  H.  (L.  tapri* 
folium),  with  paler  whorls  of  flowers,  and  remark- 
able for  having  the  upper  leaves  united  so  that  an 
opposite  pair  form  one  leaf,  through  the  middle  of 
which  the  stem  passes.  This  peculiarity  is  confined 
to  the  flower-l>eariug  shoots,  and  does  not  occur  on 
the  young  runners ;  it  is  also  most  perfect  nearest 
the  flower.  This  Bj>ccies  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  EurojM?,  but  now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  and  much  planted,  as  although  KM  power- 
fully fragrant  than  the  Common  H.,  it  flowers 
earlier.— There  are  numerous  other  sj»ecies,  natives 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.— The  Fly 
H.  (L.  Xyloitmm)  is  an  erect  slirub,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  scarcely  indigenous  in  I'.ritain.  but 
common  in  shrubberies.  Its  branches  are  not  unfre- 
quently  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  tubes  of 
tobacco-pipes ;  and  it  is  said  to  make  g<s*l  hedges 
in  dry  sous.  Other  erect  species  are  not  untre- 
quently  planted  in  shrubberies. — The  Trumpet  H. 
[L.  sempervirtiu),  called  in  America  the  Coral  II., 
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ub  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  ■  Victoria,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  ths 
often  planted  in  Britain  on  account  of  its  beautiful  northern  shore  of  tlie  island,  on  a  small  bay  vu- 
flowers,  red  on  the  outside,  aud  scarlet  withiu,  which,  ;  rounded  by  mountains.  It  is  laid  out  in  magnificent 
however,  have  no  fragrance.  It  is  a  twining  ever-  streets,  has  iucreased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
green  shrub.— The  berries  of  the  honeysuckles  are  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  British  possessions  in 


naust.iur, — The  name  H.  is  also  given'  to  shrubs  Asia.  Its  harbour  is  commodious  and  safe  ;  its  road- 
very  dilferes  ,  from  this  genua,  but  of  which  the  stead  has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  seven  fathoms, 
flowers  abound  in  honey,  as  to  species  of  Iiank*ia  in  and  affords  good  anchorage.  Provision-stares  and 
Australia.  AzaUa  vi*co»a  is  called  Swamp  H.  in  rcpairiug-docks  for  the  ships  of  the  naval  station 
North  America. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  French. 
Honeysuckle. 

HONEYSUCKLE  ORNAMENT,  a  form  char 
acteristic  of  eastern  art.    It  is  used  in  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Hindu  architecture,  and  wherever  used 


See  French 


of  the  sea  of  China  have  been  established  here; 
merchant-vessels  are  also  repaired  here.  Between 
Victoria  aud  Canton,  Macao,  Shanghae,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Ac,  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication by  steam  is  maintained.  The  magnificent 
of  H.  t. 


harbour 


presents  a  most  stirring  appearance. 


indicates  an  eastern  origin.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it  ^^ors  and  sailmg-veasels  are  aiviving  and  depart- 


from  the  Persians,  and,  by  refining  and  improving 
it,  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of 


ing  daily.  In  I860,  2888  vessels,  of  1,55.5,645  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  jtort.    Here  all  the  great 


English  houses  centralise  their  operations  and  con 
duct  their  money  transactions  ;  yet  H.  oeeuuiej 
only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  commerce  of  China, 


their  architecture.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Ionic  j  ?t  A  • 
Style  (q.  v.).   See  also  Grecian  Architecture.       ■  ^ujy  a  r^-cl 

HONFLEUR,  a  small  town  and  seaport  of  Part  of  thc~  ine'rchandistT  from  Europe"  goes  direct 

France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  without  touching 

on  the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  at  this  British  settlement ;  in  the  same  manner, 

opjMisite  to,  and  seven  miles  distant  from  the  port  of  hardly  any  of  the  teas  and  not  much  of  the  silks 

Havre.    Its  situatiou,  backed  by  wooded  heights,  exported  ever  come  to  Hong  kong.    The  trade  of 

is  exceedingly  pleasing :  but  it  is  badly  built,  dirty,  H.  is  chiefly  in  opium,  in  supplying  war  and  other 

and  uninteresting.    The  commerce  of  H.,  once  of  vesseta  with  stores,  in  repairing  ves-iels,  and  in  the 

some  importance,  has  been  absorbed  in  great  measure  transfer  of  passengers.     In  1857 — 1858.  the  valoe 

by  Havre ;  many  vessels,  however,  engaged  in  the  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  imported  into 

fisheries,  are  still  owned  here,  and  there  is  a  con-  India  from  this  island  was  £659,474.    Already  one 

siderable  trade  in  the  export  of  eggs  and  fruit  to  Gf  the  most  flourishing  of  British  colonies,  H.  is 


England,  ami  in  timber.  The  principal  manufac 
tures  are  hosiery,  chemical  products,  hardware,  and 


probably  destined  to  further  extension  and  import- 
ance, and  will  rise  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the 


refined  sugar.    There  are  alto  roj>e-walks  and  ship-  j  commerce  of  Eastern  Asia, 
building  yards.    The  harbour  is  furnished  with  two 
light-houses.    Pop.  8730. 


In  1843  this  island  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
her  Britaunic  Majesty  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin, 
HONG-KONG  ('  Fragrant  Streams,'  but  better  having  been  occupied  as  a  preliminary  measure  in 


1841.  Its  affairs  are  ruled  by  a  governor  (at  present 
1862,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson)  and  legislative  council, 
who  have  their  seat  of  administration  here. 

HO'NITON,  a  small  market- town,  and  municipal 


known  uow  amoug  the  Ciunese  as  Kwan  Tai  Lu,  or 
'Petticoat  String  Road'),  a  British  island  off  the 
south-east  coast  of  China,  is  situated  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Chu-Kiang,  about  100  miles  south-east  of  ; 

Canton.    It  is  nine  miles  long   from  two  to  six  ^  1)ariiamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 

broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  29  square  miles  of  j£        ^  beautifully  situated  in  a  graceful  and 

The  capital   Victoria,  is  situated  in  lat  22=  104  hi  h,    cultiva^d  volle^  near  ^  left  %mk  of  fa 

N   long.  114°  81  E.    Pop.  (1861   119,000,  84,000  of  ,6  ^                  of  ExetCT.     The  0!d 

whom  were  Clnnese.    The  toUl  pubhc  income  w i  Church               ft  lij?ht  and  elegant  oak.9CWnf 

^wfi  f  PV  -V"  «l'cnd,lV,re'  of  erectefl  iu  H8.2  b  Co  *rten      Bishop  of  Exeter.  rL 

which  £41,217  was  laid  out  on  jmbhc  works. 

The  island  is  covered  to  the  snore  with  mountains, 
many  of  the  peaks  ranging  from  1000  to  nearly 
2000  feet  high.    The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of 


has  long  been  famous  for  the  lace,  called  from  ths 
town  in  which  it  is  the  chief  branch  of  manufacture, 
*  Iloniton  Lace.'  This  lace  is  made  by  hand  on  s 
pillow  ;  its  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Eng- 


granite,  serpentine,  and  trap  ;  granite  quarries  are  jftnd  fc   ^   LollArd8  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

skilfully  worked  by  the  Chineae.    Tlie  climate  is  The  Vft,e  of  Hl>niton  u  fam*OU9  for  fu  butUjr  p 

still  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  .though  not  so  of  ,)arliamentarv  and  municipa|  borough  in  1861, 

>ad  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony,  3^,     Th<J  borough  return8  'tw0  member8  to  ths 

House  of  Commons. 


HONOLU  LU,  a  seaport  in  lat  2P  18*  N. 


I 

when  the  ground  was  first  oj>ened  for  purposes 
of  building.  For  al>out  six  months,  from  May  to 
October,  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  being 

accompanied  with  much  rain  and  damp,  and  the  j  long.  157"  55'  \V.,  on  the  south-western  or  lea- 
city  of  Victoria  is  so  situated  as  to  lx>  shut  out  from  j  ward  coast  of  Ooahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  refreshing  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  i  (q.  v.),  is  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  Polynesia  that 
During  four  of  the  winter  mouths,  the  weather  is  |  can  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  an  integral 
cool,  dry,  bracing,  sometimes  even  cold ;  but  the  ;  part  of  the  world  of  commerce  and  civilisation, 
change  from  the  inspiration  of  summer  to  a  dry  <  Being  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  the  eente* 
to  produce  dangerous  diseases,  more  1  of  trade,  it  is,  in  every  sense,  the  metr©|>obs 


cold  is  apt 

especially  of  the  kidneys 


The  temperature  in  I  of  its  own  group,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  and 


summer  ranges  from  83"  to  96",  aud  iu  winter  from  the  most  importaut  of  all  the  kindred  clusters. 
40°  to  75".  On  the  mainland,  npjxjsite  the  northern  But  beyoud  this,  its  intrinsic  advantages,  and  the 
shore  of  the  islaud,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  absence,  or  at  least  the  distance,  of  rivals  along 
narrow  channel  varyimj  from  half  a  mile  to  four  the  surrounding  waters,  in  any  direction,  have 
miles  in  width,  is  the  Kow-luug  Peninsula,  a  strip  1  combined  to  render  it  an  entrepot  between  the 
of  coast  territory  and  jiortion  of  the  township  of  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Besides  attracting 
the  same  name,  which  was  ceiled  to  the  British  j  numbers  of  whalers  for  repairs  and  supplies.  H. 
government  by  the  convention  of  Pekin,  October'  occupies  a  most  convenient  position  on  each  cf  the 


24,  1801. 
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three  great  thoroughfare*  of  its  own  giant 

» 
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HONORARIUM— HONOUR 


Ttwragh  Ooahu,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
chain,  ia  evidently  of  volcanic  formation,  yet  the 
reef,  which  forms  the  breakwater  of  the  harbour 
of  H.,  is  of  coral  formation.  The  temperature  of 
the  town  ranges  between  67° "9  in  January,  ami 
83**2  in  August;  in  that,  roughly  computed,  tho 
annual  mean  is  7 5* '50,  with  n  divergence  in  either 
direction  of  only  7 '-60.  The  tropical  heat  ia 
modified  by  periodical  north -eastcrs.  The  popula- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  natives,  numbers  fully 
10.UIW.  This  mart  of  traffic  has,  for  sixty  years, 
maintained  the  unity,  and,  through  the  unity,  the 
jwm  of  the  once  independent  and  hostile  tribes 
of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.  Iu  1857  the  depart- 
ures were  represented  by  09  vessels,  and  23,183 
kms;  and  the  arrivals  by  75  vessels,  and  24,200 
ton*  In  the  same  year,  the  exjiorts  amounted  to 
17'2,9?7  dollars,  the  imports  to  1,401,976,  and  the  i 
customs  to  155.640  dollars.  In  H.  are  to  be  found  > 
cumuli  fn»m  the  United  States,  the  Hause  Towns,  : 
Chili,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  England,  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  Peru,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

HONORA  RIUM,  a  terra  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  fees  payable  to  counsel  or  physicians, 
because  they  were  presumed  to  be  given  as  a'present, 
and  paid  tteforehand,  and  not  on  the  vulgar  theory 
of  payment  for  services  rendered.  The  legal  effect 
which  followed  was,  that  neither  counsel  nor  physi-  i 
etuis  if  not  paid  their  fees  beforehand,  could  bring 
an  action  against  the  client  to  recover  them.  .  This 
v  still  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  counsel, 
hut  not  as  to  registered  physicians,  who  can  now 
recover  their  fees  by  action.  The  law  as  to  how 
far  a  counsel  can  validly  make  a  special  agreement 
for  a  fixed  sum,  and  sue  for  it,  has  been  fxdly  dis- 
cussed in  England  in  the  late  case  of  Kennedy  e. 
brown,  but  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

HONCRIUS,  Fxavtvs.  second  son  of  Theodosius 
the  On  rat,  was  l)orn,  according  to  tho  best  author- 
ities, 9th  SeptemlttT  384  a.i>.    On  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
H.  receiving  the  western  half,  with  Rome  as  his 
capital;  but  being  oidy  ten  years  old,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship   of  Stilicho  (q.  v.),  who 
was  all  his  life  the  dc  facto  ruler  of  the  Western 
Empire.    H.  rirst  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan, 
where,  in  398  a.  ».,  he  married  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho.    The  most  important  events  of  H.'s 
r*iga  were  the  various  treaties  concluded  with  the 
German  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  and  Upper 
Danube  ;   the   rigorous  {lersecution  of  }>agauism 
iu  399  ;  and  the  devastation  of  Northern  Italy  by 
Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  in  400 — 403.   Stilicho  was 
then  in  Germany;  but  on  his  return,  he  s|>eedily 
cleared  the  country  of  the  invaders,  after  totally 
defeating  them  at  Polleutia  (March  403).  Another 
irruption  of  barbarians,  under  Rhadagaisus,  took 
place  in  405 — 4i)6,  which  was  again  repelled  by 
the  puwerfid  arm  of  Stilicho.    Nevertheless,  this 
brave  soldier  and  able  minister  lost  the  favour  of 
his  weak  and  worthless  master,  and  was  treacher- 
ously slain  at  Ravenna,  408  a.d.    Alaric  was  not 
■low  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.    In  408  A.  l>.,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Rome,  which  only  escaped  on  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  again  besieged 
and  took  it,  raising  Attalus  to  the  imperial  purple. 
The  death  of  the  invader  in  410  A.D.,  after  having 
a  thinl  time  besieged  Rome,  again  freed  Italy.  A 
new  champion  of  the  falling  empire  arose  in  the 

Eerson  of  Constantius,  who  suppressed  the  rebel- 
oos  of  Constantino,  Jovinus,  and  Sallustius  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  of  Heraclian  in  Africa. 
He  was  now  appointed  the  colleague  of  H.  in  the  < 
-<onauUhip,  ana  received  in  mam  age  the  hand  of  1 


Placidia,  sister  to  II.,  along  with  a  share  in  tne 

empire,  which  he  did  not  Ion*'  enjoy,  as  his  death 
took  place  a  few  months  after.  The  Gothic  and 
German  tribes  had  for  some  time  been  slowly  but 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  Western  Emjiire,  and 

H.  's  reign  saw  Spam,  Gaul,  and  Pannonia,  some  ol 
the  finest  provinces,  snatched  from  its  grasp.  He 
died  27th  August  4*23.  H.'s  character  presents  few 
salient  [Hiints.  He  was  weak  and  foolisn,  and  when 
excited  by  fear  or  jealousy,  cruel  and  treacherous, 
a  trait  well  brought  out  in  his  treatment  of  Stiliche 
and  Constantuie, 

HONORIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes.— Hovonrcs 

I.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  not 
alone  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  also 
between  the  Gallican  and  Ultramontane  schools  of 
Catholics  themselves.  He  was  born  of  a  consular 
family  in  Campania  Of  his  early  history,  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  disputes  which  arose  in  Northern 
Italy  about  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
(q.  v.).  On  the  death  of  Boniface  V.,  in  6*25,  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Rome.  His  general  administration 
of  church  affairs  has  been  favourably  judged  by 
historians ;  and  his  name  is  especially  connected 
with  the  history  of  tho  paschal  controversy  in 
Ireland,  and  with  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  But  his  pontificate  is  particularly  memor- 
ahle  on  Account  of  the  Mouothelistic  heresy.  See 
Mojtothbusm.  H.  is  connected  therewith  rather 
negatively,  than  by  any  pwitivc  participation,  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  Mouothehte  doctrine.  While 
the  controversy  was  yet  new  in  the  West,  Sergius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  WTote  to  H.,  to  explain 
the  Mouothelistic  doctrines  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  and  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  in  a  dis- 
pute which  really  did  not  affect  the  aul stance  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  H,  misled  it  is  alleged, 
by  this  statement  of  Sergius,  consented,  and  even 
expressed  himself  in  language  which  would  anjiear 
to  condemn  tho  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 
The  Catholic  historians,  however,  maintain  that  in 
thus  disclaiming  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  (,'hrist, 
H.  merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two 
discordant  or  conflicting  wilU,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt 
and  tin/ul  human  will  opposed  to  the  divine  will 
It  is  not  easy,  pcrha|>s,  to  recoucUe  this  with  the 
decree  of  the  sixth  general  councd,  in  which  H  is 
anathematised  in  compauy  with  many  others,  o( 
whose  heterodoxy  there  can  l>c  no  doubt.  But  the 
defenders  of  H.  reply,  that  although  the  sixth 
councd  certainly  docs  include  H  in  one  common 
condemnation  with  a  group  of  heretical  teachers, 
yet  the  explanation  appended  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  former,  viz.,  that  '  he  had  not  by 
the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  authority  extingtushed 
tho  rising  flame  of  heresy,  but  by  neglecting  it, 
favoured  its  progress,1  clearly  alludes  to  the  error 
of  judgment  described  above,  by  which,  although 
himself  personally  orthodox,  ho  enjoined  silence 
on  the  controversy  at  a  time  when  a  more  far- 
sighted  ruler  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  inter- 
fere by  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  On  the 
whole,  they  maintain  that,  however  H.  may  by  hi* 
inipmdcnt  silence  have  compromised  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  he  did  not  put  forth  any  Buch  dog- 
matic declaration  as  can  fairly  be  regarded,  whether 
by  Protestants  or  by  Galileans,  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  infallibUity, 
inasmuch  as  that  doctrine  contemplates  the  pope 
as  '  speaking  from  the  apostolic  chair.'  H.  died  in 
638.  Some  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  Labbe's 
Coll.  ConcWonim,  vol.  iiL 

HONOUR.  Accept ascx  fob,  a  phrase  used  ia 
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HONOURABLE,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  AND  MOST  HONOURABLE — HOOD. 


the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  denote  that  a  stranger 
volunteers  to  accept  a  bill  out  of  respect  to  a  foreign 
pnrty  ifumiug  the  bill  to  persons  in  this  country, 
who  refuse  to  accept,  in  which  case  the  stranger 
accepting,  incurs  certain  responsibilities. 

HONOURABLE,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 
▲KB  MOST  HONOURABLE;  titles  given  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Peers,  their  families,  and 
persons  holding  certain  public  situations.  A 
Marquis  or  Marchioness  is  styled  Most  Honour- 
able, a  Peer  (temporal)  or  Peeress  of  a  lower 
grade,  whether  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  is  Right 
Honourable.  The  title  Right  Honourable  is  also 
bestowed  on  the  younger  sous  of  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quises, and  their  wives ;  and  on  all  the  daughters 
of  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls;  and  Honourable 
on  the  j'ounger  sons  of  Earls,  and  all  the  children 
of  Viscounts  and  Barons.  Privy  Councillors,  the 
Lords  Mayor  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  are  also  entitled  to  the  prefix  Right 
Honourable ;  and  Maids  of  Honour,  Lords  of 
Session,  the  Supreme  Judges  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  that  of  Honourable.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  Honourable  is  not 
prefixed  to  their  names,  arc  distinguished  as  the 

*  Honourable  member  for  and  the  East  India 

Company  has  been  held  entitled,  to  the  same  prefix. 
In  America,  the  characteristic  love  of  title  has  been 
shewn  in  the  practice  of  attaching  Honourable  to 
the  names  of  governors  of  states,  judges,  members 
of  congress,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

HONOURABLE  ORDINARIES,  in  Heraldry. 
See  Ordjnaruh. 

HONOURS,  Military  and  Navai.  See 

8AXUTES. 

HONOURS  OF  WAR,  the  term  used  to  express 
the  privileges  allowed  to  a  garrison  surrendering, 
either  in  consideration  of  a  brave  defence,  or  from 
some  other  cause.  Many  degrees  of  honour  may 
be  paid  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  according  to  the 
generosity  or  judgment  of  the  victorious  commander- 
in-chief.  In  some  cases,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  its  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  Ac.  ;  at  anothof  time,  the  conquered  force 
will  only  be  permitted  to  advance  silently  to  the 
front  of  their  works,  there  to  ground  or  pile  arms, 
and  then,  facing  about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Occasionally,  the  capitulation  will 
provide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  their  arms 
and  warlike  stores  at  some  specified  spot,  and  then 
march  on  to  their  own  territory  on  parole  of  not 
serving  during  the  existing  war  against  the  victors 
or  their  allies. 

HONTHEIM,  John  Nicholas  voh,  was  born 
at  Treves  in  1701.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  his  native  city,  studied  canon  law  at 
Lou  vain  under  the  celebrated  Van  Espcn,  and 
afterwards  taught  it  for  ten  years  at  Treves,  of 
which  see  he  became  coadjutor  in  1748,  with  the 
title  of  bishop  in  partibua  inJUMium.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  voluminous  works  on  the  history 
of  Treves,  Hutoria  Trevlretms  Diplomatica  (3  vols. 
foL,  1750),  and  Prndromua  HUL  IVepirenma  (2 
vols,  fob,  1757).  But  his  literary  career  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  a  theological  essay,  which,  although 
with  very  mean  pretensions  to  learning,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  its  views,  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  theological  world.  The 
title  of  this  work,  which  was  in  Latin,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  is  'On  the  State  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  Legitimate  Authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,'  a  work  comjwscd  with  a  view 
to  the  reunion  of  Christian  scots.    The  name  of 


the  author  was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  the  work 
being  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Justinus 
Pebronius  (a  name  said  to  be  taken  from  that 
of  H.'s  niece,  who  was  called  Justina  Febroniai, 
whence  the  system  of  church  government  which 
the  work  propounds  has  been  called  Febronianisn 
(q.  v.).  His  scheme  may  be  described  as  a  very 
exaggerated  form  of  G  africanism,  with  the  demo 
cratic  element  of  Congregationalism  superadded. 
The  work  immediately  after  its  appearance  was 
condemned  by  Clement  XI II.,  as  well  as  by  many 
individual  bishops.  It  drew  forth  a  number  of 
replies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of 
Zaccaria  (1767)  and  Ballerini  (1768).  Pius  VL, 
in  1778,  required  from  H.  a  retractation  of  these 
doctrines.  This  retractation,  however,  was  modified 
by  a  subsequent  Commentary,  published  at  Frank- 
furt in  1731,  to  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  pope. 
Cardinal  Gerdil  replied.  H.  eventually  made  full 
submission  to  the  church.  He  died  "in  his  9mh 
year,  at  Montquinten  in  Luxemburg,  September 
2,  1790.—  See  Merced's  Neuert  Gtschichte  der 
DeuUelien,  xi.  456,  and  folL 

HONVED  (Land-defenders),  the  name  given  m 
Huugary  under  the  earlier  kings  to  the  national 
champions.  With  the  disappearance  of  these,  the 
word  too  disappeared  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1843 
it  was  revived,  and  applied  first  to  those  Hungarian 
volunteers  despatched  to  the  south  against  the 
Servians,  and  subsequently,  when  the  war  with 
Austria  really  commenced,  to  the  whole  patriotic 
army.  Still,  in  common  parlance,  the  term  Honvfd 
is  used  only  with  reference  to  the  Hungarian 
infantry. 

HOO'BLY,  a  town  of  Dharwar  (q.  v.),  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  stands  in  lat  15°  2lf  N.,  and 
long.  75°  13'  E.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  cotton-marts  in  that  section 
of  India  A  good  road  has  been  constructed  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  which  the  raw  cotton  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  easUy  and  cheaply  transported 
for  shipment. 

HOOD,  Robix,  the  hero  of  several  old  ballads 
and  traditionary  stories,  which  generally  represent 
him  as  an  outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of  a  gallant 
and  generous  nature,  haunting  the  depths  of  Sher- 
woou  Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  and  of  Barnsdale 
Forest,  Yorkshire,  in  an  early  era  of  English  history, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  fix  in 
the  l*2th  century.  The  earliest  autheutic  notice  of 
him  is  in  the  Vieium  of  Piers  Plougfiman,  a  poem 
dating  from  between  1355  and  1365 :  '  rhymes  of 
Hobin  Hood  and  Randolph  Earl  of  Chester'  are 
there  alluded  to  About  1495,  Wynkyn  de  Word* 
printed  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  The 
Lytel  Qtstc  of  Jiobyn  Hood — apparently  a  series  of 
rude  ]>opular  ballads  strung  together,  being  protuhly 
a  modification  of  the  1  rhymes '  spoken  of  in  Piers 
Ploughman.  Thus  we  see  evidence  for  a  consider- 
able antiquity  to  the  ballads  commemorating  Robin 
H.,  a  collection  of  which  filled  two  little  volumes 
printed  by  Ritson  in  1795.  It  is  also  certain  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  a,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread celebration  of  annual  rustic  sports  and 
inasqueradings,  under  the  name  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Game*,  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and  of 
his  companions,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Ac  and 
of  his  sylvan  mistress,  Maid  Marian,  were  repre- 
sented. These  even  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  Reformers  had  some  difficulty  in  putting  them 
down.  In  the  ballads  and  the  games  alike.  Robin 
was  always  exhibited  as  a  valiant  man  ott  of  suits 
with  fortune,  giving  to  the  poor  much  of  what 
he  took  from  the  rich,  most  skilful  with  the  toof 
bow  and  the  quarter-staff,  and  almost  unfailingly 
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victorious  in  personal  encounters  with  whatsoever 
opponent. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
rich  a  hero,  we  must  remark  that  his  crave  has  for , 
ages  been  pointed  to  in  Kirklees  Park,  Yorkshire, 
marked  by  a  flat  stone  on  which  was  carved  a 
flowery  cross. 

While  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  some  such 
predatory  outlaw  as  Robin  H.  once  existed,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  character  to  excite,  generally 
•peaking,  the  affections  rather  than  the  reprobation 
of  the  people,  there  was  a  sad  want  of  documentary 
evidence  regarding  him,  until  the  publication  of  a 
tract  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  1852.    In  this 
brxhurc,  it  is,  first,  shewn  that  ono  of  the  ballads 
m»re*enta  Rohm  as  going,   by  the  invitation  of 
'  Edward  our  comely  king,'  to  meet  him  at  Notting- 
ham ;  as  there  accepting  service  with  his  majesty ; 
and  as  accompanying  him  to  court ;  where,  however, 
becoming  sick  almost  to  death  with  that  kind  of 
hie,  he  did  not  remain  above  15  months;  after 
which  he  retired,  and  resumed  his  wonted  free  and 
jovial  life  in  the  forest.    Mr  Hunter  then  proceeds 
to  shew  that  King  Edward  II.  in  1323  made  a  pro- 
tress  through  the  western  and  midland  counties,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  came  (November  9)  to  Not- 
tingham ;  that  in  the  exchequer  accounts  between 
March  and  November  of  the  ensuing  year,  among 
the  names  of  24  '  porteurs '  of  the  king,  to  whom 
wages  were  ]«aid,  occur  those  of  '  Robyn  and  Syi*fon 
Hod  ; '  and  that  finally,  at  the  latter  date  occurs  an 
entry—'  Robyn  Hod,  heretofore  ono  of  the  porteurs, 
because  he  could  no  longer  work,  received  as  a  gift, 
by  command,  5a  ;'  the  name  from  this  time  appear- 
ing no  more.    Mr  Hunter  likewise  ascertained  that, 
at  a  date  six  years  antecedent  to  the  royal  progress 
above  mentioned,  the  name  of  4  Robertus  Hood '  is 
found  in  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield, 
as  that  of  defender  in  a  suit  regarding  a  small  piece 
of  land.     The  probabUity  therefore  is,  that  Robin 
H.  lived  and  acted  as  the  ballads  represent  him 
only  a  few  years  before  the  era  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
and  really  passed  from  wdd  forest  life  into  the  royal 
service  for  a  brief  space — an  adventure  which  might 
appear  as  the  most  incredible  attributed  to  him,  if 
we  did  not  know  something  of  the  whimsical  and 
puerile  character  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  such 
that  he  did  not  disdain  occasionally  to  seek  amuse- 
ment in  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  his  servants. 
Mr  Hunter  further  deemed  it  likely  that  H  was  one 
of  the  yeomen  who  joined  the  discontented  barons 
toder  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  were  ruined  by 
the  failure  of  their  enterprise.    If  so,  his  life  in  the 
forest  might  be  rather  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  than 
a  practice  of  simple  rapine ;  and  hence  it  might,  in 
some  measure,  arise  that  the  '  gests '  of  Robin  H 
became  the  subject  of  so  much  romantic  and  affec- 
tionate sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

HOOD,  Tuomas,  was  born  in  London  in  1798, 
ami  after  leaving  school  was  placed  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  Russian  merchant,  but  his  health 
failing,  he  was  sent  to  Dundee.  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  to  learn 
the  art  of  engraving  with  his  uncle.  In  1821,  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  which  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered 
apon  its  duties  and  an  extensive  literary  acquaint- 
ance. His  first  separate  publication  was  entitled 
M>i  and  Addresses  to  Great  People  He  published 
Whims  and  Oddities  in  1826,  of  which  a  second  and 
third  series  appeared  during  the  two  following 
years.  In  1829,  he  commenced  The  Comic  Annual, 
and  continued  it  for  nine  years.  He  edited  The 
Gem  for  one  year,  contributing  to  its  pages  his 
striking  poem  entitled  Eugene  Aram's  Dream.  In 
1831,  he  went  to  reside  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  where 


he  wrote  his  novel  of  Tylney  Hall ;  but  pecuniary 
difficulties  supervening,  he  returned  to  London  in 
1835.  In  1838,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
Hood's  Oxen,  to  which  his  portrait  was  attached. 
Health  fading  about  this  time,  he  went  to  reside  on 
the  continent,  and  remained  six  years.  In  1839, 
he  published  Up  the  Rhine,  the  idea  of  which  was 
taken  from  Humphry  Clinker,  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  editor  of  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  on  his  withdrawal  from  its  manage- 
ment in  1843,  ho  published  Whimsicalities,  consisting 
chiefly  of  his  contributions  to  that  serial.  In  1844, 
he  started  /food's  Magazine,  and  contributed  to  its 
paces  till  within  a  month  of  his  death.  During  bis 
last  illness.  Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  ou  him  a 
pension  of  £1(M)  a  year,  which  was  transferred  to  his 
wife.  He  died  on  the  3*1  May  1845,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Com|>are  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Hood,  Collected,  Arrangetl,  and  Edited 
6v  his  Dauglder,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  hxs 
Son  (2  vols.  1860). 

H  takes  a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as 
a  serious  j>oet.  He  is  great  at  once  in  comedy  and 
[tathos,  and  he  sometimes  curiously  mingles  and 
combines  both.  As  a  punster,  he  was  supreme  :  he 
connects  far-separated  words  and  ideas  by  the  most 
subtle  analogies,  and  sends  them  loose.  Much  of  bis 
comedy,  however,  is  verbal  and  shallow,  and  will 
be  soon  forgotten.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  H.  will  be 
remembered.  His  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  and  Bridge  of  Sighs,  are  among  the  most 
perfect  poems  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. 

HOOD,  Viscount  (Samuel  Hood),  English 
admiral,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hood,  vicar 
of  Thorneoml>e,  Devonshire,  at  which  place  he  was 
born,  1724.  At  16,  he  entered  the  royal  navy, 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  post-captain  in 
1756.  In  175!),  being  in  command  of  the  Vestal, 
32  guns,  he  engaged  a  French  50-gun  ship,  which 
he  took  after  a  desperate,  action  of  four  hours.  In 
1777,  he  was  made  commissioner  of  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  and  next  year  received  a  baronetcy,  ne 
was  then  made  rear-admiral,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  reinforce  Rodney,  and  commanded 
a  division  in  the  engagement  with  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  April  12,  1782.  He  was  made  a  peer  of 
Ireland  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hood.  In  1793, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  and  took  jwasesaion  of  the  port  of 
Toulon ;  but  the  French  Republican  army,  in 
great  force,  compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  after 
destroying  or  carrying  away  the  principal  part  of 
the  shipping,  firing  the  arsenal  and  public  stores. 
He  then  sailed  for  Corsica,  which,  after  a  cam- 

Iiaign,  he  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
n  1796,  ho  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount 
of  Great  Britain,  and  made  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  diet!  at  Bath,  January  27,  1816. 
— His  younger  brother,  ALEXANDER  Hood,  served 
as  rear-admiral  under  Lord  Howe,  was  second  in 
command  at  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  1st  June 

1794,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in 

1795,  aud  was  made,  in  1796,  Baron,  and  in  1801, 
Viscount  Bridport    lie  died  in  1814. 

HOOD-MOULDING.   See  Dripstone. 

HOOFS.  (See  Horny  Tissues.)  The  healthy 
soundness  of  the  horse's  foot  is  mainly  preserved 
by  permitting  it  to  grow  uninjured  by  the  rasp 
and  knife  (see  Horse-suoeino),  whilst  its  tough- 
ness is  secured,  and  undue  dryness  and  evaporation 
prevented,  by  smearing  daily  the  crust,  sole,  and 
frog  with  a  little  glycerine,  or  a  mixture  made 
by  melting  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of 
tar,  honey,  bees' -wax,  and  glycerine,  with  a  pound 
of  lard.    Softness  and  brittleuess  of  the  hoof,  which 
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a»»  fruitful  sources  of  cracks  and  Corns  (q.  v.),  may 
b<  remedied  by  the  regular  use  of  such  dressings, 
by  placing  the  feet  for  several  hours  daily  in  thick 
woollen  swabs,  kept  cool  and  moist  by  frequent 
applications  of  cold  water,  and  by  encouraging  a 
more  healthy  growth  of  horn  by  occasional  mild 
blisters  round  the  coronary  band.  Cracks,  or  sand- 
cracks,  as  tiny  are  termed,  mostly  occur  amongst 
horses  much  upon  the  road,  cause  lameness,  and 
constitute  unsoundness.  When  serious  and  recent, 
poulticing,  thinning  away  of  the  crust  about  the 
crack,  and  perfect  rest,  are  essential.  After  the 
earlier  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed,  a  hot 
iron  should  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  crack, 
both  a)>ove  and  below,  so  as  to  separate  the  diseased 
from  the  sound  horn.  Waxed  thread  or  fine  wire 
should  be  wound  round  the  hoof,  and  a  sound 
growth  of  horn  stimulated  by  a  blister  round  the 
coronet.  The  horse's  hoofs  are  too  hard  and  coarse 
to  be  employed  for  the  making  of  the  better  class 
of  combs  and  buttons,  for  which  purpose  the  hoofs 
of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  nearly  415000,  are  annually 
imported.  They  are,  however,  largely  used  by 
manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  artificial 
manures. 

HOOFT,  Picter,  a  Dutch  historian  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  l6th  March  1581,  studied 
at  Leyden,  and  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  May  21,  1647. 
The  chief  historical  works  of  tL  are  Jfel  Leven 
ran  Koning  Ilendrik  IV.  (Amst  1626 — 1652),  and 
Nederlandtche  Ifistorien  (2  vols.  Amst.  1642-1654  ; 
most  recent  edition,  1820—1823).  The  latter  of 
these  is  still  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  classics  of  Dutch  literature.  H. 
also  translated  Tacitus  into  Dutch.  As  a  poet, 
his  MinntdigU  have  not  been  surpassed,  if  even 
equalled,  as  specimens  of  the  Hunt  Anacreontic 
muse.  His  Letters  were  published  by  Huy«lecooj)er 
in  1733.  H.  has  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  Dutch  language. 

HOO'GHLY,  a  river  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  formed, 
in  lat.  23"  25'  K,  and  long.  88*  221  E.,  by  the 
junction  of  the  first  two  offsets  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellinghi.  From  the  point 
in  question,  the  stream,  strictly  so  called,  is  125 
miles  long;  the  estuary,  as  far  as  Saugor  Roads, 
measuring  35  miles  more.  Of  all  Ihe  channels  by 
which  the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  the  H.  is  the 
most  available  for  navigation.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tide  is  felt  nearly  up  to  Cbandernagore,  17 
miles  above  Calcutta.  During  the  south-west 
monsoon,  the  H.  is  subject  to*  the  phenomenon 
Hnown  as  'The  Bore1  (q.  v.).  Dp  to  Calcutta, 
the  draught  is  seldom  less  than  17  feet ;  but  the 
bottom  is  said  to  be  silting  up.  At  its  entrance, 
too,  the  H.  is  much  encumbered  with  shoals. 

nOOGHLY,  a  city  of  Bengal  Proper,  stanch)  on 
the  riuht  or  western  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly, 
27  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  22  54' N.,  and 
long.  88"  22*  E.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  12,000 
inhabitants.  Here  is  a  college  for  English  and 
Asiatic  literature,  which  owes  its  existence  mainly 
to  the  munificence  of  a  native ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  establishment  are  several  schools. — The 
district  of  Hooghly  contains  2089  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,520,840. 

HOOK,  Theodore  Edward,  a  celebrated  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1788,  and  educated  at  Harrow.  In  1805,  at 
the  age  of  17,  be  produced  an  operatic  farce  called 
the  Soldier's  Return,  which  was  very  successful  ; 
and  between  that  year  and  1811,  he  wrote  twelve 
other  operatic  pieces  and  farces,  all  of  which  were  , 
popular  at  the  time.    His  ready  wit,  sparkling 


humour,  and  wonderful  powers  of  improvisation, 
made  him  the  delight  of  society ;  and  having 

tiluased  the  Prince  Regent  by  his  feats  of  mimicry, 
to  was  appointed  (1813)  accountant-general  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a  salary  and  allow- 
ances amounting  to  nearly  £2000  a  year.  Th**e 
offices  he  held  till  1818,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  military  chest  caused 
him  to  l>e  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  and  his 
effects  Beizcd  and  sold.  The  |>ecidation,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  had  been  committed  by  his  deputy, 
who  destroyed  himself.  On  obtaining  his  liberty, 
H.  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the  nowspip.  r» 
and  magazines,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
John  Bull,  weekly  Tory  newspaper,  in  1820.  he 
was  appointed  its  editor.  From  his  connection 
with  this  bold,  clever,  and,  at  that  time,  v indent 
print,  he  derived,  during  its  prosperous  state, 
fully  £2000  a  year.  In  August  1823,  for  his  debt 
to  the  government,  amounting  to  al>out  £  12,0m), 
he  was  arrested  under  an  Exchequer  writ.  And 
his  property  sold.  He  remained  within  the  Rules 
of  the  Kings  Bench  tUl  May  1S25,  when  he 
was  released  from  custody.  In  1824  apjteared.  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  series  of  his  Soyimjs  and 
Doing*,  which  yielded  him  £2000.  A  second  series 
followed  in  1825,  and  a  third  in  1828,  for  each  o( 
which  he  received  100D  guineas.  Several  other 
three- vol umed  novels  were  published  by  him  in. 
rapid  succession,  such  as  Maxwell,  1830 ;  Love  and 
Pride.,  1833;  GiUtert  Gurney,  which  contains  a  sort 
of  autobiography  of  himself,  1835 ;  Jack  Bmg, 
1837  ;  Bvtiis.  Deaths,  and  Marriage,  1S39  ;  Gu 
Married,  1839  ;  Ac.    He  died  August  24,  1841. 

HOOK,  Rev.  Walter  Farqcuar,  D.D.,  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hook.  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  born 
at  Worcester  about  the  Wginning  of  the  ceutnry, 
and  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1821.  After  holding  some  minor  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Leeds  in  1837,  and  a  few  years  ago  Dean  of  Chii  hester. 
The  English  Chnrch  does  not  |>ofwess  a  more  zealous 
or  lalwrious  son.  In  1856.  Dr  Longley,  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  on  taking  leave  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
stated  that  twenty  churches  had  been  budt  in 
Leeds  through  the  exertions  of  Dr  H,  while  school- 
rooms had  been  provided  for  more  than  10,000 
children.  H.  is  also  an  author  of  very  considerable 
merit.  Among  his  works  are — An  Ecde*ia*fical 
Biography,  containing  the  Live*  of  Ancient  Father* 
and  Modern  Divines  (8  vola.  T/ond.  1845 — 1852),  A 
Church  Dictionary  (8th  ed.  1859),  Sermons  *ugg**ted 
by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J  reus 
Christ  (2  vols.  1847),  On  the  Means  of  Rendering 
viore  Effectual  the  Education  of  the  People  (loth 
ed.  1851 ),  and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(2  vols.  1861). 

HOO  KAH.   See  Pipe. 

HOOKE,  Robert,  an  English  natural  philos- 
opher, Iwrn  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  July  IS, 
1635,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  hi  1662  he  was  nppoiuted 
curator  of  exj»eriments  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1677  became  its  secretary ;  in  1664.  professor 
of  geometry  in  Cresham  College,  London  ;  and  in 
1666,  surveyor  for  the  city  of  Londoii,  a  most 
lucrative  appointment  He  died  at  Gresham  College, 
March  3,  1703.  H.  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
iuventive  genius,  and  has  justly  been  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  philosophical  mechanics  ;  the 
wonderful  sagacity,  nay,  almost  intuition,  be 
shewed  in  deducing  correct  general  laws  fron 
meagre  premises,  has  never  before  or  since  been 
equalled.  There  was  no  inqiortaut  invention  by  any 
philosopher  of  that  time  which  was  not  in  part 
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by  Hooke.  His  theory  of  gravitation 
subsequently  formed  part  of  Newton1** ;  be  anti- 
cipated the  invention  of  the  steam- engine,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  constrained  motions 
of  plant  t*.  Among  his  own  completed  discoveries 
are,  the  law  of  the  extension  and  compression  of 
elastic  Ixxlies, '  nt  teiidio  ate  ris  ;'  the  simplest  theory 
of  the  arch  ;  the  balance -spring  of  watches  and  the 
ujehor-esojijioment  clocks  ;  the  permanency  of  the 
teraper.it  me  of  boiling  water.  The  quadrant,  tele- 
§cv\<:  and  microscope  are  also  materially  indebted 
to  Lim. 

HOOKER,  Richard,  author  of  the  Books  of 
Ecde-  i;u«tical  I'olity.  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  KniJisli  tkcologiaus,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  or  its  iieigldKmrhood,  about  the  year  1554. 
lie  uas  early  distinguished  for  his  '  quick  appre- 
hension of  many  pcrplext  parts  of  learning,'  and 
attracted  the  notice  ot  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
ab»ut  hi*  1.3th  year.     He  was  placed  at  Corpus 
Christ i  College.     He  was  advanced  first  to  the 
dignity  of  scholar,  and  then  of  fellow  of  his  college. 
After  aUmt  tliree  years*  residence  in  his  college  as 
fellow,  he  c  itcred  into  sacred  orders,  and  ere  long  j 
was  ap(>ointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross.  Hither 
all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  church  found 
thnr  way  in  the  Kith  century.    To  H.,  however, 
the  trial  <>f  such  a  public  appearance  was  evidently  | 
con«iderable,  according  to  Walton's  account ;  and  j 
the  more  an  the  weather  proved  very  unfavourable  I 
for  his  journey  ;  '  but  a  warm  bed  and  rest,  and 
drink  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs  Church- 
man, and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it, 
enabled  him  to  fterfortn  the  office  of  the  day,  which 
was  on  or  alxnit  the  year  1581.'    Mrs  Churchman's 
kindness  proved  too  much  for  the  simple-minded 
theologian.     He  was  leil,  evidently  without  due 
consideration,  into  a  marriage  with  her  daughter. 
This  marriage  of  IL,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  far 
from  proving  a  source  of  happiness — a  result  that 
could  scarcely  have  l»een  exj>ected  from  its  com- 
mencement.    Walton's  description  of  the  visit  of 
his  two  old  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George 
Cranmer,  and  'Richard  called  to  rock  the  cradle' 
from  their  company,  is  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  this  fine  old  writer.    The  visit 
vrw  made  to  Drayton -Beaucbamp,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  H.  had  settled  in  1584,  as  a  country 
priest,  after  his  marriage.    He  was  transferred  ere 
lonj  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  here  he  was 
plunged  into  the  controversy  with  Puritanism,  out 
of  which  bis  great  work  arose.    Travers,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  was 
his  colleague  in  the  Temple.    Travers  was  the  more 
attractive  and  popular  orator,  if  the  less  profound 
thinker.     The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
congregation  'ebUnl  in  the  forenoon,'  Fuller  tells  us, 
'and  flowed  iu  the  afternoon.'    4  Pure  Canterbury' 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  morning, 4  Geneva '  in  the 
afternoon.     H.  soon  tired  of  the  contention  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  to 
his  ministry.    He  accordingly  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  presented  him,  in  the  year  1591,  to  the 
rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and 
■ix  miles  from  that  city.    Here  he  remained  for  four 
years,  busily  employed  with  his  great  work,  which 
his  experience  in  the  Temple  probably  prompted. 
The  first  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
appeared  in  1594.    Iu  the  same  year,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Bishopsborne,  near  Canter- 
bury, where  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of 
ma  life,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Polity.  The  remaining  three  )>ooks  were  posthumous. 
About  the  year  1600,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  he  J 


caught  cold  in  his  passage  from  London  to  Graves- 
end,  and  gradually  sunk  under  the  weakness  which 
followed. 

H.  wdl  always  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious thinkers  and  writers,  not  only  in  English 
theology,  but  in  English  literature.  He  is  alike 
comprehensive  and  profound,  tranqud  and  eloquent. 
He  is  8]>eculative  without  mysticism,  and  earnest 
without  declamation.  He  searches  all  the  depths 
and  rises  to  all  the  heights  of  his  subject,  without 
ever  forgetting  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  or 
breaking  the  charm  of  catholic  association  that  binds 
all  its  parts  together.  More  than  anything,  he  is 
wi.se  and  judicious  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word  ;  and  it  is  the  light  of  lofty  and  calm  wisdom, 
shining  through  his  pages,  that  continue  to  make 
tliem  a  delightful  and  excellent  study,  when  most 
of  the  contemporary  theological  works  are  forgotten. 

HOOKER,  Sir  William  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  • 
celebrated  English  botanist,  was  bora  at  Norwich 
in  1785.  He  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  a 
mercantile  life,  but  his  natural  love  of  botany 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  dejKirtnient 
of  natural  history.  His  first  work  was  a  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  1811,  which  attained  such 
impularity  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  1813.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  lias 
been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  the  pubbcation 
of  botanical  works,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
for  a  full  enumeration  in  this  article.  His  inves- 
tigations on  the  British  Jungermanniie  and  Mosses 
led  to  his  appointment  to  tne  chair  of  botany  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  lectured  with 
great  success  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship on  being  chosen  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  an  office  which  he  still  fills  in 
a  most  efficient  manner.  Those  only  who  recol- 
lect the  state  in  which  these  Gardens  were  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  his 
management.  His  name  is  enrolled  iu  the  lists 
of  all  the  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  he  was  knighted  in  18.%,  on  account  of  his  high 
scientific  acquirements.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  iminirtant  of  his  works:  1.  Monograph  of 
the  British  Jungermanniai  (1812—1816)  ;  2.  Alusoo- 
logia  Britannica,  containing  the  mosses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1818) ;  3.  Musci  Exotici  (2  vols. 
1818—1820) ;  4.  Flora  Sotica  (1821) ;  5.  The  Exotic 
Flora  (3  vols  1823—1827);  6.  I  cone  a  Fiticum  (in 
association  with  Dr  Greville),  (2  vols.  fol.  1826 — 
1837)  ;  7.  The  Britisft  Flora  (1830),  a  work  that 
has  gone  through  seven  editions;  8.  Flora  Borealv- 
Americana,  the  Botany  of  the  JfforOtern  Parte  of 
British  America  (2  vols.  4to,  1829—1840) ;  9.  Illus- 
trations of  /Ae  Genera  of  Ferns  (1838—1842)  ;  10.  A 
Century  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  (4to,  1848) ;  11.  The 
Butanv  of  Captain  Beechi/s  Voyages  to  tlte  Pacific 
and  BtJtring's  Straits  (in  conjunction  with  Dr 
Walker  Arnott),  (1831—1841);  12,  The  Victoria 
Regia;  13.  Icones  Ptantarum  (10  vols.  1837— 1860)  j 
14.  BrilUli  Ferns  (1862) ;  15.  Garden  Ferns  (1862). 

HOOKER,  Joseph  Dalton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  dis- 
tinguished living  botanist,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1816,  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker  (q.  v.).  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow ;  accompanied  the  antarctie 
expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross  in  1839,  nominally 
as  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Erebus,  but  in  reality 
to  study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  explored. 
In  the  year  1848,  he  started  on  another  expedition 
with  the  view  of  investigating  a  tropical  flora,  and 
spent  about  three  years  in  examining  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.    He  returned  to 
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England  in  1851,  and  shortly  afterward*  published 
his  Himalayan  Journals,  in  two  volumes,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  scientific  information  on 
natural  history,  physical  geography,  and  meteor- 
ology. The  botanical  collections  he  made  in 
India  were  very  valuable,  the  combined  Herbaria 
of  his  fellow-traveller,  Dr  Thomson,  and  himself, 
embracing  nearly  7000  sj>ecies  of  plants,  including 
an  immense  number  of  duplicates  ;  and  the  number 
of  new  plants — especially  of  Rhododendrons — that 
have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  conse- 
quence of  this  cxi  (edition,  is  very  considerable. 
He  is  assistant  to  his  father  at  Kew,  and  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Royal  Society.  Besides 
various  important  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnasan  and  other  learned  societies,  he  has 
published  the  following  botanical  works  :  (1.)  The 
Botany  of  Sir  James  Ros*s  Antarctic  Voyage, 
including  three  separate  works— viz.,  The  Flora 
of  Neva  Zealand,  The  Flora  of  Tasmania,  and  The 
Flora  of  Lord  Auckland s  J  si  a  wis;  (2.)  Illustra- 
tions of  Sikkim- Himalayan  Plants;  and  (3.)  The 
Jthododendrons  of  tlte  Hikkim  Himalaya.  No  one 
since  Humboldt  has  done  so  much  as  the  subject 
of  this  notice  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

HOOKS  and  EYES.  These  small  articles  are 
largely  used  in  millinery  for  dress- fasteners,  and 
are  oi  great  utility.  Formerly,  they  were  made  by 
hand,  the  wire  of  which  they  are  formed  being 
bent  into  the  proper  shape  with  pliers ;  now,  how- 
ever, they  are  entirely  made  by  machines  of  great 
simplicity  and  beauty.  With  a  pair  of  them  it  is 
possible  to  make  200  hooks,  and  the  same  number 
of  eyes,  in  one  minute.  The  operations  of  the 
machines  arc,  first,  to  draw  the*  wire  forward  from 
the  supplying  reel,  then  cut  off  the  length  required 
for  hook  or  eye,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  sinker 
then  descends  aud  forces  it  into  a  slot,  by  which 
it  is  beut,  aud  two  projecting  cams,  acting  at  the 
same  time  on  the  two  ends,  bend  them  over  so 
as  to  form  the  lateral  loops  used  for  sewing  the 
hook  or  eye  to  the  garment ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
the  hook,  it  is  passed  under  another  sinker,  which 

forces  the  doubled  wire 
into  another  slot,  and 
forms  the  hook  part ;  one 
side  of  the  slot,  being 
movable,  is  made  to  strike 
the  bent  portion  of  the 
hook  sufficiently  to  flatten 
it.  It  is  then  complete, 
aud  drops  out,  to  make 
room  for  another. 

HOOK-SQUID,  the 
name  commonly  given  to 
cephalopod    molluscs  of 
the  genera  Onychotmthis 
and  Fnoploteut/tis,  allied 
to  the  common  squids  or 
Calamar  i  s    (q.  v.),  but 
having  the  eyes  destitute 
of  any  covering  of  skin. 
The  arms  have  two  rows 
of  suckers  ;  the  tentacles 
much   exceed   them  in 
length,  and  are  f  arnished 
with    hooks    at  their 
extremities.  Hook-squids 
are  found  in  the  Sargasso 
s,  and  Tentacles  Sea,   in  the  Polynesian 
of  Hook-squid.         Seas,  kc  They  are  much 
dreaded  by  swimmers  and 
divers,  being  often  of  large  size — sometimes  six  feet 
long  or  more— whilst  then*  hooka,  their  many  arms, 
Hi 


their  very  numerous  suckers,  and  their  strong,  slurp 
mandibles,  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  most 
formidable  monsters  of  the  deep. 

HOOP  ASH.   See  Nettle-tree. 

HOOPER,  John,  an  English  prelate  and  martyr, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  By  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformers,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  and  about  1540  he  went  to 
the  continent,  and  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland, 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  preacher  in  London.  Iq 
1550,  lie  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but 
his  objections  to  wearing  the  Episcopal  vestments 
caused  some  delay  in  his  consecration.  In  1552,  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  comt/undam. 
On  the  commencement  of  Marys  reign,  in  1553,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  for 
IS  months,  being  frequently  examined  before  the 
council;  but  continuing  tirm  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Gloucester,  February  9,  1555.  He  vm 
the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and  controversial 


HOOPING-COUGH,  or  PERTUSSIS,  is  an 
infectious,  and  sometimes  epidemic  disease,  mostly 
attacking  children,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Its  earliest  symptoms,  which  usually 
appear  five  or  six  days  after  exposure  to  infection, 
are  those  of  a  common  cold,  aa  hoarseness,  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  oppression  of  the 
chest,  a  Bhort  dry  cough,  and  more  or  less  feverish- 
ness.  This  stage,  which  is  called  the  catarrhal,  but* 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  fever  remits,  and  the 
cough  begins  to  i>e  followed  by  the  peculiar  whoop 
which  characterises  the  disease,  and  which  is  caused 
by  the  inspiration  of  air  through  the  contracted 
cleft  of  the  glottis.  See  Laeynx.  The  disorder  may 
now  be  regarded  as  fully  develop,  and  consists 
of  paroxysms  of  severe  coughing,  which  usually 
terminate  in  the  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  or 
in  vomiting.  During  the  tit  of  coughing,  the  face 
becomes  red  or  livid,  the  eyes  project,  and  the  child 
seizes  some  persou  or  object  near  him  for  support, 
These  paroxysms  occur  at  uucertain  intervals,  but 
usually  about  every  two  hours,  and  between  them 
the  chdd  returns  to  his  play,  takes  his  food  with 
good  appetite,  and  exhibit*  little  or  uo  sign  of  ill- 
ness. *he  disease  reaches  its  height  at  al>out  the 
end  of  tho  fourth  week,  after  which  the  paroxysms 
diminish  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  shews  signs 
of  improvement.  The  second  stage  may  last  from 
two  to  ei^ht  weeks,  and  is  succeeded  by  what  may 
be  termed  the  convalescent  stage,  the  duration  of 
which  is  very  variable. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  seldom  occur 
more  than  once  in  a  Lifetime  ;  aud  hence  it  proUbly 
is  that,  as  few  children  escajie  it,  it  is  eom|>aratively 
rarely  noticed  in  adults.  Morbid  anatomy  has  failed 
to  throw  any  direct  light  uiton  its  Bpecial  seat 
The  pn«>ortion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  cases 
of  hooping-cough  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, but  when  there  is  a  severe  epidemic,  the 
mortality  due  to  this  disease  is  often  very  great; 
the  deaths,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
occur  amongst  the  poorer  classes  This  mortality 
is,  in  reality,  due  rather  to  the  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  (or  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  which 
are  frequent  complications  of  hooping-cough,  than 
to  the  disease  itself. 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  as  long  as  tt  is 
uncomplicated  or  simple,  should  not  be  medttIesou«e, 
Nothing  that  can  be  prescribed  in  the  early  stages 
will  checK  its  natural  course,  and  the  object  of  the 
physician  should  be  to  ward  off  complications, 
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and  to  conduct  the  disease  safely  to  its  natural 
termination.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  and 
unstimulating  farinaceous  matters.  The  bowels 
ahoold  be  kept  moderately  open.  If  the  weather  is 
cold,  the  child  should  be  kept  in  the  house  with  the 
temperature  of  the  room  at  about  CO".  A  grain, 
or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Slight  counter-irritants 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest ; 
Roche's  Embrocation,  which  consists  of  olive  oil, 
with  half  its  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber, 
is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  is 
to  serviceable  in  the  last  or  convalescent  stage  as 
change  of  air,  often  even  when  from  a  pure  to  a 
comparatively  impure  atmosphere ;  and  next  to 
this,  the  internal  use  of  a  solution  of  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  (see  Hydrogen,  Binoxidk  of)  seems 
most  worthy  of  triaL 

HOO'POE  (Upupa),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
JiueMorrji,  tribe  Tenuirostret,  aud  family  UpupidiK 
To  this  family  are  referred  also  the  genera  Pro- 
mervp*,  Epimachus  (Plume-birds),  &c,  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  Australia,  and 
Africa,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  magni- 
ficence of  plumage.  In  the  whole  family,  the  bill 
is  long  and  slender,  the  wings  of  moderate  size  or 
short,  the  legs  short,  the  toes  long,  and  the  claws 
strong  and  curved.  There  are  among  them,  how- 
ever, great  diversities,  which  have  led  some  to  divide 
them  into  two  families,  Upupulte  and  Promeropidce. 
The  genus  Promerops  and  its  nearer  allies  have 
a  close  relation  to  the  Melipha,jidee,  which  they 
resemble  in  partly  feeding  on  the  sweet  juices  of 
plants,  in  order  to  which  the  tongue  is  extensile 
and  divided  at  the  tip.  The  hoopoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
crow  family,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the 
chouchs,  and  some  points  of  resemblance  even  to 
hornbills.    The  tongue  is  short,  and  not  extensile. 


Hoopoe  {Upupa  epops). 


The  Cojmcox  H.  (U.  epops)  is  an  African  bird,  a 
rommer  visitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  found  also 
in  some  parts  of  Asia ;  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Britain,  although  sometimes  seen  in  autumn, 
very  seldom  breeding  in  any  part  of  the  island.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  missel -thrush ;  its  plumage 
exhibits  a  tine  mixture  of  white,  buff,  and  black  ; 
and  it  has  a  large  crest  of  two  ]>arallel  rows  of 
feathers.  The  H.  derives  its  name  from  its  very 
frequent  utterance  of  a  low  soft  sound  resembling 
the  syllable  hoop. 


HOOPS.    See  Crixoli.nk. 

HOORN,  a  decaying  town  and  seaport  of  tha 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  20 
miles  north-north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at 
one  time  oue  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  ite 
province ;  but,  like  all  the  towns  of  North  Holland 
situated  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off 
in  trade  and  prosperity.  There  are  at  H.  extensive 
markets  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  fishing  and 
commerce  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  Here  the 
large  nets  for  herring-fishing  were  invented.  Pop. 
8670. 

HOP  (Humulu*  lupuhut),  a  perennial  dioecious 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Cannakinacea  (q.  v.),  tho 
only  species  of  its  genua  It  has  long  rough  twiniug 
stems,  and  stalked  3—  5-lobed  rough  leaves,  and  is 
a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  foliage. 
The  male  flowers  grow  in  loose  branching  axillary 
panicles,  and  consist  of  five  stamens  surrounded 
by  a  5-lobed  perianth.  The  female  flowers  are  in 
etrobilet,  or  cones,  with  largo  persistent,  concave, 
entire  scales,  which  enlarge  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
The  part  of  the  hop  so  much  used  in  brewing,  and 


Hop  (Humulut  lupulvu). 


sold  under  the  name  of  hopt  (q.  v.) ,  is  the  ripened 
cone  of  the  female  plant.  Fema?«  plants  alone, 
therefore,  are  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent, 
it  being  enough  if  u  few  male  plants  are  scattered 
over  a  field. 

The  oil  of  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  narcotic  ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  pillows  stuffed  with  hops 
in  cases  of  mania,  sleeplessness,  Ac.  The  bitter 
principle  is  not  narcotic,  but  it  is  tonic.  Tho 
oil  and  bitter  principle  combine  to  make  hops 
more  useful  than  chamomile,  gentian,  or  any  other 
bitter,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  and  hence  the 
medicinal  value  of  extra-hopped  or  hitter  beer.  Tha 
tannic  acid  contained  in  the  strobiles  also  adds 
to  the  value  of  hops,  and  particularly  as  causing 
the  precipitation  of  vegetable  mucilage,  and  conse- 
quently the  clearing  of  beer.  The  hop  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  garden  plants  of 
the  Romans,  who,  it  appears,  ate  the  young  shoots 
as  we  eat  asparagus  ;  and,  in  fact,  many  country 
people  in  England  do  the  same  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia, 
s  doubtful  native  of  Britain  and  of  North  America. 
It  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
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England  than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  also  to 
•  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders, 
and  Southern  Russia,  and  now  successfully  in  North 
America  and  in  Australia  atid  New  Zealand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  did  not  become  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  For 
•nine  time  after  hops  began  to  lie  used  in  brewing, 
a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  the  innovation  ;  I 
and  parliament  was  petitioned  against  hops,  as  '  a 
wicked  weed,  that  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the 
drink,  and  endanger  the  people.'  About  .50,000 
acres  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester, 
and  Hants  ;  the  two  former  counties  producing  the 
best  hops  in  the  world.  Fields  of  hops  arc  to  be 
seen  as  far  north  as  Nottinghamshire. 

The  hop  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  its  growth 
is  promoted  by  the  liberal  application  both  of  organic 
and  mineral  manures ;  although  excessive  manuring 
is  prejudicial.  It  spreatls  rapidly  underground  by 
its  roots,  and  is  not  easily  extirpated  where  it  has 
once  l>een  introduced.  It  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  usually  grow  tor  a 
year  in  a  nursery  before  being  planted  out  In  the 
plantations,  they  are  generally  placed  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  at  distances  of  from  six  to  nine  feet. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  fastening  the  stems  to 
the  poles  when  they  begin  to  shoot,  setting  up 
any  that  may  be  blown  down,  &<;.  The  stalks,  or 
bints,  are  taken  down  from  the  jioles  after  the  hop- 
picking,  and  cut  and  removed,  to  1«  used  as  litter 
or  as  manure,  for  which  purposes  they  arc  excellent 
The  fresh  bines,  which  are  cut  to  prevent  undue 
luxuriance  in  summer,  are  dried  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  are  as  good  as  the  best  clover  hay. 

The  fibre  of  the  stems  is  employed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  Sweden  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  strong,  white,  and 
durable ;  but  the  fibres  are  so  difficult  of  separa- 
tion, that  the  stems  require  to  be  steeped  in  water 
for  a  whole  winter. 

The  hop-plant  often  suffers  very  much,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  farmer  are  destroyed  by  the  Hop 
Mildew,  and  by  insect  enemies,  the  worst  of  which 
are  noticed  in  the  following  articles. 


HOP  FLEA  (HalticM  concinna),  a  very  small 
coleopterous  insect,  not  quite  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  which  often  does  much  mischief  in  hop- 
plantations  in  spring,  devouring  the  tender  torn  of 
the  young  shoots.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
turnip-flea  (sometimes  called  turnip-fly),  so  destruc- 
— i  to  turnips. 


e,  a 
I  Fly  (Aphis 


:  a,  natural  site ;  », 


HOP  FLY  (Aphis  Humuli),  a  species  of  Aphis 
(q.  v.)  or  plant- louse,  important  on  account  of  the 
injury  which  in  some  seasons  it  does  to  hop-planta- 
It  is,  indeed,  the  principal  cause  of  the  great 


difference  l>etween  the  hop  crop  of  one  year  and  d 

another,  causing  the  variations  in  price  and  the 
speculations  for  which  the  hop  trade  is  notable.— 
Hie  winged  female  is  green,  with  a  black  bead,  and 
spots  and  bands  of  black  on  the  liody  ;  the  legs  are 
long.  A  few  winged  females  appear  abont  the  end 
of  May,  and  wingless  multitudes  are  sometime*  to 
be  seen  by  the  middle  of  June,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hop-leaves  and  on  the  stems  The  jf>t  is  tbe 
great  dread  of  hop  cultivators,  aud  no  means  hare 
been  found  of  arresting  its  ravages.  Lady-bird* 
and  other  insects  render  imjiortant  service  by 
devouring  the  aphides,  and  restraining  their  exces- 
sive  multiplication.  It  is  proposed,  in  Kirhy  and 
Spenee's  Entomology,  that  women  and  children 
should  l>e  employed  to  pick  off  the  winged  aphides 
on  their  first . 


HOPE,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  author  and 

Eatron  of  art,  ancient,  and  modern,  was  bom  in 
iondon  nlmut  1770.  While  still  a  youth,  he 
travelled  over  a  large  portiou  of  Euroj>e,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  collected  many  drawings,  chiefly  of 
buildings  and  sculptures.  In  England,  he  tint 
attracted  attention  by  the  splendid  decoration! 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  interior  of  his  mansion 
in  Duchess  Street  Portland  Place.  London,  » 
description  of  which  apj»eared  in  his  b.<ok  on 
Household  PvrnUmr*  in  1805.  a  work  that  com- 
pletely revolutionised  the  taste  of  this  country. 
In  18<>9,  he  published  his  Obstante  of  the  Anrief  lt, 
the  influence  of  which  was  undoubtedly  very  great 
His  essay  on  the  Architecture  of  T/u-atres,  Mongiag 
to  the  same  year,  abio  deserves  mention.  Time 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  Modern  Co*?xm't, 
ami  in  1819  his  A  nastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Morlern 
Greek  at  the  close  of  the  ISM  Century. '  This  last 
work  is  his  master-piece.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  was  said  by  many  people  to  Ik-  a  pro- 
duction of  Lord  Byron's,  who  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  rumour.  It  is  certainly  a  brilliant  ami 
erudite  performance,  but  is  tedious  aud  obscure 
in  many  places.  It  wants  the  dramatic  ri*  of  a 
genuine  work  of  genius,  and  is  now  hardly  if  eve* 
Nad  The  only  other  works  of  H.  worth  men- 
tioning, arc  his  essay  On  the  Oii'jin  and  Protpet'* 
of  Man,  a  very  heterodox  but  rather  eloquent  jscc* 
of  writing;  and  a  Historical  Essay  on  Ardnttcturt, 
both  of  which  were  pubbahed  jiosthuinoualy.  H, 
died  February  3,  1831. 

HOPITAL,  Mien  EL  r»E  L\  was  born  at  Aicue- 
perse,  in  Auvergne,  in  1505,  studied  law  at  Toulouse, 
and  tirst  made  himself  known  as  an  advocate  iu  tbe 
(tarliament  of  Paris,  and  after  discharging  various 
public  functions,  liecame  chancellor  in  l.V»0,  during 
the  minority  of  Francis  II.  France  at  this  tuna 
was  torn  by  contending  factions.    The  Guises,  in 

Krticular,  were  powerful,  ambitious,  and  intensely 
tholic  ;  and  when  one  of  the  family,  the  Cardinal 
do  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
the  country,  II.  boldly  aud  firmly  opp.i_-.e  l  him,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  from  that  detest- 
able institution.  He  summoned  the  states- i^ener.d. 
which  had  not  met  for  80  years,  and,  U-ing  sap 
ported  by  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics  he  forctd 
the  Guises  to  yield.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  assembly  was  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnani- 
mous spirit :  1  Let  us  do  away,'  said  he,  '  with  those 
diabolical  words  of  Lutherans.  Huguenots,  and 
Papists— names  of  party  and  sedition :  do  not  let 
us  change  the  fair  appellation  of  Christians.'  He 
induce*!  the  assembly  to  pass  an  ordonnauce  alolish- 
ing  arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feud  d  authority 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
judicial  system.  In  the  following  year,  he  secured 
various  benefits  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots; 
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bnt  politico-religious  passions  were  too  fierce  and 
•vindictive  in  France  in  those  days  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  blood  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  which  H.  could  make,  the  nation 
was  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  ending 
rather  in  the  success  of  the  Guises,  the  political 
ttltramontants  of  their  day.  The  old  patriot,  who 
loved  France  too  well  to  be  either  Huguenot  or 
ultramontane,  went  into  retirement,  where  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  a 
crime  against  both  the  unity  of  France  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  broke  his  heart  He 
died  15th  March  1578. 

HOPKINS,  Samt/kl,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, aud  founder  of  the  Hopkinaian  theology, 
was  bora  at  Watcrbury,  Connecticut,  September 
17,  1721.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741.  he  studied  theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  from  1743  to  1709  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
Uousatonic,  now  called  Great  Barringtou,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  then  remove*!  to  Newport,  where  be 
died  December  20,  180.').  His  writmgs  consist  of 
a  life  of  Presideut  Edwards,  sermons,  addresses,  a 
work  on  the  millennium,  and  a  system  of  theology, 
republished  in  Boston,  1852.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
hero  of  Mrs  Beeeher  Stowe's  Minister's  Wooing.  He 
Wax  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
persevering  industry,  ami  his  peculiar  theological 
doctrines  nave  been  a  source  of  controversy  for 
a  century.— HorKissiANa,  those  who  adopt  the 
theological  opinions  of  Dr  Hopkins,  are  not  a 
distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty  numerous  in  America, 
in  some  of  the  Chnstiau  bodies  of  which  the 
tenets  are  generally  Cidvinistic.  They  hold  most 
of  the  Calvinistie  doctrines,  and  eveu  in  their 
most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  tbo 
doctrine  of  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hopkinsian  system, 
however,  is,  that  all  virtue  and  true  holiness  con- 
sist in  disinterested  betievolence,  and  that  all  siu  is 
idji/Jmr** — the  self-love  which  leads  a  man  to  give 
his  first  regard  even  to  his  own  eternal  interests 
being  condemned  as  sinful. 

HOPS.  The  produce  of  the  hop-plant  (see  Hop). 
The  fruit  is  a  little  nut,  not  larger  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  between  its  outer  shell  and 
the  kernel  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
granular  substance  called  Ltipuliiu,  which  also 
exists  as  a  sort  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of 
the  scales  themselves ;  much  of  the  value  of  the 
bop  depeuds  upon  the  abundance  of  this  sutistauce. 
The  lupuline  is  not  a  mere  powder,  but  each  grain 
is  a  little  organised  cellular  body,  of  an  oval  or 
round  form,  aud,  when  seen  under  the  microscope, 
having  a  reticulated  surface.  These  lupulinic  grains 
have  been  analysed  by  many  chemists.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Payen, 
Chevallier,  and  Pclletcau : 

Volatile  oil  {oil  of  bop*).  ....  J-00 

I.uruline  (the  bitter  principle),        .         .         .    lo 30 
Hem,        .....  SO  to  55  ii« 

I.iirnln,  ......  3tO0 

>'stty.  astringent,  and  Rummy  matter* :  oraia-'t 

tome,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids,  several  salts  I  Trnm. 
(malate  of  lime,  acetate  of  ammonia,  chloride  ( 
of  pousaium,  sulphate  of  pouab) .  &c.      .  J 
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The  first  year  the  bines,  or  stalks,  are  weak,  and 
have  to  be  provided  with  poles.  When  the  bines 
die  down  in  autumn,  they  are  cut  off,  and  the 
•ticks  removed  or  stacked,  and  during  the  winter 
tbe  ground  is  forked  over  aud  manured.  The 
plants  are  in  perfection  the  third  year,  when  each 
require*  a  pole  about  18  or  20  feet  in  height,  to 


which  the  youngbinee  are  tied  as  they  grow,  with 
rushes  or  bast.  They,  however,  soon  begin  to  twin* 
around  the  poles,  and  then  require  no  more  tying. 
In  the  English  hop-grounds,  the  picking  begins 
about  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  done  by 
women  and  children  chiefly,  some  men  being  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  poles  and  bring  the  hops  within 
reach.  As  the  hops  are  picked,  they  are  taken  to 
the  oast,  or  hop-kiln,  in  which  they  are  dried, 
usually  on  horizontal  scrcenB  of  hair- cloth,  through 
which  the  heat  of  the  kiln  passes.  This  operation 
requires  to  be  performed  with  great  care,  as  ths 
essential  oil  is  very  liable  to  be  volatilised,  espe- 
cially as  the  hops  are  frequently  kept  from  year  to 
year.  When  fully  dried,  they  are  carried  to  the 
packing-house,  and  are  there  pressed  into  the  bags 
or  pockets,  and  sewed  nn  ready  for  sale. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  hop  are,  the  Hill  Goltling, 
the  East  Kent  Golding,  Golden  Hops,  Jones'  Hops, 
Grape  Horn,  and  Faniham  White  Bine. 

The  Goldings  are  the  best  and  richest,  and  are 
used  for  the  finest  ales.  The  Jones'  arc  most  valued 
for  their  habit  of  short  growth,  which  enables  the 
grower  to  use  shorter  poles.  The  ColegateB  are  very 
hardy,  and  can  be  grown  on  a  poorer  soil  than  the 
others.  The  gTaj*  hops  are  also  very  hardy,  aud 
will  do  on  an  indifferent  soil ;  they  are  also  very 
prolific. 

We  also  receive  them  of  excellent  quality  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Until  the  present 
year  (18G2),  hops  have  paid  an  excise  duty,  and  have 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue,  although 
a  very  variable  crop,  owing  to  the  serious  check  it 
is  liable  to  from  insects,  fungi,  diseases,  and  the 
weather.  The  average  payment  for  duty  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  alx>ut  £200,000.  from  about 
80,000  acres  of  land  cultivated  with  this  crop.  The 
import  duties  have  been  nearly  £50,000.  The  duty 
is  now  removed,  and  it  is  highly  protuhlc  that  the 
cultivation  will  be  very  greatly  extended. 

In  a  carefully  conducted  experiment,  Dr  Ives 
obtained  14  ounces  of  lupuline  from  6  {K>unds  of 
hops ;  aud  as  he  was  sure  tliat  he  had  not  removed 
it  all  from  the  scales  and  nuts,  a  fair  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  the  lupuline  constitutes  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  best  hops.  Both  the  bitter 
taste  and  the  preservative  character  of  hops  are 
supposed  to  defend  entirely  upon  this  material, 
whether  in  the  form  of  fully  developed  lupuline 
grains,  or  diffused  in  an  undeveloped  state  in 
the  structure  of  the  scales.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  imimrtance  not  only  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  lupuline  by  good  cultivation, 
bnt  it  is  equally  desirable  to  make  the  best  use  of 
it  when  produced.  In  furtherance  of  this,  many  of 
the  principal  English  brewers  now  use  an  ingenious 
machine  made  by  Mr  Handy  side  of  Derby,  which 
first  shakes  off  and  sifts  out  the  lupuline  grains, 
and  then  separates  the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  scales. 
The  reason  for  this  separation  is  this  :  Experience 
has  shewn  that  much  of  tbe  aromatic  principle  of 
the  lupuline  is  dissipated  at  a  boiling  heat ;  there- 
fore only  the  scales  are  so  treated,  whilst  the  free 
lupuline  is  mashed  with  lukewarm  wort,  and  the 
nuts,  after  Wing  crushed,  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  all  are  added  together  when  cold.  By 
this  means,  the  aroma  is  fully  develoj>ed,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  hops  is  found  to  answer  fully. 

There  is  a  narcotic  principle  in  hops  as  well  as 
the  bitter  and  tonic,  all  of  which  have  led  to  their 
employment  in  medicine.  Such  use  is,  however,  very 
limited.  For  the  full  details  of  their  employment 
in  the  process  of  brewing,  see  Bkkr. 

HORATIUS  FLACCUS,  Qunova,  the  renowned 
Roman  satirist  and  lyrist,  was  born  at  Venusia,  in 
Apulia— in  the  country  now  called  the  Basiiicala, 
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lately  forming  p*rt  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples— on 
the  8th  December,  65  B.u  His  father,  who  had 
been  born  a  slave,  but  manumitted  before  the  poet's 
birth,  was  a  coactor  (a  collector  of  money  for  tax- 
gatherers  and  bankers),  by  which  employment  he 
had  become  a  proprietor  on  a  modest  scale  iti  his 
native  district,  I£arly  seeing  the  genius  and  promise 
of  his  son,  lie  resolved  to  devote  hia  whole  means 
to  his  education,  and  removing  to  Koine  for  the 
purimse,  he  gave  him  the  ctdture  usually  bestowed 
on  the  children  of  the  highest  classes.  Having 
finished  his  youthful  studies  at  Kome,  he  was 
engaged  on  higher  ones  at  Athens,  when  the  assassi- 
nation of  Julius  Ctosar  threw  the  whole  Roman 
world  into  confusion,  and  dragged  H.  himself— in 
his  21st  year — into  the  civil  war  which  followed. 
Brutus  coming  with  Caasius  to  Greece,  made  H.  a 
tribune,  and  he  served  with  the  republican  leaders 
in  that  rank  until  the  fatal  tield  of  Pkilippi  put 
an  eud  to  their  campaign.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
destroyed  themselves.  H.  made  his  submission, 
and  returned  to  Kome.    With  what  was  left  of  his 


patrimony  he  bought  the  office  of  public  scribe, 
and  while  living  by  this  humble  place,  devoted 
his  enenty  to  literary  creation.  Thoroughly  accom- 
plished m  Greek  and  Koman  literature,  he  set  him- 
self to  two  great  tasks — the  naturalisation  in  Latin 
of  the  Greek  lyric  spirit,  and  the  |«rfect  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Koman  satire.  It  is  his  complete 
artistic  bucccss  in  both  objects  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 
world,  and  which  will  secure  his  fame  as  long  as 
order  or  culture  exist  upon  the  globe. 

H.'b  first  known  labours  were  satires  and  e nodes 
— the  epodes  being  imitations  of  the  Greek  satirist 
Archiloclms.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  early 
began  to  imitate  the  other  great  Greek  lyrists  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  first  success  was  derived  not 
from  the  public  but  the  private  circulation  of  his 
works.  He  made  the  friendship  of  Virgil,  whose 
rise  preceded  his  own,  and  of  VariuB  ;  and  Virgil 
and  Varius  introduced  him  to  Maecenas  when  he 
was  about  26  years  old.  That  great  Etruscan 
noble  and  friend  of  Augustus  liecame  the  good 
genius  of  the  poet's  life.  He  endowed  him— at 
Boiue  jteriod  not  exactly  known,  but  before  33 
B.C.— with  a  farm  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine 
country,  established  his  independence,  fostered  his 
fame,  sought  his  intimacy,  loved,  honoured,  and 
encouraged  him  as  much  as  one  man  could 
another.  The  friendship  of  Mascenas  led  to  that 
of  Augustus,  and  H.  enjoyed  all  his  life  (he  died  at 
57)  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  persons  of  his 
time.  He  shews  his  gratitude  for  such  favour  in 
many  passages  of  his  ]»oenis,  but  he  is  never  servile, 
and  he  compliments  the  emperor  himself  only  on 
those  features  of  his  reign  which  have  tended  to 
secure  him  the  gratitude,  or,  what  was  not  less 
needed,  the  forgiveness,  of  posterity. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  brief  space,  to  discuss  the 
vexed  question  of  the  chronology  of  H.'s  poems, 
or  to  notice  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been 
written  on  it.  But  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
chronology  of  the  poems,  they  give  us  themselves 
ample  means  for  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
poet.  Even  his  personal  appearance  is  familiarly 
known  to  us.  He  was  a  little,  round,  dark- 
eyed  man,  prematurely  gray-haired,  and  inclined 
to  corpulence ;  in  dress  somewhat  slovenly,  and 
apt  to  lie  abstracted  in  his  gait  and  manner.  He 
was  kindly,  friendly,  and  honourable— irascible,  but 
easily  appeased— of  amorous  and  generally  sensual 
temperament,  yet  fully  sensible  of  ooth  the  dignity 
and  the  prudence  of  moderation.  His  philosophy 
was  Epicurean,  like  that  of  most  Koman  men 
of  the  world  of  his  age ;  but  he  had  both  an  eye 
«1C 


and  a  heart  for  the  noble  in  history  and  io  life, 
and  his  most  discerning  readers  cannot  but  ten 
that  there  was  a  latent  fund  of  earnestness  and 
even  piety  iu  hia  nature,  to  which  his  poetry  never 
gave  full  expression.    The  real  key  to  his  genius, 
is  to  study  him  as  essentially  a  philosophical  wit 
and  moralist,  who  had  an  exquisite  faculty  for 
lyrical  creation,  and  was  a  finished  artist  by  dint 
of  practice  in  it,  but  who  primarily  belonged  to  the 
philosophical  rather  than  to  the  poetic  class  of 
minds.    Some  strict  modern  critics  have  doubt- d 
his  being  a  poet  at  all,  which,  since  he  could  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  poetry,  is  plainly  nonsense. 
The  latest  criticism,  however,  decidedly  tend*  to 
place  his  lyrical  works— as  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
and  echoes  of  the  natural  notes  of  an  earlier 
and  more   poetic   age  — farther  below  his  Satires 
and  Epistles  than  it  was  once  customary  to  rank 
them.    Meanwhile,  this  neither  robs  the  OuVw  of 
their  value,  nor  of  their  charm,  nor  of  their  merit 
Their  value,  as  representing  an  older  literature 
which  only  exists  in  fragments,  is  immeasurable. 
Their  charm,  as  breathing  now  all  the  gaietv,  now 
all  the  sadness,  of  the  ancient  pagan  mind,  a 
irresistible.    And  their  merit,  even  as  imitations, 
implies  a  delicacy  of  insight,  a  fineness  of  touch,  a 
power  of  minute  finish,  which  has  been  exhibited 
ov  very  few  writers  in  the  whole  history  of  art 
They  are,  indeed,  (>crpetual  models  of  construction, 
equally  valuable  to  ]>octs  of  every  school,  and  were 
not  less  carefully  studied  by  Wordsworth  than  by 
Potie.    Great,  however,  as  is  the  merit  of  the 
Odes,  that  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  is  still  higher. 
The  native  Koman  satire— an  indigenous  product 
of  Italy,  as  C'asaubon  has  irrefragnbly  established— 
was  devclojied  by  H.  into  a  branch  of  composition 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  his  own  species  of  which 
he  has  never  had  a  rival.    He  ridicules  the  follies 
of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  playing  round  vice  like  a  picador  round  a 
bull ;  and  though  his  morality  docs  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  a  prudential  moderation  abhorrent  of 
extremes,  he  enforces  this  with  so  much  soundness, 
dramatic  liveliness,  and  gay  vivacious  humorous 
wit,  that  the  pulpit  ha*  profited  by  him  not  less 
than  the  author's  study,  and  he  has  been  the 
favourite  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  statesmen, 
.while  also  being  the  pocket-companion  of  men  of 
letters  and  epigrammatists.    The  Epi&tlrs  contain 
the  graver  element  of  the  Satires  in  still  greater 
perfection,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  vein  of 
personal  emotion  and  affection,  tinged  occasionally 
with  the  melancholy  of  advancing  life,  which,  on 
the  whole,  makes  them  the  most  valuable  of  H.  • 
works. 

The  literature  of  H.  in  modern  Europe  is  enor- 
mous, and  can  only  be  glanced  at  here  in  the 
briefest  manner.  The  Editio  Princrps  ap]>eared 
at  Milan  in  1470,  in  4to,  and  was  followed  bv  a 
long  line  of  editions.  In  modern  times,  Orelli  "has 
taken  a  leading  place  as  Horatian   editor,  and 

I  since  him,  Dillenburger  has  been  justly  popular ; 

/while  England  has  contributed  to  the  subject, 
among  many  other  works,  the  valuable  Jforathu 
Kestitulus  of  Tate,  and  the  sumptuous  volume  cf 
Dean  Mil  man.  Among  the  English  translators  of 
H.,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  are  found  Ben  J  onsen, 
Milton,  Attcrbury,  Pope,  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Cowper,  while  Pope's  Imitations  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  of  their  own.  The  best  known 
translation  of  the  whole  of  H.  in  English,  is  that  nf 
Francis,  but  his  day  is  fast  going  by.  Excellent 
translations  have  been  issued  in  our  own  time  by 
Mr  Theodore  Martin,  Mr  H.  G.  Robinson,  and  Lord 
Ravensworth ;  and  a  curious  one,  shewing  murk 
power,  by  Professor  Newman,  whose  theory  of 
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translation,  however,  has  led  him  into  frequent 
oddities  and  singularities. 

HO'RDEIN,  a  term  that  has  Wen  applied  to  a 
substance  that  can  be  extracted  from  barley,  but 
which  is  merely  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose,  and 
a  little  nitrogenous  matter  of  unknown  composition. 

HO'RDEUM.   See  Barley. 

HO'REB.   See  Sinai. 

HO'REHOUND  (Marrubium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  LaiAaia^  having  a  tubular  10- 
ribbed  calyx,  with  5  or  10  spiny  equal  teeth,  4 
stamens  included  in  the  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  erect,  the  lower  lip  3-cleft  The  species  are 
mostly  perenm  .1.  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  East  One  species,  the 
Common  or  White  EL  (M.  vulgare),  is  a  native  of 
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Horehonnd  {Marrubium  vulffort). 

Britain,  and  is  found  generally  throughout  Europe, 
except  in  the  more  northern  regions,  growing  in 
waste  places,  waysides,  &c.  It  is  about  1 — 1^ 
feet  hijrh,  bushy,  with  roundish,  ovate,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  almost  globose  whorls  of 
white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  a  whitish 
appearance,  from  the  down  with  which  its  leaves 
are  covered.  It  has  an  aromatic  but  not  very 
agreeable  smell.  Ii  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  laxa- 
tive, and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  being  a  popular 
remedy,  and  a  very  safe  and  efheacious  one.  It  was 
formerly  also  employed  in  affections  of  the  womb 
and  of  the  Over.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion,  or  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  and 
sometimes  the  syrup  is  candied.  The  name  H. 
belongs  also  to  another  plant,  a  native  of  Britain, 
Btdlota  nigra,  sometimes  called  Black  H.,  a  fetid 
plant,  also  of  the  order  Labiata,  and  of  a  genus 
very  closely  allied  to  Marrubium.  It  closely 
resembles  the  White  H.  in  taste,  and  possesses 
similar  medicinal  properties. — A  third  British  plant, 
L'KOf>ns  Kuropamt,  a  diandrous  plant  of  the  same 
natural  order,  is  sometimes  called  Water  Hori- 
HOUND.    It  is  also  known  as  Gypsy-wort. 

HORI'ZON,  the  circular  line  formed  by  the 
apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky;  this,  in 
astronomical  phrase,  is  called  the  sriunbU  horizon. 
The  rational  horizon  is  the  circle  formed  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel  to 
the  sensible  horizon,  and  produced  to  meet  the 
heav  na. 
±4 


HORN,  Cape.   See  Cape  Horn,  or  Hoorn. 

HORN,  a  musical  instrument,  commonly  called 
in  this  country  the  Frvnch  Horn  ;  in  Italy,  Corno  ; 
in  France,  Cor  de  Chassa.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  long  tube  of  brass,  with  a  large  bell-shaped 
ending.  For  greater  convenience  the  tube  is  coiled 
up  into  four  coutinuous  circles,  lying  side  by  side, 
the  coils  being  soldered  together,  to  keep  them 
in  their  position.  It  is  sounded  by  means  of  a 
mouth-piece,  in  form  like  a  little  hollow  cup.  The 
thinner  the  sheet-brass  is,  of  which  the  horn  is 
made,  the  more  easily  can  the  sound  be  produced. 
The  sounds  obtained  on  the  horn  are  the  harmonics 
of  the  sound  of  its  whole  length,  a  fundamental 
sound  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mouth. 
As  those  Hounds  form  ouly  a  limited  scale,  the 
notes  awantiug  are  artificially  made,  by  the  hand 
being  inserted  into  the  bell,  so  as  to  flatten  a  higher 
note  down  to  a  lower  one.  These  flattened  notes 
are  called  stuffed  notes,  as  the  sound  of  them  is 
muffled.  The  horn,  in  its  natural  state,  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key  ;  but  by  means  of  crooks, 
which  are  added  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube, 
it  can  be  transposed  into  any  key.  When  at  its 
greatest  length,  the  horn  measures,  from  the  mouth- 
niece  to  the  end  of  the  bell,  16  feet  The  musio 
for  the  horn  is  always  written  in  the  key  of  C,  with 
the  key  of  the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement ;  thus,  Corno  in  D,  Ac,  guides 
the  performer  as  to  the  crooks  he 


order  to  play  the  notes  in  the  key  indicated.  The 
stuffed  notes  on  the  horn  being  very  defective 
in  quality  of  sound,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
beauty  of  the  open  notes,  many  inventions  nave 
been,  from  time  to  time,  tried  to  remedy  them.  The 
most  successful  invention  is  the  valve-horn,  which 
is  constructed  so  that  the  performer  can,  by  mean* 
of  three  valves,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube,  so  as 
to  produce  any  note  in  the  chromatic  scale,  as  a 
harmonic  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  conse* 
quently  all  of  the  notes  arc  of  the  same  quality  of 
sound,  and  open  notes.  The  valve-horn  is  now 
generally  used  as  a  solo  instrument  with  greater 
effect  than  the  common  horn.  As  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  horn  is  of  great  importance.  There 
are  never  less  than  two  horns  in  an  instrumental 
score,  and  in  many  great  works  four  horns  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  date  of  the  invention  of. 
the  horn  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

HORN  MANUFACTURES.  The  horns  of 
various  animals  are  employed  for  useful  and  orna- 
mental  purposes.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  ox, 
buffalo,  and  two  or  three  species  of  deer,  and  of  sheep- 
and  goats.  Horn  can  be  softened  and  split  into  thin 
laminae,  or  pressed  into  moulds ;  and  as  it  recovers 
its  peculiar  character  of  flexibility,  toughness,  and 
transparency,  when  cold,  it  is  particularly  adapted 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    It  can  also  be  dyed 
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various  colours.  Solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  dyes 
it  red  ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
black  ;  a  paste  of  red-lead,  made  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  colours  it  brown  ;  so  that,  with  a  proper 
arrangement  and  application  of  these  materials,  the 
most  admirable  imitations  of  the  much  more  costly 
tortoise-shell  can  be  produced.  The  more  common 
vegetable  dye-stuffs,  as  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  bar- 
wood,  saffron,  indigo,  &c,  will  also  colour  it,  but 
neither  so  permanently  nor  bo  brightly  as  the  metallic 
materials.  By  long-continued  soaking,  the  horns  of 
all  the  animals  above  mentioned,  except  the  deer, 
can  be  softened,  and  those  of  the  sheep  and  goat  can 
be  easily  split  into  several  layers  when  they  have 
been  soaked  and  boiled ;  and  these  layers  can  not 
only  be  flattened  out  by  putting  them  between 
smooth  iron  plates  heated  and  placed  in  a  press,  but 
if  the  edges  of  two  or  more  are  brought  together 
between  polished  copper  plates,  and  these  tightly 
screwed  together  with  a  hand-vice,  and  plunged  for 
■ome  time  in  boiling  water,  and  thence  into  cold 
water,  the  edges  will  be  found  firmly  welded  together, 
and  the  same  property  enables  the  horn-worker  to 
use  up  the  smallest  cuttings  with  profit  Another 
valuable  property  of  horn  is,  that  when  heated  it  can 
be  pressed  into  a  die,  and  not  only  tikes  a  beautifully 
sharp  impression,  but  if  left  in  the  die  until  cold,  it 
retains  it  In  this  way,  then,  it  is  employed  in  making 
handles  for  umbrellas,  knives,  forks,  &c,  and  even 
ornamental  boxes,  aud  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
Combs  are  made  out  of  the  flattened  sheets,  and 
beautiful  carvings  are  made  out  of  the  Bolid  parts 
of  the  buffalo-horns  brought  in  snch  vast  numbers 
from  the  East  Indies.  Ox-horns,  too,  are  some- 
times of  fine  quality  and  colour,  and  are  fashioned 
into  drink ing-cups,  and  other  articles,  often  highly 
ornamental.  Deer-horns,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  bone,  have  a  very  limited  application  ;  they 
are  employed  in  this  country  for  making  knife- 
handles,  called  buck-horn,  in  much  favour  for 
pocket-knives  ;  but  on  the  continent  the  horns  of 
the  fallow-deer  are  extensively  used  in  making  the 
deer-horn  articles  of  furniture  peculiar  to  Germany. 
The  deer-horns  used  in  Great  Britain  arc  chiefly 
those  of  the  Axis  {Axis  macutata),  of  which  at  least 
100,000  are  annually  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  same  country  are  brought  to  Britain  800 
of  buffalo-horns,  whilst  from  South  America 


and  other  parte,  the  importation  of  ox  and  cow 
horns  exceeds  a  million  annually. 

HORN-WORK,  in  Fortification,  is  a  work  having 
one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a 
fortress  ;  with  a  view,  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak 
salient  in  the  general  outline ;  2.  To  occupy  a 
plateau  in  advance  of  the  place,  or  to  protect 
buildiugs,  the  including  of  which  in  the  original 
enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient 
degree ;  3.  To  occupy  a  tongue  of  land  protected 
on  its  sides ;  4.  To  bar  a  defile ;  5.  To  cover  the 
head  of  a  bridge ;  6.  To  occupy  rising  ground,  the 
possession  of  which  would  render  the  enemy  more 
than  necessarily  dangerous.  The  front  of  a  horn- 
work  consists  of  two  demi-bastions  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  usually  defended  in  front,  as  in  the 
fortress  itself,  by  tenaille,  ravelin,  and  covert-way. 
The  flanks,  protected  by  ditches,  run  straight  upon 
the  ravelin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences, 
so  that  the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
latter.  The  flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy 
musketry  range. 

In  moBt  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  the 
ditch  of  the  horn-work  was  united  with  the  ditch 
of  the  main  works  by  being  cut  through  the  glacis 
and  covert-way,  but  in  modern  works  the  horn- 
work  is  constructed  entirely  beyond  the  glacis,  as 
the  annexed  figure  shews.    The  masonry  wall  is 


shewn  in  the  figure  by  a  thick  black  line  at  the 
head  of  the  horn-work  and  immediately  beyund 


the  glacis,  but  at  times  it  is  merely  a 
thrown  across,  as  in  the  dotted  line. 

Occasionally,  horn -works  are  very  useful;  hut 
modern  engineers  generally  prefer  constructing 
detached  and  advanced  works.  A  double  horn- 
work  becomes  a  Crown-work  (q.  v.). 

HORNBEAM  (Carpinus),  a  genus  of  the  natnral 
order  Cupulifera  ;  consisting  of  trees  with  compact 
tough,  hard  wood  ;  bark  almost  smooth  and  of  a 
whitish-gray  colour,  deciduous  leaves,  and  momrcioui 
flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical  and 
sessile,  their  flowers  consist  merely  of  a  little  scale- 
like bract  and  12— 24  stamens.   The  ' 


consist  of  a  germen,  crowned  with  the  4 — 8-tooth<»d 
border  of  the  perianth,  and  with  two  thread-hka 
stigmas,  and  are  placed  in  loose  slcvler  catkini, 
always  two  together,  each  at  the  base  of  a  stelked 
bract,  which  is  three-cleft  or  three-cornered,  and 
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which,  when  the  tree  is  in  fruit,  enlarges  very  much, 
becomes  leafy,  and  covers  the  fully  ripened  nut  on 
one  side.    The  nut  has  a  thick  husk,  and  is  small 
and  striated.    The  Common  H.  (<?.  BrtMu*),  very 
frequent  in  the  woods  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60— 100  feet 
It  u  seldom,  indeed,  now  seen  of  such  dimensions  in 
Britain;  hut  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  ancient  forests  of  some  parts  of  the 
aland.    It  has  elongato-ovate,  acuminate,  almost 
tnply  serrate  leaves.     When  in  fruit.,  it  has  very 
lar.-f,  deeply  3-partite  bract*.    It  thrives  best  in  a 
moderately  moist  and  shady  situation.     Its  root 
descend*  deep  into  the  ground.    The  wood  is  white, 
very  hard,  uncommonly  strong  and  tough,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  bearing  heavy  strains.    It  is  much 
used  by  joiners,  turners,  and  wheelwrights.   It  takes 
a  very  tine  polish,  and,  when  well  stained,  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  ebony.    In  the  earth,  or 
where  exposed  to  the  change*  of  the  weather,  it  is 
of  no  great  durability.    It  burns  like  a  candle,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  firewood  ;  it  affords  an 
excellent  charcoal,  and  the  ashes  yield  much  potash. 
The  young  stems,  by  reason  of  the  dense  growth  of 
their  twigs,  are  very  suitable  for  forming  live-fences 
and  bowers ;  and  as  it  bears  clipping  very  well, 
the  H.  was  often  employed  to  form  those  live- walls 
which  were  formerly  so  much  the  fashion  in  gardeus. 

HORNBILL,  the  name  of  a  genus  (Bucerot)  and 
of  a  family  (Bucerotidat)  of  birds,  to  which  Cuvicr 
assigned  a  place  in  the  syndactylous  division  of  the 
order  Inse**orts,  but  which  some  naturalists  rank 

with  crows  in  the  tril>c  Coniroatrt*.  Their  ana- 
tomical structure  has  been  found  to  indicate  affini- 
ties both  with  crows  and  toucans,  and  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  habits.  The 
are  numerous;  they  arc  natives  of  Africa 


Hornbill  (Bucerot  Rhinoceros). 

as  1  the  East  Indies.  They  are  mostly  large  birds, 
some  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  the  smallest  rather 
■mailer  than  a  magpie.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  bill,  and  for  a  large  lwny  pro- 
with  which  it  is  generally  surmounted. 
The  bill  is  curved,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed 
towards  the  tip;  the  bony  protuberance  on  the 
npj«er  mandible  assumes  different  forms  in  different 
ipecies.    They  may  be  descril>ed  as  omnivorous. 

HOUNBLEXDE,  a  mineral  allied  to  Augite 
jq-  -.).  and  containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of 


silica,  with  variable  quantities  of  alumina,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  potash,  and  fluorine.  H.  i£ 
found  in  granite,  syenite,  and  other  igneous  rocks 
which  contain  quartz  or  free  silica.  It  is  particu- 
larly abundant  as  a  constituent  of  syenite.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  considerable  masses,  and  even 
in  beds  of  slaty  structure  (H.  alaie).  The  varietr 
called  Common  H.  is  generally  green  or  black 
more  rarely  brown  or  gray.  It  contains  a  pretty 
large  pro]>ortion  of  protoxide  of  iron;  is  generally 
massive,  but  sometimes  crystallises  in  ohHquo 
four-sided,  or  in  six-sided  prisma  The  crystallised 
H.  is  sometimes  called  Black  Schorl,  and  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  ornaments. 

HO'RNCASTLE,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
district  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  20  miles  east  of 
Lincoln.  The  parish  church  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  public  buildings  ;  portions  of  it  were  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  here  in  corn  and  wool ;  and  of  the 
three  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  August  lasts  for 
ten  days,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in 
Britain.  There  are  at  H.  remains  of  a  Roman 
fortification;  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  (1801) 
4846. 

HORNE,  Rev.  Thomas  Hartweix,  D.D.,  an 
English  biblical  critic,  born  October  20,  1780,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  to  a  barrister.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1818  he 
published  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knotclcdt/c  of  the  Ifoly  Scriptures,  a  work  which 
procured  for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the 
usual  preliminaries.  Subsequently,  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  granted  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
two  American  colleges  that  of  D.D.  In  1833,  ho 
Obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and 
St  Nicholas  Aeons,  London.  He  was  also  made  a 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  H.  has  published  a  great  variety  of 
works,  but  the  one  already  mentioned  is  the  prin- 
cipal. From  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance,  it 
not  only  became  popular,  but  attained  the  dignity 
of  being  considered  the  text-lwok  on  the  subject  in 
all  or  almost  all  the  theological  colleges  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  It  has  gone  through  ten  or 
eleven  editions,  and  has  been  frequently  improved, 
so  that  it  stUl  retains  the  high  reputation  which  it 
originally  lwre. 

HORNET  (  Ve*pa  crabro),  the  largest  species  of 
wasp  found  iu  Britain.    It  is  not  uncommon  in 


Hornet  ( Vtrpa  crabro). 

some  parts  of  Encland,  but  is  not  found  in  Scotland. 

The  thorax  is  mostly  black,  the  fore-part  rufous ; 
the  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  three  brown  jioints  on 
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eac/«  socmen  t  Tbe  sting  is  very  painfuL  The  H. 
.'*  a  very  voracious  insect,  seizing  and  devouring 
bees  and  other  insects,  and  carrying  them  to  its 
nest  to  feed  its  young.  The  nest  is  in  a  hollow  tree, 
in  an  outhouse,  or  in  somo  other  sheltered  place. 
The  community  is  not  supposed  over  to  contain 
more  than  about  200  individuals,  all  deriving  their 
origin  from  a  single  female,  which,  having  survived 
the  winter  in  some  sheltered  hiding-place,  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  nest  in  spring.  The  nest  is  a 
curious  structure,  of  a  substance  resembling  coarse 
pajR-r,  and,  except  as  to  size,  pretty  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  wasp.  The  community  consists  of 
females,  males,  and  neuters  or  workers,  as  in  the 
case  of  bees,  but  there  are  numerous  females.  Most 
of  the  mules  and  neuters  perish  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  some  of  the  females  aloue  surviving. 

HORNING,  Letters  or,  a  writ  in  Scotch  Law, 
which  issues  to  compel  a  party  to  execute  or  carry 
out  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court.  The  writ 
was  formerly  the  only  form  of  enforcing  civil  decrees 
by  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  small  debt 
decrees.  But  by  recent  improvements,  tbe  process 
is  shortened,  and  other  forms  are  more  used. 

HORN ITOS.  or  HORNOS  (Span,  otctm),  the 
name  given  to  the  low  oven-shaped  hillocks  which 
emit  smoke  and  vajwmni,  and  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  on  the  sides  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  volcanoes  of  South  America. 

HORNPIPE,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
the  common  wooden  pii>e  with  the  necessary  holes 
for  producing  the  notes,  aud  with  a  horn  on  each 
end.  The  performer  blows  into  one  of  the  horns, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  pijKJ  proceed  out  of  the 
other.  In  the  north-west  of  England,  where  this 
instrument  is  mostly  found,  it  is  used  to  accompany 
a  national  dauce  which  is  also  called  the  Hornpipe. 
The  melody  of  this  dance  is  always  in  triple  time — 
that  is,  in  f ,  or  J,  and  sometimes  in  $  time — and  it 
consists  of  two  parts  of  four  or  eight  bars  each, 
with  repeat*.  The  movement  of  the  dance  is 
tolerably  quick. 

HORNS  are  appendages  to  the  frontal  bones 
of  many  of  the  extensive  family  of  ruminants, 
and  are  obviously  intended  as  weapons  of  defence. 
Iu  the  genus  Cerviu  (deer),  the  horns  (known 
also  as  antlers)  are  solid,  uncovered  by  epidermis, 
bone-like  in  comiKisition,  and  deciduous.  In  the 
genus  Camrtojkiraalu  (the  giraffes),  we  have  the 
single  example  of  solid  persistent  horns  completely 
invested  with  a  hairy  integument  In  the  other 
horn-l)earing  ruminants— as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
ami  antelope— the  horns  are  hollow,  uncovered 
by  epidermis,  are  composed  of  a  special  tissue 
(Horny  Tissues,  q.  v.)  quite  different  from  bone, 
and  are  persistent.  In  all  these  cases,  the  horns 
are  attached  to  the  cranial  bones;  and  in  all  the 
hollow  horns,  excepting  those  of  the  antelope,  the 
osseous  axis  is  hollowed  out  into  cells  communi- 
cating with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  admitting 
the  atmospheric  air  into  the  interior.  Tbe  horn  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the 
horns  in  any  of  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  tegumentary, 
not  an  osseous  appendage,  aud  is  usually  described 
as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  hairs  which  'had  coalesced. 
It  consists,  however,  in  reality,  of  an  aggregation  of 
tube*,  round  which  the  horny  matter  is  arranged 
in  concentric  lamime,  as  in  the  horny  excrescences 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg  of  the  horse.  The 
first  and  the  third  variety — viz.,  the  antlers  of  the 
VrrvuUt  and  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  &c, — alone 
require  8(>ecial  notice. 

The  deciduous  horns  of  the  Cervidce  at  different 
agns,  and  their  process  of  growth,  are  explained 
in  the  article  Dm.    To  that  description,  it  need 
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only  be  added,  that  these  horns  are  formed  on 
two  well-marked  morphological  types— one  gmnp 
possessing  rounded  antlers,  such  as  occur  b  th» 
roebuck  and  the  red-deer,  and  the  other  having 
the  antlers  more  or  less  flattened,  as  in  the  elk 
and  fallow-deer.  A  remarkable  sympathy  exuo 
between  the  generative  organs  and  the  horns ;  and 
the  development  of  the  latter  may  be  arrested  and 
their  ]ieriodical  shedding  may  be  prevented  by 
castration.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  in  the 
male  Cervidce  that  horns  are  developed.  In  the 
reindeer,  however,  they  are  common  both  to  the 
male  and  female. 

In  the  hollow-horned  ruminants,  the  bonv  pro- 
tuberances or  'cores'  arising  from  the  frontal  i-mea, 
and  supporting  the  horns,  instead  of  branching  like 
antlers,  form  more  or  less  solid  cylindrical  shafts, 
the  surface  Wing  protected  by  ordinary  Periosteum 
(q.  v.),  and  by  an  extension  of  true  skin,  which 
becomes  developed  into  a  dense  horny  sheath.  la 
the  accompanying  figure,  the  horny  sheath  is 
detached  from  the  right  horn,  so  as  to  shew  the 
•core'  in  the  interior. 


Front  View  of  the  Skull  of  the  Ox,  with  the  right 
Horny  Sheath  detached  from  the  Core. 


The  horns  of  ruminants  are  almost  invariably 

two  in  number,  but  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  extinct  Bramatherium  and  Sivatherium,  aad 
amongst  living  species,  in  the  Four-horned  Goat, 
the  Many-horned  Sheep,  &c.  In  the  Prong-hora 
Antelope  there  seems  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
cervine  tyjie,  there  being  a  prong  of  some  length 
about  half  way  up  the  horn,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  brow-antler. 

HORNY  TISSUES  were  formerly  regarded 
as  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and  as 
being  only  different  forms  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  term  keratin  (from  k$ra*,  a  horn)  was  applied 
Recent  investigations,  however,  shew  that  the  para 
which  consist  of  horny  tissue — as,  for  example,  the 
persistent  horns  of  the  ruminants,  the  epidermis, 
the  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise-shell, 
&c. — have  a  somewhat  complicated,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  variable  structure,  although  they  are 
so  far  analogous  to  one  another  that  they  proceed 
from  nucleated  cells  which  arc  not  morphologic- 
ally developed  like  the  cells  of  most  other  organs, 
but  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  dry  up  ana  are 
only  agglutinated  together  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance. In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  they  also 
closely  resemble  one  another,  for  when  compared 
with  other  tissues  they  all  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur,  in  combination  with  a  substance  whose 
origin  from,  or  affinity  with  the  Proteioe  Bodies 
(q.  v.),  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  their  behaviour 
towards  certain  re-agents  (the  caustic  alkalies  and 
the  mineral  and  acetic  acids,  for  example),  and  tbfir 
jiercentage  composition. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  cow's  horn  (magnified  410  dia- 
meters) taken  perpendictdarly  to  the  surface,  k«pt 
for  four  hours  in  concentrated  potash  solution,  to 
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which  water  was  then  added.  If,  however,  a  section 
of  born  is  examined  in  its  natural  state,  it  appears 
of  numberless  bundles  of  fine  threads 
lying  side  by  side.  After  the 
addition  of  the  potash  solu- 
tion, these  bundles  are  seen 
to  unfold  into  little  plates, 
which  gradually  expand  into 
the  regular  nucleated  cells 
shewn  in  the  figure. 

The  cellular  structure  of 
hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise- 
shell,  Ac,  may  l»e  exhibited 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  to 
the  histo-chemical  investiga- 
tions of  Mulder  and  Donders 
that  we  are  mainlv  indebted 

1,  nucit-u*  of  the  Utter,  structure  ot  these  tissues,  who 
seem  to  have  established  that 
every  horny  tissue  contains  at  least  tliree  different 
kinds  of  substances  -viz.,  1.  The  sul*stance  of  the 
cell-membranes,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
solution  in  alkalies,  and  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  tissue ;  2.  The  cell-contents,  which 
dissolve  more  readily  in  alkalies ;  and  3.  A  con- 
necting, or  true  intercellular  substance. 

These  tissues  have  been  submitted  to  nltimate  | 
analysis,  after  having  been  previously  digested  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     The  analog}-  of  their 
position  is  shewn  in  the  following  tabular  view  : 


Horny 
«,  eeli  tl  i he  under  Uter; 
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These  tissues  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter  which  they  coutaiu,  but  the  differ- 
ence does  not  vary  much  beyond  1  per  cent. 

Hair  yields  from  0  54  to  l"8o  per  cent,  of  ash, 
containing,  amongst  other  ingredients,  peroxide  of 
iron  and  a  little  silica.  In  feathers,  the  quantity  of 
•dica  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  doubtless  to 
this  constituent  that  the  shaft  in  a  great  measure 
owes  its  strength  and  hardness. 

HORO  LOGY  (Gr.  hora,  a  defined  portion  of 
time)  is  that  branch  of  applied  science  that  has  for 
its  object  the  measurement  of  time.  Although  it  is 
easy  to  b»ok  l»ack  on  a  j»eriod  when  time,  according 
t»>  the  modern  conception  of  it,  as  measured  by 
hours,  ami  minutes,  and  seconds,  was  unknown,  yet 
we  find  progress  early  made  in  the  measurement 
of  larger  periods  of  time,  by  olwervations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  although,  in  the  later  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,  it  is  found  that  the  movements 
of  the  more  conspicuous  heavenly  Ijodies  do  not  J 
afford  accurate  marks  for  the  equable  measurement 
of  time,  they  were,  for  practical  objects,  sufficient, 
and  afforded' at  least  a  better  measure  of  time  than 
any  other  phenomena  which  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  mankind.  Thus,  time  was  early  divided 
into  years,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  among 
the  constellations  ;  into  months,  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun's  place  iu 
the  heavens ;  and  into  days,  by  the  alternate  light 
and  darkness  caused  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
tbe  sun.  It  was  long,  however,  before  any  accurate 
measure  was  fouod  for  a  division  of  the  day  it*elf. 
The  earliest  measure  employed  for  this  purpose 
that  we  can  trace  is  the  shadow  of  an  upright 
object,  which  gave  a  rough  measure  of  time  by  the 
variations  in  its  length  and  position.  This  easily 
taggested  the  invention  of  Sun-diaU  (q.  v.), 


means  early  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  short 
periods  of  time  was  by  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  dropping  from  one  vessel  into  anothei 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time  on  thia 
principle  were  called  Clepsydras  (q.  v.).  The  running 
of  fine  sand  from  one  vessel  into  another  was  found 
to  afford  a  still  more  certain  measure,  and  hence 
the  invention  of  Hour-glasses  (q.  v.).  King  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  observed  the  lapse  of  time  by 
noting  the  gradual  shortening  of  a  lighted  candle. 
It  is  -not  very  easy  to  trace  to  its  source  the  history 
of  the  invention  to  which  the  modern  clock  owes 
its  parentage;  the  earliest,  however,  of  which  we 
have  a  complete  description,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
which  attained  any  distinct  superiority  to  the  rude 
machines  already  mentioned,  was  the  clock  of 
Henry  Vic  or  De  Wyck,  a  German,  erected  in  the 
tower  of  the  jialace  of  Charles  V..  king  of  France, 
in  1379.  A  sketch  of  this  clock,  which  is  subjoined, 
will  be  useful  not  only  from  its  historical  interest, 
but  also  because,  from  its  comparative  simplicity,  it 
will  form  a  groundwork  for  further  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches  yi  their  morn 
complicated  forms.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
from  a  glance  at  the 
annexed  figure,  that  as 
the  weight  A  tends  to 
uncoil  the  cord  and 
set  in  motion  the 
cylinder  B  round  its 
axis,  the  motion  will 
be  successively  com- 
municated to  tfie  vari- 
ous toothed  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  finally 
to  the  crown-wheel  or 
escapement-wheel,  I; 
the  t*rth  of  which 
so  act  on  the  two 
small  levers  or  (Millets, 
i,  h,  projecting  from, 
and  forming  part  of 
the  suspended  upright 
spindle  or  vertical 
axis,  KM,  on  which 
is  fixed  the  regulator 
or  balance,  LL,  that 
an  alternating  or 
vibratory',  instead  of  a 
circular,  motiou  of  the 
balance  itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  are  attached  to  the  wheel 
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Fig.  1— De  Wyck's  Clock. 


N,  also  set 

in  motion  by  the  cylinder  B.  Now.  unless  there 
were  some  check  apoo  the  motion,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  heavy  weight  A  would  go  rapidly  to  the 
ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance  to 
vibrate,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  with  increasing 
velocity.  In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding 
of  the  clock-work,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more 
deliberate  measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in 
De  Wyck's  clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,  mi  ; 
and  the  further  these  are  removed  from  the  axis 
or  spindle,  KM.  the  more  heavily  they  will  resist 
and  counteract  the  escapement  of  the  levers,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  cscajieineiit- 
wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go  neither  too 
quick  nor  too  slow. 

The  above  construction  is  probably  the  basis  of 
all  the  principal  time-keeping  machines  in  use  in 
the  16th  century.  The  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  horology  is  marked  by  the  application  to  it  of 
the  Pendulum  (q.  v.)  as  a  regulating  power.  This 
was  effected  by  Hnvgens  (q.  v.)  about  1657-  This 
philosopher,  in  adapting  the  pendulum  to  the 
machinery  previously  invented,  had  little  more  to 
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do  thin  simply  to  add  a  new  wheel  to  the  move- 
mei.t,  mi  to  enable  him  to  place  the  crown-wheel 
and  spindle  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  iierjiendi- 
cular  position,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the  balance — 
then  ot  course  perpendicular,  instead  of  horizontal, 
as  in  De  Wyck'»  clock— might  be  extended,  as  it 
were,  downwards,  and  thus,  in  fact,  be  converted 
into  a  pendulum. 

The  principle  of  construction  adopted  by  Huygcns, 
from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  levers  and  spindle, 
required  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arcs  of  oscilla- 
tion ;  and  although,  to  secure  isochronous  vibration 
in  these  large  arcs,  the  ingenious  device  of  constrain- 
ing the  motion  in  a  cycloidal  curve  was  resorted  to, 
yet  the  consequence  was,  as  lias  been  remarked,  that 
'  Iluygens's  clock  governed  the  pendulum,  whereas 
the  pendulum  ought  to  govern  the  clock.'  About 
ten  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Dr  Hooko 
invented  an  escapement,  which  enabled  a  leas  main- 
taining power  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum.  The 
pendulum,  too,  making  smaller  arcs  of  vibration, 
was  less  resisted  by  the  air,  and  therefore  performed 
its  motion  with  greater  regularity.  This  device 
is  called  the  crutch  or  anchor  eacaprm^nt.  It  was 
brought  by  Hooke  before  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  16rt6 ;  and  was  practically  introduced 
into  the  art  of  clock  making  by  Clemeut,  a  London 
clockmaker,  in  16S0.  It  is  the  form  still  most 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  clocks.  It  regulates 
the  motion  as  follows :  The  pendulum  is  fixed  at  A, 
and  hangs  down  behind  the  pallet-wheel  (the  last 

of  the  train  of  wheel-work), 
which  revolves  in  the 
direction  of  BO,  under  the 
action  of  the  weight ;  B  and 
C  are  the  pallets.  When 
the  pendulum  swings  to  the 
left,  AO  rises,  and  9  t<>oth 
B  escapes  from  C,  while 
another  falls  on  the  outside 
of  B,  and,  owing  to  the  form 
of  the  pallet  B,  this  latter 
recoils  during  the  remainder 
of  the  swing.  The  same 
thing  occurs  on  the  pendulum's  return  ;  the  arm  AB 
rises,  a  tooth  escapes  from  B,  and  another  falls  on  the 
inside  of  C,  and  is  pushed  backwards  by  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  swing.  The  revolution  of  D 
is  thus  regularly  retarded,  one  tooth  being  allowed 
to  escape  lor  every  two  oscillations— L  e.,  every  two 
seconds — and  as  the  wheel  contains  30  teeth,  it 
performs  one  revolution  per  minute  (the  seconds 
hand  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axle  of  this 
wheel).  During  a  portion  of  each  contact  between 
the  pallets  and  teeth,  the  onward  pressure  of  the 
wheel  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  the  pen- 
dulum, so  as  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of 
the  resistance  of  tho  air  and  friction,  which  would 
otherwise  bring  it  to  a  stand. 

The  only  defect  of  this  escapement  is  the  recoil, 
and  various  modifications  have  been  devised  to 

obviate  this.  The  first  and 
most  successful  was  made 
by  George  Graham,  an 
English  watchmaker  in  the 
begiuning  of  the  18th  c, 
and  his  improved  form  is 
called  the  dead  'scapt-nirnt 
or  dead-beat  tacajmncnt 
(fig.  3).  Here  the  outer 
surface  of  B  and  inner  of 
0  are  arcs  of  circles,  whose 
centre  is  A,  aud  a  little 
consideration  will  shew  that  there  can  be  no  recoil. 
This  escapement  is  adopted  in  time-kee^wrs  when 
"is  required.    Other  inventions,  aa 


Fig.  a 


the  detached  escapement,  the  pin-yoked  exaptweM 
in  various  forms,  and  the  gravity  eaeofment 
(described  below),  though  very  efficient,  have  a* 
come  into  general  use. 

In  the  great  clock  in  the  new  nouses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  the  pendulum  is  upward*  of 
13  feet  long,  to  beat  2  seconds,  and  its  bob  weighs 
G  cwts.  The  motion  is  kept  up  by  a  remontoir  or 
gravity  escapement.  On  each  side  of  the  pendulum- 
rod  a  small  metallic  hammer  is  hung  u\>oa  a  peg. 
'  The  swiuging  of  the  pendulum  first  draws  oat  a 
little  bolt,  that  stopj>ed  the  turning  of  a  wheel ;  the 
wheel  then  goes  round,  under  the  influence  of  the 
weight,  lifting  one  of  the  little  hammers  as  it  di>i 
so,  until  it  is  caught  by  another  bolt.  The  hammer- 
head next  falls  by  its  own  gravity,  and  strikes  the 
pendulum-rod  just  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  deseend- 
mg,  couunuuicatiug  the  force  of  its  blow  to  quicken 
the  movement;  the  same  thing  is  afterward] 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vibration,  aad 
then  again  on  the  same  side ;  so  goin^  on  alter- 
nately.' The  push  thus  given  is  evidently  unvary- 
ing. The  wheel  has  three  stops  and  cogs  on  it,  and 
goes  ouce  round  in  three  beats  of  the  jiendidum,  or 
in  six  seconds.  With  this  contrivance  '  it  is  found 
that  all  the  teeth  of  the  several  wheels  may  he 
rough,  just  as  turned  out  from  the  casting,  and 
the  "clock  wdl  nevertheless  keep  letter  time  than 
it  would  have  done  with  the  most  perfectly  finished 
teeth  under  other  arrangements. ' 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  clock  required  alw 
improvements  in  the  pendulum.  No  simple  pendu- 
lum, however,  cau  be  dejiended  on  for  an  accurate 
timekeeper,  for  the  isochrnnism  of  vibration  of  the 

Ikenduluin  depends  on  its  being  always  the  suae 
ength  ;  now  a  cord  contracts  or  expands  with 
changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  aod  i 
rod  with  cold  or  heat.  To  overcome  these  defects 
in  the  pendulum,  compensating  pendulums  wire 
invented,  of  which  Graham's  mercurial  msyv 
/tat ion  pendulum,  invented  in  1715,  and  Harrisou't 
gridiron  pendulum,  in  1726,  are  the  two  princij»al 
forms  (see  I'Ksnui.cu). 

The  altove  improvements  in  the  escapement  and 
the  iiendulum  bring  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
clock,  as  a  time- keeping  instrument,  to  the  ynmt 
which  it  has  attained  at  the  preseut  day.  But  tlx 
art  of  horology  would  be  incomplete  unless  there  were 
some  standard,  independent  of  individual  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  to  which  all  may  Iks  referred,  and 
by  which  the  errors  of  each — which  must  ei*« 
iu  the  most  perfect  hiunau  contrivances — may  be 
corrected.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodk* 
are  still,  as  of  old,  the  only  standard  for  a  general 
measurement  of  time,  affording  as  they  d<>  norki 
of  unvarying  certainty,  to  be  read  by  all  alike ;  and 
clocks  aiid  other  mechanical  contrivances  are  indi- 
vidual and  inqierfect  measures  of  the  interval*,  to 
be  trusted  only  until  there  is  a  new  opportunity  d 
compariug  them  with  the  certain  and  public  signals 
of  the  heavens.  These  signals  can,  however,  only 
be  accurately  read  by  persons  furnished  with  the 
proper  apparatus,  and  instructed  sufficiently  in  its 
use.  This  is  done  in  observatories,  and  there  are 
in  most  i«arts  of  this  country  now  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  setting  clocks  by  a  communication  n,of* 
or  less  direct  with  these  establishments.  When 
these  are  not  to  be  had,  the  sun-dial  may  still  l< 
used  with  advantage,  as  a  means  of  approximation 
to  the  correct  time.  The  time  which  a  clock  ou^Lt 
to  mark  is  mean  time,  the  definition  of  which  w£ 
be  found  in  the  article  Day  (q.  v.).  Tbe  mean  dm 
at  any  place  dc]>en<ls  on  the  longitude  Supposing  a 
clock  to  be  set  to  Greenwich  mean  time-  a  cl<>ck  ke^rr 
ing  mean  time  of  any  place  will  be  15  minutes  fasti* 
for  every  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
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15  minutes  slower  for  every  degree  west.  Since 
tbe  introduction  of  railways,  clocks  are  usually  set, 
within  Great  Britain,  to  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  methods  by  which  time  is  determined  in 
observatories  belong  to  the  details  of  practical 
astronomy.  For  the  more  ready  transmission  of 
correct  time  to  the  public,  there  is  at  Greenwich 
Observatory,  as  well  as  some  others,  a  ball  which  is 
dropped  by  means  of  electricity  precisely  at  one 
o'clock.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however 
(1SC0— 1861),  there  has  been  invented  a  most  inge- 
nious device  by  which  public  clocks  in  a  town  can 
be  kept  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement  with 
tbe  mean-time  clock  in  the  oltservatory.  This  is 
effected  by  an  electric  connection,  and  a  modification 
of  Bain's  electric  pendulum,  invented  by  Mr  R.  L. 
Jones  of  Chester,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Hartnup, 
the  astronomer  of  the  Liverjiool  Observatory.  For 
a  description,  see  Electric  Clock.  The  first  public 
application  of  it  was  to  the  town-hall  clock  in 
Liveqwol,  when  for  the  first  time  was  seen  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  great  clock  with  works  nearly 
100  years  old  keeping  time  with  astronomical 
accuracy.  In  the  same  way,  a  clock  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whose  mechanism  a  gun  is  fired 
precisely  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  is  controlled  by 
the  mean-time  clock  in  the  observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill.  To  such  perfection  has  the  art  of 
publication,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  correct  time, 
been  now  brought 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarm,  or  when  the 
striking- median  ism  of  the  clock  was  first  applied. 
The  alarm  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  priest- 
hood, to  arouse  them  to  their  morning  devotions. 
The  first  striking-clock  probably  announced  the 
hoar  by  a  single  blow,  as  they  still  do,  to  avoid 
noise  in  churches.  In  De  Wyck's  clock,  the  wheel 
N,  with  its  projecting  pins,  served  to  discharge 
the  striking  jiart  (not  represented  in  the  figure). 
During  the  17th  c,  there  existed  a  great  taste  for 
•triking-clocks,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of  them. 
Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only  struck  the 
quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the  hour  after 


Fig.  4.— Horologe : 
Presented  by  Henry  VIU.  to  Anne  Bolero. 

eacb  quarter ;  at  twelve  o'clock,  44  blows  were 
■truck ;  and  between  twelve  and  one,  no  less  than 
113!  Many  struck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of 
St  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  London,  first  on  a 
large  bell,  and  then  on  a  small  one.  Others,  again, 
were  invented  so  as  to  tell  the  hours  with  the  least 
possible  noise ;  also  by  the  aid  of  two  bells,  each 
blow  on  the  small  one  indicating  five  hours. 

Tbe  striking  part  of  a  clock  is  rather  a  peculiar 
and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  In  ordinary 
clocks,  the  impelling  power  is  a  weight  similar  to 
that  whicn  moves  the  time-measuring  mechanism 
itself ;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  on  the  strik- 
ing-machinery is  only  permitted  to  come  into  play  | 


at  stated  periods  in  course  of  the  workings  of  the 
time-keeping  apparatus  -  viz.,  at  the  completion  o/ 
every  hour;  when  the  minute-wheel,  which  revolvm 
once  in  an  .hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  of  the 
clock  along  with  it,  brings  it  into  action  by  the 
temporary  release  of  a  catch  or  detent,  ]*crmitting 
the  weight  wound  up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking- 
apiiaratus  to  run  down  for  a  little,  in  doing  which, 
the  hammer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the 
belL  Whether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many,  is 
determined  principally  by  two  pieces  of  mechanism, 
one  called  a  snail,  from  its  form  or  outline,  with 
twelve  steps,  ami  the  other  a  rack,  with  twelve 
teeth  ;  but  the  intricate  action  of  the  whole  it  would 
l>e  in  vain  here  to  attempt  to  explain.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  time  during  which  the  striking-weight 
is  allotted  to  descend,  varies  according  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  twelve  steps  of  the  snail  on  its  axis,  and 
the  ]>osition  of  the  twelve  teeth  of  the  rack,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  ;  Wing  sometimes  only 
long  enough  to  |iermit  one  blow  to  be  given  by  the 
hammer  on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time  long 
enough  for  twelve  such  blow  a 

The  consideration  of  portable  time  keepers 
(watches  and  chronometers)  is  reserved  for  the 
head  Watchks. 

HO'ROSCOPE.    See  Astrolooy. 

HORS  DE  COMBAT,  a  French  term,  literally 
meaning  '  beyond  the  battle,'  is  used  to  signify  a 
combatant,  or  body  of  combatants,  so  completely 
beaten  either  by  physical  force  or  strategy,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  action  in  the  struggle  actually 
under  consideration. 

HORSE  {Kqutu),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous 
quadruiieds  of  the  family  Eauula  (q.  v.).  or  Solidun- 
gula,  generally  regarded  as  including  all  the  siiecies 
of  the  family,  although  sometimes  limited  (see  Ass), 
so  as  to  contain  only  one  8|>ecies,  the  most  import- 
ant to  man  of  all  animals  that  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  ami  of  draught  The  principal  zoological 
characters  are  already  given  in  the  articles  Kyi  u<  v. 
and  Asa,  and  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
H.  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  native  country  of 
the  H.  is  uncertain.  Some  contend  for  Asia,  and 
some  for  Africa  ;  some  suppose  that  the  H.  was 
first  domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  quote  Scripture  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  but  to  no  better  purpose 
than  to  shew  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  in  use 
as  a  domesticated  and  valued  auimal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  whilst  others  adduce  arguments 
not  more  conclusive  to  shew  that  it  was  originally 
domesticated  in  the  north-east  of  Asia;  some  think 
it  not  improl>able  that  Europe  also,  and  even 
Britain,  had  indigenous  horses.  Whether  certain 
wild  races  of  Central  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa 
are  really  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  found,  or  the  offspring  of  animals  which  have 
escaped  from  domestication,  like  those  of  America  ; 
and  whether  the  origin  of  the  domestic  H.  is  to  be 
referred  to  one  original  form,  or  to  several  forms 
somewhat  different,  and  belonging  to  different 
countries,  are  questions  also  uncertain  ;  and  the 
last  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  bo 
much  agitated  resjKJcting  the  Dog  (q.  v.),  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  diversities  are  not  so 
great  as  in  that  case. 

The  lips  and  teeth  of  the  H.  adapt  it  for  cropping 
the  short  herbage  of  dry  plains  or  hills,  so  that  it 
finds  abundance  where  an  ox  would  lie  very  insuffi- 
ciently supplied.  The  feet  are  also  adapted  to  dry 
rather  than  to  soft  or  swampy  ground.  On  son 
ground,  not  only  is  the  foot  apt  to  sink,  not  being 
very  broad,  but  the  horny  hoof  is  softened,  and  a 
diseased  state  of  the  feet  is  the  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  great  dray-horses  of  London, 
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reared  in  the  alluvial  districts  of  the  east  of  Ens- 
land,  The  H.,  however,  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water ;  and  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  not 
plains  of  South  America,  great  troops  of  wild  horses 
often  rush  furiously  to  the  rivers,  and  as  they 
approach  the  drinhing-place,  trample  one  another 
under  foot,  vast  numbers  of  skeletons  remaining  to 
bleach  in  the  sun. 

Wild  horses  are  found  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  Some  also  inhabit  mountaiuous  or  hilly  dis- 
tricts both  there  and  in  the  north  of  Africa.  They 
abound  still  more  in  the  grassy  plains  of  North  and 
South  America,  although  they  were  first  introduced 
into  America  by  Europeans  ;  and  certain  tribes  of 
Indians,  lioth  in  North  and  South  America,  have 
become  at  least  as  equestrian  in  their  habits  as  any 
of  the  Tartars  of  the  east.  Wild  horses  are  also 
found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  into  which  they  were 
introduced  by  Europeans,  and  a  peculiar  breed  has 
been  found  in  a  wihi  state  in  the  island  of  Celelies. 

The  races  or  varieties  of  the  H.  have  an  evident 
relation  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  occur.  Those  of  cold  and  stormy  regions  are 
comparatively  small  and  rough-haired ;  those  of 
more  favoured  climates,  large  and  sleek.  There  arc 
also  differences,  more  evidently  to  be  ascribed 
to  domestication,  according  to  which  certain  breeds 
are  particularly  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work, 
some  excelling  in  fleetness,  some  in  endurance,  some 
in  mere  strength  for  burden  or  draught.  The 
slender  form  of  the  race-liorse  or  hunter  contrasts 
almost  as  strongly  with  the  ponderous  solidity  of 
the  dray-horse,  as  the  great  size  of  the  latter  does 
with  the  diminutiveness  of  the  Shetland  pony. 

Wild  horses  congregate  in  troops,  sometimes 
small,  but  sometimes  of  many  hundreds.  The  males 
have  fierce  contests  for  the  supremacy,  and  males 
that  have  contended  unsuccessfully  are  often 
driven  off  to  a  solitary  life.  On  the  appearance  of 
danger,  the  chief  stallion  of  a  small  troop  seems  to 
direct  the  movements  of  all,  and  even  the  largest 
troops  seem  instinctively  to  move  in  a  kind  of  con- 
cert, so  that  when  they  are  assailed,  the  stronger 
animals  oppose  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  younger 
and  weaker.  Wolves,  even  when  in  packs,  attack 
with  success  only  weakened  stragglers,  and  even 
the  jaguar  is  repelled.  In  fighting,  horses  either 
raise  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  bring  down 
the  fore-feet  with  great  force  on  the  enemy,  or 
wheeling  alxmt,  kick  violently  with  the  hind-feet 

The  Tarixm  of  Tartary  is  one  of  those  races  of 
wild  H.  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  original, 
and  not  descended  from  domesticated  animals.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  black  mane  and  taiL  The  eye  is  small 
and  vicious.  Tarp;ms  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
Tartars,  but  are  with  great  difficulty  reduced  to 
subjection.  In  some  of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia 
are  wild  horses  of  a  white  or  dappled-gray  colour. 
— The  wild  horse  of  South  America  is  there  called 
the  Muttann.  It  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of 
colour,  but  bay-brown  is  the  most  prevalent.  It  is 
strong  and  active,  and  is  often  taken  with  the  lasso, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  man.  A  curious 
method  is  practised  by  some  Indian  tribes  of 
promptly  subduing  its  wild  nature,  and  rendering  it 
tractable,  by  blowing  strongly  with  the  mouth  into 
its  nostrils.  By  other  tribes,  it  is  subdued  more 
rudely.  It  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  aud  ere  it  can 
recover,  a  man  gets  upon  its  back,  whom,  when  it 
rises,  it  cannot  shake  off,  and  wlm  retains  his  seat 
until  it  is  quite  submissive. — The  Koomrah  of  North 
Africa  is  regarded  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  as  a 
distinct  species  (A',  hippagrus).  It  has  no  forelock, 
but  woolly  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  of  a  reddish 
bay  colour  without  stripe  on  the  back,  or  any  white 


about  the  limbs,  has  Umbs  of  a  somewhat  ass-like 
shape,  and  the  tail  covered  with  short  hair  for 
several  inches  at  the  root  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
mountainous  regions. 

Of  domestic  varieties  and  breeds  of  the  H.,  the 
number  is  very  great  almost  every  country  or  con- 
siderable district  having  one  or  more  of  its  own,  sod 
particular  breeds  being  valued  on  account  of  their 
fitness  for  jiarticular  purposes.  The  breeds  are  ahe 
continually  varied  by  crossing,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  thus  been  effected.  The  superior 
fleetness  of  the  English  race-horse  and  endurance  of 
the  liunter  are  ascrilied  to  the  crossing  of  the  old 
English  breed  of  light-limbed  H.with  the  Arabian; 
ana  the  English  dray-horse,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size  and  strength,  in  like  manner,  owes  much  of  its 
excellence  to  the  crossing  of  the  largest  old  English 
breed  of  draught-horse  with  the  Flemish.  A  breed 
produced  by  crossing  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  of 
English  draught-horse  with  the  race-horse,  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  carriage-horses.  North  America 
has  a  breed  of  light-limbed  horses,  remarkable  for 
fast  trotting.  The  Suffolk  Punch  has  been  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  draught-homs 
employed  in  Britain  for  ordinary  farm- work.  The 
Clydesdale  H.  is  also  one  of  the  best  breeds  of  this 
class,  and  is  an  improvement  on  an  older  breed. 
Numerous  breeds  of  smaller  size,  pon'w*.  have  long 
existed  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  almost 
all  other  countries.  The  Shttland  Pony*  which, 
compared  with  the  (bray-horse,  is  like  a  ]>ocket  edi- 
tion of  a  book  beside  a  great  folio,  is  most  prized 
when  most  diminutive,  and  sometimes  does  not 
much  exceed  a  large  dog  in  stature.  A  strong  nun 
has  been  seen  to  lift  one  with  his  arm,  and  again  to 
ride  on  its  back,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  walked 
with  his  feet  on  each  side  on  the  ground.  The 
Shetland  pony  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  animal,  and 
remarkably  strong. 

The  Arabian  H.  has  long  been  the  object  of 
untiring  care  and  attention,  and  to  this  very  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  race  is  certainly  to  be 
ascribed.  The  regard  of  the  Arab  for  his  horse  has 
long  been  famous.  Very  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Arabian  is  the  Barbary  H.,  which  was  highly 

trized  in  Western  Europe  before  the  Arabian  was 
nown  there,  and  from  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
the  English  word  6or6. 

The  H.  has  been  used  from  the  most  remote  aces 
both  for  riding  and  for  drawing  carriages,  bat 
rather  for  pomp  or  pleasure,  the  chase,  and  war, 
than  for  agricultural  or  other  labours,  for  which 
oxen  and  other  animals  were  for  a  long  time  more 
generally  employed.  The  H.  is  an  animal  of  no  little 
intelligence,  docility,  and  affectionateness  ;  qualities 
of  which  the  display  would  certainly  be  more 
general  and  perfect  »f  it  were  not  for  the  cruel 
treatment  so  commonly  practised  in  '  breaking '  and 
otherwise.  The  H.  has  a  very  strong  memory  of 
places,  and  finds  again  very  readily  a  road  which  it 
has  once  travelled  before.  Its  caution  in  advancing 
on  swampy  ground  has  often  excited  admiration.  It 
seems  often  to  enter  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  into 
the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  :  the  war-horse 
evidently  delights  in  the  martial  music  and  military 
movements  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  the 
racer  and  the  hunter  seem  to  know  the  object  of 
their  exertions,  and  to  be  as  keenly  bent  upon  it  at 
their  riders ;  and  the  draught-horse  often  exhibits 
much  acquired  expertnees  in  situations  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Instances  are  also  on  record  of  the 
remarkable  display  of  intelligence  in  such  things  at 
the  opening  of  doors,  corn-chests,  Ac  ;  and  two 
instances  are  known  of  horses  which  hav*  learned 
to  turn  the  tap  of  a  water-barrel  in  ordei  to  obtain 
water,  one  of  which  also  ended  by  shutting  it  at^un. 
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A  heme  has  been  seen  to  procure  a  supply  of  apples 
in  in  orchard  by  throwing  himself  forcibly  agaiust 
the  trees  and  shaking  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  H.  is  used  as  food  in  some 
coon  trie*.  Its  use  has  recently  found  advocates  in 
France  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  sold 
in  London  as  food  for  dogs  and  cats.  Mares1  milk  is 
much  used  by  some  of  the  tribes  whose  chief  wealth 
consists  in  their  horses :  and  the  Kalmucks  subject 
it  to  fermentation,  and  distil  from  it  a  kind  of  spirit 
The  hide  of  horses  is  made  into  leather,  which 
»  wed  for  covering  large  office  and  board-room 
tables,  Ac  The  long  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  is 
used  for  making  haircloth,  stuffing  mattresses,  Ac. 

Hybrids  between  the  H.  and  the  ass  are  noticed 
is  the  articles  Hinny  and  Mule.  Hybrids  have 
also  been  produced  between  the  H.  and  the  zebra, 
sad  between  the  H.  and  the  quagga,  exhibiting,  in 
some  degree,  the  stripes  so  characteristic  of  these 
species  ;  hut  they  have  been  turned  to  no  use. 

}\t.<ml  Horte. — The  remains  of  the  horse  have  been 
long  noticed  associated  with  the  mammoth,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  in  the  drift 
formations  and  ossiferous  caverns  in  the  New  World, 
ss  well  as  in  the  Old.  Their  occurrence  in  America 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  that  continent  being 
entirely  without  the  horse  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Columbus.  Cuvier  was  unable,  in  the  fragments 
that  he  examined,  to  see  any  difference  from  the 
similar  portions  of  the  existing  species.  Meyer  and 
Kaup  have  pointed  out  distinctive  characters,  and 
Owen  has  shewn  that  the  remains  observed  in  this 
country  belong  probably  to  two  different  species. 
The  largest  {Equu»  fo**ilu)  was  about  the  height  of 
s  middle-sized  domestic  horse,  and  differed  from 
this  animal  in  possessing  a  proportionally  larger 
hi-ail  and  JAWS*  rest* in iy  lmg  in  this  respect  the 
wild  horses  of  Asia  described  by  Pallas,  and  in 
having  the  molar  teeth,  while  equal  in  length,  yet 
decidedly  smaller.  The  second  species  {Equut 
pHadena)  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass,  and 
differed  from  the  other  species,  as  well  as  from  the 
Uving  horse,  in  the  more  complex  plications  of  the 
enamel  of  its  molar  teeth 

Horses,  of  whatever  breed  or  description,  should 
be  of  good  size,  shape,  and  style ;  for  superior  animals 
are  fed  and  kept  at  the  same  cost  as  inferior  sorts, 
are  always  able  to  perform  their  work  easily  ami 
satisfactorily,  and  are  at  any  time  saleable  at  remun- 
erative prices.  To  produce  such  animals,  requires 
careful  selection  of  sound,  active,  symmetrical,  well- 
descended  parents.  The  mare  carries  her  colt  eleven 
months,  but  occasionally  exceeds  her  time  by  one  or 
two  weeks.  Farmers  prefer  their  mares  to  foal  in 
May,  from  which  time  the  age  is  generally  calcu- 
lated, but  on  the  turf,  ages  date  from  January,  and 
hence  the  earlier  the  racing  foals  are  dropped  the 
better.  Parturition  is  usually  performed  easily  and 
without  any  assistance,  the  foal  soon  getting  on  his 
legs,  and  sucking.  Good  grass,  with  a  feed  of  oats 
daily,  will  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  mUk. 
Wraniog  may  take  place  in  five  or  six  months;  and 
the  foal,  when  taken  from  its  mother,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  few  oats  and  bran,  some  good  hay,  and 
comfortable  shelter  at  night.  At  a  year  old,  colts 
are  generally  castrated ;  and  are  gently  broken  in 
and  lightly  worked  when  about  three  years  old ;  but, 
under  good  treatment,  they  continue  to  grow,  and 
ou^ht  not  to  be  put  to  severe  work  until  they  are 

tve. 

Oats  and  hay  are  the  staple  articles  of  food  for 
sard-working  horses.  The  oats  should  be  sound, 
sweet,  and  heavy ;  and  for  hacks  and  hunters,  are 
tele  cm  sufficiently  dry  until  they  are  a  year  old. 
Alontj  with  good  hay,  10  pounds  is  a  fair  allowance. 
To  insure  thorough  mastication  and  digestion,  oats 


should  be  given  either  slightly  bruised,  or  alon& 
witb  some  chaff.  For  coaching  or  farm-work,  a  few 
beans  or  pease  should  be  given  ;  half  a  bushel,  along 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  and  hay,  is  a  usual  weekly 
allowance  for  well-kept  farm-horses.  Clover  and 
Bye-grass  Hay  (q.v.),  such  as  is  common  through- 
out Scotland,  is  more  palatable  and  nutritive  than 
the  meadow-hay  in  general  use  in  England.  Hiding- 
horses,  eating  a  fair  allowance  of  oats,  will  consume 
daily  14  pounds  of  hay ;  but  the  heavier  class  of 
horses  require  more.  Farmers  use  oat,  pea,  and 
bean  straw  for  fodder  during  the  winter  months, 
and  in  most  woll-managed  establishments,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fodder  is  now  given  cut, 
which  enables  the  bard-worked  horse  to  till  himself 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  gives  him  more  leisure  for 
rest  and  repose.  Cart-horses  usually  have  an  even- 
ing allowance  of  sliced  Swedes  or  carrots ;  a  daily 
pound  of  linseed-cake  is  now  frequently  added,  to 
keep  the  coat  glossy  ;  whilst  a  weekly  bran-mash  is 
advisable,  ana  should  contain  during  winter  an 
ounce  of  pounded  nitre.  Horses  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water  at  least  three  times  daily,  nor  is 
it  ever  necessary  to  restrict  the  supplies,  except  for 
a  few  hours  before  severe  fast  work,  and  when  the 
animal  is  much  overheated  and  fatigued.  In  some 
well-constructed  boxes  and  stables  (see  Stablk), 
there  is  water  constantly  before  the  animal  in  a 
shallow  vessel  cajyable  of  holding  shout  a  quart,  and 
which,  as  it  is  removed,  is  slowly  replenished,  and 
thus  cannot  l>e  drunk  either  with  undue  rapidity  or  in 
injurious  quantity.  During  summer,  horses  generally 
have  such  green  food  as  grass,  clover,  or  vetches ; 
but  if  their  work  is  severe  or  long  continued,  oats 
and  hay  ought  still  to  form  the  principal  articles  of 
diet.  In  summer,  farm-horses  are  often  turned  out 
to  graze  after  their  day's  work  is  over ;  but  it  is 
generally  more  economical  to  bring  their  green  food 
to  the  stable,  or,  better  still,  to  commodious  yards. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  follow  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  turning  backs  or  hunters  out  to  grass,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  kicked  or  otherwise  injured,  and 
lose  besides  their  condition.  If  not  required  during 
the  summer  months,  they  are  better  and  safer  in  a 
large  yard  or  a  commodious  box,  where  they  can 
have  proper  feeding  and  daily  exercise.  They  will 
thus,  at  little  extra  expense,  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  fit  for  work,  their  legs  free  from  blemishes, 
and  their  constitutions  uninjured  by  violent  diver- 
sities of  feeding  and  management.  The  small 
stomach  and  natural  habits  of  the  horse  indicate  the 
necessity  of  his  being  fed  at  frequent  moderate 
intervals  of  five  or  six  hours.  In  most  localities, 
farm-horses  turn  out  at  seven,  returning  to  the 
stable  at  11.30  or  12,  being  fed  and  rested  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  then  returning  to 
work  for  four  or  five  hours.  In  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  Eugland,  the  straggling  position 
of  the  fields,  and  their  inconvenieut  distance  from 
the  stables,  induce  many  farmers  to  keep  their 
horses  in  the  yoke  from  seven  until  two  or  three, 
when  they  finish  for  the  day.  This  practice  is, 
however,  by  no  means  commendable,  unless  the 
work  is  very  light,  and  the  horses  have  a  feed,  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  water,  and  10  or  15  minutes'  rest 
about  mid-day. 

To  insure  health,  horses  must  be  kept  in 
commodious,  well-lighted,  airy,  projierry- ventilated 
stables,  which  ought  to  be  erected  only  in  dry  situa- 
tions, should  be  thoroughly  underdraiued,  and  well 
paved,  if  possible  without  a  loft  overhead,  white* 
washed  annually,  and  always  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  free  from  smell.  Ibis  may  be  effected  by 
the  prompt  removal  of  soiled  or  weft  litter,  and  by 
strewing  the  floors  daily  with  a  little  gypsum,  or 
M'DougaTs  disinfectant  powder.    Where  there  is 
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room,  loose  boxes  are  preferable  to  stalls,  especially 
ft  r  the  tighter  sort  of  horses,  that  spend  much  of 
their  tiiae  indoors.  With  proper  feeding,  exercise, 
and  grooming,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  good 
•table  management,  horses  are  scarcely  ever  out  of 
health,  and  require  neither  balls,  cordials,  nor  any 
such  messes.  Without  professional  advice,  no  groom 
or  carter  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  permitted 
to  indulge  his  predilection  for  physicking  or  doctoring 
healthy  horses. 

HORSR,  a  miner's  term,  applied  to  any  intruded 
material  which  is  the  apj»arent  cause  of  a  sudden 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  a  mineral  that  is 
being  quarried  With  vein-miners,  a  detached  mass 
of  rock  or  spar  which  fills  the  vein  receives  this 
name,  while  colliers  apply  the  terra  to  the  shale 
which  occupies  a  natural  but  sudden  thinning  out  of 
the  coal-bed,  as  well  as  to  such  interruptions  as 
beem  to  hare  been  the  channels  of  small  streams, 
and  whicli  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  clay 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  coaL 

HORSE-CHE'SNUT  i^xculus),  a  genus  of  trees  j 
of  the  natural  order  Sapindtuxa,  having  large 
opposite  digitate  leaves,  flowers  with  five  spreading 
unequal  petals,  and  a  leathery  3-valved  capsule 
covered  with  soft  spines.  The  seeds,  which  are  not 
more  than  three  in  each  fruit,  are  large,  and  some- 
what resemble  chesnuts  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  trees, 
their  leaves,  and  their  flowers,  arc  very  unlike  those 
of  chesnuts,  with  which  they  have  no  botanical 
affinity.— The  Common  H.  (JS.  hippoctutanum)  is  a 

tree,  very  frequently 


Horse-Chesnut,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit 
{Mtculus  hippocattanrxm). 

planted  in  Britain,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  of 
which  the  climate  is  suitable,  on  account  of  its  rich 
foliage,  and  its  erect  racemes  of  beautiful  reddish 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  leaves.  At  St  Petersburg,  the 
H.  is  a  greenhouse  tree.  It  is  supi»osed  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia  or  some  part  of  the  East ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  its  native  country  is  still  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  introduced  into  Western 
Europe,  from  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  It  attains  a  great  size,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  extending  its  branches 
*ery  widely,  whilst  they  often  droop  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  have  long  stalks,  and  seven 
obovate- wedge-shaped  leaflets.  The  wood  is  soft,  not 
▼ery  strong,  nor  very  durable  in  the  open  air ;  but 


for  man  v  ordinary  purposes,  and  bv  i 

Ac  The  bark  is  bitter  and  asti 
containing  a  bitter  principle  called  jE*c*line;  it  bai 
been  used  in  tanning  ana  dyeing ;  that  taken  fr>« 
branches  not  very  old  has  been  extensively  used  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
Bark.  The  rind  of  the  seeds  contains  a  colourin; 
matter,  which  has  been  used  in  dyeing  :  the  huiki 
also  have  been  used  in  dyeing.  The  seeds  are 
unpleasantly  bitter,  and  contain  bo  much  of  the 
saponaceous  substance  prevalent  in  this  natural 
order,  that  when  reduced  to  powder,  they  may  he 
used  for  washing.  They  contain,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  starch,  which,  when  extracted  and  freed 
from  bitterness  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  is 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large 
Bcale  and  at  a  cheap  rate  in  France.  Horse-chesnuta 
have  long  been  employed  in  various  countries  aa 
food  for  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  all  of  which 
are  fond  of  them,  and  grow  fat  upon  them.  In 
Britain,  however,  they  are  still  very  generally  allowed 
to  rot  beneath  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  H.  was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  it  did  uot 
perfectly  ripen  its  seed,  which  it  now  does  even  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island. — The  other  9{>ecie» 
of  A^»cultia  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 
foliage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  hone- 
chesnut.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however,  of  the 
Buck-eye  or  American  H  (..fc*.  (Jhiotensig)  are  very 
poisonous — North  America  possesses  also  a  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  PavlcL,  with 
very  similar  foliage,  smaller  flowers,  and  smooth 
fruit.  The  seeds  of  P.  macrottachya  or  P.  edulit,  the 
Edible  Buck-eye,  are  eaten,  either  boded  or  roasted 
This  species  is  a  shrub  with  long  and  beautiful 
racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  have  long 
projecting  stamens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
states,  and  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  in  England  P. 
Indiea  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  at  elevations  of  8(>t)0 
— 10,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  producing  seeds 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  H.,  which,  although 
bitter,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

HORSE-FLY.   See  Forest-Fly. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  the  name  applied  to  a  hrr? 

SubUc  office  in  Whitehall,  appropriated  to  the 
opartments  under  the  geucral-commandin^-in-chirL 
The  won!  Horse-guards  is  used  conventionally  to 
signify  the  military  authorities  at  the  head  of  army 
affairs,  in  coutratUstiuction  to  the  civil  chief,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  Royal,  or  OXFORD 
BLUES,  is  the  third  heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
Household  Brigade.  The  regiment  was  raised  in 
1661  from  the  remnants  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the 
late  Common  wealth.  It  has  ever  proved  a  loyal 
corps,  although  it  readdy  transferred  its  allegiance 
from  James  II.  to  William  III.  It  took  part  in 
Marll>orough'B  cam|iaigns;  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo, 
and  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
heavy  cavalry  corps  in  the  world.  The  guards  of 
state  for  the  sovereign  are  taken  either  from  its 
ranks  or  from  those  of  the  Life -Guards.  The  pre- 
sent uniform  consists  of  a  steel  helmet,  with  plume, 
a  steel  cuirass  over  a  blue  coatee,  leather  Wreeche*, 
and  knee-boots  ;  the  horses  are  black.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  regiment  consists  (1862)  of  439 
of  all  ranks,  with  275  horses,  exclusive  of  officers' 
chargers. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  Throughout  history  ths 
art  of  managing  the  horse  and  riding  on  bis  back 
has  ranked  high  among  useful  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments. According  to  Caesar  and  Livy,  the 
Numidians  and  Mauritanians  rode  their  horns 
bit  or  saddle,  and  guided 
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Solely  by  using  a  small  switch,  which  was  applied 
to  either  side  of  the  neck,  according  as  they  wished 
to  turn.  The  Persians  trained  their  horses  to  kneel 
to  receive  their  riders,  and  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce saddles.  Saddles  of  a  similar  shajw  to  those 
now  in  use  were  not  known  till  the  14th  c.,  and 
side-saddles  were  introduced  about  1388.  Stirrups 
were  used  in  the  5th  c,  but  were  not  common  even 
in  the  12th. 

The  two  essentials  for  riding  are  a  firm  seat  and 
a  light  hand,  as  without  a  combination  of  the  two 
no  one  can  become  a  good  horseman.  In  every 
description  of  riding,  the  light  delicate  'hand,'  just 
feeding  the  mouth  of  the  norsc,  and  playing  the 
bit  in  accordance  with  Ids  movement,  will  insure 
success  ;  and  it  is  to  this  delicacy  of  wrist  that  we 
must  attribute  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  ladies 
often  tide  the  most  high-spirited  animals,  which,  in 
rougher  hands,  would  be  unmanageable. 

The  first  lesson  in  horsemanship  is  to  learn  to 
mount  safely  and  easily  ;  and  the  ordinary,  and 
on  the  whole  least  objectionable  way,  is  as  follows  : 
Stand  at  the  shoulder  of  the  horse,  looking  towards 
his  tail,  and  taking  the  reins  in  the  right  hand, 
divide  them  by  the  middle- finger  of  the  left  till 
you  feel  the  horse's  mouth ;  then  take  hold  with 
the  left  hand  of  a  lock  of  the  mane,  lift  the  left 
foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  using  the  mane  as  a 
alight  hold,  spring  iuto  the  air,  taking  hold  of  the 
back  of  the  saddle  to  assist  in  getting  the  right 
leg  easily  over  the  horse,  steadying  the  fall  of  the 
body  l>y  the  right  baud  on  the  ponimel,  and  then 
arranging  the  stirrups.  In  dismounting,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  process  is  followed,  or  both  feet 
may  be  disengaged  from  the  stirrups  at  once,  and 
the  rider  may  vault  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  leas  risk  of  falling  if  the 
horse  chance  to  move  on. 

There  are  four  different  Btyles  of  riding  practised 
among  modern  civilised  nations— viz.,  the  military, 
road,  hunting,  and  racing  styles.  The  military 
style  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  others, 
as,  owing  to  the  long  stimi|>s  used,  the  soldier  is 
obliged  to  sit  well  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
body  erect,  the  scat  being  preserved  more  by 
balance  than  by  a  tight  hold  by  the  leg  or  thigh. 

In  the  seat  for  road-riding,  the  stirrup  aro 
arrauged  at  such  a  length  that  when  the  feet  are 
hanging  loose,  they  shall  just  touch  the  ankle- 
bone,  and  the  rider  usually  inserts  the  feet  only  as 
far  as  the  '  ball '  of  the  foot  In  riding,  have  the 
horse  well  in  band,  to  assist  in  supporting  him,  in 
case  of  stumbling;  the  seat  firm,  to  be  secure  in 
case  of  shying;  and  a  knowledge  of  handling  the 
bridle,  to  insure  a  quick  and  ready  response.  In 
hunting,  a  much  firmer  seat  is  necessary ;  the 
stirrup-leathers  are  about  two  holes  shorter,  the 
feet  pressed  'home'  in  the  stirrups,  which  otherwise 
would  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  jumping ;  the  leg  from  j 
thi/^h  to  the  knee  well  forward,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as  inclined 
forward  ;  the  legs  perpendicular,  the  heel  well 
down,  and  the  toe  pointing  nearly  straightforward. 
This  'seat'  the  hunter  has  in  common  with  all 
equestrian  nations,  as  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Cossacks,  Magyars,  and  Circassians,  the 
last -mentioned  nation  carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  leg  assumes  the  torni  of  the  letter  V,  with 
the  knee  for  the  apex.  In  riding  at  a  fence,  'collect' 
the  horse  into  the  pace  at  which  he  goes  with  most 
ease  to  himself ;  keep  him  straight  at  the  fence  till 
he  rises ;  '  ease '  his  mouth  by  leaning  forward ;  take 
especial  care  not  to  confine  it  when  he  is  making 
his  effort,  or  you  will  pull  him  into  the  fence  as  he 
descends ;  lean  well  back  in  the  saddle,  and  gently 
take  hold  of  his  mouth  to  support  him  on  lauding. 


Do  not  gallop  with  a  loose  rein  (excepting  down- 
hill, when  the  horse  requires  his  head  free),  for  the 
horse  will  go  with  a  straggling  pace,  which  is  very 
undesirable.  For  racing,  the  essentials  are  a  gooo 
and  powerful  seat,  good  '  hands,1  a  great  knowledge 
of  pace,  and  quickness  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chances  of  success.  The  jockey's  seat  is  peculiar 
as  his  object  is  to  give  as  much  ease  as  possible 
to  his  horse.  He  rides  very  much  forward,  fre- 
quently standing  in  the  stirrups,  and  regulating 
his  pull  at  his  horse  according  to  his  orders. 

As  the  strongest  part  of  a  horse,  and  also  the 
centre  of  action,  is  situated  at  a  point  just  behind 
his  shoulder-blades,  the  nearer  we  can  ride  to  this 
the  better,  and  riding  rather  forward  in  the  saddle 
is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  while  leaning  back,  as  it 
bears  upou  his  loins— his  weakest  part — is  a  cause 
of  fatigue.  The  grip  in  riding  should  be  obtained 
by  the  knee,  the  thighs  and  the  calves  slightly. 
The  thigh  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  good  aud 
strong  seat  Few  riders  whose  thighs  are  short 
and  round,  have  a  good  seat;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  jockeys  and  tall  thin  men,  whoso  thighs 
are  long,  and  more  or  less  hollowed  on  the  under- 
side, are  generally  very  firm. 

No  ono  can  pretend  to  horsemanship  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  action  for  emergencies. 
If  a  horse  runs  away,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  by 
vain  pulling,  but  guide  him  out  of  danger,  aud  let 
him  run  till  he  is  tired.  A  Bucephalus  noseband  is 
a  great  security  against  bolting.  If  a  horse  rears, 
loosen  the  reins,  and  lean  forward ;  in  hunting, 
the  '  art  of  falling'  consists  in  getting  clear  of  your 
horse.  In  case  of  a  horse  kicking,  keep  his  head  up 
as  much  as  jwssible,  and  sit  firm  in  the  saddle. 

HORSE-POWER,  a  term  used  in  expressing 
the  force  of  a  motive  power.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  horses  in  general  perform  a 
certain  constant  amount  of  work  in  a  specified 
time;  an  assumption  which  is  evidently  erroneous. 
The  fundamental  unit  of  work  is  the  Foot-pound 
(q.  v.) ;  but  in  measuring  the  work  of  a  horse 
by  this  unit,  the  estimates  of  the  most  celebrated 
engineers  differ  widely  from  each  other:  Boulton 
ana  Watt  basing  their  calculations  upon  the  work 
of  London  dray-horses  (working  eight  hours  a 
day),  estimated  it  at  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 
D'Aubuisaon,  taking  the  work  done  by  horses  in 
whims  at  Freiberg,  estimated  the  work  at  16,440 
foot-pounds,  working  eight  hours  a  day;  under 
similar  circumstances,  Deeaguliers's  estimate  was 
44,(100;  Smeaton's,  22,000;  and  Tredgold's,  27,500 
foot-pounds ;  17,400  is  thought  to  be  near  the  truth. 
It  matters  little,  however,  what  number  is  assumed, 
provided  the  same  be  always  used  ;  and  accordingly 
the  original  estimate  of  Watt  is  stdl  counted  a  horse- 
power. In  calculating  the  power  of  a  steam-engine 
in  terms  of  this  unit,  the  general  rule  is  to  '  mul- 
tiply together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  the  result  divided  by  33,000, 
will  give  the  horse-power;'  but  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  about  ^,th  of  the  whole,  as  an  allowance 
for  friction. 

HORSE-RACIXG  dates  from  the  times  of  the 
early  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  sport  Iu  England,  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  II.,  were  more  or  less  patrons  of  the 
turf ;  and  the  last-named  monarch  was  a  regular 
frequenter  of  Newmarket  which,  partly  from  this 
reason,  became  the  metropolis  of  racing.  William 
II L  and  Queen  Anne  were  also  patrons  of  horse- 
racing.  Flying  Cbilders,  bred  in  1715  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  long  considered  to  have  been 
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the  fleetest  hone  ever  known  ;  lie  carried  nine 
stone  at  Newmarket,  and  ran  34  miles  in  6  minutes 
40  seconds  ;  be  was  never  beaten,  and  produced 
497  winners,  besides  realising  £200,000  in  stakes. 
The  celebrated  horse  Eclipse,  the  fleetest  from  the 
time  of  Cbilders,  was  bred  in  1764  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Commencing  at  five  years  old, 
this  horse  won  eleven  plates,  was  never  beaten, 
and  became  the  siro  of  innumerable  winners.  The 
modern  race-horse  is  considerably  taller  and  of 
earlier  maturity  than  the  original  type,  partly  from 
judicious  crossing,  and  also  from  early  high-feeding 
and  training ;  yet  there  has  been  a  loss  of  stoutness 
of  constitution,  although,  for  speed,  no  pure  bred 
Arab  has  a  chance  with  a  modern  thorough-bred. 
The  horses  are  entered  as  yearlings  (a  race-horse's 
age  dates  from  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  he  is 
foaled)  ;  but  of  240  entered  iu  this  way,  rarely  more 
than  25  come  to  the  post  two  years  afterwards,  the 
majority  being  found  practically  useless  for  racing 
purposes,  and  the  forfeits  from  these  horses  thus 
*  scratched '  form  by  far  the  greater  jwrtion  of  the 
splendid  prizes  of  the  turf.  (It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  1500  thorough-bred  brood -marcs  in 
England;  that  these  produce  annually  about  1100 
foals.)  The  value  of  a  thorough-bred  yearling 
depends  entirely  upon  '  the  fashion  of  his  blood  :  as 
much  as  1800  guineas  have  been  given,  and  600  and 
800  are  by  no  means  extravagant  rates  for  promising 
colts.  The  training  of  the  young  racer  commences 
in  his  second  year,  when  he  is  placed  under  a  trainer, 
in  an  establishment  such  as  those  at  Newmarket, 
Middleham,  Richmond,  Mai  ton,  Ilsley,  Epsom,  &c, 
where  the  downs  offer  a  wide  expanse  of  open 
country  for  exercise.  The  trainer's  charge  is  two 
guineas  a  week  ;  and  for  this,  each  horse  is  per- 
sonally attended  to  and  ridden  by  a  lad  specially 
attached  to  him.  A  thorough  preparation  for  a 
great  race  is  a  long  and  troublesome  operation, 
consisting  of  several  stages,  during  which  the  colt  is 
gradually  brought  from  a  naturally  loose  condition 
to  the  greatest  perfection  possible :  first,  by  steady 
and  continuous  walking  exercise,  then  proceeding 
by  gradual  stages  to  gentle  galloping  and  sweating, 
and  finishing  by  testing  the  cajuvcity  of  the  colt 
against  a  competitor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
forthcoming  race.  It  has  been  found  that,  practi- 
cally, the  speed  of  almost  all  horses  can  be  equalised 
by  addition  or  subtraction  of  weight ;  and  so  nicely 
is  this  capable  of  being  adjusted,  that  the  handi- 
caps, which  are  arranged  on  this  principle,  provide 
some  of  the  best  races  in  the  year.  The  Chester 
Cup,  Doncastcr  Cup,  Goodwood  Cup,  Liverpool  Cup, 
Cezarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  stakes,  are  all 
run  on  these  terms.  For  the  great  prizes  of  the 
turf,  however,  the  1000  and  2000  guineas  for  two- 
year-olds,  the  Derby  (about  £6O0O),  Oaks  (about 
£4000),  and  St  Leger,  for  three-year-olds,  the  horses 
run  upon  an  equabty  of  age  and  weight. 

Enormously  large  as  are  the  stakes  run  for — 
upwards  of  £200,000  annually — this  is  as  nothing 
to  the  money  which  annually  changes  hands  in 
betting.  We  may  divide  betting-men  into  two  classes 
— those  who  back  a  single  horse  from  judgment, 
or  private  information  ;  and  those  who,  without  any 
knowledge,  but  from  mere  calculation,  estimate  the 
odds,  ana  take  the  'field'  against  'any  favourite.' 
The  latter  class  are  the  professional  betting-men 
('the  ring'),  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  ; 
the  former  is  composed  of  the  owners  of  horses  and 
their  friends,  who  trust  to  their  knowledge  and  tact. 
Colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  '  ring' 
in  this  way,  and  there  are  men  perpetually  attend- 
ing the  country  races,  and  ready  to  accommodate 
any  gentleman  by  4  backing '  the  field.  As  no  debts 
incurred  by  betting  are  recoverable  by  law,  they 


become  debts  of  honour;  and  any  'defaulter'  is 
only  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  turf,  which 
have  been  devised  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
honest  dealings.  The  Jockey  Club  is  the  great 
tribunal  of  sport  in  England,  and  its  regulations 
are  adhered  to  all  over  the  country :  it  is  com- 
posed of  64  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  turf.  Newmarket  Heath,  ths 
great  centre  of  racing,  is  in  its  possession,  and  hy 
virtue  of  the  position  and  authority  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  great  check  npoa 
dishonesty  and  fraud  The  seven  annual  race* 
meetings  at  Newmarket  are  as  follows :  the  Craven, 
first  spring,  second  spring,  July,  first  October, 
second  October,  and  the  'Houghton.'  The  prin- 
cipal races  are  for  the  1000  guineas,  2000  guineas, 
Cezarewitch,  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  Epsom 
meeting  is  the  most  popular,  from  its  nearness  to 
London,  and  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
races  for  the  Derby  and  Oaks.  Alter  Epsom,  the 
Doncaster  St  Leger,  for  three-year-olds,  claims  ths 
position  of  greatest  interest ;  it  is  run  for  by  the 
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the  previous  Derby  and  Oaks,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  bo  a  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  results.  Ascot  is  reckoned  the  most 
fashionable  meeting  in  the  year ;  it  is  held  on 
Ascot  Heath,  in  Berks,  and  here  the  best  horses  in 
England  compete,  at  a  more  mature  age  than  at 
other  races,  in  the  race  for  the  Ascot  cup  in  18F4, 
West  Australian  ran  the  2{  miles  in  4  minutes 
27  seconds,  the  fastest  race  on  record.  Good  wo  J 
meeting,  which  is  held  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's park,  in  Sussex,  is  also  popular.  There  are 
upwards  of  150  race-meetings  held  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  upwards  of  1600  horses  run  at 
these,  and  160  jockeys  are  in  constant  employment 
A  good  jockey  is  considered  so  valuable,  that  he  is 
always  retained  by  one  or  more  masters,  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  these  gentlemen  have  a  call 
upon  his  services  in  a  certain  rotation.  The  regular 
pay  of  a  jockey  is  £5  for  a  winning  and  £3  for  a 
losing  'mount;'  but  there  are  so  many  gratuities, 
that  this  gives  no  indication  of  the  income  of 
a  jockey,  which  is  often  very  large:  £1000  has 
frequently  been  given  by  a  gratefid  owner.  Racing 
has  become  popular  in  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  British  colonies  of 
India,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  fiat-racing  iu  England,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  steeple-chases,  where  horses 
contend  over  natural  and  artificial  fences,  ditches, 
4c.  The  sport  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
immense  speed  arising  from  competition,  so  that 
horses  get  too  distressed  to  jump,  and  broken 
backs  and  ribs  are  the  consequence.  In  America, 
trotting-matches  are  very  popular,  and  their  horses 
excel  all  others  in  that  description  of  racing. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Armoracia),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cmci/erce,  differing  from  scurvy- 
grass  (Cocklearia)  chiefly  in  having  the  valves  of  the 
Bced  jKjuchea  destitute  of  prominent  nerves.  The 
species  arc  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having  erect 
stems  and  white  flowers,  and  roots  remarkable  for 
their  pungency,  which  is  owing  to  a  volatile  oil, 
of  very  powerful  odour,  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  The  Cokxox 
H.  {A.  rtutkana)  has  long  cylindrical  white  roots, 
stems  about  two  feet  high,  large,  much-veined, 
oblong,  crcnate  root-loaves  on  long  stalks,  and 
elongate-lanceolate  stem-leaves.  It  grows  in  damp 
meadows  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  is 
naturalised  in  some  places  in  Britain,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  Bcrared 
or  grated  down  and  mixed  in  salads,  or  us.  d  a*  a 
condiment  with  roast-beef.  H.  root  is  w»d  also 
in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  of  to.-,  useful 
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in  promoting  digestion  ;  it  is  also  regarded  aa  an 
antiscorbutic  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally 
as  a  rubefacient  instead  of  mustard.  In  cultivation, 
the  H.  is  generally  planted  very  deej*.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  ground  in  which  it  has 
become  established,  as  almost  any  portion  of  the 
root  will  grow. —Another  species,  A.  inacrocarpa,  a 
native  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  has  much 
larger  flowers,  and  a  rather  less  pungent  root. 

HORSE-RADISH  TREE  (Moringa  ptmjrjo- 
tperma),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Moringacta, 
a  native  of  India  and  Arabia.  It  has  bipinnate 
or  tripinnate  leaves,  with  roundish  oblong  leaflets, 
terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  and  a  pod-like, 
3-valved  tniit,  with  roundish  3-winged  seed*.  The 
leaves,  which  are  mddly  pungent,  are  used  in  curries, 
and  with  vinegar :  the  roots,  which  are  very  pun- 
gent, are  used  tor  purposes  like  those  for  which  the 
root  of  the  horse-radish  is  used,  from  which  they 
are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  seeds  yield 
the  useful  fixed  oil  called  Oil  of  Ben  (q.  v.),  and 
the  bark  a  gum  like  tragacanth.  M.  aptera,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  also  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  of  ben  obtained  from  its  seeds. 
For  the  sake  both  of  the  pungent  roots  and  of  the 
oil,  these  trees  are  now  cultivated  also  in  the  West 
Indies. 

HORSE  SHOEING.  The  ordinary  system  of 
horse-shoeing  is  rude  and  irrational,  and  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  lamenesses  and  of  the  majority  of 
falls  in  riding  and  driving.  Chief  amongst  its  faults 
are  the  attempts  to  fit  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  instead 
of  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  the  wholesale  cutting 
and  rasping,  and  consequent  injury  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  foot  After  the  cautious  removal  of  the 
old  shoe,  the  crust  on  which  it  rested  generally 
requires  to  be  pared  down  with  a  drawing-knife, 
and  its  edge  afterwards  rounded  with  the  rasp. 
Any  ragged  portions  of  the  frog  may  also  be  taken 
olf,  and  this  includes  the  whole  of  the  allowable 
paring  or  dressing  of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horny 
sole  intended  as  a  covering  and  protection  of  the 
sensitive  parts  Iwneath ;  the  tough  elastic  frog,  an 
insensible  pad  which  obviates  concussion,  and  pre- 
serves the  root  wide  and  free  from  contraction  ;  the 
bars,  an  involution  of  the  crust,  which  help  it  to 
support  weight,  and  give  it  lateral  support,  are  all 
too  valuable  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  away,  and  in  all 
ordinary  cases  must  be  scrupulously  preserved  from 
both  knife  and  rasp.  For  sound  healthv  feet  treated 
as  advised,  a  plain  shoe  is  preferable  for  saddle  or 
harness  horses ;  the  web  need  not  exceed  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  must  fit  the  crust  closely  and  accurately 
ail  the  way  round  to  the  heels,  where  its  inner  edge 
will  rest  upon  the  strong  and  uncut  bars.  Nowhere 
must  there  be  any  overlapping,  which  only  renders 
the  shoe  more  apt  to  cut  tne  opposite  limb,  and  be 
torn  off  in  heavy  ground.  To  lessen  the  chances 
of  trim  ting,  and  make  the  shoe  wear  equally,  it 
should  for  the  fore  feet  be  turned  up  slightly,  and 
its  ground  surface  hollowed  out  a  little  at  the  toe, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  shoe 
which  has  l>een  worn  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
and  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  therefore  rendered 
more  safe  and  comfortable.  By  turning  up  at  the 
toe,  these  advantages  are  secured  at  once.  For 
saddle  or  light  harness  work  three  nails  on  the  out, 
and  two  on  the  inside,  will  firmly  secure  any  well- 
made,  well-fitting  shoe.  The  nail-holes  should  be  [ 
countersunk,  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  and 
pass  straight  through  it,  thus  giving  the  nails  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  stout  unrasped  crust.  The  jwints 
of  the  nails  when  driven  home  should  be  broken 
orer  and  laid  down  with  the  hammer,  but  not 


touched  with  the  rasp.  The  rasping  of  the  crust, 
which  smiths  fondly  regard  as  their  finishing  and 
polishing  Btroke,  is  very  injurious,  removes  the 
unctuous  protecting  portion  of  the  crust,  and  renders 
it  weak,  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack.  Shoes  should 
be  replaced  every  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at 
furthest  In  shoeing  the  hind-feet  the  outside  web 
is  generally  turned  slightly  down  behind,  whilst  to 
give  an  equal  bearing  the  inside  heel  is  thickened. 
For  heavy  draught,  both  hind  and  fore  shoes  should 
have  moderate  tips  and  heels,  which  enable  the 
horse  to  exert  his  full  irawers  without  so  much  risk 
of  slipping.  Instead  of  the  five  nails  used  for  the 
lighter  horses,  seven  or  eight  are  requisite. 

Horses  with  weak,  tender,  or  bruised  soles  may 
for  a  time  require  leather  or  waterproof  pads,  but 
as  the  sole  grows,  these  should  be  discontinued,  and 
are  never  required  in  healthy  feet,  where  the  sole, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  natural  protection,  is 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  by  the  knife.  Horses 
with  corns  should  have  their  shoes  made  with  a 
wide  inside  web,  which  rests  u(>on  the  bars,  or  have 
for  a  time  a  bar-shoe.  The  last  nail  on  the  inside 
should  also  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  seat  of  the 
corn  or  bruise  carefully  pared  out,  but  without 
injuring  either  the  frog  or  bars.  If,  from  constant 
cutting,  the  bars  are  unfit  to  aid  the  crust  in  carry- 
ing the  shoe,  it  will  be  often  advisable  to  shoe  fox  % 
time  with  tips  or  half-shoes,  keeping  the  horse  *J 


It 


A  sound  Fore-foot  prepared  for  the  Shoe. 

Copied  from  Slonebenjre'n  Horn  in  tht  Sf-hle  and  the  Field. 

A,  A,  the  heels  of  the  rm>t ;  B,  the  toe  cut  oat  to  reeeiTe  the 
clip  ;  C,  C,  the  quai  u  i-  of  the  cru»t ;  I>,  D,  the  bar*  so  thej 
■houlri  he  '.eft,  with  the  fall  fro*  between  them;  E,  E,  tht 
angles  between  the  heeN  and  bare,  where  corns  appear; 
F,  K,  the  concave  surface  of  the  toe;  0,  G,  the  bulbons  hecU  ; 
H,  the  cleft, 

much  as  possible  on  soft  ground,  and  waiting  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  foot  In  troublesome  cases 
of  thrush,  such  tij>«  are  also  most  serviceable,  allow- 
ing the  frog  the  natural  healthy  pressure  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  with  astringents  and  cleanliness, 
greatly  expediting  a  cure.  Groggy  horses  should 
nave  the  toe  shortened,  and  turned  up,  as  already 
advised ;  the  frog  and  sole  must  be  untouched, 
and  the  shoes  made  light  and  nicely  fitted.  Over- 
reach, or  cutting  of  the  heel  of  the  fore-foot  with 
the  shoe  of  the  hind,  is  remedied  by  filing  round 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  offending  toe,  and  keeping 
that  shoe  as  far  back  as,  possible  on  the  loot 
For  speedy  cut,  which  is  common  in  horses  with 
in-turned  'knees,  the  shoe  should  lie  carefully  fitted, 
and  no  projecting  portions  left ;  the  clinches  must 
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timet  be  well  hammered  down. — Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Lieutenant-colonel  Fitzwygram's 
Note*  on  SJtocing  Horses;  Mr  M ilea's  pamphlet  on 
Horse-shoeing,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  Professor  Dick's 
Manual ;  and  other  veterinary  treatises. 

HO'RSENS,  a  small  but  very  old  town  and 
seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  Denmark,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  country, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  riord  of  the  same 
name,  25  miles  south-west  of  Aarhuus.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  has  four  bridges,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  general 
trade.    Pop.  7250. 

HO'RSHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  A  run,  28  miles 
north-east  of  Chichester,  and  35  miles  south-south- 
west of  London.  The  Court-house,  a  Gothic  edifice  ; 
St  Mary's  Church,  in  the  Early  English  style ; 
and  the  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment  of 
£412  a  year,  are  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manufactures  are  incon- 
siderable. H.  returns  a  member  to  parliament  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough  in  18C1,  6747. 

HORSLEY,  Samuel,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
lwrn  at  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London,  in 
1733.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
aud  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  though  he 
studied  hard,  and  laid  iu  immense  stores  of  know- 
ledge, he  took  no  degree  in  arts.  In  1758,  he 
became  curate  to  his  father,  then  rector  of  New- 
ington,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the  rectory, 
a  living  which  he  held  for  thirty-four  years,  though 
he  also  enjoyed  in  the  interval  many  other  prefer- 
ments. In  1767,  H.  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  long  continued  an  active 
member.  In  fact,  the  writings  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  were  scientific,  and  not  theological 
We  may  mention  his  Remarks  on  the  Oljservntions 
made  in  the  late  Voyage  towards  the  Xorth  Pole,  for 
determining  t/ie  Acceleration  of  One  Pendulum,  in  laL 
79^  51'  (1774).  Two  years  afterwards,  he  issued  ] 
projMeals  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  <■ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which,  however,  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  1785.  But  the  grand  event  in  his 
career  was  his  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  which, 
considering  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  com- 
batants, may  lie  safely  pronounced  to  l>e  the  greatest 
theological  contest  of  the  18th  century.  The  impres- 
sion at  the  time  was,  that  so  far  as  hard,  merciless 
hitting  goes,  H.  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Rude 
in  language,  but  panoplied  in  learning,  contemptu- 
ous, defiant,  dictatorial,  his  attitude  reminds  one 
of  Goliath  rather  than  of  St  Paul,  and  we  cannot 
but  feci  that  he  is,  at  least,  as  much  inspired  by 
the  ambition  of  the  pugilist  as  by  the  ardour  of  the 
Christian.  The  work  that  excited  the  controversy 
was  Dr  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  among  which  corruptions  was  included 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  uncreated  divinity. 
H.  reviewed  the  work  with  great  severity  in  his 
charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
St  Albans,  May  22, 1783.  Priestley  replied  the  same 
year  in  a  publication  entitled  Letter*  to  Dr  Horsley 
in  Answer  to  his  Animadversions,  Ac  In  1784,  H. 
retorted  in  seventeen  Letters  from  the  Archdeacon 
of  St  AUxins  in  rejily  to  Dr  Priestley,  Ac.  These 
were,  in  return,  met  by  a  new  series  from  Priestley, 
who,  waxing  warm  with  the  fight,  describes  his 
antagonist  as  'the  incorrigible  dignitary.*  After 
a  silence  of  eighteen  months,  H.  again  replied  in 
bis  Remarks  on  Dr  Priestley's  Second  Letters,  Ac, 
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and  in  1789  collected  and  published  the  whole  that 
he  had  written  on  the  subject.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  St  Davids  in  1788, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St 
Asaph's  in  1802.  He  died  October  4,  1806.  RVs 
character  as  a  writer  has  been  already  indicated; 
it  remains  to  be  added,  that  as  a  bishop  be  was 
liberal  and  humane  both  to  the  clergy  a'ui  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  although  vigilant  and  even  strict  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  H.'s  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  consist  of  sennoo 
and  treatises  on  biblical  criticism,  on  mathematics, 
and  on  classical  subjects.  A  collected  editi<»n  of 
his  theological  works  was  published  by  Longman 
(6  vols.  1845). 

HORTICU  LTURAL  SOCIETIES,  associations 
for  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  are  now 
numerous  in  nlmost  all  civilised  countries,  but  se**m 
to  derive  their  origin  only  from  the  beginniuiu  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr  Knight,  Mr  Wedgewood,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ranks. 
The  society  obtained  a  charter  in  1808.  The  Experi- 
mental Harden  of  the  society,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  established  in  1817,  and  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  at  Chiswick  in  1822.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  society  was  very  rapid  ;  and  its  useful- 
ness has  U-en  very  p-eat  Societies  of  the  same 
kind  soon  l>egan  to  spring  up  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  horticultural 
societies  now  exist  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  villages  and  rural  districts  of  Britain. 
The  Prussian  Gardening  Society  perhaps  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  the  horticultural  society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Pumoloyical  Society  of  Altendorf  has 
been  very  useful  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit*.  The  horticultural  societies,  now  so  common 
throughout  Britain,  have  done  much  to  promote 
not  only  horticulture,  but  habits  of  neatness  and 
a  taste  for  flowers  among  the  humbler  classes,  of 
which  the  humanising  effects  have  l>een  very  mani- 
fest and  important  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  their  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  particular  kinds  of  vegetable! 
already  in  general  use,  and  of  those  flowers  known 
as  florists'  flowers. 

HO  RTICULTURE.  See  Gardening. 

HO'RUS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  name,  Hot, 
means  '  the  day,'  or  *  the  sun's  path,'  and  is  cenerallv 
written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sj>arrow  hawk,  which 
was  sacred  to  him.  The  old  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew  aur,  light,  is  now  recognised  as  incorrect 
Under  the  name  of  Horus  were  included  several 
deities,  as  Haroeris,  the  Elder  Horus  (q.  v.),  and 
Harpoc rates  (q.  v.),  or  the  Younger  Horus  ;  H'tr- 
sam-la,  Horus,  the  unitcr  of  the  upj»cr  and  lower 
world,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Atnor,  resided  iu 
Annu,  or  Heliopolis,  and  emanated  from  the  eye  of 
the  sun  (Roselhni,  M.  d.  c,  L  47) ;  and  Har-nttta 
another  form  of  the  same  god,  represented  as  a 
boy  wearing  a  triple  crown,  who  existed  from  tbs 
commencement  of  things,  a  self-created  being,  and 
emanated  from  the  Nu,  or  firmament ;  besides 
several  others.  But  the  principal  Horus  was  H. 
the  son  of  Isis  [Har-si-kesi),  represented  aa  a  naked 
child  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the  crown  ot 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  H  is  first  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  144,  n.  156)  as  the  son  of  Ism 
and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the  Egyptian 
Diana.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  bis  birth  ;  he 
having  been,  according  to  one  version,  engendered 
of  his  father  Osiris  before  the  birth  of  Osiris  and 
Isis ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  begotten 
of  Osiris  after  that  god's  destruction  by  Ty)  hon. 
His  birth  was  said  to  be  premature,  and  he  *M 
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o  twequently  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  of  Typhon,  he  was  brought  up 
by  Leto  cn  the  floating  island  of  Chemmia,  or  Buto, 
in  secret.  Having  grown  up,  he  became  I  far  ■net- 
atf  (Horua  the  avenger  of  his  father),  and,  along 
with  la  s,  avenged  his  father's  death  (see  OfllRifl), 
according  to  the  best  received  tradition,  vanquishing 
Typhon  and  his  associates  in  a  great  battle  at  a 
village  near  the  city  of  Antteus,  on  the  26th  of  the 
month  Thoth,  on  which  occasion  Osiris  came  from 
the  nether  world  to  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
•  wolf  (Diodor.  L  21).  According  to  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  he  cut  off  their  heads  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  their  thighs  for  the  wild  boasts  and  fishes. 
Typhon  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  bound  in 
fetters  to  Isis,  who  released  him,  ni>on  which  H. 
tore  the  diadem  off  his  mother's  head,  but  Thoth 
replace!  it  by  the  head  of  a  cow.  H.  was  often 
confounded  with  the  elder  Horus  by  the  Greeks, 
but  the  monuments  represent  him  as  the  ty]>e  of 
royalty,  the  antagonist  of  Set  or  Typhon,  the  avenger 
of  his  father  Osiris,  for  whom  he  obtained  the  corn 
of  Elysium  and  the  waters  of  Elephantine,  con- 
quered the  north  and  south,  and  shared  Egypt  with 
Set  or  Typhon,  having  held  the  government  of  the 
northern  portion  as  Typhon  of  the  south.  After  the 
death  of  Typhon,  he  became  sole  monarch,  and  as 
last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  gods,  reigned,  according 
to  different  versions,  100  or  25  years.  Numerous 
esoteric  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  god, 
as  that  he  represents  the  Nile,  as  Typhon  the  desert, 
the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  revives  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the 
year,  or  the  god  who  presided  over  the  course  of 
the  sun.  He  also  represented  three  planets,  J upiter 
[Harajmhta),  Saturn  (Ifarlxt),  and  Mars  (Harttihr). 
The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him ;  so  were 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne. 
There  was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the 
3nth  Epipbi,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they 
represented,  were  on  the  same  right  line  with  the 
earth.  A  movable  feast,  that  of  his  coronation,  is 
•upposrd  to  have  been  selected  for  the  coronations 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  described  as  sitting 
upon  his  throne.  When  adult,  he  is  generally 
represented  hawk-headed;  as  a  child,  he  is  seen 
carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  wearing  the  pschent 
or  atf.  and  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips.  He  had  an  especial  local  worship  at 
Edfou  or  Hut,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
where  he  was  identified  with  Ra,  or  the  sun.  There 
were  also  Books  of  Horns  and  Isis,  probably 
referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian,  De  Somn.  sive  Gall. 
c  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his  bone ;  he 
was  of  fair  complexion. — Birch,  OalL  of  Anti*i.  p. 
35;  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Cunt.  voL  iv.  p.  395; 
Tahlouski,  Panth.  il  4,  p.  222 ;  Chnmpollion,  Panth. 
Kg.;  Hincks,  Dubl.  Vni.  Mag.  xxviii.  p.  187; 
Boeckh,  Manethu,  p.  61. 

HORUS,  a  king  of  Hgypt,  named  Haremhebi, 
who  reigned,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  dynasty.  His 
reign  has  been  placed  at  1661,  1455,  or  1446  B.C., 
but  it  probably  tell  about  1400  B.  c.  Although  the 
lists  of  Manetho  give  him  a  reign  of  36  or  38  years, 
no  higher  monumental  date  than  his  seventh  year 
has  been  hitherto  found.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  Amen  Ra,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
disk  or  sun  worshippers,  and  conquered  the  Baru- 
baru,  a  tribe  of  the  negroes  of  Kush  or  ./Ethiopia. 
The  most  southern  point  where  his  monuments  have 
been  found  is  Gebel-Addeh,  the  ancient  Amen-Heri, 
between  the  Wady  Haifa  and  lbsamlwuL  He  also 
embellished  Luxor  and  other  quarters  of  Thebes.  Fine 
statues  of  this  monarch  exist  at  Turin,  and  others  in 
the  British  Museum.  —  Brugsch,  Geographic  dts  Alien 
JZgyptem;  ChampoUion-  Figeac,  L'Egypte,  p.  319. 


HORVAT,  IsrvAif  (Stephen),  the  Hungarian 
Varro,  was  born  at  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  1784. 
From  early  youth  to  his  death  in  1346,  H.  con- 
secrated all  his  rare  abilities  to  historical  research, 
with  the  double  object  of  settling  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Magyars,  and  of  consoli- 
dating Hungarian  nationality  through  the  scientific 
development  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Among 
H.'s  published  works,  the  chief  merit  belongs  to 
his  Magyarorszdg  Tdsgydkeres  R(gi  NcwzetsfgcirGl 
(Primitive  Families  of  the  Hungarians,  Pesth,  1820), 
on  8vo  volume  of  moderate  size,  but  the  materials 
for  it  have  been  gathered  from  innumerable  rare 
manuscripts,  and  other  documents,  partly  foreign, 
partly  domestic.  It  is  a  monumental  work  in 
genealogy,  connecting  some  of  the  living  Hungarian 
families  with  the  chieftains  who  came  with  Arpftd 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  In  1814,  appeared 
at  Pesth,  Defence  of  the  Kings  Lewis  the  Great 
land  Mathias  Corvinus ;  in  1821,  two  volumes  of 
Answer*  to  the  Questions  on  Philology,  put  by  the 
National  Museum  at  Pesth  ;  in  1825,  Sketches  from 
the  Oldest  History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation  ;  in'  1828 
and  1829,  Researches  on  Biblical  Expressions,  Ac, 
H.  was  for  many  years  editor  of,  and  later,  chief 
contributor  to  the  Tudoft  Anyr  Gyuj  temtny,  or 
Scientific  Magazine. 

HOSE'A,  the  third  (in  the  order  of  time)  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
delivered  his  prophetical  message,  occordingto  the 
inscription  of  his  book,  during  the  reigns  ofUzziah, 
Jotham,  Aliaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judab,  and 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel.  Reckoning  even 
from  the  lost  year  of  Jeroboam's  reign  (about  785 
B.C.)  merely  to  the  first  of  Hezekiah's  (about  725 
B.  c),  his  career  must  thus  have  extended  over 
nearly  60  years;  but  most— especially  of  modem 
scholars— seem  inclined  to  regard  this  period  as 
improbably  long,  though  some  calculations  (e.g., 
Horsley's)  make  it  even  longer.  Whether  H. 
belonged  to  Judnh  or  Israel,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  ;  but  the  greatest  critics,  with  the 
exception  of  Manrer,  maintain  him  to  have  been  an 
Israelite.  His  prophecies,  which  are  mainly  directed 
against  Israel,  give  a  frightful  picture  of  shameless 
idolatry,  licentiousness,  intemperance,  falsehood, 
and  eager  inclination  towards  disadvantageous  and 
demoralising  foreign  alliances,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  period  of  anarchy 
and  vice  which  followed  the  luxurious  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II. 

HOSHUNGABA'D,  a  town  in  Central  India, 
stands  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda, 
in  lat  22"  44'  N.,  and  long.  77*  44'  E.  Its  district 
of  the  same  name  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territory,  belonging,  as  such,  to  the 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-western  Provinces.  It 
is  said  to  contain  1916  square  miles,  and  242,641 
inhabitants.  Besides  being  so  fertile  as  to  be 
styled  the  garden  of  the  country,  it  possesses 
abundance  ofexcellent  coal. 

HO'SIERY,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  refers  to  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  (hose) ;  but  in  its  more 
general  application,  it  comprises  all  knittedgoods, 
whether  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  use 
of  stockings  originated  in  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north,  and  probably  the  first  were  made  of  skins, 
and  subsequently  of  cloth ;  they  were  also,  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  made  all  in  one  piece 
with  the  trousers,  constituting  the  trunk-hose  of 
our  ancestors ;  but  these  garments  were  separated ; 
and  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented,  it  is  supposed 
in  Scotland,  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century.  Certain  it  is  that  knitted  stockings  found 
their  way  to  France  from  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  guild  of  stocking- knitters,  who 
chose  for  their  patron  saint  St  Fiacre  of  Scotland. 
In  15S9,  William  Lee,  of  Woodbridge,  Nottingham- 
shire, entirely  altered  the  hosiery  trade,  by  invent- 
ing the  knitting-frame  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  much  benefit  himself  from  it,  it  soon 
became  a  very  important  aid  to  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  During  the  Protectorate,  the  stock- 
ing-frame knitters  obtained  a  charter,  and  extended 
their  operations  through  the  provinces  of  England, 
but  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  monopoly,  which 
eventually  led  to  legal  proceedings,  by  which  the 
charter  was  set  aside  in  1753.  Since  that  time, 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  tho  stock- 
ing-frames, and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  four-fifths 
of  the  stockings  now  worn  through  the  world 
are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  this  vast 
work  is  produced,  will  be  described  under  Stocking- 
FRAME. 

Stockings  are  made  of  cotton,  of  worsted,  or  of 
cotton  and  worsted  mixed,  called  Angola,  and  of 
■ilk.  They  are  each  maxle  of  two  distinct  kinds. 
The  best  are  made  in  a  flat  web,  which  has  to  be 
sewn  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  it  is  so 
made  that  when  the  two  edges  are  brought  together 
at  the  back,  they  ^ive  the  form  of  the  calf.  The 
common  or  racked  stockings  are  woven  in  a  circular 
frame,  and  form  a  cylindrical  web  of  equal  width 
from  top  to  bottom ;  these  have  to  be  stretched  on 
boards  to  give  them  the  shape,  and  are  ironed  with 
hot  irons  whilst  on  the  board,  to  make  them  retain 
the  shajte  of  the  board.  The  foot  is  formed  by 
cutting  the  web  and  adding  a  small  niece  ' 
sole.  Nottinghamshire,  which  gave  birth 
inventor  of  the  stocking-fram 
the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain.  At  Belpcr,  in 
Derbyshire,  stockings  of  very  fine  qnality  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  cheaper  sorts  of  stockings,  gloves, 
singlets,  Ac,  are  made  in  Nottingham  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

HOSMER,  Harriot,  an  American  artist,  was 
born  at  Watcrtown,  Massachusetts,  in  1831.  As  she 
had  a  feeble  constitution,  her  father,  a  physician, 
encouraged  her  to  strengthen  it  by  out-uoor  exer- 
cises, and  she  became  an  adept  in  shooting,  riding, 
rowing,  skating,  and  swimming.  She  also  shewed  a 
talent'for  sculpture  by  modelling  figures  in  clay.  To 
prepare  herself  for  her  chosen  career,  she  studied 
anatomy,  first  with  her  father,  and  afterwards  at  the 
medical  college  at  St  Louis.  Returning  to  her  home 
in  1851,  she  modelled  her  first  work,  '  Hesper,'  which 
had  so  decided  a  success  that  she  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  she  became  the  pupU  of  Gibson.  In  his 
studio,  she  has  modelled  busts  of  'Daphne'  and 
'  Medusa,'  and  a  statue  of  *  (Enone '  for  a  gentleman 
of  St  Louis ;  and  the  much  admired  statue  of 
'  Beatrice  Oenci '  for  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city.  Her  statue  of  *  Puck '  has  been  honoured  by 
orders  for  copies  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Her  most 
ambitious  work,  finished  in  1859, 
statue  of  *  Zenohia  in  Chains.' 
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HO'SPICE,  the  name  given  to  the  pious  estab- 
lishments kept  up  by  the  monks  on  Borne  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance 
and  shelter  to  travellers.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
that  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  (see  Bernard,  Great 
St),  which  the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Valais  gained 
possession  of  in  1825,  and  afterwards  fitted  up  in  a 
comfortable  maimer.  A  hospice  likewise  existed  on 
St  Gothard  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  inhabited  not  by  monks,  but 
by  a  hospitaller,  who  entertains  travellers  gratia, 
and  accepts  no  remuneration  beyond  a  present 


Similar  establishments  are  found  on  Mont  Cenia, 
the  Simplon,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard. 

H08PITAL,  in  Law,  is-  used  in  England  to 
denote  an  eleemosynary  corporation  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  certain  descriptions  of  j*?rsous; 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  it  more  frequently  signifies  s 
mortification  or  endowment  for  the  education  u 
well  as  support  of  children.  In  both  countries,  it  is 
also  used,  ]>opular)y,  to  denote  an  institution  for  dis- 
pensing medical  assistance  to  the  poor  gratuitously. 

HOSPITAL,  Dames  of  the.  See  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

HOSPITALLERS,  charitable  brotherhoods 
founded  at  various  times  and  in  different  countries, 
for  the  care  of  tho  sick  in  hospitals.  The  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  mercy  is,  in  all 
these  brotherhoods,  superadded  to  the  ordinary 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  are 
common  to  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 
a  hospital  served  by  such  a  brotherhood  is  that  of 
Constance  in  the  1 3th  century. 

The  Knights  op  St  Jodn  of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.).  as 
also  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.),  were  originally 
hospitallers.  Tho  hospitallers  of  Our  Lady  of 
Christian  Charity  were  founded  near  Chalons  in  the 
end  of  the  13th  c,  by  Guy  de  Joinville ;  a  similar 
body  at  Paris  in  1294  ;  and  the  hospitallers  of  Our 
Lady  Delia  Seal  a  about  the  same  time  at  Siena 
The*  history  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  founded 
by  St  John  or  Goo,  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  There  are  many  other  local  institutes  or 
congregations,  all  of  which,  however,  recognise 
the  same  general  rules,  and  follow  the  same  general 
organisation. 

HOSPITALS  are  so  called  from  the  medieval 
hotpUia,  or  more  properly  the  class  of  hospitals 
established  very  generally  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  lejwrs,  whose  malady  was  one  of  the 
scourges  of  Europe.  These  leper  hospitals  were 
very  commonly  in  England  and  in  Scotland  called 
'Spitals;'  hence  the  frequency  of  such  names  of 
places  as  Suital,  Spitaifields,  Ac  The  leper 
hospitals,  and  other  kinds  of  the  old  hospitia, 
disaptieared  with  the  improvement  of  society,  and 
substitutes  for  them  on  a  broader  scale  began  to  be 
established  in  the  modern  form  of  hospitals.  Oi 
public  establishments  under  this  general  designa- 
tion, there  are  now,  as  is  commonly  known,  three 
distinct  classes  —hospitals  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  hospitals  for  the 
board  and  education  of  children,  and  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  permanent  board  of  poor  old 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Hospitals  of  these  aereral 
classes  are  numerous  and  on  a  munificent  scale  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  take  the  position  of 
leading  charities  in  the  country.  As,  in  the  present 
work,  the  more  remarkable  hospitals  receive  some 
notice  under  their  rcst>ective  heads,  we  need  here 
only  offer  a  few  general  observations. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  termed  Infirmaries. 
Under  whatever  designation,  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  now  established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  supported,  as  in  England,  on  a  principle  of 
charity,  or,  as  in  France,  chiefly  from  the  funds  ot 
the  state  or  the  civic  municipalities.  The  primary 
or  more  important  object  of  all  such  institutions 
is  to  mitigate  bodily  Buffering,  whether  that  araes 
from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  in  which  respect 
they  are  indispensable  as  a  refuge  to  all  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  private  medical  or  surgical  aid,  or 
as  a  convenient  means  of  succour  on  emergencies 
to  persons  of  every  rank  and  degree  of  ot 
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While  such  is  the  main  object  of  these  benevolent 
institutions,  they  are  in  numerous  instances  service- 
able as  schools  for  medicine  ami  surgery ;  as  such, 
do  university,  at  which  these  and  kindred  branches 
of  learning  are  taught,  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  the  adjunct  of  a  well-organised  ho&pital, 
where  professors  can  practically  educate  their  pupils 
by  (minting  out  varieties  of  disease  and  injuries, 
and  exemplifying  methods  of  treatment  Hence, 
the  best  specimens  of  hospitals  are  found  in  univer- 
sity towns — as  in  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and 
sonic  other  cities  famed  as  schools  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  older  of  the  London  hospitals  are, 
St  Thomas's,  1553 ;  St  Bartholomew's,  1546 ;  and 
Bethlehem,  1547.  A  considerable  accession  to  the 
number  took  place  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when 
society  became  alive  to  the  value  of  such  institu- 
tions. It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was  established  (1736). 
The  antiquity  of  British  hospitals  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  that  of  some  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  on  the  continent  The  Hotel 
Dicu  in  Paris,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
ancient  hospital  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  the  7th 
c_,  and  long  known  as  the  Maison  Dion,  received  the 
benefactions  of  successive  sovereigna  It  is  now 
conducted  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Houses  of  this 
kind  in  France  usually  receive  valuable  aid  from 
a  religious  sisterhood,  renowned  for  its  practical 
benevolence,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A  striking 
example  of  these  women's  unselfish  and  useful 
labours  is  furnished  at  the  great  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  hurt  at  Lyons,  where  the  entire  establish- 
ment—cooking, nursing,  dispensing  medicine,  Ac — 
is  gratuitously  conducted  by  them. 

In  London,  Paris,  and  other  large  seats  of  popula- 
tion, the  pressure  for  admission  by  patients,  and 
likewise  the  necessity  for  classifying  and  properly 
attending  to  large  numbers,  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  for  special  departments  of 
medical  practice.  Thus,  besides  the  general  hospi- 
tals, there  are  now  lying-in  hospitals,  ophthalmic 
hospitals,  consumptive  hospitals,  children's  hospi- 
tals. Ac. — each  with  its  peculiar  accommodation, 
and  its  appropriate  staff  of  officials.  Independently 
of  these,  there  are  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  maladies,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  St  Luke's 
in  London,  and  the  establishments  in  Paris,  known 
as  Hospices,  are  exam  plea  To  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions belong  Lunatic  Asylums  (q.  v.),  also  asylums 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  naturally  imbe- 
cile children ;  these  last,  though  in  ot>eration  for 
some  time  in  France  and  Switzerland,  being  but  of 
recent  establishment  in  Great  Britain.  To  all  these 
institutions  under  civil  administration,  are  to  be 
sadded  those  hospitals  which  are  maintained  by 
the  English,  French,  and  other  governments  for  the 
military  and  naval  services. 

No  part  of  the  social  economy  of  European 
countries  is  so  perfect  in  its  organisation,  so  purely 
kiumanc,  and  so  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  . 
promiscuous  charity,  as  the  institution  of  publio 
liospitals  or  infirmaries.  As  means  of  relief  and  ] 
stchools  of  medicine,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely 
ct.x-ential  to  every  dense  community ;  not  the  least 
of  their  valuable  qualities  being  that,  by  their 
prompt  and  liberal  action,  they  interpose  to  stem 
contagious  distempers  which,  if  unchecked  on  their 
outbreak,  might  visit  and  decimate  families  who  are 
fjar  removed  above  the  need  of  gratuitous  medical 
•attendance.  On  this  latter  ground,  as  well  as  from 
■sentiments  of  benevolence,  the  hospitals  or  infir- 
maries of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the 
objects  of  much  solicitude  to  the  general  com- 
rr>  unity  ;  it  being  customary  for  wealthy  individuals 
fco  bequeath  sums  towards  their  support,  and  for 


public  subscriptions  and  church  collections  to  b» 
made  for  them  annually.  In  some  cases,  besides  the 
infirmaries  so  miscellaneously  sustained,  hospital! 
are  erected  and  maintained  wholly  by  endowment 

A  leading  ]>eculiarity  of  medical  hospitals  is  their 
good  order  and  cleanliness.  They  are  mostly  large 
edifices,  and  though,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
best  placed  in  airy  situations,  they  are  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  usually  situated  in  the  neighbourhoods 
where  they  are  i>articularly  required.  Internally 
they  are  arranged  in  wants,  each  under  its  own 
nurses,  with  general  superintendents,  and  a  suitable 
body  of  servants.  Being  o]>en  night  and  day  to 
receive  pressing  cases,  there  is  a  resident  surgeon 
with  assistants  constantly  in  attendance.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  quiet,  decorous  conduct,  exclusion 
of  intoxicants  and  of  miscellaneous  visitors,  are 
among  the  points  princijially  attended  to  by  the 
managers. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  parish  of  Marylebone, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  general 
hospital  in  England.  It  is  a  Large  building,  dis- 
)>osed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  which  admits  of 
thorough  ventilation  in  all  the  passages.  It  com- 
prehends 310  beds,  of  which  120  are  for  medical,  and 
190  for  surgical  cases.  Three  wards  are  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  26  pot  r  women  affected  with 
cancer,  a  class  of  cases  when  seenungly  incurable 
not  usually  admitted  into  general  hospitals.  The 
staff  consists  of  three  physicians,  who  take  charge 
of  the  medical  cases  in  the  wards ;  a  physician* 
accoucheur,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women  and  infants,  and  who  super* 
intends  the  working  of  the  maternity  department : 
four  surgeons,  who  take  charge  of  the  surgical 
patients ;  and  assistant-physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  take  care  of  out-patients.  Resident  house* 
surgeons  and  an  apothecarv  with  assistants,  attend 
to  all  emergencies  in  the  absence  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  summon  them  if  necessary.  Attached 
to  the  hospital  are  a  chaplain  and  secretary.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons,  who  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  act  as  professors  in  the  medical  college. 
The  management  is  conducted  by  governors,  and 
a  medical  and  weekly  committee.  In  and  out  door 
patients  are  admitted  by  letters  of  recommendation 
from  governors  or  subscribers  to  the  funds,  but 
in  cases  of  cancer  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  in 
eases  of  emergency,  the  recommendation  is  dispensed 
with.  The  annual  numlier  of  patients  received 
into  the  hospital  is  about  2100,  and  18,000  receive 
attendance  at  their  own  homes.  No  lying-in 
jiatients  are  now  admitted  into  the  hospital,  rat 
about  800  poor  women  are  yearly  delivered  at  their 
own  dwellings,  by  pupils  and  midwives,  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician-accoucheur.  The  total 
expense  incurred  is  less  than  £11,000,  of  which  more 
than  a  half  is  from  endowment,  and  the  remainder 
from  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  miscel- 
laneous collections.  A  separate  fund  is  provided 
to  assist  poor  patients  leaving  the  hospital,  who 
'  may  be  deficient  in  clothing  or  other  necessaries. 

As  in  some  degree  allied  or  auxiliary  to  hospitals, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  establishments  deserving 
notice.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  are  public  Dia~ 
pessaries,  where,  at  stated  hours,  medical  advice 
and  medicines  are  given  gratis  to  applicants ;  and 
though  like  other  forms  of  charity  liable  to  abuses 
it  is  allowed  that  these  institutions  are  of  much, 
value  in  the  midst  of  poor  communities,  and  also, 
like  hospitals,  are  a  means  of  staying  the  course  of 
contagious  distcmjiera.  The  other  institutions  to 
be  noticed  are  those  called  in  France  JUauoiw  de 
SantA,  These  establishments  are  private  hospitals 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
able  and  disposed  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  board  and 
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medkuil  or  surgical  attendance.  A  common  charge 
is  fiom  three  to  five  francs  a  day.  Under  the 
n&mc-  of  SanatoriuvL,  an  attempt  ha*  been  made  to 
introduce  this  kind  of  institution  into  England, 
■where,  however,  from  various  circumstance*,  includ- 
ing the  generally  good  liome-accominodntion  of  the 
middle  and  sub-middle  classes,  the  institution  has 
Dot  become  bo  popular  as  it  is  in  Paris. 

Hosi-itals  for  the  tward  and  education  of  the 
young  are  more  varied  in  character  and  more 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  largo 
and  handsome  buddings,  placed  in  salubrious  situa- 
tions in  the  environs  of  cities,  some  are  specially 
adapted  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  and  less  frequently 
they  are  for  both  ;  some  are  maintained  by  endow- 
ments from  deceased  benefactors,  some  by  funds 
connected  with  trade  incorporations,  and  some  by 
casual  donations  and  subscriptions.  The  oldest,  and 
those  on  the  most  munificent  scale,  arc  of  the  class 
first  mentioned;  as,  for  example,  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  Donald- 
son's Hospital  Edinburgh,  belongs  to  this  class  ;  and 
so  likewise  doe*  the  Girard  College.  Philadelphia, 
which  costing  for  construction  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  giving  accommodation  t>  upwards  of  SOI) 
orphans,  is  not  excelled  in  point  of  architectural 
grandeur,  or  in  munificence  of  private  endowment, 
by  any  European  hospital  for  children.  In  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  similarity  of  arrangements.  The  inmates 
are  assume" I  to  lie  orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents 
in  reduced  circumstance* ;  they  arc  admitted  at 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  kept  till  about 
fourteen  ;  they  receive  gratuitous  board  and  educa- 
tion within  the  establishment;  and  they  wear  a 
uniform  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  directors — the 
dress  being  in  some  instances  tn  England  antiquated 
and  ridiculous.  There  is  ordinarily  a  keen  com- 
petition among  parents  and  guardians  to  procure  the 
admission  of  children  into  these  hospitals,  for  the 
benefit  to  be  secured  is  deemed  equal  to  a  gift  of 
£200  to  £500.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
charity,  to  call  it  so,  is  frequently  abused.  As 
residence  witliin  such  establishments  for  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  years,  interrupted  only  by  holidays, 
involves  a  withdrawal  to  that  extent  from  the 
family  circle,  serious  objections  have  lately  been 
taken  to  the  marked  and  necessary  deficiency  of 
hospital  training.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  from 
their  pauperising  tendency,  hospitals  for  children 
are  suffering  in  public  estimation ;  and  extended  in 
numln-r  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  as  they  are  in 
Edinburgh  and  some  other  places,  are  remonstrated 
against  as  being  inconsistent  with  a  sound  social 
•conomy. 

Hospitals  for  indigent  old  men  and  women  arc 
found  in  several  European  countries,  but  nowhere 
are  they  so  common  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  where  begging  is  rigorously  proscribed 
by  the  |»olice,  and  almsgiving  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  rate*  for  support  of  the  poor.  The  work- 
houses for  the  reception  of  jiarish  paupers  arc  the 
humblest  variety  of  these  hospitia,  though  as  seen 
in  some  parts  of  England  ami  Scotland,  they  are 
on  a  vast  scale  of  accommodation,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  unions  or  clusters  of  parishes.  Consider- 
ably above  these  in  point  of  comfort  and  liberality 
of  management,  are  the  hospitals  endowed  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  incorporations  for  ]>ersons  who  once 
occupied  a  respectable  position,  and  have  tlirough 
misfortunes  lapsed  into  decayed  circumstances. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  note  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  one  or  more  of  this  species  of  hospital ; 
the  claim  for  admission  being  ordinarily  a  privilege 
of  local  burgesses  or  members  of  incorporated 


crafts.  Analogous  to  this  class  of  institutions  are 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  sii]KTannuated  niannen 
I  connected  with  the  lloval  Navy,  and  the  Military 
Hospital  Chelsea.  In  England  there  are  numerous 
establishment*  called  Alms  Houses.  These  are  of  the 
nature  of  hospitals  for  indigent  men  and  women  of 
res|iectable  character,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  all  living  in  ward*  under  one  roof,  the 
inmate*  are  each  provided  with  a  small  dwelling  for 
him  or  herself,  and  receive  the  means  of  sejxmte 
livelihood.  These  establishments,  consisting  of 
cluster*  of  neat  suiajl  cottages  in  contiguity,  or  of 
separate  dwellings  gnuqied  m  the  form  of  a  spacioai 
building,  al»ound  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  where 
they  afford  pleasing  examples  of  the  munificence 
of  o'wlont  benefactors,  and  incorporated  city  com- 
panies. At  St  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  at 
Coventry,  there  are  Alms  Houses  curious  iroa 
their  antiquity  and  external  appearance.  The 
noblest  example  of  this  class  of  institutions  is  the 
Charter- House,  London,  described  in  the  present 
work.  w.  a 

H08PITALS,  Military,  establishment*  for  the 
reception  of  the  Bick  and  wounded  of  an  army. 
The  smallest  is  the  Kegimeutal  Hospital,  under  the 
medical  officers  of  the  regiment ;  next,  there  is  the 
Divisional  Hospital,  presided  over  by  staff  medical 
officers,  for  the  beuetit  of  all  the  con«s  in  the 
division  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  General  Hospital 
applicable  to  the  whole  force.  In  these  hospital*, 
the  medical  officers  are  resj>onsiMc  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  all  purely  "medical 
functions.  With  regard  to  discipline,  inspections, 
and  other  mill  tan*  duties,  the  princqial  medical 
officer  is  responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the 
regiment  or  division,  who  in  his  turn  is  answerable 
to  the  general-in-chief  for  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
in  hi*  command.  Soldier*  while  in  hospital  are 
subjected  to  a  stoppage  of  9<£  a  day  from  their  psy 
if  abroad,  lOd.  if  at  home.  The  amount  of  these 
stop'-agea  for  1862  was  All  1,000,  in  addition  to 
which  the  military  hospitals  were  estimated  to  cost 
the  country  £101,819.  There  are  several  law 
military  hospitals  at  home — e.  g.,  Netley  (q.  v.), 
Fort  Pitt  for  lunatic  soldier*,  \armouth,  Ac.  In 
the  French  army  the  service  of  the  Field  Hospitals 
forms  part  of  the  intendance  of  the  army,  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  being  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  intendant-generaL 

HOSPITALS,  Naval,  establishment*  for  the 
cure  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  They  are  served 
by  naval  medical  officers,  and  if  at  home,  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline,  have  each  a  captain -superin- 
tendent, ami  one  or  more  lieutenants.  The  only 
naval  hospitals  at  home  which  are  at  present  kept 
up  are  at  Haslar  (q.  v.)  and  Plymouth ;  but  abroad 
there  arc  such  establishments  at  Malta,  Bermuda. 
Halifax,  Jamaica,  the  Cape,  and  Rong  kong.  Tbe 
anaual  cost  of  the  staff  for  naval  hospitals  amounts 
to  about  £20,000. 

HO'SPODAR  is  the  title  now  usually  given  to 
the  governors  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Formerly, 
they  were  called  by  the  Turks,  Bey*  ;  by  the  Slaves, 
Wojewods.   The  latter  title  is  frequently  givm  w 
connection  with  that  of  hospodar,  the  term  wi»j«-w«d 
signifying  the  right  and  dignity  of  leading  tk» 
1  army  (being  thus  identical   with   Duke),  whik 
.  hospodar  (gospodar,  gospod,  gospodin,  in  the  var-oui 
,  Slavonic  dialects)  means  simply,  master  (d'uniuu*^ 
■'  Formerly,  the  Lithuanian  princes  were  likewise 
j  called  hoapwlara,  and  the  Polish  kings,  down  to  the 
time  of  Sobieski,  assumed  this  title  in  their  <i idio- 
matic negotiations  with  Russia.     Gonudnr  (nd<r, 
,  monarch)  is  even  now  the  titVe  if  tbe  E-upvrur 
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of  Russia,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  signifies 
master.   See  Moldavia,  Wallachia. 

HOST  (Lat*  hostia,  a  victim),  the  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  consecrated  bread 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  so  called  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  of  that  church,  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a 'sacrifice,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The 
host  in  the  Latin  Church  is  a  thin  circular  disc 
of  unleavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  and 
generally  bearing  some  emblematic  device,  as  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Lamb,  or  some  words  or  initials  of 
▼<rrds  having  reference  to  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  as  well  as  in  the 
rarious  Protestant  communities,  the  Eucharist  is 
celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  only  differing  from 
ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  finer  quality  ;  and  one 
of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  West  alleged 
by  Michael  Cerularius  was  the  western  practice  of 
using  nnleavened  bread.  The  Greek  and  Protestant 
controversialisU  allege  that,  in  tho  early  church, 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that 
oar  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  SupjM-r,  enquoyed  the 
same.  Even  the  learned  Cardiual  Bona,  and  the 
Jesuit  Sirmond,  are  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  most 
Roman  divines,  with  the  gnat  Mabillon  at  their 
head,  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  especially  for  its  conformity 
with  the  institution  of  our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
paschal  supper,  at  which  '  he  took  bread,  anil  blessed, 
sod  brake  it,'  none  other  than  the  unleavened  was 
admissible  (Exod.  xii.  8,  15;  Levit  xxiii.  5).  See 
Klee's  Dogmatik,  uL  190. 

HOST,  Jens  Kkaom,  a  Danish  historian,  born  at 
St  Thomas,  15th  September  177*2,  and  died  26th 
if  arch  1844.  The  great  aim  of  hia  literary  career 
was  to  create  a  conviction  of  their  unity  among  the 
Scandinavian  nations.  With  this  view,  he  established, 
in  company  with  Nycrup,  Pram,  and  Baggesen,  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society,  which  originated  the 
journal  entitled  the  Scandinavian  MuMrum.  His 
most  imj>ortaut  work  is  Count  Strum*'*  ami  hi* 
Ministry  (3  vols.  Copenh.  1824),  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  delineate,  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
manner,  the  events  of  that  singular  period  in  Danish 
history.  Among  his  other  writings  are:  Seensl-e 
Blade;  Eujthrosynr  ;  Dannora;  A  Sired  ish  Grammar 
end  Dictionary  for  Dana;  Lecture*  on  Ote  Suvdish 
Lanauage  and  Poetry;  Lift  and  Government  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  Memorial*  of  the  Life  and 
Government  of  Christian  VII.;  and  History  of  the 
Danish  Monarchy  under  Christian  VII. 

HO'STAGE  (through  the  French  6ta^  (ostage), 
from  the  Latin  ol>ses),  one  given  in  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  conditions.  When  a  town  capitu- 
lates, victors  and  vanquished  usually  give  into  the 
custody,  oue  of  the  other,  several  officers,  as  pledges 
that  each  jwrty  will  duly  carry  out  the  terms  stipu- 
lated. When  the  terms  arc  fulfilled,  the  hostages  are 
exchanged;  but  if  the  terms  be  evaded,  the  opjiosite 
side  holds  the  right  to  put  to  death,  or  otherwise 
punish,  the  hostages  in  its  possession.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  add  that,  in  modern  civilised  warfare,  the 
circumstances  would  have  to  be  very  remarkable 
indeed  to  be  held  to  justify  so  cruel  a  measure  as  the 
execution  of  a  hostage. 

HOST  I' LIU  S,  Trjixus,  grandson  of  Hostus 
Hnstilius,  the  champion  of  Rome  in  the  first  war 
with  the  Sabines,  succeeded  Jfuma  Pompilius  on  the 
throne  of  Rome,  670  B.  c  According  to  Livy  and 
other  writers,  H.  made  the  famous  arrangement,  by 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  with  the  Curiatii,  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  supremacy  between  Rome 
\nd  Alba,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
he  fought  against  Fidensa  and  Veii.  and  conquered 
tauae  c-.ties,  destroyed  Alba,  and  removed  the  inhabi- 


tants to  Rome,  giving  them  Mount  Cseliua  to  dwell 
on,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Sabines.  As  he 
grew  old,  he  became  more  pacific  in  his  inclinations, 
and  determined  to  attend  more  diligently  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  he  had  too  long  provoked 
them  by  his  negligence  to  be  forgiven,  so  that, 
when  he  wished  to  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  the 
god  consumed  H.  ami  his  house  with  fire,  about 
638  B.C.  According  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  &c,  there 
are  glimpses  of  a  distinct  personality  in  the  legend 
of  H.,  unlike  those  of  Romulus  and  Xuma,  which 
are  merely  jiersonihcations  of  the  two  principal 
stages  of  a  nation's  growth. 

HOTBED,  a  heap  of  fermenting  matter,  co?«cM 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  generally  surmounUd 
with  a  frame,  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  which 
require  more  than  the  natural  heat  of  the  climate 
and  season,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  the 
hothouse  necessary.  The  heat  is  the  result  of 
fermentation.  Hotbeds  not  being  expensive,  are 
in  very  general  use  ;  as  for  growing  melons,  and,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Brituiu,  cucumbers,  for  raising 
ornamental  plants  from  seed  in  spring,  to  be  planted 
in  the  ojien  ground  as  summer  advances,  &c  The 
material  mostly  used  is  stable-dung,  or  a  mixture 
of  horse-dung  and  litter  ;  but  tanners'  bark,  leaves, 
the  waste  of  flax,  cotton,  or  woollen  factories,  &c, 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  The  heat  of  a 
very  rapid  fermentation  being  too  great,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  be  over  before  the  hotbed  is  planted ; 
and  it  is  usual,  on  this  account,  to  prepare  the 
materials  for  some  time  before  it  is  formed.  A  hot- 
bed is  made  highest  at  the  back,  sloping— in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world — towards  the  south. 
The  bed  extends  on  all  sides  six  inches  or  thereby 
beyond  the  frame,  which  has  a  movable  glass  sash 
or  sashes,  according  to  its  size.  The  thickness  of 
the  hotbed,  and  of  the  earth  upon  it,  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  pun  wise  intended,  aud  the  degree  of 
heat  required  When  the  heat  decreases,  it  is  lor 
some  purposes  necessary  to  keep  it  up  by  linings  of 
the  same  material  as  the  hotbed,  added  to  the  sides 
of  it.  The  sashes  of  hotl*sds  must  be  partially 
removed  during  the  day,  to  permit  ventilation  aud 
the  escape  of  vapour. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building  intended  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  exotic  plants  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  ripen  air.  The  tenn  is  sometimes 
employed  to  include  even  the  green-house  and  con- 
servatory, but  more  gem-rally  it  is  applied  to  those 
buildings  in  which  artificial  heat  is  kept  up  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  Bark-stove  (q.  v.),  Dry- 
stove  (q.  v.),  forcing-houses,  pinery,  peach-house.  Ac 
Hothouses  resemble  green-houses  in  their  general 
form  and  structure,  and  with  most  of  the  same 
varieties  in  both.  It  is  iuqiortant  that  they  have  a 
good  ex|M>8iire,  so  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible ;  and  the  free  admission 
of  air  to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  require- 
ments of  climate,  is  very  advantageous.  The  oldest 
mode  of  heating  hothouses  is  by  furnaces  and  flues; 
the  other  modes  practised  are  by  steam,  or  by  hot 
water  led  through  the  house  in  tubes,  and  by  hot 
air  admitted  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Into 
the  details  of  these  modes,  we  cannot  enter. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  small  village  in  Arkansas, 
United  States,  America,  53  miles  west-by-south  of 
Little  Rock,  and  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
to  the  hot  springs  which  give  the  name  to  the 
village  and  the  county.  Fifty  springs,  from  110°  to 
lSO^F.,  break  out  from  the  west  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  flow  into  a  creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Wachita  river,  six  miles  distant.  There  are  also  cold 
chalybeate  springs,  much  frequented,  and  Bulpliiu 
I  springs,  in  the  same  county. 
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order  to  tne  production  01  nuer  kinds  ot  trait  than  a  smiuJer  scale  in  the  ditferent  pr 

**>uld  otherwise  be  expected  in  the  climate.    The  and  gained  a  good  standing  in  natioi 

flues  are  led  as  obliquely,  and  make  as  many  turns  it  spread  to  Scotland  ;  the  inns  of 

from  right  to  left  as  are  consistent  with  their  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  a,  wen 


HOT  H  ALLS,  or  FLUED  WALLS,  in  Garden-  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  some  other  cities,  the  substantial 
Ing,  are  walla  furnished  with  furnaces  nnd  flues,  in  aud  well-managed  English  inn  was  imitated  on 
order  to  the  production  of  finer  kinda  of  fruit  than  a  smaller  scale  in  the  different  provincial  town*, 

national  usage  before 
*  which,  even  np 
were  on  a  meagre 

drawing  well,  so  that  as  little  heat  as  possible  may  scale  of  accommodation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
escape  by  the  chimney,  and  as  much  as  possible  call  to  mind  more  than  a  few  of  the  interesting 
may  be  expended  on  the  wall.  The  heat  is  applied  old  inns  in  London,  all  celebrated  leas  or  more 
chiefly  during  spring.  At  that  season,  also,  mov-  from  their  respective  signs:  the  Angel  at  St 
able  glazed  frames,  or  sometimes  mere  screens,  are  Clement  Danes,  and  Angel  at  Islington ;  the  Bdi, 
placed  in  front  of  the  walla  j  Warwick   Lane,  Newgate  Street ;  Belle  Samgt, 

HO  TCHPOT  a  phrase  used  in  English  law  to  Ludgate  Hill  i  Bull  and  MoutJi,  St  MartinVle-Grand ; 
denote  that  where  one  child  lias  already  received  an  £ our  S™?*>  B>«hopsgate  Street ;  Saracen's  Head, 
advancement  out  of  the  father's  personal  estate,  j  ^»ow  gill;  Golden  Cross Charing  Cross ;  W W 
that  child  must  bring  such  sum  into  hotchpot  Wfore  Horse,  t  etter  Lane ;  and  J  abard  (now  / albot).  South- 
he  will  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  other  chUdren,  .  For  brief  notices  of  these  and  others,  sec 

under  the  statute  of  distributions,  after  the  fathers  c  V  London,  by  J  Tunba.    For  themort 

d.ath.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  has  got  money  P«\tlie  old  inns  of  London  Westminster,  and  South, 
from  the  father  to  place  him  in  business,  &c.,  !  w*rk-  consisted  of  a  building  round  a  courtyard, 
must  treat  that  as  a  payment  to  account  of  his  £!tered  t™™  the  street  by  a  wide  cove^  pasoce. 
Kbarc  at  the  father's  death.  A  similar,  but  not  lb«  ground-floor  was  d.apoeed  as  stable*,  kitchen*, 
identical  doctrine  exists  in  Scotland  under  the  a.nd  other  °™<*>  ^  aJarSei  ^J*™'™*' 
name  of  Collatios  (q.  v.).  ,  abore'  ™, the  1?Mer  »P*«*mente  and  bedrooms, 

,  I  these  last  all  opening  on  hanging  wooden  gallents, 

HOTE'L,  originally  Hostel,  or  TTostelrie,  a  French  ,  whence  the  inmates  could  look  down  on  the  busy 
term  applied  to  an  inn,  or  house  for  the  temporary  scene  of  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  courtyard 
accommodation  of  travellers.  The  term,  however,  beneath.  Some  specimens  of  these  old  inns  with 
is  also  applied  in  France  to  the  town  mansion  of  open  galleries  still  survive.  Such  was  the  Tabard, 
a  distinguished  jieraonage,  and  in  like  manner  the  renowned  as  the  hostelrie  from  which  Chauccri 
word  inn  was  at  one  time  indifferently  used  in  :  pdgrims  set  out  for  Canterbury.  There  is  reason 
England  to  signify  the  town  residence  of  a  great  to  believe  that  this  form  of  construction  was 
man.  The  name  jjostelrie  was  applietl  by  Chaucer  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  ancient  Roman 
to  a  public  inn,  and  till  a  more  recent  period  it  villas,  which  consisted  of  buildings  round  a  series 
was  similarly  used  in  Scotland.  From  its  general  of  courtyards ;  hence,  also,  the  form  of  French 
use  comes  the  designation  hoBtler,  which  originally  ,  hotels,  public  and  private.  Modern  Italy  has 
signified  the  keeper  of  the  inn  or  hostel  Only  in  |  examples  of  inns  of  this  form.  We  may  allude 
recent  times  has  the  si 


significant  old  English  word  !  particularly  to  the  H6tel  de  Vilfe  at  Milan,  and 


inn  l»een  eclipsed  by  the  reintroduction  of  hostel, 
under  the  softened  form  of  hoteL 

An  account  of  inns  ancient  and  modern,  under 


the  Afbertfo  delle  Due  Torri  at  Verona;  this  but 
having  hanging  galleries  round  a  courtyard  in 
precisely  the  old  English  stvle. 


whatever  designation,  would  form  an  interesting  i  Of  the  character  and  management  of  the  inns  of 
chapter  in  social  history.    The  Carnvansarai  |q.  v.)  England,  with  their  offers  of  'entertainment  to 


of  the  East  is  the  most  ancient  species  of  inn 
of  which  there  is  any  notice.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  improve  on  the  quality  of  these 

oriental  establishments.  Their  inus,  if  worthy  I  quious  waiters,  the  bouncing  cha 
of  the  name,  were  little  better  than  receptacles  hostler  who  takes  the  traveller's 


man  ami  horse,'  we  are  favoured  with  innumer- 
able glimpses  in  the  fictions  of  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  and  others— the  jolly  hostess,  the  obse- 

hambermaids,  th« 
nag,  and  above 


for  humble  classes  of  wayfarers,  or  places  where  j  all  the  garrulous  host  who,  when  invited,  gives  his 
cooked  food  and  wine  were  disused  to  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  stranger.  Along  their  highways,  the 
Romans  gave  encouragement  to  these  primitive 
varieties  of  inns ;  the  best  of  such  establishments 
being  called  eaujwna.  or  tal»m>a  diversoria,  while 
those  of  an  inferior  kind  were  known  as  /)o/»i«<B, 
of  which  some  specimens  have  been  disclosed  at 
Pompeii 

The  duties  of  hospitality  and  also  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  long  posti»oned  the  introduction  of 
regular  inns.  In  medieval  times,  the  castles  of  the 
barons  offered  shelter  with  straw,  and  sometimes 
food,  to  the  wayfarer  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  there  are  traditions  to  the  effect  that  to  ]>ass 
some  of  these  strongholds  without  calling  to  render 
obeisance,  and  receive  the  hospitality  of  the  owner, 
was  deemed  an  insult  But  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments, great  and  small,  scattered  over  every 
part  of  Christendom,  formed  the  chief  horpitia  (see 
Hospice).  With  the  general  improvement  of 
society  and  the  increasing  concourse  of  travellers 
came  "the  modern  inn,  or  professional  hospitium,  at 
which  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  was  affo*led 
as  a  matter  of  busineas.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did 
this  class  of  establishments  so  soon  attain  to  a  deter- 


minate and  resiK-ctable  character  as  in  England. 
Growing  first  into  importance  in  London,  York, 


comiiany  to  his  guests,  tells  them  the  news,  and 
at  dinner,  according  to  use  and  wont,  places  the 
first  dish  on  the  table.  See  Dr  Syntax? »  Tour  in 
Search  of  the  Picturesque,  illustrated  by  Rowland- 
son,  for  some  humorous  delineations  of  inn-usagea. 
The  great  personal  comfort  and  independence 
of  feeling  enjoyed  in  English  inns  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  literature.  Archbishop  Leighton, 
who  died  1684,  in  the  Bell,  Warwick  Lane,  'often 
used  to  say,  that  if  ho  were  to  choose  a  place 
to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn  ;  it  looking  like  a 
pilgrim's  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noiae  and  confusion 
of  it  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired.' — Burnet's 
Own  Times.  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  as  is  well 
known,  expatiates  on  the  delights  of  an  English  inn ; 
on  one  occasion,  as  related  by  BoswelL  repeating 
with  great  emotion  Shenstone's  lines  : 

•Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  mav  have  btxn, 
»ik  he  still*  h 


May  sigh  to  think 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

English  inns  have  not  lost  their  reputation  for 
comfort  and  the  attention  paid  to  guests ;  but  the 
almost  entire  alteration  in  the  methods  of  travel- 
ling by  the  introduction  of  railways  has  left  them 
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xuiderably  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Except  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  they  have 
been  superseded  by  hotels— that  is,  houses  of  a  more 
pretentious  kind.    The  better  classes  of  these  hdtels 
contain  private  parlours  for  families  or  individuals 
who  choose  to  be  alone,  also  a  large  apartment  for 
travellers  generally.    Houses  frequented  by  com- 
mercial travellers  have  a  room  set  apart  for  this 
class  of  customers.    The  plan  of  taking  meals  at 
a  taUe-<Fh6te  has  not  hitherto  made  much  progress 
in  England,  as  if  it  were  somehow  contrary  to  the 
national  reserve  and  exclusiveness.    The  marked 
defect  in  the  modern  hotels  in  London  and  else- 
where in  England  consists  in  their  insufficient  size. 
The  greater  number  &ro  merely  private  houses 
transformed  for  the  purpose,  and  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  swollen  dimensions  of  railway  traffic. 
The  truth  is,  the  establishment  of  inns  or  hotels 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  has  not  hitherto  Iteen 
looked  to  as  a  profitable  investment  for  a  large 
capital     The  business  of  innkeeping  has  been 
thought  a  httle  derogatory,  and  few  except  old 
waiters,  who  had  realised  some  money  by  their 
lervices,  embarked  in  the  business.    On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  trade  of  hdtel-kecping  enjoys 
a  considerably  higher  social  status.    A  large  capital 
Ls  invested,  the  keeper  or  manager  is  a  man  of  local 
note,  and  the  waiters  or  yar^on*  are  young  men  w  ho 
follow  the  business  as  a  profession  in  which  they 
expect  to  rise  by  their  diligence  ami  acquirements. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  oxirpon  is  much  above  the 
English  waiter  in  his  aims.    He  voluntarily  under- 
goes a  kind  of  curriculum  of  education,  by  loss- 
mg  from  the  hdtela  of  otic  country  to  those  of 
another,  and  does  not  consider  himself  proficient 
till  he  8]**aks  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English ; 
at  the  very  least,  if  of  German  birth,  speaking 
French  with  fluency.     Some  good  and  capacious 
hotels,  built  distinctly  as  such,  have  lately  been 
established  at   the  principal  railway  termini  in 
London,  also  at  Dover  and  a  few  other  places. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  hdtels  of  England  are 
far  behind  the  new  high-class  hotels  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  nor  do  we  know  of  auy  English  hdtel  which 
approaches  in  grandeur  or  extent  to  the  H6td  de 
Louvre  in  Paris,  the  MttrofXtle  at  Geneva,  or  to 
tome  of  the  magnificent  hotels  at  Hamburg.  But 
while  we  now  write  (186*2),  projects  are  on  foot 
to  build  several  hotels  in  London  worthy  of  the 
place,  and  corresponding  to  the  vastuess  of  modern 
demands. 

In  England,  the  hotel  system  of  living  is  simply 
that  of  paying  for  what  is  called  for,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  charge  per  diem  for  the  rooms 
which  are  occupied ;  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  this  plan  is  so  far  modified  by  the  plan  of 
dining  at  a  table  d'hote,  which  lessens  the  general 
expenses.  Both  in  English  and  continental  hdtels, 
the  charge  for  attendance  is  now  made  explicitly  in 
the  bill,  a  very  grateful  improvement.  The  ordinary 
hdtels  in  all  j>artj»  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
licensed  by  magistrates  to  sell  wines,  spirits,  and 
other  excisable  liquors,  and  therefore  come  under 
the  category  of  imblic-houses  open  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  police.  In  the  higher-class  hotels, 
however,  the  supply  of  liquors  is  confined  to  the 
resident  guests;  and  it  is  only  in  the  others  that 
drink  is  sold  as  in  taverns.  See  Tavern.  Latterly, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of  houses,  some  of 
them  on  a  considerable  scale,  known  as  Temjieranct 
H4ud«,  which  have  no  licence,  and  do  not  supply 
any  excisable  liquors.  Sec  Temperance  Movement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
system  of  hdtels  has  taken  a  peculiar  turn.  The 
•idtels  are  built  for  the  purpose,  and  usually  very 
large ;  with  few  exceptions  they  are  conducted  as 


boarding-houses  on  the  plan  of  charging  so  much 
per  diem,  everything  included  excej)tmg  liquor, 
which  is  obtainable  in  a  large  drinking-room  called 
the  bar.  A  common  charge  is  about  10*.  6d.  sterling 
a  day.  All  the  meals  are  given  with  liberal  pro- 
fnsion  in  the  table-d'hdte  fashion ;  and  as  absence 
from  these  entertainments — to  dine  with  a  friend, 
for  example— makes  no  difference  of  charge,  the 
system,  though  simple  and  adapted  to  a  constant 
flow  of  customers,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Elegant  in  their  architecture,  and  spacious  and 
commodious  in  their  interior  arrangements,  the 
American  hdtels  are  got  up  at  great  expense,  as 
may  be  judged  from  their  extensive  accommo- 
dation, which  ranges  from  ISO  to  800  rooms.  The 
Astor  Uounf,  the  i>t  Xichoiat,  and  the  Metropolitan, 
at  New  York,  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  of  these  establishments.  The  system  of 
American  hdtels  is  generally  followed  in  the,  British 
colonies.  w.  c, 

HOTTENTOT  COUNTRY,  a  region  of  South 
Africa,  stretches  indefinitely  to  the  N.  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Bechuauas  and  Kafirs  on  the  E.  In  E.  long,  it  extends 
between  15°  and  '11* ;  and  in  S.  lat.  between  31"  and 
some  line  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
This  territory  is  but  of  little  value.  Its  principal 
river,  the  Orange,  is  almost  useless  for  navigation; 
and  though  here  aud  there  well  wooded,  yet  the 
surface  is  chiefly  an  arid  desert.  The  oidy  examples 
of  civilisation,  are  to  be  found  in  several  missionary 
establishments. 

HO'TTEN  TOTS  is  the  name  generally  given  by 
Europeans  to  a  singular  race  of  people,  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  now  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  and  about 
the  English  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Hottentot  is  uncertain. 
Some  think  it  is  of  Dutch  origin  ;  a  word  coined  by 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  convey  by  the  sounds 
Hot  ew  Tot,  Hot  and  Tot,  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
clicking  noise  made  by  the  people  when  si  leaking. 
Dam  pier,  however,  wrote  the  name  Jfodmadods, 
instead  of  H.  ;  and  Prichard  says  that  it  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  /fonttniqua,  the  name  of  a  parti- 
cular tribe  now  extinct,  or  at  least  unknown,  fhey 
now  call  themselves  by  various  names,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  triWs,  as  Attaquas,  Hcssaquns,  Dainmaras, 
Saabs  or  Saajw,  Namaquas,  and  Koranas ;  and 
by  the  collective  name  of  Quai-qmc,  or  Gkhui- 
gkhui. 

In  the  ethnological  classification  given  by  Dr 
I-atham,  the  H.  are  ranged  under  the  second  great 
division  of  the  human  family— Attantidte.  In  the 
older  classification,  that  of  lilumenbach,  they  are 
ranged  under  the  third  great  division  of  the  human 
race — the  Ethiopian*  -under  which  division  that 
author  also  places  the  negroes.  But  the  H.  are  n<  t 
like  the  negroes,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  Mon- 
golians ;  having  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-lsnu-s, 
oblique  eyes,  and  a  dirty,  olive-coloured  complexion. 
The  width  of  the  orbits,  their  distance  from  each 
other,  the  large  size  of  the  occipital  foramen,  arc 
points  in  which  the  H.  resemble  the  northern 
Asiatics,  and  even  the  Esquimaux.  The  person  of 
the  Hottentot,  when  young,  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry.  The  joints  and  extremities  are  small, 
and  the  males  look  almost  as  effeminate  as  the 
women.  The  face,  however,  is  in  general  extremely 
ugly,  and  with  ace  this  ugliness  increases.  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  describing  the  Hottentot  women, 
observes  of  them  that  liefore  child-bearing  they  are 
models  of  proportion,  every  joint  and  limb  rounded 
and  well  turned,  their  hands  and  feet  smidl  and  deli- 
cate,  and  their  gait  by  no  means  deficient  in  grace. 

tii 
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•   "     "  " 

•  riuii  charms,  however,  are  very  fleeting.  At  an 
curly  period  of  life,  and  immediately  after  the  first 
cliild.  their  breasts  l>egin  to  grow  loose  ami  flaccid, 
and  as  old  age  approaches,  l»ecnnie  distended  to  an 
eno-im-us  size  ;  the  belly  protrudes  ;  and  the  hinder 
parts  s  veiling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give  to 
the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that  makes 
it  apjiear  as  if  the  o*  coccyyi*,  or  bone  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  l»ent 
outwards,  which  is  not  the  case.'  The  apitearance 
of  the  Bosjesmen  or  Bushmen,  who  are  the  most 
degraded  tribe  of  the  H.,  is  still  more  revolting. 

The  language  of  the  H.  is  quite  .is  singular  as 
their  personal  appearance.  It  ha*  been  called  'the 
click  language.'  and  has  also  been  compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  The 
dress  of  the  Hottentot  in  his  native  state  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  Wing  merely  a  strip  of  the  skin  of 
lume  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which 
there  depends  a  sort  of  apron,  that  hangs  down  both 
before  and  behind.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  so  that  in  the  summer  l«'th  go  almost 
naked,  protecting  their  persons  from  the  sun  by  a 
covering  of  grease  ;  but  in  the  winter  they  have  a 
Bort  of  cloak  made  with  skins,  that  covers  nearly 
the  whole  body.  The  H.  live  in  kraals  or  villages, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  circular  huts  like  W- 
hives.  They  have  l>oth  oxen  and  sheep,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  shew  great  skill.  They 
are  also  addicted  to  the  chase,  in  which  they 
use  poisoned  arrows,  javelins,  and  spears.  Their 
only  manufacture  is  a  rude  kind  of  earthenware  ; 
except,  of  course,  that  they  make  their  own  sheep- 
skin clothes,  such  as  they  are,  also  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  weapons.  Like  most  savages, 
they  have  some  taste  for  music,  which  they  practise 
ujkiii  a  rude  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  a 
flute  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Of  religion,  there 
api>ears  to  l>e  but  very  Uttle  notion  among  the  11., 
and  they  have  no  particular  observances  at  either 
births,  marriages,  or  funerals.  J>r  1'riehard,  how- 
ever, observes  of  them:  'Although  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the 
other  »icc8  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  these  people  are  not  insusceptible  <>f 
the  blessings  of  civihsation  and  Christianity.  No 
uncultivated  people  appear  to  have  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  more 
readily  than  the  Hottentots,  or  to  have  been  more 
fully  reclaimed  and  Christianised.' 

The  H.,  as  a  distinct  race,  first  lieeame  known  to 
European!  nWit  the  year  15()*.>.  when  Francisco 
d'Almeyda,  Viceroy  of  India,  landing  at  Table  May. 
was  killed,  with  about  seventy  of  his  followers,  in 
a  scufllc  with  the  natives.  'Ihey  were  afterwards 
frequently  visited  by  navigators  in  mi  diti'crent 
countries;  but  no  authentic  accounts  reached  Kurope 
respecting  them  until  the  Dutch  settled  in  the  Cape 
of  (hm*1  Hope  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  EL  were  then  much  more  numerous  than  at 
present,  but  upon  becoming  addicted  to  rum  and 
brandy,  their  numbers  diminished  gradually.  Many 
of  the  tribes  parted  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
procure  the  fire-water,  and  eventually  they  became 
the  absolute  slaves  of  the  Dutch  settlers  or  Boer*. 
From  this  condition  they  have  been  delivered  by 
the  enlightened  and  humane  jndiev  of  the  British 
government;  and  as  free  laUuirers  they  make 
excellent  herdsmen  aud  drovers.  Their  number  at 
present  is  thought  to  amount  to  about  fifteen,  or 
from  that  to  twenty  thousand,  not  including  those 
who  in  all  probability  may  1*  found  dwelling  more 
in  the  interior.  Of  the  Bushmen,  no  numerical  esti- 
mate has  been  formed.  They  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  English  settlements,  but  their  num- 
bers must  be  very  small,  while  their  wretched  and 
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I  degraded  habits  arc  such  that  it  is  thought  they 
will  soon  become  utterly  extinct. 

HOTTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Primulucca,  of  which  one  species,  H.  pdiuUit, 


Water  Violet  or  Featherfod.  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  British  aquatic  plants.  It  is  not  found 
in  Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  all  submerged,  crowded, 
and  much  divided  ;  the  large,  beautiful,  pale  purple, 
whorh  d  Bowers  alone  rise  al>ovc  water  on  a  long 
cylindrical  stalk.  Other  species  of  H.  are  found  m 
the  East. 

HOC  A' It  I  OS  are  small  coasting- vessels  and 
pleasure-boats  used  in  ]*arts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  hear  lateen  sails,  aud  have  each  two  muta 
and  a  bowsprit. 

HOUND  (Oer.  If  until,  a  name  commonly  given 
to  those  kinds  of  dog  which  arc  used  in  hunting, 
but  more  especially,  at  least  by  systematic  writer* 
on  dous,  to  those  which  hunt  by  scent  rather  than 
by  sight.  When  this  definition  is  adopted,  grey 
hounds  are  not  regarded  as  true  hounds.  Example* 
of  true  hounds  are  found  in  the  Bloodhound,  the 


Old  English  Hound  {Cams  taffax). 


old  English  Southern  hound,  the  Stagbonnd,  the 
Foxhound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle;  clo*4y 
allied  to  which  are  also  the  Pointer,  Setter,  S|au;ti 
4c  See  these  heads.  The  Hounds  are  by  some 
naturalists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  >iog 
(din  is  aagax).  They  are  characterised  not  only  by 
fineness  of  scent,  but  by  great  docihty  and  sagacity. 
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The  muzzle  is  not  no  sharp  as  in  greyhounds,  nor 
u  the  form  so  slender.  The  cars  are  large  and 
pendulous.  Some  varieties  have  rough,  and  some 
have  smooth  hair.  The  rough-haired  varieties  are 
generally  those  which  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
domestication,  and  in  which  the  attachment  to 
man  is  closest.  True  hounds  are  figured  in  ancient 
lvyj'ti.ui  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  is  Vlie \v<  1 
that  all  the  best  varieties  were  introduced  into 
Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  East. 

HOUNDS,  in  point  of  law,  render  the  person 
wh-»  keeps  them  liable  to  the  dog-tax — viz.,  twelve 
shillings  each — unless  compounded  for ;  but  a 
[►  rsou  who  follows  the  hounds,  i.  e.,  goes  out  hunt- 
tn£  with  them,  does  not  require  a  game  licence. 
Though  such  a  person,  however,  ia  not  punishable 
cummarilv  by  a  magistrate  for  an  illegal  trespass 
when  following  the  hounds  on  a  stranger's  lands, 
yet  he  is  liable  to  an  actioa  at  law  for  the  trespass, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  fox-huuting,  which  to 
this  extent  may  be  called  a  privileged  pursuit,  at 
least  in  England.  In  Scotland,  lox-liuniiug  is  not 
allowed  as  an  excuse  for  a  trespass  ;  and  in  Euglaud 
ami  Ireland,  even  in  following  the  fox -hounds,  no 
more  damage  is  to  be  done  than  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

HOUND  S-TONGUE  (CywyloMum),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraginece,  of  which 
there  are  many  s;>ecies,  all  of  a  coarse  appearance, 
with  small  flowers.  The  Commox  H.  (C.  officinal?) 
U  a  native  of  Euro|te,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America;  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast.  It  has  soft  downy 
leaves,  of  a  dull-green  colour,  purplish-red  flowers, 
and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high.  Its  odour  is  very 
disagreeable.    The  root  was  formerly  administered 


Hound's-Tongne  (Cyno>/louun\  officinale). 


in  scrofula,  dysentery,  Ac,  and  is  said  to  be  anodyne. 
It  ia  also  one  of  the  pretended  specifics  for  serpent- 
bites  and  hydrophobia. 

HOU'NSLOW,  a  small  town  of  England,  in  the 
countv  of  Middlesex,  consists  of  a  single  street, 
etretching  along  the  Great  Western  Road  from  Lon- 
don, from  which  it  is  distant  ten  miles  west  Its 
church,  a  modern  building  in  the  Italian  style,  is 
surmounted  by  twelve  small  spires  and  a  belfry.  The 
numerous  inns  and  posting-houses  of  H.  were  busy 
and  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the  railways  to 
Southampton  and  Bath.     Previous  to  that  event, 


its  posting  business  was  as  extensive  as  that  of 
almost  any  town  in  England.  About  800  horsea 
were  then  maintained  here,  and  about  183  coaches 
while  coaches  passe-d  through  the  village  dadr 
The  Heath,  which  till  the  present  century  waa 
notorious  as  the  scene  of  frequent  highway  robberies, 
is  now  in  great  j>art  enclosed.  Numerous  villas 
have  risen  up  around  the  town.  On  the  Heath  are 
extensive  gunpowder  mills.    Pop.  (1861)  6032. 

HOUR,  a  measure  of  time  equal  to  -/,:  h  part  of 
a  day.  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  seems 
to  have  Wn  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians,  from  whom,  first  the  Greeks,  and  then  the 
Romans  derived  it.  But  their  scheme  of  division 
extended  only  to  the  natural  day  (while  the  sun 
was  above  the  horizon),  which  they  divided  into 
twelve  parts.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
hour  constantly  varied  in  length.  This  system  waa 
introduced  into  Rome  by  I*  Papirius  Cursor  about 
293  b.  c,  and  during  the  Punic  Wars,  the  Romaua 
adopted  the  division  of  the  night  also  into  twelve 
]>arta.  This  system  continued  till  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  c,  when  the  present  system  was  adopted.  In 
the  British  Empire,  and  most  continental  countries, 
the  day  is  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid-day 
12  hours,  and  mid-day  to  midnight  12  hours.  In 
Italy,  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24.  The 
Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time)  before 
midnight  till  the  corres]»ondin£  time  next  night,  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  The 
Japanese  still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reckoning 
from  sunrise  till  sunset  Astronomers  reckon  from 
mid-day  (on  the  previous  day)  to  mid-day,  counting 
from  1  to  24. 

HOUR  A,  a  town  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  Hooghly,  stands  within  the  limits  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Pergunuahs,  in  lat  22°  30'  N.,  and  long.  88" 
23*  E  It  ia  directly  opposite  to  Calcutta,  of  which 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  Buburb.  The 
river  between  them  is  their  common  harbour ;  and 
H,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  ship-builders,  bears 
pretty  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  aggregate 
metropolis  of  India  as  Blackwall  bears  to  London 
in  its  largest  sense.  It  is  hence  that  the  great 
railway  takes  its  departure  for  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

HOUR-GLASS,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
intervals  of  time.  It  is  made  of  glass,  and  consists 
of  two  bulbs  muted  by  a  narrow  neck;  one  of  the 
bulbs  is  nearly  tilled  with  dry  sand,  line  enough  to 
run  freely  through  the  orifice  in  the  neck,  and  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  just  as  much  as  can  run  through 
the  orifice  in  an  hour,  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  an 
hour-glass  ;  in  a  minute,  if  a  minute-glass,  Ac.  The 
obvious  defects  of  this  instrument  are  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  orifice  produced  by  heat  or  cold, 
and  the  variations  in  the  dryness  of  the  sand,  all 
of  which  produce  deviations  from  the  true  measure- 
ment of  the  time.  The  hour-glass  was  almost 
universally  employed  in  churches  during  the  16th 
C  and  continued  in  use  till  about  fifty  years  ago. 
In  several  of  the  churches  in  England,  hour-glass 
stands  of  elegant  workmanship  are  stUl  to  be  seen. 

HOU8ATO'NIC,  a  river  of  New  England,  which 
rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows  southwardly 
through  Connecticut  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Its 
length  is  al>out  150  mUes,  through  a  picturesque 
country,  and  its  numerous  falls  afford  water-jiower 
to  mauy  manufacturing  villages.  For  forty  miles 
its  course  is  followed  by  the  Housatonic  Railway. 

HOUSE,  in  (mint  of  law,  is  an  Englishman's 
castle,  though  not  a  Scotchman's.  In  other  words, 
when  a  man  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  no 
badiff  can  break  open  the  door  to  arrest  him,  or 
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seize  his  goods  for  debt  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
no  court  can  give  a  bailiff  such  power  ;  in  Scotland, 
however,  even  a  man's  own  house  is  no  protection, 
for  leave  can  be  got  from  the  court,  often  called  on 
that  account  the  Queen's  keys,  which  enables  the 
messenger  to  break  open  the  outer-door  and  arrest. 
In  England,  therefore,  if  a  {tenon  can  manage  to 
procure  supplies  from  without,  ho  can  fortify  him- 
self against  the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but 
though  it  is  not  competent  for  the  baililf  to  break 
open  the  outer-door  by  force,  yet  every  trick  or 
stratagem  is  fair  in  order  to  effect  a  peaceable  entry, 
and  once  in,  he  cannot  be  turned  out.  Where  the 
party  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  a  constable 
armed  with  a  warrant,  or  in  some  cases  without, 
is  entitled  to  break  into  the  house  and  arrest  him, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  man  is  entitled 
also  to  defend  his  house  against  trespassers  and 
thieves,  using  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary; 
and  if  necessary  in  that  sense,  he  may  even  kill 
the  intruder,  though  very  strong  circumstances  are 
required  to  justify  this.  He  may  also  put  spring- 
guns  on  the  premises.  In  Scotland,  a  peculiar  name 
is  given  to  the  offence  of  feloniously  assaulting  a 
man  in  his  own  house,  called  Haimsucken  (q.  v.), 
though  in  England  it  is  not  singled  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate name ;  yet  all  offences  committed  in  a  house  are 
generally  punished  more  severely.  Hotuebrtaking 
is  a  technical  name  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  is 
a  popular  phrase,  the  legal  terms  being  larceny  or 
robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  burglary,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.   See  Parliament. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  a  jail  which  is 
not  under  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  sheriff,  but  is 
governed  by  a  keeper  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  called  a 
Bridewell.  These  houses  were  originally  intended 
for  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  convicted 
persons,  and  compelling  these  to  work ;  but  their 
purpose  is  now  exteuded  in  England.  Every 
county,  and  most  cities  and  towns,  must  have  one. 
The  persons  who  may  bo  committed  to  them  are 
prisoners  convicted  of  felony,  or  misdemeanour ; 
persons  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felon  v. 
or  of  misdemeanour  ,  and  vagrants.  And  generally 
any  justice  may  commit  to  the  House  of  Correction 
persons  awaiting  their  trial,  and  persons  convicted 
of  small  offences.  The  prisoners  are  classified,  and 
the  regulations  are  generally  defined  by  4  Geo.  IV. 
c  64,  5  aud  6  Will.  IV.  c.  38.  In  Scotland,  the 
regulation  of  prisons  is  transferred  to  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  7  and  8  Vict  c.  34, 
Hand  15  Vict  c.  27. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.   See  Parliament. 

HOUSEBOTE,  in  English  Law,  the  right  which 
a  tenant  has  to  cut  wood  on  the  land  to  repair 
the  house,  often  called  Estovers. 

HOUSEBREAKING.   See  House. 

HOUSEBURNING,  a  crime  in  Scotland, 
generally  called  Arson  in  England. 

HOUSE-DOVES,  in  the  Law  of  England,  are 
protected  like  domesticated  animals,  and  the  taking 
of  them  is  in  general  larceny ;  and  if  the  offence  of 
larceny  cannot  be  made  out  then  a  magistrate  may 
inflict  a  penalty  of  4*2,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  bird  (24  and  25  Vict  c  96,  s.  23).  In  Scotland,  it 
is  also  theft  to  break  into  dove-cotea  But  there  is 
no  summary  redress  for  the  lesser  offences. 

HOUSE-FLY  (Mutca  domertica),  an  insect  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  and  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  distribution  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.  It  belongs  to  the  vast  dipterous 
family  Sliucidts.    The  maggots  live  in  moist  dung,  ( 


in  heaps  of  rotting  vegetables,  *c  When  house-flies 
become  annoying,  various  expedients  are  rewrted 
to  for  killing  them,  as  trapping  in  glasses  partially 


Various  parts  of  House-Fly,  highly  magnified : 
Copied  from  SamutUon's  Earthworm  and  Cummoti  Uoust-Fij. 
a,  Mellon  of  rj,  the* tag  nrrvoaa  »y»tem ;  b,  brad  ut  h"«at- 
fljr,  fchtwinft  i in-  compound  <  jc»,  and,  benrath,  the  protuncu; 

c,  lait  joint  of  tar»u»,  or  foul  of  fly,  with  houk.  and  p«i»; 

d,  proboecis  of  bouac-flr  ;  *,  portion  of  fringe  uf  Ibt  pal, 
to  abew  tbe  roppoaed  euckera  ,  /,  leg  of  fly. 

filled  with  some  sweet  viscid  fluid,  or  by  pieoes  of 
paper  covered  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  poisos- 
ous  substances  Sweet  substances,  however,  attract 
dies  into  a  room,  so  that  the  benefit  of  fiy-trapi  is 
often  doubtful  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
|>oisons  used  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  children 
or  others.  Quassia  is  safe  enough  in  this  respect, 
and  very  fatal  to  flies. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  artich 
Diptera  concerning  the  power  which  many  insects 
possess  of  walking  on  perpendicular  walls,  ceilings, 
sc.,  it  may  here  l>e  mentioned  that  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr  Hepworth,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  subject  although  the  membranous 
discs  {puhnlli)  on  the  foot  of  a  fly  are  incapable  of 
being  used  as  suckers,  yet  the  hairs  with  which 
they  are  thickly  beset,  are  terminated  by  minute 
discs,  which  probably  are  so  used.  At  the  same 
time,  these  minute  discs  appear  to  exude  a  liquid, 
not  viscid,  which  probably  serves  to  make  th* 
adhesion  more  perfect 

The  proboscis  of  the  H.  is  a  very  interesting 
microscopic  object.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  tonguelet  or  ligul* 
the  upper  part  of  the  under  lip  {labium),  but  with 
this  are  combined  lancets  formed  of  the  mctanwr* 

E hosed  maxilla.  (For  these,  see  Coleoptera.)  Th* 
>bes  of  the  ligula  are  much  enlarged  and  flesh?. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rough  hairs,  to  aid  in 
scraping  or  tearing  delicate  surfaces.  There  are 
many  rows  of  these  hairs  on  each  lobe,  In  ufini; 
its  proiK>scis  to  feed  on  dry  substances,  as  sugar, 
the  fly  moistens  them  with  a  liquid  which  may  be 
regarded  as  saliva  so  as  to  fit  them  for  suctorial 
action.  To  aid  in  this  suctorial  action,  the  muscle* 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ligula  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
form. 

HOUSEHOLD  TROOPS  are  those  troops 
whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  attend  tl«e  sovereign 
and  to  guard  the  metropolis.  These  force*  com- 
prise three  regiments  of  cavalry — the  1st  aid  2d 
Life-guards,  and  the  Royal  Horse-guarls,  and  tai*» 
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regiments  of  Foot-guards  (which  include  seven 
battalions),  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards.  The  cost  of  these  corps,  for  pay 
and  allowances  only,  reaches  the  sum  of  £280,000  a 
rear;  and  they  number  in  all  ranks  1317  cavalry 
and  6306  infantry,  who  are  justly  held  to  be  the 
Jower  of  the  British 


HOUSE- LEEK  (Sempervivum),  a  genus  of  plants 


House- Leek  (Setnpervtvum  tectorwn). 

of  the  natural  order  CraMulacem,  having  a  calyx  of 
6—20  sepals,  the  petals  equal  in  number  to  the 
tepala,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  the 
sves  generally  very  succulent,  and  forming  close 
s.  The  Common  H.,  or  Cyphel  (S.  tectorwn), 
Fous  or  FoueU  in  Scotland,  and  in  some 
Jupiter'*  Beard,  grows  wild  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  but  has  long  Men  common  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  planted  on  walls,  roofs  of 
cottages,  ftc  It  sends  up  leafy  flowering  stems 
of  6—12  inches  in  height,  bearing  branches  of  pale- 
red  star-like  flowers,  equally  curious  and  beautiful. 
The  leaves  cut  or  bruised,  and  applied  to  burns, 
afford  immediate  relief ;  as  they  do  also  in  stings  of 
bees  or  wasps  ;  and  they  are  a  beneficial  application 
to  ulcers  and  inflamed  sores.  They  were  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  for  levers  and  other 
diseases,  and  an  edict  of  Charlemagne  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  plant. 
The  edict  is  in  these  words  :  Et  habeat  quimjue.  mtpra 
domum  mum  Jo  vis  barbam  (And  let  everyl>ody  have 
the  Jupiter's  beard  on  his  house).— Other  species 
possess  similar  properties.  .$'.  gobolifcrum,  with 
yellowish-green  flowers,  is  very  frequently  planted 
on  walls  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  species, 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Canary  Isles, 

plants.       ^ '  ^ 
HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE  is  the  term  commonly 
.applied  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa  or 
<aac  that  intervenes  between  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
and  the  skin.     Housemaids  are  especially  liable 
to  it  from  their  kneeling  on  hard  damp  stones. 
It  causes  considerable  pain,  swelling,  and  febrile 
disturbance.    The  only  disease  for  which  it  can  be 
nistaken  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  but  in  this 
disease,  the  patella  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the 
swelling  is  at  the  sides,  while  in  housemaid's  knee, 
the  swelling  is  very  superficial,  and  is  in  front  of 
Vbepatella. 

The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  means 
■sually  employed  to  combat  inflammation ;  viz.,  rest, 


take  place,  the  sac  must  be  freely  opened,  and  the 
pus  evacuated. 

HOUSE-RENTS,  in  Scotland,  when  the  lease  is 
verbal,  prescribe  in  three  years — Le.,  no  action  can 
be  maintained  after  that  time  ;  but  in  England 
an  action  can  be  brought  within  six  years.  See 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

HOU'SSA,  or,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  Hapsa,  a 
district  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
empire  of  Sokoto  (q.  v.).  The  name,  however,  is 
used  to  designate  rather  the  race  inhabiting  the 
district,  and  the  language  which  there  prevails, 
than  to  mark  any  distinct  political  division.  H. 
Proper  comprises  seven  states.  The  country  of  the 
H.  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants  lively, 
spirited,  and  industrious.— See  Barth's  Travel*  and 
Ditcoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 

HOU'STON,  a  city  in  Texas,  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on 
Buffalo  Bayou,  45  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston 
Bay,  and  80  miles  from  Galveston.  It  has  iron 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  cotton-presses,  and 
exports  cotton,  cattle,  and  agricultural  products. 
Pop.  in  1860,  5000. 

HOUSTON,  Sam,  general  and  ex-president  of 
Texas,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  Co., 
Virginia,  March  2,  1703  ,  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  was  chosen  ensign,  and 
fought  under  Jackson  with  a  courage  that  won  his 
lasting  friendship.  In  1823,  he  was  choBen  member 
of  congress,  and  in  1827,  governor  of  Tennessee.  In 
January  1829,  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
ex -governor ;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  reasons 
never  made  public,  abandoned  wife,  country,  and 
civilisation,  was  adopted  as  a  sou  by  the  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  nation,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
was  formally  admitted  as  a  chief.  In  1832,  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  procured  the  removal  of  several 
United  States  Indian  agents,  on  charges  of  fraud,  hub 

fot  into  personal  difficulties  with  their  friends.  The 
exan  war  offered  a  new  field  to  his  ambition.  H.  was 
made  commander-in-chief.  The  Americans  at  first 
sustained  some  severe  defeats,  and  H.  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under  Santa-Anna 
for  nearly  300  miles,  but  suddenly  turning  on  his 
pursuers,  H.  fought  the  remarkable  and  decisive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  21st  April  1836,  at  one  blow 
annihilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  the 
independence  of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto 
was  elected  first  president  of  Texas,  and  re-elected 
in  1841,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  in  1845,  sent  to  the  natioual  senate, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he  retired, 
and  was  elected  governor  of  Texas.  He  opposed 
secession,  but  retired  to  private  life  when  he  found 
that  opposition  was  fruitless. 

HO'VEN,  or  distention  of  the  rumen  or  first 
stomach  with  gas,  is  a  common  complaint  among 
cattle  and  sheen,  and  results  from  the  eating  of 
food  to  which  the  animal  has  been  unaccustomed, 
from  wet  clover  or  vetches,  or  from  any  easily 
fermentable  food.  Relief  generally  follows  walking 
exercise,  friction  on  the  belly,  and  a  dose  of  any 
ordinary  stimulant,  which  for  a  cow  may  consist 
of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  turpentine,  whisky,  ether, 
or  ginger,  to  which  should  also  be  added,  in  order 
to  clear  the  bowels  of  the  offending  food,  a  laxative, 
such  as  a  pint  of  oU  or  a  pound  of  salts.  A  fourth 
or  fifth  of  these  quantities  will  Biitiico  for  sheep. 
The  introduction  of  the  probang,  with  the  small  end 
downwards,  allows  the  escape  of  gas  when  there  is 
little  food  in  the  stomach.  If  simple  remedies  fail, 
the  breathing  become  distressed,  and  the  animal 
stupid  ;  the  gas  may  with  safety  be  allowed  to 
escape  by  an  external  opening  made  at  a  point 
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fotermrd^te  between  the  last  rib,  the  lumbar 
vertwbrE,  and  the  prominence  of  the  haunch,  either 
with  a  c inula  ana  troch&r,  or  a  large  pocket  or 
table  knife.  For  several  days  after  an  attack  of 
huven,  the  digestive  organs  are  apt  to  be  easily 
deranged,  aud  the  animal  must  have  soft  and 
digestible  food,  and  au  occasional  dose  of  simple 
la  lative  medicine. 

HOWARD.    The  noble  House  of  H.  has  stood 
for  many  centuries  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility.     The  Howards  have  enjoyed  the  duke- 
dom of  Norfolk  since  the  middle  of  the  15th  c., 
and  have  contributed  to  the  annals  of  the  nation 
several  persons  of  the  moat  distinguished  character 
both  in  politics  and  in  literature.    Neither  Sir  W. 
Dugdale.  nor  Colhus,  nor  Sir  Bernard  Burke  claims 
for  the  Howards  any  more  ancient  origin  than  Sir 
WUliam  11.,  a  learned  Chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  though 
Dugdale  incidentally  mentions  a  tradition  that  their 
name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  aud  derived  either  from  an 
eminent  office  under  the  crown  before  the  Conquest, 
or  from  Hereward,  the  leader  of  those  forces  which 
for  a  time  defended  the  isle  of  Ely  so  valiantly 
against  William  the  Conqueror.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  H.,  the  grandson  of  the 
above-mentioned  judge,  was  not  only  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  in  which  county  he  held 
extensive  property,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson.  Sir  Robert, 
with  the  co-heiress  of  the  ancient  and  noble  House  of 
Mowbray,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.    The  only  son  of  this 
nnion  was  Sir  John  H.,  one  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  the  House  of  York,  who,  having  gained 
early  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  VI., 
was  constituted  by  Edward  IV.  constable  of  the 
important  castle  of  Norwich,  and  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.    He  snlisequently  became  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household,  obtained  '  a  grant  of  the  whole 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  the  king  by  coinage 
of  money  in  the  City  and  Tower  of  London,  and 
elsewhere  in  England ; '  and  further,  was  raised  to 
the  licence  as  Lord  Howard  and  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
We  find  him  in  1470  made  captain -general  of  the 
king's  forces  at  sea,  and  he  was  most  strenuous  in 
that  capacity  in  his  resistance  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.    Finally,  he  was  created  Earl  Marshal  < 
of  England,  an  honorary  distinction  still  borne  by 
his  descendants,  and  in  14S4  was  constituted  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine.  He 
fell  next  year,  however,  on  Bob  worth  Field,  and, 
after  his  death,  his  honours  were  attainted,  as 
also  were  those  of  his  son  Thomas,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Surrey.   The  latter,  however,  after 
suffering  three  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  attainders,  and  being  restored  to  his  honours 
accordingly,  became  distinguished  as  a  general,  and 
is  more  particularly  celebrated  in  history  for  his 
defeat  of  the  Scotch  at  Floddcn  in  1513.    His  son 
Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  nttainted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  though  afterwards  restored  in  blood, 
and  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  King 
lid  ward  IV.,  became  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  and 
accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  execution  was 
the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny  which  disgrace 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.    Eminent  as  a  states- 
man, a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  Surrey  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges :  *  Excellent  in  arts  and  in 
arms ;  a  man  of  learning,  a  genius,  and  a  hero ;  of 
a  generous  temper  and  a  refined  mind,  he  united 
all  the  gallantry  and  unbroken  spirit  of  a  rude  age 
with  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  polished  era. 
With  the  greatest  splendour  of  descent,  in  possession 


relaxed  not  his  efforts  to  deserve  dist  inction  by  his 
personal  worth.  Conspicuous  in  the  rough  exercises 
of  tilts  and  of  tournaments,  and  commanding  armies 
with  skill  and  bravery  in  ex|>editiouB  against  the 
Scots  under  his  father,  he  still  found  time,  at  » 
period  when  our  literature  was  rude  and  barbarous, 
to  cultivate  his  mind  with  all  the  exquisite  spirit  of 
the  choicest  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  catch 
the  excellences  of  the  revived  muses  of  Italy,  and 
to  produce  in  his  own  language  compositions  which, 
in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  graceful  ornament,  and 
just  and  natural  thought,  exhibit  a  shiuing  contrast 
to  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  example 
which  his  successors  long  attempted  in  vain  to 
follow.' 

The  Rirl  of  Surrey  was  executed  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  on  whom  the  same  sentence 
had  been  passed,  when  the  death  flf  the  royal  tyrant 
saved  him  from  the  block.  His  grandson,  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  like  manner  suffered 
attainder,  and  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  for  high 
treason,  for  his  communication  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  family  honours,  however,  were  again 
restored,  partly  by  James  I.,  to  his  grandson,  and 
partly  by  Charles  II.  to  his  great-great-grandson, 
Thomas,  who  thus  became  eighth  duke,  and  whose 
cousin  and  successor,  Charles,  niuth  duke,  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  honours  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
conferred  on  various  branches  of  the  ducal  House 
of  H. ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  one  or  other 
of  their  widespread  branches,  the  Howards  either 
have  enjoyed  within  the  last  three  centuries,  or  still 
enjoy,  tne  earldoms  of  Carlisle,  Suffolk,  Berkshire, 
Northampton,  Arundel,  Wicklow,  Norwich,  and 
Effingham,  and  the  baromes  of  Bindon,  Howard 
de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  and  Howard 
of  Effingham. 

It  will  1*3  seen  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the 
ducal  House  of  Norfolk  is  one  whose  fate  it  has 
been,  beyond  all  others  among  the  English  nobility, 
to  find  its  name  interwoven  with  the  threat!  of 
English  history,  and  not  rarely  in  colours  of  blood, 
The  accompl  ished  but  unfortunate  Surrey,  and  his 
scarcely  less  unhappy  father,  Thomas  H. — whose 
head  was  only  saved  from  the  block  on  which  his 
sou  so  nobly  suffered  by  the  death  of  the  eighth 
Henry — are  '  household  words'  in  the  pages  of 
English  history ;  and  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
have  other  recollections  of  the  same  name  allied 
with  other  historical  events ;  while  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Pope,  will  not  have 
forgotten  how  tersely  and  pointedly  he  typifies  the 
*  pedigrees  by 


glory  of 


'  All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.' 


Other  members  of  the  House  of  H  have  gamed 
a  place  in  the  pages  of  English  history.  Sir  Edward 
H.,  K.O.,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sumy,  was 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  the  king's  standard- bearer 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  which  capacity  he  lost 
his  life  in  boarding  a  French  vessel  off  Brest  in 
action  in  1513 ;  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund,  acted 
as  marshal  of  the  horse  at  Flodden ;  and  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  H.,  was  attainted,  and  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  nieoe  of  Henry  VII L,  one 
of  whose  ill-fated  consorts  was  tlie  Lady  Catharine 
Howard. 

HOWARD,  Jorrx,  •  the  philanthropist,'  was  bora 
at  Hackney,  near  London,  about  1726.  From  his 
father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  H  inherited 


of  the  highest  honours  and  unbounded  wealth,  he  J  a  considerable  fortune.    In  1756,  the  year  of  the 
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great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  urged  by  motives  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  of  curiosity,  he  set  sail  for 
that  city.  On  this  voyage  his  vessel  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  ho  was  carried  into  the 
interior,  when  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some 
time.  The  hardships  which  he  here  underwent, 
combined  with  the  Knowledge  of  prisons  and  the 
miseries  of  prison-life  which  he  acquired  as  a  county 
sheriff  iu  1773  and  afterwards,  determined  him  in 
devoting  himself  to  prison  reform.  His  life  here- 
after is  but  a  chronicle  of  his  journeys  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  contiuent,  in  which 
be  visited  the  principal  prisons  and  hospitals.  His 
chief  work  is  An  Account  of  t/ie  Lazaretto*  in 
Europe,  dv.,  with  Remarks  on  Ute  Present  State  of 
the  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1789). 
He  died  January  20,  1790,  at  Kherson,  in  the  south  j 
of  Russia,  from  having  caught  infection  from  a 
fevered  patient  for  whom  he  had  prescribed.  The 
fame  of  H.  is  peculiar.  He  is  retnend>ered  not 
to  much  for  his  talents  as  for  that  devotion  to 
his  suffering  fellow-men,  in  which  he  expended  his 
fortune  and  bis  life. 

HOWE,  Eabl  (Richard  Howe),  British  admiral, 
was  the  second  son  of  Emanuel  Scroj>c,  second 
Viscount  Howe  of  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  born 
m  1725,  and  educated  at  Eton.  Having  a  Ivoyish 
passion  for  the  sea,  he  left  Eton  at  14,  and  went  to 
the  South  Seas  in  the  squadron  under  Anson.  He 
was  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  1745,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  being  in  command  of  the 
Baltimore  Bloop,  took  |»art  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
William.  He  also,  with  another  vessel,  beat  off  two 
French  ships  conveying  troops  and  ammunition  to 
the  Pretender,  for  which  he  was  made  post-captain. 
In  1755,  bis  ship,  the  Dunkirk;  captured  the  Atcide, 
a  French  64,  off  Newfoundland.  He  next  served 
under  Sir  E.  Hawke  in  the  expedition  against 
Rocbefort.  He  was  ordered  to  attack  the  fort  on 
the  isle  of  Aix  with  his  ship  the  Maynanime,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  after  an  hour's  cannonade, 
and  achieved  the  only  material  success  which 
attended  the  expedition.  He  was  commodore  of 
the  squadron  which  saded  in  1758  for  St  Malo.  The 
troops  were  landed  and  re-embarked  without  loss, 
after  destroying  all  the  magazines  and  shipping  in 
the  port,  to  tlie  number  of  120  sail.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  Cherbourg.  Nearly  200  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  and  mortars  were  hire  rendered  unservice- 
able ;  the  brass  cannon  were  brought  to  England ; 
the  celebrated  basin  was  destroyed,  and  27  ships 
and  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk.  A  second  attack 
upon  St  Malo  was  less  successful.  The  French 
troops  assembled  in  force  at  the  Bay  of  St  Cas, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  H.,  who  went 
in  his  own  barge  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the  rear-guanl  was 
effected,  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1758,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Irish  title  of  viscount  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  brigadier-general,  who  was  killed 
before  Ticonderago.  He  took  part  in  the  defeat  of 
th*  fleet  under  the  Marquis  de  Couflans,  and 
captured  the  Hero,  74  guns.  In  1700,  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Chatham  division  of  marines,  and 
afterwards  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  In  1776,  he  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
American  coast,  when  the  conquest  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  every  settlement 
within  the  reach  of  a  naval  force,  testified  to  his 
skill  and  energy.  In  1778,  he  defended  the  American 
coast  against  a  superior  naval  force  under  D'Estaing. 
He  was  made  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain  in  1782, 
and  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He 
succeeded  in  disembarking  troops,  ammunition,  and 
■uppbes,  and  then  offered  battle  to  the  combined 
fl**t*  of  France  and  Spain,  which  declined  an  I 


engagement  He  was  made  First  Lord  of  tht» 
Admiralty  in  1783,  and  received  an  English  earldom 
in  1788.  When  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1793. 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
next  year  gained  the  victory  which  will  long  l>e 
known  as  that  of  '  the  glorious  first  of  June.'  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  English  of  25.  H.,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  engaged  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  Ushaut, 
the  French  admiral,  who  in  less  than  an  hour 
crowded  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  followed  by  as 
many  of  his  ships  as  could  get  away.  The  English 
captured  two  ships  of  eighty  guns,  and  four  sewnty- 
fours;  another  seventy-four  sank  immediately  after 
she  was  taken  possession  of.  London  was  illuiniu- 
ated  three  nights  in  honour  of  the  victor}'.  The 
thanks  of  i>arliamcnt  were  voted  to  Howe.  George 
III.  visited  him  on  board  the  Queen  Cltarljtte,  gave 
him  a  sword,  and  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
His  last  service  was  iu  bringing  bac  k  the  mutinous 
seamen  at  Portsmouth  to  their  duty  iu  1797.  He 
died  August  5.  1799,  aged  74,  leaving  a  uaiue  high 
in  the  role  of  English  naval  worthies. 

HOWE,  Joiix.  who  has  been  called  the  Platonic 
Pur\t<m,  was  lorn  17th  May  16.'W,  at  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  to  the  living  of  which  parish  Ids 
father  had  been  presented  by  Laud.  He  studied 
both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  after  preaching 
far  some  time  at  Wmwick,  in  Lancashire,  and  Great 
Torringtou.  in  Devonshire,  he  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  1656,  in  which  difficult 
situation  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  praise 
even  from  the  enemies  of  his  party.  At  the  Restor- 
ation, he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  the  position 
he  had  held  during  the  Commonwealth  made  him 
an  object  of  close  suspicion  to  the  government.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity,  however,  ejected  him  from  his 
parish,  24th  August  1662,  and  he  wandered  alxmft 
preaching  in  secret  tdl  1671,  when  he  was  invited 
by  Lord  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  in  Ireland, 
to  Income  his  domestic  chaplain.  Enjoying  there 
the  friendship  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and 
liberty  to  preach  in  all  the  churches  under  his 
jurisdiction,  he  wrote  his  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal, 
and  began  his  greatest  work,  The  Gootl  Man  (he 
Liviny  Temple  of  Got!  (1676 — 1702),  which  occupies 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan  theology.  In 
1675,  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London,  and  went 
thither  in  the  beginning  of  1676.  In  1677  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Boyle,  The  Rtcon- 
citable  Hess  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Shis  of  Men 
with  tlte  W'imlom  of  His  Counsels  and  Exhortations; 
in  1681,  Tltouijhtfuhiess  for  the  Morrow ;  in  1082, 
Self  dedication  ;  in  1683,  Union  among  Protestants; 
and  in  16S4,  The  Redeemer's  'fears  wept  over  Lost 
Souls.  In  1685,  he  was  invited  by  I<ord  Wharton 
to  travel  with  him  on  the  continent;  and  after 
visiting  the  principal  cities,  he  resolved,  owing  to 
the  state  of  England,  to  settle  for  a  time  at  Ctreeht, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  several  interviews  with 
the  Prince  of  Orauge.  In  1687,  the  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  induced  him  to  return  to 
England,  and  at  the  Revolution  next  year  he  headed 
the  deputation  of  dissenting  clergymen  wh«n  they 
brought  their  address  to  the  throne.  Besides 
smaller  works,  he  published,  in  1693,  Carnality  oj 
Religions  Contention;  in  1694— 1695,  several  treatises 
on  the  Trinity ;  in  1699,  The  Redeemer's  Dominion 
over  the  Invisible  World;  and  he  continued  writing 
till  1705,  when  he  published  Patience  in  Erjiectution 
of  Future  Blessedness.  He  died  2d  April  1706.— See 
Henry  Rogers's  Life  and  Character  of  John  How, 
with  an  A  nalysis  of  his  Writings. 

HOWE,  Sajicxl  Gridlxy,  M.D.,  an  American 
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physician,  was  born  at  Boston,  November  10,  1801, 
and  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
Brown  University,  where  he  graduated  iu  1821. 
He  then  studied  medicine.  Being  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Byron,  he  wished  to  join  hun  in  aiding  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  embarked  from  Boston  for 
Greece  in  1824;  volunteered  as  a  surgeon;  served 
two  years  as  a  guerrilla ;  organised  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Greek  army,  and  was  ap|K>inted  its  chief. 
The  Greeks  were  suffering  for  supplies,  and  even 
for  food ;  and  he  went  to  America,  and  raised  large 
contributions.  Returning  with  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  he  formed  the  colony  of  Corinth,  in  which 
he  tilled  all  offices,  from  governor  to  constable. 
Taken  down  with  the  swamj>-fever  in  1830,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and 
in  1832  returned  to  the  United  States.  Having 
become  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  best  institu- 
tions, but  volunteered  in  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  spent  six  weeks  in  a  Prussian  prison.  On 
his  return,  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  established,  and  placed  under  his 
management,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
He  has  also  established  a  school  for  idiots,  and 
in  1828  published  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

HOWITT,  William  and  Mary,  two  English 
authors  that  may  most  properly  be  treated  to- 
gether. William  H.  was  lx>rn  in  1790  at  Heanor,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  was  educated  at  various  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which 
persuasion  bis  family  lielonged.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  he  celebrated  in  verse 
the  scenery  with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  1823, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Botham,  a  lady  of  literary 
taste  and  acquirements,  and  whose  family,  like  his 
own,  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism. 
The  Forest  Minstrel,  with  their  joint  names  on  the 
title-page,  was  published  during  the  year  in  which 
they  were  married.  For  three  or  four  years  there- 
after, they  employed  themselves  in  contributions  to 
annuals  and  magazines,  and  in  1827  a  selection  from 
these  fugitive  pieces  appeared  under  the  title  ot 
The  Desolation  of  Eyam.  From  this  date  up  till 
1837,  William  H.  wrote  TJte  Book  of  the  Seasons, 
Popular  History  of  Priestcraft,  and  Tales  of  Uo 
Pantika.  During  the  same  j>eriod,  Mary  H.  pro- 
duced The  Seven  Temptations,  and  a  country  novel 
entitled  Wood-Leighton.  In  1837,  William  and  Mary 
H.  removed  to  Esher,  in  Surrey,  and  at  that  place 
William  H.  wrote  Rural  Life  in  England,  Colonisa- 
tion and  Christianity,  Boy's  Country  Book,  and  Visits 
to  Remarkable  Places,  tirat  series.  Mary  H.  at  the 
same  time  employed  herself  in  writing  Tales  for 
Children,  many  of  which  are  popular.  In  1840, 
William  H,  with  his  wife  and  family,  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  they  resided' two  years.  The 
influence  of  this  residence  has  been  visible  on  both. 
Attracted  by  the  richness  of  Scandinavian  literature, 
Mary  H.  made  herself  mistress  of  the  northern 
languages,  and  translated  the  work*  of  Miss  Bremer 
and  Hans  C.  An <!crsen.  These  translations  appeared 
between  1844  and  1852.  William  H.  was  also  busy 
during  the  same  period.  He  wrote  and  translated 
novels ;  he  published  a  political  work,  entitled  The 
Aristocracy  of  England;  and  he  gave  to  the  world, 
in  two  volumes,  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
Brifis/t  Poets,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular 
of  his  works.  In  1852,  he  went  to  Australia,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  writing  during  his  stay  A 
Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia ;  and 
since  his  return  he  has  published  a  work,  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  Law,  Labour,  and  Gold,  or  Two 
Years  in  Victoria,  with  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van 
Dianas  Land. 


HOWITZERS  are  guns  which  came  into  nae 

early  in  the  history  of  field-artillery,  as  |>ortable 
instnunents  for  discharging  shell  into  a  hostile 
force.  As,  for  this  purpose,  no  great  ranpe  was 
necessary,  a  small  charge  of  powder  sufficed ;  and 
the  howitzer  could  be  made,  in  proportion  to  its 
large  bore,  extremely  light.  It  combines  in  some 
degree  the  accuracy  of  a  cannon  with  the  calibre 
of  a  mortar;  and  while  equally  effective  at  short 
ranges,  is  far  more  portable  than  either.  That  the 
powder,  on  its  expansion,  may  act  with  full  force 
on  the  shell,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherical  cham- 
ber of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  bore, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  completely  closed  by  the 
shell  when  rammed  home.  The  Coehorn  howitaer, 
much  used  in  India  for  mountain-service,  is  a  small 
gun,  light  enough  to  be  borne  by  a  horse  up  hilly 
defiles,  kc. 

HOWLER,  HOWLING  MONKEY,  or 
STENTOR  (Mycetes),  Alouattt  of  the  French,  a 
genus  of  American  monkeys,  remarkable  for  the 
dilatation  of  the  Hyoid  (q.  v.)  bone  into  a  hollow 
drum,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  makes 
a  conspicuous  external  swelling  of  the  throat,  and 
gives  prodigious  power  to  the  voice,  enabling  these 
animals  to  emit  hideous  sounds,  which  are  heard 
miles  away,  and  to  which  all  their  names  refer. 
They  live  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
take  extraordinary  leaps  from  one  to  another,  takinc 
hold  by  the  tail  as  readily  as  by  the  hands,  and 
often  swinging  by  it  alone.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  unite  their  voices  in  concert,  so  as  to  produce  a 
most  deafening  noise.  The  monkeys  of  this  genus 
are  regarded  as  in  their  low  intelligence  and  their 
fierceness  of  disposition  American  representatives 
of  the  baboons,  whilst  in  many  of  their  habits 
they  more  nearly  accord  with  the  gibbons  of  the 


Howling  Monkey  {Mycetes  ursinus). 


Old  World.  They  inhabit  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  South  America.  They  are  the  largest  monkeys 
in  the  New  World.   There  are  not  many  species. 

HOWTH,  a  small  peninsula  cn  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  forms  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  and  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  about 
two  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  al>out  2600  acres. 
H.  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus,  and  its  insular  appearance  greatly 
enhances  the  picturesque  effect  of  Dublin  Bay. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  sloop  or  smack.  Its  ordinary  employment  is  ia 
carrying  goods  or  passengers  coastwise  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  particularly  in  inlets,  lu. 
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where  longer  lighters  and  other  vessels  could 
rtjAateuvre  only  with  difficulty. 

HOY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  lies  south-west 
from  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  passage  about  2  miles  in  width.  It  is 
14  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  almut  324.  Unlike  the  most  of  the 
islands  of  its  group,  Hoy  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  with  precipitous  cliffs  1000  feet  in  height  front- 
ing the  west ;  the  highest  eminence,  Wart  Hill,  is 
1555  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  in  the  south  the 
harbour  of  Long  Hope,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  defended  by  a  fort  aud  two  martello 
towers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  island  are  the 
Dwarrle  Stone,  a  block  of  sandstone,  22  feet  long, 
17  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.  One  end  of  it  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  iron  tools,  the  marks  of  which 
are  still  visible,  and  a  kind  of  apartment  formed.  In 
the  south-west  of  the  island  is  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy, 
a  pillar  of  rock  300  feet  in  height 

HOYA.s  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order 
Atdepiadactcr,  having  a  5-cleft  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
and  a  5-leaved  spreading  fleshy  corona.  Some  of  the 
species  are  common  in  hothouses,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  their  flowers,  they  are  called  Wax- 
plant*. 

HUAHEINE,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Society 
Islands  (q.  v.). 

HTJALLA'GA,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  II*  S.,  at  an  elevation 
of  13,200  feet  above  the  sea.  After  a  northerly 
coarse  of  about  500  miles,  during  which  it  presents 
many  considerable  falls,  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

HUAMA'NGA,  a  city  of  Pent,  in  the  department 
of  Ayacucho,  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Apurimac. 
It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1539,  on  the  route 
between  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country, 
Cuzco  and  Lima.  It  has  a  imputation  of  about 
15,000,  with  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  Near 
H.,  in  1824,  was  completed  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  General 
Sucri. 

HUA'NACA,  or  OUANACO  (Auchenia 
H  i ulna  en  ,-  see  Accttkxia),  a  species  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  llama  and  al]taca,  of  both  of  which 
some  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  the  wild  original 
It  is  found  not  only  on  the  Andes,  but  throughout 
great  part  of  Patagonia.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  the  ears  and  hind-legs  gray.  It  generally 
lives  in  herds  of  ten  to  forty,  and  is  very  quick- 
sighted  and  wary ;  although  Buch  is  the  strength  of 
its  curiosity,  that  hunters  attract  the  herds  within 
easy  reach  of  their  rifles  by  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  and  kicking  their  feet  iu  the  air.  Like  its 
ctmgeners,  the  H.  is  extremely  sure-footed  on  rocky 
ground. 

HUANCAVELI'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  about  80 
miles  to  the  west-north-west  of  Huamanga,  stands, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
east  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Its  inhabitants,  said 
to  *»e  about  8000  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  working  of  the  neighbouring  mines  of  gold, 
sdver,  and  quicksilver. 

HUA'NUCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Huallaga  (q.  v.),  which  bears  its  own  name,  is 
situated  on  the  east  declivity  of  the  Andes,  at  a 
distance  of  180  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of 
Lima.  It  contains  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  places  in  the  country. 

HUARA'Z,  or  HUARAS,  a  small  town  of 
Peru,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Santa,  150  miles  south-east  of 
the  seaport  of  Truxillo.   Pop.  6000. 


HITBER,  Francois,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Geneva,  July  2,  1750.  At  an  early  age  he  lost 
his  eyesight,  and  some  years  after  this,  married  a 
Mademoiselle  Lullin,  by  whose  assistance,  and  that 
of  an  intelligent  domestic,  named  Burnens,  he  made 
a  vast  variety  of  original  and  important  observations 
on  the  habits  of  bees,  which  did  much  to  correct 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  previous  writers. 
H.'s  first  work  was  en  tit  lot  1  Ltttrt*  &  Ch.  Bonnet 
(1792).  It  was  reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  in  1814, 
uuder  the  title  of  NouvtVca  Otmervahoru  mr  U* 
Abeiiles.  In  his  latter  years,  H.  derived  important 
aid  in  his  studies  fron  his  son  Pierre  (born  1777, 
died  1840),  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Habits  of  Ants,  and  of  several  able  memoirs  relat- 
ing to  Zoology  and  Meteorology,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mem.  Soc.  Geneve,  between  the  year* 
1821  and  1830.  U.  died  at  Lausanne,  21st  December 
1831. 

HUBNER,  Rro.  Jot-  Benno,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  modern  German  school,  was 
born  at  Oels,  in  Silesia,  in  1806,  and  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  picture  of  '  Ruth  and  Buaz.'  In 
1839,  he  settled  at  Dresden,  where  he  has  been  a 
professor  since  1841.  His  principal  productions  are 
— '  Samson  overthrowing  the  Pillars  of  the  Temple,' 
'The  Departure  of  Naomi,'  'Christ  and  the 
Evangelists,'  'Job  and  his  Friends,'  'The  Ix>vers 
of  the  Canticle*,'  'Happiness  and  Sleep,'  'Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  People,'  'The  Fisherman'  (from 
the  ballad  of  Goethe),  and  *  The  Golden  Age,'  H. 
belongs,  as  the  character  of  his  works  shews,  to  the 
great  nistoric  and  religious  school  of  German  art 
whose  principal  seat  is  Dlisseldorf. 

HUC,  Evaristx  Rxoia,  a  distinguished  mission- 
ary and  traveller,  was  born  at  Toulouse,  August  1, 
1813.  Ho  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
about  his  24th  year  he  entered  the  missionary 
congregation  of  the  Lazari.it  Fathers,  and  received 
holy  orders  at  Paris  in  the  year  1839.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  joined  the 
missionary  expedition  of  his  order  to  China.  After 
he  had  si>ent  aliout  three  years  of  missionary  life  in 
the  northern  districts  of  China,  the  new  apostolio 
vicariate  of  Mongolia  was  founded,  and  H.,  in  com- 
pany with  a  priest  of  the  same  congregation,  Pdro 
Gabet,  and  a  single  native  Chinese  convert,  under- 
took to  explore  the  new  district,  and  to  ascertain, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  mission,  its  extent  and  its 
missionary  capabilities.  After  a  few  months'  study 
of  the  Tartar  dialects,  they  set  out  from  the 
missionary  station,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  called 
Si-wang,  towards  the  close  of  1844;  and  after  a 
journey  of  excessive  hardship  over  the  high  table- 
lands of  Tartary.  they  took  up  their  quarters  for 
some  months  in  one  of  the  Lamaseries,  or  Tartar 
monasteries.  Having  here  become  familiarised  in 
some  degree  with  the  Tibetan  language,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way,  in  January  1846,  to 
H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Lama  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  settled  in 
that  city,  when  an  order  for  their  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  country  was  obtained  from  the  Lama 
by  the  Chinese  resident  in  H'lassa.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  route  homewards, 
but  having  been  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort, 
were  carried  back  a  journey  of  nearly  2000  miles  to 
the  extreme  south,  and  arrived  in  October  1840 
at  Macao,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  tedious 
trial  by  the  Chinese  tribunals.  In  the  end,  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  missionary  station 
of  Si-wang,  from  which  they  had  originally  taken 
their  departure.  H.'s  health  having  been  com* 
pletely  broken  down,  he  sailed  from  Macao  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1849,  and  in  the  autumn  el 
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the  same  year  reached  his  native  city  of  Toulouse. 
Iu  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  whore 
he  published  Souvenirs  (Tun  Voi/aae  dans  la  Tar- 
to  rie,  It  ThibH,  et  la  Chin*  /ttnilant  lejt  A  unfits  1844 
—  1846  (2  vols.  Paris,  1852).  This  was  followed,  in 
1851,  by  a  similar  record  of  his  Chinese  ex]>erience 
{IS  Empire  Chinois,  2  vols.  3*1  edit  1857) ;  and  in 
1857  by  an  elaborate  historical  work  on  Chris- 
tianity in  China  (Lt  Christ  ianUme  en  Chine).  All 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
most  other  European  language*.  The  strangeness 
of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  book 
on  Tibet  provoked  some  degree  of  incredulity  in 
certain  quartern ;  but  Captain  Blakiston,  the  latest 
traveller  iu  the  same  regions,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  a  terra  incognita  for  Euro|»eans,  liears 
unhesitating  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Pere  Hue's 
narrative  and  descri]>tion. 

During  his  Litter  years,  Pere  Hue,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  freely  to  his  literary  occupa- 
tions, withdrew  from  the  I,azarist  congregation. 
HiB  health,  however,  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  Tilietan  expedition,  and  he  died  in 
Paris  March  31,  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

HU'CKABACK,  a  very  coarse  kind  of  linen- 
cloth,  figured  somewhat  like  damask  ;  it  is  usually 
employed  for  common  towelling. 

HU'DDE  ItSFIELD,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
important  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  on  an  accliyity  rising 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Colne,  16  miles  south-west 
of  Leeds,  and  about  25  miles  north-east  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  remarkably  regular,  is  well  built  and 
drained,  aud  very  healthy.  Upon  the  Holme  and 
the  Colne,  which  unite  in  the  town,  numerous  mills 
have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  for  fulling  and  washing  the  goods  manu- 
factured. H.  stands  in  the  ceutre  of  a  district  rich 
in  cod,  and  its  natural  ad%Tantages  are  enhanced 
through  its  direct  connection  with  the  principal 
■eats  of  manufacture  in  the  north  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  London  and  North- Western,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  railways.  Among  its  churches,  several 
are  noteworthy  in  an  architectural  view.  It  has 
a  proprietary  college,  now  in  connection  with  the 
Loudon  University ;  a  collegiate  school,  and  many 
other  educational  institutions  ;  a  circular  cloth  hall, 
2640  feet  in  circumference,  attended  by  upwards 
of  600  cloth-merchant*  each  market-day  (Tuesday 
and  Friday):  au  infirmary;  and  in  the  vicinity  the 
Lock  wood  S|«a  Baths,  where  the  water  is  strongly 
sulphureous.  H.  is  the  chief  seat  in  the  north 
of  England  of  what  is  called  the  'fancy  trade.' 
comprising  shawls,  waistcoatings,  flushings,  &c,  of 
the  most  elegant  patterns  and  the  finest  fabric  ;  it 
also  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  narrow 
and  broad  woollen  fabrics,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and 
cords.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey 
and  the  H timber.  The  parliamentary  borough  sends 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
(1861)  34,874. 

HUDSON",  Georoe,  English  railway  director 
and  speculator,  was  born  in  1800.  nnd  apprenticed 
to  a  linen -drajier  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he 
subsequently  carried  on  business  for  himself.  He 
took  an  early  share  in  railway  simulation,  and  was 
apjioiiited  chairman  of  the  North  Midland  Company. 
His  plans  of  management  were  carried  out,  schemes 
of  railway  annexation  and  extension  were  under- 
taken, embarrassed  lines  were  relieved,  and  rivals 
were  snhdued.  ne  was  elevated  into  the  dictator- 
ship of  railway  speculation  ;  everything  ho  touched 
turned  into  gold;  and  H.  was  everywhere  known  as 


'the  Railway  King.'    The  shares  of  the  lines  with 

which  he  consented  to  become  connected  went  tin, 
and  he  was  said  to  have  made  £100,000  in  one  day. 
He  bought  large  estates ;  was  three  times  electa! 
lord  mayor  of  York ;  was  sent  to  parliament  by  tie 
electors  of  Sunderland  ;  and  found  his  acquaintance 
courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  w  hen  the 
railway  mania  was  at  its  height  a  statue  to  H.  wai 

I imposed;  and  names  were  put  down  for  £25.iM); 
nit  before  the  money  could  be  collected,  the  pnpn- 
larity  of  the '  Railway  King'  was  on  the  wane,  Hu 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  led 
to  some  exjKisures.  The  accounts  hat!  l>een  'cooked ;' 
matters  had  been  '  made  pleasant ; '  and  dividends  had 
l>een  paid  out  of  capital.  Suspicious  were  excited 
in  regard  to  his  direction  of  other  companies,  share* 
fell,  the  bubble  burst,  the  railway  monarch  was 
deposed,  and  encountered  nothing  but  invective 
from  quarters  which  hail  pursued  him  with  adulation. 
Every  board- room  was  closed  against  him,  and  his 
suddenly  acquired  gains  were  almost  swept  away. 
The  constituency  of  Sunderland,  however,  contained 
to  elect  him  as  their  representative  uutil  M.irca 
1859.  He  has  since  resided  abroad,  in  comparatively 
narrow  circumstances. 

• 

HUDSON,  Henry,  a  distinguished  navigator. 
His  early  history  is  unknown.  He  undertook  hi* 
first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passes 
in  1607,  in  a  small  vessel  with  ten  sailors,  but  failed 
in  this  attempt  In  his  second  voyage  in  1 6^8,  he 
reached  Nova  Zcmhla.  He  undertook  a  third  voyage 
in  1609  from  Amsterdam,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Comjiany.  Giving  tin  all  hope  of 
finding  a  north-east  passage,  he  sailed  for  Davis* 
Strait,  but  came  upon  the  American  continent 
about  44*  N.  hit,  and,  steering  southward*,  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  liear* 
his  name.  He  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage  in  April 
1610,  with  23  sailors,  and  reached  Greenland  in  Juue, 
Steering  westward,  he  discovered  the  strait  now 
known  as  Hudson's  Strait,  aud  i>assed  through  it 
and  entered  the  great  bay.  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Although  very-  insufficiently 
supplied  with  provisions,  he  adopted  the  nfudutian 
of  wintering  in  these  desolate  regions,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  discoveries  further  in  the  following 
spring.  He  proceeded  to  carry  this  design  into 
execution,  but  his  provisions  became  so  much 
exhausted,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning.  An  incautious  utterance  of  his  opinion, 
that  in  the  destitute  condition  to  whicli  he  «u 
reduced,  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  some  of 
his  people  l>ehind,  led  to  his  death.  The  sailors 
mutinied,  and  placed  him,  with  his  son  and  some 
others  who  adhered  to  him,  in  a  small  lo.it,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  and  of  the  savag.-s.  His  fate 
was  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  An 
expedition  was  sent  from  England  in  quest  of  him, 
but  no  trace  of  him  or  of  his  companions  in 
misfortune  was  ever  discovered. 

HUDSON,  Sir  James,  K.C.B.,  diplomatist,  w 
the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  was  b  >ra 
in  London  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Rughy 
and  Westminster,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Par:* 
and  Home.  He  was  made  private  serretary  to 
William  IV. ;  and  after  the  king's  death,  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  liecame  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington  in  1838,  at  the  Hague  m 
1843,  and  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1845.  Iu  1850,  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Rio.  but  was  transferred 
to  Florence  in  1851,  and  to  Turin.  January  1S52. 
His  counsels  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
Sardinian  government ;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  that  country  and  England, 
the  accession  of  Sardinia  to  the  treaty  cf  alliaui* 
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between  England  and  France  against  Russia,  and 
the  despatch  of  a  Sardinian  army  to  the  Crimea, 
were  services  which  procured  for  him  the  dignity 
of  K.C.  B.  The  long  train  of  stirring  events  that 
resulted  in  the  united  and  independent  kingdom 
of  Italy,  demanded  the  watchful  vigilance,  and 
sometimes  the  active  interference,  of  the  British 
minister  (now  ambassador)  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
H.  has  never  forgotten  that  he  is  the  minister  and 
representative  of  a  constitutional  government,  which 
sympathises  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  for 
national  independence,  and  which  has  therefore  the 
privilege  to  warn  and  counsel  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate. His  diplomatic  course  has  not  escaped  the 
animadversion  of  the  partisans  of  things  as  thoy 
s ;  hut  it  has  commanded  the  approbation  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen. 

HU'DSON.  a  city  of  New  York,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  116  miles  north  of  New 
York,  and  29  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully situated  and  well-built  city,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
and  formerly  had  a  large  amount  of  shipping  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  and  the  whale-fisheries.  It  is  now 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  clothing, 
and  in  the  export  of  agricultural  staples.  It  has 
a  tine  court-house,  eleven  churches,  public  library, 
orphan  asylum,  and  three  newsjwper-offices.  Pop. 
in  1860,  7262. 

HUDSON,  a  river  in  New  York,  United  States, 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant in  America.  It  rises  in  the  Adirondac 
mountains,  4000  feet  aWe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  head-streams  are  the  outlets  of  many  mountain 
lakes,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state.  At 
Glenn's  Falls,  it  has  a  fall  of  50  feet,  and  soon  after, 
taking  a  southerly  course,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  to  its  mouth,  at  New  York  city.  At  Troy,  151 
aides  from  its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide,  and 
becomes  a  broad  deep  river,  having  a  width  of  from 
300  to  700  yards,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
river  steam- l>oa  ts,  and  for  shij>s  to  Hudson,  1 16 
miles.  At  Newburg.  61  miles  frotn  New  York, 
the  river  enters  the  highlauds,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1200- 1600  feet 
Here  the  scenery  is  of  great  !>cauty  and  grandeur, 
and  is  admired  by  all  travellers.  Several  of  the 
heights  are  crowned  with  the  nuns  of  fortifications, 
built  to  prevent  the  passage  of  British  ships  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  Here  was  the  scene  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andrt 
Emerging  from  the  highlands,  the  river  widens  into 
a  broad  expanse  called  the  Tampan  Zee.  Below, 
on  the  west  bank,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  rises 
an  almost  straight  and  perpendicular  wall  of  trap 
rock,  from  the  river's  brink,  to  a  height  of  300 
to  500  feet,  called  the  Pallisadcs,  extending  15  miles 
to  the  upjter  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Ttic  river  is  here  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  here  it  falls  into  New  York  Bay.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Hoosic,  Mohawk,  Walkill,  and 
Croton.  The  steam-boats  which  ply  on  the  H 
are  among  the  finest  and  fastest  in  the  world. 
Some  arc  more  than  400  feet  long,  are  fitted  up 
with  great  luxury,  and  attain  a  8|>eed  of  23  to  24 
miles  an  hour.  The  Hudson  River  Railway  runs 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  east  bank, 
to  Albany.  By  this  river,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
several  railways,  New  York  is  connected  with  the 
great  lakes  and  the  west.  The  river  is  named 
from  the  English  navigator  who  discovered  it,  1609. 
The  first  successful  experiment  in  steam-boat  navi- ; 
Ration  was  made  on  this  river  by  Robert  Fulton  in 


HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  spacious  gulf  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  American  continent,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  arm  at  once  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  (strait,  which, 
besides  being  solidly  bridged  for  about  ten  months 
of  the  year,  is  beset,  even  during  its  brief  period 
of  navigation,  by  detached  floes  and  bergs  of  ice. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  outlet  is  broken  up 
into  two  branches,  offsets  of  Davis'  Strait,  the  more 
northerly  bearing  the  name  of  Frobisher,  and  the 
more  southerly  that  of  Hudson.  It  is  fully  400 
miles  long,  and  averages  at  least  100  miles  in  width. 
With  the  Arctic  Sea,  again,  H.  B.  is  connected  by 
channels,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
lowness  of  their  latitude,  have   proved  far  hiss 

Cracticable  than  the  Arctic  Sea  itself,  never  having 
een  navigated  throughout ;  but  it  is  only  within 
these  twenty-five  years  that  this  hopeless  result  has 
been  definitively  accepted  by  the  world. 

H  B.,  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  extends  in  N. 
lat.  from  61°  to  62^°,  and  in  W.  long,  from  764'  to 
95  .  When  compared  with  the  corresjionding  regions 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
of  H.  B.  possess  a  singidarly  inhospitable  climate. 
At  York  Factory,  lying  nearly  in  the  latitude 
of  Aberdeen,  the  finest  weather  of  summer  is  liable 
to  a  wintry  temperature  through  a  mere  change  of 
wind  ;  and  tho  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  gulf 
is  beset  for  months  by  snow  at  the  very  season  when 
the  Faroe  Islands,  stretching  as  far  north  as  the 
parallel  of  its  opposite  end,  yield  available  pasture 
to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Though  H.  B.  is  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  drainage,  yet  towards  the  south 
and  west  its  basin  meets  at  once  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  Its  largest  feeder,  the  Nelson,  fills 
perbajw  a  full  half  of  the  area,  touching  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  embracing  Rainy  Lake  on 
the  east,  and  considerably  overlapping  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  south. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  a  corporation 
erected,  in  1670,  by  Charles  II.,  primarily  consisted 
of  Prince  Rujiert,  the  king's  cousin,  and  certain 
siiecified  associates.  It  was  invested  with  the 
absolute  proprietorship,  subordinate  sovereignty, 
and  exclusive  traffic  of  an  undefined  territory, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rupert's  Land,  comprised 
all  the  regions  discovered,  or  to  bo  discovered, 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Ruiiert's 
Land  was  decidedly  the  most  extensive  ot  the 
de[>endencie8  of  Englaud,  being  held  to  embrace 
all  the  lands  tliat  j toured  water  into  Hudson's 
Bay  or  Hudson's  Strait.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, however,  the  grantees  confined  themselves 
to  the  coast.  About  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  republic,  their  advance  into  the 
interior  was  accelerated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the 
more  mature  development  of  an  ancient  rivalry. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. — an  epoch 
antecedent  to  the  charter — New  France,  besides 
stretching,  in  name,  to  tho  arctic  circle,  had,  it 
reality,  advanced  to  tho  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  this  position  of  affairs  was  virtually  recog- 
nised by  that  provision  of  the  letters-patent,  which 
exempted  from  their  operation  any  actual  posses- 
sions of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  Though  the 
claims  of  France,  after  being  confirmed  in  1697  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  were  at  last  abandoned  in 
1713  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
adventurers  from  the  great  lakes,  whde  Cauada  was 
still  French,  had  penetrated,  in  quest  of  peltry,  far 
up  the  Saskatchewan  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Such  overland  enterprises — interrupted,  for  a  few 
years,  by  the  conquest  and  cession  of  1759—1763 
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—soon  came  to  be  prosecuted,  with  more  sys- 
tematic energy,  under  Engliah  auspice*,  till,  in 
1783,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  the- North-west 
Company  of  Montreal.  After  an  aye  of  stubborn 
competition,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  coalesced, 
in  1821,  with  its  formidable  opponent. 

But  the  two  members  of  the  new  partnership 
had  already  almost  doubled  the  original  field  of 
contention.  The  older  association  had,  about  1770, 
traversed  the  basin  of  the  Coppermine ;  and,  fully 
twenty  years  later,  the  younger  one  hail  descended 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  had,  through 
the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Even  in  general  equity,  a  body, 
which  now  represented  all  the  discoverers,  had  a 
peculiar  right  to  the  discoveries  themselves ;  but 
beyond  general  equity,  a  secondary  provision  of 
the  letters-patent  of  Charles  II.  had  regarded  such 
discoveries,  at  least  for  the  purjxrsea  of  trade,  as 
accretions  to  the  primary  grant.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  1821,  parliament,  in  view  of  the  intolerable  evils 
of  competition,  empowered  the  crown  to  issue 
licences  for  the  •  Indian  Territories ' — expressly 
declared  to  be  all  the  wildernesses  of  British  North 
America  to  the  west  of  Rupert's  Land— the  govern- 
ment exercised  this  statutory  authority  in  favour  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  recast  and  extended 
by  the  coalition.  So  far  as  commerce  was  concerned, 
there  was  now  no  practical  difference  between 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Indian  Territories,  excepting 
that  the  charter  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  and 
the  licence  of  the  latter  was  to  be  for  20  years  at  a 
time ;  and  thus  the  newly-moditicd  association  virtu- 
ally ruled  the  western  world,  through  75*  of  long., 
from  Davis*  Strait  to  Mount  St  Elias,  and,  through 
28*  of  lat,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to 
the  borders  of  California. 

But  these  dominions,  second,  in  point  of  super- 
ficies, to  Russia  alone  among  the  com|iact  organ- 
isations of  the  world,  was  gradually  diminished. 
About  twenty  years  after  the  coalition,  Oregon 
from  the  borders  of  California  to  the  parallel  of  49* 
N.,  which  had  always  been  open  to  Americans  by 
international  arrangement,  was  given  up  to  the 
United  States  by  the  same  treaty  which  sacriGoed 
sections  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick;  in  1859, 
the  rest  of  the  tramontane  tract  was  brought  within 
the  jiale  of  civilisation  as  the  national  colonies 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia ;  and 
lastly,  as  the  second  term  of  the  licence  was,  in 
1859*,  also  permitted  to  expire  without  renewal, 
the  remainder  of  the  '  Indian  Territories'  was  then 
potentially  thrown  back  into  the  condition  from 
which  the  statute  of  1821  had  seen  fit  to  rescue  it. 
— In  all  these  cases,  excepting,  of  course,  the  case 
of  Oregon,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  appear 
to  have  lost  rather  formal  privilege  than  actual 
influence,  retaining,  if  not  a  legal  monopoly  as  of  old, 
at  least  a  commercial  supremacy  on  a  wider  basis. 

Though  the  withholding  of  the  licence  neither 
affected,  nor  professed  to  affect  Rupert's  Land,  yet 
between  it  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territories  the  difference,  so  far  as  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is  concerned,  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
This  result  must,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  fruit  of  human  progress ;  free  trade  and 
free  colonisation  having  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  policy.  But  one  may  reasonably  doubt 
how  far  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  charter  promises 
to  be  advantageous.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  the  question  is  hardly  open  to  discussion. 
With  regard  to  them,  competition,  after  long  and 
decisive  experience,  has  been  already  condemned  by 
the  supreme  legislature  of  the  empire.  The  opposite 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  in  this  respect, 
boldly  challenge  comparison  with  the  practice  of 


any  other  portion  of  North  America.  Within  this 
range,  it  may  exchisively  boast  of  having  neither 
extirpated  nor  expatriated  the  native  tribes.  Kay, 
far  beyond  this  negative  merit,  it  has  achieved,  what 
has  never  been  elsewhere  successfully  attempted — 
the  elevation  of  the  descendants  of  mixed  blood  ss 
the  equals  of  their  white  brethren,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  civilisation  that  exists  in  the  country. 
With  regard,  again,  to  others  than  the  aborigines, 
competition  may  not  fully  realise  the  expectations 
either  of  speculators  themselves  or  of  their  emis- 
saries. Wnde  the  latter  must  gradually  lose  all 
relish  for  any  more  steady  pursuit,  the  former,  by 
operating  as  much  against  each  other  as  against 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  must  at  once  Fritter 
away  the  amount  of  business,  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit,  besides  being  tempted  by  the  absence 
of  all  ]iermanent  interest  in  the  matter  to  exhaust 
alike  the  hunter  and  his  game  for  the  sake  of 
present  returns ;  to  kill,  in  a  word,  the  hen  that 
j  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Nor  with  regard  to  colonisa- 
tion does  experience  lead  to  much  hope  of  success. 
Hitherto  most  of  the  settlers  are  either  retired 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comjvany  or  their 
offspring.  In  very  few  instances,  if  in  any,  have 
agricultural  immigrants  gone  to  Rupert's  Land  at 
their  own  expense ;  and  of  the  successive  bands 
that  have  been  sent  thither  by  others,  such  as  Lord 
Selkirk,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
British  government,  a  very  scanty  proportion  have 
remained,  and  those,  too,  almost  constantly  on  the 
wing  for  the  south. 

Under  the  deed  of  Charles  II.,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  possesses  certain  powers,  now  practically 
obsolete,  beyond  the  limits  of  Rupert's  fond,  bein$ 
invested  with  a  jurisdiction  over  its  own  servants, 
whether  in  the  adjacent  wildernesses  or  on  the  high 
seas,  and  being  entitled  to  make  war  on  any  nan- 
Christian  prince  or  j»eop1c.  Its  internal  constitution, 
as  regulated  by  the  litters- patent,  is  peculiar  in 
this  respect,  tliat  without  any  such  graduated 
restrictions  as  generally  affect  similar  associations, 
tho  influence  of  a  proprietor  is  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  his  mini  her  of  shares — one  vote  being 
attached  to  every  £100  sterling  of  stock.  Further, 
the  body  at  large  is  required  to  act  at  home  through 
a  governor  and  committee,  and  abroad  through  a 
governor  and  council.  As  to  actual  organisation, 
the  local  ruler's  advisers  are  mostly  such  mercan- 
tile officers  as  are  above  the  rank  of  clerk.  Thi-ss 
mercantile  officers,  hence  loosely  distinguished  as 
wintering  partners,  receive  among  them  two- rift  in 
of  the  net  profits  of  the  concern,  a  chief  factor 
getting  two,  and  a  chief  trader  one  of  the  eighty- 
tive  parts,  into  which  the  allotment  in  qnestion  is 
divided.  As  a  single  part,  between  one  year  and 
another,  ranges  from  about  £300  to  about  £500,  the 
total  revenue  may  easily  be  found  to  vary  frota 
about  £6.1,750  to  about  £106,250— averaging  per- 
ha]is  about  £80,000,  so  as  to  yield  about  £48,000  to 
tho  proprietors,  and  about  £32,000  to  the  winter- 
ing partners.  This  income  arista  almost  entirely 
from  furs;  for  other  articles,  such  as  tallow,  oil, 
feathers,  fish,  timber,  Ac.,  have  never  been  of  much 
account.  As  nearly  all  the  skins  are  shipped  from 
Rupert's  Land,  fuller  details  on  the  subject  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  that  country  and  its  two 
ports,  Norse  Factory  and  York  Factory.  See  also 
Indian  Territories,  Red  River  Settlement,  and 
Va>oo  iter's  Island. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  naturally  excites  a 
retrospective  interest,  as  the  last  of  the  great 
associations  that  have  figured  so  hugely,  and,  in 
general,  so  creditably,  in  the  colonial  and  commer- 
cial annals  of  England. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Fitzgerald's  Examinctfio* 
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of  the  Charter  and  Pnvedings  of  the  Hudson's  ] 
Bay  Company,  and  Montgomery  Martin's  Hudson's 
Bay  Company'*  Territories,  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
both  published  in  1849 — perhaps  the  leading  works 
on  opposite  aides  of  a  much  vexed  controversy. 

HUE,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  or,  mora 
properly  speaking,  Annam,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
in  the  prefecture  of  Thua  Thuan,  16*  30'  N.  lat.,  107* 
1?  E.  long.,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hue 
River.  It  is  built  almost  in  the  European  style. 
Under  the  reign  of  King  Cia-lung  (1801—1820),  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  French  officers,  to  whom, 
with  a  French  bishop,  that  monarch  was  indebted 
fur  his  throne ;  to  which  circumstance — in  part,  at 
least -may  be  referred  the  present  occupation  of 
Turon  by  the  Freuch.  It  is  accessible  only  to 
reaaels  of  the  smallest  class,  owing  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  small  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  100,000. 

HUE  and  CRT,  a  phrase  used  in  English  law 
to  describe  the  body  of  persons  joining  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  felon.  Whoever  arrests  the  |>erson  pursued 
is  so  far  protected,  that  he  requires  no  warrant  to 
justify  the  arrest ;  and  even  if  the  party  turn  out 
to  be  no  felon,  no  action  can  be  brought  if  the  arrest 
was  bond  fide.  But  it  is  not  only  a  ground  of  action, 
but  an  offence  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  to 
maliciously  and  wantonly  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
against  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to 
join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who  has  been 
robbed,  or  knows  of  a  robbery,  fail  to  raise  the 
hne  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or,  according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment ;  but 
these  punishments  are  never  inflicted. 

HUE'LVA,  a  maritime  and  trading  town  in  the 
sooth  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  formed  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Seville  (q.  v.),  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto,  63, 
miles  west-south-west  of  Seville.  The  town  is  in 
constant  communication  with  Portugal,  Cadiz,  and 
Seville :  sends  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  floor- 
nettings  to  the  latter  places,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  tunny- fishery.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
suoeduct,  which  for  many  years  has  served  as  a 
quarry  for  the  rude  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity,  are  now  fast  disappearing.   Pop.  8423. 

HUERTA,  Vicente  Garcia  dk  la,  a  Spanish 
poet  and  critic  of  the  18th  c,  was  born  in  1729 
at  Zafra,  in  Estremadura,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  held  the  office 
of  principal  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  and 
where  he  died  on  12th  March  1797.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic  talent.  His 
tragedy  of  Raqud,  founded  upon  the  story  of  the 
love  of  King  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  fair  Jewess 
Kaehel,  and  its  tragical  catastrophe,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  when  first  produced  in  1778, 
and  is  to  this  day  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  modern  Spanish  tragedies.  H.  was  a  most 
tealous  but  not  always  a  wise  or  skilful  defender 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  national  taste  against  the 
Gallicism  which  then  prevailed.  As  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  he  shews  great  command  of  language 
aod  versification.  His  poems  were  published  in  two 
volumes  [Obras  Poeticas,  Madrid,  1778—1779).  H. 
edited  the  Teatro  Espanol  (17  vols.  Madrid,  1785 
—1786  ),  a  collection  of  the  best  works  of  the  older 
Spanish  dramatists. 

HUE'SCA  (the  0$ea  of  the  Romans),  a  very 
old  and  picturesque  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
modern  province  of  the  same  name  (see  A  r  agon), 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  once  surmounted  by  99 
towers,  two  of  which  only  remain,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  vineyards, 


j  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isuela,  50  miles  north* 
east  of  Zaragosa.  Among  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  built  in  1400,  a  l>eautiful  Gothic  edifice 
the  university,  founded  in  1354  by  Pedro  IV. ;  and 
the  picturesque  college  of  Santiago.  It  was  once 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Tanning  and  manu- 
factures of  linens  are  here  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  9874. 

HUE'SCAR,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  is  situated  75  miles  north-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6000,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  goods. 

HUET,  Pktrr  Daniel,  was  born  at  Caen, 
February  8,  1630.  His  father  had  been  converted 
from  Calvinism,  but  died  while  H.  was  still  very 
young.  The  latter  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Caen,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extra* 
ordinary  progress  in  almost  every  department  of 
learning.  He  was  a  zealous  pupil  of  Descartes  and  of 
Bochart— the  latter  of  whom  lie  accompanied  on  his 
visit  to  Stockholm  in  1652,  when  he  discovered  and 
transcribed  the  MS.  of  Origen,  which,  subsequently, 
was  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  edition  of  that  father. 
On  his  return  to  Caen,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  his  translation  of 
the  text  of  Origen,  he  published,  in  1664,  bia  well- 
known  essay  De  Interpretation* ;  but  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  15  years'  study  tliat  he  published  his 
edition  of  Origcns  Commentaria  in  Sac.  Scriptvram, 
2  vols.  foL  (Rouen,  1668),  with  a  most  learned 
introduction,  entitled  Origeniana,  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  the  great  Benedictine  edition  of 
that  father.  In  1670,  H.  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law  ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  to  take  part,  with  Bossuct,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dauphin.  In  1679,  he  published  bia 
Demonstratio  Evaiujrlica.  He  had  an  active  part, 
moreover,  in  the  Del  phi n  edition  of  the  classics. 
In  1676,  he  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  in  1678, 
was  named  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abliey  of  Aunay, 
from  which  place  is  named  his  well-known  work, 
Quast'tonc*  A I  net  ana  de  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidek 
(1690).  Atmut  the  same  time,  also,  he  published  a 
work  On  Uie  Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  another 
On  the  Voyages  of  Solomon,  which  were  followed 
later  by  his  equally  celebrated  work  in  classical 
geography,  History  of  tiic  Commerce  and  Xavigution 
of  ute  Ancient*.  In  1685,  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  a  dignity,  however,  on  which  he  never 
entered,  being  transferred  to  the  see  of  A  v  ranches 
in  1092.  He  was  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  duties  as  he  had  been  in  his  devo- 
tion to  literature ;  but  his  health  having  given 
way,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  see  in 
1699,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near 
Caen  ;  but,  in  1701,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Jesuits'  house  in  Paris,  and  published,  in  1717,  bis 
autobiographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure  Latinity 
as  well  as  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  history 
of  his  time.  H.  died  in  1721.  His  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1712,  and  a  volume 
of  Huetiana  appeared  in  the  year  following  his 
death,  1722. 

HUG,  John  Lwnhard,  was  born  at  Constance, 
June  1,  1765,  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1789 
entered  into  priest's  orders.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of. 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  was  added,  in  1792,. 
the  professorship  of  the  New  Testament  also.  These- 
united  professorships  H  continued  to  hold  unin- 
terruptedly for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  with 
the  exception  of  some  brief  occasional  visits  to 
the  great  libraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Naples.   The  most  important  fruit  of 
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bis  biblical  researches  was  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  2 
vols.,  and  which,  besides  several  German  editions, 
has  been  translated  into  moat  of  the  European 
languages.  His  great  eminence  as  a  biblical  scholar 
led  to  his  being  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  newly  organised  studies  of  most 
of  the  German  universities— as  at  Breslau,  in  1811  ; 
at  Bonn,  in  1816  ;  at  Tubingen,  in  1817 ;  and  again 
at  Bonn,  in  1818  and  1831.  He  died  11th  March 
1846.  His  works,  winch  are  indifferently  in  Latin 
and  German,  are  chiefly  in  the  deportment  of 
biblical  criticism,  as  On  the  Age  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
(1810),  On  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (1813,  aud  again 
1818),  On  the  Indissolubility  of  Marriage  (1816),  On 
the  Alexandrian  Version  (1818),  lie-examination  of 
Stmusss  Life  of  Jesus,  2  vols.  (1836) ;  but  there  are 
also  some  of  them  on  subjects  of  classical  criticism, 
especially  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient 
mythologies,  published  in  1812.  Seo  Maier's 
Oeddchtnissrede  auf  Hug,  Freiburg,  1847. 

HUGO,  Victor  Marie,  Vicomtk,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  writers  of  the  present  day,  was 
born,  26th  February  1802,  at  Bean  neon,  where  his 
father  was  then  commandant  of  the  garrison.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  La  Vendee,  and  from  her 
he  imbibed  romantic  royalist  sentiments,  although 
his  father  was  a  most  devoted  follower  of  Napoleon. 
His  youth  was  spent  partly  with  his  mother  in 
Paris,  partly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  his  father 
held  high  appointments.  He  early  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  his  poetic  effusions ;  and  before  he  was  30 
years  of  age,  his  published  works  were  numerous, 
and  his  name  famous.  Odes  aud  ballads,  romances, 
dramas,  kc„  flowed  from  his  prolific  jien.  Shortly 
before  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  literary  revolu- 
tion took  place,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hugo. 
A  band  of  young  men,  imaginative,  ardent,  aud 
confident,  sought  to  renovate  French  literature,  by 
departing  from  classic  rules  and  models,  substituting 
a  varied  and  very  irregular  verse  for  the  monoton- 
ous Alexandrines  of  the  old  school,  and  making  art 
precisely  conform  to  nature,  which  they  carried  so 
tar  as  even  to  bring  into  prominence  things  disagree- 
able, which  nature  herself  is  displeased  with,  and 
teaches  us  to  keep  out  of  sight  The  new  school, 
la  jeune  France,  as  they  called  themselves,  formed 
the  Romanticists,  and  their  opponents,  the  Classicists. 
The  literary  war  which  arose  lasted  for  several 
years.  H.'s  drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  produced  on 
the  sta^e  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet  by  the 
publication  of  the  elegies  which  bear  the  name  of 
Feuilles  tfAutomne.  (Autumn  Leaves).  In  1832, 
the  ministry  of  the  day  suspended  the  represen- 
tation of  one  of  his  dramas,  Le  Hoi  s"  amuse;  but 
his  popularity  still  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
1837,  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1846  a  )>cer  of  France. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  city  of  Paris,  both  in  the  Constituent 
and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
manifested  democratic  principles,  and  was  one  of 
those  members  of  the  extreme  left  who  were 
banished  from  France  for  life  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
In  1862,  he  assailed  the  rider  of  France  in  a 
remarkable  political  pamphlet,  Napoleon  U  Petit 
(Napoleon  the  Little),  which  produced  a  great 
sensation  :  but  the  effect  of  its  severity  was 
weakened  by  its  undignified  virulence.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  Les  Ch&Hments,  a  series 
of  poems  written  with  great  verve,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  brochure  Napoleon  le  Petit.  In 
l&M.  he  published  his  Contemplations,  a  work  of 


more  enduring  merit;  and  the  present  year  (1862) 
has  just  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  large  proae- 
poem,  entitled  Les  Miserablcs,  in  which  the  author, 
with  great  splendour  of  sentiment,  keenness  of 
analysis,  and  passionate  dramatic  force,  handles,  in 
the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the  most  important 
social  questions. 

H.'b  writings  have  great  faults.  They  are  often 
extravagant  both  in  form  and  sulntance,  and  some- 
times marred  by  an  affected  triviality  of  images 
and  harshness  of  versification.  Yet  they  have  alio 
great  excellences,  the  command  of  language  shewn 
ib  wonderful,  and  as  a  lyric  poet  H.  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  equalled  in  France. 

HU'GUENOTS  (probably  corrupted  from  the 
Ger.  eidgenossen,  confederates),  the  name  formerly 
given  in  France  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformatioo. 
This  movement  commenced  almost  simultaneously 
in  Franco  and  Germany.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  early  history  of  French  Protestantism 
is  that  of  Farel  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the  first  sup- 
porters of  its  cause  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  L  Subsequently,  in 
the  time  of  Calvin,  many  of  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  Francis  I., 
however,  opjwsed  it  with  great  severity,  and  caused 
many  to  be  burned  as  heretics.  The  alliance  of 
Henry  II.  with  the  German  Protestants  gave  at 
first  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
but  the  aspect  of  tilings  was  again  changed  when 
the  family  of  Guise  obtained  the  ascendency  at 
court.  Under  Francis  II.,  a  chamber  {chamhre 
ardent*)  was  established  in  each  |>arliament  for 
the  punishment  of  Protestants;  and  executions, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  were  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  took  np 
arms  against  the  government,  choosing  Louis  I  , 
Prince  of  Bourbon -Conde,  for  their  leader.  On 
February  1,  1560,  in  a  meeting  at  Nantes,  th«y 
resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  freedom  of  religion, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  Guises ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and 
proclaim  CondG  governor-general  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  court,  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy, 
fled  from  Blois  to  Amboise,  and  the  Duke  of  Gium 
was  appointed  governor-general.  Some  bands  of 
Protestants,  approaching  Amboiae  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  were  easily  defeated  and  taken  ;  120)1 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  Edict  of 
Romorantin,  in  May  1660,  took  the  prosecution  of 
heretics  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and 
gave  it  into  those  of  the  bishops.  By  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  August,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  matter  of  religion  should  rest  until  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  States.  Whilst  the  Guises  plotted 
the  death  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Charles  IX. 
ascended  the  throne,  a  jirince  not  yet  of  age ;  and 
the  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici  (q.  v.), 
having  removed  the  Guises  from  the  helm  of  the 
I  state,  was  compiled  to  seek  the  supjiort  of  the 
|  Protestants  against  them  and  their  party.  In  July 
.1561,  appeared  an  edict  which  freed  the  H.  from 
!  the  penalty  of  deatlu  For  the  complete  termination 
I  of  strife,  the  court  opened  a  religious  conference  at 
I  Poissy  on  the  3d  of  September.  The  chief  disput- 
ants were  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  on  the  one  side, 
and  Theodore  Beza  (q.  ▼.)  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  the  discussion  was  to  unite  and  embolden  the 
Protestants,  with  whom  the  machinations  of  the 
Guises  forced  Catharine  into  closer  alliance.  On 
January  17.  1662,  appeared  an  edict,  giring  noble- 
men the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  thair  religion 
on  their  own  estates. 

The  Guises  and  their  partisans  becan*  exasper- 
ated.   On  March  1,  1662,  a  company  of  ProtesUnte 
]  met  in  a  barn  at  V  assy  for  religious  exercise*, 
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attacked,  and  many  of  them  were  massacred  by  the 
follow  era  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.    On  this,  Condi 
hastened  to  Orleans,  and  called  his  co-religionists 
again  to  hia  standard;  whilst  the  Guises  took 
possession  of  the  {tenons  of  the  king  and  his  mother, 
and  proclaimed  the  Protestants  rebels.    On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1562,  the  royal  troops,  after  much  blood- 
shed, took  Rouen,  and  on  December  19  a  l>attle 
was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  which,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
the  Protestants  were  defeated.    The  Duke  of  Guise 
marched  on  Orleans,  but  was  assassinated  in  his 
camp  before  that  city,  February  18, 1.163.  Hereupon 
the  queen-mother  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Amboise  on  March  19,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
except  in  certain  districts  and  towns.  Catharine, 
however,  hated  the  new  faith,  and  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  retrenched  the  new  liberties  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  made  attempts  upon  the  liberty  and  the 
life  of  Coude  and  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.). 
These  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  adopted  the 
resolution  of  taking  possession  of  the  king's  person. 
The  court  fled  to  Paris,  which  Conde  invested  ;  but 
on  10th  November  1567,  a  Kittle  was  fought  at  St 
Denis  between  Conde  and  a  much  superior  force  under 
the  Constable  Montmorency  (q.  v.),  in  consequence 
of  which  Condi  fell  back  into  Lorraine,  whore  he 
effected  a  junction  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000 
men  from  Germany,  under  Prince  John  Casimir. 
After  this,  he  again  threatened  Paris ;  upon  which 
Catharine  concluded  peace  at  Longjumenn  on  *27th 
March  1568,  re-establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Amboise.    Nevertheless,  she  proceeded  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants,  of  whom  3000  were  assassin- 
ated or  executed.    The  Protestants  having,  how- 
erer,  received  assistance  in  troojw  from  Germany, 
and  in  money  and  artillery  from  England,  began 
the  third  religious  war.     But  on  March  13,  1569, 
they  were  defeated,  and  Condi  their  leader  slain, 
at  Jarnac  by  the  royal  trooiw  under  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.    These  misfortunes 
greatly  dispirited  the  Protestants.  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them 
in  an  assembly  at  Cognac,  and  set  up  her  son, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
cause.    Coligny  became  their  military  leader,  and 
having  received  further  assistance  of  troops  from 
Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Moncontour, 
on  3d  October.    Fresh  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Germany,  enabled  Coligny 
to  take  Nismes  in  1569,  and  to  relieve  Rochelle, 
whilst  Lanoue  obtained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  at  Lucon.  Catharine  and  her  sou  now  sought 
for  peace,  to  which  the  Protestants,  weary  of  the 
hard  contest,  consented-    The  treaty,  concluded  at 
St  Germain-en- Laye  on  August  8,  1570,  gave  to  the 
Protestants  an  amnesty,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  everywhere  except  in  Paris,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  places  of  security. 

Catharine,  having  failed  to  overthrow  the  Protes- 
tant cause  in  the  open  field,  sought  to  accomplish 
her  object  by  treachery,  and  by  a  general  massacre 
of  Protestants  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (q.  v.) 
1572.  Although  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and 
weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of  their 
best  and  bravest,  the  Protestants  flew  to  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  after  having  lost  his  army  before 
Kocbeile,  took  advantage  of  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  on  June  24,  1573,  concluded 
a  ;**sce,  by  which  the  Protestants  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  places  of  security, 
Uontauban,  Nismes,  and  Rochelle,  and  a  certain 
pmceasion  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  section  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  nobility,  at  whose  head  was  the 


I  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine, 
from  purely  jnditicat  motives,  united  with  tht. 
Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
queen-mother  and  the  Guises.  Catharine,  therefore, 
incited  her  third  son,  Henry  III.,  who  had  now 
sncceeded  to  the  throne,  immediately  to  recommence 
hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  But,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prosperous  during  the  year  1575.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  Beaulieu  on  8th  May,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  freed  from  all  restrictions 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  obtained  a 
number  of  places  of  security.  The  king  also  paid 
their  German  auxiliaries.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  thus 
frustrated  in  his  political  designs,  originated  s 
Catholic  association,  called  the  Holy  League,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  king  put  himself  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois,  on  November 
6,  157o,  and  then  the  sixth  religious  war  began. 
Peace  was,  however,  again  concluded  by  tho  king 
I  himself  at  Bergerac,  in  September  1577,  on  the 
I  former  conditions  ;  and  Catharine,  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  entered  into  a  private 
!  treaty  with  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Nerac,  by  which 
I  several  places  of  security  were  made  over  to  the 
|  Protestants.  The  terms  of  j>eace  being  violated  by 
the  court,  Henry  I.,  Prince  of  Condi,  son  of  Louis 
I.,  and,  like  his  father,  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  commenced  the  seventh  religious  war  (called 
the  guerre  ties  amovreux)  in  November  1579,  by 
the  occupation  of  Latere,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
in  April  1580,  took  Cahors.  But  Conde,  having 
l>een  driven  out  of  lafere  by  Matignon,  and  Henry 
of  Navarre  vanquished  at  Mont-Crabel  by  Biron, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Fleix,  November  1580. 

There  was  now  a  comparatively  long  interval  of 
repose  till  1584,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alencon),  Henry  of  Navarre 
l>eeame  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  Hereupon 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  exerted  himself  for  the  revival 
of  the  League,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  poj>e  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  declared 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
began  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  This 
war  is  commonly  known  as  the  4  war  of  the  three 
Henrys.'  The  king  soon  made  terms  with  him,  and 
declared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants  to  be 
forfeited.  The  Protestants,  having  obtained  troops 
from  Germany  and  money  from  England,  entered 
on  the  eighth  religious  war,  which  was  prosecuted 
with  various  success,  Henry  of  Navarre  command- 
ing the  Protestant  army.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  grasped  the  whole 
I>ower  of  the  state.  But  hiB  designs  with  regard 
to  the  throne  having  become  very  evident,  the 
king  caused  him  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  be 
assassinated  at  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois 
in  September  1588.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  king 
was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques 
Clement,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  signed  the  famous  Edict  of  N antes 
(see  Nantks).  on  13th  April  1598,  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  established  and 
enlarged. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  great 
minister,  Sully,  was  himself  a  Protestant,  the  Pro- 
testants lived  in  tranquillity.  But  when,  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII..  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
queen  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, the  independence  which  the  Protestant* 
enjoyed  stood  too  plainly  in  the  way  of  a  court  bent 
u|>on  absolutism.  The  king,  indeed,  took  an  oath 
in  1614  to  maintain  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  the 
marriage  treaties  with  the  Spanish  court  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  to  such  a  degree 
that,  in  November  1615,  they  made  common  cause 
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with  thn  Prince  of  Condi,  who  had  then  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  This  they  did  contrary  to  the 
advice  (if  the  most  sagacious  of  their  own  party. 
Although  by  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  4th  May  1616, 
they  obtained  a  new  continuation  of  their  freedom 
ot  worship,  the  court  now  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  at  least  their  political  power. 
In  June  1617,  a  royal  edict  commanded  the  entire 
suppression  at  once  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
of  political  privileges,  in  the  province  of  Bcarn  ;  but 
the  provincial  court  at  Pau  refused  to  register  the 
edict,  and  the  matter  lay  over  till  1G20,  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  favourite  De 
Luynes,  the  king  carried  the  edict  into  full  effect 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Protestants  throughout  all 
France  took  alarm,  and  hostilities  again  broke  out 
in  May  1621.  At  the  head  of  the  Protestaut* 
were  the  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Hohan  aud  the 
Prince  Soubise.  Their  cauw,  however,  was  feebly 
maintained ;  almost  all  the  Protestant  towns  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  force,  stratagem,  and 
bribery  being  equally  employed.  At  last,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montpellier,  21st  October  1622,  there 
followed  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  the  right  of  prohibiting 
the  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  was  assumed  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  The  court,  however,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  government  was  involved  iu  difficulties 
in  Italy,  the  Protestants  took  the  opportunity  again 
to  rise  in  arms.  Soubise,  with  a  fleet  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Rochelle,  oftener  than  once  defeated 
the  weak  royal  navy.  Cardinal  Richelieu  (q.  v.), 
who  was  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  offers  of  pacification, 
which  were  rejected.  Hereupon  the  cardinal  resolved 
upon  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  the  most  important 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  This  ho  accom- 
plished after  a  heroic  resistance  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  fall  of  Rochelle  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Nismes,  Moutauban,  Castrcs,  and  all  the  other 
Protestant  strongholds.  Now  left  defenceless,  the 
Protestants  were  entirely  dej>endent  on  tho  will  of 
the  court,  which,  however,  made  no  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  their  lilwrty  of  conscience.  It  was 
Ijouis  XIV.,  when  he  became  suiK-rntitious  in  his 
old  age,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  his  confessor  Lachaiso,  commenced  anew 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  He  gradually 
deprived  them  of  their  equal  civil  rights,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  down  the  Protestant  Church 
altogether.  Bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  monks, 
passed  through  the  southern  provinces,  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  renounce  their  religion,  demolish- 
ing the  places  of  worship,  and  putting  to  death  the 
preachers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants 
fled  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
Germany.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  restrain 
this  self-expatriation  by  cordons  along  the  borders. 
Many  Protestants  also  made  an  insincere  profession 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  These,  on  the  slightest 
appearance  of  relapse,  were  put  to  death.  On  23d 
October  1685,  Louis  at  last  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  (See  Rulhicre,  Kclaireci*«ement*  Historii/ues 
sur  les  Causes  de  la  Revocation  de  Vfdil  de  Nantes, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1788.)  Hereupon  began  a  new  flight, 
followed  by  a  still  more  fearful  |»ersecution  of  the 
Protestants.  Their  marriages  were  declared  null ; 
their  children  deprived  of  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, and  forcibly  shut  up  in  convents ;  their 
preachers  indiscriminately  put  to  death.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  where  they  had  always 
been  very  numerous,  thousands  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  continued 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  secret.  Amongst 
thorn  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes,  a 


remarkable  fanatical  enthusiasm  displayed  itself, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Caniisards,  they  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years  a  wonderfully  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  forces  of  the  great  monarchy.  The 


War  of  Uie  Cevennes  (q.  v.),  or  Camisard  ft  < 
not  terminated  till  1706,  the  suppression  of  the 
local  rebellion  being  attended  with  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty.  France  had  lost  by  this  time  more 
than  a  million  of  her  most  active,  enterprising,  and 
industrious  citizens ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions,  about  two  millions  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  partial  repose  whieh  the  Protestants  enjoved 
for  more  than  ten  years  was  attended  by  a  revival 
of  their  worship,  especially  in  Provence  and 
Dauphine.  In  1724,  therefore,  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  issued  a  severe  edict 
against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  however, 
now  began  to  be  opposed  to  persecution.  An 
edict  of  1752  declared  marriages  and  baptisms  by 
Protestaut  ministers  to  be  null,  and  required  the 
repetition  of  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  when,  upon  this,  many  began  again  to  flee 
from  their  country,  the  disgust  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  was  so  much  excited,  that 
the  court  recalled  the  edict  Montesquieu  success- 
fully advocated  the  cause  of  toleration  ;  Voltaire 
did  much  to  promote  it  by  his  exposure  of  the 
judicial  murder  of  John  Galas  (q.  v.).  At  last,  by 
an  edict  in  1787,  which  indeed  was  not  registered 
by  tho  parliament  tUl  1789,  Louis  XVI.  declared 
the  Protestaut  marriages  aud  baptisms  to  be  valid, 
aud  restored  to  the  Protestants  equal  civil  rights, 
except  that  they  might  not  be  advanced  to  pnbbo 
offices  and  dignities.  Even  in  1789,  a  proposal  for 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestants  was 
rejected  by  the  National  Assembly,  which,  how- 
ever, admitted  Protestants,  and  even  Protectant 
preachers  as  members  without  objection  ;  and  in 
1790,  it  passed  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  all 
the  properties  of  non-Catholics  confiscated  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Code  No p'tlcm  gave 
Protestants  in  France  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  with  Roman  Catholics.  The  charter  granted 
by  the  Bourbons  acknowledged  the  freedom  of 
Protestant  worship,  and  the  state  pledged  itself 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ]*astors ;  yet,  under  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  the  privileges  of 
Protestants  were  in  many  ways  circumscribed.  After 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  the  Reformed  Charter  of 
France  proclaimed  universal  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  which  principle  has  been  maintained 
in  subsequent  changes.  Protestants  are  not  now 
subjected  to  many  exceptional  hardships,  and  have 
in  various  important  instances  been  protected  by 
the  imiK'rial  authority  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  attempted  by  illiberal  local  magistrates 
adverse  to  their  religion.  But  the  rrcogni**i 
Protestaut  Church-  in  which  are  included  both 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  and  of  which  the  pastors 
receive  small  salaries  from  the  state  (see  Fraxce*  — 
is  not  permitted  to  hold  synods  or  general  assem- 
blies ;  its  affairs  being  managed  by  local  consistortiA, 
somewhat  analogous  to  kirk-sessions  and  pre*l»T- 
teries  in  Presbyterian  churches,  but  of  which  by 
law  those  members  of  the  congregation  are  members 
who  pay  the  highest  amount  of  taxes. 

HUILE  DE  CADE,  a  brownish,  inflammable, 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxyccdrvs.  It  has  a  strong 
odour  of  tar,  and  an  acrid,  caustic  taste.  It  is 
almost  entirely  manufactured  in  France,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  is  employed  externally  in  veterinary 
medicine,  and  has  been  used  in  the  human  subject 
both  externally  and  internally,  but  chiefly  exter- 
nally in  chronic  skin-diseases.    It  is  a  good  local 
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remedy  in  toothache.  It  has  been  given  internally 
in  worms,  but  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

HU'LDA,  or  HOLDA,  'the  friendly,  the 
benignant,'  well  known  in  old  German  legends 
tod  traditions  as  Frau  HoUe,  was  originally  a 
goddess  of  marriage  and  fecundity.  Worshipped 
and  invoked  by  maids  and  wives,  to  the  former, 
the  sent  bridegrooms,  to  the  latter,  children  ;  great 
numbers  of  whom  surrounded  her  in  her  favourite 
haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  hearts  of 
bills.  She  was  also  the  {mtroness  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employments. 
Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as  a  celestial  being, 
and  lontj  ago  the  people  used  to  say  when  the  snow 
fell :  '  HuMa  is  making  her  bed.' 

HULK,  a  name  given  to  any  old  ship  unfit  for 
tea-service,  which  is  used  in  harbour  as  a  depot  of 
some  sort.  In  the  great  naval  harbours,  there  are 
coal-hulks,  powder-hulks,  convict-hulks,  and  hulks 
to  which  the  crews  of  vessels  repairing  are  turned 


HULL.  The  hull  of  a  ship  is  her  main  body, 
exclusive  of  masts  or  rigging. 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON-ON-HULL,  an  important 
and  flourishing  English  river-port,  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  and  county  of  itself,  is 
situated  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  low, 
level  plain  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  H umber, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hull  with  that  river,  53 
miles  east-south-east  of  York.     The  town  and 
harbour  were  defended  by  two  forts,  the  remains 
of  the  old  fortifications,  by  several  batteries,  and  by 
a  garrisoned  citadel,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  Hull  roads,  and  is  mounted  with  21  guns; 
but  the  forts  are  removed  to  High  Paul,  a  village 
a  few  mdes  lower  down  the  river  H umber.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  most  notable  are  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  beautiful  and  ornate 
Gothic  structure,  the  transept  of  which  is  the 
olilest  English  brick-building  in  the  country;  and 
St  Mary's  Church,  Lowgatc,  one  half  of  which  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  mansion-bouse  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  occasionally  resided  here.  Both 
these  churches  are  now  being  artistically  restored. 
The  most   important  educational  establishments 
are  the  Hull  Grammar  School,  and  Trinity  House 
School,  where  36  l>oys  receive  a  nautical  education, 
rhe  other  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
the  dock,  pdot,  excise,  post,  and  stamp  offices,  and 
the  Exchange.    An  equestrian  statue  of  William 
1IL  stands  in  the  market-place,  and  a  statue  of 
Wilberlorce,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  fluted  Doric 
column,  resting  on  a  ]>edcstaL    Amoug  inany  other 
benevolent  establishments,  the  Trinity  House,  insti- 
tuted for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  aud  the 
Charter  House,  an  eudowed  institution  for  the 
poor,  are  the  most  worthy  of  note.    The  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping  of  H.  is  provided  for  by  the 
extensive  range  ot  docks  encirCliug  the  town  on 
the  laud  side.    At  present  (1862),  the  docks  com- 
prise about  3G  acres  ;  others  are  being  constructed. 
H.  is  a  priiici|<al  steam-packet  station,  and  ocean- 
steamers  ply  regularly  along  the  eastern  British 
cuarts,  ami  to  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  aud  Denmark.  H.  is  the  great  outlet 
for  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  the  midland 
counties,  with  all  of  wbich  it  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  railway,  river,  or  caual.  Many 
ship- building  yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the 
thief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  which  a 
flourishing  port  (fives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain,  , 
<hain -cables,  machinery,  &c.    Many  mills  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  factories, 
tanneries,  itotteries,  and  sugar-refineries.  Immense 
commercial  intercourse  subsists  between  H.  and , 


1  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  the  principal 
I  exports  being  woollen  and  cotton  manufactured 
I  goods,  and  the  imports  timber,  corn,  wool  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitch,  bones,  and  horn.  In  1861. 
6752  vessels,  of  1,591,750  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  H.  returns  two  members  to  the  House  o) 
Commons.  Pop.  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861,  98,994 

HULSEAN  LECTURES,  Ac  The  Rev.  John 
Hulse,  of  Elworth,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  was 
born  at  Middle wich.  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Having  no  children,  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  university. 
His  will,  an  extraordinary  document,  containing 
400  pages  folio,  of  closely  written  manuscript,  with 
nine  codicils  appended,  provides  for  the  founding 
of  two  divinity  scholarships  in  St  John's  iJollege, 
the  Hulsean  Prize,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate, 
and  that  of  Hulsean  Lecturer  or  Christian  Preacher. 
By  a  statute  confirmed  by  the  Queen  in  council  in 
i860,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate  was  changed 
into  a  professorship,  called  the  Hulsean  Professorship 
of  Divinity.  Bishop  Ellicot  w  as  the  first  professor 
under  the  new  statute.  The  office  of  Hulsean 
Lecturer,  or  Preacher,  is  an  annual  one;  and  the 
duty  of  the  lecturer  is  to  preach  not  less  than  four, 
nor  more  than  six  sermons  before  the  university  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

HU'MANI8TS  (Lit  Uterce  kumaniorcs,  polite 
letters),  the  name  assumed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  c.  by  the  party  who  devoted  themselves 
specially  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature, 
and  who,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit,  arrayed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  received  system  of  the  schools, 
not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in  theology. 

HUMANITARIANS,  the  name  assigned  to 
the  several  classes  of  auti-Trinitarians,  who  regard 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and  refnse  to  ascribe  to  nun 
any  supernatural  character,  whether  of  origin  or  of 
nature.  In  this  class  are  commonly  enumerated  the 
early  Jutlaising  sects  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  as  regards  the 
former,  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  the  Demiurge  descended  ujion  Christ,  and 
was  united  to  him.  The  earliest  recorded  author 
of  the  purely  Humanitarian  theory  is  Theodotus 
of  Byzantium,  surnamed  the  Currier,  who,  having 
denied  Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended 
himself  afterwards  by  declaring  that  in  so  doing 
4  he  had  denied  not  God,  but  num.'  A  contem- 
porary of  Theodotus,  Artemon,  taught  in  like 
manner  tliat  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  asserted 
that  such  had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians 
till  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  202.  Thexe  opinion* 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  various  sects  of  Arians,  even  the  lowest 
schools  of  whicli  have  admitted  the  pre-existencj 
of  Christ,  and  his  pre-eminence  among  the  creatures 
of  God. 

The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  and  iu  general  to  those 
who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as 
their  great  moral  and  social  dogma,  aud  ignore  alto- 
gether the  dejKJndence  of  man  upon  supernatural 
aid,  believing  in  the  all-sufficieucy  of  his  own  innate 
powers. 

HU'MBER,  the  continuation  and  estuary  of  the 
river  Ouse  (q.  v.). 

HUMBLE-BEE  (Bombus),  a  genus  of  tocinl  bee* 
(see  Bek),  having  a  thick  and  very  hairy  body,  the 
hairs  often  arranged  in  coloured  bands ;  and  also 
differing  from  the  honey-bees  in  having  the  tibia? 
of  the  hinder-legs  tennmated  by  two  spines.  Tlie 
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sreeies  are  miuiuous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
pnrts  of  the  world,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmoist 
polar  limits  of  vegetation,  hut  they  seem  to  abound 
most  of  all  in  temperate  climates.  About  forty  are 
natives  of  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  and 
of  British  hymenopterous  insects,  is  the  common 
H.  (B.  lerrr«tru),  the  Bumbrt  (boom -bee)  of  the 
Scotch  ;  black,  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  wings, 
and  another  on  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  white.  Another  of  the  largest  species  is 
the  Bed-tailed  Bee  (B.  la)>idarius),  and  oue  of 
the  most  abundaut  is  the  yellow  and  orange  Moss- 
bee  (B.  mutcorum),  the  Pogyie  of  the  Scotch.  Some 
id  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger  than  any 
found  in  Britain.  The  name  H.  is  supi>osed  to 
be  a  mollification  of  IJumiiitl  or  Hummer  Bee,  and 
to  refer  to  the  loud  hum  produced  by  the  wings  of 
these  insects. 

Humble-bees  do  not  form  communities  so  large 
as  those  of  honey-bees  ;  seldom  more  than  two  or 
tLree  hundred  occupying  one  nest,  and  in  some 
species  uot  more  than  tilty  or  sixty.  The  females 
are  much  less  prolific  th.tu  those  of  honey-bees. 
The  community  is  dissolved  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  males  and  workers  die,  and  only  females 
remain  in  a  torpid  state— among  moss,  in  rotten 
wood,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  they  may 
enjoy  protection  from  frost,  and  concealment  from 
enemies — to  peqietuate  the  race  by  founding  uew  I 
communities  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  nests  of 
some  species,  as  It.  terre*<ri»,  are  in  holes  in  the  j 
ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  floored  with 
leaves,  and  lined  with  wax,  and  often  entered  by 
a  winding  passage.  Others,  as  11.  lapklaritU^  make 
their  waxen  nests  among  stones  ;  while  others  still, 
as  B.  muscurum,  make  them  among  moss,  which 
they  mix  and  join  with  wax.  The 


Humble-Beet  and  Nest : 
1,  hnrable  bee  anil  ne>t;  2,  uruiige-Utleu  bee  ;  3,  mnu  bee. 

enlarged  as  the  community  increases.  Some  of  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  balls  of  mingled  pollen  and 
honey,  on  which  the  larva;  feed,  one  ball  containing 
several  larvae  ;  afterwards,  c^-gs  are  also  deposited 
in  waxen  cells.  Workers  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  males  and  perfect 
females  in  the  latter  part  of  it  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males  and  workers.  Humble-bees 
differ  from  honey-bees  in  their  females  existing 
together  in  the  same  community  without  seeking 
to  destroy  one  another.  Tiiere  is  among  them 
nothing  analogous  to  swarming.  Their  combs  do 
not  exhibit  the  t>eautiful  regularity  of  structure 
which  characterises  those  of  honey -bees ;  but  cells 
of  a  comparatively  coarse  appearance  are  clustered 
together,  with  silken  cocoons  of  pupu>,  balls  of 


the  kind  already  noticed,  and  tpen  cells  or  pcta 
filled  with  honey,  the  frequent  prize  of  schoolboyi 
and  youthful  haymakers,  who  know  weU  how  to 
open  and  plunder  the  humble-bee's  nest  Many 
animals  are  also  exi»ert  in  this,  as  badgers,  foxen, 
rats.  Sic,  which,  however,  devour  the  orood  as  well 
as  the  honey. 

HUMBOLDT,  Fkiedrich  Hknrich  Alex- 
ander, Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  natur- 
alists, and  who  has  contributed  more  than  say 
man  of  modern  times  to  the  progress  of  several 
de)iartments  of  physical  scieuce,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
14th  September  1769.  His  father,  whom  he  lust 
when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  wu 
chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Fratikfurt-on-the-Oder,  Berlin, 
and  Gottingen.  His  love  of  natural  history  was 
very  strongly  manifested  at  this  period ;  and  during 
his  residence  at  Gottingen  (1789-1790),  he  made 
visits  of  scientific  exploration  to  the  Harz  and  the 
l>anks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his 
first  publication,  'On  the  Basalts  of  the  llhme,' 
Ac.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790,  he  accom- 
panied George  Forster  in  a  tour  tlirough  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  Franca  In  June  1791.  he 
entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  private  instructions  of  Werner.  Hu 
eight  months'  residence  here  led  to  the  subsequent 
publication  of  his  Flora  SubOrrranea  Friher-ftmnt 
et  Apiwri*mi  er.  Physioloy'ta  Cftemica  PUinturum 
(Berlin,  1793).  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  an 
ofhee  in  the  mining  department,  and  spent  some 
years  in  this  capacity,  chiefly  at  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
m  Upper  Franco tn  a  His  researches  here  resulted 
in  a  work  '  On  the  Irritabdity  of  the  Muscular  and 
Nervous  Fibres,  with  Conjectures  regarding  the 
Chemical  Process  of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  V  egvt- 
able  World'  (Ueber  die  Oerazte,  Ac,  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1797—1799). 

The  desire  of  visiting  tropical  countries,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  nature.  He  spent 
three  months  at  Jena,  where  he  was  the  inti- 
mate associate  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  studied 
anatomy  under  Loder.  Circumstances  now  led  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
a  distinguished  young  botanist,  Aime  Bonplaod 
(q.  v.),  afterwards  his  companion  in  many  and 
various  scenes.  Some  time  after,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  S]inuish  government  to  visit 
all  the  Spain  .  settlements  in  America  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  every  additional  favour  which 
could  promote  his  researches  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  He  sailed  from  Corunna, 
along  with  Bonpland,  on  5th  June  1799.  They 
visited  Teneritfe,  ascended  the  Peak,  and  nude 
many  scientific  observations.  On  16th  July,  they 
arrived  at  Cumana  in  South  America,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  years  explored  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  Venezuela,  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
whence  they  sailed  for  Mexico,  which  thev  crossed 
from  west  to  east  On  7th  March  1804,  H.  sailed 
from  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana,  where  he  spent  twe 
months,  completing  the  preparation  of  materiaU 
afterwards  employed  in  his  K»nai  Politique  tur  (JJt 
de  Cuba  (Paris,  18*26).  From  Havana  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  course  of  travels  unpar- 
alleled for  variety  and  importance  of  scicuUtic 
results,  not  only  in  the  different  departments  of 
natural  history,  but  also  in  geography,  statistics, 
and  ethnography. 

H.  resided  in  Paris  till  March  1805,  occupied  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  collection*-  and  manuscripts, 
aud  jointly  with  Gay-Lussac  in  experiments  on  the 
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risited  Italy,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  he  accompanied 
Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  in  18U7  on  a  i>olitical 
mission  to  France,  and  obtained  leave  from  tho 
government  of  his  own  country  to  remain  there,  for 
the  publication  of  bis  travels,  for  which  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did  not  allow 
proper  opportunity.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris 
till  1827.  In  1807-1817.  his  great  work,  embody- 
ing  the  chief  results  of  his  travels,  appeared  in  two 
forms,  folio  and  quarto,  in  each  consisting  of  29 
volumes,  and  containing  1425  copper- plates.  The 
wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  reside  in  his  native 
conotry  was  gratified  in  1827,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  and  there,  in  the  winter  of  1827—1828, 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  Cosmos,  or  physical  universe. 

In  1 829,  H.  again  became  a  traveller,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  then  seuding  out  a  well-appointed  expedi- 
tion to  the  north  of  Asia,  to  explore  the  Ural  and 
Altai  Mountains,  the  Chinese  Dsonganei,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.    In  this  expedition,  H.  was  accom- 

{■anietl  by  his  two  friends,  Ehrenberg  and  Gustavus 
lose.  *  Its  principal  results  were  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and 
platma,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra- 
troptcal  region,  the  astronomical  determination  of 
(■ositions,  magnetic  observations,  and  geological  and 
botanical  collections.  The  whole  journey  occupied 
nine  months,  and  extended  to  2320  miles.  It  is 
described  in  Hose's  '  M  ineralogical  and  Geological 
Travels  to  the  Und,  the  Altai,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea'  {Minrralxjisch-geognortiacher  Jteise,  4c,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1837—1842),  and  in  H's  Asie  Centrales 
Jlrchercftes  «ur  Us  Chaiues  de  Afontagnu  H  la  Clima- 
tolog'w  com /arte  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  This  expedi- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  having  also  led  to  much 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth1 8  magnetism, 
through  the  adoption  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
H.'s  projiosal  for  the  establishment  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  stations  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin ; 
which  was  followed,  on  PL's  application  to  the 
Ihike  of  Sussex,  by  the  establishment  of  similar 
stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  ]iolitical  changes  of  the  year  1830  led  to  H.'s 
employment  in  political  services.  He  had  been 
long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  therefore,  after  Louis  Philippe 
ascended  the  French  throne,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  carry  to  Paris  his  recognition  of 
the  new  sovereign,  and  was  afterwards,  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  years,  frequently  sent  to  Paris  to 
reside  for  four  or  five  months.  He  acconqianied  the 
king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits  to  England.  Denmark, 
Ac  During  this  time,  he  published  his  Examen 
Critique  de  la  Gtofrraphie  du  \ (niveau  Continent  (5 
vol*..  Par.  1835-1838). 

H.  spent  the  hitter  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin, 
where  he  occupied  a  high  iwsition  at  the  Prussian 
court.  His  last  great  work.  Cosmos  (4  vols.  Stuttg. 
1S45 — 1858),  has  been  unanimously  recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  works  ever  published, 
exhibiting  in  roost  lucid  arrangement  many  of  the 
principal  facts  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  in  which  a  book  of  science  is 
required.  The  germ  of  the  work  was  the  author's 
Vine*  of  yature  (Ansichten  der  Natur,  Stuttg. 
1808).    H  died  May  6,  1859. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  H.'s  con- 
tributions to  science.  The  geography  of  Spanish 
America  was  most  imperfectly  known  previous  to 
•lis  travels  there,  during  which  he  astronomically 
<i"tennine«l  more  than  700  positions,  and  he  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in 
which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  His  baro- 
metrical observations  were  likewise  very  numerous, 
as  well  %s  his  observations  on  all  points  connected 


with  meteorology.  To  him  we  are  indebted  fc« 
the  most  important  generalisations  concerning  mag- 
netism and  also  climate,  some  results  of  which  ara 
exhibited  in  the  isothermal  and  other  lines  which 
have  begun  to  be  drawn  in  our  maps. 

Among  his  botanical  works,  that  on  the  geography 
of  plants,  De  Distribvtione  Geographicd  Plantarum 
secundum  Coeli  Temperiem  el  AltUudinem  Afonthtm 
(Paris,  1817),  must  be  reckoned  the  most  important. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  Essoi  fur  la  Gfographie  de$ 
Plantes  (Paris,  1805).  The  botanical  discoveries 
made  by  himself  anda  Bonpland  in  their  American 
travels  wero  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  ol 
works  by  H.  ami  Kunth,  published  at  Paris  from 
1809  to  1834.  He  gave  to  the  world  also  his  obser- 
vations, many  of  them  most  valuable,  which  were 
made  at  the  same  time,  in  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy ;  and  in  a  magnificent  volume.  1  mm  de* 
CordiUcres  ti  Monuments  de*  Peuples  Indigene*  de 
CAmerique,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  monuments  of  a  little  known  antiquity  in 
America,  and  shewed  for  the  first  time  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  artistic  beauty  with  scientific 
accuracy.  He  published  in  1823  an  E**ai  0'ognos- 
tique  mr  le  Gisrmtnt  de*  RocJies  dans  Us  deux  Hemi- 
spheres (Paris) ;  and  in  1831,  Fragments  de  Geologic 
et  Cllmatologie  Ariat'vpie  (2  vols.,  Paris).  In  1811, 
he  produced  a  work  on  political  economy,  Ex*ai 
Politique  *ur  le  Rouaume  de  la  Nouvellc  Etpapne 
(2  vols.,  Paris),  abounding  in  philosophical  reflec- 
tions as  well  as  in  statistical  facts.  He  obtained 
distinction  also  by  his  labours  in  the  determination 
of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  by  his  observations  on 
electrical  eels,  ana  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  ami 
young  crocodiles.  His  labours  have  won  him  a 
high  name  in  almost  every  department  of  science, 

HUMBOLDT,  Karl  Wilhklm,  Baron  vox,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  states- 
man, and  for  his  works  in  philology,  aesthetics,  and 
general  literature,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  22d  June 
1767,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
and  Gtittingen.  He  eagerly  studied  antiquities, 
esthetic*,  ami  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  well  as 
law,  to  which  he  professedly  devoted  himself.  After 
travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
he  acquired  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  legation,  but 
shewed  little  inclination  for  official  employment,  and 
in  1791  married,  and  for  some  years  resided  chiefly 
on  his  wife's  estate  in  Thuringia,  and  afterwards 
in  Jena,  associating  most  intimately  with  Schiller, 
and  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and  other  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  A  valuable  memorial  of  his 
friendship  with  Schiller  is  the  correspondence  between 
them  {Briefuychsd  zwisthen  ScJtiller  und  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  Stuttg.  und  Tub.  1830),  published  by 
him  after  Schiller's  death.  From  1797  to  1799.  H. 
resided  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in  Spain,  and  in 
1801  became  Prussian  resident  at  Home,  where  he 
remained  for  a  number  of  vears,  in  this  capacity, 
and  in  that  of  ministcr-plcnipoteutiary,  a  most 
generous  patron  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science. 
From  Rome  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  to 
fill  the  high  place  of  first  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  which  capacity  he  did  much  to  promote 
education  in  Prussia,  The  Berlin  university  owed 
its  existence  to  him.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Vienna 
as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  ho 
took  part  in  all  the  most  important  political  affairs 
in  which  bis  country  was  concern cxL  After  1819 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  and  formed  a  noble  collection  of 
sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters.  He  died  8th 
April  1835. 

His  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  him- 
self under  the  title  of  './Esthetic  Essays'  {.Vsthrti. 
tchen  Versuchen,  Brunswick,  1799).    His  '  Collected 
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Works'  am«ared  at  Berlin  (7  voU.  1841—1852). 
H.  devotea  himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  philology,  aud  produced 
several  works  on  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  concerning  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Spain — the  languages  of  the  East, 
and  various  questions  connected  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  is  that  'On  the 
Kawi  Language  in  the  Island  of  Java'  (Uefter  die 
Kavisprache,  Ac,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1836-1840),  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Edward  Buschmann  ;  the 
introduction  to  which,  On  the  Variety  of  Structure 
in  Human  Speech,  Ac,  and  its  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  may  t>e  said  to 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  philology,  and 
has  given  occasion  to  many  further  researches  and 
publications.  WUhelm  von  Humboldt's  Brie/en  an 
tine  Frmndin,  Lcip.  1847  (Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's 
Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend),  exhibit  his  character  in 
a  most  pure  and  amiable  light.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

HU'MBOLDT,  a  river  in  the  west  part  of  Utah 
Territory,  United  States,  America,  formed  by  the  j 
union  of  two  streams  which  rise  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Humboldt  Mountains.  It  is  a  small  and  rapid 
stream.  350  miles  in  length,  unnavigable  even  for 
canoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter, 
and  after  a  westerly  course,  falls  into  a  lake  40 
miles  in  circumference,  known  as  the  Sink  of  Hum- 
boldt's River,  which  has  no  outlet.  The  banks  are 
destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  region  through 
which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  Utah. 
The  vallev  of  this  river  is  the  usual  emigrant  route 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California. 


HUME,  David,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  (0.  8.)  1711. 
His  father  was  the  laird  or  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire,  nut  David,  being  the 
younger  son,  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  education  and  the  influence 
of  his  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  His  father 
designed  law  as  his  profession,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  initial  steps  of  the  proper  practical  training,  but 
it  was  not  a  pursuit  to  his  liking.  Deserting  it,  he 
experimented  on  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol,  but 
commerce  was  not  more  congenial  to  him  than  juris- 
prudence, and  ho  gave  it  a  very  short  trial.  He 
now  became  a  musty  student,  devoting  himself  to 
books  with  no  settled  practical  object  before  him. 
He  has  recorded  his  sufferings  at  this  time  from 
despondency  and  depression  of  spirits,  caused,  appar- 
ently, by  the  effects  of  monotonous  study  on  the 
stomach.  At  23  years  of  age,  he  went  to  France, 
and  lived  some  time  in  La  Fleche,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  wandering  about  in  solitude,  and  (beaming 
the  dream  of  his  philosophy.  In  1739,  he  published 
the  first  and  second  liook  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature — the  germ  of  his  philosophy,  and  still  i>erhaps 
the  best  exposition  of  it,  since  it  has  there  a  fresh- 
ness and  decision  approaching  to  paradox,  which  he 
modified  in  his  later  works.  Although  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  philosophy,  this  book  was  little  noticed. 
It  was  a  work  of  demolition.  By  separating  the 
impressions  or  ideas  created  on  the  thinking  mind 
by  an  external  world  from  the  absolute  existence  of 
that  world  itself,  he  shewed  that  almost  everything 
concerning  the  latter  was  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
demanded  proof  of  its  existence  of  a  kind  not  yet 
afforded.  It  was  thus  that  he  set  a  whole  army  of 
philosophers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  had 
said,  or  seriously  to  fill  up  the  blanks  which  he 
discovered,  and  hence  he  originated  both  the  Scotch 
and  the  German  school  of  metaphysicians.    In  1741 


and  1742,  he  published  two  small  volumes,  called 
Essays  Moral  and  Political ;  they  were  marked  bj 
learning  and  thought,  and  elegantly  written,  but 
are  not  among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works. 
He  felt  keenly  at  this  time  the  want  of  some  fixed 
lucrative  pursuit,  and  his  longing  for  independence 
was  the  cause  of  a  sad  interruption  to  his  studious 
and  philosophical  pursuits.     He  was  induced  to 
become  the  coni|>anion  or  guardian  of  an  insane 
nobleman,  and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and 
mercenary  objects  of  those  who  naturally  gather 
round  such  a  centre.    In  1747,  he  obtained  a  rather 
more  congenial  anointment,  as  secretary  to  General 
St  Clair,  whom  ne  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Port 
L'Orieut,  the  dcjWJt  of  the* French  East  India  Com- 
jwuiy ;  this  affair  had  no  important  results,  but  it 
gave  H.  a  notion  of  actual  warfare.    Next  year, 
he  accompanied  the  general  in  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  and  as  he  travelled  he  took  notes  of  his 
impressions  of  Holland.  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
are  published  in  his  Life  and  Corrtt/<ondenre.  In 
1751,  he  published  his  lnifuiry  into  the  Principle*  of 
MoraU,  a  work  of  great  originality,  and  one  of  the 
clearest  ex|«ositions  of  the  leading  principles  of  what 
is  termed  the  utihtarian  system.     At  the  same 
time,  he  intended  to  publish  his  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion,  but  his  friends,  alarmed  by  the 
sceptical  spirit  pervading  them,  prevailed  on  him 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  they  were  not  made  public 
until  after  his  death.     In  his  35th  year,  he  had 
unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  this  period  we 
find  him  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow.    Next  year,  in  1752, 
appeared  his  Political  discourses.    Here,  again,  be 
made  an  era  in  literature,  for  in  this  little  work 
he  announced  those  principles  of  political  economy 
comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  which  it 
fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  more  fully  and  com- 
prehensively to  develop.    He  was  appointed  at  this 
time  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  with  a  very 
small  salary,  which  he  devoted  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose.   It  was  here  that,  surrounded  with  l.tooks,  he 
formed  the  design  of  writing  the  hiatorv  of  England. 
In  1754,  he  issued  a  quarto  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Stuarts,  containing  the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  /.,  and  presently  completed  this  portion  of 
the  work  in  a  second  volume,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  Revolution.    He  then  went  backwards  through 
the  House  of  Tudor,  and  completed  the  work  from 
the  Roman  period  downwards  in  1702.    Whde  so 
employed,  he    published  Four  Dissertations  :  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  ;  of  the  Passions  ;  of 
Tragedy;  of  the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Two 
other  dissertations,  intended  to  accompany  these, 
were  cancelled  by  him  after  they  were  printed — 
they  are  On  Suicide  and  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works. 

In  1763,  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford's  embassy;  here  he  was  in  his  element, 
and  found  fame  at  last.  He  became  familiar  with 
the  brilliant  wits  and  savants  of  the  Parisian 
circle — with  Turcot,  D' Alembert,  Hel  vctius,  Holltach, 
Diderot,  Buffon,  Malesberbes,  Crebillon,  arid  the  rest, 
as  well  as  with  the  no  leas  distinguished  female 
eminences,  De  Bouftlers,  Page  de  Bocca£e.  Geofrin. 
Du  Deffand,  and  L'Espinasse.  His  sojourn  in  Paru 
was  unfortunate  in  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with 
the  restless,  vain,  and  self-tormenting  Rousseau,  who, 
after  experiencing  much  substantial  kin. .:,  from 
H.,  got  suspicious,  and  forced  him  into  a  memor- 
able quarrel.  After  his  return  home,  in  1766,  b* 
accepted  the  responsible  office  of  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  la  bis  «wb 
Life  he  says  :  1 1  returned  to  Edinburgh  i*  1769  \aj 
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opulent  (for  I  ]>oaseBsed  a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year), 
healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years, 
with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and  of 
seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation.'  Early  in 
1774,  he  was  attacked  with  an  internal  disease,  I 
for  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  remedy  in  the  Bath 
waters.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of 
August  1776. 

HUME,  Joseph,  politician,  was  born  January 
1777,  at  Montrose.    His  father  was  the  master 
of  a  small  coasting-vessel,  who,  dying  while  his 
family  were  young,  left  his  widow  and  children  in 
narrow  circumstances.     He  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  of  Montrose,  and  at  the  age  of  13 
was  placed  with  an  apothecary.    He  studied  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  was  admitted  in  1796  a 
meml>er  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  marine  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.    He  applied  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages,  and  during 
the  Mahratta  war,  from  180*2  to  1807,  tilled  the 
office  of  Persian  interpreter  to  the  army.    He  also 
discharged  duties  connected  with  the  prize  agencies 
and  the  commissariat,  and  arrived  in  England  in 
1808,  with  an  honestly  earned  fortune  of  £30,000  or 
£40,000.     He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1812,  as  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcoinl>e  Regis.    The  future  radical  was  then  of 
Tory  politics,  and  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  his  seat, 
•which  he  only  enjoyed  a  few  months.   He  obtained, 
in  ISIS,  a  seat  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town  of  Montrose,  In 
183o,  he  had  gained  such  distinction  as  a  radical 
reformer,  that  he  was  returned  without  opposition 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex,  which  he 
represented  until  1837.  Iu  1842,  ho  was  again  chosen 
for  his  native  burgh,  Montrose,  and  remained 
until   his   death  in  the  service  of   his  fellow- 
townsmen.    Although  by   no  means  a  man  of 
brilliant  abilities,  his  indefatigable  industry  in  his 
parliamentary  duties,  his  plans  of  reform  in  every 
department  of  church  and  state,  his  hatred  of 
sinecures  and  official  abuses  of  every  kind,  and 
his  advocacy  of  economy  in  the  public  service, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential 
members  of  the  legislature.     He  was  probably 
often   wrong-headed  and   mistaken,   and  as  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, usually  found  himself  in  active  conflict  with 
both  Whig  and  Tory  governments.    Yet  a  tardy 
but  sincere  homage  was  paid  to  his  integrity  and 
public  services  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Reel  and 
other  political  opponents.    He  died  February  20, 
1855,  aged  78,  leaving  a  name  venerated  by  the 
masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  for  public  honesty 
and  personal  disinterestedness. 

HUMETTY,  a  term  in  Heraldry,  applied  to  a 
cross  or  other  ordinary  which  is  cut  off,  and  nowhere 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

HUMIC  ACID.   See  Humus. 

t  HU'MMELER,  an  implement  or  machine  used 
for  hummeiling  barley — that  is,  removing  the  awn 
from  the  grain  after  it  has  been  thrashed.  A  com- 
mon kind  of  H.  is  a  set  of  blunt  knives  fixed  in  a 
frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  arc 
used  in  the  manner  of  stamping.  Another  form 
consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller.  These 
implements  are  worked  by  the  hand.  But  hum- 
mellers  of  various  construction  are  often  attached 
to  thrashing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives 
are  made  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

HUMMING-BIRD  ( Troehilw),  a  Linnaaan  genus 
of  birds,  now  constituting  a  family,  Trochilidtt,  of 
the  order  Jmtestores,  and  tribe  Tmuirottrta.  The 


species  are  numerous,  more  than  300  being  known, 
whilst  new  ones  are  continually  being  discovered. 
They  are  found  only  in  America  and  its  islands, 
although  represented,  both  iu  habits  and  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage,  by  the  Sun-birds  (q.  v.)  of  eastern 
tropical  regions.  Most  of  them  are  tropical,  although 
a  few  species  are  summer  visitants  of  the  colder 

i)arts  of  America,  very  seldom,  however,  seen  beyond 
at  57*  N. ;  whilst  some  of  those  found  only  within 
the  tropics  inhabit  elevated  mountainous  tracts,  even 
to  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow.  The  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  hummingbirds,  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  they  dart  through  the  air,  their  hover- 
ing above  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  then- 
food,  with  humming  sound  of  wings,  which  move 
so  quickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or  'like 
a  mist,'  have  attracted  universal  admiration  since 
the  first  discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive 
size  of  almost  all  of  them— some  of  them  being  tlie 
smallest  of  birds,  and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers, 
not  larger  than  a  humble-bee —has  still  further  con- 
tributed to  render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst 
the  plumage  of  the  different  species  exhibits  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of 
colours,  in  crests,  neck-tufts,  leg-tufts,  and  many 
an  extraordinary  development  of  tail. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  are  also 
generally  long,  and  in  some  extremely  so,  the  form 
of  the  bill  exhibiting  a  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  kind  of  flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its 
food— straight  in  some,  curved  in  others.  Hum- 
ming binU  do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on 
honey  alone,  but  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some 
of  them  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects,  not  rejecting 


Humming-Bird  and  Nest. 


spiders,  whilst  they  often  snatch  away  the  insects 
which  have  become  entangled  in  spiders'  webs.  The 
lower  mandible  fits  into  the  upjwr,  and  the  bill 
is  thus  adapted  as  a  tul>e  for  sucking,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  seizing  small  insects  within  the  recesses 
of  flowers,  the  tongue  is  also  a  very  efficient  organ. 
The  tongue  is  very  long,  capable  of  being  darted  out 
to  a  considerable  length  ;  the  l>one  of  the  tongao 
(hyoid  bone)  being  much  elpngated,  and  its  branchc* 

Eassing  round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  fore- 
ead,  where  they  meet  in  a  point  before  the  line 
of  the  eyes.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two 
filaments,  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  separated  at  the  tip.  The  wings  of 
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humrr  ing-biros  are  very  loug  and  powerful,  the 
first  quill-feather  the  longest,  and  the  rest  shorter 
in  succession.  Humming-birds  construct  their  nests 
with  nice  art,  generally  of  lichens  and  of  fibrous 
substances,  such  as  cotton.  They  do  not  lay  more 
than  two  eggs.  They  are  very  bold  in  defence 
of  their  nests  and  young,  and  are  said  to  strike 
fearlessly  with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes 
of  birds  of  prey,  which  they  far  surjKiss  in  agility 
and  rapidity  of  flight  They  are  very  easily  tamed 
and  rendered  familiar,  and  have  been  known  to 
return  again  in  spriug,  after  a  winter  migration  to 
a  warmer  climate,  to  the  window  from  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  escape.  Attempts  to  keep 
tamed  humming-birds  have  generally  failed,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  being  supposed  caittble  of  feeding 
only  on  honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food  seems 
necessary  for  them.  Attempts  made  to  bring  them 
across  the  Atlantic  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  been  unsuccessful. 

We  cannot  projiose  to  describe  any  of  the  species 
of  H.,  nor  to  give  the  characters  of  the  numerous 
genera  into  which  the  family  has  been  divided. 
Form  alone  without  colour  is  insufficient  to  convey 
a  proper  idea  of  their  metallic  and  gem-like  splen- 
dour, which  in  many  cases  varies  with  every  change 
of  position  and  of  light. 

The  Kuby-throated  H.  (Trodtilm  coMrru)  is 
the  only  species  found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic 
states  of  Isorth  America.  It  ventures  even  into 
the  regions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  skins  of  humming-birds  were  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes  by  the  more  civilised  Ameri- 
can races  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans,  and  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  for 
making  those  pictures  which  so  much  attracted  the 
admiration  of  their  Spanish  conquerors. 

A  full  description,  with  many  exquisitely  coloured 
engravings,  will  be  found  in  the  HiMoire  Naturrlle 
de»  Oust/tux- Mouchit  par  It.  P.  Lesson,  Paris,  18*29. 

HU'MORAL  PATHO'LOOY.   See  Medicine. 

HU  MUS  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
closely  allied  sul (stances,  which  collectively  form 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  These  substances 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  1.  Such  as  \ 
are  soluble  in  water— creuic,  apocrcnic,  and  ulmic  j 
acids ;  2.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions, 
but  not  in  pure  water— humic  and  geic  acids  ;  3. 
Such  as  are  insoluble  in  all  menstrua— humin  and 
ulmin. 

All  of  these  are  amorphous,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  brownish  yellow  to  a  blackish  Lrown,  and 
non-volatile  ;  they  are  probably  all  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  aud  oxygen,  and  they  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  power  of  fixing  ammonia 
'They  are  all  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and  are  formed  during 
their  decay  by  a  succession  of  changes,  which  may 
be  easily  traced  by  observing  the  course  of  events, 
when  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, is  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  air  and 
moisture.  It  is  then  found  gradually  to  disintegrate 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  acquiring  first 
a  brown,  and  finally  a  black  colour.  At  one  ]»rti- 
cular  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  converted  into  one 
or  other  of  two  substances,  called  humin  and  ulmin, 
both  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  apparently  identical 
with  the  insoluble  humus  of  the  soil  ;  out  when 
the  decomposition  is  more  advanced,  the  products 
become  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  then  contain  humic, 
ulmic,  and  geic  acids  ;  and  finally,  by  a  still  further 
progress,  crenic  and  a*>ocrcnic  acids  are  formed, 
as  the  result  of  an  oxidation  occurring  at  certain 

Seriods  of  the  decay.'— Anderson's  Agricultural 
herniary,  1860,  p.  22,  I 


The  roots  ami  other  vegetable  matters  rvman»iii» 
in  the  soil  gradually  undergo  the  changes  wn*4 
have  been  described  in  tbe  preceding  extract,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  humus,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  surface  soil,  in  which  its  quantity  varies 
with  the  activity  and  profusion  of  the  vegetation. 

Numerous  analyses  of  the  humus  compounds  hare 
been  made,  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  tbe 
gradual  tMssage  of  one  substance  into  another,  they 
present  considerable  discrepancies.  According  to 
Mulder,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  ou  this 
subject,  geic  acid  is  represented  by  (J4»H,,0M; 
humic  acid,  by  OieH.tO,t;  ulmic  aud,  by 
Ct0H)4Olf;  crenic  acid,  by  3HO,CtlHlt0,,; 
apocrenic  acid,  by  2HO,C4gHll014.  Crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids  (which  derive  their  names  from 
creni,  the  Greek  word  for  a  fpriny)  not  only  occur 
in  combination  with  ammonia,  in  the  organic  m  uter 
of  the  soil,  but  are  likewise  found  in  many  mimral 
waters,  and  in  the  ochry  deiwsits  that  accumulate 
round  the  margins  of  chalybeate  springs. 

All  the  above-named  substances  closely  resemble 
in  their  conqraition  the  woody  lihre  or  cellulose 
(014H,  Oai),  from  which  they  are  derived  by  a 
alow  process  of  oxidation. 

Chemists  hold  very  different  opinions  regarding 
the  physiological  value  of  humus.  The  earlier 
chemists,  and  Mulder  at  the  present  day,  regard  it 
as  the  almost  (if  not  quite)  exclusive  source  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  plants;  while  Lieliig  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  chemists  of  the  present  day 
regard  the  atmosphere  (which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  aud  oxygen  gases,  watery  vaponr,  car- 
bonic and  nitric  acids,  aud  ammonia)  as  capable 
of  affording  an  nbumlant  supply  of  all  these  sub- 
stances. The  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct 
view ;  but  although  humus  is  not  a  direct  source 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  plant*,  aud  is  not 
absorbed  by  their  roots,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
it  is  so  indirectly  in  at  least  two  mode* -viz* 
by  evolving  during  its  decomposition  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  1h>  absorb"!, 
and  by  its  power  of  absorbing  and  combining 
with  ammonia,  and  with  certaiu  soluble  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants.  Its  power  of  absorbing 
ammonia  is  readily  shewn  by  pouring  some  amuw- 
niacal  solution  on  pent  (which  contains  the  humui 
compounds  in  great  abundance) ;  the  jmngent  smell 
at  once  disappears,  which  is  an  evidence  that  com- 
bination has  taken  place.  It  possesses  a  similar 
but  less  marked  power  in  reference  to  potash,  *r<la, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  thus  plays  an  important 
part  in  preventing  these  substances  from  being 
washed  out  of  the  soiL  The  physical  proix^rties  ti 
humus  are  also  of  great  iraiKirtance  in  relation  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soiL  Humus  is  one  of  the  mort 
highly  hygrometrical  substances  known.  WhuV 
silicious  sand  absorbs  only  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  gives  off,  in  the  course  of  four 
hours,  four-fifths  of  its  water,  humus  imbibes  nearly 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  retains  nine-tenth* 
of  it  after  four  hours'  exposure.  It  thus  confers 
on  the  soil  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
water,  and  thus  diminishes  its  tenacity,  and  allows 
of  its  lieing  more  easily  worked  ;  and  addition- 
ally, from  its  dark  colour,  it  causes  the  more  rapid 
absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays.  Hence, 
although  not  contributing  directly  to  the  food  of 
plants,  it  is  in  moderate  quantity  an  indispeov 
able  constituent  of  a  fertile  soil.  The  best  wn^at- 
bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  per  cent  of  humus 
compounds. 

HU-NAN,  a  province  in  the  lake  district  of  China, 
on  the  south  side  of  Tung-ting-hu,  the  largest  lake 
in  China.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  yielding  two  crop* 
of  rice  annually,  while  its  mountains  yield  malachite, 
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iron,  lead,  and  coal.  Area,  74,3211  square  milca ; 
jwp.  18,052,507.  Its  capital  is  Chang-shafu,  situated 
on  the  river  Siang. 

HUNDRED,  in  English  Law,  an  ancient  sub- 
division of  counties,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  very 
clearly  fettled,  though  prol>ably  the  name  arose  froin 
there  fieing  a  hundred  sureties  in  each  to  keep  the 
peace.  In  ancient  times,  if  a  crime  was  committed, 
such  as  robbery,  maiming  of  cattle,  burning  of 
stack*,  Ac.  the  hundred  had  to  make  it  good.  The 
old  distinctions  have,  however,  now  lera  significance. 
But  the  characteristic  of  a  hundred  is  still  this, 
that  it  has  a  constable  or  bailiff,  and  when  any 
damage  is  done  by  rioters  feloniously  destroying 
pn»f>ertv,  the  individual  owner  has  his  remedy  by 
suing  tin-  hundred  for  the  damage.  Iu  order  to 
secure  this  remedy,  the  party  or  his  servant  must, 
within  seven  days,  go  before  a  justice,  and  state  on 
oath  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  engage  to  pro- 
secute them.  So,  where  there  is  no  hundred,  the 
county,  or  city,  or  town,  is  liable  in  like  manner, 
and  in  all  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
county  rate,  or  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate. 
In  the  northern  counties,  a  hundred  is  geuerally 
called  a  wapentake.  The  act  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c  31,  giving  the  ahove  remedy  against  the  huudred, 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland.    See  Riot. 

HU'NDREDERS,  inhabitants  of  a  Hundred 
(q.  v.). 

HU  NGARY  (Ger.  Ungarn  ;  Magyar,  Orcdj),  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.    According  to  the 
iuudamcnbU  laws  of  the  realm,  the  enijRrors  of 
Austria  are  kings  of  H.,  iu  which  sense  that  country 
comprehends   within   its    Iwumlaiies,   besides  1L 
Pro|>er,  also  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  the  Illyriau 
*ea-co;tat,  Tnuisylvauia,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  and  extends  from  43"  to  49'  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  15°  to  26°  20'  E  long.    But,  according 
to  the  administrative  distribution  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  these  are  not  connected  with  or  dcjion- 
dent  upon  H.  Pro[>er,  whose  dimensions  have  even 
been  contracted  siuce  1849  by  the  formation,  out  of 
Hungarian  territory,  of  the  Servian  NVoiwodschaft 
and  the  banat,  and  the  enlargement  of  Tnuisylvauia. 
At  present,  H.  (officially  so  called)  lies  Itetween 
46°  and  49s  35'  N.  lat..  aud  between  16"  and  26"  2>Y 
E.  long.     Tlie  kiugdom  of   H.  has  an  area  of 
more  than  130,000  square  miles,  with  a  }x>pulation 
above  13,000,01)0.    H.  Pro|»er -  excluding  the  parts 
of  which  it  was  deprived  in  1849— contains  (1857) 
a  -mpulation  of  8,125,785;  but  including  these, 
nearly  10,000,000,  and  an  area  of  68,000,000  square 
mile*.    The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
given  under  the  article  ArsritiA  (q.  v.),  to  which 
may  be  added  that  the  soil  of  the  vast  plains 
consists  chiefly  of  humus  and  clay,  and  is  of  an 
extraordinary  fertility.     Huge  tractt  of  sand  are 
to   be    found    in  several  parts ;   there   are  also 
swamps  all  along  the  Tbeiss,  but  both  of  these 
are  mpidly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  works 
carried  on  with  great  energy  and  perseverance. 
The  level  tracts  in  the  eastern  part  of  H.  are 
subjected  to  i>eriodical  drought,  and  to  frequently 
recurring  blasts.    Hailstorms  during  summer,  aud 
the  severity  of  cold  during  winter,  cause  much 
anxiety  to  fanners,  and  more  especially  to  the 
numerous  class  of  vine-growers.  .  In  regions  where 
people  neglect  taking  proper  care,  ague  is  common  ; 
although,  according  to  Beiidant,  the  climate  of  H., 
on  the  whole,  is  to  be  regarded  as  healthful,  and 
favourable  not  only  to  physical  strength,  but  also 
to  intellectual  development. 

H.  ia  an  agricultural  country,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  tho  word.  According  to  Flnyes,  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  ISM  was  as  follows  in  the  kingdom 


(with  the  exception  of  Transylvania  and  of  the 
Military  Frontier) : 


under  tillage. 


pNsturw, 
ViueyartU,  . 
FHi-nvjanU  and  gardens, 
Forest*,   .       .      .  . 


i;,  «7.u7 

l.4.'4i,74« 
bH  1,141 

i4,iaiu*7 


Tn  the  statistical  returns  of  Baron  Czvernig,  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  government  in  1858,  the  soil 
under  tillage  (Transylvania  included)  is  estimated 
at  22.651,4:18,  and  the  pasture-land  at  5.662.29U 
English  acres.  The  difference  arises  chiefly  fn>m  two 
circumstances:  1.  By  confining  the  river  TLaza  to 
iU  proper  channel,  new  tractt  of  land  came  under 
cultivation.     2.  By  the  parcelling  out  of  grounds 
tqion  the  principle  of  modern  fanning,  communal 
jKistures  became  private  projierty  in  many  places, 
ami  were  thus  converted  into  soil  under  tdlage. 
Agriculture  in  H.  is  rapidly  improving,  as  the 
great  landed  proprietors  are  enabled  to  introduce 
English  machiucry  upon  their  estates  the  great 
.  extent  of  level  ground  being  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  such  implements.    According  to 
reliable  calculation,  tho  annual  produce,  in  grains 
of  every  kind,  amounts  to  239,352,900  imperial 
,  bushels,  leaving  n  yearly  surplus  for  exportation 
;  of  no  less   than  60,500,000   lnqterul   bushels,  of 
.  which  more  than  one-half  is  wheat  of  first- rate 
quality.    The  mineral  wealth  of  H.  may  be  said  to 
l*e  inexhaustible,  but  several  branches  of  mining  are 
a*  yet  in  their  infancy.    In  1858,  the  mineral  pro- 
duce was,  in  gold,  44,000  oz. ;  silver,  48,000  oz. ; 
quicksilver,  6300  cwts. ;  lead,  27,000  cwta. ;  copper, 
30,750  cwta. ;  pig-iron,  1,575,000  cwta. ;  coals,  black, 
3,780,000  cwts. ;  coals,  brown,  3,570,000  cwta.  Kock- 
salt  may  be  had  to  any  amount  in  the  nwun* 
tains  of  Marmaros.  as  also  iu  Transylvauia.  The 
quautity  of  wine  is  such  that  it  might  suffice  for 
supplying  the  half  of  Euro]>e.  For  the  dessert- table, 
Tokay,  MGnes,  and  Rutut  yield  their  delicious  liquor, 
obtained  from  dry  grapes.    The  red  wiues  of  Eger 
(Erlau),  Buda  (Oieu),  Visonta,  Karlovitz,  Szegzard, 
:  &c,  may  be  said  to  equal  the  best  produce  of 
'  Burgundy ;   while  the  white  wines  of  Magyar&t, 
Nesznicly,  Somly6,  l'esth,  Villany,  Monoszlo,  &c, 
rank  with  the  choicest  of  Rhenish  wines.  Tobacco, 
heum,  flax,  rajie  seed,  timber  of  every  variety, 
j  would  be  extensively  exported  were  the  means  of 
communication  develop. d,  and  commercial  inter* 
course  guided  by  a  more  liberal  i>olicy.  Fenyea 
put  down  the  numljer  of  horses  before  1848  at 
;  1,200.000  ;  since  that  time  the  breeding  has  much 
improved.    The  oxen  of  H.  excel  equally  in  size 
and  in  the  nourishing  quality  of  the  meat  tbey 
yield.    The  number  of  sheep,  according  to  Fenyea, 
was  17.000.000,  yielding  an  average  quantity  of 
[  wool  yearly  of  360,000  cwta.,  more  than  the  half  of 
.  which  is  a>H>ve  the  average  iu  quality.    Among  the 
;  4,000,000  of  swine,  the  Mangalicza  breed  is  much 

(iraised  for  its  size,  and  for  the  hardness  of  the 
ard  it  yields.    The  rearing  of  bees  and  of  the  silk* 
'  worm  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Military  Frontier. 
Industry  and  commerce  are  far  from  being  at  a 
level  either  with  the  wants  of  the  people  or  with 
;  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil ;  nevertheless,  great 
progress  is  being  made ;  thus,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  lYsth,  the  capital  of  H.,  has  been  brought 
j  into  direct  railway  connection  not  only  with  Vienna. 
I  but  with  Tricst,  Temesvir,  Arad,  Debreczin,  and 
I  Kassa.     A  main  lino  is  to  be  carried  through 
J  Transylvania,  Fiume  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  net, 
so  as  to  render  it  an  outlet  for  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  the  Banat,  of  Slavouia,  and  Croatia,  while 
the  mountain  districts  of  Upjier  H.  are  at  work 
j  for  a  line  extending  te  the  very  heart  of  Gahcia, 
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Public  banks,  and  other  establishments  of  credit, 
are  springing  into  life,  and  the  fetters  that  weighed 
upon  industry  and  commerce  are  being  removed. 
A  sound  system  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
revival  of  constitutional  rights,  would  soon  do  the 
rest.  Public  education,  especially  in  its  lower 
branches,  is  rapidly  extending.  The  colleges  are 
of  two  kinds — gymnasia  for  classical  education, 
and  schools  for  industry  and  commerce.  The 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  carried  on  in 
academies  and  lyceums,  as  well  as  in  the  richly 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  university  of  Pesth. 
Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
Protestants,  those  of  Debreczin  and  Sarospatak 
(for  Calvinists),  and  of  Eperjes,  Posonv,  and  Soprony 
(for  Lutherans),  occupy  a  very  high  rank.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  of  Naturalists, 
the  Agricultural  Society,  the  National  Museum  and 
Theatre,  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  together  with  more 
than  60  periodicals  published  in  the  Magyar  tongue, 
speak  well  for  the  interest  the  Hungarian  nation 
takes  in  progress  and  civilisation.  The  following 
tables  shew  the  ratio  of  population,  according  to 
religion  and  nationalities,  throughout  H.,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia : 


Roman  Catholic*,  

United  Qnok  Church  (acknowW<i({inS  the 

of  the  Komin  pontiff),    .       .  . 
Lutheran  Protestant*,             .  • 
CaJvinUtlo  Protestant*,              .  . 
The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  .      ,  , 
Jews,  


Mapyar*,  . 

Slaves,  known  a*  Slovak*, 
Servians,  .      •  , 

Wnllitch*,     .      •  » 
German*,  ,      .      .  , 
Croats,  ... 
Huthena,    .      ,  . 
Jew*,  .... 
Wend*.  . 


.  6.33.1,1118 


.  N31.479 
1.7M.»4U 
.  1,B**,S» 

u».W 

.  4,744.899 

IJtt.UKl 
.  l.«93,<«o 
1  ?7i.7H7 

159.W7 
.  44,536 


There  are,  besides,  a  few  thousands  of  Bulgarians, 
Montenegrins,  French,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  H. 
is  the  Prince  Primate  the  Archbishop  of  Esztergom 
or  Gran ;  there  are  two  other  archbishoprics,  and 
seventeen  bishopric*.  The  Greek  Catholics  have 
four  bishops  ;  the  Non-united  Greeks,  a  patriarch- 
archbishop  and  seven  bishops.  The  two  Protestant 
bodies  are  divided  into  districts,  four  for  each ; 
the  heads  of  those  districts  bear  the  title  of 
Superintendents. 

Hutorif.— It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Hungarians — in  their  own  language,  Magyars — are 
of  Scythian  origin ;  their  ancient  seats  being  in  the 
environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Part  of  the  people 
emigrated  in  the  direction  of  tho  Ural  Mountains, 
and  thence,  being  pressed  by  the  warlike  swarms  of 
Paimacitae,  to  the  regions  now  known  as  Moldavia 
and  the  Ukraine.  In  889,  forty  thousand  families, 
counting  more  than  200,000  warriors  among  them, 
left  their  homes  under  the  leadership  of  Almos,  and 
after  many  a  hard  battle  arrived  at  the  north- 
cistern  frontiers  of  the  land,  whicii,  under  the  name 
of  Pannonia,  couiained  several  independent  realms, 
such  as  Great  Moravia,  the  Slavo^Bulgarian  king- 
dom of  Zalan,  4c.  The  great  task  of  conquest 
being  now  at  hand,  old  Almos  resigned,  and  bis 
son  Arpad  being  unanimously  elected  as  i  hief,  the 
armed  invasion  Began  at  once  in  several  directions. 
At  the  end  of  899,  Arpad's  sway  extended  from 
the  Carpathians  down  to  Servia,  and  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Transylvania  to  the  foot  of  the 
Styrian  mountains.  According  to  a  covenant  between 
Arpad  and  the  other  chiefs,  the  leadership  was  to 
remain  with  the  descendants  of  the  former  as  long 
as  they  should  keep  faithful  to  the  nation.  The 


foundations  which  were  then  laid  for  the  political 
organisation  of  the  realm,  have  been  developed 
1  through  lapse  of  time  into  that  system  of  munici] «.-,.! 
independence  which  has  outlived  the  storms  of 
!  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  contains,  even  after 
j  the  disastrous  issue  of  1849,  the  germs  of  future 
I  national  greatness.    The  periods  into  which  the 
I  history  of  H  is  divided  are :  1.  Period  of  chiefs 
I  of  the  House  of  Arpad  (894-1000) ;  2.  Period  of 
kings  of  the  House  of  Arpad  (1000—1301);  3. 
Penod  of  kings  from  different,  (foreign)  families 
(1301—1526) ;  4.  Period  of  kings  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  (152C  to  the  present  day).    The  first 
j  king  of  tL  was  Stephen  I.,  called  the  Saint ;  he 
I  was  crowned  in  the  year  1000  with  a  crown  that 
■  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  Sylvester  IL 
It  forms  to-day  the  upper  part  of  '  the  sacred  crown 
of  Hungary.' 

With  St  Stephen,  a  new  era  began  for  H; 
Christianity  took  the  place  of  heathen  superstitions ; 
the  savage  incursions,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
east  became  a  scourge  to  neighbouring  nations, 
ceased  entirely.  The  House  of  Arpad  gave  twenty 
kings  to  H,  the  greatest  of  whom  undoubtedly 
was  Stephen  I.,  who,  besides  dividing  the  realm 
into  ten  Bishoprics,  more  completely  developed  the 
administrative  system.  Among  his  successors,  Bcla 
I.  (1061—1063)  distinguished  himself  by  saving 
the  hardly  begun  Christian  civilisation  against  the 
rebellious  attempt  of  a  numerous  |varty.  Ladialaus 
L  is  renowned  for  wise  legislation  and  for  great 
personal  valour.  Such  was  the  renown  of  his  deeds, 
that  at  the  council  of  Piacenza  (1095)  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crusade  to 
Palestiue.  Death  prevented  the  hero  from  accom- 
plishing the  task.  Coloman  (1095—1114)  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Learned,'  and  many  of  his  laws  shew 
how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  the  age.  Gejaa  IL 
(1141 — 1161)  was  but  ten  years  old  when  crowned; 
nevertheless,  his  reign  is  worthy  of  mention,  for 
it  was  then  that  colonists  fmm  Flanders  settled  in 
Northern  H.,  as  also  in  Transylvania,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  mining  and  several  branches  of 
industry  made  rapid  progress.  Andrew  11.  (1205 
— 1235)  is  known  in  connection  with  the  crusades  ; 
the  Hungarian  Magna  Charta  (Bnlla  Aurea).  forced 
from  him  by  his  nobles,  dates  from  1222.  Bela  IV. 
(1235 — 1270)  shewed  great  qualities  in  subduing 
the  indomitable  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  in 
healing  the  wounds  of  his  people  after  the  terrible 
invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  1242  Andrew  IIL  was 
the  last  male  scion  in  the  Arpid  hue;  he  died 
without  issue  in  1301.  During  the  mixed  period, 
two  kings,  besides  the  governor  Hunyady  |q.  v.), 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  Lewis  I.,  called 
the  Great  (1342—1381),  was  the  second  king  from 
the  House  of  Aniou,  being  by  his  great-grandmother 
connected  with  the  Arpad  dynasty.  Lewis  extended 
the  sway  of  the  Hungarian  sceptre  to  limits  formerly 
unknown ;  re-established  at  home  the  authority  of 
law,  trodden  down  by  the  mighty  oligarchs  under 
his  predecessors ;  ami  promoted  science,  industry, 
and  commerce.  One  of  the  remarkable  episodes  of 
his  reign  was  the  expedition  to  Italy  to  punish  the 
assa&sins  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Andrew,  spousu 
of  the  famous  Joan  of  Naples.  Sigismund  (1387 — 
1437)  is  better  known  as  Emiwror  of  Germany.  As 
a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  may 
be  mentioned  bis  imprisonment  at  Siklos  during  six 
months.  Sigismund  was  released  only  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  his  Hungarian  subject*,  vowing 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Matliias  1  — better 
known  by  the  name  of  Mathias  Hunyady  oi  Mathias 
Corvinus  (see  Mathias)— may  be  said  to  Lave  been 
not  only  the  greatest  king  of  H.,  but  also  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  By  his  valour,  saga  aty, 
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And  lore  of  learning,  he  raised  his  nation  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  From  the  death  of  Mathias 
to  the  day  of  Mohacs,  H.  exhibits  the  fiercest 
strife  of  factions— a  protracted  agony,  preceding 
the  loss  of  national  independence.  Among  the 
many  calamities  during  the  reign  of  Vladislas  II.  of 
Bohemia  (1490 — 1516),  the  Peasant  War  occupies 
s  prominent  place.  D6zsa  and  liis  bands,  after 
baTing  committed  great  havoc,  were  exterminated 
by  the  famous  John  Zapolya  of  Transylvania,  and 
the  whole  of  the  peasantry  reduced  to  a  state  of 
serfdom.  Lewis  IL  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Vladislas  IL  Another  ten 
years  of  rapid  disorganisation  was  required  to 
make  a  disaster  like  that  of  Mohaca  possible.  See 
Monies,  Battue  of.  The  further  history  of  H.  is 
iudissoluhly  connected  with  that  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  aud  may  be  read  as  to  its  princijxal  features 
under  the  head  Austria. 

Fundamental  Law  of  Hungary. — 1.  The  Golden 
Bull  of  Andrew  IL,  given  in  the  year  12*22,  upon 
the  return  of  the  king  from  Palestine,  contains 
31  articles,  of  which  article  2  is  a  kind  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  but  for  nobles  only.  One  clause  of 
article  31,  declaring  armed  resistance  to  any  illegal 
acts  of  the  king  not  punishable  by  law,  was 
cancelled  by  article  4  of  the  diet  in  1687. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Vienna,  1606.  It  was 
concluded  on  the  23d  of  June,  between  Mathias  II. 
and  Stephen  Bocskay.  Article  1  enacts  freedom 
y(  worship  to  Protestants,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  established  rights  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church. 

3.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Linz,  enacted  during  the 
diet  of  1646 — 1647.  Public  worship  is  once  more 
tecum!  to  Protestants,  such  freedom  being  for  the 
first  time  extended  also  to  the  iieasants.  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  admitted  to  public  functions  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Catholics. 

4  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  contained  in  article 
2  of  the  diet  of  1722—1723.  In  case  there  should 
be  no  male  issue  in  the  dynalty  of  Hapaburg,  the 
females  and  their  descendants  are  to  succeed  to  the 
Hun  pari  au  throne.  The  king  must  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  must  take  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 
sign  the  so-called  diploma  inaugurate,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Should 
there  be  no  descendant,  male  or  female,  of  the 
reigning  House,  the  freedom  of  electing  their  king 
belongs  to  the  nation. 

Article  11  of  1741.  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned 
by  her  allies,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fearful 
dangers,  won  the  love  of  the  Hungarian  nation  by 
acceding  to  their  just  and  legitimate  claims.  The 
government  of  H.  was  confided  to  Hungarians  only ; 
in  public  affairs,  the  Primate,  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Ban  were  to  be  consulted.  Hungarians  were  to  be 
eligible  for  seats  in  the  ministry.  Article  17  of 
1790—1791  renews  those  enactments. 

Article  10  of  1790— 1791 establishes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  its  annexed 
j..\rta  Article  12  of  the  tame  year  declares  that  the 
putter  if  making,  changing,  and  interpreting  law*, 
in  the  kintfdom  of  H.  belong*  to  Uie  sovereign  legiti- 
mately crowned,  together  with  the  diet  legally  convened. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  H.  by  means  of  royal  letters 
l«itent.  Article  13  orders  that  the  diet  shall  be 
convoked  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Article  16  guarantees  the  nation  the  use  and 
culture  of  the  Magyar  tongue. 

Article  19  secures  to  the  diet  the  right  of  voting 
taxes  and  of  fixing  the  number  of  recruits. 

Up  to  the  year  1848,  the  nobles  were  free  from 
contribution  and  military  service ;  they  occasionally 
gave  subsidies  ;  and  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 


8  of  1847 — 1848  enacts  the  great  principle,  that  all 
classes  are  to  participate  in  the  public  burdens  of 
the  realm.  Article  9  abolishes  statute  labour  ;  the 
peasant  could  henceforward  become  owner  of  real 
property  ;  and  indemnity  was  given  to  their  former 
masters.  Article  5  of  1847—1848  establishes  the 
principle  of  popular  representation  upon  the  basis  of 
taxation. 

Political  Organisation  of  If. — The  union  between 
H.  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  is 
a  personal  one.  The  king  exercises  his  consti- 
tutional power  through  the  Aulic  Chancery  at 
Vienna.  The  highest  dignitary  of  the  realm  is 
the  Count  Palatine  (Comes  Palatinus),  the  highest 

{"udicial  authority  is  the  Councd  of  Lieutenancy  at 
Juda,  next  to  which  is  the  Chief  Justice  (JuaI'Z 
Curia?).  At  the  head  of  the  counties  are  lords- 
lieutenant  and  their  deputies.  The  high  court  of 
justice  is  called  Curia  Jie<n'a,  For  the  treatment 
of  political  affairs,  the  Congregationes  O'enerales,  or 
general  meetings  of  the  counties,  were  of  the  highest 
importance.  A  very  remarkable  municipal  inde- 
]iendence  was  there  displayed  occasionally ;  those 
general  assemblies  had  even  the  power  of  binding 
by  instructions  those  who  were  to  represent  them 
at  the  diet 

Hungarian  Language  and  Literature. — Notwith- 
standing the  general  sympathy  that  prevails  for  H., 
many  are  of  opinion  either  that  the  Hungarians  are 
but  a  half-dvihsed  people,  or  that  their  language 
and  literature  are  in  some  sense  or  another  Ger- 
manic or  Slavonic.  The  Magyar  tongue  is  as  much 
distinct  from  German  or  Slave  as  is  the  French 
or  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is 
called  Magyar,  and  forms,  together  with  the  Mogul, 
the  group  Ugri,  belonging  to  the  great  Finnic 
family.  As  to  its  syntax,  the  language  is  nearest 
to  the  Turkish.  Among  its  characteristics  may  be 
noted  that  the  Christian  name  occupies  always  the 
second  place,  as,  for  instance,  Hunyady  Jauoa  = 
John  Hunyady.  How  rich  in  expressions,  how 
abundant  in  classic  beauties  that  language  is,  may 
be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that  although 
it  was  excluded  from  public  life  during  eight 
centuries  (Latin  bcingused  in  schools,  legislation, 
and  administration),  H.  possesses  to-day  a  litera- 
ture which,  both  in  regard  to  its  quantity  and 
quality,  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
most  civilised  among  the  western  nations.  Espe- 
cially as  regards  poetry,  the  names  of  Kisfaludy, 
Vorosmasty,  Pesbh,  Arany,  4a,  are  well  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  best  in  other  lands. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on 
this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  Toldy's 
admirable  Handbook  of  Hunger  mu  Literature, 
published  both  in  Magyar  and  German. 

HUNGARY-WATER,a  very  celebrated  perfume, 
for  the  prejiaration  of  which  various  receipts  have 
been  given.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best :  Take 
of  fresh  rosemary  in  blossom,  4  pounds  ;  fresh  sage 
in  blossom,  6  ounces ;  ginger  in  slices,  2  ounces  ; 
cut  them  in  small  nieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified 
spirit  12  pounds,  ana  common  water  2  pints.  Let 
eleven  pints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  hermit 
is  said  to  have  given  the  original  receipt  to  a  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Queen 
of  Hunifary's  Water,  which  has  been  abbreviated 
into  Hungary  Water.  It  is  employed  principally 
as  a  perfume  for  the  toilet ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
taken  internally  as  a  restorative  and  stimulant,  and 
it  may  be  used  externally  as  a  gently  stimulating 
liniment 

HUNGER   See  Digestion. 
HUNINGUE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
rose  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country.   Article  ,  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  is  situated  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Rhine,  37  miles  south -south-east  of  the 
town  of  Colnar.    Pop.  about  'MX). 

'litis  place  is  remarkable  as  Wing  the  centre  of 
the  French  system  of  pisciculture,  or  fish-breeding. 
A  series  of  buildings  and  artificial  ponds,  covering 
a  space  of  seventy  imperial  acres,  were  erected  in 
1S52  — 1854  for  the  breeding  and  acclimatising  of 
foreign  fish.  The  total  coat  was  £10.607.  The 
ex|K>nse  of  carrying  on  the  plan  from  1853  to  1862 
amounted  to  £1.1,887,  and  the  annual  cost  is  now 
averaged  at  aWit  £2000.  This  establishment  has 
enahled  the  French  government  to  restock  many  of 
the  barren  rivers  of  France  with  valuable  fish. 
See  Pisciculture. 

HUNS  (Lat  Hunni ;  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  Chounot),  \ 
the  name  of  a  considerable  nation  of  antiquity,  j 
which,  from  time  to  time,  made  incursions  upon  the  . 
Roman  dominions,  and  which  eventually,  under 
Attila,  the  most  renowned  of  its  leaders,  brought 
the  empires  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  to  the 
very  verge  of  destruction. 

The  H.  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock ;  therefore 
akin  to,  and  perhaps  to  be  identified  with,  the 
Scythians  and  Turks.  According  to  De  Guignes,  1 
whose  theory  has  been  accepted  by  Gibbon,  the 
H.  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  were  lineally 
descended  from  the  Hioug-non,  whose  ancient  seat 
was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
About  the  year  200  B.  c,  these  people  overran  the 
Chinese  empire,  defeated  the  Chinese  armies  in 
numerous  engagements,  and  even  drove  the  Emperor 
Kao-ti  himself  to  an  ignominious  capitulation  and 
treaty.  During  the  reign  of  Vou-ti  (141 — 87  B.c.) 
the  jwwer  of  the  H.  was  very  much  broken.  Event- 
ually, they  separated  into  two  distinct  camps,  one 
of  which,  amounting  to  ul*mt  50,000  families,  went 
southwards,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain itself  in  its  original  seat.  This,  however,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  ;  and  eventually 
the  most  warlike  and  eutcrprising  went  west  and 
north-west  in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that 
went  north-west,  a  large  numlter  established  them- 
selves for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Then 
crossing  this  river,  they  advanced  into  the  territories 
of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  dwelling  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  At  what  period  this  took 
place  is  uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  early  in  the 
4th  century.  The  Alani,  who  had  long  dwelt  in 
these  plains,  resisted  the  incursions  of  the  H.  with 
much  bravery  and  some  effect,  until  nt  length  a 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  in  which  the  Alan  king  was  shun,  and 
his  army  utterly  routed  ;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
survivors  joined  the  invaders. 

The  H.  are  descril>cd  as  being  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, almost  black ;  deformed  in  their  aniiearance, 
of  uncouth  gesture,  and  shrill  voice.  'They  were 
distinguished,'  says  Gibbon, '  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  stiecies  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses, 
and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head ; 
and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  bcanls,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or 
the  vencrn  ble  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin  was 
assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners  -that 
the  Witches  of  Scythia,  who  for  their  foul  and 
deadly  practices  had  l>een  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits ;  and 
that  the  H.  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable 
conjunction.'  Such  was  the  origin  assigned  to  them 
by  their  enemies  the  Goths,  whom  the  H  now 
invaded  with  tire  and  sword.  Hermanric,  the  aged 
sovereign  of  the  Goths,  whose  dominions  reached 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  roused  himself  to 
meet  the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  His 


Withimir,  encountered  the  H.  in  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  he  was  himself  slain,  ami  his  countrymen 
utterly  routed.  These  now  threw  themselves  npf>n 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  in 
376  gave  permission  to  a  great  numU-r  of  them 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Roman  arms 
against  further  invasion.  The  H.  now  occupied 
all  the  territories  that  had  been  abandoned  )*v 
the  Goths;  and  when  these,  not  long  afterwardi, 
revolted  against  Valens,  the  1C.  also  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  joined  their  anus  to  those  of  the 
Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Roman  empire 
In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  H.  were  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  Goths  their  former  enemies. 
Indeed,  we  now  hear  but  little  of  the  H.  during 
the  remainder  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  early  in  the  following  century  they 
were  joined  by  fresh  hordes  of  their  brethren, 
a  circumstance  which  encouraged  them  to  press 
onward  towards  further  conquests.  In  the  reicn  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  tliey  had  increased  so 
considerably  in  power,  that  their  sovereign  RugiLu, 
or  Roas,  was  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  secure  the 
Roman  empire  from  further  injur)*. 

Rugilas,  dying  in  the  year  434,  was  succeeded  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  H.  bv  his  nephews  .Attila 
(q.  v.)  and  Bleda.  With  Attila's  death,  however,  in 
454,  the  ituwer  of  the  H.  was  broken  in  piece*.  A 
few  feeble  sovereigns  succeeded  to  him,  but  there 
was  strife  now  everywhere  among  the  several 
nations  that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of  Attila, 
and  the  Huns  especially  never  regained  their  power. 
Many  of  them  took  service  in  the  arums  of  the 
Romans,  and  others  again  joined  fresh  hordes  of 
invaders  from  the  north  and  east,  aiding  them  in 
their  repeated  attacks  upon  the  moribund  Roman 
empire. 

HUNT,  James  Henry  Leigh,  poet  and  essayist, 
was  l)orn  in  London,  10th  Octolier  17*4,  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  first  attracted  notice  as  a 
writer  of  theatrical  and  literary  criticism*  for  the 
Examimr  new>]>aper,  which  was  started  in  1805 
by  his  elder  brother  John.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  became  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Examiner.  He  was  a  lilieral  in  politics  l>efore 
liberalism  had  become  fashionable;  and  tor  one  of 
his  articles,  reflecting  on  the  oliesitv  of  the  Prince 
Regent  •  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,'  H.'had  called  hun 
—he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5<J0,  and  to 
undergo  two  years'  imprisonment.  H.  was  happy 
enough  in  his  confinement ;  he  hid  the  pnson- 
bars  with  flowers,  and  received  visuta  from  Hymn. 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  On  his  release,  he  published 
Thr,  Story  of  Rimmi.  which  he  hail  written  in  prison, 
and  which  gave  him  a  place  anions  the  jioets  <4 
the  day.  Folnnje,  appeared  in  IS18.  aud  about 
the  same  time  he  started  the  Imlicat/ir,  a  serial 
suggested  by  the  Sjxrtafor  aud  Tathr.  In  JS2S.  b* 
published  Lord  liyron  and  hi*  Cnntemj»/mrim.  the 
record  of  a  brief  and  not  very  pleasant  companion- 
ship in  Italy  with  his  lordship,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  Byron's  frieuds.  In  the  same  year  he 
started  77i»»  Cam /Minion,  a  seciuel  to  Thr  Indimtur, 
both  of  which  were  republished  as  one  Ixxik  in 
1834.  In  1833,  he  published  a  collected  edition  of 
his  poetical  works.  In  1834,  he  started  the  l.ondm 
Journal,  which  he  edited  for  two  years.  His 
principal  works,  Inside*  those  already  mentioned, 
tire—Ca/itain  Sward  and  Captain  Pm 
Lrnend  of  Flortne*  (1840)  ;  The  Sen-,  a  publication 
similar  to  The  Indicator;  The  Palfrey  <1S42>;  Sir 
Ralph  Ehhrr,  a  novel  (1844);  Imarfination  and 
Fancy  (1844);  Wit  and  Humour  (1846);  St<*rie*  »( 
the  Italian  Porta,  with  Live*  (1846);  Men,  H'owa, 
and  Boots  (1847);  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mo 
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Hnt>k{\M8);  his  Autobiography  (1830);  The  Reli- 
gion of  the  Heart  (1853  );  and  The  Old  Court  Hulmrb 
(1855).  In  1847  be  received  from  the  crown  n 
pension  of  £200.  He  died  at  Highgate,  August  28, 
1859.  A  selection  from  his  Letter*  and  Corratpond- 
ence  was  published  by  his  son,  Mr  Thornton  Hunt, 
in  1862 

H.'s  reputation  rests  upon  his  poems  and  essays. 
The  Story  of  Rimini  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
finest  narrative  which  has  appeared  since  Dryden, 
aiul  his  Palfrey  is  delightful  from  its  good  spirits 
and  bright  snnny  glimpses  of  landscape  and  char- 
acter. As  an  essayist,  he  is  always  cheerful  and 
fanciful,  and  he  looks  determiuedly  at  the  bright 
side  of  things.  The  sky  may  be  gloomy,  but  if 
there  is  a  hit  of  blue  in  it,  he,  with  an  admirable 
practical  philosophy,  constantly  turns  his  eye  to 
that.  Ho  delights  to  wreath  the  porch  of  the  human 
dwelling  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.  Among  his 
poems  are  to  be  found  several  translations,  which 
are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  possess.  He 
transports  the  wine  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  England, 
and  its  colour  and  flavour  are  rather  improved  than 
otherwise  by  the  voyage. 

HTNT,  William  Hoi.man,  a  celebrated  English 
painter  of  the  present  <lay,  was  born  in  I/<>ndon  in 
1827,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  entitled  *  Hark !' 
in  1846.    During  the  next  tew  years,  his  reputation 
steadily  advanced  ;  but  while  the  young  artist  was 
winning  fame,  he  was  at  the  same  time  becoming 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  and 
practices  that  nded  his  art.  and  along  with  Millais, 
Bosctti,  and  other  young  painters  who  shared  his 
convictions,  he  commenced  a  new  style  of  treat- 
laent,  known  as  the  Pre-Raohaefiie.     This  term 
originated  by  H.  and  h.s  friends,  and  was 
employed  by  them  to  indicate  their  predilection 
for  the  painters  who  lived  before  Raphael,  such  as 
Giotto  and  Fra-Angelico,  but  did  not  at  all  imply 
that  they  meant  to  take  the  productions  of  these 
masters  as  technical  models.     It  was  l>ecause  of 
their  truthfulness  and  earnest  simplicity  that  tbey 
professed  to  admire  the  antique  fathers  of  Italian 
art.    The  first  of  H.'s  works  that  shewed  the  new 
influence,  was  his '  Converted  British  Family  shelter- 
ing a  Christian  Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of 
the  Druids'  (1850).    Since  then  he  has  produced, 
among   others,  '  Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia  from 
Proteus,'  *  The  Hireling  Shepherd,'  '  Our  English 
Coasts,'  'The  Awakened  Conscience,'  'The  Light  of 
the  World.'  'The  Scape  Goat,' and  'Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temnle.'  Of  these,  the  last 
three  arc  unquestionably  H.  s  greatest  ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  people,  who  neither  understand,  nor  care  to 
understand  the  trxatn  qtutstio  of  Pre-Raphaclitistn, 
have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  teudeniess, 
puritv,  strength,  and  truth  of  religious  sentiment 
by  which  they  arc  inspired. 

HUNT,  William,  an  eminent  English  painter  in 
water-colours,  was  born  iu  London  in  1790.  Ho 
ranks  very  high  in  his  profession,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr  Raskin  pronouncing  him  to  lie 
among  the  greatest  colourists  of  the  English  school. 
.His  suhject*  are  very  simple — '  Peaches  and  Grapes,' 
•  Old  Pollard,'  '  Basket  of  Plums,'  *  Roses,'  '  Wild 
F*lowers,'   '  Trarapers   at   Home,*  '  A  Farmhouse 
J3eaut>V  4  Fast  Asleep,'  Ac.,  but  they  are  conceived 
x  xx  a  finely  poetical  spirit,  and  present  the  perfection 
o£  finish. 

HUNTER,  Johx,  the  greatest  name  in  the 
combined  character  of  physiologist  and  surgeon 
Ltaafc  the  whole  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish, 
j%tixm  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  Lanarkshire, 
rt  1728,  and  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children, 
of  bis  brothers,  William,  claims  a 


notice.  One  of  his  sisters,  Dorothea,  was  married 
;  to  Dr  James  Baillic  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Matthew  Baillic  (q.  v.),  and  Joanna  Bsillie  (q.  v.). 
The  fact  that  his  father  died  when  H.  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  probability  that  he  was 
over-indulged  by  his  mother,  explain  how,  at  the 
j  age  of  twenty,  he  could  simply  read  and  write, 
and  was  ignorant  of  every  language  besides  his 
own.  The  fame  of  his  brother  William's  success 
as  an  anatomical  lecturer,  made  H.  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  same  profession,  and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
assistant  in  the  dissecting-room.  His  progress  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  was  so  rapid,  that  iu  the 
second  session  he  was  able  to  undertake  the 
directing  of  the  pupils  in  their  dissections.  He 
studied  surgery  under  Cbeseldcn  (the  celebrated 
lithotomist),  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1749  and  1750;  and  subsequently 
under  Pott. 

In  1753,  H.  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford;  but  finally  deciding  on 
confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  he 
entered  St  George's  Hospital  as  surgeon's-pupil  in 
1754,  and  two  years  afterwards  served  the  othce  of 
house-surgeon.  In  the  course  of  this  year  (1754), 
H.  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  the 
anatomical  school.  After  ten  years'  hard  work  in 
the  cUssecting-r«H>m,  his  health  l>egan  to  give  way, 
and  in  1759  he  was  strongly  advised  to  seek  a  more 
southerly  climate.  With  this  view  he  applied  for 
an  ap|mintment  iu  the  army,  was  immediately  made 
staff- Burgeon,  and  sent  out  to  Belleisle,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Peninsula;  but  in  1763,  peace  having 
been  proclaimed,  he  returned  home,  permanently 
settled  in  London,  and  with  nothing  but  his  half- 
pay  and  his  own  talents  to  support  him  started 
as  a  pure  surgeon.  For  a  while  he  hail  not  a 
great  practice,  and  consequently  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  comparative  anatomy.  Hs 
was  in  the  liabit  of  purchasing  the  bodies  of 
animals  that  died  in  the  Tower,  and  in  travelling 
menageries ;  and  in  order  conveniently  to  carry 
on  his  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  he 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Court, 
Brompton.  where  he  built  a  small  house,  in  which 
he  made  most  of  his  researches.  In  1707,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  aud  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  surgeon  to  St  George's 
Hospital!  This  ap|touitmeut  led  to  an  increase  of 
his  practice,  and  enabled  him  to  take  pupils,  each 
of  whom  |iaid  him  500  guineas.  Jenuer  (q.  v.)  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  and  always  sjiokc  of  bis 
old  master  in  terms  of  regard  aud  affection.  In 
1771,  he  married  Miss  Home,  sister  of  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  Everard)  Home.*  His  practice  at  this 
time  was  increasing  rapiilly,  but  his  income  never 
reached  £1000  a  year  until  1774.  In  1773,  he 
hail  the  first  attack  of  a  disease  {atfjinn  pectoris) 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  In  1776,  ho  was 
appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1783,  he  determined  to  build  a  museum.  The 
building,  which  was  completed  iu  1785,  consisted 

!  of  an  upjwr  room  for  the  reception  of  his  collection, 
52  feet  long  by  28  wide,  under  which  were  a  lecture- 
room,  and  another  room  which  became  the  place  of 
meeting  of  tho  Lyceum  Modicum,  a  society  estab- 
lished by  H.  and  Fordyce.  It  was  in  December  of 
that  year  that  he  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion his  famous  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism — 

I  that  of  simply  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from 

*  Mrs  Hunter  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  the 
author  of  soveral  popular  songs.  Afy  Mother  bids 
me  bind  mp  Hair  is  one  of  hers,  and  was  written  to 
an  air  of  Pleydell's. 
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the  tumour,  and  between  it  and  the  heart,  thus 
introducing  into  surgery  an  improvement  which  has 
been  more  fruitful  in  important  results  than  any 
since  Ambrose  Fart's  application  of  ligatures  to 
divided  arteries.  In  1786,  H.  was  appointed  deputy - 
•urgeon-general  to  the  army;  in  1787,  lie  received 
the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
now  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  the  younger 
surgeons,  as  the  head  of  his  profession ;  but  most 
of  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as  little 
better  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast.  He 
died  16th  October  1793,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  from  whence 
his  remains  were  removed,  in  I860,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  suitable  tablet  to  his  memory  has 
been  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  H.'b  extreme  diligence, 
bv  the  fact  that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time 
of  his  death  10,503  specimens  and  preparations 
illustrative  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  aud  natural  history.  He  died 
in  comparative  poverty,  and  his  collection  was  pur- 
chased, two  years  after  his  death,  by  government  for 
£15,000,  and  was  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  whom  it  has  been  much  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  contributed  to 
the  Transaction*  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned 
societies,  he  published  the  following  independent 
works:  A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Teeth  (part  i.  1771 ;  part  ii.  1778) ;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease  (1786) ;  Observation*  on  Certain 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy  (1786) ;  and  A  Treatise 
on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wountls 
(published  in  1794).  Mr  Palmer,  with  the  literary 
assistance  of  several  eminent  surgical  friends,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edition  of  The  Works  of  John 
Hunter,  F.R.S..  with  Notes,  in  4  volumes,  in  1835. 
To  this  is  prefixed  The  Life  of  John  Hunter,  F.H.S., 
bv  Drewry  Otlcy,  from  which  most  of  the  materials 
of  this  sketch  have  been  taken. 

HUNTER,  William,  M.D.,  the  elder  brother 
of  John  Hunter,  was  Wn  at  Long  Calderwood, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  in  1718,  and 
died  in  London  in  1783.  After  studying  for  live 
sessions  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church,  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  physic.  He  passed  the 
winter  session  1740 — 1741  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1741  arrived  in  London,  where  he  resided 
with  Dr  James  Douglas,  the  well-known  anatomist 
and  obstetric  physician,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  assisting  in  dissections,  and  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son.  H  was  then  entered  as  a 
surgeon's  pupil  of  St  George's  Hospital,  and  as 
a  dissecting  pupil  of  Dr  Frank  Nicholls,  who  was 
then  teaching  anatomy  with  great  success.  To 
teach  anatomy  was  now  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  in  1746  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred. 
A  society  of  naval  surgeons  had  for  several  years 
engaged  Mr  Sharpe  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion, H.  received  the  appointment.  He  gave  so 
mueh  satisfaction,  that  the  society  requested  him 
to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy.  In  1747,  EL  was 
admitted  a  meml>er  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  practised  both 
surgery  and  midwifery,  but  he  gradually  confined 
himself  to  the  hitter  line  of  practice.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons-accoucheur  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  1748,  and  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  1749. 

In  1762,  H.  was  consulted  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  physician- 
extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  In  1767,  H.  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 


following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1770,  he  removed  to  Great 
Windmill  Street,  where  he  had  built  a  house,  in 
connection  with  which  were  a  roomy  amphitheatre 
for  lectures,  a  dissecting-room,  and  a  magnificent 
room  which  was  to  form  his  museum,  which  con- 
sisted of  anatomical  prejwirations  executed  by  him- 
self and  his  pupils,  purchases  from  other  museums, 
also  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  together  with  a  very  rare  cabinet  of  ancient 
medals  and  coins. 

The  estrangement  which  took  place  between  H. 
and  his  brother  continued  till  the  former  was  on 
his  death-bed,  when  his  brother  requested  that  be 
might  be  admitted  to  see  him.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  he  continued  to  visit  him  daily,  and  to 
afford  him  professional  assistance,  until  bis  death. 
Together  with  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  H  left 
his  museum  to  Dr  Baillie  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  which  institution  he 
bequeathed  £8000  for  its  maintenance  and  increase. 

H.  excelled  as  a  lecturer  in  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  elegance  of  diction. 
1  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that 
ever  lived/  He  published  several  important  - 
butions  to  medicine,  of  which  the  mor" 
is  his  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Hu 
Uterus  and  its  Contents,  which  did  not  ap|»ear  in  its 
perfect  form  till  after  his  death. 

HUNTER,  the  name  of  a  river  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  enters  the  Pacific  75  mile*  north  of 
Sydney. 

HUNTING  HORN,  or  BUGLE  HORN,  is  a 
frequent  bearing  in  Heraldry. 
When  adorned  with  rings,  it 
is  said  to  be  garnished.  If 
the  mouth  and  strings  of  th« 
instrument  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  horn,  this 
must  be  named  in  blazon. 

HUNTINGDON,  a 
market- town  and  ]>arliament- 
ary  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
20  miles  west- north- west  of 
Cambridge,  and  60  miles  north  of  London.  Among 
the  most  interesting  buddings  is  the  house  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  still  called  Cromwell  House.  H.  contains 
numerous  schools,  among  which  is  the  grammar- 
school,  with  an  endowment  of  £100  a  year,  and  two 
exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University.  Manufac- 
tures of  bricks  and  tdes,  and  a  trade  in  wool  and 
corn,  are  here  carried  on.  Pop.  in  1861,  of  municipal 
borough,  3816 ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  6254. 

HUNTINGDON,  Selixa,  -Commas  or,  cele- 
brated in  the  religious  history  of  the  18th  c,  was 
the  second  of  three  daughters  and  co-heirease* 
of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl  Ferrars,  ami 
was  born  August  24,  1707.  She  married,  in 
1728,  Theophilua,  9th  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  very 
pious  nobleman,  and  became  a  widow  in  October 
1746.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  the  founder  of  which  sect  was  the 
famous  George  Whitefield,  she  made  that  eminent 
preacher  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  assumed  a  leader- 
ship among  his  followers,  who  came  to  l»e  known 
as  '  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection.'  On 
Whitefield's  death  in  1770,  she  was  appointed  by 
his  will  sole  proprietrix  of  all  his  possessions  in  the 
province  of  Georgia,  on  which  she  immediately  set 
■boot  organising  a  mission  to  North  America.  Her 
labours  at  home  increased  with  her  years.    For  the 
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education  of  ministers,  she  established  and  main- 
tained a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales ;  removed,  in 
1792,  to  Cheshunt,  Herts ;  and  biult,  or  became 
rvsaeased  of,  numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  principal  one  being  at  Rath.  She 
likewise  expended  large  sums  in  the  support  of 
young  men  trained  to  itinerant  preaching,  as  will 
as  in  private  charity.  But  with  all  her  excellences, 
■be  was  not  indisposed  to  play  the  part  of  a  female 
and  had  quite  a  passion  for  carrying  her 

EShc  died  June  17,  1791.  By  her  wdl,  dated 
\ry  11,  1790,  she  created  a  trust,  bequeathing 
her  chapeLi  to  four  persons,  of  whom  Lady  Anne 
Erakine,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchnn,  was  one, 
for  their  care  and  management  after  her  death, 
when  tho  number  amounted  to  64.  Most  of  thorn 
have  liecome,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Congregational  or  lndc]K>ndent  body. 
In  1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  this 
connection  in  England  and  Wales. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  a  small  inland  county 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  S.  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  county  of  Northampton.  Area,  229,544 
acres,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  in  arable  or 
pasture  lands.  Pop.  (1861)  64.250.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Ousc,  which  flows  north-east  through 
the  south  part  of  the  county ;  and  by  the  Nene, 
which  skirts  its  northern  boundary.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills  ;  the 
northern  portion  of  H.,  however,  is  included  in  the 
great  fen -country.  The  soil  is  various  ;  clay,  how- 
ever, predominates  generally.  Grain,  with  beans, 
rape,  and  clover  are  the  chief  crojw.  Tho  county 
returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county  of  H.  was  traversed  by  two  Roman 
roads,  and  Roman  remains,  as  coins,  pottery,  &c., 
have  been  found. 

HU'NTLY,  a  small  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bogie  and  the 
Deveron,  20  miles  south-south-west  of  Banff!  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Huntly  Castle.  Pop. 
(1961) 

HU  NTSVILLE,  a  village  in  Northern  Alabama, 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railway,  United 
States  of  America,  10  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  has  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  a 
large  trade  in  cotton  and  imported  goods  with  the 
surrounding  country.   Pop.  about  5000. 

HUNYADY,  Janos  (Eng.  John),  governor  of 
Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
H.s  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  most 
accredited  legend  being  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Fjnperor  Sigiamund  by  a  Wallachian  lady.  H 
■nd  his  descendants  had  in  their  escutcheon  a 
raven — corrus — hence  the  designation  of  Corvinus. 
We  find  H.  as  Ban  *of  a  province  south  of  the 
Danu'je,  distinguishing  himself  against  the  Turks, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  During  the  period  1437 — 1456,  H 
was  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not  only  against 
external  foes,  but  also  against  the  lawless  attempts 
of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  renown  of  H.'s  arms, 
that,  after  the  campaign  of  1444,  the  Turks  were 
glad  in  obtain  an  armistice  of  ten  years.  The 
vacillating  Vladislas  L  allowed  himself  to  bo 
induced  by  the  papal  legate,  Julian  Cnsarini,  to 
break  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  keep.  H.  was 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Varna,  1444 ;  the 
king  jterished  in  the  fight,  as  also  the  cardinal- 
legate ;  H.  was  captured  during  his  flight  by  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  but  upon  a  declaration  that 
the  whole  of  Hungary  would  rise  to  deliver  the 


noble  prisoner,  was  safely  escorted  to  the  frontier, 
and  there  set  free.  During  the  minority  of 
Ladislaus  V.  (son  of  Vladislas  I.),  H.  was  elected 
by  the  nation  to  be  governor  of  Hungary.  The 
battle  of  Rig6mago  (1447),  one  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought,  was  lost  through  the  treason  >f  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  H  had  once  more  to  go 
through  a  short  captivity.  But  the  most  splendid 
of  his  deeds  was  the  storming  of  Belgrade,  where 
the  monk,  John  Capistran,  carrying  the  holy  cross, 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  warriors  to 
such  a  height,  that  a  most  complete  victory  brought 
that  fortress  again  into  the  jiossossion  of  the 
Hungarians.  Shortly  afterwards  dysentery  broke 
out  in  the  camp,  and  H,  the  great  Christian  hero, 
after  a  short  illness,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Capistran,  seventy  years  old,  followed  his  friend 
into  the  grave  two  months  later.  H.  left  two  sons, 
Ladislaus  and  Mathias  (q.  v.)— the  former  of  whom 
was  treacherously  imprisoned,  and  Wheaded  at 
Buda,  by  the  very  prince  whom  his  father  had  so 
faithfully  served,  Ladislaus  V. ;  the  latter  was  given 
in  charge  to  George  Podiebrad  (q.  v.)  of  Bohemia. 

HUPE'H,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
reputed  the  most  fertile.  The  great  river  Yangtso 
flows  through  the  south  of  the  province,  where 
it  receives  tributaries  with  various  lakes  on  either 
side,  nearly  doubling  its  volume  of  water.  Area, 
70,450;  jwpulation,  27,370,098.  Wuchang  is  its 
capital. 

HU'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiaceau  //.  crepitant,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  troiucal  America,  is  a  tree  abounding 
in  a  very  acrid  milky  juice ;  with  stalked,  heart- 
shaped,  acuminate,  leathery  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
a  woody  capsule,  of  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple, 
very  much  flattened,  formed  of  12 — 15  cocci,  each 
containing  a  large  seed,  surrounding  a  common  axis, 
which  separate  with  great  clastic  force.  Before  the 
use  of  blotting-]»aper  became  general,  the  capsule 
was  generally  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sand- 
box—whence the  tree  is  called  Sand-box  Trkbv- 
for  powdering  letters  with  fine  sand  ;  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bind  it  with  a  hoop  of  iron,  as 
even  after  being  used  for  years,  it  would  sometimes 
burst  with  a  nuwrt  like  that  of  a  pistol.  The  seeds 
are  a  violent  drastic  purgative. 

HURD,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  l»orn  at  Congreve,  in  Staffordshire, 
January  13,  1720,  and  studied  at  Cambridge 
University,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1742. 
In  1749,  appeared  his  first  notable  production, 
Commentary  on  Mortice's  Art  Poetica.  In  1750, 
through  Warbnrton's  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  and 
ultimately  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  He  died  May  28,  1808.  His  princrj>al 
works  are — Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  The 
Golden  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
English  Government  (1759);  Letters  on  Chivalry  and' 
Romance  (1762)  ;  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772).  Hallam  says  of  H.,  that  he  'has  perhaps 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  this  country, 
aimed  at  phUosophical  criticism.' — Literary  History 
of  Europe,  4th  edit.  Lond.  1854,  iii.  475. 

HU'RDLES.  in  military  affairs,  consist  of  straight 
flat  rectangles  of  strong  wicker-work,  about  6  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  9  inches  high.  They  are  useful  in 
many  ways,  both  in  military  and  civil  life,  either 
as  fencing,  as  barriers,  or  in  fortification,  in  tho 
construction  of  hurdle-batteries.  These  last  were  the 
invention  of  Sir  William  Congreve.  who  devised 
I  them  as  tho  speediest  means  of  throwing  up  earth- 
I  works :  three  hurdles  are  fastened  at  their  ends  in 
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the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  central  space  is  filled 
in  a  abort  time  with  earth.  These  triangles  con 
be  constructed  to  any  ground-plan,  and  with  their 


Hurdle-weaving. 


aid,  a  body  of  soldiers  can  entrench  themselves  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  hurdle  is  composed  of  wattles 
interwoven  (as  shewn  in  the  diagram)  round  stakes 
or  pickets,  the  latter  during  the  manufacture  being 
fixed  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground. 

HURDWA'R,  perhaps  the  moat  famous  spot  on 
the  Gauges,  stands  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  river  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the 
sub-Himalaya  into  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  From 
its  position  on  the  sacred  stream,  it  attracts  immense 
number*  of  pilgrims  for  the  puqx>ses  of  ablution. 
The  orthodox  season  comprises  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April  —a  great  fair  at  the 
same  time  engrafting  commerce  on  religion.  In 
ordinary  years,  the  attendance  amounts  to  200,000 
or  300,000 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  every  twelfth 
year,  the  latest  having  occurred  in  1856,  the  visitors, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  festival, 
are  stated  to  average  about  2,000,000.  The  place 
is  1024  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat  29"  57'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  14'  E. 

HURDY-GURDY,  a  very  old  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  stringed  kind,  which,  under  the  uaroe 
of  Leyer,  or  Baurenleyer,  spread  from  its  native 
country,  Germany,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The 
Hurdy-gurdy  consists  of  a  flat,  oval-shaped  sounding- 
board,  over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  with  a 
back  or  t>ottom  of  the  same  taxe  and  sha]>&  These 
are  bound  together  by  tolerably  deep  sides,  or  ribs. 
On  one  side  are  from  ten  to  twelve  finger-keys,  for 
shortening  the  sounding  lengths  of  the  strings  when 
required.  There  are  four  strings,  of  gut,  which  are 
put  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  being  nibbed  by  the 
edge  of  a  small  wooden  wheel  charged  with  rosin,  and 
turned  by  a  handle.  Two  of  the  strings  are  tuned  in 
unison  as  a  key-note,  or  one  of  them  a  fifth  above  ; 
they  are  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  keys,  and  form  a 
sort  of  drone-baas.  The  other  two  strings  are  acted 
on  by  the  keys,  and  produce  a  diatonic  scale  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  notes.  The  Hurdy-gurdy  is  only 
suited  to  simple  music,  and  was  used  for  such  as 
had  many  repetitions.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness 
rendered  it,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  instrument 
among  the  peasantry  of  Eurojie.  The  instrument  i 
is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  Savoyard 
boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

HURON,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  has  Superior  and  Michigan  above  and 
Erie  and  Ontario  below  it.  It  separates  Upper 
Canada  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  extends  in 
N.  lat  from  43°  to  46*  20",  and  in  W.  long,  from  79 
to  85°,  and  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about 
20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  584  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  its  depth  about  1000  feet. 
Its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and 
purity,  whence  the  lake  received  from  the  French 
traders  the  name  of  Mkr  DorcK,  or  Fresh  Sea. 
This  vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  contain  3000 
islands,  one  of  them,  the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Island,  naming  parallel  to  almost  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  which  is  one  continuous 
mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

HURRA'H,  a  shout  of  encouragement  and 
applause,  peculiar  to  the  English.  It  serves  also 
as  a  war-cry.  As  an  engagement  at  sea  commences, 
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the  crews  of  the  English  vessels  send  up  deafening 
hurrahs  ;  in  a  charge  on  shore,  English  soldier* 
hurrah  as  they  rush  upon  the  enemy.  There  » 
something  strangely  exciting  in  this  simple  sound, 
and  the  combatants  work  themselves,  as  they  shout, 
into  a  frenzied  forgetfulness  of  danger. 

HU  RRICANE.   See  Storms  jlsd  Wivm 

HURST,  a  charge  in  Heraldry  representing  a 
small  group  of  trees,  generally  borne  ujxm  a  mount 
in  base. 

HUSBAND  and  WIFE  are  the  correct  legal 
as  well  as  popular  terms  to  denote  two  ]>erannj 
married  to  each  other.  The  modes  of  contractus 
marriage,  with  the  accompanying  ceremonies,  and 
the  imjiediments  to  marriage,  willbe  more  properly 
described  under  the  head  of  Marriage  (q.  v.),  and 
the  mode  of  dissolving  the  marriage  has  been  already 
partly*  descril)ed  under  Divorce  (q.  v.).  The  effects 
of  marriage  on  the  parties,  and  upon  their  property, 
will  here  be  described,  for  which  purjiose  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  will  be  assumed  to  have 
been  duly  constituted.  And  as  the  effect  is  nt>t 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
laws  of  En  eland  and  Ireland,  which  agree  in  tins 
respect,  will  first  be  stated,  and  afterwards  those 
of  Scotland  separately. 

The  effect  of  marriage  in  England  and  Ireland 
may  be  viewed  under  two  heads— first,  as  reganli 
the  i>ersons  and  the  personal  rights  of  the  married 
persons ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  their  property. 
1.  As  to  the  person.  So  far  as  regards  the  persoo 
of  the  husband,  he  remains  in  precisely  the  same 
|iosition  as  before  marriage.  He  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  enter  into  contracts,  and  bind  himself  as 
fully  after  as  before  marriage,  and  he  can  even 
make  a  will,  and  bequeath  all  his  projierty  tu 
strangers,  regardless  of  the  wife.  As  regards  the 
person  and  personal  rights  of  the  wife,  however, 
there  is  a  material  difference.  Her  person  is  said  to 
l>e  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  for  many 
purposes  they  are  treated  as  one  jicrson  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  the  wife 
is  under  many  disabilities.  She  cannot  enter  into 
contracts  in  her  own  name,  and  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  business  she  cannot  be  treated  with 
as  a|>art  from  her  husband.  Even  the  personal 
property  she  had  before  marriage,  unless  settled 
u | xi n  her  by  some  settlement  made  Ik- fore  the 
marriage,  becomes  her  husband's  absolutely,  and 
he  can  squander  it  at  will.  The  principal  thug 
which  the  wife  can  do  in  the  way  of  entering  into 
contracts  after  marriage,  is  to  order  goods  and 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  herself  and  family  and 
for  household  use  ;  but  this  she  does  not  in  hor 
own  right,  but  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  husband, 
who  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  her  an  itnjibcd 
authority  to  that  effect,  and  therefore  the  wife, 
when  ordering  goods,  does  not  in  any  way  bind 
herself,  but  merely  her  hustiand.  As,  however, 
this  power  is  often  abused  by  extravagant  wive*, 
the  law  qualifies  the  power  in  this  way,  that  the 
goods  and  necessanes  so  ordered  must  be  reasonable, 
and  suited  to  the  rank  and  position  in  life  of  the 
husband.  If  goods  are  therefore  ordered  which  arc 
extravagant,  the  husband  can  repudiate  the  con- 
tract, and  return  them,  but  he  cannot  keep  tbi 
goods  aud  refuse  payment ;  if,  for  example,  be  h»i 
seen  his  wife  weanng  an  expensive  dress  which 
he  knows  he  did  not  himself  order  or  pay  for,  if 
he  do  not  at  once  repudiate  the  transaction,  and 
return  the  goods,  he  will  be  held  to  have  consented 
and  approved  of  the  purchase,  and  he  cann  >t  after- 
wards escape  liability  for  the  price.  This  position 
of  husband  and  wife  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life  by  means  of  the  tally  tystrja, 
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is  the  cause  of  mnch  demoralisation.  The 
tallyman  calls  upon  the  wife  in  the  husband's 
absence,  and  offers  her  goods,  which  are  generally 
in  the  end  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate ;  hut 
m  he  consents  to  take  payment  by  instalment*, 
and  as  the  wife  is  advised  to  nay  them  secretly, 
the  result  is  that  the  husband's  money  is  often 
squandered.  These  transactions  being  a  fraud  on 
the  husband,  can  generally  be  checked  if,  at  the 
first  moment  he  becomes  aware  of  them,  the 
husband  repudiates  them  ;  and  a  county  court;  or 
any  other  court,  would  give  him  every  assistance  in 
grtting  rid  of  any  liability  so  incurred,  if  he  should 
afterwards  be  sued ;  but  it  generally  happens  that 
the  matter  has  advanced  too  far  before  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  or  he  has  done  something  which  is  construed 
into  an  adoption  of  the  contract ;  or,  what  is 
frequently  the  case,  be  iguorantly  supposes  that  he 
has  no  remedy. 

The  husband,  being  entire  master  of  his  own 
actions,  has  the  power  to  decide  where  to  live,  and 
the  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  live  with  him  in  the  same 
house.  If  she  refuses  to  do  so,  and  lives  apart  with- 
out just  cause,  he  is  not  bound  to  support  her  even 
with  necessaries.  If,  however,  she  separates  from 
him  for  just  cause,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Though 
the  husband  is  bound  to  maintain  his  wife,  there  is, 
curiously  enough,  no  direct  means  in  England  of 
snforcinK  this  duty.  There  arc  circuitous  means 
only.  The  wife,  for  example,  cannot  sue  the  hus- 
band herself,  but  she  has  an  implied  authority  to 
artier  necessaries,  and  the  tradesman  bo  supplying 
these  can  sue  the  husband  for  the  price.  Hence  it 
is  that  when  a  tradesman  supplies  a  wife,  who  is 
living  apart,  with  necessaries,  before  he  can  be  sure 
of  recovering  the  price  from  the  husliand,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  wife  has  just  catme  for 
living  separately.  There  are  several  just  causes  for 
her  living  apart.  If  the  husband,  for  example,  treats 
her  with  what  is  deemed  cruelty  in  the  eye  of  the 
lav— as  keeping  a  mistress  in  the  house,  starving 
and  assaulting  her — she  is  entitled  to  leave  him,  and 
■he  can  order  necessaries  at  his  expense  from  any 
tradesman  willing  to  supply  her.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  degrees  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage  for  which 
the  wife  has  practically  no  remedy,  and  of  which 
the  law  can  take  no  cognizance  ;  for  the  law  cannot 
remedy  a  tithe  of  the  ills  of  life.  If  the  husband 
have  the  means,  and  yet  refuses  to  support  his  wife, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  wilfully  refuses  to 
work,  being  able  to  do  so,  and  she  becomes  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  the  parish  authorities  can  seize 
the  goods  of  the  husband,  if  any,  and  sell  them  for 
her  support;  or  he  may  be  imprisoned  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  for  a 
month.  But  in  such  circumstances  the  husband 
more  frequently  deserts  his  wife.  If  he  deserts  her, 
and  leaves  her  destitute,  and  a  charge  u)K>n  the 
parish,  he  may  then  be  treated  under  the  Vagrant 
Act  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  imprisoned  by 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  house  of  correction  for 
three  months.  If  the  desertion  continue  for  a  period 
ir  long,  it  is  no  ground  in  England  for  a 
i ;  btit  if  it  is  coupled  with  adultery,  and 
("utilities  two  years,  it  will  be  so.  It  sometimes 
hap]iens  that  after  a  husband  has  deserted  his  wife, 
she  maintains  herself  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
acquires  property ;  in  such  a  case,  her  earnings  still 
belong  to  her  husband,  and  may  lie  seized  by  him 
or  his  creditors  at  any  moment,  unless  she  obtain,  as 
■he  is  entitled  to  do,  an  order  from  a  magistrate  or 
iustiee  of  the  peace  to  protect  this  property.  Stats. 
*  and  21  Vict,  c  85,  sect  21 ;  21  aud  22  Vict  c. 
108,  sect  6.  7,  & 

As  regards  crimes  committed  by  a  wife,  she  is  in 
«n*--ral  liable  to  be  punished  for  these  in  the  same 


way  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  But  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity as  reuards  crimes  committed  by  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly.  If  the  crime  be  treason  or  murder, 
both  are  punished  precisely  as  if  they  were  unmar- 
ried. But  in  all  the  lesser  crimes,  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  is,  that  if  the  wife  was  a  (tarty 
to  the  crime,  and  committed  it  in  her  husband's 
presence,  she  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  have,  so 
acted  under  the  compulsion  or  coercion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  is  acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
so  favourable  is  the  law  on  this  ground  to  married 
women  who  commit  crimes,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  it  will  still  be 
presumed  that  the  wife  acted  under  this  marital 
coercion,  and  so  she  escapes  punishment  Another 
curious  anomaly  arising  trom  the  maxim  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  jHjrson,  is,  that  a  wife  cannot 
lie  convicted  of  stealing  her  hiud>and's  goods.  If 
she  abscond  with  his  property,  however  valuable, 
she  cannot  be  punished.  But  this  rule  is  again 
qualified  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  she  commits 
adultery,  and  afterwards  absconds  with  the  adul- 
terer, both  taking  away  tho  husband's  goods,  the 
adulterer  may  be  convicted  of  the  larceny,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  is  in  that  case  liable  to  auy  punish- 
ment And  where  the  third  party  has  not  in  view 
any  adultery  with  the  wife,  but  joins  her  in  taking 
away  the  husband's  goods,  in  many  cases  neither  he 
nor  the  wife  can  be  punished  criminally 

Husbands  and  wives  may  be  witnesses  for  or 
against  other  parties  in  all  civil  cases,  L  e.,  actions 
aud  suits  relating  to  debts,  contracts,  and  wrongs 
which  are  not  crimes,  aud  in  all  inquiries  of  a  civil 
nature.  So  when  the  husband  is  himself  a  party  in 
a  civil  action,  hit  wife  may  be  compiled  by  the 
opjtosite  jiarty  to  be  a  witness;  but  in  all  such  cases 
neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  any  communication  made  to  him  or  her  by 
the  other  spouse  during  the  marriage.  As  regards 
all  criminal  proceedings  instituted  a^ainnt  either 
husband  or  wife,  the  other  spouse  is  neither  com- 
jwteiit  nor  can  lie  compelled  to  be  a  witness ;  but 
where  the  husband  and  wife  are  not  the  accused, 
but  the  prosecuting  parties,  then,  inasmuch  as  the 
crown  is  presumed  to  be  the  prosecutor,  and  they 
are  not  parties,  they  may  be  both  witnesses,  subject 
to  the  qualification  as  to  not  tieing  bound  to  dis- 
close communications  made  by  and  to  each  other 
during  marriage.  There  is  an  exception  also  to  the 
rule  that  neither  can  be  a  witness  against  the  other 
in  criminal  proceedings — viz.,  where  tho  wife  charges 
her  husband  with  an  assault  or  other  crime  of 
greater  degree  upon  her  person,  she  is  in  that  case 
only  a  competent  witness  against  him.  for  otherwise 
the  crime  might  go  unpunished.  Moreover,  in  all 
proceedings  instituted  in  consequence  of  adultery  of 
the  IiubIwumI  or  wife,  neither  of  the  married  pirties 
is  competent  or  can  1r>  compelled  to  be  a  witness. 

2.  As  to  the  projiorty  of  the  married  persons.  As 
regards  the  husband,  he  et ill  remains  sole  owner 
of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  it ;  and  he  may,  as  already  stated,  by 
will  devise  and  bequeath  it  all  to  strangers,  regard- 
leas  of  the  wife.  He  can  also  sue  and  be  sued  as 
before,  irrespective  of  his  wife.  But  as  regards  the 
wife,  the  case  is  different  Owing  to  her  incapacity 
to  contract  or  even  to  hold  personal  property  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband,  she  can  neither  sue  uor 
lie  sued  except  where  she  has  separate  property 
settled  upon  her,  as  afterwards  explained.  If  she 
bad  personal  i>ro|»erty  before  marriage,  the  whole 
—with  a  few  exceptions— become*  the  side  and 
absolute  property  of  the  husband  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  if  there  is  no  marriage  settlement 
All  debts  which  were  due  to  her  before  marriage 
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alao  become  af*er  marriage  debt*  due  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  chocswS  to  reduce  them  into  fiossession,  and 
sue  for  them.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  wife 
never  can  sue  in  her  own  name  for  anything ;  even 
if  she  were  to  earn  money  as  wages  by  her  own 
personal  exertions,  she  cannot  sue  for  them  without 
her  husband  being  joined  as  a  party,  nor  can  she 
even  take  or  sue  for  a  legacy  left  to  her  without  her 
husband,  unless  it  was  expressly  left  to  her  separate 
use.  The  only  difference  as  regards  the  riijht  of 
suing  is,  that  where  the  debt  was  due  to  her  before 
marriage,  or  the  money  claimed  has  been  earned  by 
her  during  marriage,  both  she  and  her  husband  may 
sue  for  it,  or  he  alone  must  sue  for  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  but  when  recovered,  it  belongs  to 
him  absolutely.  In  like  manner,  when  the  wife  was 
in  debt  l>efore  her  marriage,  the  husband,  who  in 
effect  marries  her  debts  ado,  must  be  sued  jointly 
with  her;  and  so,  if  she  committal  some  wrong,  as 
a  slander  or  assault,  the  husband  must  be  sued 
jointly  with  her;  but  where  she  merely  ordered 
goods  which  were  supplied  to  the  husband,  he  alone 
w  liable,  and  he  alone  can  be  sued.  When  the  wife 
is  pro;*erly  sued  along  with  the  husband,  t)oth  can 
be  imprisoned  if  the  debt  is  not  paid;  hut  the  wife 
will  be  immediately  discharged,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  application  to  a  judge,  provided  she  has 
no  separate  property  of  her  own  out  of  which  the 
debt  can  be  paid.  The  above  rule  as  to  the  wife's 
personal  property  becoming  the  husband's  absolutely 
after  marriage,  suffers  a  qualification  when  sucn 
property  consists  not  of  money  or  chattels,  but  of 
what  are  called  chattels  real,  such  as  leases  aud 
mortgages.  In  such  a  case,  they  become  so  far  the 
property  of  the  husband,  that  he  can  sell  them 
during  his  life,  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  on  his  death  they  remain  hers,  while  on 
her  death  they  become  his.  Again,  where  the  wife's 
]tersonal  estate  before  marriage  consisted  of  mere 
rights  of  action  or  debts  due  to  her,  they  are  so  far 
his  that  he  can  at  any  time  sue  for  them,  and  so 
reduce  them  into  jwasession,  and  make  them  his 
own  absolutely;  but  he  cannot  tiequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  if  he  do  not  sue  for  them  in  his  lifetime, 
they  survive  to  the  wife  after  his  death.  As  regards 
the  wife's  real  estate— Le.,  her  lands  and  houses 
held  in  freehold — the  husband  does  not  acquire  these 
absolutely  by  the  marriage,  but  he  thereby  becomes 
entitled  to  a  life-estate  in  them.  He  cannot  sell  the 
property,  though  he  may  sell  his  own  life-estate 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  real  estate 
still  continues  to  belong  to  the  wife,  she  cannot  sell 
it,  like  an  ordinary  owner,  unless  she  separately 
acknowledges  the  deed  of  sale,  which  is  none  by 
her  going  before  a  commissioner  or  a  judge,  who 
examines  her  in  private,  and  explains  the  nature  of 
the  deed,  and  sees  that  she  understands  its  purport, 
and  that  she  acts  freely,  without  the  coercion  of 
the  husband. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  the  married  parties,  the 
property  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  if  the  husband 
dies,  his  will  may,  as  already  stated,  dispose  of  his 
whole  property  to  strangers,  irrespective  of  the  wife, 
and  she  may  be  left  entirely  destitute  in  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  some  things  his  will  cannot 
take  away  from  her,  as,  for  example,  her  leases, 
mortgages,  chosee  in  action,  and  her  real  estate. 
To  these  may  be  added  her  paraphernalia,  which 
consists  of  her  personal  apparel  and  jewels ;  but  even 
these  will  be  taken  by  her  husliand's  creditors,  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  If  the  husband  die 
without  a  will,  the  law  is  more  liberal  to  the  widow : 
she  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  husband's  personal 
estate  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  a  life-interest; 
she  is  also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  her  husband's 
real  rotate,  Le.,  to  t  life-interest  of  one-third  of 


the  whole  real  estate  which  belonged  to  him.  This 
right  of  dower,  however,  can  in  general  he  defeated 
by  the  husband's  wUL  When  the  wife  dies  before 
the  husband,  he  becomes  entitled  to  nearly  all 
her  i>ersonal  estate,  of  whatever  description,  even 
though  she  left  children  of  the  marriage  ;  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  she  can  in  general  make 
no  will  which  has  any  effect,  if  the  husband 
chooses  to  repudiate  it.  As  regards  the  wife's  real 
estate,  if  a  child  has  been  horn,  who  might  by 
possibility  have  inherited  her  real  estate,  then  the 
iiusttand  has,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  an  estate 
for  life  in  the  whole  of  such  real  estate ;  but  if  no 
child  has  ever  been  lx>rn,  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
wife's  heir-at-law,  or  if  none,  to  the  crown. 

The  common  law  of  England  has  been  often  con- 
sidered, especially  of  late  years,  as  unjust  toward* 
women,  in  subjecting  them  too  much  to  the  caprice 
of  their  husbands.     There  are,  however,  several 
ways  of  avoiding  this,  but  they  are  only  available, 
as  will  at  once  be  seen,  to  the  rich.    The  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  the  husband  having 
]>owers  so  absolute  as  the  law  gives  him,  is  by 
executing  a  marriage  settlement  before  marriage. 
By  means  of  a  settlement,'  not  only  all  the  property 
which  the  wife  has  before  marriage,  but  also  all 
which  she  expects  to  have  during  marriage,  may 
be  settled  upon  her  to  her  separate  use,  and  pot 
entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  husband.  This 
is  done  by  the  agency  of  trustees,  who  hold  and 
manage  her  property  as  their  own.  keeping  the 
huslxand  at  arms'  length,  and  yet  she  has  almost 
the  same  power  of  acting  independently  as  if  she 
were  not  married :  she  can  draw  her  rents,  keep 
her  bank-account,  enter  into  contracts,  aud  bond  her 
separate  property,  and  also  execute  her  will,  as  ii 
she  were  a  man.    Sometimes  the  husltand  and  wife 
lioth  settle  their  property  by  the  same  settlement ; 
or  if  the  wife  has  no  property,  the  husband  may 
settle  his  upon  her  in  the  same  way.    She  is  in  that 
case  generally  allowed  a  certain  sum  per  annum  as 
inn-money,  to  sjiend  upon  her  personal  adornment ; 
and  by  means  of  her  trustees,  she  can  sue  hef 
husband  for  this  sum,  if  not  punctually  paid.  Some- 
times, by  the  marriage  settlement,  it  the  husband 
had  no  money,  the  wife's  money  is  settled  partly 
upon  him,  so  that  he  has  a  certain  allowance  pe- 
annum  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  insolvent 
or  bankrupt,  the  money  is  not  to  go  to  his  creditor* 
but  to  remain  for  the  wife's  use.    In  short,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  mutual  arrange- 
ments which  can  lie  made  by  means  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  which  can  always  mitigate  and  provide 
against  the  jiossible  hardships  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that,  in  some  cose*,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  interfered  to  prevent  the 
husband  acquiring  so  absolute  an  interest  in  the 
wife's  property  as  the  common  law  gives  him.  Thus, 
if  a  legacy  or  other  property  has  been  left  to  a  wife, 
and  he  has  made  no  other  provision  for  her,  the 
court  will  not  pay  the  sum  to  him  until  he  has 
settled  the  same  upon  her  and  the  children  ;  l«t 
this  is  only  done  when  the  legacy  or  other  property 
exceeds  £200.    It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  a 
person  may,  if  he  uses  proper  phraseology,  bequeath 
a  legacy  to  a  married  woman,  so  that  the  husband 
shall  not  take  it;  this  is  done  by  simj>ly  adding 
the  worth]  'for  her  separate  use,  independently  of 
«ny  husband.' 

When  a  marriage  is  once  contracted,  the  parties 
cannot  of  themselves,  or  by  any  arrangement  they 
can  enter  into,  put  an  end  to  it ;  nothing  can  do  this 
but  a  divorce,  or  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  It 
is  a  delusion  not  uncommon  among  the  working- 
classes,  that  if  one  of  the  parties  runs  away  or 
disappears,  the  marriage  is  at  an  end,  and  the  rwty 
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Wt  behind  may,  at  least  after  a  time,  marry  again. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  that  if 
one  of  the  parties  has  not  heard  of  the  other  for 
tercn  years,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  that 
other  is  dead,  the  former  cannot  be  convicted  and 
punished  for  bigamy  in  marrying  again.  But  this 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  escaping  the  usual  punish- 
ment; the  second  marriage  only  remains  good  if  the 
lost  party  is  really  dead,  or  never  turns  up  again. 
If  at  any  time,  however  remote,  the  party  supposed 
to  be  dead  returns,  the  first  marriage  still  remains 
good,  and  the  second  bigamous  marriage  becomes 
*  nullity,  and  .the  children  born  of  it,  if  any,  are 
bastards,  so  that  so  long  as  lwth  parties  live,  the 
only  way  of  dissolving  the  marriage,  so  as  to  permit 
either  to  marry  again,  is  a  divorce,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  on  certain  grave  grounds.  There  is 
an  intermediate  state,  called  judicial  Separation 
(q.  v.),  which  can  be  brought  about  for  certain 
grounds  less  than  what  woidd  warrant  divorce. 
But  though  a  wife  judicially  separated  may  enter 
into  contracts,  and  is,  as  regards  her  dealings,  much 
the  same  as  an  unmarried  woman,  she  is  still  a 
wife,  and  cannot  marry  again  ;  and  if  the  parties 
are  living  serrate  by  mutual  agreement,  they  are 
nevertheless  married,  and  have  most,  though  not 
all,  of  the  rights  of  married  persons. 

Scotland. — The  law  of  husband  and  wife  in  Scot- 
land as  regards  their  personal  rights  and  disabilities, 
and  the  property  during  the  marriage,  does  not 
substantially  differ  from  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  the  following  points  may  l>e  noticed. 
As  regards  their  persons  and  personal  rights  and 
rrimea,  the  law  is  the  same.  It  is  often  said  that 
in  Gotland  the  movable  pro|KTty  of  both  husl>and 
tad  wife  become  a  kind  of  joint-stock  property, 
called  GooiU  in  Communion  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  phrase 
has  no  meaning  except  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  the  proj>erty  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriag*\.  As  long  as  the  parties  live,  the  husband 
is,  as  in  England,  entire  master,  except  that  he 
cannot  on  deathbed  bequeath  more  than  a  share  of 
the  projterty  awav  from  the  wife.  The  same  rule 
exists  that  the  wife's  movable  property  becomes  the 
husband's,  and  her  heritable  pro|»crty  remains  her 
own,  subject  to  the  husband's  life-rent.  When  she 
disposes  of  her  heritable  property  by  deed,  she  must 
also  judicially  ratify  the  deed  by  going  before  a 
magistrate,  and  acknowledging  that  she  acts  of  her 
own  free  will.  When  the  husband  deserts  her,  the 
-rife  may  now  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  obtain  a 
•judge's  order  to  protect  her  earnings  and  monies; 
and  when  a  wife  succeeds  to  proj>erty,  neither  her 
onsband  nor  bis  creditors  can  take  this  until  a  reason- 
able provision  has  been  made  for  her  out  of  such 
Droperty.  (Conjugal  Rights  Act,  24  and  25  Vict  C. 
66,sect  1 — 6,  16.)  A  wife  has,  in  Scotland,  the  same 
implied  power  to  bind  her  husband  for  necessaries; 
but  in  Scotland  the  husband  can,  by  a  process  of 
inhibition,  give  a  general  notice  to  tradesmen  not  to 
supply  her  at  his  expense,  and  this  notice  will  be 
burning  on  all  the  Queen's  subjects.  No  such  notice 
in  England  would  have  so  strong  an  effect ;  but 
even  in  Scotland  such  a  notice  as  inhibition  does  not 
ptwent  the  wife  ordering  necessaries,  if  not  other- 
wise supplied.  A  rich  wife  is  bound,  in  Scotland,  to 
maintain  her  husband  out  of  her  separate  estate  ; 
but  not  so  in  England.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
the  rights  of  the  jiarties  may  l>e  varied  by  an  ante- 
nuptial contract  or  marriage  settlement;  but  there 
is  less  necessity  for  it  for  the  common  law  makes 
a  provision  for  the  wife  in  spite  of  her  huslwnd, 
inasmuch  as  he  cannot  by  will  bequeath  away  from 
her  more  than  a  third  or  half  of  his  movable 
voperty  respectively,  according  as  there  are  children 


or  no  children.  See  Goods  ik  ComttmroN,  Wn. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  married  parties  may 
also  execute  a  post-nuptial  contract,  which  will  be 
binding  if  the  husband  was  solvent  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  deed ;  but  though  in  England  it  will 
be  in  that  case  valid  both  as  against  wife  and 
children  and  creditors,  yet  in  Scotland  it  will  bind 
the  wife  and  children  otdy  if  they  thereby  get  a 
better  provision  than  they  would  have  lieen  entitled 
to  independently  of  any  deed,  or  at  least  something 
which  they  accept  as  equivalent  And,  as  a  geuenU 
rule,  nothing  can  be  done  after  marriage  by  the 
parties  so  as  to  settle  the  pro-perty  on  either  party, 
if  the  effect  is  to  defeat  their  then  creditors.  The 
Scotch  widow's  terce  corresponds  to  the  English 
widow's  dower,  ami  the  rule  as  to  the  paraphernalia 
is  not  substantially  different.  The  law  as  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  bigamy  is  the  same 
in  Scotland,  though  the  grounds  of  divorce  aro 
more  liberal  in  Scotland.  See  Divorce.  Paterson's 
Compendium  of  English  and  Scotch  Law. 

HUSBANDRY,  Servant  in,  a  description  of 
agricultural  servant  Such  a  servant  differs  from 
ordinary  domestic  servants  in  this,  that  if  the 
servant  in  husbandry  leave  bis  or  her  work  without 
cause,  4c,  he  or  she  can  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment on  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HUSKISSON,  William,  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  was  born  at  Birch  Moreton,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 11th  March  1770,  and  in  178.1  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  He  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  Bastile,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Club  of  1789,  attracted  attention  by  a  number 
of  s t leeches  on  subjects  of  |K>litical  economy.  In 
179*2,  he  returned  to  England,  received  a  subor- 
dinate apfiointmont  under  the  Tory  government, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pitt  ami 
Canning.  In  1795,  he  was  selected  by  Dundas,  the 
war  minister,  to  be  first  under-secretary ;  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Morpeth.  He  subsequently  held 
several  offices  under  Pitt  with  whom  he  retired 
in  1801,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
1802,  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1804,  he  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  new 
Pitt  cabinet  On  Pitt's  death,  however,  in  1806, 
he  lost  this  office,  but  was  restored  to  it  by 
Mr  Percival  in  1807-  He  sat  for  Harwich,  1807— 
1812;  Chichestor,  1812—1823;  and  Liverpool,  1823 
— 1830.  In  1814,  he  was  chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests ;  in  1822,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  in  1827,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  ;  and  in  1828,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  But  this  office  he  resigned,  and  retired 
from  the  ministry  the  same  year.  Through  his 
exertions  the  old  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  foreign  countries  were  removed.  He 
also  obtained  the  removal  or  reduction  of  many 
import  duties,  considerable  relaxation  of  the  mivi- 
gation  laws,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  gn  at 
pioneer  of  free  trade.  He  received  fatal  injuries 
at  the  ojK'iung  of  the  Liveqxwl  and  Manchester 
Railway,  15th  September  1830,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published 
in  1831.  Both  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
views  which  they  exhibit  And  their  fulness  of 
accurate  details,  they  are  interesting  to  the  student 
of  political  economy. 

HUS8,  John,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague 
(q.  v.),  both  on  account  of  the  work  which  they 
wrought  and  the  death  which  they  suffered,  was 
bom  in  1373  at  Hussinecz,  near  Prachaticz,  in  the 
south  of  Bohemia.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 
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Prague,  where  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
branches  of  learning  most  valued  in  that  age,  took 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1306,  and  liegan 
to  leob-re  publicly  in  1398.     In  1402,  he  became 

Ereaeber  in  the  Bethlehem  Cha(>cl  in  Prague,  and 
dtouml  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  hia  clerical  functions.    As  a  preacher,  he  was 

f greatly  esteemed  both  by  the  common  people  and 
>\  the  students  ;  whilst  as  confessor  to  Queen 
Sophia,  he  obtained  access  to  the  court.  At  this 
time  ho  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Wickliffc,  which  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
him.  The  monks  and  clergy  were  of  course  violent 
enemies  to  H.,  as  he  denounced,  with  continually 
increasing  boldness,  their  corruptions.  Archbishop 
Sbinko  burned  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  in  1410,  in 
compliance  with  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  and 
complained  to  the  pope  of  H.  as  a  Wicklilhte.  Here- 
upon he  was  summoned  to  Home ;  but  he  did  not 
go,  and  the  combined  influence  of  the  ]>oople,  the 
court,  and  the  university,  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  remove  a  prohibition  which  he  had  issued  against 
his  preaching.  But  in  141*2,  roj>e  John  XXIII. 
having  published  a  bull  of  indidgence  in  order  to  a 
crusade  against  Ladi&laus,  the  excommunicated  king 
jf  Naples,  whose  kingdom  the  ]>opc  claimed  as  a 
papal  fief,  H.  boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the 
whole  procedure  as  unchristian,  whilst  Jerome  of 
Prague  also  stood  forth  to  condemn,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  both  the  bull  and  the  vendors  of  indul- 
gences. An  interdict  against  H.,  in  1413,  was 
the  consequence.  H..  however,  apiiealcd  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council  and  to  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  book.  On  the.  Church,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  denied  the  unconditional 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Thiuking  himself 
no  longer  safe  in  Prague,  he  now  retired  to  Ids 
native  place,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with 
great  power.  In  1414,  he  went  to  Constance  to 
the  general  council,  summoned  thither,  iudeed,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy,  but  under  the  protection  of  King 
Wenceslaus,  and  having  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Eiui>erur  SigismuiuL  Having  reached  Constance  on 
the  3d  of  November,  he  was,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  apprehended  in  spite  of  the 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  nobles.  His  trial 
conducted  with  little  regard  even  to  the  appearance 
of  equity.  On  the  6th  of  July  141o,  thirty-nine 
charges  were  exhibited  against  him,  some  of  which 
he  acknowledged  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  whilst 
others  he  utterly  denied.  Being  required  to  recant 
his  alleged  errors,  he  refused  to  do  so  till  they  should 
be  proved  to  be  errors.  He  ami  his  writings  were 
now  condemned  to  the  fire,  and  in  spite  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhine. 

HUSSA'R,  a  light-cavalry  trooper,  dressed  in  a 
loose  jacket,  with  other  articles  of  attire  easy  in  set, 
and  a  fur  cap ;  armed  usually  with  a  sabre  and 
pistoL  The  idea  of  these  troops,  now  in  every 
army,  came  originally  from  Hungary.  There  are 
13  regiments  of  Hussars  in  the  British  army  (1862 

HU'SSITES,  the  followers  of  Huss  (q.  v.). 
Honouring  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  as  martyrs, 
they  despised  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the 
Council,  and  took  terrible  revenue  on  the  priests 
and  monks.  The  symbol  of  their  confederacy  was 
the  cup,  the  use  of  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
extended  to  the  laity,  as  James  dc  Misa  had  already 
done  with  the  approbation  of  Huss.  In  1417,  King 
Wenceslaus  was  constrained  to  grant  them  the  use 
of  many  churches.  After  his  death,  13th  August 
ilu 


1419,  the  majority  of  the  states  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  brother,  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  who  Lad 
broken  his  safe-conduct  to  Huss.  And  the  papal 
instructions  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  John  l>onunico, 
requiring  him  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Hussites,  an  insurrection  enraed, 
and  the  war  began  which  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Hussite  War.  Convents  and  churches  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  priests  and  monks  were  slain.  The 
Hussites  divided  into  two  jtsirties— the  more  moderate 
known  by  the  name  of  Calbrtiiit*  (q.  v.),  and  the 
more  extreme  by  that  of  Tuborittt  (q.  v.). 

HUSTINGS  (of  doubtful  derivation),  a  place  or 
temporary  platform  where  members  of  parliament, 
are  formally  projmaed  or  nominated  for  election. 

1 M  -  I'M,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
province  of  Slesvig,  and  22  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It  whs  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  jioasessed  many  shijw.  Pop. 
54)79,  who  manufacture  leather  and  tobacco,  sod 
carry  on  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
wool  and  cattle. 

HUT,  in  army  affairs,  is  a  wooden  structure, 
more  or  bus  rough  in  its  details,  for  the  housing  of 
trooj»s.  It  is  substituted  very  often  for  the  tent, 
when  the  sojourn  in  a  camp  or  cantonment  is  likely 
to  be  of  consideration,  as,  for  irntance,  through  s 
winter — a  hut.  however  rude,  which  is  wind  and 
water  tight,  being  as  superior  in  comfort  to  a  u  nt 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  I* 
made  of  almost  any  size,  ami  are  sometimes  for  one 
ullieer;  at  others,  for  as  many  as  100  men.  The 
principal  hut  encampments  at  present  in  the  Pniud 
Kingdom  are  at  Ahlershot,  Shoracliffe.  OolchesU-r. 
and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  ;  in  British  N"rth 
America,  hut-camps  are  situated  at  intervals  of  i 
ilay's  march  on  the  route  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Quebec,  and  the  trooi*  who  made  that  winter- 
march  in  1861—1862,  found  their  shelter  truly 
welcome. 

As  the  hut  is  as  usefnl  to  the  settler  in  a  wild 
country  as  it  is  to  a  soldier,  we  give  some  of  the 

Kirticulars  of  their  manufacture  in  different  forms, 
uts  are  of  four  sorts :   1.  The  log  hut  ;  2.  The 
framed  hut ;  3.  The        hut  (of  tempered  clay). 

The  Iwj  hut  is  formed  of  rough  logs  or  trunks 
of  trees,  laid  crosswise  in  tiers  to  the  required 


Fi«.L 

height,  as  in  fig.  I,  the  angles  be^ng  formed,  si 
in  fig.  2,  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the 
about  one-third  of  its  diameter  in  depth,  and  t 
few  inches  from  the  extremity.    The  sj>ace  betwrea 
;  the  logs  is  then  made  water-tight  and  dr-ti^iit 
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by  a  stuffing  of  clav,  •wattles,  sallows,  or  small 
bundles  of  twigs.  Within,  the  joints  should  be 
lined  with  laths,  or  the  whole  interior  may  lie 
boarded  with  inch-planks,  if  such 
are  attainable.  The  roof  should  be 
supported  by  a  scantling  (see 
Roof),  and  may  consist  of  over- 
lapping boards,  or  hoards  laid  Hush 
anu  shingled,  or  laths  and  shingles, 
or  even  birch-bark  alone.  The 
door  is  usually  ledged,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
windows,  with  glazed  sashes  and  shutters.  These 
should  he  made  by  regular  carjientcrs,  and  taken 
to  the  place  of  building  ready  for  use.  A  hut 
thus  formed  makes  a  snug  habitation,  and  will  last 
fur  many  years  ;  exclusive  of  the  sashes,  two  men 
can  erect,  in  about  a  week,  a  hut  of  rough  logs 
which  shall  be  sufficiently  large  for  their  residence 
—that  is,  with  an  interior  area  of  about  15  feet  by 
10  feet 

When  circumstances  permit,  the  logs  are  occa- 
sionally squared,  which  enables  them  to  be  fitted 
more  accurately  to  each  other,  and  adds,  of  course, 
to  the  solidity  ami  finish  of  the  whole  structure,  as 
well  as  to  its  durability.  In  this  case,  the  corner 
logs,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  are  joined  by  a 
dove-tail,  or  by  cutting  tho  end  of  each  to  an 
angle  of  45°. 

The  /mined  hut  has  the  advantage  over  the  log 
hut  of  allowiug  more  exactness  of  tiuish,  and  from 
its  lightness  aud  portability  lteing  easily  transixirted 
to  any  place  where  logs  for  hut-building  might  not 
be  forthcoming.  It  consists  of  a  strong  frame- 
work of  squared  wood,  properly  fitted  together,  and 
covered  with  overlapping  planks  or  weather-boards. 


The  side  of  a  framed  hut  is  shewn  in  fig.  a  The 
pieces  should  be  sawn  to  the  proper  size,  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  numl>ered ;  then  packed  together 
iu  small  compass  for  conveyance  to  the  intended 
site,  where  the  structure  can  soon  be  erected.  No 
one  piece  need  exceed  11  feet  in  length,  6  inches 
in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in  depth.  The  uprights 
should  not  be  more  than  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  should  be  firmly  held  by  diagonal  tie- 
rods,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  first  step  is  to 
carefully  level  the  ground  on  which  the  hut  is  to 
stand,  aud  if  a  dwarf-wall  of  stone  or  brick,  8  or 


Fig.  3.— Sido  of  a  framed  Hut 

10  inches  high,  can  be  built  round,  so  much  the 
bettor.  On  this  ground  or  wall  a  rectangular 
frame  of  thick  wood  (say  6  inches  by  3)  must 
be  laid  as  a  basis  for  the  framework  ;  on  this 
Litter  the  uprights  are  placed,  the  binding  tie-rods 
fixed,  and  the  cap-sill,  cot  responding  to  the  frame 
below,  placed  above  all,  every  joint  being  carefully 
mortised  and  tenoned.  The  weather-boards  can  now 
be  nailed  on  the  outside,  anil  when  the  roof  is  put 
on.  the  hut  is  complete.  The  breadth  should  not, 
tor  stability,  exceed  16  feet ;  and  when  the  hut  is 
of  any  considerable  length,  crosa-beains  should  be 
thrown  from  side  to  side  at  the  top.  The  roof  should 
be  made  of  ordinary  scantling,  as  described  under 
Hoof.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  of  these 
kits,  30  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  10  high,  makes  a 
good  barrack-room  for  20  soldiers.    The  camps  at 


Aldershot  and  the  Curragh  are  mainly  formed  of 
framed  huts.  Where  extra  warmth  is  desired,  the 
spaces  between  the  uprights  are  built  up  roughly 
with  bricks,  burned  or  unburned. 

huts,  common  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
very  useful  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  well  as  very 
comfortable,  are  walled  with  blocks  of  clayey  earth, 
rammed  with  great  pressure  into  wooden  moulds 
until  they  assume  the  forms  of  stones.  These  are 
laid  one  alwve  each  other  much  as  stones  them* 
selves  would  he  by  a  mason,  aud  the  wall  so  formed 
is  both  durable  and  sightly. 

The  most  critical  operation  for  the  non-profes- 
sional hut-builder  is  roofing.  This  is  usually  of 
thatch,  shingles,  jwper,  or  felt,  if  lightness  be  an 
object;  and  of  stones,  bricks,  or  tiles,  if  the  walls 
be  calculated  to  bear  their  pressure, 

HUTCHESON,  Francis,  a  distinguished  phil- 
osopher of  last  century,  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
miuister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1694.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  but  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his 
theological  course,  he  was  induced  to  ojnin  a  private 
academy  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  proved  highly 
successful.  In  1720,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Sec, 
which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 


notice  of  many  influential  personages,  such  as  Lord 
Granville,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop King,  Primate  Boulter,  and  others.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1728,  by  his  Essay  on  (he  Xaturt 
and  Conduct  of  the  Passions;  and  in  the  year  after, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in  1747. 
His  largest  and  most  important  work,  A  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  was  published  at  Glnsgow  in 
1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutcheson,  M.D.,  w  ith  a 
Preface  on  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the 
Author,  by  Dr  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  same  university.  As  a  metaphysician,  H.  may 
be  considered  a  pioneer  of  the  so-called  'Scotch 
schooL'  From  the  period  of  his  lectures,  according 
to  Dugahl  Stewart,  may  be  dated  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the  literary 
taste  in  general,  which  marked  that  country  during 
the  last  century,  although,  as  Stewart  acknow- 
ledges and  Hamilton  shews,  traces  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy  ap|>ear  in  earlier  writers.  But  it  is  as  a 
moral  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  metaphysician, 
H.  shines.  His  system  is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of 
Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  more  complete,  coherent,  and 
clearly  illustrated.  H.  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
doctrine,  that  l>cncvolencc  has  a  selfish  origin.  The 
faculty  by  which  moral  distinctions  are  recognised, 
H  (after  Shaftesbury)  terms  a  moral  sense.  See 
Ethics. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  an  English  theological 
writer,  born  1674  at  S|tenmthorne,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  left  his  service  to  devote 
himself  to  his  religious  studies,  the  duke  procuring 
for  him  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200  a  year 
from  government.  In  1724,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  a  work  called  Moses'  Princi/ria,  in  which  he 
defended  what  he  regarded  as  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
and  assailed  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  He 
continued  to  publish  a  succession  of  works  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  28th  August  1737.  His 
religious  system  is  best  exhibited  in  his  Thoughts 
concerning  Religion.  The  leading  principlo  of  it  is, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  elements  not 
only  of  true  religion,  but  of  all  rational  philosophy, 
which,  however,  was  to  be  derived  only  from  the 
original  Hebrew  ;  and  it,  for  that  purpose,  was  sub- 
jected to  strange  critical  or  rather  fanciful  processes. 
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His  works  at  one  time  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. His  followers  were  called  Hitchinsonians, 
and  among  them — strange  as  it  may  seem — were 
persons  of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
of  American  celebrity,  emigrated  from  Lincolnshire, 
England,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Living 
in  a  community  prone  to  religious  excitement,  she 
claimed  to  be  a  medium  of  divine  revelations,  and 
held  meetings  for  women,  in  which  she  held  forth 
Antinomian  doctrines.  Great  controversies  arose, 
and  a  synod  was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were 
condemned,  and  she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 
She  and  her  friends  now  obtained  from  the  chief  of 
the  Narragansetts  liberty  to  reside  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  set  up  a  community  on  the  highly  com- 
mendable principle,  that  no  one  was  to  be  '  accounted 
a  delinquent  for  doctrine.'  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  (who  Bhared  her  opinions),  she  removed  to 
a  Dutch  settlement,  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
where,  in  1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  15 
persons  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and 
all  but  one  daughter  barbarously  murdered. 

HUTTEN,  Ulrich  von,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  was  descended  of  au  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  born  at  the  family  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  April  1488. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in 
the  monastery  at  Fidda ;  but  disliking  this  mode  of 
life,  he  fled  to  Erfurt  in  1504,  where  he  associated 
with  scholars  and  poets.  He  then  lived  at  various 
places  in  Northern  Germany  till  about  1512,  when  he 
went  to  Pavia  to  study  law.  After  passing  several 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  publications,  especially 
those  concerning  the  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the 
Dominican  Hoogstraten,  in  Cologne,  in  which  be 
came  to  the  support  of  Reuchlin,  and  displayed  no 
small  learning  and  great  power  of  satire.  He 
again  went  to  Italy  in  1515,  to  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1517.  He  was  crowned  with  the  poet's  laurel 
crown  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the 
same  year  he  edited  a  work  of  Laurcntius  Valla, 
found  in  a  convent,  De  Fa  Ltd  Creditd  et  EmentUd 
Donation*  Constantini  Magni,  and  in  1518  accom- 
panied Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  where  Luther  had  his  famous  con- 
ference with  Cajetan.  Subsequently,  he  established 
a  small  printing-press  of  his  own,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing  and  disseminating  pamphlets 
fully  exposing  the  arrogance  and  wickedness  of  the 
Romish  clergy.  The  Archbishop  Albert  denounced 
him  to  Rome,  whereupon  he  entered  into  an 
immediate  and  avowed  connection  with  Luther, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  despised.  At  this  time, 
also,  he  began  to  write  in  the  German  language, 
instead  of  Latin.  Persecuted  by  his  enemies,  ne 
avaUed  himself  of  the  protection  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  but  was  soon  forced  to  flee.  From  this 
time  H.  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  wandering  life, 
and  died  31st  August  1523,  in  the  Isle  of  Ufenau, 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  H.  was  bolder  and  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than  almost 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  promote  it  It 
may  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  he  was 
too  reckless  of  consequences,  and  not  sufficiently 
tender  in  dealing  with  things  that  had  become 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  many  ,  but  he  was  a 
man  who  feared  nothing,  even  when  almost  all 
his  friends  trembled.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
Latin  language.  He  left  45  different  works,  of 
which  a  collective  edition  was  published  at  Berlin 


in  1821-1827.  in  6  volumes.  The  best  life  of  H. 
is  that  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1857,  by  Dr  David 
Friedrieh  Strauss. 

HUTTON,  Charles,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  superintendent  of  mines,  and  was 
born  at  Newcastle- upon-Tyne,  14th  August  1737, 
and  in  1755  became  teacher  in  a  school  at  Jesmond, 
and  after  wards  at  Newcastle,  till  1773.  During 
this  period,  he  published  his  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 
and  Book-krejnng  (1764);  Treatise  on  Mensuration 
(London,  1771);  and  Principles  of  Bridges,  and 
MaUiematical  Demonstration  of  the  Laws  of  A  rckm 
(Newcastle,  1772).  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  November 
1774  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  selected  to  perform  the 
necessary  calculations  for  determining  the  density 
of  the  earth  from  Dr  Maskclync's  observations  on 
Schiehallieu,  and  his  report  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778.  In  1779,  he 
received  the  degree  of  LLD.  from  the  universitv  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  27th  January  1823.  H.'a 
most  inqiortaiit  works  are— Tables  of  Products  and 
Potcere  of  X  umber  a  (London,  1781);  MuOtemoticam 
Tables  (London,  1785)  ;  Mathematical  and  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary  (London,  1795) ;  Course  of  Mathe- 
matics (London,  1798 — 1801);  and  Recreations  in 
MaOtematic*  awl  Natural  Philosophy  (4  vols. 
London,  1803);  the  last  being  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  work.  Besides  these,  he  regidarly 
contributed  mathematical  papers  to  the  Ladies' 
Diary,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  editor, 
and  also  to  the  Philosophiml  Transactions.  His 
biography  has  been  written  by  Dr  Olinthus 
Gregory. 


HUTTON,  James,  a  celebrated  geologist, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  born 
there  3d  June  1726.  He  studied  in  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  He  devoted  himself,  howcveT, 
not  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  from 
which  he  was  led  to  mineralogy  and  geology.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  Britain.  He  made  some  chemical  discoveries, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  and 
of  a  Theory  of  Rain.  His  Theory  of  Rain  has  been 
since  acknowledged  by  men  of  science  as  generally 
correct,  although  at  first  it  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion. His  Theory  of  the  Earth  has  for  its  distin- 
guishing feature  the  supposed  agency  of  a  central 
heat,  by  which  the  elevation  of  strata  and  many 
other  phenomena  are  accounted  for,  and  some  |*rts 
of  it  may  be  regarded  as  now  also  substantially 
admitted  by  all  geologists,  although  for  a  time  it 
was  combated  by  the  followers  of  Werner,  who 
sought  to  explain  everything  by  aqueous  solution 
and  crystallisation.  Dr  H.  was  indeed  too  extreme 
in  his  theoretical  views,  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  more  so.  He  was,  however,  not  only 
a  theorist,  but  an  observer  in  geology,  and  his 
discovery  of  granite  veins  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  science.  He  died 
March  26,  1797. 

HUY,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Liege,  is  romantically  situated 
amid  lofty  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  finest  scenery 
of  that  river,  17  miles  Bouth-west  of  L/ege.  Its 
citadel,  the  works  of  which  are  partly  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  commands  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  graceful  GutMo 
edifice,  was  begun  in  1311.  In  the  vicinitj  are  ir 
works  and  coal-mines,  in  the  oroducts  of'whie.h 
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inhabitants  carry  on  a  lively  trade  by  means  of  the 
Liege  and  Nomur  Railway.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  paper,  leather,  beer,  spirit*,  and  an 
inferior  kind  of  wine.    Pop.  10,011. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  on  his  return  from  the  first 
Crusade,  founded  here  the  former  abbey  of  Neuf- 
niotigtier  (Novum  Monasterium),  and  was  himself 
interred  within  it  H.  has  been  frequently  taken 
during  the  wars,  of  which  this  region  has  been  the 
•eat  It  was  last  captured  by  Marlborough  and 
Coehoorn  in  1703. 

HUYGHENS  VAN  ZUYLICHEM,  Chris- 
tux,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  17th  c., 
was  born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  Hnyghens,  secretary  and 
counsellor  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  H.  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Breda.  His  first  work,  T/ieoremata 
it  Qtutdratura  Hyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuit,  ex 
Dato  Portionum  Qravitatia  Centro  (Leyden,  1651), 
is  an  example  of  that  powerful  geometrical  talent 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  ol  all  his  scientific 
achievements.  Soon  after  this,  he  constructed 
the  pendulum-clock,  following  out  the  idea  first 
•ugcested  by  Galileo  (q.  v.).  A  complete  description 
of  fl.'s  instrument  is  contained  in  his  great  work, 
Horoloijivm  Oscillaiorium,  sive  de  Motu  Pendulorum 
(Hague,  1658). 

This  work  contains  expositions  of  many  of  the 
eases  of  constrained  motion,  especially  those  applic- 
able to  the  construction  of  time-keepers.  H.  has 
also  developed  and  given  precision  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Galileo  upon  accelerated  motion  under 
the  action  of  gravity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
to  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations,  his  great 
successor,  Newton,  in  preparing  his  magnificent 
development  of  the  principle  of  accelerating  force, 
was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was  a  student  and 
admirer  of  his  works,  and  assigns  to  him,  along  with 
Sir  C.  Wren  and  Wallis,  the  distinguished  epithet 
of  kujus  attatis  geometrarum  facile  prtneipes. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  his  own 
construction,  H.,  in  1655,  discovered  the  ring  of 
Saturn  and  the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet  In 
1659,  he  published  an  account  of  these  discoveries 
in  a  work  entitled  Systema  Saturnium,  sive  de  Causis 
Moenndorum  Satumi  Phenomenon,  et  Comiie  ejus 
Planrtd  Novo.  In  the  end  of  this  work  is  described 
an  invention  of  great  importance  in  astronomy — 
namely,  the  Micrometer  (q.  v.),  by  which  small 
angles  between  objects  viewed  by  a  telescope  are 
accurately  measured.  In  1660,  H.  visited  England, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  memtar  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  discovered  the  laws  of  collision  of 
elastic  bodies  about  the  same  time  with  Wallis  and 
Wren,  and  also  mode  a  material  improvement  in 
the  air-pump. 

In  1666,  H.  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
Prance,  with  the  promise  of  a  pension  from  Colbert, 
then  all-powerful  in  that  country.  He  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  1681,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  but  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed 
;  impending  over  the  Protestants,  ho  returned  to  his 
own  country.  After  his  return,  he  still  continued 
his  favourite  pursuits  till  his  death  at  the  Hague, 
5th  June  169a 

The  optical  works  of  H.  lastly  claim  our  attention. 
They  ore  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  maintaining  a 
theory  of  light,  which,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the 
then  more  popular  theory  of  Newton,  is  sultstan- 
tially  the  same  with  that  which  is  now  called  the 
sndulatory  theory.  By  means  of  his  theory,  he 
•xplained  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  reflection  and 
•efraction,  and  further  succeeded  iu  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
'  Newton's  theory  failed  to  account  for. 


HUYSUM,  Jan  van,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  io 
1682,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  father,  a  landscape-painter  of  very  considerable 
talent  H.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  mellow- 
ness, purity,  and  delicacy  of  colouring;  the  exquisite 
disposition  of  his  bghts  and  shadows ;  and  above  all, 
in  his  miraculous  rendering  of  dew-drops  and  the 
motions  of  insects.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749. 
H.'s  master-pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  St  Petersburg. 

HWANG- HO,  HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW 
RIVER,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  China,  about 
2400  miles  in  length,  the  area  of  its  basin  being  not 
less  than  700,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  a  marshy 
plain  lying  between  the  Bayankara  and  Kwanlun 
Mountains,  in  a  lake  called  A  la- nor,  in  lat.  35"  30 
N.,  long.  96"  E.  Its  course  is  so  crooked  that, 
after  it  leaves  Ala-nor,  it  turns  first  south  30  miles, 
theu  east  160,  then  westward  120,  winding  about  the 
gorges  of  the  Kwanlun,  then  north-east  into  the 
province  of  Kausuk,  next  it  proceeds  northward 
for  430  miles,  till  it  is  bent  eastward  by  Inshan, 
on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  where  it  encloses 
within  its  great  bend  the  country  of  the  Ortous 
Mongols.  At  the  Peh-ling  it  is  deflected  south, 
where  it  divides  the,  provinces  of  Shanse  and  Shensc 
for  500  miles.  At  the  south-western  corner  of 
Shanse,  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Wei-ho, 
400  miles  in  length;  from  this  point  the  Yellow 
River  flowed  until  recently  eastward  to  the  ocean, 
650  miles  distant,  in  lat  34°.  It  is  little  used  for 
navigation,  Chiuese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its 
impetuous  current  Iu  some  porta  of  its  eastern 
course,  it  is  above  the  great  plain  through  which  it 
josses.  The  embankments  requisite  for  averting 
inundations  are  a  source  of  never-ending  cx|hmik© 
to  the  government,  and  their  yielding  to  floods  a 
frequent  cause  of  desolation  to  extensive  districts  of 
country.  Dr  Mac^owan  announced  lately,  in  the 
North  China  II trail,  that  this  wayward  and  turbu- 
lent stream  had  suddenly  shifted  its  course,  turning 
off  near  Kaifung-foo  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  rivers  of  Chihle, 
which  disembogue  in  the  Gulf  of  Pehehele,  the 
^nountainous  province  and  promontory  of  Shantung 
intervening  lietween  its  former  and  its  present 
mouth,  a  distance  by  coast-line  of  about  500  miles. 
More  recently,  it  was  announced  that  the  bed 
of  the  Yellow  River,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  was  a  belt  of  sand,  which, 
since  the  spring  of  1853,  has  been,  to  use  the 
Chinese  term  applied  to  it  'as  dry  as  dust' 
The  change  seems  to  have  been  gradual.  As 
there  were  frequent  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Great  Plain  of  Chiua  in  1852-1853,  Dr 
Macgowan  suggests  that  these  contributed  to  effect 
the  phenomenon,  another  cause  being  neglect  of  the 
dykes  by  tho  imperial  government  Its  present 
channels  are  not  precisely  known,  but  they  are 
probably  the  same  as  in  ancient  times;  for  it  haa 
shifted  its  bed  at  different  periods  of  Chinese 
history.  The  vast  quantity  of  sediment  couveyed 
to  the  sea  by  this  river,  giving  it  its  colour  and 
name,  is  taken  up  in  that  part  of  its  course  which 
lies  between  the  provinces  of  Shanse  and  Shensc ; 
beyond  that  region  its  waters  are  remarkably 
clear. 

HY'ACINTH,  a  name  given  to  the  brilliantly 
coloured  varieties  of  the  gem  called  Zircon  (q.  v.) ; 
also  to  fine  red  Cinnamon-stone  (q.  v.)  or  Pyrope 
(q.  v.);  and  sometimes  to  ferruginous  quartz  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  which,  from  its  occurring  abund- 
antly in  gyiwum  at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  is  called 
H.  of  Com [><>*! ella. 
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HYACINTH  (Hyacinthus),  a  genus  of  planta  of 
the  natural  order  Lilioeece ;  bulbous-rooted  plants 
■with  corolla-like,  bell-shaped,  6-cleft  j>erianth,  six 
stamens  fixed  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  dry 
omnia  fruit— The  Oriental  H.  (//.  oriental*),  one 
of  the  most  favourite  of  florists'  flowers,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  is  now 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  broad  linear  leaves,  and  a  scape  with  a 
raceme  of  many  flowers  pointing  in  all  directions. 
The  flowers  in  cultivation  exhibit  great  variety  of 
colour,  chiefly  blue,  purple,  and  white.  They  are 
very  beautitiil  and  very  fragrant.  The  fragrance  is 
strongest  about  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Among  cultivated  hyacinths,  are  many  with  double 
flowers.  The  H.  has  ben  cultivated  from  a  remote 
period,  but  about  the  beginuing  of  the  18th  c,  it 
attained  almost  the  first  place  as  a  florists'  flower. 
Great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  and  enormous  prices  were  given  for 
bulbs  of  some  of  them.  A  price  equal  to  £*200 
sterling  was  sometimes  paid  for  a  single  bidb.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  was 
and  still  is  at  Haarlem.  At  present,  however,  more 
than  £10  is  seldom  asked  for  the  finest  new  variety 
of  H,  but  although  the  trade  is  considered  as  now 
much  depressed,  the  Haarlem  gardeners  still  sell 
bulbs  to  the  value  of  £2000  or  £3000  yearly.  H. 
bulbs,  planted  in  pots,  readily  produce  beautiful 
flowers  ;  and  flowers  almost  equally  beautiful  arc 
obtained— for  one  year,  however,  only— by  placing 

them  in  water  in  //.  glasses, 
in  which  they  form  a 
favourite  ornament  of  apart- 
ments in  winter  and  early 
spring.  In  cultivating  the 
H.  in  this  way,  rain-water 
should  Ihj  used  for  filling 
the  glasses  in  preference  to 
spring  -  water.  The  roots 
should  never  be  disturbed,  if 
possible,  and  therefore  the 
water  should  not  be  changed, 
but  the  glass  must  be  filled 
up  occasionally  till  it  almost 
touch  the  bulb.  A  piece  of 
charcoal  may  be  placed  in  it 
to  purify  it  The  glasses 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark 
cool  place  till  the  bulbs  have 
sent  out  roots.  Hot  rooms 
are  apt  to  make  the  stems 
long  aud  the  flower- spikes 
small.  The  cultivation  of 
the  H.  in  the  open  ground  is 
much  more  difficult,  if  the 
varieties  are  to  be  preserved 
from  degenerating.  A  light 
Hyacinth  in  Glass  and  sandy  and  yet  rich  sod  is 
Support  (Tye's).  requisite.  A  compost  of  cow- 
dung,  rotten  leaves,  and  fine 
saud  is  used  at  Haarlem.  JS'cw  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed.  Several  other  S]»ccie8  of  H  are  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  &c— The  Grape- 
Hyacinth  and  Globe- Hyacinth,  frequently  cul- 
tivated as  garden  flowers,  are  now  referred  to  the 

rnus  MuscarL,  of  which  the  perianth  is  merely 
toothed. — A  common  British  plant  growing  in 
woods  and  copses,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers  very 
like  those  of  the  Oriental  H,  but  all  drooping  to 
one  side  {H.  non-scri}>tus,  also  known  as  Scilla 
nutans,  Kmlymion  nutans,  and  Agrapltis  nutans),  is 
sometimes  called  the  Wild  H,  and  sometimes  the 
Blue-bell.  The  bulbs  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  starching  the  ruffs  then  worn, 
and  the  starch  of  them  was  otherwise  used  instead 
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of  paste  or  glue.    The  fresh  bulbs  are  said  to  bo 

poisonous. 

HY^K'NA,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  camivoroia 
quadrupeds,  included  in  the  genus  Canis  by  Liunxiu, 
and  by  some  naturalists  referred  to  the  family 
CanidtK,  but  now  more  generally  to  Vitrrnla, 
whilst  the  dentition  connects  it  even  with  Ftltdit. 
Hyenas  have  six  incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  four  in  the  under.    They  seize  an  object  with 
so  firm  a  hold,  that,  among  the  Aral»s,  they  are 
proverbial  for  obstinacy.    The  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
sometimes  become  ankylosed  in  old  hyenas.  The 
hind-quarters  are  lower  and  weaker  than  the  fore- 
quai-ters  of  the  body,  so  that  hyaenas  move  with  t 
shambling  gait    The  body  is  covered  with  rather 
long  coarse  hair,  forming  a  mane  along  the  neck  mm! 
back.    The  feet  have  each  four  toes.    The  claws  are 
strong,  fit  for  digging,  and  not  retractile.    The  tail 
is  rather  short.   Beneath  the  anus  is  a  deep  glandnlar 
pouch,  contributing  much  to  the  offensive  odour 
by  which  hyenas  are  characterised.    Hyenas  eat 
carrion,  as  well  as  newly-killed  prey,  and  are  of 
much  use,  like  vultures,  as  scavengers,  clearing 
away  the  last  remnants  of  carcases  that  if  left  to 
rot  would  greatly  pollute  the  air.    They  somctimea 
attack  cattle,  esiiecially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man, 
though  they  sometimes  seize  children.    Dunns  the 
day,  they  hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock  t«ml«, 
ruined  edifices,  &c. ;  by  night,  they  roam  sinply  Of 
in  packs  in  quest  of  prey.    They  prowl  about  towns 
ana  villains,  and  often  dig  up  corses  that  have  not 
been  very  deeply  buried.    This,  together  with  their 
aspect  and  manners,  has  caused  them  to  be  generally 
regarded  with  horror,  and  very  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalent    Instead  of 
being  untamable,  as  was  long  the  popular  belief, 
they  are  cajmble  of  being  very  completely  tamed, 
and  shew  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to  that  at 
the  dog ;  they  have  even  l>een  used  as  watch-dnga 
Hyenas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  the  south  of 
ABia,  not  extending  to  the  furthest  east  of  the  batter 


Striped  Hytena  (27.  ruJffaris). 

continent — The  Striped  H  (//.  vulgaris  or  striata) 
is  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  considerably  different  in  size,  onto, 
ftc  The  smallest  hyenas  are  of  the  size  of  a  Luve 
dog. — The  Spotted  H.  {H.  crocuta)  inhabit*  South 
Africa.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  largest  varieties 
of  the  Striped  H.,  but  is  more  fierce  and  dangvroua 
It  is  called  Tiger-wolf  by  the  colonists  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Besides  its  ordinary  howling 
which  it  emits  very  freely  in  its  nocturnal  roaruncs, 
this  H.  often  indulges  in  an  expression  of  gratia* 
cation  or  of  some  passion,  resembling  hysterical 
|  laughter,  whence  it  baa  acquired  th."*  ume  of  tin 
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Lacghixg  Htasa.  The  general  culour  is  ochry 
gray,  with  tliinly  scattered  small  round  brown  spots, 
ami  wwty  muzzle  and  feet — The  Woolly  H.  (//. 
villaaa)  is  a  smaller  South  African  species. 

In  consequence  of  the  bones  which  hyenas  eat, 
their  dung  forms  solid  yellowish-white  balls,  of 
comjiact  earthy  fracture,  the  Album  gratcum  of  the 
old  materia  mcdica. 

HYA  HYA.    See  Cow  Tree. 

HYBERNATION.   See  Hibkrnatiox. 

HYUODUS  (Gr.  hump-tooth),  a  genus  of  fossil 
fish,  whoso  teeth  ami  osseous  fin-rays  are  found 
in  all  the  Secondary  rocks  from  tlie  Trias  to  the 
Chalk  iuclusive.  The  genus,  with  the  small  family 
ot  Hyhodonts  to  which  it  belongs,  occupy  a  place 
Wtween  the  Cestracionts,  with  their  pavctnent  of 
tint  crushing  teeth,  aud  the  sharks  with  their  sharp- 
pointed  cutting  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  Hybodonts 
are  couical,  but  broad  and  blunt ;  from  the  l>ody 
of  the  tooth  rises  a  large  central  cone,  ami  several 
small  lateral  ones,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede 
from  the  principal  cone.  The  enamel  is  strongly 
marked  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  folds.  The 
osseous  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  are  the  only  other 
j  «reservod  tortious  of  these  fossils.  Like  the  Port 
Jackson  shark,  the  H  h;ul  each  of  the  two  dorsal 
tins  furnished  with  a  large  and  strong  spine,  one-third 
of  wliose  length  was  buried  in  the  flesh.  Nearly  fifty 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  described. 

HY'BRID  (Gr.  hybrid,  from  hyftris,  extravagance, 
licentiousness)  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  the  offspring  of  different  out  generally  nearly 
allied  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  word  mon>jrrl,  which  is 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  different  varieties  of  the 
same  si>ecies. 

M.  Broca,  whose  memoir  on  Hybridity  of  Animals 
is  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  apjieared,  remarks 
that  this  condition  may  lie  (1)  natural,  (2)  excited 
(iirvripfufe),  or  (3)  artificial  The  first  variety  is 
such  as  occurs  spontaneously  amongst  animals  in 
their  wild  state  ;  the  second  includes  those  cases 
in  which  domesticated  animals,  which  would  not 
naturally  cross  with  one  another,  do  so  under  the 
influence  of  man,  and  in  opposition  to  their  natural 
instincts ;  while  the  third  variety  is  due  to  the 
artificial  admixture  of  the  male  ami  female  gene- 
rative elements,  and  as  far  as  is  yet  known  occurs 
only  in  fishes,  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
second  variety  is  by  far  the  most  common  aud  the 
most  iinjiortant 

When  the  male  of  the  species  A  can  impregnate 
the  female  of  the  species  B,  it  may  hapjtcn  that 
the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  that  the  male 
B  can  impregnate  the  female  A.  In  other  cases, 
however,  whde  the  male  A  can  readily  impregnate 
the  female  B,  the  male  B  cannot  impregnate 
th*  female  A.  In  the  first  case,  the  hybridity  is 
termed  tnlattml;  in  the  second,  unilateral.  The 
former  is  rare,  and  even  when  it  does  occur,  the 
cross  in  one  direction  is  more  common  and  more 
productive  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
mide,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare, 
is  much  more  readily  obtained,  and,  physiologically, 
is  less  iinj»erfect  than  the  corresj»onding  animal, 
the  hiuny,  which  occasionally  results  from  the 
union  of  the  stallion  and  female  ass.  See  Mule, 
Hinnv.  Our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  afford  an 
example  of  the  latter  (unilateral)  kind  of  hybridity. 
The  union  of  the  he-goat  and  the  ewe  is  frequently 
productive,  while  the  union  of  the  ram  with  the 
she-gout  is  always  unproductive. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate  in  what  cases  the  crossing  of 
will  be  productive,  aud  in  what 


cases  it  will  be  barren.  While  some  closely  allies 
species  do  not  admit  of  a  cross,  other  species,  far 
more  removed  from  one  another,  not  only  yield 
hybrids,  but  even  fruitful  hybrids.  There  is«.  how- 
ever, a  limit,  beyond  which  the  chance  of  offspring 
becomes  minced  to  zero,  and,  according  to  Brocn  : 
'  If  the  crossing  of  animals  of  different  genera  is 
now  an  incontestable  fact,  there  is  no  authentic 
evidence  that  offspring  has  resulted  from  the 
crossing  of  animals  of  different  orders.' 

Cases  have  been  referred  to,  as  shewing  that 
animals  of  different  orders  may  cross,  but  none  of 
them  are  satisfactorily  established.  The  strongest 
apparent  case  of  hybridity  between  different  orders 
is  that  of  the  JumarU,  which  were  said  to  result 
from  the  union  of  the  bull  and  the  mare,  or  of  the 
stallion  and  the  cow.  These  jumarts  were  believed 
in  from  the  time  of  Columella  to  that  of  Buff»n, 
who  fully  investigated  the  subject,  and  found  that 
they  were  mendy  hiunies— the  offspring  of  the 
stallion  and  the  she-ass.  Among  mammals,  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  between  the  different  sj»ecics 
of  the  genus  AV/uu*.  So  far  as  exiieriments  go, 
the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  qnagga,  kc,  breed 
freely  intT  «?,  but  the  degrees  of  fertility  among 
their  offspring  have  not  been  fully  determined.  The 
dog  has  been  made  to  breed  with  the  wolf  and 
the  fox,  the  lion  with  the  tiger,  the  he-goat  with 
the  female  sheep,  the  ram  with  the  female  roe- 
deer  {Ctrrus  Capreolu*),  and  the  hare  with  the 
rabbit  (See  Professor  Owen's  article,  'Hybrid,' 
in  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litrraturr,  and 
Art.)  A  case  has  recently  been  recorded  in  Th« 
Field  news|M»i>er,  in  which  a  prolific  union  took 
place  between  a  mastiff  dog  and  a  honess  that  had 
been  brought  up  together. 

Amoug  birds,  hybridity  is  not  uncommon.  The 
swan  will  breed  with  the  goose,  the  grouse  with 
the  blackcock,  the  pheasant  with  the  common  fowl, 
the  goldfinch  with  the  canary,  kc  Among  reptiles, 
hybrid  offspring  has  been  observed  between  the 
toad  and  the  frog.  Among  fishes,  hybrids  have 
been  obtained  by  artificial  impregnation  between 
different  s|iccies  of  the  genus  Ci/prinus. 

Many  hybrids  have  no  propagative  power,  while 
in  others  it  is  so  far  limited  as  to  admit  only  of 
reversion  to  the  original  specific  form.  When  a 
hybrid  possesses  generative  |K>wer,  it  breeds  more 
readily  with  an  individual  of  one  of  its  parent 
stocks  than  with  another  hybrid  like  itself.  The 
most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  generative 
power  in  hybrids  is  afforded  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Roux  of  Augouleme,  who  finds  that  ne  can  cross 
hares  and  rabbits  to  any  extent,  and  who  has  thus, 
by  breeding  leporidrs,  established  a  new  and  lucra- 
tive department  in  agriculture.  For  a  full  account 
of  these  ex]>criment8,  which  are  well  deserving  of 
a  trial  in  this  country,  the  reader  may  consult 
Brown-Sequard's  Journal  de  la  PltyAiologit,  voL  ii. 
pp.  374—383.  These  experiments  have  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  per- 
manence of  8]>ecies. 

£x{ierimciits  on  the  hybridisation  of  plants  have 
been  very  far  from  confirming  the  hybrid  origin  of 
forms  apparently  intermediate  between  other  species, 
and  which  were  once  regarded  as  probably  hybrids 
produced  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  interference  of 
man  is  usually  necessary  to  effect  an  intermixture, 
and  in  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
possible,  it  is  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplishment 
The  predilection  for  pollen  of  the  same  kind  appears 
to  be  very  strong  ;  and  if  pollen,  both  of  the  same 
and  of  another  kind,  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  • 
flower,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  its  own  pollen 
had  been  there  alone.  The  hybridiser,  therefore, 
cut  away  the  stamens  of  the  flower  of  which 
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the  pistil  is  to  be  impregnated,  and  carefully 
prevent  all  access  of  pollen  other  than  that  which 
he  brings  to  it.  Even  with  these  precautions,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  produce  hybrids  between  some 
plants  of  the  same  family,  and  not  very  dissimilar. 

Hybrid  plants  are  said  to  partake  generally  of 
the  characters  of  the  male  more  than  of  the  female 
parent  It  is  more  certain  that  valuable  results  are 
often  obtained  as  to  size  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
brilliancy  of  flowers,  hardiness,  and  other  qualities. 
The  question  of  the  continued  fertility  of  true 
hybrids  is  one  having  most  important  relations  to 
the  great  questions  concerning  species.  Some  assert 
that  neither  among  animals  nor  among  plants  are 
hybrids  fertile  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations, 
if  kept  by  themselves  ;  although  they  are  readily 
fertile  with  either  of  the  jiarent  s|H'cies,  to  which 
they  become  again  assimilated.  But  this  opinion  is 
controverted,  and  the  question  must,  of  course,  be 
decided  by  observation  of  facts,  in  judging  of  which, 
however,  questions  of  no  little  difficulty  must  often 
arise  as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not  different 
species. 

The  subject  of  the  hybridisation  of  plants  was 
first  investigated,  and  with  great  care  and  very 
numerous  experiments,  by  Kiilreuter,  in  the  end 
of  the  18th  c,  and  has  been  more  recently  studied 
with  much  attention  by  Dean  Herliertof  Manchester, 
Van  Mons,  and  particularly  Gaertner. 

HYDASPES.    Sec  Jkixm. 

HYDATID  (from  the  Greek  ht/datu,  a  watery 
vesicle),  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to  several 
distinct  objects  of  a  vesicular  or  cyst  dike  character, 
which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain 
mammals.  True  hydatids  were  formerly  regarded 
as  cystic  Entozoa  (q.  v.),  such  as  < 'ystieercus, 
Ccrnurus,  and  Echinococcus,  but  all  these  animal 
forms  are  now  discovered  to  lie  larval  stages  of 
trenia  or  Tape-worm  (q.  v.).  These  hydatids  may 
occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  they 
have  been  observed  in  man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the 


Hydatids  : 

Copied  from  Rymer  Joan's  Animal  Kingdom. 

1,  Oosnuraa  Orrhralis,  natural  aisc ;  J,  one  bead  -rafrnlfled ; 
a,  oral  circlet  of  hooka ;  4,  suckers :  3,  Cyaticercua  1  enuicllia, 
natural  sue;  »,  head  magnified;  a,  circlet  of  hooka; 
6,  auekera. 

sheep,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo, 
and  some  other  vegetable  feeders,  but  they  appar- 
ently do  not  occur  in  carnivorous  animals  or  in 
the  rodents.    They  are  generally  enclosed  in  an 


sac,  which 


to  the  tissue  of 


the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  whkh  is 
frequently  common  to  many  hydatids,  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  envelope.    The  fluid  in  the 
interior  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  almost  always 
colourless  and  limpid,  but  the  fluid  in  the  common 
cyst  in  which  the  hydatids  float  is  often  of  a 
yellow  colour.    The  Caenunu  cerrbralis  is  found  is 
the  brain  of  various  ruminants,  and  gives  rue  to 
the  disease  in  sheep  known  as  '  the  staggers.'  When 
the  hydatid  occurs  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
animal,  instead  of  turning  round  and  round  in 
one  direction,  springs  in  the  air,  and  this  variety 
of  the  affection  is  hence  distinguished  by  German 
veterinarians  as  da*  Springe*.     Whenever  any  of 
the  al*>ve  forms  of  hydatids  are  swallowed  by  man  if 
the  lower  animals,  they  may  proceed,  under  favour* 
aide  circumstances,  to  be  developed  into  the  hither 
stages  of  tape- worm.    Two  species  of  Echinococcus 
are  usually  noticed,  namely,  the  E.  horn'mm,  which 
has  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  and 
abdomen  of  man,  and  the  E.  vetrrinorum,  which  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  pig,  and  several  other  mammals,  but  it  it 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  really  distinct 
These  Echitiococci  do  not  become  develojied  into 
ta|>e- worms  unless  they  reach  the  intestinal  canal 
of  gome  animal,  by  Wing  taken  as  food  ;  and  in 
ordinary  cases  of  hydatids,  consisting  of  Echino- 
cocci,  the  cysts  and  their  contents  undergo  a  kind 
of  degeneration,  Itecotning  in  some  cases  converted 
into  fatty  or  calcareous  matter,  while  in  other 
cases  the  contents  become  granular,  the  peculiar 
booklets  (which  will  be  described  in  the  article 
Tape- worm I  which  occur  in  them,   and  which 
remain  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  revealing  their 
true  origin. 

The  so-called  ocephalocyst,  or  common  glolndar 
hydatid,  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  is  probably  a  degenerated  or  abnormally 
developed  echinococcus. 

Hytlatids  sometimes  occasion  so  little  incon- 
venience, that  |»crsonB,  in  whom  they  are  discovered 
after  death,  have  not  suspected  any  disease  in  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  found.  On  other  ivocasi'iiii, 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  cause  so  much  irritation  that 
suppuration  is  excited  in  or  around  the  common  sac, 
which  may  either  burst  externally,  or  into  a  mucous 
canal  or  a  serous  cavity.  In  the  first  or  second 
case,  the  hydatids  will  lie  discharged,  and  recovery 
may  take  place ;  in  the  third  case,  fatal  inflammation 
will  ensue.  Little  can  l>e  done  for  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  except  that  occasionally,  if  the  cyst 
is  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  carefully  punctured. 
The  means  of  in-eventing  the  affection  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  V ape- worm. 

False  hydatids  are  simple  serous  cysts,  either 
occurring  alone  or  in  clusters,  whose  tnode  of  onpn 
is  not  distinctly  understood.  Structures  of  this 
kind,  on  a  small  scale,  are  common  in  the  chor-id 
plexus  of  the  brain,  whde  on  a  large  scale  they  art 
found  containing  the  fluid  in  ovarian  dropsy,  fbess 
false  hydatids  are  also  of  comparatively  comm>n 
occurrence  in  the  uterus,  which  they  may  distend  to 
such  a  size  as  to  simulate  pregnancy. 

HYDE,  an  imi>ortant  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Cheshire,  is  situated  seven  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Manchester,  and  about  the  same 
distance  south-east  of  Oldham.  Until  a  comjiarati vely 
recent  period,  it  was  a  mere  village  ;  but  since  the 
extension  of  the  cotton-trade,  on  which  it  mainly 
depends,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  size.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  13,722.  Besides  the  nntner«>ns 
cotton- factories,  iron,  water,  and  print  works  aie 
carried  on.  Coal  altounds  in  the  neighl»ourh<<>d. 
The  district  in  which  H.  is  situated  is  den*elr 
peopled,  and  is  furnished  with  abundant  means  i! 
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communication,  by  railway  and  canal,  with  all  the 
im]K>rtant  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

HYDE,  Ed  Ward.   See  Clarendon,  Earl  op. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  noble  enclosure  of  nearly 
40<1  acres,  extending  from  the  western  extremity  of 
London  to  Kensington  Gardens,  which  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  the  manor  of  the  Hyde 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal 
or  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  in  H.  P., 
between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of  Queen  Caroline. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artificial  waterfall, 
constructed  in  1817.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
barracks  of  the  Life-guards.  It  was  in  H.  P.  that 
the  great  International  Exhibition  of  1S51  was  held, 
in  a  Crystal  Palace  specially  erected  for  the  occasion. 
We  do  not  clearly  learn  at  what  time  the  public 
l*gao  to  have  free  admission  to  Hyde  Park.  But 
Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  show  of  coaches  which  it 
presented  in  his  time ;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
constantly  resorted  to  on  the  morning  of  May-day 
for  the  sports  comprehended  under  the  term  Maying. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  there  was  a  part  of 
it  which  contained  deer.  About  that  time,  it  began 
to  lie  a  place  for  races  and  military  reviews.  It 
was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After  the  Restor- 
ation, it  appears  to  have  become  the  favourite 
promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  Continued  to  be. 
It  has,  however,  undergone  many  changes  of  bound- 
ary and  division  ;  large  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
have  been  taken  from  it,  also  an  angle  at  the  south- 
cast  corner  on  which  Apsley  House  now  stands. 

HYDER  ALI,  ruler  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  tho 
greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India,  was  born  in 
1728.  His  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  afterwards  obtained  Bangalore  iu  fief, 
and  lioth  of  these  honours  descended  to  his  son. 
H.  A.,  in  1759,  dispossessed  his  master,  allowing 
him,  however,  to  retain  his  title,  while  he  himself 
took  that  of  dainty  or  regent.  He  then  conquered 
Calicut,  Bednor,  Onor,  Cauanor,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring states  ;  and  in  1766,  his  dominions  included 
more  than  84.000  square  miles.  He  waged  two 
wars  against  the  British,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
was  completely  successful,  and  dictated  terms  of 
peace  under  the  walls  of  Madras,  but  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  French.  He  also  joined  in  a  native 
confederacy  for  tho  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
India.  He,  besides,  withheld  the  customary  tribute 
from  the  Mahrattas  (q.  v.),  and  waged  a  successful 
war  against  them.  In  his  wars  he  displayed  great 
resolution  and  perseverance.  He  died  in  1782.  EL  A. 
was  remarkable  amongst  Asiatic  princes  for  tho 
mil<  mess  of  his  character  and  government,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  promoted  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  and  protected  all 
religions,  requiring  only  submission  to  his  laws. 
His  son  and  successor  was  Tippoo  Saib  (q.  v.). 

HYDERABA'D,  more  pro|>erly  Haidarabad 
(from  Ifaidar,  lion;  and  baa,  town),  the  capital  of 
the  Nilam's  Territories  (q.  v.),  stands  on  the  right 
lank  of  the  Mussi,  in  1st  17"  22'  K,  and  long. 
",H'  32  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  contains,  with  suburbs,  200,000  inha- 
bitants. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
British  Residency,  tne  stream  being  here  bridged  by 
nine  spacious  arches  of  squared  granite.  Besides 
these  erections  and  the  palace  of  the  native 
sovereigns,  we  may  mention  the  principal  mosque 
which  naa  been  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca ;  while  at  the  meeting  of  the  four 
principal  streets  of  the  city  rises  another  remarkable 


edifice,  with  four  minarets  resting  on  four  con* 
nected  arches,  on  which  run  the  four  converging 
thoroughfares.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
huge  tanks.  One  of  them,  close  to  the  British 
cantonment  of  Secunderabad,  measures  three  miles 
by  two;  and  another,  still  larger,  is  said  to  bo 
twenty  miles  round. 

HYDERABAD,  the  chief  city  of  Sinde,  stands 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
in  1st.  25  22*  N.,  and  long.  68J  28'  E  Pop.  about 
24,000.  The  place  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms  of  various  kinds,  such  as  matchlocks,  swords, 
spears,  and  shields.  As  against  a  native  force,  it  is 
tolerably  strong,  occupying  a  somewhat  steep  height, 
and  having  a  rampart  flanked  by  round  towers. 

HYDNUM,  a  genus  of  fungi  (/{i/tnenomtfcetr*), 
having  the  under  side  of  the  jtiletts  covered  with 
soft  spines  which  bear  tho  sjwes.  The  si>ecies  are 
pretty  numerous,  some  of  them  British ;  among 
which  is  Jf.  repandum,  more  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  of  . 
Europe,  and  much  used 
as  an  esculent  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  It 
grows  on  the  ground, 
chiefly  in  pine  and  oak 
woods,  either  solitary,  or 
in  clusters  or  rings. 

HYDRA,  Tub,  or 
Fresh-water  Polype,  is 
the  tyi>e  of  the  class 
Hydkozoa,  which,  with 
the  Anthozoa,  from  the 
sub-kingdom  Calente- 
rata  of  recent  zoologists. 
See  Zoophytes. 

The  H.  possesses  a  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical 
body,  which,  from  its  contractility,  undergoes  various 
alterations  of  form.  One  end  expands  into  a  disc 
or  foot,  which  adheres  to  a  leaf,  twigs,  &c. ;  while  a 
mouth,  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  tentacles,  varying 
from  five  to  twelve  or  more  iu  number,  is  situated 
at  the  opposite  end.  These  tentacles  are  exceedingly 
contractile,  at  one  moment  thrown  out  as  long 
delicate  threads,  at  the  next,  drawn  up  into  minute 
wart-like  kuobs.  Numerous  thread-cells  project 
from  their  surface,  tho  larger  ones  possessing  a 
sheath  and  three  recurved  darts  or  barbs,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  long  and  extremely  slender  filament. 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  ca|»acious  cavity,  excavated 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  which, 
exclusive  of  its  tentacles, 
fourths  of  an  inch.  On 
minutely  examining  the 
H,  or  any  memK-r  of 
the  class  Hydrozoa,  the 
body  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  two  mem- 
branes, an  ectoderm  ami 
an  endoderm.the  former 
constituting  the  outer 
layer  of  the  animal,  and 
having  one  side  always 
in  contact  with  the 
water,  while  the  other 
side  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  endodcrm, 
whose  free  surface  forms 
the  lining  of  the  great 


Hydra: 
a,  Hydra  Vulgaris,  attached  to  S 
piece  of  Mica— a  young  pnUpe 
la  uprooting  from  the  «Me  of 
the  parent  animal;  b,  one  of 
the  larger  threacl-<-ell»,  with  Us 
three  recurred  barba. 


internal  cavity.  The 
food  of  the  H  consists 

of  such  minute  living  organisms  as  come  within 
the  reach  of  its  tentacles,  and  by  these  apparently 
fragile  threads,  which  the  animal  projects  like  a 
lasso,  crustaceans,  worms,  &c.,  are  seized,  which 
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would  be  deemed  at  first  sight  snjwrior  to  their 
captor  in  strength  and  activity.  The  tentacles 
ai«|H*ar,  however,  to  possess,  through  the  action  of 
the  thread-cells,  a  powerful  benumbing  or  paralysing 
influence,  fur  it  has  been  oliaerved  that  soft-bodied 
animals  which  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
grasp  of  the  H.  frequently  die  very  shortly.  The 
-prey,  when  mastered,  but  often  when  still  alive,  is 
thrust  into  the  internal  cavity,  where  the  nutritive 
parts  arc  al»sorlied  by  the  H.,  while  the  iudigeetible 
portions  are  expelled  through  the  mouth. 

Although  the  H.  is  usually  found  adhering  by  its 
circular  foot  or  disc  to  submerged  leaves,  twigs,  &c, 
it  is  not  permanently  lixed.  It  ofteu  moves  on 
surfaces  under  water  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  leech,  Loth  cuds  taking  a  part  in  the  movement, 
and  occasionally  the  disc  is  protruded  above  the 
water,  and  thus  acts  as  a  float. 

Sometime*,  especially  in  the  autumn,  true  repro- 
ductive organs  may  be  observed,  both  male  and 
female  organs  being  usually  situated  on  the  same 
animal.  Propagation  bv  gemmation  is,  however, 
the  most  common  mode  of  increase.  Minute 
tubercles  appear  on  the  body  of  the  parent  animal, 
which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  gradually  resemble 
it;  Incoming  j>erforated  at  their  tree  extremity,  and 
tentacles  gradually  lieing  formed.  The  ]>edicle  by 
which  they  originate  by  degrees  becomes  thinner, 
ami  finally  gives  way,  leaving  the  young  11.  perfectly 
independent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
the  history  of  this  animal  is  its  iwwer  of  Ix  ing  multi- 
plii-d  by  mechanical  division.  If  a  H  be  cut  mto  two, 
or  even  more  pieces,  every  one  will,  in  time,  assume 
the  form  and  functions  of  the  original  animal. 

Several  species  of  H.,  such  as  //.  riridis,  II. 
r»I<)itrist  II.  funca,  kc,  have  been  descril>ed,  which 
differ  in  size,  colour,  Ac.  When  living  hydro  are 
removed  from  the  water,  they  appear  like  minute 
specks  of  jelly,  which  quickly  recover  their  tnie 
form  on  being  restored  to  their  proper  element  The 

{;reat  authority  on  these  singular  animals  is  Trem- 
>lf*y,  whose  Mfm"ire»  pour  trnir  <}  I'/iiMoire  iVun 
(Jtnrt  dt  Pol'ji>t4  <f  eau  douce  was  published  in  1"44. 

HYDRA,  a  fabulous  monster  of  the  ancient 
worhl,  said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
Lermea,  in  Argolis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast 
Accouuts  vary  lioth  as  to  its  origin  and  appearance. 
Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Sty*  and  the  Titan  Pallas, 
and  others,  of  Echidna  an<l  Typhon.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  having  several  heads,  which  immediately 
grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  off.  The 
number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to  nine,  though 
Simoni.les  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  historians  a 
hundred,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which  were 
as  numerous  as  it*  heads,  discharged  a  subtle  and 
deadly  venom.  The  destruction  of  this  reptile  was 
one  of  the  twelve  lalxiurs  of  Hercules  (q.  v.). 

HYDRA,  an  island  of  Greece,  is  situated  off  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus  (now  the  Morea),  I 
about  5  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Argolis  and  Corinth.    It  is  about  13  miles 
long,  and  3  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  38 
square  miles.    The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  | 
the  interior,  rising  to  alwut  184X)  feet  in  height  is  1 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  water.    On  the  north, 
west  coast  is  the  town  and  seaport  of  Hydra,  the  • 
white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  which,  ascending  from  , 
the  harbour,  climb  up  the  side  of  a  hill.  The 
streets,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  are 
steep  and  uneven,  but  remarkably  clean.  This 
town,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most 
K-antiful  in  the  whole  of  Greece.    Pop.  12,0110,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  in 
tanning,  and  in  commerce. 

The  island  of  H.  was  uninhabited  in  ancient 


times.  The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  formed  by  a 
few  fishermen  and  peasants,  who,  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  crossed  over  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  and  were  afterwards  followed  bv 
crowds  from  Albania,  Argolis,  and  Attica,  in  the 
15th  and  10th  centuries.  In  the  Grecian  war  of 
independence,  the  Hydriotes  took  a  most  active 
part ;  and  none  were  more  liberal  in  thexr  contribu- 
tions to  the  |>atriotic  cause.  In  1S2T>,  the  population 
was  estimated  at  40,000,  and  about  tliat  time  the 
islanders  were  considered  the  richest  in  the  archi- 
pelago. They  possessed  exclusively  the  carry  ing-traJe 
of  the  Block  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  tradtd 
to  England,  the  Baltic,  and  even  America.  Since  the 
revolution,  however,  more  accessible  ports  hare 
risen  to  )>e  the  centres  of  Greek  commerce,  and  11 
has  considerably  declined. 

HYDRA'CIDS,  or  HYDROGEN"  ACIDS,  a  mine 
given  to  acids  in  which  the  acidifying  principle  waa 
supposed  to  lie  hydrogen.  See  Acrns.  The  divwion 
of  acids  into  axyacid*  and  hyifracitls  belongs  rather 
to  a  j«wt  than  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry. 

HY'DRAtJOGUES  are  those  active  pur»-atirea 
which  produce  a  great  flux  from  the  intestinal 
membrane,  and  which  consequently  give  rise  to  very 
watery  stools.  They  are  of  extreme  use  in  some  of  the 
varieties  of  dropsy,  being  the  most  effectual  means 
of  diminishing  the  liquid  imured  into  the  cellular 
tissue  aud  serous  cavities  of  the  body. 

Jalap  (especially  when  combined  with  bitartrste 
of  potash)  and  elaterium,  a  medicine  which,  from  iti 
extreme  jwwer,  must  be  given  in  very  small  d>»« 
(one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain),  aud  with  greai 
caution,  are  iwrhaps  the  beat  examples  of  thia  cUm 
of  purgatives. 

HYDRA'NGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ilydrawjeacnv,  which  many  Iwtanists  make  & 
sub. order  of  Sosifrmjetx,  distinguished  by  having 
4—6  petals,  8 — 12  or  many  stamens,  a  more  or  less 
inferior  ovary,  and  2 — 5  styles.  Ilytlran'jracnt  are 
shrul»s  with  opposite,  or  sometimes  whorled  leave*, 
destitute  of  stipules.  In  the  genus  H  the  flowers 
are  in  cymes,  the  exterior  flowers  sterile  and  dilated. 
Few  sjiecies  are  known,  and  they  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  erf 
China  aud  Japan.  The  species  liopularly  known  a* 
the  Hydkangka  (//.  kortenria),  is  a  native  of  China 
aud  Jajtan,  and  has  loug  been  in  cultivation  there 
as  an  ornamental  plant  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788.  and  speedily 
became  very-  popular,  Wing  readily  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  so  as  to  1*?  not  only  a  favourite 
green-house  plant,  but  a  frequeut  ornament  ri 
cottage  windows.  In  the  south  of  England,  it 
endures  the  open  air.  It  seems  almost  ira possible 
to  water  it  too  freely  ;  a  huge  plant  has  b*ea 
known  to  receive  with  advantage  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water  daily  ;  and  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  Incomes  a  magnificent  sliritb.  A  iJant 
in  Devonshire  has  had  10(K)  large  cymes  of  flowers 
expanded  at  once.  The  flowers,  generally  pink,  are 
sometimes  blue ;  the  blue  colour  is  owing  to  pecu- 
liarities of  soil.  Peat  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  h* 
productive  of  blue  flowers  in  the  Hydrangea.—//. 
Japonica,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  br 
Siclndd,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  large  cyme*  n< 
flowers. — H.  m'tva  and  //.  querci/olit^,  Americas 
s]>ecies.  are  not  (infrequently  to  be  Been  in  flower- 
gardens  in  North  America. 

HYDRATES  are  substances  in  which  a  defi 
nite  quantity  of  water  is  chemically  combined  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  some  other  constituent. 
Although  water  is  a  perfectly  indifferent  sutettnee, 
possessing  neither  acid  nor  basic  protwrtie*.  yet  rt 
enters  into  combination  both  with  acids  or  J  with 
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hue*,  and  thus  forma  the  bodied  termed  hydrates. 
Thus,  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  com- 
bine with  water,  the  entire  separation  of  the  water 
can  usually  only  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  some 
strong  base,  which  displaces  the  water.  If,  for 
example,  we  distil  dduted  sulphuric  acid,  water  is 
expelled  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  both  acid  and 
water  are  distilled  together.  The  liquid  now  con- 
tains one  equivalent  of  water,  and  one  of  acid 
(HO.SO,),  and  is  termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  this  equivalent  of  water  can  only  be  displaced 
by  an  equivalent  of  potash,  or  some  other  base. 
Water  which  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base  in 
combination  with  acids  is  termed  basic  water. 
Hydrate  of  baryta  (BaO.HO),  hvdratc  of  lime  or 
ilaked  lime  (CaO.HO),  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  (FetO,,3H0),  and  hydrate  of  oxide  of  copper 
(CnO.HO),  are  similar  cases,  except  that  here  the 
water  is  displaced  by  an  acid  instead  of  a  base. 
Tbe  above  are  examples  of  hydrates  of  acids  and 
loses  or  oxides.  Gypsum  (Ca0,S0„2H0)  is  an 
example  of  a  hydrate  of  a  salt 

HYDRAU'LIC  LIMES  and  MORTARS.  See 


HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  called  also  Bramah's 
Press,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  depends 
on  the  principle,  that  a  pressure  exerted  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  transmitted 
undiminished  to  all  jvarts  of  the  mass,  and  in  all 
directions.  See  Hydrostatics.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  the  essential  parts  of  the  machine,  the 
of  construction  being  omitted.     F  is  the 

cavity  of  a  Btrong 
metal  cylinder  E, 
into  which  the  pis- 
ton, D,]Misses  water- 
tight through  the 
top.  A  tube,  G. 
leads  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  force- 
pump  H;  and  by 
means  of  this,  water 
is  driven  from  the 
tank  T  into  the 
cavity  F,  so  as  to 
force  the  piston, 
D,  upwards.  The 
piston  supports  a 
table  on  which  are 
placed  the  bales, 
books,  or  other 
articles  to  be  pressed ;  and  the  rising  of  the  table 
them  against  the  entablature  AA,  which  is 

 i  to  the  pillars  B,  B     The  power  of  the 

press  is  readily  calculated.  Supple  that  the  pump 
has  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area  of  F,  and  that, 
by  means  of  its  lever-handle,  the  piston  of  the 
pump  is  pressed  down  with  a  force  of  500  pounds, 
the  piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of 
one  thousand  times  500  pounds,  or  more  than  200 
tons.  The  rise,  however,  will  l>e  slow  in  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  power.  The  enormous  multiplying 
power  given  by  this  machine  has  t>een  employed  for 
a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  com- 
pressing bales  of  cotton,  paper,  tobacco,  wool,  &c., 
tor  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  raising  weights. 
This  was  the  means  employed  for  launching  the 
Grmt  Eastern  at  Millwall,  and  for  raising  to  their 
position  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,  a  simple  and  conveniently 
applied  mechanism,  by  which  the  momentum  or 
weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  available 
for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  considerable 
height.  In  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a 
section  of  Montgolfier's  hydraulic  ram,  R  ia  the 


reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  RS  the  height 
of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  tube  which  con- 
ducts the  water  to  the  engine  ABHTC.  E  and  L) 
are  two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its 
cavity  by  ascending,  the  latter  by  descending  ;  and 
FG  is  a  pipe  reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the 
bottom  CB.  The  valves  arc  such  that  the  water  at 
its  normal  pressure  cannot  support  their  weight ; 
the  valve  E  is  prevented  from  falling  ljelow  a  cer- 
tain point  by  a  knob  above  mn.  When  the  water 
is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir,  after  fill- 
ing the  tube  BHS,  it  rushes  out  at  the  aperture  mn, 
till  its  velocity  in  descending  RST  becomes  so  great 
as  to  force  up  the  valve  E,  and  close  the  means  of 
escape.  The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked, 
and  unable  to 
tind  a  passage 
at  mn,  will  pro- 
duce a  great 
action  on  every 
part  of  the 
coutaining  ves- 
sels, and  by  its 
impact  raise 
the  valve  D.  A 
portion  of  water 
being  admitted 
into  the  ves- 
sel ABC,  the 
impulse  of  the 
column  of  fluid  is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  E 
fall ;  the  opening  at  D  being  thus  closed,  and  that 


opening  at 
»ened.  The 


at  mn  opened.  The  water  now  rushes  out  at  mn 
as  Wfore,  till  its  motion  is  again  stopped  by  its 
carrying  up  the  valve  E,  when  the  operation  ia 
repeated,  the  fluid  impulse  opening  the  valve  at 
D,  through  which  a  jiortion  of  the  water  passes 
into  ABC.  The  valves  at  E  and  D  thus  alter- 
nately closing  and  opening,  and  water  at  every 
opening  of  D  making  its  way  into  ABC,  the  air 
therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has  no  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water  is  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  pij>e  FG.  This  condensed  air, 
then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface,  op,  of  the 
water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube,  FG,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
The  principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susceptible 
of  a  very  extensive  application.  In  well-constructed 
rams,  the  mechanical  effect  obtained  should  be 
from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  force  supplied.  For 
raising  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water, 
such  as  for  single  houses,  farmyards,  ftc, the  ram 
is  the  best  mechanism  yet  introduced.  But  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
valves,  places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
when  applied  to  raise  large  quantities. 

HY'DRID.E,  a  family  of  serjwnts,  sometimes  so 
defined  as  to  include  numerous  fresh-water 


which  are  not  venomous,  and  sometimes  limited 
to  venomous  sea-serpente,  inhabiting  the  Indian, 
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Chinese,  and  tropical  Australian  seas.  These  sea- 
serpents,  forming  the  genus  Hydroj>hi»  (or  Hifdrus), 
and  other  genera  recently  separated  from  it,  have 
the  tail  compressed  and  the  belly  keeled,  so  that 
they  have  the  jx>wer  of  swimming  like  eels ;  they 
have  small  heads  and  small  eyes  ;  they  are  remark- 
ablo  for  the  large  size  of  their  nasal  shields ;  they 
are  generally  of  a  yellowish  -green  colour,  varied 
with  blackish  rings  or  lozenge-shaped  sjx>ts.  Their 
lungs  are  often  prolonged  into  a  reservoir  of  air 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  They 
are  often  from  two  to  five  feet  long.  They  are 
frequently  seen  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  are  easily  caught  in  this  condition,  in  which, 
apparently,  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  sharks.  They 
are  supjKised  to  live  on  small  fishes  and  crustaceans. 
They  are  sometimes  found  coiled  up  among  sea- 
weed on  the  shore,  and  are  much  dreaded  by 
fishermen.  In  some  places,  they  are  very  numerous. 
One  species,  at  least,  is  esteemed  good  food  by  the 
Tahitians.    More  than  fifty  species  are  known. 

HY'DRIDES.  This  term  is  applied  both  to  com- 
binations of  hydrogen  with  metals,  and  to  similar 
combinations  with  organic  or  compound  radicals. 
Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  with  at  least  four  metals 
— viz.,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and  potassium. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  the  well-known  gases, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AbH,)  and  antimoniurctted 
hydrogen  (ShH,).  The  hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh- 
gas  (C^H^H),  and  the  hydride  of  ethyl  (U«H„H), 
are  examples  of  the  second  variety  of  hydrides. 

HYDROCA'RBON&   See  C arbohtprog kxs. 

HY'DROOELE  (Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  b'li,  a 
swelling)  is  the  medical  term  for  a  dropsy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  a  serous  membrane  or  sac  investing 
the  testis.  Hydrocele  occurs  as  a  smooth,  pear-  I 
shaped  swelling,  fluctuating  when  pressed,  devoid 
of  pain  or  tenderness,  but  sometimes  causing  a 
slight  uneasiness  from  its  weight. 

The  cjuantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually 
from  six  to  twenty  ounces,  but  it  occasionally 
exceeds  a  hundred  ounces.  Hydrocele  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation,  but  it  most 
commonly  comes  on  without  any  apparent  l<>cal 
cause.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  about 
or  l>cyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  generally 
in  persons  of  feeble  power,  or  with  a  tendency 
to  gout ;  sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  young 
children,  either  in  the  same  form  as  in  adults,  or 
as  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele,  when  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
the  alxlominal  peritoneum  is  not  obliterated,  as  it 
normally  should  be. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  the  palliative  and 
the  curative.  By  the  former,  the  surgeon  relieves 
the  present  annoyance  of  his  patient,  while  by  the 
latter  he  aims  at  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
disease.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the 
use  of  suspensory  bandages,  evaporating  and  dis- 
cutient  lotions,  and  tapping  with  a  fine  trochar. 
Tapping  seldom  gives  more  than  temporary  relief, 
the  swelling  usually  again  regaining  its  former 
bulk  in  three  or  four  months. 

The  curative  treatment  consists  in  setting  up 
sufficient  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  to 
destroy  its  undue  secreting  faculty.  This  is  most 
commouly  done  by  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  sac,  or  by  the  passage  of  a  fine  seton  or  an 
iron  wire  (as  proposed  by  Dr  Simpson)  through  it. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.  Under  this  term,  which 
literally  means  water  in  the  head,  are  included  three 
distinct  diseases — viz.,  acute  hydrocephalus,  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and  spurious  hydroceptialus,  or,  as  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  termed  it,  hydrocephaloid  disease, 

By  Acute  Hydrocephaly  is  signified  inflammation 


of  the  brain  as  it  usually  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children.  The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  because  it 
merely  refers  to  a  frequent  effect  of  the  disease,  and 
not  to  its  cause  or  essence ;  and  because,  further, 
a  similar  effect  may  result  from  other  morbid 
conditions :  it  is,  however,  so  universally  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  change  it  The 
disease  is  one  of  bo  dangerous  a  nature,  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  detect  it  in  its  earliest 
stage,  and  even  to  look  out  for  indications  of  its 
approach.  The  premonitory  symptoms  (which,  how- 
ever, do  not  occur  in  all  cases)  consist  chiefly  in 
a  morbid  state  of  the  nutritive  functions.  The 
appetite  is  capricious,  the  tongue  foul,  the  breath 
offensive,  the  belly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  tender, 
and  the  evacuations  unnatural ;  and  the  child  u 
heavy,  languid,  and  dejected,  and  becomes  either 
fretful  ami  irritable,  or  drowsy  and  listless.  Restless 
sleep,  attended  by  grinding  of  the  teeth  or  moaning, 
a  frequent  sudden  scream,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and 
a  turning  in  of  the  thumb  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  are  also  important  premonitory  warning 

After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  days, 
severe  pain  in  the  head  comes  on  ;  it  is  generally' of 
a  sharp  shooting  character,  recurring  at  intervals, 
and  often  during  sleep,  and  causing  the  child  to 
shriek  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Coma  or 
morbid  drowsiness  now  supervenes,  and  the  shriek- 
ing is  replaced  by  moaniug.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this 
first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  which  most  common!? 
lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and 
the  symjitoms  generally  are  those  of  excitement 
In  the  second  stage,  the  pulse  becomes  irregular, 
variable,  and  often  slow.  General  heaviness  and 
stupor  come  on.  The  light,  which  annoyed  the 
child  in  the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
aunoyance;  the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  power 
of  sight  becomes  imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is 
almost  always  to  Ik?  observed.  The  little  patient 
now  lies  on  his  back  in  a  drowsy  condition ;  and 
at  this  period  spasmodic  twitchings,  convulsions,  or 
paralysis  may  come  on.  The  excretions  are  ]«issed 
unconsciously.  This  second  stage  may  last  a  week 
or  two,  and  is  often  attended  by  deceptive  appear- 
ances of  amendment,  the  child  not  unfrvquently 
regaining  the  use  of  its  senses  for  a  day  or  twts 
but  then  relapsing  iuto  a  deeper  stupor  than  before. 
The  symptoms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which  may 
last  only  a  few  hours,  or  may  extend  to  a  fortnight, 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  second,  except  that 
the  pulse  again  liecoraea  very  rapid,  beating  some- 
tunes  so  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted, 
and  gradually  gets  more  and  more  weak,  till  the 
patient  expires.  The  characteristic  ap|>earai>cej 
after  death  are  softening  of  the  central  twirl  of  the 
brain,  with  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid,  usually  to  the 
extent  of  several  ounces,  into  the  ventricles ;  and  a 
tubercular  deposit,  in  the  shape  of  small  granules, 
upon  or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  only  disorder  with  which  acute  hydro- 
cephalus can  easily  be  confounded  is  infantile 
remittent  fever;  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  various  points  which  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  these  two  complaints.  Acute  hydro- 
cephalus is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood ;  it 
scarcely  ever  occurs  after  the  twelfth  year.  Half 
the  cases  that  occur  are  in  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age. 

As  the  treatment  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
physician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further,  than 
to  state  that  strong  antiphlogistic  remedies— such  as 
cold  to  the  head,  leeching,  and  active  purging— 
applied  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  results ;  yet  under  this  treatment 
three  cases  out  of  four  are  loss. 
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Chronic  ffydroctvhuhta  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
disease  from  acute  hydrocephalus ;  while  the  latter 
a  an  iiiflamoiation,  the  former  in  a  dropsy.  In 
chrome  hydrocephalus,  a  watery  fluid  collects  within 
the  skull,  before  the  bonea  have  united  to  form  the 
tolid  brain-case,  and  by  pressure  outwards  causes 
the  bones  to  separate,  and  iucreaaes  the  size  of  tlje 
head  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.    Thus  Dr 
David  Monro  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  six  years  old 
whose  head  measured  two  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference.   While  the  skull  is  rapidly  enlarging,  the 
bones  of  the  face  grow  no  faster  than  usual,  and 
the  gnat  disproportion  of  size  between  the  head  and 
the  face  is  at  once  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  This 
duorder  sometimes  commences  l>efore  birth,  and 
almost  always  in  early  childhood,  before  the  fontan- 
elles  and  sutures  of  the  skull  have  closed.    In  some 
rare  cases,  it  has  occurred  later,  as,  for  example,  at 
seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  closed  sutures  have 
failed  under  the  augmenting  pressure.    When  the 
sutures  will  not  yield,  death  from  pressure  on  the 
l>ruin  speedily  ensues.    Most  childrcu  with  chronic 
hydrocephalus  either  recover  or  die  in  infancy;  btat 
a  few  survive,  bearing  their  complaiut  to  adult  life, 
or  even  to  old  age.    Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and 
iiiiocy— one  or  more — are  commonly  associated  with 
this  disease,  but  occasionally  the  intellect  and  senses 
are  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  social  life. 

The  treatment  may  be  attempted  by  internal 
remedies  or  by  surgical  appliauces.  The  medical 
treatment  most  worthy  of  trial  consists  in  the 
administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives,  and  especially 
mercury,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
calomel  in  minute  doses,  and  applied  as  ointment 
externally.  The  surgical  expedients  are  bandaging 
and  puncturing  the  hea«L  The  former  has  in  some 
cases  effected  a  permanent  cure ;  the  latter  has  in 
many  cases  certainly  prolonged  life,  although  the  dis- 
ease has  finally  conquered.  Neither  of  these  means 
is  applicable  sifter  the  lx>nes  of  the  skull  have  united. 

This  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  adult  or 
in  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  become  impossible.  Stupor,  paralysis,  and  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak,  are  in  these 
cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift's 
death  was  due  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  silence,  with  few  and  alight  exceptions. 

Spurious  Hydrocephalus — the  hydroccphaloid 
divas<  of  Dr  Marshall  Hall — resembles  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  it  Instead,  however,  of 
being  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  and  is  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  The  following  are,  according  to 
Watson,  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  spurious 
hydrocephalus :  the  pale,  cool  check  ;  the  half-shut, 
regardless  eye ;  the  insensible  pupil ;  the  interrupted, 
signing  respiration ;  and  the  state  of  the  unclosed 
fontanolle.  If  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  the  surface  of  the  fontaaelle  will  be 
convex  and  prominent ;  while  if  they  are  due  to 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate  in  emptiness 
and  want  of  support,  the  funtanelle  will  be  concave 
and  depressed.  The  remedies  in  this  disease,  which 
readily  yields  to  treatment,  are  nourishing  diet, 
small  doses  of  wine  or  even  of  brandy  in  arrow-root, 
decoction  of  bark,  ammonia,  Ac 

HYDROCHARI'DE^E,  or  HYDROCHARI- 
DA'CILE.    See  Anachahih  and  Vallisneria. 

HYDROCHLO'RIC  ACID  (symbol,  HC1; 
equivalent,  365)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  inorganic  chemistry.     If  the  two 
which  enter  into  its  composition  (hydrogen 


and  chlorine)  be  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  they 
will  remain  without  action  u|»on  each  other,  t 
|  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
!  brought  into  direct  suulight,  they  unite  with  a 
loud  explosion,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  the 
result.  The  principal  characters  of  this  gas  are, 
that  it  is  colourless,  iutensely  acid,  irrespirable,  and 
even  when  largely  diluted,  is  very  irritating  to  the 
lungs  ami  eyes,  and  very  injurious  to  vegetation ; 
that  it  is  heavier  than  air  (its  specific  gravity  being 
1-2474,  air  being  taken  at  1000)  ;  that  it  can  be 
condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid ;  that  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  that  it  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a  supporter  of  combustion.  When  allowed  to 
escaiie  into  the  air,  it  produces  white  fumes,  by 
condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  If  the  air  be 
previously  dried,  no  such  fumes  are  apparent 

The  solutions  of  this  gas  in  water  form  the  acid 
which  was  first  known  as  Spirit  of  Salt,  then  as 
Muriatic  Acid,  and  which  is  now  termed  Hydro- 
chloric  or  ChLirhyilric  A  cut.  A  saturated  watery 
solution  of  this  gas  at  40s  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1121,  and  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  the  gas 
dissolved  in  6  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless,  fuming  liquid,  which  acts  as  a  caustic. 
On  beating  it  the  gas  is  evolved  abundantly  until 
the  temperature  slightly  exceeds  212",  when  there 
distils  over  a  diluted  solution,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*1,  and  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  the 
gas,  and  16  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  to  these 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  far  more  commonly  applied  than  to 
the  gas  itself.  They  possess  the  ordinary  characters 
of  an  energetic  acid,  and  neutralise  the  strongest 
bases.  The  neutralisation  is,  however,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxide, 
but  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of 
the  acid  and  of  the  oxide,  water  and  a  inetallio 
chloride  being  formed.  If  M  represents  the  metal, 
the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation  MO  +  HC1 
=  MCI  +  HO.  All  metals  which,  at  a  red  heat 
decompose  water,  also  decompose  this  acid,  and 
cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being 
expressed  as  follows :  M  +  1IC1  =  MCI  +  H, 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a  common  gaseous 
volcanic  product  Free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a 
very  dilute  form,  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  animals,  and  plays  an  essential 
part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Commercial  muriatic  add — to  use  the  name 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists — is  made  by 
heating,  in  iron  cylinders,  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric 
acid),  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water 
contained  in  a  series  of  stoneware  Wolfe's  Bottles 
(q.  v.),  the  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equation: 

Ss^    o.i.rv,^  "*2*T* 
CINa  +  HO.SO,  =    HC1    +  NaO.SO, 

This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  impuri- 
ties— as,  for  example,  iron  (which  gives  it  a  bright 
deep  yellow  colour),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and' 
arsenic— the  latter  l>eing  derived  from  the  oil  of 
vitriol -sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  chlorine, 
Ac.  ;  from  which  it  can  be  purified  to  a  great 
extent  by  dilution  and  redistillation.  'If  pure,' 
says  Professor  Miller,  4  the  acid  should  leave  no 
residue  when  evaporated  ;  on  saturating  it  with 
ammonia,  it  should  give  no  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  iron  ;•  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  produce  no> 
turbidity  in  it,  which  would  be  the  case  if  arsenic,, 
free  chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  were  present ;  and. 
on  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  shoidd 
be  produced  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.' 
The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the 
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soluble  chlorides  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydrochloric  acid  (under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  the  alchemists. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1772 ;  and  Davy,  in  1810,  ascertained  that  it 
was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

In  many  of  their  properties,  the  analogous  acids, 
hydrohromic,  hydrofluoric,  and  hydhodic  acids 
resemble  hydrochloric  acid. 

HYDUOCOTYLE,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plant  -i.  having  simple  umbels,  entire  acute  petals, 
and  fruit  of  two  flat  orbicular  carpels,  with  five 
more  or  less  distinct  threadlike  ribs,  and  no  vitte. 
The  species  are  numerous,  generally  more  or  less 


or  White-rot  [Hydrocotyh  vulgari*). 

agnatic,  widely  distributed.  One  only  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  H.  vulgaris,  which  grows  in  marshy 
places,  and  is  called  Marsh  Pennywort  from  the 
orbicular  leaves,  and  sometimes  White- rot,  Sheejw- 
bane,  Flowk-wort,  Ac,  from  a  notion  that  it  is 
injurious  to  sheep  which  eat  it,  causing  foot-rot  or 
fluke- worm— effect*  rather  to  lx>.  ascribed  to  the 
marshy  situations  in  which  it  grows. 

HYDROCY A'NIC  ACID  (C.N.H  or  Cy.H), 
known  also  as  Prussic  Acid,  from  its  having  been 
first  obtained  by  Scheele,  in  1782,  from  the  substance 
known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  Blue,  is  of  almost  equal 
interest  to  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and  the 
toxicologist  We  shall  notice  (1)  its  chemistry,  (2) 
its  medicinal  value,  and  (3)  its  action  as  a  poison, 
and  its  antidotes. 

1.  It*  Cltemutnf.—Tum  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  limpid  volatile  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0  697  at  64°  F.  It  boils  at  80°,  and  solidifies  into 
a  crystalline  mass  at  5*  F.  Its  volatility  is  so  great, 
that  if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
part  of  the  acid  becomes  frozen  by  the  cold  produced 
by  its  own  evaporation.  It  jmssesses  a  very  pene- 
trating odour,  resembling  that  of  peach -blossoms 
or  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  burns  with  a  whitish 
flame,  reddens  litmus  pajier  slightly  (its  acid  pro- 
perties being  feeble),  and  is  very  soluble  in  water 


[  and  alcohol.  Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  kept 
I  unchanged  if  excluded  from  light,  which  occasions 
its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  a  brown 
substance  known  as  paraeyanogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  and  many 
kinds  of  stone-fruit,  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
various  plants,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  tapioca 
plant  (Jatropha  manihot).  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  of  the  dilute  acid  is,  however,  of 
|  much  greater  practical  importance.  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  United  States  pharma- 
copoeias agree  in  recommending  that  it  should  be 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  (known 
al«o  as  prussiate  of  potash).  The  distillate  should 
contain  nothing  but  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water, 
so  that,  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  we  caa 
obtain  an  acid  of  any  strength  we  please  Some- 
times, however,  a  second,  or  even  a  third  distil- 
lation is  necessary.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  Ph. 
Lond.  contains  2  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  Ph.  Dub. 
rather  more  ;  that  of  the  Ph.  hklin.  contains  33 
per  cent  ;  while  what  is  known  as  Scheele's  acid 
is  very  variable,  but  averages  4  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydrous  acid. 

The  ordinary  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  1, 
the  peculiar  odour ;  2,  the  nitrate  of  silver  test- 
there  l>eing  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  boding  nitric  acid; 
X  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  by  adding  to  the 
fluid  under  examination  a  solution  of  some  proto- 
and  per-salt  of  iron,  by  then  saturating  with  caustic 
potash,  and  finally  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  we  have 
a  characteristic  blue  precipitate  ;  4,  the  sulphur 
test,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accurate  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Let  the  suspected  liquid  be 
acidulated  with  a  few  drojw  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
place  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and  let  a  second  watch- 
glass,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  be  inverted  over  it;  after  a 
few  minutes,  let  the  upper  glass  be  removed,  and 
the  moistened  sjiot  be  gently  dried.  The  whitish 
film  which  is  left  may  consist  merely  of  sulphur; 
when  hydrocynnic  acid  is  present,  it  consists  of 
buI  idiocy  ana  te  of  ammonia.  I  yet  this  residue  he 
treated  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  pcrchloride 
of  iron,  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  was  present,  a 
blood-red  tint  is  developed,  which  disappears  on 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.    This  is  known  as  Liebig'e  test 

2.  It*  Medicinal  Uae*. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Italians  for  the  introduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  materia  medica  ;  and  it  was  first  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  it  is  so  serviceable  as  in  those 

I  affections  of  the  stomach  in  which  pain  is  a  leading 
symptom,  as  in  gastrodynia.  water-brash,  and  in 

I  cases  of  intense  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  often  useful 
in  English  cholera,  when  opium  has  completely 
failed.  In  pulmonary  diseases,  it  does  not  produce 
the  good  effects  that  were  formerly  ascribed  to  it ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  8[»asmod;e 
cough.  It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in 
chronic  skin-diseases,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation. 
A  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  the  dilute  acid  (oi  2 
tier  cent  strength)  with  half  a  pint  of  rose-water,  and 
naif  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  forms  a  good  lotion. 
When  given  internally,  the  average  dose  is  fron.  3  to 
5  minims  of  the  2  per  cent  ddute  acid,  three  or  four 
times  a  day ;  it  must  be  administered  in  some  milk 
vehicle,  such  as  simple  water,  or  orange-flower  water. 

3.  At  a  Poison.-  Hydrocyanic  »-id  is  one  of  cur 
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energetic  poisons,  and  is  frequently  employed 
both  in  murder  and  suicide.    When  a  small  poison- 
ous dose  (about  half  a  drachm  of  the  2  j>er  cent, 
acid)  has  been  taken,  the  first  symptoms  are,  weight 
and  pain  in  the  head,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
giddiness,  nausea  (and  sometimes  vomiting),  a  quick 
pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.    If  death  result, 
this  U  preceded  by  tetanic  spasms  and  involuntary 
evacuations.    When  a  large  dose  has  lieen  taken 
(as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  2  per  cent 
acid),  the  symptoms  may  commence  instantaneously, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appearance  is  delayed 
beyond  one  or  two  minutes.    1  When,'  says  Dr  A. 
S.  Taylor,  1  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  this  period, 
he  has  been  jierfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and 
pistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  uiMfliMtad  hy  li  jit, 
the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration ;  there  is  convulsive  respiration 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in 
the  intermediate  time ;  the  pulse  is  im]>erceptible, 
and  the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbing.'     The  patient  survives 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  dose. 
According  to  Dr  Lonsdale,  death  has  occurred  as 
early  as  the  second,  and  as  late  as  the  forty-fifth 
minute. 

The  parts  specifically  affected  are,  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  system.  The  affection  of  the  respiratory 
system  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  acid 
on  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  which 
the  respiratory  organs  derive  their  nervous  power. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
obstruction  of  the  respiration ;  but  in  some  cases, 
the  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid,  antidotes  are 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia, 
cold  affusion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  treatment.  The  first  two 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  the 
medical  practitioner.  Cold  affusion  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  down  the  spine  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  its  efficacy  is  almost  certain 
when  it  is  employed  liefore  the  convulsive  staue 
of  poisoning  is  over,  ami  that  it  is  often  successful 
even  in  the  stages  of  insensibility  and  paralysis. 
Artificial  respiration  (see  Inspiration,  Artificial) 
should  never  be  omitted.  Dr  l'ereira  states,  that 
he  once  recovered  a  rabbit  by  this  means  only, 
after  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  the  animal 
was  apparently  dead. 

HYDRODYN  A  MICS  treats  of  the  laws  of  the 
motion  of  liquids  ;  the  How  of  water  from  orifices 
and  in  piiies,  canals,  and  rivers  ;  its  oscillations  or 
wave*  ;  and  its  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through 
it.  The  term  hydraulics  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  same  subjects,  from  the  Greek  word  aulo*, 
a  pipe.  The  application  of  water  as  a  moving 
power  forms  the  practical  part  of  the  subject — In 
what  follows,  the  illustrations  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  case  of  water,  but  the  principles  estab- 
lished are  true  of  liquids  in  general. 

Efflux, — Tf  three  apertures,  D,  C,  E,  are  made 
■t  different  heights  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  (fig.  1) 
filled  with,  water,  the  liquid  will  |»our  out  with 

treat,  r  ini|>etuosity  from  C  than  from  D,  and  from 
!  than  from  (J.  The  velocity  does  not  increase 
in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  depth.  The  exact  law  of 
dependence  is  known  as  the  theorem  of  Torricelli ; 
the  demonstration  is  too  abstruse  for  introduction 
here,  but  tbe  law  itself  is  as  follow*  :  '  Particles  of 
fluid,  on  i**uing  from  an  aperturr,  fiossess  the  same 
degree  of  velocity  as  if  they  had  fallen  freely,  in  racuo, 
from  a  h*ijht  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  uoove  the  cmtre  of  the  nwfttr*.'  The  jet 
from  C,  for  instance,  has  the  same  velocity  as  if 

it  had  fallen  in  vacuo  from 


the  level  of  the  liquid  to  C.  Now,  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  is  as  the  time  of  this 
fall;  but  the  space  fallen  through  being  as  the 


Fig.  L 
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square  of  the  time,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
acquired  is  as  the  square  mot  of  the  space  fallen 
through.  In  the  first  second,  a  body  falls  16  feet, 
and  acquires  a  velocity  of  32  feet.  If  E,  then,  is 
16  feet  below  the  level,  a  jet  from  E  .flows  at  the 
rate  of  32  feet ;  and  if  D  is  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  tho 
velocity  of  the  jet  at  D  will  be  half  the  velocity 
of  that  at  E,  or  16  feet  In  general,  to  find  the 
velocity  for  any  given  height,  multiply  the  height 
by  2  X  32,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct. This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
p  =  \  ij*.  in  which  v  signifies  the  velocity  of  thu 
issue,  ij  the  velocity  given  by  gravity  in  a  second, 
or  32  feet,  and  h  the  height  of  the"  water  in  tho 
reservoir  above  tho  orifice.  This  last  quantity  is 
technically  called  the  hmd  or  charge. 

That  this  theory  of  the  cfilux  of  liquids  is  correct 
may  be  proved  by  ex]ierimcnt  Let  the  vessel,  MB 
(fig.  1),  have  an  orifice  situated  as  at  o ;  the  water 
ought  to  issue  with  the  velocity  that  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  M  to  the  level  of  o.  Now, 
it  is  established  in  the  doctrine  of  Projectiles  (q.  v.), 
that  when  a  hotly  is  projected  vertically  upwards 
with  a  certain  velocity,  it  ascends  to  the  same 
height  from  which  it  would  require  to  fall  in  order 
to  acquire  that  velocity.  If  the  theory,  then,  is 
correct  the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  at  M.  It  is  found  in  reality 
to  fall  short  of  this  ;  but  not  more  than  can  lie 
accounted  for  by  friction,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  the  water  that  rests  on  the  top  in  endeavouring 
to  descend.  Wheu  the  jet  receives  a  very  slight 
inclination,  so  that  the  returning  water  falls  down 
by  the  side  of  the  ascending,  ten  inches  of  head  of 
water  may  be  made  to  ^ive  a  jet  of  nine  inches.  A 
stream  of  water  spouting  out  horizontally,  or  in  any 
oblique  direction,  obeys  the  laws  of  projectiles,  and 
moves  in  a  paralxda;  aud  tbe  range  of  the  jet  for 
any  given  velocity  and  angle  of  direction  may  be 
calculated  precisely  as  in  projectiles.  The  range  of 
horizontal  jets  is  readily  determined  by  practical 
geometry.  On  AB  descrilie  a  semicircle ;  from  D, 
the  orifice  of  tho  jet,  draw  DF  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  make  BK  equal  to  twice  DF  ;  then  it  can 
l>e  proved  by  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  that  the  jet  must  nieet  Bl# 
in  the  point  K .  If  BE  is  equal  to  AD,  the  perpen- 
dicular EH  is  equal  to  Dr  ;  and  therefore  a  jet 
from  E  will  have  the  same  range  as  that  from  D. 
Of  all  the  perpendiculars,  C'G,  drawn  from  trie 
middle  point  C,  is  the  greatest ;  therefore,  the  jet 
from  C  has  the  longest  possible  range. 

The  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  suppose 
the  area  to  be  1  square  inch,  and  the  velocity  20 
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leet  a  seccMd,  it  is  evident  that  there  issues  in  a 
HOOod  a  cylinder  or  a  prism  of  water  1  square  inch 
jn  section  and  20  feet  long,  the  content  of  which  is 
1  X  240  =  240  cubic  inches.  In  any  given  time, 
then,  as  three  minutes  (=.180  seconds),  the  dis- 
charge is  240  x  180  =  43.200  cubic  inches. 

It  has  as  yet  been  assumed  that  the  water  in  the 
vessel  or  reservoir  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
height,  and  that  thus  the  velocity  is  constant.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  a  vessel  allowed 
to  empty  itself  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  surface  of  the  water  sinks,  the  velocity  of 
the  discharge  diminishes  or  is  retarded  ;  and  when 
the  vessel  is  of  the  same  area  from  top  to  lx>ttom, 
it  can  l>e  proved  that  the  velocity  is  uniformly 
retardetL  Its  motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that 
of  a  l>ody  projected  vertically  upwards.  Row,  when 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded  comes  to  an  end,  the 
Hj>ace  described  is  iust  half  what  the  body  would 
have  passed  over,  Lid  it  gone  on  uniformly  with 
the  velocity  it  had  at  the  outset.  Therefore,  when 
the  vessel  has  emptied  itself  in  the  way  supposed, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  half  what  would  have 
V>een  discharged  had  the  velocity  been  uniform  from 
the  lH?ginnin«. 

The  '  Contraction  of  the  Vein.'' — When,  by  means 
of  the  area  of  the  o|>ening  and  the  velocity  thus 
determined,  we  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
or  of  gallons  that  ought  to  flow  out  in  a  given 
time,  and  then  measure  the  quantity  that  actually 
does  flow,  we  find  that  the  actual  flow  falls  short 
of  the  theoretical  by  at  least  a  third.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  the  central  part  of  the  jet,  which  approaches 
the  opening  directly,  that  has  the  velocity  above 
stated.  The  outer  particles  approach  from  all 
sides,  with  less  velocity;  they  jostle  one  another, 
as  it  were,  and  thus  the  flow  is  retarded.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  velocity  and 
direction  among  the  component  layers  of  the  jet, 
as  they  enter  the  orifice,  there  takes  place  what  is 
called  a  '  contraction  of  the  vein  1  (rena  contracta)  j 
that  is,  the  jet,  after  leaving  the  orifice,  tapers,  and 
becomes  narrower.  The  greatest  contraction  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to  half  its  diameter; 
and  there  the  section  of  the  stream  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  area  of  the  ojiening.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
section  of  the  contracted  vein  that  is  to  be  taken 
a*  the  real  area  of  the  orifice,  in  calculating  by  the 
theory  the  quantity  of  water  discharged.  If  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  has  considerable  thickness,  and 
the  orifice  is  made  to  widen  gradually  inwards,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  contracted  vein,  the  stream 
does  not  Buffer  contraction,  and  the  area  of  the 
orifice  where  it  is  narrowest  may  be  taken  as  the 
actual  area  of  discharge. 

Adjutage*.— It  has  as  yet  been  supposed  that 
the  issue  is  by  means  of  a  simple  opening  or  hole 
in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if  the  flow 
takes  place  through  a  short  tube,  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  remarkably  affected.  Through  a  simple 
opening,  in  a  thin  plate,  the  actual  discharge  is  only 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  through  a 
cylindrical  conducting-tube,  or  adjutage,  as  it  is 
called,  of  like  diameter,  and  whose  length  is  four 
times  its  diameter,  the  discharge  is  84  per  cent. 
The  effect  iB  still  greater  if  the  discharge- tube  is 
made  conical  both  ways,  first  contracting  like  the 
contracted  vein,  and  then  widening.  The  effect  of 
a  conducting-tube  in  increasing  the  discharge  is 
accounted  for  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its 
sides,  which  widens  out  the  column  to  a  greater 
area  than  it  would  naturally  have.  It  has  thus  a 
tendency  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  which  acts 
like  suction  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
increases  the  quantity  dischan^d.  The  flow  is 
mote  free  if  the  orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
IM 


vessel,  than  in  the  side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom. 
If  the  discharge-tube  is  made  to  project  inwaidi 
Wvond  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the 
velocity  is  much  imjieded,  owing  to  the  opposing 
I  currents  produced  by  the  water  approaching  the 
opening. 

!     Pi/ma— When  a  conduit  pipe  is  of  any  cotai- 
derable  length,  the  water  issues  from  it  at  a  velocity 
less  than  that  due  to  the  head  of  water  in  tha 
I  reservoir,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  friction.  With' 
I  a  pipe,  for  instance,  of  1}  inch  in  diameter,  and  90 
foet  long,  the  discharge  is  only  one  half  what  it 
would  be  from  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same  diameter. 
The  rate  of  reduction  de]>ends  ujion  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  its  length,  the  bendings  it  undergoes 
&c    The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipe* 
;  does  not  arise  projwrly  from  friction,  as  understood 
i  of  solids,  but  from  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to 
the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  from  the  cohesion  of  the 
watery  particles  among  themselves ;  it  makes  little 
difference,  therefore,  whether  an  earthenware  pipe, 
for  instance,  be  glazed  or  not.    Large  projections 
form  an  obstacle ;  but  mere  roughness  of  surface 
is  filled  up  by  an  adhering  film  of  water,  which  is 
as  good  as  a  glaze.    The  resistance  increases  greatly 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  pij»es.    Engineers  have 
formulas,  deduced  iu  great  part  from  experiment, 
for  calculating  the  discharge  through  pqies  of  given 
length  and  diameter,  and  with  a  given  head;  hat 
the  subject  is  too  complicated  for  introduction  here. 
If  water  flowed  in  a  conduit  pipe  without  friction 
or  other  obstruction,  so  that  its  velocity  were 
always  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  of  waWr, 
there  would  Iks  no  lateral  or  bursting  pressure  oa 
the  walls  of  the  pipe  ;  and  if  the  pipe  were  pierced, 
the  water  would  not  squirt  out    Accordingly,  with 
a  short  tube  or  adjutage,  which,  instead  of  ol*truct- 
ing,  increases  the  flow,  there  is  not  only  no  lateral 
outward  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but  there 
is  actually  a  pressure  inwards.    If  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  wall  of  a  cylindrical  adjutage,  A  (tig.  2),  and 


Fig.2L 

the  one  end  of  a  small  bent  tube,  5r,  is  inserted 
in  the  hole,  while  its  other  end  is  dipped  in  a  rewd 
of  water,  1',  the  water  will  l>e  sucked  up  the  tube, 
shewing  the  tendency  that  the  adjutage  has  to  form 
a  vacuum.  But  when  the  velocity  of  discharge  ii 
diminished  by  the  friction  of  a  long  pipe,  or  hy 
any  narrowing,  bending,  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
pipe,  then  that  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  water  that  is  not  carried  off  in  the  discharge* 
becomes  a  bursting  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
pipe.  This  pressure  is  unequal  at  different  part*  of 
the  pipe.  At  the  end  e,  where  the  water  issues  five 
and  unobstructed,  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  gradu- 
ally increases  towards  the  reservoir  at  d,  where  it 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  head  of  water 
in  the  cistern,  and  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 
with  whicli  the  water  is  actually  flowing  in  the 
pipe.  The  principle  now  explained  accounts  fr* 
the  fact,  that  pipes  often  burst  or  begin  to  leak  on 
the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  being  checked  or 
Btopped. 

Ruitancc  of  Water  to  Bodie$  muring  tkro^k 
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it— This  is  greatly  affected  by  the  shape  of  the 
body,  which  ought  to  have  all  its  surfaces  oblique 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  When  a  cylinder 
terminates  in  front  in  a  hemisphere,  the  resistance 
is  only  one-half  what  it  is  when  the  cylinder  ter- 
minates in  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis ;  and  if  instead  of  a  hemisphere,  the  termina- 
tion is  an  equilateral  cone,  the  resistance  is  only 
one-fourth  if  a  globe  is  cut  in  halves,  and  a 
cylinder,  whose  length  and  the  diameter  of  whose 
base  are  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe, 
is  fixed  between  them  ;  this  cylinder  with  hemi- 
spherical ends  experiences  less  resistance  than  the 
globe  alone,  the  diminution  being  about  one*tifth 
of  the  resistance  to  the  globe.  Also  the  resistance 
increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  one  of 
the  velocity.  One  part  of  the  resistance  arises  from 
the  momentum  that  the  body  has  to  give  to  the 
water  it  displaces.  Moving  at  a  certain  rate,  it 
displaces  a  certain  quantity  ;  moving  at  twice  that 
rate,  it  displaces  twice  the  quantity  in  the  same  time 
But  not  only  does  it  displace  twice  the  number  of 
particles  of  water ;  it  also  has  to  displace  them  with 
twice  the  velocity  ;  the  pressure  of  the  resistance 
is  thus  not  merely  doubled,  but  quadrupled  or 
squared.  Similarly,  when  the  velocity  is  triplet!,  the 
resistance  arising  from  the  simple  displacement  of 
water  becomes  nine  times  as  great  Another  part  of 
the  resistance  of  liquids  to  bodies  moving  in  them 
is  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  which  have 
not  to  be  thrown  aside  merely  as  separate  grains, 
but  to  be  torn  asunder.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
the  velocity  is  considerable,  the  water  becomes 
heaped  up  in  front,  and  depressed  at  the  other 
end  from  not  having  time  to  close  in  behind,  thus 
causing  an  excess  of  hydrostatic  pressure  against 
the  direction  of  the  motion.  Owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  causes,  the  real  law  of  the  increase 
of  resistance  is  difficult  to  investigate,  and  the 
results  of  experiments  are  not  a  little  discordant 
See  Water- power.  Waves. 

HYDRO  FLUO  RIC  ACID.   See  Fluorine. 

HYDROGEN  (symbol  H,  equiv.  1),  so  called 
from  the  Greek  words  hi^lor,  water,  and  tpnudo.  to 
generate,  is  an  elementary  sul*tanee,  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  iierraauent,  colourless,  and  inodor- 
ous gas.  One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is 
its  specific  gravity,  it  l>eing  the  lightest  of  all  known 
bodies.  Assuming  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  atmospheric  air  to  be  1,  the  weight  of  the 
tame  volume  of  hydrogen  under  similar  conditions 
is  00692;  henoo  hydrogen  is  14  J  times  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  . 
241  m~u3  times  lighter  than  platinum,  the  heaviest  i 
body  known.  Its  refractive  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  gas,  and  is  more  than  6  times  as 
great  as  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  combustible  ; 
that  is  tn  say,  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
and  developing  light  and  heat.  When  a  lighted  | 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  jar  of  hydrogen, 
the  gas  burns  quietly  with  a  pale-blue,  scarcely 
visible  dame,  and  the  tajier  is  extinguished.  The 
Same  only  occurs  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
hydrogen  and  the  external  air.  If  the  hydrogen  be 
mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  prior  to  the  application 
of  the  taper,  the  whole  mixture  is  simultaneously 
inflamed,  and  there  is  a  loud  explosion,  which  is 
most  violent  when  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  are 
Viixed  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  or  with  5  volumes 
•f  atmospheric  air.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
n  these  cases  combine  to  form  watery  vapour 
er  steam,  which  suddenly  expands  from  the  high 
temperature  attendant  on  the  combustion,  but 
immediately  afterwards  l*ecome?  condensed ;  this 
condensation  causes  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which  I 


the  surrounding  air  rushes,  and  by  the  collision  of 
its  particles,  produces  the  report  At  ordinar/ 
temperatures,  water  dissolves  rather  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  gases  which  has  never  yet  been  liquefied. 
Pure  hydrogen,  though  it  cannot  support  life,  is  not 
poisonous,  and  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  may  be  breathed 
for  some  time  without  inconvenience. 

Hydrogen  does  not  possess  very  marked  chemical 
properties.  The  only  substances  with  which  it 
combines  directly  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
chlorine  and  oxygen.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine,  mixed 
together,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  combine 
with  explosion  ;  in  diffused  daylight,  they  gradually 
unite ;  out  in  the  dark  do  not  act  on  one  another. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  combino  spontaneously 
even  in  direct  sunlight,  but  require  the  presence  of 
a  red-hot  solid,  of  flame,  or  of  spongy  platinum. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  hydrogen  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  a  pure  or  uncombined  state,  but  Bunsen 
recognised  its  presence  in  variable  projwrtions  in 
the  gases  evolved  from  the  solfataras  of  Iceland, 
and  it  will  probably  be  detected  in  other  localities 
where  similar  geological  relations  hold  good.  In 
combination  with  oxygen,  as  water,  it  not  only  forms 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  euters  Largely  into  the  structure 
of  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism.  It  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  many  iuflammable  minerals, 
such  as  coal,  amber,  and  (tetroleum  ;  and  of  certain 
gases,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ammonia,  and  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  (or  sulphuretted  hydrogen).  It  likewise 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of 
manufactured  substances  and  products  used  in  the 
arts,  medicine,  &c.,  as  for  instance,  sal-ammoniac, 
starch,  sugar,  viuegar,  alcohol,  defiant  gas,  aniline, 
indigo,  morphia,  strychnia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  hydrogen  may 
be  prepared,  but  the  usual  and  most  convenient  pro- 
cess is  by  the  action  of  dilute.!  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc. 
About  lialf  an  ounce  of  granulated  zinc  is  placed  in 
a  retort,  and  a  dilute  acid,  prepared  by  gradually 
mixing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  six  ounces  ot 
cold  water,  is  poured  on  the  zinc.  Hydrogen  gas 
is  rapidly  evolved  in  great  abundance,  but  the  first 
jKH-tions  should  not  be  collected,  since  they  are  mixed 
with  the  atmospheric  air  which  was  con  tuned  in 
the  retort.  The  rest  of  the  gas  may  be  collected 
in  the  ordinary  way  over  water.  In  this  process 
the  zinc  takes  oxygen  from  the  wnter,  and  forms 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  remains  in 
solution,  whilo  the  hydrogen  of  the  decom|>osed 
water  escapes.  The  reaction  is  shewn  in  the  for- 
mula. Zn  +  HO.SO,  =  ZnO.SO,  +  H,  A  precisely 
similar  reaction  ensues  if  we  use  iron  in  place  ot 
zinc,  but  in  this  case  the  gas  is  generally  less  pure. 

Hydrogen  gas,  under  the  name  of  combustible  air, 
was  obtained  in  the  16th  c.  by  Paracelsus  by  treating 
certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and  was  more  or 
less  known  to  Boyle  and  others ;  but  Cavendish,  in 
his  paper  on  '  Factitious  Airs,'  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  Out  Royal  Society  lor  1766,  was  the 
first  to  describe  accurately  the  properties  of  this 
gas,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  it ;  hence  he  is 
usually  mentioned  as  its  discoverer. 

HYDROGKN,  Binoxide  of  (symb.  HO,,  equiv. 
17),  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  T45  (water  being  1), 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of  very 
dilute  chlorine  It  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  and 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  the  skin,  produce* 
a  white  8jK>t,  and  excites  considerable  pain.  From 
the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its  oxygen, 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent    The  method  of 
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preparing  i*  ia  complicated  and  difficult.  This 
substance  was  discovered  iu  1818  by  Thenard,  who 
termed  it  oxidised  water.  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson, 
an  eminent  London  physician,  baa  lately  examined 
its  value  (in  solution)  as  a  therajieutic  agent,  and 
has  found  it  to  be  of  extreme  use  in  hooping- 
cough,  in  certain  forms  of  rbeumatum,  and  (as  a 
palliative)  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

HYDRO  GRAPHY  (Gr.  A.vctor,  water,  graph-, 
to  write)  is  a  description  of  the  surface  waters  of 
the  earth,  particularly  of  the  bearings  of  coasts, 
of  currents,  soundings,  islands,  shoals,  &c.,  and  of 
anything  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  useful 
for  puqioses  of  navigation.  It,  consequently,  includes 
the  construction  of  charts,  maiis,  &c,  in  which 
these  particulars  arc  detailed.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
sea  what  geography  is  to  the  land.  The  first  step 
in  the  erection  of  hydrography  into  a  science,  was 
made  in  the  15th  c  by  Henry  the  Navigator,  who 
was  the  first  to  construct  a  sea-chart  worthy  of  the 
name.  Among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it 
is  now  made  a  matter  of  prime  concern  ;  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  being  an  important  branch  of  the 
naval  ad  ministration.  The  head  of  the  hydrographic 
department  in  the  British  service  is  usually  a  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy.  The  officers  surveying  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  send  their  observations, 
soundings,  Ac. ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  hydro- 
grapher  to  consolidate  these  into  avadable  maps. 
The  hydrographer  receives  £800  a  year  in  addition 
to  his  half-]»ay.  In  proof  of  the  value  attached  to 
these  Admiralty  charts  among  the  marine  of  Eng- 
land and  even  of  foreign  nations,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1859.  no  less  than  08,270  charts, 
besides  6918  books  of  sading  directions,  were  sold. 

HY'DROMANCY.   See  Divination. 

H  YDROMA'N  I  A.   See  Pellagra  and  Suicide. 

HYDRO'METER.   See  Areometer. 

HY'DROMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
the  fanuly  Muridiv,  of  which  there  arc  only  two 
known  species,  very  similar  t<>  one  another,  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  have  two  incisors 
and  four  molars  in  each  jaw.  They  are  called 
Beaver  Rats  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  are  nocturnal 
and  very  shy  ;  inhabit  the  banks  Injth  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  and  swim  well.  The  largest  species  is 
twice  the  size  of  a  common  rat.  One  of  them  has 
the  belly  white,  the  other  yellow. 

HYDRO  PATHY,  or  HYGIE  NIC  MEDICINE, 
popularly  termed  the  Water  Cure,  Under  the 
head  of  Baths  and  Bathing  (q.  v.),  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  bath  in  general,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health.  We  have  here  to  sj>eak  of  water 
in  its  manifold  uses  as  an  engine  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  as  forming  a  principal  element  in  that 
combination  of  hygienic  appliances  which  goes  to 
make  up  hydropathy  as  at  present  practised.  (In 
accordance  with  the  plan  followed  iu  other  cases  of 
the  kind,  the  view  exhibited  is  that  of  an  adherent 
of  the  system.) 

The  efficacy  of  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous 
forms  of  disease,  has  long  l»een  recognised.  Water 
was  largely  employed  by  Hippocrates,  the  'Father 
of  Medicine,'  more  than  2300  years  ago,  in  the 
treatment  of  many  kinds  of  disease ;  and  along 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
vis  medicatrix  natunt,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the 
chief  element  in  his  inedical  armoury.  Horace  has 
enshrined  the  memory  of  Antonius  Musa,  the  hydro- 
pathic physician  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (Epist. 
l.  15).  Both  Celsus  and  Galen-— who  flourished, 
the  one  about  50  years  B.c,  and  the  other  in  the 
2d  a— speak  favourably  in  their  writings  of  the 
use  of  water  in  the  cure  of  disea-e,  regarding  it  as 


of  high  value  in  the  treatment  of  acute  complaints, 
particularly  of  fevers.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  likewise,  many  physicians  of  name,  including 
Aotius  and  Paulus  dEgineta,  and  the  more  cele- 
brated Paracelsus,  were  advocates  ti  the  remedial 
virtues  of  water ;  all  of  them,  however,  having 
faith  in  its  uses  in  the  treatment  rather  of  acute 
than  of  chronic  disorders.  In  1723,  Nicolo  Laniani, 
a  Neapolitan  physician,  published  a  learned  treatise 
on  the  subject  In  our  own  country,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr 
Baynard  made  a  laive  use  of  water.  Their  conjoint 
work,  denominated  Psychrolowria,  or  the  'History  of 
Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,'  is  replete 
with  quaint  learning  and  practical  shrewdness  and 
sagacity.  But  the  most  able  and  scientific  amon/ 
the  older  treatises  that  have  ap|)eared  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  water  treatment,  is  the  work  of 
the  well-known  Dr  Currie  (q.  v.),  the  biographer  oi 
the  i»oet  Burus,  published  in  1797,  and  entitled 
Medical  Report*  on  the  Effect*  of  Water,  Cold  and 
Warm,  d-c.  In  this  work,  Dr  Currie  recommends 
the  cold  affusion  in  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and 
gives  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  cases 
and  the  times  when  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. Eminent  physicians  of  the  present  day  hare 
admitted  that  these  views,  so  far  as  they  went,  were 
as  scientific  in  principle  as  they  were  novel  in  their 
application ;  but  the  practice  founded  on  them  was 
considered  too  dangerous  by  Currie's  contemporaries, 
and  fell  into  speedy  neglect.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Currie  appears  to  have  limited  his  one 
of  water  to  acute  ailments  exclusively. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  by  some  of  those  who  employed 
it  as  a  curative  agent,  water  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute,  and  by  others  of  chronic  diseases ; 
by  some  as  an  internal  ayent  alone,  by  others  as  an 
external  application  in  the  various  forms  of  the  bath, 
but  never  in  all  the  manners  combined.  This  com- 
bination was  first  effected  by  the  original  genius  of 
Vincent  Priessnitx,  a  SUesian  farmer,  with  whom 
began  a  new  era  for  the  water-cure.  It  was  owing, 
we  are  told,  to  his  successful  treatment  of  more  than 
oue  bodily  injury  which  he  had  sustained  in  his  own 
]»erson  that,  about  the  year  1820,  Priessnitz  became 
so  fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  the  curative 
powers  of  water  as  to  devote  himself  to  employ  it 
medically  in  the  cure  of  others.  Beginning  with  the 
external  application  of  water  for  trifling  diseases 
among  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  he  gradually 
uudertook  an  extended  range  of  cases,  and  multiplied 
the  modes  of  administration,  introducing  the  wet 
compress,  the  douche  bath,  partial  baths  ot  all  kinds, 
the  sweating  process,  the  wet  sheet,  together  with 
copious  drinking  of  pure  water.  In  addition  to 
water  in  all  these  forms,  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  mental  repose,  in  the 
cure  of  disease ;  thus  practically  calling  to  has  aid 
the  entire  resources  of  hygiene,  and  establishing 
by  a  simple,  yet  thoroughly  original  combination, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment. As  to  the  success  which  attended  PnessuiU* 
practice,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  of  7500  patients, 
who  had  gone  to  Grafenberg  for  advice  and  treat' 
meut,  up  to  the  year  1841,  or  within  the  snace  of 
about  20  years,  there  had  been  only  39  deatha.  and 
some  of  these,  according  to  the  registry  of  the 
Austrian  police,  'had  died  before  commencing  the 
treatment,  while  some  others  were  reported  in  a 
forlorn  state  before  anything  was  attempted.'  It  is 
to  bo  regretted,  however,  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  system  was  not  himself  an  educated  physician, 
so  that  he  could  have  understood  better  the  phil- 
osophy of  his  own  practice,  and  exidained  it  mors 
correctly.   He  would  not  have  called  his  system  the 
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'  Water-cure,'  a  name  scientifically  one-sided  and  of  pure  water,  used  externally  and  internally,  it 
incomplete,  and  therefore  misleading.  It  is  equally  also  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health  ;  hydra- 
te I*  regretted  that  many  of  the  immediate  followers  .  pathically,  a  much  more  liberal  use  of  the  same 
of  Priessnitz,  while  destitute  of  his  remarkahlo  1  element  in  both  ways  in  necessary  to  the  cure  of 


sagacity  and  genius,  should  have  been  no  better 
furnished  than  himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  disease  and  general  professional  culture. 

In  Bpite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  undoubted 
merits  of  hydropathy  at  length  called  to  its  defence 
many  men  of  standing  in  the  profession,  who, 
allowing  for  some  of  its  early  extravagances,  stepped 
forth  to  explain  it  scientifically,  and  pressed  it  on 
the  acceptance  of  their  brethren ;  and  from  their 
•ilvotacy  has  sprung  up  in  England  a  school  of 
hvdnpathic  physicians,  the  philosophy  of  whose 
plan  of  treatment  we  shall  now  briefly  describe. 

Physiology  teaches  us,  that  the  various  organs 
of  our  bodies  cannot  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state 
without  the  observance  of  certain  regulations  called 
the  primary  '  Laws  of  Health.'  When  these  are 
broken,  the  result  to  the  offender  is  disease  in  one 
of  ite  many  forms.  Until  the  apfiearance  of  hydro- 
pathy,  physicians  attempted  to  correct  the  evil  thus 
caused  and  the  great  majority  do  so  still — by  the 
administration  of  one  or  other  of  the  drugs  which 
go  to  form  the  medical  repertory  known  as  the 
pharmacopoeia ;  and  the  argument  on  which  this 
practice  has  Wn  based  is  the  very  simple  one,  that 
ex|»erience  has  proved  the  medicine  or  medicines  to 


disease.  The  reader's  special  attention  is  called  to 
this,  which  in  fact  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  hydro- 
pathic theory. 

Let  us  now  explain  more  in  detail  bow  and  in 
what  cases  hydropathy  employs  the  agents  on 
which  it  relies.  Disease*  may,  for  general  purposes, 
be  divided  into  two  great  chimes :  those  in  which 
the  physician  is  calif  d  on  to  lower  or  reduce  to  tin 
standard  of  health  ;  and  those  in  which  the  object 
of  his  endeavours  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  in 
elevating  to  the  same  standanL  in  the  former 
category,  range  themselves  all  those  diseases  which 
are  marked  by  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  type — 
by  an  overplus  of  mal -directed  strength  in  the 
economy  ;  in  the  latter,  those  distinguished  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  vital  powera  It 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  to  rectify  U>th  these 
abnormalities,  and  to  restore  the  equdibrium  of 
health,  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment. 
The  ordinary  practice  seeks  to  achieve  this  object 
mainly,  in  both  instances,  by  means  of  drugs, 
respectively  adapted  to  the  two  classes,  and  tending 
to  lower  in  the  one  case  and  to  exalt  in  the  other. 
The  hydropathic  practice,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  employs,  as  already  stated,  the  natural 


l>c  efficacious  in  a  large  projiortion  of  similar  cases,   remedies — air,  exercise,  water,  diet,  and  repose. 


Hydropathy  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different 
method.  Taking  as  his  central  maxim  the  principle 
first  propounded  by  Hippocrates,  that  it  is  nature's 
own  strivings  after  health  (r<*  medicatrix  natune) 


Thus,  in  dealing  with  acute  and  plethoric  com 
plaints,  and  the  whole  order  of  diseases  ranging 
themselves  under  the  former  of  the  divisions  just 
indicated,  water  is  the  element  which  enacts  by  far 
that  really  cure  the  patient  when  he  is  cured,  the  I  the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  the  application  of 


function  of  art  being  mainly  to  remove  obstacles, 
the  hydropathic  physician  avoids  using  all  means 
with  whose  effects  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant, 
or  which  may,  at  least,  interfere  with  nature's 
own  operations.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  eschews  the 
use  ol  drug's,  and  betakes  himself  to  those  more 
simple  natural  agents  which,  in  their  totality,  receive 
the  nnme  of  hygiene.  The  conditions  of  health,  as 
unfolded  by  physiology,  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
consist  of  five  necessary  requirements— air,  exercise, 
water,  diet,  ami  nervous  repose.  These  are  undeni- 
ably essential  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  no 
human  being  can  possibly  continue  in  a  fair  state 
of  health  when  deprived  of  the  just  proportion  of 
any  one  of  them.  This  projKjsition,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic,  forms  the  starting-point  of 
hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Admitted  that 
certain  agencies  are  necessary  to  the  jireservation  of 
health,  the  hydropathic  principle  is  simply  this, 
that  the  very  same  agencies,  infinitely  modified  of 
course  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  parti- 
cular case,  and  generally  much  intensified,  are  not 
only  the  safest,  but  by  far  the  surest  means  of 
curing  chronic  disease  ;  or,  to  nut  it  more  correctly, 
are  the  best  means  which  can  be  brought  to  nature  s 
assistance  for  enabling  her  to  effect  a  cure  herself. 

Here  it  is  projier  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  natural  agents  of  health  are  mUnn- 
fed.  when  they  are  used,  not  for  the  j»re*ervation  of 
health,  but  the  cure  of  disease  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  pass  from  natural  hygienics  to  natural 
therapeutics.    Take  the  element  of  exercise;  for 


it  most  serviceable  in  these  cases  is  the  wet  aJttei 
or  jKteJL  Indeed,  the  discovery  by  Priessnitz  of 
this  application  of  water  Mas  |ierna]«  the  most 
imjiortaiit  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  new 
system  of  which  he  was  the  practical  founder,  inas- 
much as  it  at  once  supplied  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  methods 
of  combating  almost  every  form  of  acute  dise  ise. 
This,  the  most  distinctive  of  hydropathic  appli- 
ances, may  be  thus  described :  Over  the  mattress 
of  a  bed  or  sofa  is  extended  a  stout  blanket, 
and  on  this  is  spread  a  linen  sheet,  well  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  so  that  it  is  only  damp. 
On  this  the  patient  is  laid,  and  immediately 
enveloped  tightly  with  a  heavy  weight  of  blankets 
upon  him,  tucked  in  so  closely  as  to  completely 
exclude  all  air.  The  body's  natural  heat,  acting 
on  the  damp  linen,  generates  vapour  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  patient  forthwith  finds  himself, 
not  in  a  cold,  but  in  a  comfortably  warm  vapour 
bath — in  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant 
form  of  body  poultice.  The  effects  of  this  process 
on  the  economy  seem  to  be  plain  enough.  It 
is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  so  numerous  and  ]>crfonning  so  important  a 
function,  must  thereby  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
the  blood  itself  depurated  ;  with  the  equalisation 
of  temperature  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
will  follow  a  corresponding  equalisation  in  the 
distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  system,  thereby 
relieving  internal  congestions  wherever  incurring; 
and  lastly,  trom  the  soothing  effects  on  the  nervous 


instance,  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydropathic  system,  and  the  allaying  of  all  irritation,  must  result 
agencies.  Every  one  knows,  although  but  few  act  j  not  only  the  alleviation  of  pain,  bnt  that  lowering  of 
systematically  on  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain  the  heart's  action,  and  with  it  of  the  circulation  of 


of  exercise  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
hody  in  health  ;  the  hydropathic  doctrine,  accord- 
injrly,  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disease,  this 
exercise  must  be  intensified — increased  to  the  full 
extent  which  the  patient's  strenjiii  will  warrant. 


the  blood,  of  such  incalculable  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease,  and  especially 
of  fevers.    Such  is  the  wet  sheet. 

Of  the  same  order  of  remedy,  although  in  many 
respects  very  different  from  it,  is  the  Turkish  bath. 


so,  again,  as  to  the  use  of  water :  a  certain  amount  J  recently  introduced  into  England,  and  now  fairly 
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established  throughout  the  country.  In  this  bath, 
the  hydropathic  procedure  has  received  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  but  in  an  especial  wanner  of  the  kind 
more  particularly  under  consideration  at  present, 
tnich  as  gout,  rheumatism,  broucbitis,  ana  other 
complaints  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character. 
The  same  end  of  diaphoresis,  or  sweating,  is  secured, 
although  not  so  efficiently,  by  means  of  the  vapour 
bath  as  used  by  the  Russians,  and  by  hot  air 
as  generated  by  the  spirit-lamp.  The  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  being  leas  expensive,  and  the 
bather  not  being  required  to  breathe  the  heated  air, 
many  persons  can  use  it  who  would  be  quite  unable 
to  respire,  without  faintness,  the  highly  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  bath.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions, in  the  form  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  boding- 
water — a  kind  of  application  much  relied  on  for 
subduing  local  pain  proceeding  from  whatever  cause, 
for  relieviug  congestion,  and  abating  and  checking 
inflammation.  So  much  for  the  principal  hydropathic 
operations  employed  to  treat  acute  and  inflam- 
matory diseases — processes  corresponding  in  their 
aims  and  effects  to  antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sedative  drugs. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  hydropathic  agents 
brought  to  bear  on  the  second  great  division  of 
maladies,  wherein  the  object  is  not  to  lower,  but  to 
elevate,  to  the  standard  of  health.  In  the  former 
class  of  cases,  it  was  stated  that  water  was  the 
•gent  most  prominently  brought  forward,  and  it  is 
in  such  diseases  alone  that  the  term  '  water  cure ' 
is  at  all  appropriate.  In  those  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with,  water  certainly  plays  an  inijK>rtaut 
part,  but  it  is  only  in  its  combination  with  good  air, 
exercise,  regulated  diet,  and  nervous  reiwse,  that 
diseases  are  cured  as  they  are.  As  an  illustration  : 
A  cold  bath  is  given  in  the  usual  way  as  a  tonic. 
Its  effects  are  admirable  under  certain  conditions — 
the  first  and  chief  of  these  being  that  a  good  reaction 
takes  place  ;  that  the  blood,  which  had  been  driven 
by  the  constringent  effects  of  the  cold  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  inner  parts,  should 
return  in  increased  force  when  the  stimulus  of  cold 
is  withdrawn.  But  to  this  end,  in  all  but  very 
strong  (tenons,  exercise  immediately  after  the  bath 
is  indispensably  necessary,  and  must  follow  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  the  bath  cannot  be  administered 
with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety.  As  much  might 
be  said  for  the  co-operative  importance  of  pure  air, 
of  diet,  and  of  nervous  repose,  all  of  them,  if 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  of  tenfold 
importance  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  the  highly 
tonic  properties  of  the  bath,  administered  in  its 
various  forms,  and  followed  by  a  due  proportion 
of  exercise,  more  especially  in  strong  bracing  air, 
produce  at  once  a  marvellous  effect  in  sharpening 
the  appetite  and  improving  the  powers  of  digestion, 
so  that,  if  simple  and  nourishing  diet  is  administered, 
better  blood  will  be  elaborated,  and,  consequently, 
every  tissue  of  the  body  be  more  highly  nourished 
and  invigorated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that,  in  all  cases,  this  is  and  must  always  lie  a 
gradual  process,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment 
pursued,  whether  in  reference  to  exercise,  diet,  or 
the  use  of  the  Btimulu*  of  water,  must  bear  an  accu- 
rate relation  to  the  invalid's  strength.  Little  by 
little,  however,  and  in  most  cases  much  more  rapidly 
than  might  be  imagined,  improvement  begins  to  take 
place.  From  the  great  action  brought  to  bear  on 
the  skin  by  means  of  the  different  applications  of 
water,  the  prudent  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
the  effects  of  full  exercise,  a  rapid  change  of  the 
particles  of  the  body  takes  plao — so  rapid,  that, 
according  to  Liebig, 4  by  means  of  the  water-cure- 


treatment,  a  change  of  matter  is  effected  in  a  preator 
degree  in  six  weeks,  than  would  happen  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  in  three  years '—while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  is 
replaced  by  the  healthier  materials  supplied  to  the 
economy  by  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  itself  ths 
result  of  an  improved  digestion,  and  this,  again, 
resulting  from  the  heightened  vi»  vita  which  the 
combined  hvdro|iathic  agencies  have  produced.  The 
forms  of  the  bath  may  of  course  be  varied  ad 
infinitum,  as  well  as  its  power  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  baths  most  in  vogns 
in  daily  practice  are  technically  denominated  the 
Wa*h  down.  Dripping  sheet,  Shallow,  Sitz  taiA,  and 
Douche,  together  with  the  Pack,  or  Wet  sheet  before 
mentioned  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  local  applications,  too  extensive  to  enumerate 
These  various  appliances  of  water  are  capable  of 
producing  extraordinary  effects  on  the  economy, 
constituting,  as  they  do,  especially  when  conjoined 
with  exercise,  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  safe  and  agreeable,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  body.  It  might  truly  be 
added  that,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease, 
this  same  element,  water,  is  capable  of  becoming, 
accordiug  to  the  manner  and  quantity  of  its  ose, 
internally  and  externally,  an  alterative,  derivative, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic  It  is  as  a  touic  and 
stimulant,  however,  that  its  virtues  are  most 
conspicuous,  and  most  called  into  requisition  for 
the  cure  of  chronic  ailments. 

Y  rum  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  system  of 
hydropathic  medicine  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged  by  the  general  public  For  one 
thing,  the  name  of  '  water  cure,'  or  '  hydrojiathy,' 
adopted  by  Pricssnitz,  has  been  very  prejudicial,  as 
leading  to  the  false  inference  that  the  one  element 
of  water  alone  constitutes  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
the  system,  playing  the  part  of  a  panacea  for  every 
form  of  human  ailment.  Such  a  notion  has  never 
been  maintained  by  the  practitioners  of  scientific 
hydropathy,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some 
more  comprehensive  and  catholic  title,  as  that 
of  '  hygienic  medicine,'  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted.  As  it  is,  the  prejudice  against  the  system 
is  gradually  giving  way ;  it  is  no  longer  treated 
as  heresy  by  the  orthodox  profession ;  and  many 
enlightened  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
certain  classes  of  their  patients  to  hydropathic 
establishments,  and  even  subject  themselves  to 
the  treatment  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  ordinary 
medical  practice  has  of  late  years  been  towards 
the  principles  on  which  hydropathy  is  based.  A 
manifest  disposition  exists  on  the  [art  of  the  mm 
enlightened  members  of  the  profession  to  rely  much 
less  on  art  and  much  more  on  nature  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  every  type,  but  especially  those 
of  a  chronic  character,  than  was  formerly  the  case ; 
and  as  the  practitioners  of  scientific  hydropathy 
by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  drugs,  wheu  they 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  would  seem  that  a 
convergence  of  opinion  is  really  coming  about. 

Hydropathy,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
practised  in  huge  establishments,  presided  over  by 
competent  medical  men,  and  dedicated  to  a  thorough 
and  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  cure  is  founded.  There  can  he 
no  question  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. But  the  power  of  leaving  their  daily  wort 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  health,  is  what  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few ;  and  if  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment were  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  its  chosen 
retreats  in  the  country,  and  incompatible  with  the 
business  and  work  of  town-life,  it  would  he  shorn 
of  half  its  utility  as  a  remedy,  and  be  a  luxui  y  t* 
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only  the  rich  and  disengaged  could  aspire. 
But  exercise,  morning  and  evening,  can  usually  be 
bad  by  most  persona.  The  same  applies  to  the 
systematic  ana  persistent  use  of  the  oath,  to  the 
regulation  of  diet,  and  the  observance  of  early  hours. 
By  these  means,  even  without  country  air  and  other 
hygienic  adjuncts,  no  doubt  a  vast  deal  might  be 
done  both  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Towards  effecting  the  latter  object, 
at  least,  no  one  will  deny  the  immense  value  of 
hydropathy.  No  one,  having  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  can  doubt  its  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  those  habits  of  temperance,  cleanliness, 
■elf-denial,  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health,  which,  while  they  tend  so  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  go  no  less  to  secure  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  nations.  To  those  who 
wonla  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  we  may 
recommend  the  work  of  Dr  Gnlty,  entitled  The 
Water-cure  in  Chronic  Di«eu*e ;  that  of  Dr  James 
Wilson,  called  Principle*  and  Practice  of  the  Water- 
curt;  the  several  works  of  Dr  Edward  Johnson ;  and 
Dr  Lane's  treatise,  Hydropathy,  or  Hygienic  Medicine. 

HYDROPHO'BIA  (derived  from  hydSr,  water, 
and  phGtx*,  fear)  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  are 
produced  by  animal  poisons.  A  i^ruon  is  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  or  other  animal.  The  wound  gradually 
heals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  an  uncertain 
interval,  usually  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen 
months,  which  is  termed  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  following  symptoms  appear  :  The  j>atient  expe- 
riences discomfort  or  |>ain  at  the  seat  of  the  bite. 
The  cicatrix  tingles,  or  feels  stiff  or  numb  ;  some- 
times becomes  swelled  and  livid,  and  occasionally 
reopens,  and  discharges  a  peculiar  ichor.  The  morbid 
sensations  gradually  extend  from  the  original  seat 
of  injury  towards  the  trunk.  This  period  is  termed 
the  stage  of  recrudescence.  Within  a  few  hours,  or, 
at  longest,  a  very  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of 
this  local  irritation,  during  which  time  the  patient 
has  a  sense  of  general  discomfort  and  illness,  the 
specific  constitutional  symptoms  begin  to  manifest 
themselves  ;  he  complains  of  jKiin  and  stiffness 
about  the  neck  and  throat,  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do  so — often 
even  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  fluids —brings  on  a 
terrible  paroxysm  of  choking  and  sobbing  ;  and  this 
continues  for  two  or  three  days,  till  this  jiatient 
dies  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  passage  of  a  gust  I 
of  wind  across  the  face,  or  the  waving  of  a  mirror  ' 
before  the  eyes,  is  often  sufficient  to  excite  these  j 
paroxysms.  The  mental  condition  in  the  last  stage 
of  this  disease  varies  ;  the  patient  may  be  calm  aud 
tranquil ;  generally  he  is  irritable  and  apprehensive, 
and  suspicious  ;  and  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  delirium,  or  even  mania,  is  associated  with  the 
irritabUity.  Death  most  commonly  takes  place  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  specific  symptoms. 

Some  medical  writers  have  maintained  that 
hydrophobia  may  occasionally  be  spontaneously 
developed  in  man,  aa  is  undoubtedly  the  case  occa- 
sionally in  the  lower  animals  (the  dog  and  wolf,  for 
example) ;  but  even  if  this  ever  occurs,  the  instances 
are  so  extremely  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
statement,  that  in  man  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an 
animal  poison,  which  is  most  commonly  communi- 
cated by  the  bite  of  the  dog,  but  which  has  also 
been  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  wolf,  the  iackal, 
the  racoon,  and  the  cat.  The  poisonous  saliva  is 
perfectly  innocuous  when  applied  to  the  unbroken 
•kin ;  to  produce  its  effects,  there  must  be  some 
Suasion  of  the  cuticle ;  but  according  to  the  late 
ttr  Youatt,  it  may  enter  the  system  by  mere 
eon  tact  with  mucous  membranes. 
The  disease  is  said  to  liave  been  caused  by  the 


mere  scratch  of  a  cat ;  but  aa  both  cats  and  dog* 
frequently  apply  their  paws  to  their  mouths,  the 
poisonous  saliva  may  be  introduced  in  this  way  by 
the  claws. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  poison.  Is  it  immediately  taken 
into  the  system  generally,  or  does  it  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  wound  or  cicatrix  for  a  time? 
In  the  latter  case,  we  might  successfully  remove 
the  poiBon  any  time  between  the  infliction  of  the 
bite  and  the  tieriod  of  recrudescence  ;  and  that  the 
poison  is  thus  locally  retained  seems  more  than 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  period  morbid 
phenomena  of  various  kinds  exhibit  themselves  at 
the  seat  of  the  wound,  and  that  these  phenomena 
are  speedily  followed  by  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
phobia, for  there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of 
recovery  on  record.  The  most  distressing  symptoms 
may,  however,  lie  alleviated  by  chloroform,  opiates, 
the  hot-air  bath,  &c.  But  although  the  disease 
cannot  be  cured,  its  development  may  be  prevented 
by  the  early  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part, 
provided  the  situation  of  the  bite  allows  of  the 
free  use  of  the  knife,  •  If,'  says  Dr  Watson,  'the 
injury  be  so  deep  or  extensive,  or  so  situated  that 
you  cannot  remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
cut  away  what  you  can  ;  then  wash  the  wound 
thoroughly  and  for  some  hours  together,  by  means 
of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  which  may  Iks  poured 
from  a  tea  kettle  ;  place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass 
from  time  to  time  over  the  exposed  wound  ;  and 
finally  apply  to  every  point  of  it  a  pencil  of  lunar 
caustic.  If  you  cannot  bring  the  solid  caustic  into 
contact  with  every  part,  you  had  better  make  use 
of  some  liquid  eschamtic  ;  strong  nitric  acid,  for 
example.'  Early  excision  is  the  only  sure  preven- 
tive, but  if,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  has  been 
omitted  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
reasons  already  given  regarding  the  probable  latency 
of  the  poison,  to  cut  out  the  wound  at  any  period 
before  symptoms  of  recrudescence  appear.  The 
reason  why  manv  neglect  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  excision  probably  is,  that  hydrophobia  by  no 
means  follows,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal.  John  Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an 
instance  in  which,  of  twenty-one  jiereons  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  one  alone  was  infected.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  evidence  that  of  ono  hundred  and 
fourteen  persons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  wolves, 
sixty-seven,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  victims  to 
this  disease.  Although  we  have  no  very  trustworthy 
evidence  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
do  escafie  the  disease,  even  without  taking  any 
precaution.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  virus  is 
probably  removed  by  the  teeth  passing  through  the 
clothes. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  dog  or  other 
animal  whose  bite  causes  hydrophobia,  is  considered 
under  Rabies. 

HYDROPHYLLA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  containing  about  80  known 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  parts  of 
America.  None  of  them  are  of  importance  for  any 
use  to  which  they  are  applied,  although  Hyilro- 
jJiyllum  Canadense  has  been  reputed  in  North 
America  a  remedy  for  snake  bites,  and  the  leaves 
of  H.  Virffinicum,  or  Shawanese  Salad,  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  both  raw  and  boiled  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  favourite  ornaments  of  our  flower-borders, 
particularly  different  species  of  N  etnophila.  The 
order  includes  some  small  trees  and  bushes  as  well 
as  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  often  hispid,  like 
the  finraginuc  ~ 
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Fig.  L 


H  TP  POST  AT  ICS  treats  of  the  eqiiUibrium  of 
liquids,  and  of  their  pressures  on  the  walls  of  vessels 
containing  them  ;  the  science  depends  on  the  M  ay 
in  which  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  form  a  mass 
under  the  action  of  gravity  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, the  latter  of  which  is  so  modi  lied  in  liquids 
as  to  give  them  their  state  of  liquidity.  WhUe 
the  particle*  of  a  liquid  cohere,  they  are  free  to 
slide  11(111,1  one  another  without  the  least  apparent 
friction  ;  and  it  is  this  perfect  mobility  that  gives 
them  the  mechanical  properties  considered  in 
hydrostatics. 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated : 
WHEN  A  PRESSURE  18  EXERTED  ON  ANY  PART  OF  THE 
BURFACE  OF  A  LIQUID,  THAT  PRESSURE  IS  TRANS- 
MITTED UNDIMINISHED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  MASS, 

AND  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS.  Most  of  the  other  propo- 
sitions of  hydrostatics  are  only  different  forms  or 
direct  consequences  of  this  truth.  This  is  a  physical 
axiom,  but  its  truth  may  be  cxiwrimentally  proved. 
Suppose  a  close  box  B  hlled  with  water,  and  having 
a  tube  a  inserted  into  the  upper  cover,  of  an  inch  in 
and  with  a  plug  or  piston  fitting  into  it  If 

the  piston  a  is  now 
pressed  down  upon  the 
water  with  a  force 
equal  to  a  pound  weight, 
the  water,  being  unable 
to  escape,  will  react 
upon  the  piston  with 
the  same  force ;  but  it 
obviously  will  not  press 
more  against  a  than 
against  any  other  part 
of  the  box,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with 
the  force  of  a  pound.  If,  then,  there  is  another  tube 
inserted  in  any  part  of  the  box  with  a  plug  of  the 
same  area,  as  at  6,  it  will  require  a  force  of  a  pound 
to  keep  this  plug  in  its  place.  (We  leave  out  of 
account  at  present  the  pressure  upon  b  arising  from 
the  Wright  of  the  water  in  the  box  above  it,  and  con- 
sider only  the  pressure  propagated  by  the  forcing 
down  of  "the  plug  a.)  However  many  plugs  of  the 
Bame  size  there  were,  each  would  be  pressed  out 
with  the  same  force  of  a  pound  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  large  plug  of  four  times  the  area,  as  at  c,  it  would 
be  pressed  out  with  a  force  of  four  pounds.  We  have 
only,  then,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  piston  e  to 
obtain  any  multiplication  of  the  force  exerted  at  a. 
If  the  area  of  c  is  1000  inches,  that  of  a  lieing  one 
inch,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  a  becomes  a 
pressure  of  1000  pounds  on  c ;  and  if  we  make  the 
pressure  on  a  one  ton,  that  on  e  will  lie  1000  tons. 

This  seemingly  wonderful  mul- 
tiplication of  power  has  received 
the  name  of  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  what  takes 
place  in  the  lever,  when  one 
pound  on  the  long  arm  is 
made  to  balance  100  pounds  on 
the  short  arm. 

If  the   pressure   we  have 
supposed  exerted  on  the  piston 
a  arose  from  a  pound  of  water 
poured  into  the  tube  above  it,  it 
would  continue  the  same  though 
B  the  piston  were  removed.  The 
pound  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
then  pressing  with  its  whole 
weight  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  box — 
downwards,  sidewise,  and  upwards.    The  apparatus 
called  the  hydrostatic  bellows  act*  on  this  principle 
(see  tig.  2).    It  consists  of  two  stout  circular  boards 
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connected  together  by  leather  in  the  manner  of  i 
bellows,  B.  The  tube  A  is  connected  with  the 
interior  ;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  upi*-r  board, 
and  pouring  water  into  the  tube,  may  lift  himself  tip. 
If  the  area  of  the  upper  board  is  1000  times  that 
of  the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will 
8up|H>rt  1000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Hydraulic  Press  (q.  v.)  de|>enda 

1.  Equilibrium  of  Lupiids. — After  this  explan- 
ation of  the  fundamental  properties  of  liquids, 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions 
of  fluid  equilibrium  which  directly  flow  from  it. 
(1.)  £ver>'  molecule  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited 
by  equal  and  contrary  pressures  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  is  a  corollary  from  liquid  mobility. 
(2.)  The  upper  molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are, 
free,  must  form  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the 
impressed  force.  The  truth  of  this  will  sufficiently 
a  pi  tear  from  the  proof,  that  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  at  rest  under  gravity  must  be  what  is  called 
horizontal.  It  can  be  shewn  to  be  a 
pf  the  primary  proj 
of  'pressing  equally  in 
directions.'  For  let  da  and 
ch  be  vertical  lines,  or 
lines  in  the  direction  of 
gravity ;  and  ab  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  direction, 
or  horizoutaL  A  particle  of 
the  liquid  at  a  is  pressed  by 
the  column  of  particles  above 
it  from  a  to  d ;  and  the  like 
is  the  case  at  b.  Now,  siuco 
the  liquid  is  at  rest,  these 
pressures  must  be  equal ;  for 
if  the  pressure  at  b,  for  in* 
stance,  were  greater  than  at  a,  there  would  be  s 
flow  of  the  water  from  a  towards  6.  It  follows  that 
the  line  ad  is  equal  to  6c,  and  hence  that  <k  u 
parallel  to  ab,  and  therefore  horizontal.  The  same 
might  be  proved  of  any  two  points  in  the  surface ; 
therefore  the  whole  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

2.  Pressure  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces,—  The  general 
proposition  on  this  point  may  lie  stated  thus  :  The 
pressure  of  a  liquid  on  any  surface  iinmersnt  in  it,  is 
equal  to  the  weiij/U  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose 
base  is  the.  surface  pressed,  and  whose  height  ts  the 
'perpendicular  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  surface,  below  the  surface  of  the  liquul.  See 
article  Centre  of  Pressure.  The  pressure  thns 
exerted  is  independent  of  the  shape  or  size  of  tbs 
vessel  or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 

3.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation. — As  a  consequence 
of  the  proposition  regarding  the  pressure  of  liquids 
on  surfaces,  it  can  be  shewn  that  when  a  wilid  body 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it  loses  as  much  weight  as 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid  weighs.  It  follow-* 
that,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  solid 

have  equal  weights,  the  solid  will  1  all  its  weight, 

or  will  remain  in  the  liquid  wherever  it  is  put :  if  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  more  than  oue  of  the 
solid,  the  solid  will  not  oulv  lose  all  its  weight, 

I  but  will  rise  up,  and  that  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
difference ;  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  less 
than  one  of  the  solid,  the  solid  will  lose  weight,  but 

,  will  sink. 

J  When  a  solid  swims,  or  rises  and 
floats  on  the  surface  nt  a  liquid, 

the  next  problem  of  hydrostatics 

is  to  determine  how  much  of  it 

will  be  below  the  surface.  We 

have  already  seen  that  any  solid 
|  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upward  with 

a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

water  whose  room  it  occupies, 
j  Now,  a  floating  body  must  be  prised  up  with  a 
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force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  otherwise  it  would 
sink  lower;  hence,  a  floating  body  displaces  U$  OWN 
uright  nf  the  liquid.  A  solid,  as  AB  in  fig  4,  sinks 
until  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  B  immersed 
would  contain  an  amouut  of  water  equal  iu  weight 
to  the  whole  solid  AB 

As  the  buoyancy  <>f  a  body  thus  de|>ends  on  the 
relation  Wtween  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  liquid,  the  snmelmdy  will  lie  more 
or  less  buoyant,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  piece  of  wood 
that  ninks  a  foot  in  water,  will  sink  barely  an  inch 
in  mercury.  Mercury  baovs  up  even  iron.  Also  a 
body  which  would  sink  of  itself,  is  buoyed  up  by 
attaching  to  it  a  lighter  body ;  the  bulk  is  thus 
increased  without  pro|»ortionally  increasing  the 
Weight  This  is  the  principle  of  life- preservers  of 
all  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances  may  be  made 
to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them  dis- 
place more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.    A  flat 

1>late  of  iron  sinks  ;  the  same  plate,  made  concave 
ike  a  cup  or  boat,  floats.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
buoyant  projierty  of  liquids  is  independent  of  their 
depth  or  expanse,  if  there  lie  only  enough  to 
surround  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of  water  might 
be  made  to  ltear  up  a  l»ody  of  a  ton  weight ;  a  ship 
floats  as  high  in  a  small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 

4.  St<tbtlity  of  Floating  Bod  it*.—  Conceive  abd 
(fig.  5)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned  solid, 


but  unchanged  in  bulk  ;  it  will  evidently  remain  at 
rest,  as  if  it  were  still  liquid.  Its  weight  may  be 
represented  by  the  force  eg,  acting  on  its  centre  of 
gravity  c ;  but  that  force  is  balanced  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
under  surface  ;  therefore,  the  resultant  of  all  these 
t  li  in.  lit  iry  pressures  must  ]•<■  a  force,  6ft,  exa.-tlv 
equ  il  and  opposite  to  eg,  ami  acting  on  the  same 
point  c,  for  if  it  acted  on  any  other  point,  the  body 
would  not  he  at  rest.  Now,  whatever  other  body  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  we  suppose  substituted  for 
the  mass  of  solid  water  abd,  the  supporting  pres- 
sure or  buoyancy  of  the  water  around  it  must  be 
the  same ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  when  a  body  is 
immersed  hi  a  liquid,  the  buoyant  pressure  is  a  force 
equal  to  thr  weight  of  the.  liquid  dLtplaetl,  and  having 
its  point  of  application  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
space  from  which  the  liquid  is  displaced.  This  point 
mav  l>e  called  the  centre  of  buounncu. 

We  may  siqqxwe  that  the  space  abd  is  occupied 
by  the  immerse*  1  j«wt  of  a  floating  body  arbd  (fig.  5). 

The  supporting  force,  cb,  is  still  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case,  and  acts  at  c,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water; 
the  weight  of  the  body  must  also  l>e  the 
same  ;  but  its  point  of  application  is  now 
tf,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  When  the  body  is  floating  at  rest 
or  in  a  state  of  cquiiibriuin,  this  point 
must  evidently  l>e  in  the  same  vertical 
hue  with  c ;  for  if  the  tw  o  forces  were  in 
the  position  of  Gft,  e  g  (fig.  6),  they  would  tend  to 
make  the  body  roll  over.   The  line  passing  through 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  Dody  and  tht 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  is  called 
the  axis  of  flotation. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  said  to  be 
staljle,  when,  nu  suffering  a  slight  displacement,  it 
tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  conditions 
of  stability  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
ponying  figures.    Fig.  7  represents  a  body  floating 


in  equilibrium,  G  l»eing  its  centre  of  gravity,  B  its 
centre  of  buoyancy,  ami  AGB  the  axis  of  flotation, 
which  is  of  course  vertical.  In  fig.  8  the  same  laxly 
is  represented  as  pushed  or  drawn  slightly  from  the 
iierpendicular.  The  shajie  of  the  immersed  portion 
being  now  altered,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  no 
longer  in  the  axis  of  figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  B. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  fine  of  direction  of  the 
upward  pressure — that  is,  a  vertical  lino  through  B 
—  meets  the  axis  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  at 
M,  the  tendency  of  the  two  forces  is  to  bring  the 
axis  into  it*»  original  position,  and  in  that  case,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet 
the  axis  below  G.  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis 
further  and  further  from  the  vertical,  until  the  body 
get  into  mime  new  position  of  equilibrium.  There  it 
still  another  case  ;  the  line  of  support  or  buoyancy 
may  meet  the  axis  in  0,  and  then  the  two  forces 
counteract  one  another,  and  the  body  remains  in 
any  position  in  which  it  is  put ;  this  is  called  indif- 
ferent equilibrium.  In  a  floating  cylinder  of  wood, 
for  instance,  B  is  always  right  under  G,  in  whatever 
way  the  cylinder  is  turned.  When  the  angles  through 
which  a  floating  Iwdy  is  made  to  roll  are  small,  the 
]»oint  M  is  nearly  constant  It  is  called  the  meta- 
centre;  and  its  fioeition  may  be  calculated  for  ft 
body  of  given  weight  and  dimensions.  In  the  con- 
st met ;i  hi  and  lading  of  ships,  it  is  an  object  to  have 
the  centre  of  gravity  as  low  as  jiossiblc,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  always  below  the  mctacentre.  With 
this  view,  heavy  materials,  iu  the  shape  of  ballast, 
are  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  heaviest  portions 
of  the  cargo  are  stou.-d  low  in  the  hold.  See 
Specivic  Gravity  and  Areometer. 

HYDKOSULPHURIC  ACID  (HS),  known 
also  as  Sulphurrttrd  Hydrogen,  Sulphydric  Acid,  and 
Hydro! hionic  Acid,  is  a  natural  gaseous  constituent 
of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Aix-la-Cha]telle  in  Germany,  Bareges  in  France, 
Abano  in  Italy,  ami  Harrogate  in  hngland,  and  is 
evolved  from  furaaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed 
spontaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters 
are  undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in 
stagnant  sewers  and  cess-pools,  and  in  waters 
charged  with  organic  matter  and  sulphates,  espe- 
cially sulphate  of  lime. 

There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas, 
which  is  very  extensively  used  in  laboratory 
operations.  The  following  is  that  which  is  most 
commonly  employed.  Sulphide  (the  old  sulphuret) 
of  iron,  in  small  fragments,  is  placed  in  a  bottle, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Water  is  decom- 
posed, its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  sulphur  of 
the  sulphide  to  form  hydrosulphurio  acid,  which 
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escaiws  as  a  gas,  while  its  oxygen  enters  into 
combination  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO),  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  reaction  is  1 
expressed  by  the  equation  : 

BulnhM.         tujphorte  *clA  Hjdiwjtohorlo      gulph.tc  oflron. 

of  Iron.  r  A' t  1. 

FeS    +    HO.SO,     =       H8     +    FeO,SO,  | 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas  of  a 
strong  and  very  nauseous  odour,  resembling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  con- 
densed into  two  volumes,  which  form  its  combin- 
ing measure.  It  is  about  seventeen  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen.  By  pressure,  it  is  liquefied,  and 
by  the  additional  application  of  cold,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  form  (see  Gases).  Water 
dissolves,  at  59°,  3  23  volumes  of  this  gas,  but  the 
solution  soon  becomes  milky  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com-  < 
bining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur  i 
being  precipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  water 
and  sidphurous  acid,  and,  generally,  a  deposit  of 
sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  ana  forms 
one  of  the  hydracids.  Although  a,  feeble  acid,  it 
combines  readily  with  bases. 

Its  use  as  a  reagent  is  dependent  on  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  sulphides  which  it  forms  with 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
thrown  down  from  solutions  as  precipitates  with 
characteristic  colours.  Thus  the  gas,  or  a  watery 
solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  precipitate  with  the 
compounds  of  antimony— while  with  those  of  arsenic 
it  gives  a  yellow — with  those  of  lead  and  of  silver, 
a  black — and  with  those  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate. 

The  air  of  a  room  slightly  impregnated  with  this 
gas  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  but  a  small 

Jiuantity  of  the  undduted  gas  inspired  produces 
aintness,  and  its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate 
proportion,  was  found  by  Thenard  to  prove  fatal — 
birds  perishing  in  air  which  contained  ,.',--th,  and  a 
dog  in  air  containing  ^th  part  of  this  gas.  Its 
poisonous  effects  are  best  counteracted  by  the  inhal- 
ation of  very  diluted  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed 
in  the  folds  of  a  napkin  moistened  with  vinegar. 

A  very  minute  trace  of  this  gas  may  be  detected 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over  the  vessel 
or  ajierture — as,  for  instance,  over  an  opening  in 
a  drain — from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If 
it  be  present,  a  more  or  less  black — often  only  a 
brown — tint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

HYDROTHO'R A  X  (derived  from  AvrfJr,  water, 
and  thorax,  the  chest)  is  the  term  applied  to  dropsi- 
cal collections  in  the  Pleura  (q.  v.),  a  closed  serous 
sac  enveloping  the  lung  on  either  side.  When  it 
exists  to  any  extent,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on 
the  lungs  impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
them,  and  occa»:,<ns  difficulty  of  breathing,  lividity 
of  countenance,  &c  ;  and  more  or  less  drojiey  in  the 
face,  ankles,  Ac.,  soon  appears.  ,  The  physical  signs 
by  which  the  disease  can  be  detected  are  too  purely 
professional  for  these  pages. 

The  causes  of  hydrotnorax  are  various.  It  may 
depend  u]ton  inflammation  of  the  secreting  mem- 
brane, or  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  With  regard  to 
treatment  when  the  disease  seems  to  depend  upon 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  great  advantage  may 
often  be  derived  from  occasional  cupping  and 
repeated  blistering.  The  most  ;>opular  internal 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  squill  and  either  calomel 
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or  blue  pill,  which  must  be  continued  till  slight 
symptoms  of  salivation  manifest  themselves. 

HYDROZO'A.   See  Zoophytes. 

HYERES.  or  H1ERES,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Var,  is  situated  three  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  eight  miles  east  of 
Toulon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  ii 
therefore  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners  suffering 
from  chest  or  nervous  com- 
plaints. Near  the  coast  lie 
the  lies  d'Hicres,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Stwchades, 
which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  military  garrisons  of  a 
few  forts,  are  uninhabited. 
Here,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  the  season  seems  an 
eternal  spring. 

HYGIEI'A— in  the  classi- 
cal mythology,  the  goddess 
of  Health  —  the  daughter  of 
/Bsculapius.  She  was  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  important 
cities,  and  in  works  of 
art  is  usually  represented 
as  a  blooming  virgin,  with 
a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
health,  which  drinks  from 
a  cup  held  in  her  h 
Hyoima  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  newly-discovered  Planetoids  (q.  v.). 

HYGROMETER  (Gr.  hmro*,  moist,  mrtrvn, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  earlier  forms 
of  hygrometer  depended  upon  the  property  possessed 
by  some  substances  of  readily  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  being  thereby  changed  in  dimen- 
sions or  in  weight  Of  this  kind  was  the  hair 
hygrometer  of  Saussurc,  in  which  a  hair,  which 
expands  and  contracts  in  length  according  as  the  air 
is  more  or  less  moist,  was  made  to  move  an  index ; 
a  similar  instrument  was  the  whalebone  hygrometer 
of  Deluc ;  but  as  other  causes  as  well  as  moisture 
affect  such  instruments,  they  afford  no  accurate 
indications.  The  most  perfect  hygrometer,  theo- 
retically, is  that  of  J.  F.  Daniell  (q*.  v.).  It  consists 
of  two  bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  tube,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  and  enclosing  a  thermometer, 
together  with  some  ether  and  vaiiour  of 
air  having  been  expelled. 
The  bulb,  A,  is  covered 
with  muslin,  and  a  is 
either  blackened  or 
coated  with  metal.  The 
observer's  hand  is  placed 
for  a  short  time  on  b,  to 
drive  the  ether  into  a, 
leaving  b  and  the  tube 
filled  with  vapour  of 
ether.  A  little  ether  is 
then  dropped  from  a 
flask,  of  the  form  e, 
on  the  muslin-covered 
bulb ;  evaporation  in* 
stantly  takes  place,  and 

produces  a  cooling  of  6,  which  condenses  the 
vapour  inside ;  a  fresh  evaporation  from  a  tills 
the  vacuum,  which  is  again  condensed  by  dropping 
ether  on  b,  and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the 
temperature  of  a  is  so  reduced  by  snccessiv* 
evaporations  (see  Evaporation),  that  dfU  be^mt 
to  be  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  at 
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the  instant  this  occurs,  tho  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  two  thermometers  is  accurately  noted,  the 
one  giving  the  dew-point  temperature,  and  tho  other 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  actual  quantity 
of  moisture  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  can 
now  be  readily  found  from  the  following  empirical 

formula :  weight  of  moisture  in  grains  =        "  x  p ; 

where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  observation,  ana  p  (found  from  tables)  the 
elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  The  evident  defects  of  this  instru- 
ment are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  operation,  so  that 
no  time  is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  and 
thermometer  to  come  to  the  same  temperature, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  dew-point  is  given  higher 
than  it  actually  is ;  secondly,  its  costliness,  owing 
to  the  great  consumption  of  ether ;  and,  thirdly, 
it-s  uselcssness  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  ether  in  a  fluid  state. 
Daniell's  hygrometer  was  used  at  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory, Greenwich,  from  1840— the  commencement  of 
meteorological  oliservations — till  1847,  wheu  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the 
Wkt  and  Dry  Bclb  Thermometers.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  thermometers— one  of  ordinary 
construction,  which  serves  to  give  the  temi>erature 
of  tho  air  ;  the  other  has  its  bulb  covered  with 
a  piece  of  muslin  or  other  similar  material,  to 
which  is  attached  an  absort>ent  wick,  communi- 
cating with  a  vessel  of  rain-water,  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  muslin  is  kept  constantly  wet.  Tho 
evaporation  from  the  muslin,  and  consequent  cooling 
of  the  bulb,  being  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  ;  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the 
two  thermometers  will  be  greatest  when  the  air 
is  driest,  and  zero  when  it  is  completely  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  each 
of  the  thermometers  l>eing  found,  the  clastic  force 
of  vapour  at  the  dew-point  is  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Dr  Apjohn  (Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal 
Irish  Acad.,  1840): 

the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermo- 
meter is  al>ove,  and  the  second  when  it  is  below, 
the  freezing-{)oint  (32°).  In  these  formidre,  F  is 
the  clastic  torce  of  vapour  at  tho  dew-point ;  d,  the 
hygrometric  depression,  or  depression  of  the  dew- 
point  ;  A,  the  height  of  the  barometer.  After  F 
has  been  determined,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  be  found  as  before.  (In  these 
calculations,  the  Hyipvmctric  Tablet  of  Mr  Glaisher 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use.) 

HY'KSHOS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  dynasty, 
generally  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings,  derived 
from  Ayr,  a  ruler,  and  shot,  a  shepherd  ;  or,  according 
to  another  version,  from  hyk,  a  captive,  and  aAo*,  a 
shepherd.  According  to  Josephus  and  African  us, 
they  consisted  of  six  or  eight  kings,  named  (1), 
8alatis,  Silitis.'or  Saites,  who  reigned  19 or  15 years; 
(2),  Boon,  Banon,  or  Bnon,  who  reigned  43  or  44 ; 
(.1),  Apochnas,  Apachnan,  or  Pachnas,  who  reigned 
36  or  61  years ;  (4),  Apophis,  Aphosis,  who  reigned  61 ; 
(5),  Anas,  or  A  nan,  who  reigned  50;  (6),  Archies, 
who  reigned  49 ;  (7)»  Assis,  or  Asseth,  who  reigned 
AO  years  and  2  months  ;  and  (8),  Apobis,  who  reigned 
61  years.  The  greatest  discrepancy  exists  in 
the  names  and  their  arrangement,  and  as  to  the 
-tstal  number  of  years  of  the  dynasty.  Manetho, 
according  to  Josephus,  states  that  they  reigned  511 
years,  but  the  total  of  the  reigns  he  cites  amounts 
to  only  259  yean  10  months ;  while  African  us 
makes  their  duration  284  years,  and  Eusebius  103. 
African  us  makes  the  Shepherds  consist  of  the. 


15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties,  and  to  have  ruled 
953  years,  but  only  gives  the  names  and  reigns  <>* 
|  one,  which  be  calls  tlie  15th  ;  while  Eusebius  makes 
I  them  more  correctly  the  17th  dynasty.  Tbey  are 
stated  in  the  Egyptian  annals  to  have  been  a  race  of 
conquerors  sprung  from  tho  East,  who,  under  Salatis, 
their  first  king,  took  Memphis,  anil  rendered  tribu- 
tary the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  fortified  the  city  of 
Avaris,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubastitc  arm  of  the  Nil*, 
where  he  maintained  a  garrison  of  240,000  soldiers. 
Their  oppression,  however,  drove  the  Egyptians 
to  revolt,  and  under  Taakan,  the  predecessor  of 
Aahmes  or  Amasis  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  a  reli- 
gious quarrel  about  the  temples  of  Ra  or  the  sun, 
and  of  Set,  the  god  of  the  H..  seems  to  have  com- 
menced, when  a  long  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
under  Aahmes,  with  the  siege  of  Avaris,  and  a  king 
who  is  called  Misphraguiuthosis,  supposed  to  be 
a  Thothmes,  finally  drove  them  out  1  ne  monument 
of  an  officer,  named  Aahmes-Penneben,  at  El  Kab, 
recountsthis  siege  and  his  exploits.  Finally,  according 
to  Manetho,  they  departed  under  treaty.  The  great 
interest  attaching  to  the  H.  is.  that  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  Hebrews,  or  supposed  to  be  the 
monarchs  under  whom  Joseph  entered  Egypt,  by  tho 
old  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  monuments  and  the 
papyrus  of  Turin,  in  which  portions  of  their  names 
occur  in  the  list  of  the  kings,  they  bear  the  full 
titles  of  monarchs,  although  the  j»pyri  state  that 
there  were  no  kings  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and 
that  Taakan  was  only  himself  a  hek,  or  prince  of 
the  south.  The  H.,  on  a  contemporary  inscription 
remaining  at  El  Kab,  are  called  Mena,  or  Shepherds. 
The  H.  were  by  no  means  the  devastating  conquerors 
described  by  the  historian.  They  entered  Egypt,  it 
apiiears  from  the  monuments,  about  the  14th  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  and  were  content  with  inscribing  their 
names  and  titles  on  the  monuments  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  name  of  Appapus  having  l>oen  found 
on  a  colossus  of  Sebakhetp  II L  of  the  13th  dynasty, 
and  on  that  of  a  king  of  the  14th  dynasty  at  San. 
Traces  of  that  of  Saites  or  Salatis  have  been  also 
found  at  Tel-Mokdam  or  Oynopolis.  The  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  amongst  authors 
as  to  their  race  and  origin.  Josephus  calls  them 
Hebrews  or  Arabs ;  the  Syncellus,  Phoenician 
shepherds.  1'hey  have  also  been  supitosed  to  be 
Idunueans,  Ishmaelites,  or  Scythians.  Their  physi- 
ognomy seems  to  indicate  a  Semitic  origin,  while 
their  worship  of  Set  connects  them  with  the 
Khita,  a  people  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the 
confines  of  Mesopotamia.  The  names  of  the  kings 
exhibit  no  foreign  peculiarities ;  some  are  purely 
Egyjitian.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  H.  dominion, 
the  most  conflicting  opinions  have  prevailed  amongst 
scholars.  Bunsen  makes  their  rule  end  1639  B.C.; 
Lepsius,  1842  B.C  Placing,  however,  the  discovered 
date  of  Thothmes  III.,  1445  B.C.,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  close  of  H,  dominion  must  have  ended  about 
1500  a  c 

Bunsen.  Egitjtta  Place,  vol.  iL  pp.  405,  578; 
Lepsius,  KOmgnbufh ;  Boikh,  Manetho,  p.  '231 ;  De 
Verria,  Rev.  Arch.  (1861),  vol  iv.  p.  249;  Marietta, 
Rev.  Airh.  (1861),  voL  iii.  pp.  97,  247,  337. 

HYL^OSAU'RUS  (Gr.  forest-lizard),  a  huge 
dinosaurian  reptile,  found  in  the  Wealden  strata  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Fragments  of  different  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  sufficient  to  give  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  affinities  and  great  size  of 
this  reptile.  The  bones  of  the  head  have  not  yet 
been  observed  ;  its  teeth  were  comparatively  small, 
and  close  set ;  they  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
vegetable  eater.  The  body  was  broader  than  high, 
and  terminated  in  a  long  slender  flexible  tail ;  the 
liml»s  were  relatively  short ;  the  skin  was  covered 
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Wing  of  Honey  Bee 


thin  angular  bony  tpine*  extended  down  the  hack, 
and  formed  a  serrated  dermal  crest,  like  the  horny 
spines  of  the  modern  iguana.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  a  length  of  26  feet  The  rv mains  of 
only  one  species  have  been  found;  it  has  been 
named  H.  Otceni. 

HYMEN,  or  HYMEN -ff  US,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  the  god  of  marriage  ;  but  originally,  the 
word  seems  to  have  denoted  only  the  nridal-song 
which  was  sung  by  the  comjiaiiions  of  the  bride  as 
she  went  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom-  The  god  H.  is  first  mentioned  by 
Sappho.  The  legends  concerning  him  are  various ; 
but  he  is  generally  said  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
some  one  of  the  Muses.  He  is  represented  as  a  boy 
with  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a  bridal-torch  and  a  veil  in  his  hands. 

HYMENCPTERA  (Gr.  membrane-winged),  an 
order  of  insects,  containing  a  very  great  number  of 
species,  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
class,  and  of  which  some,  as  ants  and  bees,  are 
singularly  interesting  and  important  They  have 
the  mouth  furnished  with  mandibles  for  cutting  and 
tearing,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  adapted 
for  suction,  aud  are  generally  narrow  and  elongated, 
often  united  into  a  kind  of  prol>oseis,  as  in  bees. 
Sre  Bke.  The  antennas  are  generally  slender,  but 
often  exhibit  differences  in  the  sexes  of  the  same 
species.  The  wings  are  four 
in  number,  the  first  pair  larger 
than  the  second,  the  wings  of 
the  same  side  united  in  night 
by  little  hooka  The  wings, 
when  at  rest  are  laid  one  over 
another  horizontally  over  the 
body.  The  wings  are  entirely 
m-mhrnnous,  rrt  reticulated  as  in  tlie  Xeuroptera, 
but  with  comparatively  few  nervures,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  so  constant  in  the  whole  order, 
that  particular  names  have  been  given  to  them  and 
to  the  spaces  between  them,  and  their  diversities 
have  been  made  use  of  in  classification.  The 
wings  are  wanting  in  the  imperfectly  developed 
females  (natters)  of  some.  Besides  the  ordinary 
eyes,  all  the  H.  have  three  small  simple  (or  atfm- 
matk)  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  alslnrnou 
is  generally  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender 
pedicle.  The  abdomen  of  the  females  is  generally 
furnished  with  an  organ  capable  of  being  protruded, 
but  for  different  purposes  in  different  sections  of 
the  order,  it  being  in  some  of  the  hyraenopterous 
tribes  an  ovi|>ositor  or  borer,  and  in  others  a 
sting.  The  H.  in  their  perfect  state  generally 
feed  on  honey,  but  some  of  them  prey  on  other 
insects,  which  are  the  food  of  the  larvai  of  a  greater 
number ;  whilst  the  larva;  of  some  feed  on  various 
vegetable  substances.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
insects  of  this  order  are  perfect ;  the  larvte  are 
generally— although  not  in  all  the  families — desti- 
tute of  feet :  the  puna?  take  no  food.  The  H.  are 
remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of  the  trachete  or  air- 
tul>e8  into  vesicles,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the 
respiratory  system.  The  instincts,  and  even  apparent 
intelligence,  displayed  by  some  of  tbem— particu- 
larly the  social  kinds,  which  live  in  communities- 
have  excited  admiration  from  the  earliest  times.— 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections — Terdtrantin, 
having  an  ovipositor;  and  Aeuleala,  having  a  poison- 
reservoir  and  sting.  To  the  former  Wong  saw- 
fliea,  gall-fliea,  ichneumons,  &c  ;  to  the  latter  "belong 

HYMETTUS,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  called 
Trelo  Vouni,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Athens, 
and  famous  among  the  ancients  fo  ~  its  honey  and 
its  marble.    The  honey  still  retains  its  reputation. 


HYMX,  a  canticle  of  praise  or  of  prayer  address  1 
to  the  divine  honour.  The  word  in  its  stnet 
acceptation  supposes  a  certain  metrical  structure, 
or  at  least  some  kind  of  rhythmical  cadence. 
The  use  of  hymns  dates  from  the  earliest  davt 
of  Christianity  (Matt  xxvi  30;  CoL  iil  16); 
but  our  information  as  to  the  hymns  of  the 
early  ages,  and  still  more  as  to  their  authors,  is 
extremely  imperfect  The  Tt  Drum  is  variously 
|  ascribed  to  St  Ambrose,  St  Hilary,  to  Ahumiitu, 
and  to  a  monk  named  Sissabui  To  Pradentiiu, 
with  greater  certainty,  arc  assigned  the  Hymn  of 
Holy  Innocent*,  ScUvele  Flore*  Martyrum,  and  the 
Ales  Diet  Xuntiu*.  Even  the  names  of  the  author* 
of  the  more  modern  hymns  are  often  involved  in 
mystery  ;  but  some  of  the  most  esteemed  hymns 
are  known  as  the  productions  of  Sedulius,  <J 
Fortunatus,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  of  St  Ik-marl, 
and  St  Thomas.  The  numWr  of  hymn-writers  in 
the  modern  languages  is  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  iiossibility  of  any  enumeration.  The  most  com- 
plete modern  collection  of  medieval  Latin  hymns 
is  M one's  Hi/mni  Latini  Medii  JCviy  3  vols.  8va 
Friburg,  18.% 

HYOSCY'AMUS.    See  Henbaxe. 


HYPA'TIA,  daughter  of  Theon,  an 
and  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school  in  that  city,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  She  was  equally 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and  h<r 
tragic  fate.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  exhibit*! 
an  amazing  intelligence,  in  consequence  of  which, 
her  father,  one  of  the  most  erudite  savrms  of  Ins 
time,  resolved  to  give  her  genius  a  thoroughly 
philosophic  culture.  She  succeeded  her  father  in 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Alexandria ;  ami  the 
fame  of  her  lectures  drew  round  ber  student* 
from  all  i»arts  of  the  East  where  the  influence  of 
Greek  thought  and  knowledge  was  felt  H.  seems 
to  have  been  worthy  of  the  lofty  etdogies  she  hai 
received.  Amid  the  widespread  corruptions  of  Alex- 
andria, she  lived  as  spotless  as  a  vestal ;  and  if 
her  teaching  was  not  one  that  could  lay  a  strom; 
hand  on  the  vices  of  heathenism,  and  arrest  their 
course,  it  was  at  least  sufficient  not  only  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  pollution,  but  also  to  inspire  her 
with  a  love  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  tliat  was 
Christian  in  its  spirit  and  earnestness,  if  heathen 
in  its  form  and  limitations.  The  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria were  proud  of  her ;  and  such  reliance  was 
placed  on  her  judgment  and  sagacity,  that  the 
magistrates  used  frequently  to  consult  her  on  impor- 
tant cases.  Among  those  who  were  nmst  intimate 
with  her  was  Orestes,  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this 
time,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril  iq.  v.).  s 
fierce  hater  of  heathens  and  heretics.  Detesting 
Orestes,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  no  true  Chris- 
tian, and  who  had  drawn  up  an  accusation  against 
him  for  exciting  a  tumult,  he  soon  cast  an  evil  eye 
on  H.,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  Satanic  enchantress, 
and  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  reconciliation  with 
the  prefect  His  hatred  communicated  itself  to  tie 
lower  clergy,  and  especially  to  certain  savage  monks 
from  the  Nitrian  deserts,  who,  headed  by  one  Pet-r, 
a  reader,  attacked  H.  in  the  streets  as  she  was 
returning  from  her  lecture-room.  The  maiden  was 
dragged  from  her  chariot  hurried  to  the  Ca-sariau 
Church,  where  she  was  stripped  naked,  and  munlem! 
with  tiles,  after  which  she  was  torn  to  pieves,  and 
her  limbs  carried  to  a  place  called  Cinaxon,  aud 
there  burned  to  ashes,  415  A.  r>. 

HYPERESTHE  SIA  (derived  from  hyper,  ovw. 
and  awtfttins,  a  sensation)  include  those  affection* 
which  have  this  property  in  common  —  viz.,  as 
exalted  irritability  and  increased  irritation  of  ta» 
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Hyperesthesia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is 
manifested  by  pain  in  its  various  modifications, 
which  is  sometimes  intensely  severe,  as  iu  Tic 
Douloureux  (q.  v.),  while  hyperesthesia  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  is  manifested  by  phan- 
tasms, illusions,  Ac.  The  following  points  are 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  these  affections:  1. 
Periodicity,  or  the  alternations  of  paroxysms  and 
intermissions;  2.  Uniformity  and  persistence  of 
the  symptoms,  however  long  the  duration  of  the 
disease ;  3.  No  danger  to  fife ;  4  Freedom  from 
this  class  of  diseases  in  early  life.  Of  the  diseases 
predisposing  to  hypencsthesia,  hysteria  is  far  the 
most  frequent;  but  it  is  sometimes  induced  by 
rheumatism,  gout,  skin-diseases,  Ac. 

HYPERBOLA.  If  two  similar  cones  be  placed 
spex  to  apex,  and  with  the  lines  joining  the  apex 
and  centre  of  base  in  each,  in  a  straight  hue  ; 
then  if  a  plane  which  does  not  )«ass  through  the 
apex  be  made  to  cut  both  cones,  each  of  the 
two  sections  will  bo  a  hyperbola,  as  PBN,  PAN'. 
It  is,  viewed  analytically,  the  locus  of  the  point  to 
which  the  straight  lines  KP.  FP  differing  by  a 
constant  quantity  are  drawn  from  two  given  points, 
£  and  F.    These  given  points  are  called  the  foci, 


one  being  situated  in  each  hy]>erbola.  The  point 
G,  midway  between  the  two  foci,  is  called  the 
centrt,  and  the  line  EF  the  tran*ver$e  axis  of  the 
hyperbola.  A  line  through  G  perjiendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  conju</ate  arts  ;  and 
a  circle  described  from  centre  B,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  FG,  will  cnt  the  conjugate  axis  in  C  and  D. 
If  G  be  taken  for  tho  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  EM 
and  E'P  for  the  axes,  the  hyperbola  is  expressed  by 

the  equation  ^  -  |!  =  l.  (GB  =  a,  GC  =  b).  The 

hyperbola  is  the  only  conic  section  which  has 
Asymptotes  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  figure  these  are  GT,  GT  ; 
GS,  GS'.  It  also  appears  that  if  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates be  turned  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
position,  two  additional  curves,  HCK,  LTDK',  will 

2*  «* 

be  formed,  whose  equation  is  a—   ,=l.  These 

b*  ar 

two  are  called  conjugate  hyperbola*,  and  have  the 
same  asymptotes  as  the  original  hyperbolas.  These 
asymptotes  have  the  following  remarkable  property : 
If  (starting  from  G)  the  asymptotes  be  divided  in 
continued  proportion,  and  from  the  points  of  section 
hues  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  the 
areas  contained  by  two  adjacent  parallels  and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  asymptote  and  curve  are 
eaual ;  also  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  two 
adjacent  points  of  section  of  the  curve,  enclose  equal 
areas.  The  equation  to  the  hyperbola  when  referred 
to  the  asymptotes  is  xy  =  ab  ;  which  shews  that  aa 
the  ordinates  decrease  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  abscissae  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

HYPERBOLE  (Gr.  hyper,  over,  and  baUein,  to 
throw)  is  the  name  given  to  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  by 
»hich  expressions  are  employed  that,  taken  literally, 


signify  more  than  is  really  meant.  The  use  of  the 
figure  is  to  arrest  the  attention.  Hyperbole  is 
the  basis  of  many  metaphors.  Thus,  we  call  Nero 
a  *  monster;'  Tamerlane,  a  •  tiger; *  and  so  on. 

HYPERBO'REANS  (that  is,  dwellers  beyond 
Boreas  or  the  North  Wind),  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  West 
and  North.  The  Greeks  imagined  the  country  north 
of  the  Rhipnan  (generally  sup]>oaed  to  be  the  Ural) 
Mountains  to  be  inhabited  by  the  H.,  and  their 
residence  was  gradually  referred  to  more  distant 
regions;  but  it  was  universally  supposed  that,  aa 
the  favourites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  Miring,  a 
fruitful  land,  and  everlasting  youth  and  health. 

HYPERICA'CEA:,  or  HYPE  It  ICI'N  JR,  anatural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almut  30C 
known  species,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,, 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  in  very 
different  climates,  but  particularly  numerous  in 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  generally  covered 
with  pellucid  dots,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
sepals,  and  petals  bordered  with  black  glands. 
The  stamens  are  united  at  the  base,  and  grouped 
in  from  3  to  5  bundles. — The  species  of  VUmia 
yield  a  substance  resembling  gamboge.  Many  of 
the  H.  belong  to  the  genus  Hypericum,  or  St  John's 
Wort,  of  which  some  species  are  common  natives 
of  Britain,  adorning  woods,  heaths,  Ac.,  with  their 
bright  yellow  flowers.  H.  calycinum,  a  spreading 
shrubby  species,  naturalised  in  some  places  in 
Britain,  has  flowers  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  H.  perforatum,  the  common  or  true  St 
John's  Wort,  has  astringent  properties,  and  is  used 
for  gargles  and  lotions,  and  internally  in  dysentery, 
Ac.,  although  not  recognised  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
Superstitious  notions  are  connected  with  it  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  when  gathered  on  the 
day  of  St  John  the  Baptist—//-.  Androdnemum  (or 
Androwemum  officinale),  commonly  called  Tutsan,  a 
pretty  common  native  of  Britain,  with  berry-like 
fruit,  was  once  in  great  esteem  as  a  vulnerary. 
Its  English  name  is  Tvtoan,  from  the  French  tout 
taint,  all  whole. 

HYPE  RION.   See  Titans. 

HY'PERSTHENE,  a  mineral  closely  related  to 
angite  and  dial  1  age.  It  is  a  bisilicate  of  iron  and 
magnesia.  It  is  crystalline,  but  often  found  granular 
or  disseminated.  Viewed  in  one  direction,  with 
reference  to  its  cleavage  planes,  it  is  copper-coloured, 
in  another  it  is  dark  brown.  When  cnt  and  polished, 
it  is  cherry-red,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  valued 
for  rings,  brooches,  Ac.  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  although  it  is 
found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Scotland,  Ac 
It  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  felspar, 
forming  Hxrpertthene  rock,  a  rare  kind  of  trap  rock. 

HYPE'RTROPHY  (Qr.  over-nourishment)  is  the 
term  applied  in  medicine  to  the  enlargement  of 
certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  best  examples  of 
this  change  are  Been  in  the  muscular  system,  where 
it  may  occur  altogether  independently  of  disease, 
The  huge  bosses  of  flesh  that  stand  prominently 
forward  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  of  a  pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  an  opera-dancer,  are  illustrations 
of  hypertrophy,  where  the  general  health  may  be 
perfect.  In  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
lungs,  if  the  organ  on  one  side  degenerates  through 
disease,  the  organ  on  the  opposite  side  is  often 
found  to  enlarge,  and  carry  on  double  work.  In 
these  cases,  hypertrophy  is  an  effect  of 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  resource 
preserve  life. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  hyper- 
trophy  has  a  hurtful  instead  of  a 
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*ttect,  as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid 
eland,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  goitre  or 
bronchocele,  hyj)ertropby  of  the  prostate  gland, 
of  the  spleen,  ftc.  The  following  are,  according  to 
Mr  Paget,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy :  1.  The  Increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its 
healthy  function;  2.  An  increased  accumulation,  in 
the  blood,  of  the  particular  materials  which  a  part 
appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  in  secretion ;  3.  An 
increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  first  and  third  of  these 
conditions  are  present.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
fatty  tissue,  constituting  obesity,  there  is  an  excess 
of  fat  or  of  its  chief  elements  in  the  blood. 

HY'PHASIS.  SeeSuTLEJ. 

HY'PHEN  (Gr.  together,  in  one),  the  name 
given  to  a  mark  in  writing,  thus  (-),  indicating  that 
two  words  or  syllables  are  to  be  connected;  e.  g., 
bull-fight 

HY  PNOTISM  (from  the  Greek  word  hypnon, 
sleep)  is  a  term  invented  by  the  late  Mr  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  to  designate  certain  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  which  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  which  are  induced  by  animal  magnetism,  but 
which  clearly  arise  from  the  physical  and  psychical 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any  eman- 
ation proceeding  from  others.  The  following  are 
his  directions  for  inducing  the  phenomena,  aud 
especially  the  peculiar  sleep-like  condition  of 
hypnotism.  Take  a  silver  lancet-case  or  other 
bright  object,  and  hold  it  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  about  a  foot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
person  experimented  on.  in  such  a  position  above 
the  forehead  as  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  on 
the  eyes  compatible  with  a  steady  fixed  stare  at 
the  object.  The  patient  must  be  directed  to  rivet 
his  mind  on  the  object  nt  which  be  is  gazing.  His 
pupils  will  first  contract,  but  soon  dilate  consider- 
ably; and  if,  after  they  are  well  dilated,  the  first 
an<l  second  fingers  of  the  oj>erator's  right  hand, 
extended  and  a  Uttle  separated,  are  carried  from 
the  object  towards  the  eyes,  the  eyelids  will  most 
prolwibly  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  patient  retains  bis  arms  and  legs  in  any 
position  in  which  the  operator  places  them.  It  will 
also  be  found  that  all  the  special  senses,  excepting 
sight,  are  at  first  extremely  exalted,  as  also  are  the 
muscular  sense  and  the  sensibility  of  heat  and  cold ; 
but  after  a  time  the  exaltation  of  function  is  followed 
by  a  state  of  depression  far  greater  than  the  torpor 
of  natural  sleep.  The  patient  is  now  thoroughly 
hypnotised.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  the  pro- 
found torpor  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  instantly 
removed,  and  an  opjrasite  condition  induced  by 
directing  a  current  of  air  against  the  muscles  which 
we  wish  to  render  limber,  or  the  organ  we  wish 
to  excite  to  action ;  and  then  by  mere  repose  the 
senses  will  speedily  regain  their  original  condition. 
If  a  current  of  air  directed  against  the  face  is  not 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient,  pressure  and  friction 
should  be  applied  to  the  eyelids,  and  the  arm  or 
leg  sharplv  struck  with  the  open  hand. 

From  the  careful  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  Mr  Braid  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
by  a  continual  fixation  of  the  mental  and  visual  eye 
upon  an  object,  with  absolute  repose  of  body  and 
general  quietude,  a  feeling  of  stupor  supervenes, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  be  readily 
affected  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  the 
experiment  succeeds  with  the  blind,  he  considers  I 
that  '  it  is  not  so  much  the  optic,  as  the  sentient, 
motor,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  mind, 
through  which  the  impression  is  marV. 

Many  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  have  I 


been  performed  on  patients  in  the  hypnotised 
without  pain,  and  hypnotism  has  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  numerous  farms 
of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  seat  in 
the  nervous  system.  An  interesting  memoir  On 
Hypnotic  Therapeutic*  was  published  by  Mr  Braid 
in  the  17th  volume  of  The  MonUdy'  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  (1853). 

HY'POCAUST,  a  form  of  furnace  much  used  by 
the  Romans,  for  the  purjwse  of  heating  baths  and 
apartments.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a  chamber  under 
the  floor,  and  the  smoke  and  heated  air  are  made 
to  circulate  round  the  walls  and  under  the  floor, 
by  means  of  hollow  tubes,  or  a  hollow  lining.  The 
full  benefit  of  the  fire  is  thus  obtained,  in  place  of 
a  large  ]tortion  of  the  heat  being  allowed  to  escape, 
as  it  does,  in  the  case  of  an  oj>en  fireplace,  up  the 
chimney.  The  Romans  invariably  used  this  form 
of  furnace  for  heating  their  dwelling-houses,  and  in 
all  the  Roman  houses  which  have  )>ecn  discovered 
in  this  country,  remains  have  been  found  of  the 
hypocaust.  It  is  now  coining  again  into  use  far 
heating  the  so-called  '  Turkish  Baths.* 

HYPOCHiE'RIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  th« 
natural  order  Composite?,  sub-order  Cichoracra,  of 
which  one  sj>ecies,  U.  radicata,  or  Long- rooted 
Cats-ear,  is  extremely  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  Britain.  Its  leaves  are  all  radical,  and 
spread  on  the  ground,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  the  dandelion,  but  rough ;  the  stem  is  branched, 
the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion,  but 
smaller.  Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily,  and  its 
abundance  is  not  deemed  injurious  to  pasture  or 
fodder. 

HYPOCHLO'ROUS  ACID  (CIO)  is  a  dark  red 
fluid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°,  becomes 
converted  into  an  orange-coloured  gas,  which  very 
readily  explodes  into  its  ultimate  constituents.  A 
watery  solution  of  this  gas  has  a  penetrating, 
chlorine-like  odour,  a  caustic  action  on  the  tongue, 
colours  the  skin  brown,  and  if  applied  for  any 
length  of  time,  causes  it  to  ulcerate.  It  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  different  bleaching- powders 
and  salts.  Its  salts — the  hypochlorites — present 
very  much  the  same  odour  as  the  acid.  Their 
solutions  bleach  organic  pigments,  such  as  litmus 
and  indigo,  and  are  employed  largely  as  bleaching 


HYPOCHO'NDERS  (Gr.  hypo,  under ;  chondral, 
a  cartilage)  are  the  two  lateral  and  superior  region! 
of  the  Abdomen  (q.  v.)  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  false  ribs,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS  (so  called  from  its  rap- 
posed  connection  with  the  hypochondriac  regions  of 
the  abdomen),  a  disease  characterised  by  extreme 
increase  of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid  feel- 
ings that  simulate  the  greater  part  of  diseases, 
exaggerated  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  chiefly  in 
what  concerns  the  health,  ftc  In  extreme  cases 
it  becomes  a  species  of  insanity  (see  below).  The 
disease  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  caused 
by,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.    See  IiO/i- 

OESTHWf. 

Hypochondriacal  Insanity. — When  sombreness  of 
disposition  and  anxiety  concerning  personal  com- 
fort become  exaggerated,  and  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  health,  it  amounts  to 
common  hypochondriasis.  When  it  {lasses  beyonc 
the  control  of  the  will,  when  the  whole  mind  u 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  system,  or  to  particular 
organs,  and  exalts  and  misinterprets  sensations,  the 
condition  is  designated  hypochondriacal 


The  disease  may  be  described  as  the  engrossment 
of  the  attention  by  false  impress* 


impressions  convvyed,  or 
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conceived,  to  be  conveyed,  from  internal  organs. 
These  sensations  may,  iu  many  instances,  be  real, 
and  proceed  from  actual  altera  tiona  in  the  struc- 
ture or  functions  of  the  parts  supposed  to  be 
affected  ;  but  they  may  likewise  consist  of  ordinary 
•eosationa,  excited  and  intensified  by  the  net  of 
attention  which  makes  them  known  to  the  patient 
Neither  the  experience  nor  the  sufferings  of  the 
victims  are  imaginary,  however  absurd  their  errors, 
and  however  groundless  their  apprehensions  may  be ; 
the  disease  consists  in  the  exaltation  of  sensibility 
and  attention,  and  in  the  delusions  which  originate 
in  that  morbid  state.  A  man  lives  in  constant  fear 
of  death  ;  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  labours 
under  cancer,  consumption,  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
lives  upon  drugs  ;  that  his  stomach,  or  bowels,  are 
contraoteil,  or  the  abode  of  frogs,  a  foetus,  or  an 
anny  uf  soldiers  ;  that  his  legs  are  transformed  into 
glass  or  ice ;  that  his  whole  body  has  assumed  the 
ihape  of  a  teapot  or  the  magnitude  of  a  hippopotamus. 
It  U  often  a  precursor  of  melancholia,  as  in  the  case 
ot  Cowper  the  poet,  and  other  kinds  of  alienation; 
but  it  must  likewise  lje  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  affection,  traceable,  generally,  to 
dyspepsia,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  shades  and  degree* 
of  this  malady  may  constitute  those  links  which 
connect  partially  healthy  from  absolutely  unsound 
minds.  In  females,  there  are  often  added  to  the 
phenomena  already  described  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  and  great  impressionability,  and 
even  convulsive  affections  ;  there  is  likewise  encoun- 
tered the  simulation  of  diseases,  the  teudency  to 
dsceive  others  after  having  deceived  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  invalids,  and  labouring 
under  grievous  and  incurable  disorders.  They  crave 
sympathy  and  Bup|»ort,  as  subject  to  affections 
of  the  spine,  the  joints,  the  luugs.  They  abstain 
from  food,  or  devour  inexlible  and  disgusting  sub- 
stances ;  they  writhe  in  what  ap|tears  excruciating 
pain,  and  they  voluntarily  sustain  great  Buffering 
during  the  treatment  of  their  fancied  ailments.  A 
patient  of  Dr  Page,  Carlisle,  underwent  amputation 
of  the  finger,  wrist,  forearm,  and  ultimately  of  the 
arm,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  sores  which  she  pro- 
duced. Certain  of  the  maladies  which  are  pretended, 
or  feared,  or  fancied,  appear  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence under  the  morbid  influence  of  volition  :  and 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
concentration  of  attention  upon  a  jvarticular  function, 
not  merely  interferes  with  its  exercise,  but  disturbs 
the  physical  condition,  and  leads  to  degeneration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected 
l>v  capillary  congestion,  or.evolution  of  nerve-force, 
— Falret  Oe  rjlypochondrie  et  rfu  SmicioV  (1822)  ; 
Andrew  Combe,  On  Hypochondriasis,  Pkrenoloipcal 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  51  ;  Oheyne,  The  Emjlish  Malady 
(1733) ;  Arnold,  Observations  on  Naturt,  Kind*,  dec, 
of  Insanity  (1782). 

HYPOSTASIS  (Or.  Hypostasis,  subsistence),  the 
term  employed  by  Greek  theological  writers  to 
designate  the  distinct  Bulwistence  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  Originally,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  unsettled.  It  was  used  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  sense  of  ousia,  essence 
or  substance,  and  this  confusion  of  phraseology 
supplied  the  most  formidable  weajion  to  the  semi- 
A  nans  in  the  controversy  about  the  Homoousian 
(q.  v.).  The  use  of  the  word  hypostasis,  however, 
was  settled  at  a  synod  held  by  Athanaaius  in  357, 
in  which  it  was  fully  distinguished  from  ovsia, 
and  explained  as  synonymous  with  prosopon,  which 
the  Latins  rendered  by  persona,  person.  From  this 
time,  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  theological 
language  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  which  it  is  used 
•oducnminAtely  with  persona. 


HYPOSTATIC  UNION  (Or.  ffypostasm, 
person),  a  union  of  natures  or  substances  so  inti- 
mate as  to  constitute  one  undivided  person.  The 
term  is  used  to  describe  the  mystcnous  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  in  virtue 
whereof,  whde  each  nature  is  complete,  even  after 
union,  yet  each  merges  its  separate  personality  in 
the  undivided  person  of  the  Cod-man,  to  which  all 
the  actions,  whether  divine  or  human,  are  ascribed. 
This  form  of  expression  was  devised  for  the  piupose 
of  excluding  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  moral  union  held 
by  NcstoriuB.  See  Monophysitis,  Nkstorians, 
Trinity. 

HY'POTHEC,  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  not  used  in  England,  to  denote  a  lien  or  security 
over  goods  in  resjiect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  owner  of 
the  goods.  Thus,  a  landlord  has  a  hyi>othec  over 
the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  current  rent  ;  so  a  law-agent  or  attorney  has  a 
hypothec  over  the  title-deeds  of  his  client  in  respect 
of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs.  In  England,  these 
rights  are  called  liens,  and  are  not  so  liberally 
allowed.  See  Paterson's  Comp.  of  E.  and  S.  Law, 
s.  594.  There  is  also  a  hypothec  in  favour  of  sea- 
men over  the  freight  in  rcsjiect  of  their  wages. 

HYPOTHECATION  is  the  pawning  of  a  ship 
for  necessaries,  or  to  raise  money  in  some  critical 
emergency. 

HYPO'THENUSE,  the  name  of  that  side  in  a 
right-angled  triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  right 
angle.  The  well-known  proi>erty  of  the  hypoth- 
e ii use,  that  the  square  described  on  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two 
sides,  is  proved  in  the  famous  47th  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  has,  in 
the  sixth  book,  been  generalised  into  the  following 
form :  The  figure  deaerilied  on  the  hy|K>thenuse  is 
equal  to  the  similar  figures  described  on  the  other 
two  sides.  It  is  said  that  the  47th  proposition 
was  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  who  was  so  over- 
joyed at  his  good  fortune,  that  he  sacrificed  a 
hecatomb  to  the  Muses.  Oamerer,  in  his  edition 
of  Euclid,  gives  seventeen  different  demonstrations 
of  this  pro|>osition. 

HYPOTHESIS.  In  endeavouring  to  explain 
natural  phenomena,  we  have  often  to  assume  or 
imagine  a  cause,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  do 
not  know  to  lie  the  real  cause,  but  which  may  be  estab- 
lished as  such  when  we  find  that  its  consequences 
agree  with  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Every 
genuine  theory  was  at  one  stage  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  became  a  true  theory  in  consequence  of  Wing 
proved  or  verified  bv  the  proper  methods.  Thus, 
when  it  occurred  to  Newton  that  the  force  of  gravity 
on  the  earth,  as  exemplified  in  falling  bodies,  might 
extend  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  might  lie 
the  power  that  comjielled  it  to  circle  round  the' 
earth,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  straight  line  through 
space,  the  suggestion  was  only  an  hypothesis,  until 
such  time  as  he  was  able  to  shew  that  it  accounted 
exactly  for  the  facts,  and  then  it  became  a  theory. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  there  being 
manifestly  some  necessary  fun  its  to  the  process  or 
imagining  possible  causes.  The  case  that  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  this  a  question  is  the  celebrated 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  a  theory,  or  hypothesis* 
rather,  remarkable  not  oidy  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  explains  the  facts,  but  for  having  led  to  the- 
discovery  of  new  facts  by  way  of  inference  from  the 
theory  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this  amount  of. 
coincidence,  the  ethereal  substance  whose  unduhv 
tions  are  supposed  to  constitute  light  in  its  jiaesage 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  is  not  known  to  have 
a  real  existence.    It  is  an  imaginary  element,  su 
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happily  conceived  aa  to  express  with  fidelity  a  series 
of  extremely  complicated  phenomena.  This  was 
not  the  character  of  Newton's  hypothesis  as  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon ;  the  {tower  supposed  hy  him 
(the  earth's  gravity)  was  an  actual  or  existing  force, 
and  all  he  did  was  to  surest  that  it  extended  as  far 
as  the  moon.  Accordingly,  M.  Auguate  Comte  and 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill  have  laid  it  down  as  the  condition  of 
a  sound  scientific  hypothesis,  that  the  cause  assigned 
to  the  phenomenon  in  question  should  be  either  a 
real  cause,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained  to  be  a 
real  cause,  And  that  the  liberty  given  to  the  scientific 
inquirer  should  bo  confined  to  imagining  its  opera- 
tion in  a  particular  sphere,  and  the  law  and  amount 
of  its  ojieration,  since  both  these  could  be  verified 
by  experiment  and  calculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
l)r  \\  hewell  has  contended,  that  an  amount  of 
agreement  with  observed  facts,  such  as  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  undidatory  hypothesis,  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  not  merely  an  hyiHithcsis,  but  a 
theory,  at  least  until  such  a  time  as  some  discordant 
facts  arise,  when  the  theory  must  l>e  modified  or 
abandoned.  But  whatever  name  be  given  to  this 
class  of  suppositions,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  deemed  inferior  in  scientific  value  to  the  other 
class  of  suppositions,  where  no  cause  or  agent  is 
assumed  but  what  is  actually  known  to  exist,  and 
where  the  only  question  is,  the  presence  of  that 
agent  in  such  mauner  and  amount  as  to  tally 
with  the  olwerved  facts.  Gravity,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  are  established  natural  agents,  and 
when  we  assume  any  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of 
some  phenomena,  we  are  on  safe  ground  so  far, 
that  if  it  1m>  once  shewn  that  they  are  actually  oper- 
ative in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with,  ami  that  their 
calculated  effect  exactly  coincides  with  the  observed 
effect,  the  explanation  is  complete  and  final ;  no 
subsequent  discovery  can  disturb  a  conclusion 
established  in  this  way.  But  if  we  have  to  assume 
the  very  agency  itself,  or  to  imagine  a  power  that 
we  have  no  experience  of,  the  coincidence  between 
the  laws  of  the  assumed  agency  and  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  produces  at  best  but  a  temjwrary  or 
provisional  evidence,  which  is  liable  to  Ikj  superseded 
whenever  a  still  better  imagined  machinery  shall 
be  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  the  case  Of  light, 
the  first  hypothesis,  that  of  Newton  himself,  was  a 
stream  or  shower  of  corpuscles ;  this  gave  way  to 
the  uudulatory  ether,  whose  merit  lay  in  embracing 
the  facts  more  closely ;  but  we  have  no  security 
against  the  ultimate  preference  of  some  third  sup- 
position which  shall  displace  the  second,  as  that  did 
the  first ;  while,  perhajts,  a  day  may  come  when  an 
agency  shall  be  proved  to  exist  >  apable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena.  Even  granting  that  we  must 
sometimes  assume  an  unknown  agent  (when  an 
effect  Beems  to  be  Iteyond  the  power  of  all  the 
recognised  forces),  yet,  in  ordinary  researches,  it  is 
considered  a  grave  objection  if  the  assumed  ngent 
be  of  such  a  subtle  or  occult  nature,  or  so  far 
removed  from  observation,  that  its  existence  does 
not  .11  Unit  of  being  proved.  Such  was  the  doctriue 
of  the  Cartesian  vortices,  and  such  are  any  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  shapes,  sizes,  and  distances  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  Such  also  is  the  doctrine 
of  nervous  fluids,  whereby  the  impulses  of  mind  are 
supjs.sed  to  be  propagated  between  the  brain  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

HYPOXA'NTHINE,  a  substance  found  in  the 
spleen  and  muscles  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the 
spleen  and  blood  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  requir- 
ing for  solution  in  water  1090  equivalents  of  cold, 
or  180  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral 
re- action. 
M 


HYPSILANTIS.   See  Yfstlatti. 

HYRA'CEUM,  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  th« 
crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of 
(rood  Hope.    It  is  one  or  more  of  the  excrement*  of 
'  the  Cape  Hyrax  (Hyrax  Cnprnsu).    Hvraccuin  ilk 
blackish-brown  viscid  material,  not  unlike  soft  pitch, 
having  a  strong  and  offensive  taste,  not  tinlike 
I  castorcum,  for  which  it  has  been  used  as  a  sulwtitute 
'  in  medicine.    At  one  time,  so  large  a  quantity  vu 
found  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  used  a*  a 
manure,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
ouly  a  small  quantity  is  now  imi>ortetl,  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  curious  pharmaceutist. 

HYRACOTHE  RIUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  Pachy. 
dennata,  belonging  to  the  division  Pc*nysodactyu, 
the  animals  of  which  are  characterised  by  bavin.-  in 
odd  numlicr  of  toes.  The  genus  was  founded  by 
Owen  on  the  fragmentary  remains  of  two  specks 
found  in  I^owcr  Eocene  strata  ;  a  third  sjtecies  from 
the  same  Iteds  has  been  since  described  by  him 
from  more  complete  materials,  under  the  name 
Pliolophus  vulpictjM ;  he  considers  it  only  a  suit- 
genus,  and  as  we  can  see  no  characteristics  t<>  separate 
it  genetically  from  the  other  two,  we  place  it  here 
as  a  true  hyracothere.  The  fossil  was  discovered 
in  a  nodule  from  the  Roman  cement  bed  of  the 
London  Clay  near  Harwich.  It  is  the  most  complete 
Eocene  mammalian  fossil  of  the  London  Clay.  It 
consists  of  an  entire  skull  and  a  portion  of  the  re$t 
of  the  skeleton,  iucluding  the  right  humerus  and 
femur,  a  great  part  of  the  left  femur,  the  left  tibia, 
and  three  metatarsal  bones,  apparently  of  the  same 
foot,  besides  fragments  of  pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebne. 
The  head  (fig.  A  1  and  A  2)  is  5  inches  Ion.:, 
and  2  inches  2  lines  broad ;  it  is  slender,  tapering 


Hyracotherium : 
A  1,  A  1,  ■kail  of  Hyrarntkerium  [PHolophut)  xmlpicejtt  («*#- 

thlrd  natural  alw).   A  3,  molar  tooth  (natural  »>».-  . 
B  1,  B  2,  skull  of  //.  IrpartHum  (one-third  natural  me).   K  V 

molnr  tooth  [n.iturul  ur.e). 
C  1,  portion  of  lower  Jaw  and  tooth  of  R  evnieniu.'  ,n»ti.f>. 

aii«-).    C  2,  moUr  tooth  (natural  me). 

gradually  from  the  zygomatic  region  to  the  mtuzle : 
the  upper  outliuc  is  straight ;  the  bony  run  of  *be 
orbit  is  incomplete  )>ehiud  for  about  one-fifth  of 
its  circumference.  The  narrow  skull  and  in  com- 
plete orbit  ally  it  to  the  Palieothere  ;  the  same 
form  of  orbit  occurs  also  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  more 
exactly  in  the  tapir.  The  straight  contour  of  the 
skull,  and  the  structure  of  the  nasal  aperture,  shew 
.affinities  with  the  horse  and  hyrar.  The  thirl 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig.  A  3)  shew*  the  structure 
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of  the  teeth.  The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  tell  plainly  of  the  herbivorous 
character  of  the  hyracothere.  The  bones  of  the 
leg  exhibit  ungulate  affinities,  and  their  form  and 
proportions  are  between  those  of  the  hyrax  and 
the  tapir.  The  second  species  was  founded  on  a 
mutilated  cranium  (fig.  B  1,  B  2),  rather  larger 
than  a  hare's,  found  in  the  cliffs  of  London  Clay  near 
Herne  Bay.  It  shews  a  skull  very  like  the  first 
ipeeies.  though  broader  at  the  orbital  region.  The 
tturd  molar  tooth  (fig.  B  3)  has  a  larger  number 
of  cones  than  the  same  tooth  in  the  first  species. 
The  third  species  was  founded  on  several  teeth 
which  belonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  either 
of  the  others,  found  in  the  Eocene  sand  underlying 
the  Red  Crag  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk.  The  molar 
(rig.  C  2)  exhibits  a  structure  simdar  to  that  of 
the  others  figured.  From  the  same  dc|>osit  were 
obtained  two  teeth  belonging  to  a  lower  iaw,  one 
of  them,  the  third  molar,  still  in  its  socket,  and 
having  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  attached  to  it 
(lig.  C  1).  These  teeth  were  considered  by  Owen 
tu  belong  to  a  quadrumanous  animal,  and  were 
described  by  him  as  Macocus  Bocrrnus,  4  at  once 
the  first  terrestrial  mammal  which  has  been  found 
in  the  London  Clay,  and  the  first  quadruman- 
ous animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  country 
in  Tertiary  strata  so  old  as  the  Eocene  period.' 
Since  its  publication,  speculative  geologists  have 
made  good  service  of  this  *  monkey.'  Owen  has, 
however,  recently  stated  (Ann,  NaL  /litt.,  Sept. 
J  862),  that  the  two  teeth  belong  to  the  third 
»pecies  of  hyracothere, 

HYRAX.   See  Daman. 

HYRCA'NIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ochus 
'sometimes  called,  in  consequence,  Ilyrcanum  Mare), 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Elhurz  Mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Parthia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Media. 
It  corresponds  with  the  modern  Mazanderun  and 
Asterabad.  With  the  exception  of  the  coast  districts, 
and  the  valleys  among  tne  hills,  which  produced 
corn.  oU,  and  wine,  it  was  not  a  fertile  region  ; 
dense  fo."ests  prevailed,  through  which  roamed  multi- 
tudes of  savage  animals,  the  Hyrcauian  tiger  in  J 
particular  being  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  the  same  stem  as  the  Parthians,  and  were  noted 
for  their  wdd  and  rude  character. 

HYRCA'NUS,  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high- 
priests  and  princes  of  the  Asmonean  family. — 
L  Joannks  H.,  son  of  Simon  MaccalxMis,  who 
ruled  136  -106  a  c,  was  at  first  tributary  to  the 
Syrians;  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus,  made 
himself  independent,  sulxlued  the  Samaritans  on 
the  north,  and  forced  the  Idumamns  on  the  south 
to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  He 
also  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  or 
rather  confirmed  that  which  his  father  Simon 
had  previously  made;  built  the  strong  fortress 
of  Bans  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Mount 
Moriah,  and  extended  his  territories  almost  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  Dnvidian  monarchy.  He  is 
also  supitosed  to  have  founded  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.). 
Originally  a  Pharisee,  he  subsequently  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans, 
and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent  religious 
patriotism  of  the  Jewish  masses.  H.  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  just  and  enlightened  ruler,  and 
the  country  enjoyed  great  prosj>erity  during  his 
reiim.  He  left  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  Aristobulus 
\nd  Alexander,  governed  with  the  title  of  king. — 
i  Hyrcaxcs  II.,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grandson 
■«f  the  preceding,  was  a  feeble  prince.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (78  B.C.),  he  was  appointed 


high-priest  by  his  mother  Alexandra,  who  ruled 
Judrca  herself  for  the  next  nine  years.  Aftei 
her  death  (69  B.  c),  his  younger  brother,  Aristo- 
bulus, a  braver  and  more  energetic  man,  seized 
the  government,  and  forced  H.  to  withdraw  into 
private  life.  Induced  by  the  Idunusan,  Antipater, 
and  aided  by  Aretas.  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  he 
endeavoured  to  win  back  nis  dominions,  but  was 
not  successful  until  Pompey  began  to  favour  his 
cause.  After  some  years  of  tumultuous  fighting, 
Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  jiartisans  of 
Ptolemy  (49  n.  a),  and  H.,  who  had  for  some  time 

fiossessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dignity  of 
ligh-prieat  and  ethnarch,  was  now  deprived  of  the 
latter  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  Ca?aar  (47  b.  c),  on  account 
of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Antipater,  made 
the  latter  procurator  of  Jucbea,  and  thus  left  in  his 
hands  all  the  real  power,  H.  busying  himself  only 
with  the  affairs  of  the  priesthood  and  temple. 
Troubles,  however,  were  in  store  for  him.  Antipater 
was  assassinated,  and  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
with  the  help  of  the  Parthian  king,  Orodes  L, 
invaded  the  land,  captured  H.  by  treachery,  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  thus  disqualified  him  for  the  office  of 
high-priest,  and  carried  him  off  to  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris.  Some  years  later,  Herod,  son  of  his  old 
friend  Anth»ater,  obtained  supreme  power  in  Jmhea, 
and  invited  the  aged  H.  home  to  Jerusalem.  He 
was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort,  but  falling  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death 
(30  b.  a). 

HYRTL,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  anatomist,  was 
born  in  1811  at  Eisenstadt,  in  Hungary,  studied  at 
Vienna,  and  early  acquired  eminence  both  as  a 
scientific  anatomist,  and  upon  account  of  the  extreme 
lieauty  of  his  anatomical  preparations.  He  became 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Prague  in  1837,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1845.  Whdst  yet  a  student,  he  enriched 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Vienna  with  many  pre- 
parations. He  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  comparative  anatomy,  especially  that  of 
fishes,  and  has  made  the  auatomy  of  the  ear  a  sub- 
ject of  very  ]>articular  int 
articles  in  medical  and 
scientific  journals,  he  has 
published  a  number  of 
works  on  the  subjects 
above  iudicated ;  and  a 
Lehrbuch  tier  Anatomic 
</es  Mennchrn  (2  vols. 
1847  ;  4th  ed.  1855), 
which  has  become  a 
text- book  in  all  the 
German  universities,  and 
has  l>een  translated  into 
various  languages.  He 
has  formed  a  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy 
in  Vienna,  wluch  pro- 
mises to  l>ecome  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany. 

HY'SSOP  (#u*»o/>u*), 
a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Labi~ 
aUr,  distinguished  by 
four  straight  diverging 
stamens,  and  a  calyx 
with  15  ribs.  The  known 
species  are  few.  The 
Common  H.  (H.  offici- 
nalis) is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
It  is  found  on  the  Aljw  of  Austria.  It  is  a  half- 
shrubby  plant,  about  1|  feet  high,  the  upper  part 


Common  Hyssop 
(Hyuopm  officinalis). 
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of  tht  stems  quadrangular,  the  leaves  evergreen 
and  lanceolate,  the  flowers  in  one-sided  wlmrled 
racemes.  The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful bine.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  It 
has  long  been  in  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  which  are  sometimes  used 
for  culinary  purges  as  a  seasoning,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  a  dried  state  as  a  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive. A  syrup  made  with  them  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  colds.  The  virtues  of  H.  depend  on  a  volatile 
oil. — It  is  very  doubtful  what  plant  is  the  H.  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  species  of 
Phytolacca  <q.  v.).  as  P.  aciuosa,  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya  ;  but  of  late,  strong  arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  common  Caper  (q.  v.). — 
H El h;f.  H.  is  Graliola  officinal!*.    See  Gratiola. 

HYSTERIA  (so  called  from  tho  Greek  word 
hyAtcra,  the  womb)  is  a  disease  which  simulates  so 
many  other  diseases,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
it  with  the  brevity  which  tho  limits  of  this  work 
necessitate. 

The  hysterical  fit  or  paroxyBm  —the  most  marked 
form  or  manifestation  of  the  disorder — is  almost, 
though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  women,  and 
chiefly  to  young  women.  In  a  severe  case,  the 
trunk  and  limbs  are  strongly  convulsed  ;  the  patient 
struggles  violently,  retracting  and  extending  her 
legs,  and  twisting  her  body  with  such  force  that 
the  aid  of  three  or  four  strong  persons  is  often 
required  to  prevent  a  slight  and  apparently  feeble 
girl  from  injuring  herself  or  others.  'The  head,' 
says  Dr  Watsm  in  his  Lectures,  'is  generally  thrown 
l»ackwards,  and  the  throat  projects  ;  the  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  evelids  are  closed  and  tremulous  ;  the 
nostrils  distended  ;  the  jaws  often  firmly  shut ;  but 
there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance.  If  the 
hands  are  left  at  liberty,  she  will  often  strike  her 
breast  rej»eatedly  and  quickly,  or  carry  her  fingers  to 
her  throat,  as  if  to  remove  some  oppression  there ;  or 
she  will  sometimes  tear  her  hair,  or  rend  her  clothes, 
or  attempt  to  bite  those  about  her.  After  a  short 
time,  this  violent  agitation  is  calmed ;  but  the  patient 
lies  panting,  and  trembling,  and  starting  at  the 
slightest  noise  or  the  gentlest  touch  ;  or  sometimes 
she  remains  motionless  during  the  remission,  with  a 
fixed  eye  ;  till  all  at  once  the  convulsive  movements 
are  renewed;  and  this  alternation  of  spasm  and 
quiet  will  go  on  for  a  space  of  time  that  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases  ;  and  the  whole  attack 
frequently  terminates  in  an  explosion  of  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  convulsive  laughter.' 

In  another  less  frequent  form  of  the  affection,  the 
patient  suddenly  sinks  down  insensible  and  without 
convulsions  :  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  this 
state,  with  flushed  cheeks,  a  turgid  neck,  and 
irregular  breathing,  she  recovers  consciousness,  but 
remains  for  some  time  depressed  in  spirits  aud 
fatigued. 

During  the  attack,  especially  in  tho  first  variety, 
the  patient  complaius  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen, 
and  of  a  sensntion  as  if  a  ball  were  rolling  about, 
and  rising  first  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
then  to  the  throat,  where  she  feels  as  if  she  were 
being  choked.  The  al>domeii  is  distended  with 
wind,  which  moves  with  a  loud  rumbling  sound 
along  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  often  discharged 
by  eructation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fit,  but 
more  commonly  after  it  is  over,  a  large  quantity  of 
pale  limpid  urine  is  discharged. 

In  many  respects,  this  affection  resembles  Epilepsy 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Dr  Marshall  Hall,  the  most 
essential  difference  is  this :  that  in  hysteria,  much 
as  the  larynx  may  be  affected,  it  it  never  closed  ; 
while  in  epilepsy,  it  m  closed  Hence,  in  the 
former,  we  have  heaving,  sighing  inspiration ;  and 
in  the  latter,  violent,  ineffectual  efforts  at  expiration. 


The  hysterical  fit  varies  in  duration  from  a  ( 
of  an  hour  or  leas  to  many  hours. 

The  {icrsons  who  suffer  from  hysteria  are 
monly  young  women  in  whom  the  process  of  men- 
struation is  disordered,  and  who  are  either  naturally 
feeble,  or  have  been  debiutated  by  disease  or  want ; 
and  in  patients  of  this  kind,  the  hysteria,  or  the 
hysterical  tendency,  is  apt  to  shew  itself  in  mimick- 
ing bo  faithfully  many  of  the  most  imjtortant  dis- 
eases, that  the  physician  has  often  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  tme  nature  of  the  case.  Amoug  the 
disorders  that  may  be  thus  simulated  by  hystena 
are,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  (or  Reritouitu, 
q.  v.),  various  forms  of  palsy,  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (or  Laryngitis,  q.  v.),  inability  to  swallow  (or 
Dysphagia),  painful  affection  of  the  breast,  disease 
of  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  disease  of  the  spine, 
Many  of  these  cases  of  pseudo-disease  come  to  » 
sudden  favourable  termination  under  some  strong 
mental  or  moral  emotions.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  morbid  religious  excitement 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  Irving  and  hu 
followers  believed  in  the  'unknown  tongues,'  can 
hardlv  fail  to  remember  the  remarkable,  or,  as  maor 
regarded  it,  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  young  paralytic 
lady,  who  was  made  to  believe  that 'if,  ou  a  certain 
day,  she  prayed  for  recovery  with  sutficieut  faith, 
her  prayer  would  be  answered,  and  she  would 
recover  at  once.  She  did  so,  and  her  palsy  iustantly 
disap[ieare<L  This  case,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  believers  in  the  movement  as  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer,  and  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  miraculous 
cures,  admits  of  easy  and  rational  explanation  by 
some  psychologist*.  There  are  various  instances  on 
record  where,  m  a  similar  way,  an  alarm  of  fire  hat 
instantly  cured  an  hysterical  paralysis  that  h*l 
lasted  for  years. 

Ln  the  cases  already  noticed,  the  patient  is  not 
guilty  of  wilfully  deceiving  the  physician  ;  but  ia 
other  instances  they  are  found  to  practise  the  most 
remarkable  impositions,  pretending  by  various  fraudi 
to  be  suffering  from  spitting  of  blood,  from  stone  id 
tho  bladder,  Ac.,  or  to  be  living  without  food  of  any 
kind. 

Hysteria  is  a  very  troublesome  affection  to  deal 
with,  because  it  is  very  readily  induced  by  example, 
or,  as  Dr  Watson  terms  it,  is  propagable  by  moral 
contagion.  If,  in  a  hospital  ward  or  in  &  factory 
where  many  youug  women  are  congregated,  one  girl 
goes  off  in  a  fit,  all  the  others  who  may  ha.p[«n  to 
nave  a  hysterical  tendency  will  probably  follow  her 
example.  In  such  cases,  a  decided  order  that  the 
next  girl  who  is  attacked  shall  be  treated  with  th« 
actual  cautery,  or  even  with  the  cold  affusion,  wiB 
often  have  a  marvellous  effect  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  tit,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to 
prevent  the  jwtient  from  injuring  herself,  to  looses 
ner  dress,  and  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  cool 
air;  to  dash  cold  water  upon  the  face  and  chest; 
and,  if  she  can  swallow,  to  administer  a  coujde  of 
ounces  of  the  asafcetida  mixture,  or  a  drachm  of  ths 
arauiouiated  tincture  of  valerian  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient 
should  have  an  active  purge,  and  the  bowels  ahooid 
lie  kept  properly  open  by  aloetic  aperients  ;  and  the 
shower-bath,  preparations  of  iron,  and  tonic  treat- 
ment generally  should  be  adopted,  and  all  abnormal 
bodily  and  mental  excitement,  such  as  late  parties 
in  hot  rooms,  novel-reading,  Ac,,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 
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THE  ninth  Tetter  in  the  alphabets  of 
Western  Europe,  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Iotat  after  its  Semitic  name 
(Heb.  Jod),  which  signifies  'hand.' 
The  oldest  forms  of  the  letter,  as 
seen  in  the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan, 
have  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  band  with 
three  fingers  ;  but  by  gradual  simplifica- 
tion, the  character  came  to  be  the  smallest  in 
the  alphal>et,  an<l  '  iota '  or  •  jot '  is  a  synonym 
for  s  trifle.  The  original  sound  of  the  letter,  and 
that  which  is  considered  its  propter  sound  in  all 
language*  except  English,  is  that  given  to  Eng.  e 
in  w«  ;  with  this  power,  it  forms  one  of  the  funda- 
mental vowels  i,  a,  u  (see  A  and  Letters).  What 
Li  called  the  long  sound  of  i  in  Eng.  is  really  the 
diphthong  ai  rapidly  pronounced.  The  power  that 
the  vowel  i,  followed  by  another  vowel,  has  of 
turning  the  preceding  consonant  into  a  sibilant,  has 
bwu  noticed  in  regard  to  the  letter  C  (q.  v.) ; 
further  instances  may  be  seen  in  such  French  words 
M  rage,  singe,  from  Lat  ral>ie«,  sim'uu  In  Lat, 
there  was  but  one  character  for  the  vowel  i  and  the 
lemi- vowel  now  denote<l  by  the  character,;'.    Sec  J. 

IA  MBIC  VERSE,  a  term  applied,  in  classic 
prosody,  and  sometimes  in  English,  to  verses  con- 
listing  of  the  foot  or  metre  called  Iambus,  con- 
listing  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  tirat  is  short, 
and  the  second  long  (  -  - ).  Archiloebu*  <u.  v.)  is 
the  reputed  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The  Euglish 
'ao^uage  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  this 
aetre  than  in  any  other.    Sec  Metre,  Verse. 

The  stag  |  at  eve  I  had  drank  |  her  fill. 

L»dVoflh*  Lake. 

IA'MBLICHUS.  the  proper  name  of  several 
persons  in  classical  antiquity,  as — I.  A  king  of  Emesa, 
who,  in  the  civil  war,  took  the  part  of  Antony. — 
2L  A  Syrian  freed  man,  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  beginning  of  that  of 
M.  Aurelius  (117—169  a.  d.).  He  was  instructed 
by  a  Babylonian  in  the  language,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Babylon,  and  WTotc  the  Hnbylnniai,  or 
I»ves  of  Khodanes  and  Sinonis,  in  16  or  39  books, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Phot i us,  c.  xciv.,  and 
Leo  Allatius.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  uovels  of 
antiquity  which  has  reached  the  present  day,  but 
is  not  of  any  jp*eat  merit  either  as  to  style  or  plot. 
3.  A  philosopher  who  flourished  under  Con  *  tan - 
tine  about  310  A.  p.,  born  of  an  illustrious  and 
wealthy  fatnUy  at  Chalcis,  in  Cosle-Syria,  nupU  of 
Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  of  the  Neo-rlatonic 
school  of  Plotinus,  whose  doctrines  he  extended. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  followed  by 
&  numerous  school,  who  listened  with  enthusiasm 
and  res{)cct.  and  who  thought  that  he  was  inspired, 
had  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  could  divine  and 
perform  miracles.  This  gave  him  immense  credit 
Hia  doctrines  were  a  syncretic  mixture  of  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonic  ideas,  mixed  with  superstition 
and  magic,  and  the  supposed  manifestation  of  God 
by  ecstasies,  and  a  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world  by  ceremonies.  One  of  his  great  works  ;  On 
lie  Choice  of  Pythagoras  (Pen  Airvseo*  Pythmjorou) 
>onsisted  of  10  books,  of  which  there  remains  the 


|  1st,  A  Life  of  Pythagoras,  filled  with  prodigies,  and 

evidently  written  against  Christianity.  2d,  An 
Exhortation  to  Philosophy  (Protrentikoi  Logoi  eit 
PhUosofJiian),  an  ill-arranged  introduction  to  Plato. 
3d,  On  the  Common  Knowledge  of  Mathematics  (Ptri 
Koines  Mathemalites  Epi&lemts),  full  of  fragments  of 
Pythagoras,  Phdolaus,  and  Archytas.  4th,  Ou  the 
Arithmetical  Introduction  of  Nicomachus.  The  5th 
and  6th  books  are  lost  The  7th,  The  Theology 
of  Arithmetic  (Ta  Theohmmmena  t?«  Arithmetikta) ; 
the  9th,  The  History  of  Music;  the  9th.  Geometry; 
the  loth,  On  the  Study  of  Heavenly  Bodies.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Soul,  commentaries  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  another  on  the  complete 
Chahbean  Philosophy,  another  on  Beginnings,  and 
one  on  Sacred  Images,  in  which  he  affirmed  that 
the  gods  resided  in  their  statues.  His  celebrated 
work  on  the  Mysteries  {Peri  MusleriAn)  is,  how  - 
ever, disputed;  it  is  supposed  by  Meiners  not  to 
lie  written  by  L ;  but  is  as->erted  by  Tennemann 
to  be  the  work  of  this  author.  It  is  drawn  up  as 
the  answer  of  Abainmon,  a  priest  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  pupil,  Anebo,  by  Porphyry.  It 
contains  many  Egyptian  doctrines,  and  eeoterical 
explanations  derived  from  the  Hermetic  Books,  the 
writings  of  Bitys  and  others,  mixed  with  Pytha- 
gorean and  Neo- Platonic  ideas.  The  style  of  I. 
is  not  careful,  and  inferior  to  Porphyry.  I.  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Alexandria,  Xi'-i  A.  I». — 
Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are  known,  as 
a  younger  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platouie  school, 
born  at  AjiAinoa,  and  supposed  to  be  a  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  praised  by  Liltanius  to  Jutiau  tho 
Apostate ;  another,  son  of  Himerius,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  and  a  physician  at  Constantinople. 

Eudocia,  Violetum,  p.  244 ;  Eunapius,  Vit.  Philw 
«opk,  p.  20;  Hebensbreit,  DelaintAichu  (Lcip.  1744); 
Brucker,  W*L  Crit.  PhU.,  ii.  p.  260  ;  lamUichus,  a 
Gale,  fo.  (Ox.  1678). 

IBARRA,  or  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA,  a 
town  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  in  the  department 
of  Quito,  aud  60  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  base  of 
the  volcano  of  Imbabura,  is  well  built  and  carries 
on  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000. 

I&E'RIA.   See  Hispania  and  Georgia. 

IBE'RIS.   See  Camdytuft. 

I'BKX,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bouquetiu  (q.  v.), 
or  Stcinbock  of  the  Alps  ;  and  now,  according  to 
some  zoologists,  of  a  genus  of  the  yoat  family,  or 
sub-genus  oT  goat,  having  the  horns  flat,  and  marked 
with  prominent  transverse  knots  in  front,  whereas 
those  of  the  true  goats  are  compressed  and  keeled  iu 
front,  and  rounded  behind.     The  sftecies  are  all 

'  inhabitants  of  high  mountiinous  regions.  The  L 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  I.  of  the  Pyrenees  differ  a 
little  from  the  I.  of  the  Alps,  and  from  one  another, 

'  but  the  differences  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
those  of  varieties  rather  than  of  sjiecies. 

The  conventional  ibex  represented  in  Heraldry 
resembles  the  heraldic  antelope  m  all  rcs])ecta, 
except  that  the  horns  are  straight  and  serrated. 
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YtflCUr,  or  IBICUY,  an  important  affluent  of 
the  Uiuguay  (q.  v.). 

I  BIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ardeida,  or, 
according  to  some  ornithologists,  of  ScolopaciiLt,  and 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
them.  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at 
the  baM  ;  *he  point  rather  obtuse ;  the  upper 
mandible  deeply  grooved  throughout  its  length.  The 
face,  and  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  even  the  neck,  are  destitute  of  feathers, 
at  least  in  adult  birds.  Tlie  neck  is  long.  The 
legs  are  rather  long,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint, 
with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front,  and  oue 
behind  ;  the  wings  are  moderately  long ;  the  tail 

is  very  short 
The  Sacked  I., 
or  Egyptian 
L  (/.  relit ji< ma), 
is  au  African 
bird,  two  feet 
six  inches  in 
length,  although 
the  body  is 
little  larger  than 
that  of  a  com- 
mon fowL — The 
!L  Glossy  I.  (/. 
fnkintllus)  is  a 
sin  dlcr  species, 
also  Airicau, 
but  migrating 
northwards  into 
continental  Ku- 
rope,  and  occa- 
sionally seen'  in 
Britain.  It  is 
also  a  North  American  bird-  Its  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  sacred  ibex.  Its  colour  is  black, 
varied  with  reddish  brown,  and  exhibiting  fine 
purple  and  green  reflections.  It  has  no  loose 
pendent  feathers.— The  White  I.  (/.  alba),  a 
species  with  pure  white  plumage,  abounds  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Audubon  saw  multitudes  on  a 
low  ialet,  and  counted  47  nests  on  a  siugle  tree. — 
The  Scarlet  I.  (/.  ruber)  is  a  tropical  American 
species,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  plumage,  M'hich 
is  scarlet,  with  a  few  patches  of  glossy  black.— The 
Straw-necked  I.  (/.  or  Grronticus  spinicollis)  is  a 
large  Australian  bird  of  tine  plumage,  remarkable 
for  stiff  naked  yellow  feather-shafts  on  the  neck 
and  throat. 

The  Sacred  Ibis,  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  llab  or 
Bib,  and  by  the  modern  Egyptians  Abu-Jfannes 
(L  e.,  Father  John),  is  a  bird  with  long  beak  and 
legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  covered  with  black 
and  white  plumage.  It  was  supposed,  from  the 
colour  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolise  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  moon,  its  Ixwly  to  represent  the  heart ; 
its  legs  described  a  triangle,  ana  with  its  beak  it 
performed  a  medicid  operation  ;  from  all  which 
esotcrical  ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth 
or  Hermes  (see  Hermes),  who  escaped  in  that 
Bhape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was 
that  of  Ha,  or  Horus,  the  sun.  Its  feathers  were 
supposed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the  crocodile.  It 
appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and  disappeared  at 
the  inundation  of  the  Nde,  and  was  thought,  at  that 
time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  winged  and  other 
seq>ent8  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certaiu  narrow 
passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt,  it 
was  thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs 
for  a  lunar  month.  According  to  some,  the  basilisk 
was  engendered  by  it  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  and  only  drunk  from  the  purest  water,  and 
the  most  strict  of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the 


pools  where  it  had  been  seen ;  besides  which,  it 
was  fabled  to  entertain  the  most  invincible  love 
of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self-starvation  if  transported 
elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought  to  be  incorruptible 
after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punishable  with  death. 
Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  unmolested  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  After  death,  they  were 
mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which  so  many 
remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Her- 
mopolis  Magna,  or  Eslunun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  lbeum, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  They  are 
made  up  into  a  conical  .shape,  the  wings  flat,  the 
legs  bent  back  to  the  breast,  the  head  placid  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  beak  under  the  tail ;  were 
prepared  as  other  mummies,  and  wrapped  no  in 
linen  bandages,  which  are  sometimes  plaited  in 
patterns  externally.  At  Thetas,  they  are  found  m 
linen  bandages  only  ;  well  preserved  at  Hennop'ij 
in  wooden  or  stone  boxes  01  oblong  form,  sometime 
in  form  of  the  bird  itself,  or  the  god  Thoth;  at 
Memphis,  in  conical  sugar-loaf-sha{ied  ml  earthen- 
ware jars,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex 
form,  cemented  by  lima  There  appear  to  l»e  two 
sorts  of  i ml'. dined  ibises — a  smaller  one  of  the  size 
of  a  corncrake,  very  black,  and  the  other  black  sod 
white— the  Ibis  Nummins,  or  lM»  reli'jiosa.  This  last 
is  usually  found  sometimes  with  its  eggs  and  with 
its  insect  food,  the  Pimtlia  pibxa,  Akis  rtflua, 
and  {tortious  of  snakes,  in  the  stomach.  It  is  said 
to  resemble  the  I.  of  India  rather  than  Africa.  By 
the  Jews,  it  was  held  to  be  an  unclean  bird. — Wit 
kinson.  Manners  and  Customs,  v.  7, 217 ;  Pasaoloegua, 
Catalogue  llaisonnt,  p.  25.') ;  Pettigrew,  History  oj 
Mummies,  p.  205 ;  Horapollo,  L  c  30,  3d. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  the  adopted  son  of 
Mohammed  All  (q.  v.),  the  viceroy  ot  Egypt,  waa 
born  in  1789,  Mid  gave  the  first  proofs  of  hu 
gallantry  and  generalship  in  1819,  in  quelling  the 
insurrection  of  the  Wahabis.  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued Scnnaar  and  Darfur.  He  invaded  the  Mores 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  army  in  1825,  with  the 
view  of  reducing  it  under  the  wer  of  MoharunW 
Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in. 
the  affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
enteqtrise  in  1828.  Mohammed  Ali  having  con- 
ceived the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions, 
Ibrahim  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  with  an  army 
in  October  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  qukkly 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  j>ex 
was  concluded  on  4th  May  1833,  the  Turks  not 
only  consenting  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making 
over  Adaua  to  Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind  ol  lease 
When  war  broke  out  again  between  Mohammrd 
AU  and  the  sultan  in  i839,  Ibrahim  was  again 
successful,  totally  routing  the  Turks  in  the  great 
kittle  of  Nisib  on  24th  June,  The  interference 
of  the  great  powers,  eventually  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  and  to  return  to 
Egypt  suffering,  during  his  passage  through  the 
desert,  the  most  terrible  hardships  and  losses,  whiUt 
the  attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  complete  inde- 
pendence come  to  on  end.  In  1848,  when  the  a;td 
pacha  had  sunk  into  absolute  dotage,  I.  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  installed  by  the  Porte  u 
Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  on  9th  November  1848,  be 
died  at  Cairo.  He  was  succeeded,  not  by  any  d 
his  own  children,  but  by  Abbas  Pasha  (q.  v.),  the 
favourite  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

IBKAI'L.    See  Brahilov. 

ICE  is  water  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  specifically 
lighter  than  water  which  is  just  about  to  freeze,  sod 
therefore  swims  in  it  Water,  in  becoming  solid, 
exjiands  about  Jth  of  its  volume  or  bulk.  Tbe 
formation  of  ice  takes  place  generally  at  the  »urt'aoe 
of  water.    This  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity,  that 
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when  water  has  cooled  down  to  within  79'4  of 
freezing,  it  ceases  to  contract,  as  before,  with 
increase  of  cold,  and  begins  to  expand  until  it 
fr&'Zca;  which  causes  the  coldest  portions  of  the 
wator  to  be  always  floating  on  the  surface.  In  some 
circumstances,  however,  not  very  well  explained, 
ice  foniii  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and  is  called 
ground- ice. 

Water  iu  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree 
of  heat  marked  32'  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  0  on  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur's  ;  but  if  it 
is  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be  cooled  to  nearly 
22'  F.  below  freezing,  and  still  remain  liquid.  The 
Iwwt  shake,  however,  or  the  throwing  in  a  solid 
Uly.  makes  a  portion  of  it  freeze  instantly,  and  its 
ttfui|wratun  rises  immediately  to  32°.  Sea-water, 
and  salt  water  iu  general,  freezes  at  a  lower  tein- 
j*rature  than  pure  water ;  in  doing  which,  part  of 
the  salt  separates,  and  the  ice,  wheu  melted,  gives 
water  that  is  fresher  than  the  original.  The  colour 
of  pure  ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  oidy  discernible, 
however,  when  it  is  in  large  masses.  It  is  best 
»ecu  in  the  clefts  of  a  glacier  or  an  iceberg. 

Iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jwleis  and  on  moun- 
tains of  a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  exist 
immense  masse*  of  |>ermanent  ice  ;  and  even  in  some 
districts  of  Siberia,  where  a  kind  of  culture  is  prac- 
tical de  in  summer,  there  are  found  at  a  certain  depth 
l*!"w  the  surface  of  the  earth  strata  of  ice  mingled 
with  sand.  In  sinkiug  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  the  soil 
was  found  frozen  hard  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  and 
consisting  in  some  parts  entirely  of  ice.  These  jk.t- 
mancnt  masses  of  ice  must  be  classed  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  among  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  glotie.  Iu  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid  zone 
there  is  no  ice,  and  in  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  a 
passing  phenomenon.  From  the  polar  ice-fields  and 
glaciers  which  are  always  intruding  themselves  into 
the  sea.  great  floating  masses  become  detached,  and 
form  kef/erg*.  Hoes,  and  drift-ice.  These  bergs  or 
mountains  of  ice  are  sometimes  more  than  250  feet 
aboTe  the  sea-level.  They  present  the  appearance 
of  dazzling  white  chalk-cliffs  of  the  most  fantastic 
shaj^A  Fresh  fractures  have  a  green  or  blue  colour. 
From  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
volume  of  an  iceberg  below  the  water  is  eight  times 
that  of  the  protruding  part.  Iceliergs,  ana  floes  or 
ice-fields,  are  often  laden  with  pieces  of  rock  and 
masses  of  stones  and  detritus,  which  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  coasts  where  they 
were  formed,  and  which  tbey  often  transport  to  a 
great  distance  tow  an  Is  the  equator.  These  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  hardness  and  strength  of  ice  increase  with 
the  degree  of  cold.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740, 
a  house  was  built  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  at  St 
Petersburg  HO  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  20  high, 
and  the  walls  sumiorted  the  roof,  which  was  also 
of  ice,  without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood 
two  ice-mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the 
turning-lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice. 
The  cannon  were  of  the  calibre  of  6- pounders,  but 
they  were  loaded  with  only  \  lb.  of  powder,  and 
with  hemp-balls — on  one  occasion  with  iron.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  only  four  inches,  and  yet 
it  resisted  the  explosion. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  Faraday  called  attention 
to  a  remarkable  property  of  ice,  since  (incorrectly) 
called  Regelation.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  two  slabs  of  ice,  with  flat  surfaces, 
placed  in  contact,  unite  into  one  mass  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  considerably 
above  the  freexmg-point,  by  assuming  that  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ice, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  ice ; .  and  the  fact, 
that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  contact  do  not 


unite  unless  they  are  mouit,  seems  to  b«ar  out  this 
idea.  But  J.  Thomson  gave  a  totally  mtferent 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  shewed  that 
the  capillary  force  of  the  lilm  of  water  between  the 
plates  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  very  considerable 
pressure  !>etwccn  them  ;  so  that  from  his  point  of 
view  the  phenomenon  would  be  identical  with  the 
making  of  snowballs  by  pressure ;  and  the  forma- 
tion, by  a  hydraulic  press,  of  clear  blocks  from  a 
mass  of  pounded  ice,  an  observed  fact,  the  explan- 
ation of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  of 
ice  mentioned  talow.  See  Procee*ling«  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1860—1861.  Faraday,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion again,  has  shewn  that  the  (so-called)  revelation 
takes  place  in  tatter  as  readily  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  action  of  capillary  forces.  To 
this,  J.  Thomson  has  replied,  shewing,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  the  capillary  forces  he  at  first  assumed 
are  not  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.    See  reference  above. 

Other  views  of  the  question  are  numerous,  for 
instance,  that  of  Persoz,  adopted  by  Forbes,  in 
which  ice  is  considered  as  essentially  colder  than 
water,  and  as  passing  through  a  sort  of  viscous  state 
before  liquefying,  as  metals  do  during  the  process 
of  melting.  This  idea,  however,  has  not  of  late 
found  much  supttort ;  aud  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  question  is,  as  J.  Thomson 
has  lately  {minted  out,  to  )>e  found  in  the  analogy 
of  the  crystallisation  of  salts  from  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

However  that  may  be,  thore  is  no  doubt  about 
the  following  property  of  ice,  theoretically  pre- 
dicted by  J.  Thomson  from  the  experimental 
I  fact  of  its  expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and 
I  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  Piezometer  by  W. 
Thomson— vix.,  that  the  freezing-point  of  water,  or 
the  melting-point  of  ice,  is  lowered  \nj  pressure; 
and  the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
applied  this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of 
glaciers.  That  a  mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  its 
channel  like  a  viscous  fluid,  was  first  completely 
established  by  Forbes.  Thomson's  explanation  of 
this  motion  is  of  the  following  nature :  Iu  the 
immense  mass  of  the  glacier  (even  if  it  were  homo* 
geneous,  much  more  so  when  full  of  cracks  and 
fissures,  as  it  always  is),  there  are  (tortious  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  strain  than  others.  The  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  such  as  corresponds 
to  a  melting-point  considerably  beloic  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mass— and  therefore,  at  such  joints, 
the  ice  melts,  the  strain  is  relieved,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  free  for  an  instant  to  move  nearly  as  a  fluid 
would  move  in  its  place.  But,  tho  strains  being 
thus  for  an  instant  removed,  the  temperature  ana 
pressure  of  the  water  are  agaiu  consistent  with 
freezing — the  thin  layer  of  water  quickly  Bolidiiies, 
and  then  matters  proceed  as  liefore.  Thus,  at  every 
instant,  the  strains  at  different  j>arts  of  tho  niaas 
melt  it  at  those  places  where  they  are  greatest, 
and  so  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
mass  which  may  in  common  language  be  termed 
tolid,  and  even  rigid,  slowly  creeping  down  its 
rocky  bed  like  a  stream  of  tar  or  treacle. 

Ice-Trade  and  Manufacture.— The  trade  in  ice  ia 
now  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Ice  has 
always  been  esteemed  as  a  luxury  in  warm  weather; 
and  this  early  led  to  the  storing  of  it  in  winter 
and  preserving  it  for  summer  use.  The  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  the  1  tomans,  at  first  preserved  snow, 
closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellars.  Nero, 
at  a  later  period,  established  ice-houses  in  Home, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  most  European  countries 
up  to  the  present  time.  But  these  means  were  not 
enough  to  supply  the  luxurious  Romans  with  ice 
for  cooling  beverages,  and  they  actually  established 
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•  trade  in  snow,  which  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  summits  of  distant  mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  in  thia  country  baa,  until  lately, 
been  very  limited,  having  beeo  chiefly  confined  to 
the  supply  required  by  a  few  of  the  first-class  fish- 
mongers and  confectioners—  the  private  residences  of 
the  more  opulent  families  being  furnished  with  ice- 
houses  in  which  a  sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use. 
But  the  North  Americans  have  started  a  trade  in 
this  article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  magnitude.  The 
ex]K>rt  of  ice  from  America  was  commenced  about 
18:20,  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice 
from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies.  After  persevering 
against  many  losses,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  ana 
now  not  only  is  it  Bent  in  vast  quantities  to  those 
places,  but  also  to  Hong-koug,  Whampoa,  and 
Batavia.  About  fifteen  years  since,  the  Wenham 
Lake  Ice  Company  commenced  sending  ice  to  this 
country  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great  American 
port  for  shipment  of  this  material ;  and  since  then, 
not  only  has  there  been  a  continually  increasing 
supply,  but  the  success  of  the  Company  has  been 
so  great  as  to  tempt  others  into  the  market,  and 
many  cargoes  now  annually  come  from  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  America  the  ice  is  chiefly  collected  in  the 
neighlxmrhood  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  New  York,  and  the  lakes  which 
supply  it  form  no  small  part  of  the  property  of 
those  whose  lands  bonier  thereon  ;  these  have  all 
been  carefully  marked  out,  and  the  rigid  secured, 
so  that,  when  the  winter  comes,  and  the  ice  is 
formed,  the  harvest  begins  with  great  regularity. 
The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  the  plane.  An  ice-plough,  drawn 
by  horses,  and  driven  by  a  man  riding  upon  it, 
is  then  made  to  cut  deep  parallel  grooves  in  the 
ice,  and  these  are  again  crossed  by  other  grooves 
at  right  angles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
deeply  marked  out  into  small  squares,  measuring  a 
little  "more  than  three  feet  A  few  of  these  square 
blocks  being  detached  by  hand  saws,  the  remainder 
are  easily  broken  off  with  crowbars,  and  floated 
away  to  the  ice  storehouses,  which  are  usually  built 
of  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of  great 
depth ;  the  walla  are  double,  and  sometimes  treble, 
being  altogether  as  much  as  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  having  hollow  spaces  between  to  render  them 
non-conductors.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered  up 
with  sawdust,  a  layer  being  placed  between  each 
tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these  ice-houses  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold  from  40,000  to  60,000  tons 
of  ice.  When  fully  stored,  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  marsh-grass  is  trodden  in  upon  the  top,  to 
the  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  the  doors  are  then 
securely  closed.  The  domestic  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1860  had  reached  very  nearly  one 
million  tous,  and  the  exjwrt  trade  exceeds  280,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  which  England  takes,  on  an 
average,  alwut  20,000  tons,  costing  £90.000.  The 
total  value  of  the  ice  which  is  stored  in  America 
haa  been  computed  at  £900,000,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  which, 
from  the  slight  data  we  possess,  is  estimated  at 
£600.000,  we  have  the  astounding  fact,  that  a  value 
of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  is  added  to  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the  mere  act 
of  freezing. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  importing  ice, 
there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  necessity  for  pro- 
curing it  locally  if  possible.  Hence  there  has  lieen 
much  talent  brought  to  bear  in  devising  means  for 


artificial  freezing.  See  Frkezino  Mi  itches.  But 
until  recently,  the  modes  of  producing  ice  arti- 
ficially were  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful  The 
desideratum,  however,  may  now  be  considered  u 
supplied ;  for  machines  are  constructed  by  Mr  Siebe 
of  Lambeth  cajiable  of  producing  ten  tons  per  day. 
Such  a  machine  requires  steam-power  to  work  it, 
and  its  action  consists  in  eva]K>rating  ether  or 
any  similarly  volatile  liquid  m  vacuo,  and  again 
condensing  the  vapour  to  liquid,  so  as  to  be  used 
afresh.  By  this  machine,  20  F.  below  zero  (52  of 
cold)  has  been  easily  obtained,  and  such  a  machine  is 
now  regularly  producing  large  quantities  of  ice  nearly 
under  the  equator  in  Peru,  where  previously  ice  had 
never  been  seen ;  and  others  are  in  use  in  India  and 
at  the  Cape  in  the  service  of  the  government,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  hospitals.  Another  machine 
was  shewn  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  by 
the  French  firm  of  Carre  and  Co.,  which,  from  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  humblest  kitchen,  seems  to  promise 
extensive  application.  The  price  is  from  £4  upwards ; 
and  as  the  volatile  liquid  is  Only  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  the  cost  of  working  it  is  verr 
slight.  It  is  believed  that  an  increased  demand  a 
all  that  is  required  to  enable  ice  to  be  produced  by 
these  machines  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  its  transport 
from  America.  The  machine-made  ice  has  the  same 
valuable  quality  that  distinguishes  the  imported 
lake  ice,  viz.,  its  i»erfect  purity,  so  that  pieces  of  it 
can  be  put  into  the  drink  that  is  to  bo  cooled. 

ICEBERG.   8ee  Ick. 

ICE  PLANT  [MrvmbTyanthtmvm  [q.  v.]  ayJal- 
linum),  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  remarkable  U>t 
the  watery  vesicles  {papula)  with  which  its  whole 
surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the  appearance 
of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  sun.  It  is  commou  as  a  tender  annual  in 
our  green-houses,  the  jieculiarity  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  making  it  an  object  of  interest 
The  seeds  are  used  for  food  in  the  Madeira 
Islands.  The  ashes  supply  barilla,  and  the  plant 
is  burned  on  thia  account  in  countries  where  it 
abounds. 

I'CELAND,  an  island  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
in  N.  lat  63"  23'— 66°  33\  and  W.  long.  13°  22'— 24' 
35',  distant  about  600  miles  from  Norway,  and  250 
from  Greenland,  250  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  and 
above  600  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Its  extent  is  about 
39,207  square  miles ;  its  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  300  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  about  200.  Its  coasts,  particu- 
larly on  the  north  and  west,  are  very  much  broken 
by  liays  or  fiord*.  In  some  of  the  bays  are  numerous 
small  islands.  I.  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  world.  Its  physical 
features  are  very  remarkable,  and  not  less  so  its 
history  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  lofty  mountains,  many  of 
which  are  active  volcanoes;  onlv  certain  leTel 
districts  along  the  coasts,  aud  a  few  dales,  chiefly 
in  the  south,  are  habitable,  or  in  any  decree  cajubie 
of  cultivation,  whilst  even  there  scarcely  a  tree  is 
to  l>e  seen,  and  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  grain. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  rugged  tracts  of  naked  lava  and  othr r  volca&k 
products,  vast  ice-fields  in  many  places  connecting 
its  high  mountain  summits,  among  which  are  pro- 
digious glaciers,  in  some  instances  descending  «rea 
to  the  coast,  they  and  the  torrents  which  gush  icon 
them  rendering  communication  between  ooe  inha- 
bited spot  and  another  very  difficult  a  ad  danger-  «a. 
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Yet  here  has  civilisation  been  long  established,  and 
the  people?,  necessarily  very  poor,  hare  cultivated 
poetry  aud  other  departments  of  literature  with 
great  success. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is  Oerafa 
Jflkul,  which  attains  a  height  of  6426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    It  is  situated  in  the  south-east, 
and  is  connected  with  a  vast  mountain  mass,  of 
which  several  of  the  summits  are  actively  volcanic, 
no  less  than  3000  square  miles  being  perpetually 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  3O00  to  above  6000  feet,  whilst  all  underneath 
aeems  to  be  full  of  either  active  or  smouldering 
volcanic  tire.   The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Hocla 
(q.  v.).    Krafla  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  a  great 
group  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
The  eruptions  of  Hecla  have  caused  no  little  devas- 
tation, but  still  more  terrible  and  destructive  have 
been  those  of  Oerafa  Jokul  and  other  volcanoes  of 
the  same  mountain  mass,  which  burst  forth  for  the 
first  time  within  the  historic  j>eriod  in  1724.  In 
repeated  instances,  volcanic  islets  have  been  thrown 
up  in  the  bays  and  near  the  coasts  of  I.,  which 
hare  generally  disappeared  again  within  a  short 
time.  Connected  with  the  volcanic  fires  are  also  hot 
springs  in  great  number,  some  of  which  flow  gently, 
and  others,  called  Geytera  (q.  v.),  gush  up  at  intervals 
aud  with  ebullitions  of  great  violence.  Numerous 
hot  springs  may  in  many  places  be  seen  sending 
up  their  steam  in  a  single  little  valley,  and  the 
Icelanders  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  for  the  washing  of  clothes  and  other  purposes. 
The  water  of  some  is  merely  lukewarm,  whilst 
that  of  others  is  boiling  ;  some  are  pure,  and  some 
•oliihuroous.    They  are  subject  to  great  variations, 
ana  appear  and  dry  up  very  suddenly.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  the  island  suffered  very  severely 
from  this  cause  in  1765  and  1783.   The  winter  is 
Dot  generally  more  severe  than  that  of  Denmark, 
although  more  protracted,  and  it  is  rather  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer  and  the  insufficiency  of  summer 
heat,  with  tho  sujwrabundance  of  moisture,  than 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  corn  and  plants  of  many  other  kinds. 
In  the  southern  portions  of  I.,  the  longest  day  lasts 
20  hours ;  the  shortest,  4  hours.    In  the  northern 
districts,  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  wholo  week  in 
midsummer,  and  in  midwinter  never  rises  al>ove 
the  horizon  during  an  equally  long  period  of  time. 

About  20,000  oxen,  30,000  or  40,000  hones,  and 
600,000  «h«>ep  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Tho  oxen  are  generally 
destitute  of  horns.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
vigorous  aud  active.  They  receive  little  attention 
from  their  owners,  whose  oxen  require  almost  all 
the  hay  and  other  fodder  they  can  store  up  for 
winter.  I.  ponies  have  now  begun  to  be  imported 
into  Britain.  Reindeer  were  introduced  into  I. 
by  a  public-spirited  governor  in  1770,  and  have 
become  naturalised  in  the  uniuhabitcd  tracts  of 
the  interior,  where,  however,  their  presence  is  of 
little  importance.  Seals  abound  on  the  coasts, 
where  sea- fowls  are  also  extremely  numerous,  and 
their  flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers  are  much  sought 
after.  Swans,  and  other  Anatidce,  frequent  tho 
lakes.  The  Eider  Duck  is  plentiful  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  its  down  is  a  principal  article 
of  commerce.  Fish  of  many  kinds  are  abundant 
on  the  coasts,  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers. 
The  food  of  the  people  consists  in  great  jwvrt  of 
fish.  The  cod-fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted  by 
the  French,  from  two  to  three  hundred  French 
vessels  and  about  7000  seamen  being  employed  in 
ft,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  French 
government,  which  aims  at  thus  training  seamen 
far  trc  navy.   The  salmon-fishery  of  some  of  the 


rivers  has  begun  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market.  The  herring-fishery  lias 
not  hitherto  received  special  attention,  but  vast 
shoals  of  herrings  frequent  the  fiords.  The  most 
important  agricultural  operations  are  those  of  the 
hay-harvest.  The  seeds  of  the  Melur,  or  Upright 
Sea  Lyme  Grass  {Elyimu  artnarius),  are  gathered 
aud  used  for  making  pottage  and  cakes,  and  are 
esteemed  as  a  luxury ;  bread  made  of  imported 
grain  being  seldom  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
common  people.  Meal  made  of  Iceland  Moss  (q.  v.) 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  this  lichen  is 
gathered  in  large  quantities  both  for  home  use 
and  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  turnip  kale  and 
cabbage,  spinagc,  parsley,  radishes,  mustard,  cresses, 
4c,  are  produced  iu  gardens.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  L  has  ouly  begun  to  be  developed.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  sulphur  found  in  such  abundance. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found.  There  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  brown  coal  called  Suriurbrand  (q.  v.),  which, 
along  with  drift-wood,  is  much  used  for  fuel  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 

The  population  of  I.  was  once  100,000,  but 
it  subsequently  diminished.  Since  1840,  when  it 
amounted  to  67,094,  a  gradual  increase  has  taken 
place,  until  in  1855  it  had  reached  64,60a  The 
people,  who  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are  distin- 
guished for  honesty,  purity  of  morals,  and  a  won- 
derful love  of  education.  Notwithstanding  their 
poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  rare 
to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
They  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  clergy 
are,  like  their  jiarishionere,  very  poor ;  they  are 
under  one  bishop.  The  Icelanders  are  strongly 
attached  to  tht-ir  native  country,  and  delight  in 
the  study  of  its  history  as  set  forth  iu  ancient  *nja» 
and  poems.  Their  language  is  the  old  Norwegian, 
preserved  in  almost  its  pristine  purity.  See  Scan- 
dinavian Languages  and  Literature.  They  are 
rather  a  Bmall  race,  and  seldom  attain  to  a  great 
age.  Scurvy  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  cases  of 
elephantiasis  are  frequent,  probably  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  still  more 
to  their  miserably  crowded  and  unventilated  dwell- 
ings, which  are  mostly  cottages  of  the  humblest 
description,  built  of  turf  or  of  pieces  of  lava,  the 
crevices  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  roof  formed  of 
turf.  The  knitting  of  Rtockings  and  gloves  is  a 
common  kind  of  domestic  industry,  and  with  the 
sale  of  skins,  wooL  feathers,  cider-down,  fish-oil,  Ac,, 
enables  the  peasantry  to  procure  a  few  articles  of 
foreign  produce.  The  chief  imjtorts  are  rye,  barley, 
flour,  coffee,  liquors,  tolxacco,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  &c  In 
1855,  upwards  of  40,000  Danish  barrels  of  grain  (o! 
all  kinds)  were  imported ;  also  about  427,000  lbs. 
of  coffee,  448,000  quarts  of  various  liquors,  109,000 
lbs.  of  tolwcco,  457,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  32,000 
chaldrons  of  coal.  The  annual  ex|torts  are  valued 
at  4.000,000  ryksdaler  (£000,000),  and  consist  of 
dried  fish,  wool,  hosiery,  tallow,  train-oil,  lard,  and 
preserved  meat  The  destruction  of  meadows  by 
volcauic  eruptions,  and  the  interruption  of  fishing 
by  drift-ice,  have  sometimes  caused  great  dis- 
tress. Since  1855  free- trade  has  been  in  force;  32 
authorised  trailing- places  have  been  opened,  of  which 
Heikiavik,  with  a  imputation  of  1350,  and  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  tho  Bouth-west  of  the  island, 
is  the  most  important.  Here  the  governor  resides ; 
the  AlUiituj  (from  Thing,  a  public  assembly),  a  kind 
of  jiarliament,  is  held  ;  here  are  a  public  library  of 
8000  volumes,  a  Royal  Icelandic  Society,  aud  an 
OWrvatory.  Three  newspapers  are  published  here, 
and  Icelandic  books  are  printed.  There  is  regular 
steam-communication  during  summer  with  Leith 
and  Co|»enhagen. 

The  authentic  history  of  L  begins  in  the  8th  o. 
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t  hen  emigrants  from  Norway  settled  here.  The  consisting  of  an  almost  erect  Thatltu  (q.  v.).  Itbof 
Ljinduatna  Book,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  of  j  a  leathe.  y  ami  somewhat  cartilaginous  substance 
the  records  of  the  island,  states  that  the  Christian  When  I.  M.  is  us  >d  as  an  article  01  food,  its  hitter 
relics  found  here  by  the  Norwegians  on  their  arrival  ness  is  first  partially  removed  by  steeping  in  <rat«r, 
—  as  wooden  crosses,  &c — had  been  erected  pre-  af  ter  which,  in  Iceland  and  other  northern  countries 
viously  by  Irish  settlers.  However  this  may  be,  j 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  authentic  successful 
settlement  of  I.  was  made  under  Ingot f,  a  Nor- 
wegian, who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  south 
coast  in  870,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at 
Keikiavik  in  874.  The  changes  introduced  in  Nor- 
way by  Harald  Haarfager  caused  many  who  could 
not  endure  them  to  betake  themselves  to  other 
countries,  and  particularly  to  L,  all  the  habitable 
coast  districts  of  winch  were  occupied  within  sixty 
years,  and  the  old  Norwegian  institutions  were 
transferred  to  it  unmodified.  The  government 
was  at  first,  in  the  times  of  paganism,  hierarchic 
and  aristocratic  ;  it  became  afterwards  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  republic.  The  Althing  met  every 
in  the  valley  of  Thingvalla.  Christianity 
not  established  by  law  till  1000  A.  and  then 
not  without  much  opposition.  Schools  were  then 
founded,  and  two  bishoprics  in  Holar  and  Skalholt. 

The  Icelanders  wero  enterprising  sailors  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history,  and  discovered  Green- 
land about  the  year  932,  and  a  part  of  the  American 
coast,  which  they  called  Vinelaml,  al>ont  086.  They 
ma<lt>  voyages  also  to  the  south,  visiting  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  nourishing 
period  of 'Icelandic  literature  and  commerce  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  c,  when,  in  consequence  of  domestic  broils, 
Haco  VI.  of  Norway  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway,  and  a  declension 
begau,  which  continued  till  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  minds  of  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
Reformation.  When  Norway  was  united  to  Den- 
mark in  1380,  I.  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  trans- 
ferred along  with  Norway  to  a  new  allegiance  in 
1814.  The  Protestant  religion  was  iutnKiuced  in 
1540,  but  not  fully  established  till  1551.  In  the 
17th  c,  the  island  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  Algeriue  pirates,  who  carried  away  many  persons 
to  slavery.  In  1707,  sinall-pox  carried  off  18,000 
persons;  and  in  1784—1785,  about  9000  died  of 
famine.  Famine  was  again  very  severe  in  1824  and 
1825,  and  was  followed  by  a  fatal  epidemic  in  1827. 
—The  Althing,  after  it  had  suUistcd  for  fully  900 
years,  was  suppressed  in  the  beginiiiug  of  the  19th 
c.,  but  was  reorganised  on  a  somewhat  different 
model  in  1813. — 5see  Von  Troil,  Letter*  on  Iceland, 
1772 ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  TrafleU  in  Icelawl, 
1810  (cheap  edition  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  1851) ; 
Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Retirlence  in  In  land,  1818  ; 
R.  Chambers,  Tracings  of  Iceland  and  Uie  FarOe 
Islands,  1856 ;  C.  S.  Forbes,  Iceland,  its  Volcanoes, 
Geysers,  and  Glaciers,  1860. 

ICELAND  MOSS  (Cetraria  Islandica),  a  lichen 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  collected  as  an  article  of  com- 
in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern 
it  grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  in 
southern  countries,  it  is  found  on  mountains. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  although  not  turned  to  any  economic 
account    In  Carniola,  it  is  used  for  fattening 

cattle  and  pigs.  It  grows  in  extreme  abundance  in  superadded  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  The  Egjrp- 
Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert ;  and  numerous  tian  I.,  the  I.  of  the  ancients,  is  larger  than  s  est, 
parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with  horses,  gray,  with  black  paws  and  muzzle,  and  a  black  tuft 
tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer  months,  of  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  aUxuxii 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it,  as  an  article  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  it  is  compar- 
of  commerce,  and  for  food.  In  many  places,  this  atively  rare.  It  often  enters  houses,  and  devour* 
lichen  thickly  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  poultry  and  their  eggs.  With  noiseless  ^Itdiat; 
ground,  growing  about  14—4  inches  high;  and  motion  it  advances  on  seqienta  until  it  can  suddenly 
Ml 


Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  Islandica). 

it  is  sometimes  pounded  and  made  into  bread ;  or 
it  is  prepared  by  toiling,  the  first  water  being 
rejected.  It  is  often  boiled  with  milk,  making  a 
kind  of  Jelly,  either  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  sa 
agreeable  article  of  food,  and  very  suitable  for 
invalids.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  kind 
of  starch  called  Lichen  Starch,  or  Lichenin,  and 
owes  its  bitterness  to  au  acid  principle,  Cetrark 
Arid.— An  allied  species,  Cetraria  nivalis,  growing 
in  northern  countries,  possesses  similar  prr>i«ities. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  loelan«t,  it 
much  used  for  food,  and  is  called  Marys  Grass  by 
the  Icelanders. 

ICHNEU  MON  (Herpestes),  a  genus  of  digiti- 
grade  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Tim-- 
rida>  (q.  v.),  having  a  much  elongated  body,  anull 
head,  sharp  muzzle,  rounded  ears,  aud  short  lep. 
The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  natim 
of  Africa  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  One,  tbs 
Andalusia*  L  (//.  Widdringtonii),  occurs  in  th* 
of  Spain.    They  feed  on  small  quadrupeds, 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Herpestes  IcAneumon). 

reptiles,  eggs,  and  insects.  Some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  Egyptian  L  (//.  Ichneumun)  and  tb» 
Mangocbte  or  Mi'NGUS  (H.  grisew)  of  India,  hat* 
been  greatly  celebrated  as  destroyers  of  servient*  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful  fables  being 
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seize  them  behind  the  head,  where  its  long  sharp 
teeth  inflict  a  fatal  wound.  It  scratches  up  the 
sand  for  the  eggs  of  crocodiles,  which  it  cats  with 
great  aridity.  It  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  the  killing  of  it  was  forbidden; 
and  individuals,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  funds 
were  set  apart,  were  objects  of  worship.  The  I.  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  forms  a  catdike  attach- 
ment to  the  place  of  its  residence.  It  is  usefid  in 
keeping  houses  free  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is 
therefore  not  uufrcqueutly  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
as  the  mangouste  also  is  in  India.  This  species  is 
rather  smaller,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  has  a  pointed 
tad. 

ICHNEUMON,  a  Linmean  genus  of  insects,  now 
constituting  a  family  or  tribe,  Jchneumonuia,  of 
the  order  If tpnenoitfrrn,  section  Terebrantiii.  The 
IrJmrnmon'uUv  are  extremely  numerous.  Graven- 
horst's  Irhneumonolotfia  JSuroptta  describes  nearly 
1650  European  species,  and  they  are  equally  abund- 
ant in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Many  of  them,  i 
are  minute,  others  are  large  insects  ;  a  few  of  the 
tropical  species  are  amongst  the  largest  of  insects. 
They  have  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  by  a 
pedicle,  which  is  often  very  slender.    The  abdomen 
Itself  is  slender,  and  the  whole  form  attenuated. 
The  antennie  are  generally  thread  like,  combed  of 
a  great  number  of  Joints,  and  are  kept  in  very 
constant  vibration.  The  ovipositor  in  some  is  short; 
in  some  it  is  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  insect,  and  enclosed  iu  a  kind  of  sheath 
formed  of  two  parts,  concave  ou  their  inner  surface, 
trotn  which  it  is  disengaged  when  about  to  be  used, 
the  whole  then  often  seeming  as  three  threads 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  aMomen.  All 
the  IchnrnmonUbr  de]tosit  their  eggs  either  in  or  on 
— generally  in — the  bodies,  eggs,  or  larvae  of  insects, 
or  in  spiders.    Some  of  them  deposit  their  eggs  in 
aphides.    They  are  thus  extremely  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.    Particular  Bpecies  of  Ichntu-  \ 
mvniduc  are  the  natural  enemies  of  particular  kinds 
of  other  insects.    Thus,  AI icrofjaifer  fflomerottu  and 
Pimpla  iiiAtiifolor  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly.    Some  sjiecies  deposit 
only  one  egg  in  the  egg  or  larva  which  is  destined 
to  afford  food  to  their  own  larva ;  others  deposit  a 
number  of  eggs  together.    Those  which  have  a  long 
ovipositor  use  it  to  reach  eggs  or  larva)  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  holes  of  wood,  &c.    The  L  larvae 
generally  consume  only  the  fat  of  the  larva  on  which  , 
they  feed,  which  continues  to  subsist  and  so  to  \ 
sustain  them  till  they  are  ready  for  transformation 
into  pique.  In  their  jierfect  state,  the  IcJineumonuice 
feed  only  on  the  juices  of  flowers.    They  are  very 
often  to  be  seen  flying  about  umbelliferous  flowers. 
The  I.  larva  are  without  feet.    The  pupa)  of  mauy 
are  enclosed  in  silken  cocoons. 

ICHNOLOGY  (Gr.  science  of  footprints)  is  the 
name  given  to  that  section  of  Palaeontology  which 
treats  of  the  impressions  made  on  mud  or  sand,  now 
indurated  into  rock,  by  the  animals  of  the  period  to 
which  the  rocks  belong,  or  by  meteoric  or  other 
transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual  remains  of 
the  hanl  portions  of  the  animals  themselves  are  the 
materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  globe ;  but  of  many 
animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less 
distinct  impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved 
over  the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  And  in  some 
beds,  not  only  is  the  evidence  of  tho  shore- wave 
preserved  in  the  ripple-mark,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  heat  exhibited  in  the  superficial  cracks, 
but  frequently  the  passing  hail-storm,  or  the  sudden 
and  heavy  thunder-shower,  has  left  its  impress  upon 
them,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 


determine,  from  the  form  of  the  cup-like  depression, 
whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  breeze, 
for,  by  observing  the  amount  of  difference  in  the 
sides  of  the  cup,  and  the  position  of  the  highest 
side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  aud  its  velocity  may 
l>e  approximately  determined.  Though  the  force  or 
body  forming  the  impression  has  been  removed 
immediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  ia 
these  prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life  and  of 
the  activity  of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  remotest  periods. 

The  impressions  occur  almost  invariably  on  rocks 
that  have  been  deposited  as  mud ;  only  in  a  lew 
cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  .Some- 
times the  argillaceous  dc^sit  is  a  thin  layer  between 
two  sandstone  beds ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  surface  in  the  Bhale ;  but  the  details  are 
carefully  preserved  in  relief  in  the  natural  cast  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  superimposed  sandstone. 
In  this  manner  the  footprints  are  preserved  at 
Stourton  in  Cheshire. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
footprints  seem  to  be  either  of  the  following.  The 
silt-bed  may  have  formed  an' extensive  flat  shore, 
uncovered  by  the  tide  at  each  ebbing.  Whatever 
impressions  were  made  on  this  plastic  surface  would 
be  baked  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
if  it  remained  for  a  sufficient  time  uncovered  by 
the  water;  and  when  the  tide  again  flowed,  the 
hardened  mud,  resisting  its  influence,  would  receive 
another  film  of  sediment,  which  would  specially 
de|>osit  itself  in  the  depressions,  and  thus  secure  the 
]>ermanence  of  the  impressions.  These  influences 
would  operate  more  powerfully  on  portions  of  the 
shore  which  were  under  water  only  at  spring-tides. 
The  impressions  of  numerous  wailing  birds  are  pre- 
served m  this  manner  at  the  present  day,  on  the 
plastic  mud  which  covers  the  fiat  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  as  much  as 
70  feet  Both  Gould  and  Lyell  have  given  detailed 
accounts  of  the  process  as  ft  goes  on  there.  The 
other  method  is  one  independent  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, wdicre,  on  an  ordinary  muddy  shore  during  the 
recession  of  the  tide,  the  depressions  are  filled  up  by 
blown  sand,  and  the  tide,  on  its  return,  flows  over 
a  level  surface,  on  which  it  deposits  a  fresh  layer 
of  silt 

The  study  of  ichnology  carries  us  back  to  the 
remotest  known  period  of  animal  life  on  the  globe. 
The  deposit  from  which  has  been  obtained  the 
fragment  of  the  oldest  known  trilobite  (Paheopyge), 
contains  the  borings  of  certain  worms  (fig. 


Fig.  L — Annelid  Borings  ( Are  ni oolites) : 


impressions  of  rain-drops.  In  strata  of  the  same 
period,  but  a  little  later,  series  of  regularly  recurring 
groups  of  markings  are  considered  by  Mr  Salter 
as  having  been  produced  by  the  sharp  claws  of 
cmstacea  in  walking;  while  other  sets  he  refers, 
with  considerable  show  of  probabiUty,  to  the  strokes 
of  the  bifurcate  tad  of  an  unknown  crustacean 
as  it  swam  through  shallow  water.  From  the 
American  representatives  of  the  same  rocks  (Pots- 
dam sandstones),  Professor  Owen  has  described  a 
number  of  impressions  made  apparently  by  di£ 
animals,  to  which  he  has  given  the  generic 
of  Protichnites.   The  slabs  shew  that  the 
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at  each  step  14, 16,  or  more  impressions.  They 
moat  probably  Crustacea,  furnished  with  three 
or  four  pairs  of  bifurcating  limits,  like  the  modern 
king-crab.  Similar  impressions  have  been  observed 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Eakdale  in  Scotland, 
and  have  been  named  P.  SaJicus.  The  tracks  of 
numerous  annelids  occur  also  in  these  rocks.  They 


Fig.  2. — Nereites  Uaxnhrensi*  : 
the  Lower  Silurian  Shales  of  Moffi.t. 


exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  creatures  as  they 
moved  along,  or  sometimes  through,  the  soft  mud, 
and  they  frequently  terminate  in  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  form  of  the  worm  itself,  produced 
perhaiu  by  the  dead  body,  although  no  trace  of  the 
body  itself  is  preserved  (tit;.  2). 

The  footprints  of  a  small  reptile  had  been  observed 
on  the  saudstone  of  a  quarry  near  Elgin,  which 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  Old  lied  Sandstone 
Measures.  In  1851,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  produced  by  a  little  reptile  ( 'J'elerpeton  Elyin- 
eiue),  whose  remains  were  there  found.  And  lately. 
Professor  Huxley  has  referred  a  different  set  of 
impressions  to  his  lately  described  remarkable  tiah- 
like  reptile,  Stagonolepis. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  our  own  country  and  of 
Germany  have  disclosed  the  footprints  of  different 
reptiles. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  strata  abound  in  foot- 
prints. It  was  the  Permian  or  lower  division  of 
this  series  that  supplied,  in  1828,  the  impressions 
which  gave  the  first  indication  of  animal  life  from 
such  evidences  to  the  mind  of  Dr  Duncan— a  man 
who  deserves  to  bo  remembered  less  for  his  works 
in  natural  history,  important  though  they  were,  than 
for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country  as  the  founder 
of  savings-banks.  The  tracks  he  described  occur  on 
the  layers  of  unctuous  clay  which  separate  the  beds 
of  sandstone  in  the  quarries  at  Corncockle,  Dum- 
friesshire;  they  frequently  ore  clear  ami  delicate, 
as  at  the  moment  when  they  were  impressed,  and 


Fig.  3. — Footprints  of  a  Tortoise  : 
From  the  Permian  Sandstone  of  Annandale. 

repeated  bed  after  bod  on  the  fresh  tablets  as 
they  were  prepared  for  their  reception.    From  their 
and  direction,  they  seem  to  be  the  tracks 


of  animals  passing  together  across  a  tide-receded 
estuary,  to  some  frequented  ground  periodically 
sought  for  food  or  pleasure.  No  animal  remain* 
whatever  have  been  found  associated  with  them; 
they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  forms  of  tortoise. 
The  slab  figured  is  a  portion  of  the  track  prob- 
ably of  a  long-tailed  Chelonian,  with  a  stride  a 
little  over  six  inches.  The  pad  of  the  foot  was  soft 
and  smooth ;  the  light  impressions  of  the  fore  foot 
were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hind-foot,  which 
was  furnished  with  four  claws  (fit?.  3).  Sir  William 
Jardine,  on  whose  property  the  Corncockle  (juarrisi 
arc,  has  made  these  tracks  the  subject  of  a  raluabls 
and  elaborate  monograph. 

In  the  Triassic  rocks,  the  well-known  foot-track* 
of  the  Labyrinthodon  (q.  v.)  occur. 

The  earliest  evidence  pf  the  existence  of  birds  are 
the  traces  of  their  feet  in  the  argillaceous  sandstone* 
of  Connecticut,  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  the 
Lower  Oolitic  age.  The 
structure  of  the  tridac- 
tyle  feet  which  produced 
these  impressions  exhi- 
bits the  regular  progres- 
sion in  the  number  of 
the  toe-joints  from  the 
innermost  to  the  outer- 
most   toe   peculiar  to 
birds,  and  they  must  be 
taken  as  evidencing  the 
occurrence  thus  early  of 
the  class,  although  a  con- 
siderable interval  elajwes 
before    the    first  true 
fossil  of  a  bird  occurs; 
namely,  the  remarkable 
lorni-tailed  bird  from  the 
Upper  Oolite  rocks  of 
Solenhofen,  recently  de- 
scribed   by  Professor 
Owen.    Immense  tridac- 
tyle  footprints  have  been 
known  for  many  years 
in  rocks  of  Wealden  age 
in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. At  first,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  binls; 
but    a    more  careful 
examination  has  shewn  them  to  belong  to  reptiles ; 
ami  the  discovery  in  the  same  strata  of  the  perfect 
foot  of  a  young  igiiauodon,  measuring  21  inches  ia 
length,  and  furnished  with  three  toes,  which  would 
form  a  print  precisely  similar  to  the  tracks  so  lotu; 
known,  shews  them  to  have  been  certainly  produced 
by  the  Iguanodon  (q.  v.). 

ICHTHYODORULITE  (Gr.  fish-«p*ar-sW\ 
the  name  given  to  fossil  fish  spinca,  that  are  Dot 
uncommon  in  the  stratified  rocks.  Plagiostonvm* 
fishes  have  their  dorsal  fin  furnished  in  front  with 
a  strong  bony  spine.  The  fin  is  connected  with  the 
spine,  and  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  its  move- 
ment It  seems  also  to  be  employed  by  the  fish  as 
a  defence  against  its  larger  foes.  Some  bony  fishes 
have  similar  spines,  as  the  Sticklebacks,  Silurid*,  ic 
The  spines  are  most  frequently  un associated  with 
any  fish  remains,  having  belonged  to  plagiostonwu* 
fish,  in  which  the  spine  is  simply  implanted  in  the 
flesh,  and  consequently  would  be  speedily  sejwuated 
from  the  body  of  the  fish  when  it  begaa  to 
decom|>ose. 

The  earliest  certain  evidence  of  vertebrate  animal* 
is  the  spines  of  plagiostomous  cartilaginous  fishes 
which  occur  in  the  bone  tied  of  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
the  uppermost  of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Spines 
belonging  apparently  to  three  species  have  itto 
found  ;  they  are  small,  compressed,  aligb  11  v 


Fig.  4. — Footprint*  of  Birds: 
On  the  (K.litie  S  .n.lstoort  of 
Con  net  tic  ut. 
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and  finely  grooved  lengthwise,  and  belong  to  the 
gvnus  Onckus.  Alone  with  them  have  been  found 
petrified  portions  of  tuliercular  and  prickly  akin,  like 
the  shagreen  of  the  shark. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  supplied  such  a 
variety  of  spines  as  to  have  afforded  the  materials 
for  establishing  fourteen  genera,  and  in  the  Coal 
Measures  they  are  more  numerous,  belonging  to  no 
leas  than  twenty-one  genera, 

ICHTHYOLOGY  (Gr.  faAMyt,  a  fish ;  logos,  a 
discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  fishes.  Aristotle  is  the  most  ancient  author 
having  any  claim  to  be  noticed  in  a  history  of 
ichthyology,  nor  was  this  science  much  indebted 
to  any  other  of  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  it 
began  to  be  cultivated,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  by  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Salviani.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  c  it  made  great  progress 
through  the  labours  of  Willoughhy  and  Hay;  in 
the  18th  c,  through  those  of  Artedi,  Klein,  Linne, 
Gronow,  Brunich,  Scopoli,  and  Bloch;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c,  through  those  of  Cuvier  and 
De  la  Cepede  ;  whilst,  more  recently,  Valenciennes, 
M  idler,  Agaasiz,  and  Owen  are  eminent  amongst 
many  who  nave  prosecuted  the  study  of  ichthyology 
with  ardour  and  success.    The  name  of  Yarrell 


res  to  be  particularly  mentioned  for  his  work 
on  British  Fishes.  The  earlier  ichthyologists  gene- 
rally  included  the  Cetacea  among  fishes.  Linn6 
removed  the  Cetacea  to  their  proper  place.  He  also 
placed  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  with  Reptiles  in  his 
"    from  which  they  have  since  been, 


I  by  the  common  consent  of  naturalists,  brought  back 
I  to  their  place  in  the  class  of  Fishes.  Linne's  system 
of  ichthyology  is  almost  as  artificial  as  his  system 
of  botany.  It  is  founded  on  the  relative  position* 
of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  without  reference 
to  any  mqiortant  point  of  comparative  anatomy  oi 
animal  economy.  .  Other  ichthyologists,  both  before 
and  since,  have  laboured  to  discover  a  natural 
arrangement,  to  which  the  progress  of  compar- 
ative anatomy  has  greatly  contributed,  although 
success  is  still  confessedly  very  imperfect.  Even  the 
system  of  Agassiz,  founded  on  the  external  covering 
of  fishes,  is  not  wholly  artificial,  and  is  of  very 
convenient  application  to  fossil  ichthyology. 

ICHTH  YOSAU'RUS  (Gr.  fish  -  reptile),  a 
remarkable  genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabited  the  sea 
during  the  dtqiosition  of  the  Secondary  strata.  Like 
the  modern  Cetacea,  their  structure  was  modified  to 
suit  their  aquatic  life.  Tho  body  was  shajied  like 
that  of  a  fish,  tho  limits  were  developed  into  paddles, 
and  the  tail,  long  and  lizard  like,  was  furnished,  it 
is  believed,  with  a  fleshy  fin,  as  in  the  dolphin, 
except  that  its  position  was  vertical.  The  head  was 
large,  and  produced  into  a  long  and  pointed  snout, 
resembling  that  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  tho 
orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed 
close  to  it,  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of 
the  snout.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  large 
series  of  powerful  conical  teeth,  lodged  close  together 
in  a  continuous  groove,  in  which  tho  divisious  for 
sockets,  which  exist  in  the  crocodile,  were  indi* 
cated  by  the  vertical  ridges  on  the  maxillary  bone, 


The  teeth  were  hollow  at  the  root,  sheathing  the 
young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  base  of 
the  older  ones,  and,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forward,  until  they  finaUy  displaced  them.  The 
long  and  slender  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist 
any  sudden  shock  by  being  formed  of  many  thin 
bony  plates,  which  produced  light  and  elastic  as 
well  as  strong  jaws.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  not  only  very 
large— in  some  specimens  measuring  13  inches  in 
diameter— but  was  specially  fitted  to  accommodate 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for 
speedily  altering  the  focal  distance  while  pursuing 
its  prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  fitted  the  eye 
to  remarkably  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  consists 
of  a  circle  of  13  or  more  overlapping  sclerotic  bony 
plates  surrounding  the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This 
circle  acted  as  a  sort  of  self-adjusting  telescope, 
and  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
light  admitted  by  the  large  pupd,  euabled  the 
ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  prey  at  great  or  little 
distances  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  neck  was  so  short  that  the 
body  was  probably  not  in  the  least  constricted 
behind  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fish  like  ; 
each  joint  had  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the 
whole  column  very  flexible.  The  small  size  of  the 
paddles  compared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness 
of  the  short  neck,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tail 
moat  have  been  an  important  organ  of  motion. 


Professor  Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was  furnished 

with  a  vertical  tail,  because  the  vertebne  are 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tad  is 
frequently  found  disarticulated  a  short  distance  from 
its  extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  tail 
had  caused  it  to  fall  when  the  animal  had  begun  to 
decompose.  Tho  fish- like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  es|>ecially  the  powerful  tad,  would  make  the 
ichthyosauri  active  ui  their  movements  ;  and  conse- 
quently, with  their  predaceous  habits,  very  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  oiiier  animals  that  inhabited  with 
them  tho  .Secondary  seas.  That  their  principal  food 
consisted  of  fishes,  is  evident  from  the  masses  of 
broken  bones  and  scales  of  conteuqtorary  fishes  that 
have  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  the  place  where 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  situated. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the 
Secondary  strata,  occurring  in  the  various  members 
of  the  series  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but 
having  their  greatest  development  in  the  Lias  and 
Oolite.  More  than  30  sjiecies  have  been  discovered  ; 
they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the  head,  some  having  a  long  and  slender  snout,  like 
the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  while  others  had  short  and 
broad  heads,  more  like  the  common  crocodile. 

The  great  repository  for  ichthyosaurian  remains 
hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 

ICHTHYOSIS,  or  FISH-SKIN  DISEASE,  is 
characterised  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  rough,  and 
almost  horny  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  breaks 
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into  small,  irregular,  scale-like  pieces,  which  do  not 
readily  exfoliate,  but  which,  if  removed,  are  speedily 
reproduced.  The  disease  may  affect  almost  the  whole 
surface,  or  may  be  coufined  to  a  single  part ;  and  is 
most  frequently,  but  not  always,  congenital.  It  is 
attended  with  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
the  general  health  is  often  very  good.  The  disease 
is,  however,  extremely  obstinate,  and  when  con- 
genital, may  be  considered  as  incurable. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  or  vapour  bath,  so  as  to  soften  the  thickened 
epidermis  and  to  facilitate  its  removal,  and  friction 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  Hannel  may  be  conjoined 
with  the  bath.  The  employment  of  sulphureous 
baths,  such  as  those  at  Harrogate,  has  occasionally 
been  found  of  temj>orary  use ;  and  the  internal 
administration  of  tar,  cod-liver  oil,  Ac.,  sometimes 
gives  relief. 

I'CICLES,  in  Heraldry,  arc  charges  of  the  same 
shape  as  drops  iu  the  bearing  called  Gutte  (q.  v.), 
but  reversed.  They  have  also  been  called  Clubs, 
Locks  of  Hair,  and  Guttes  reversed. 

ICI'LIUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  in  Rome, 
which  produced  some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  plebeian  interest  against  the  patricians.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Home.   See  Arrics  Claudius. 

ICO  D,  or  ICOD  DE  LOS  VINOS,  a  small  town 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Tenerife,  one  of  the 
Canaries  (q.  v.).    Pop.  upwards  of  5000. 

ICOLMKI'LL.  SeeloNA. 

ICONIUM.    See  Koxieh. 

ICO'NOCLAST8  (Or.  nXwi,  image,  and  klazo, 
I  break),  the  name  used  to  designate  those  in 
the  church,  from  the  8th  c.  downwards,  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  use  of  sacred  images ; — that 
is.  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  represen- 
tations of  sacred  objects ;  or  at  least  to  the  ]>aying 
of  religious  honour  or  reverence  to  such  represen- 
tations. The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Image- worship  (q.  v.)  in  the  church ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  tith  and  7th  centuries  it  pre- 
vailed extensively,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  that  practices  existed  in  some  churches  wn>ch 
were  a  source  of  much  suspicion,  and  eveu  of  positive 
offence.  Many  bishops  interposed  to  correct  these 
abuses  ;  but  the  iconoclast  movement,  strictly  so 
called,  began  with  the  imperial  edict  issued  in  726 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
forbidding  the  honours  paid  to  sacred  images,  and 
even  commanding  the  removal  from  the  churches 
of  all  images,  that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted. 
This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  730,  which 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  as  sinful  and  idola- 
trous, all  acts  of  reverence,  public  or  private,  to 
images,  and  directed  that,  wherever  such  images 
■hould  be  found,  they  should  forthwith  be  removed 
or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  decree 
occasioned  great  agitation,  especially  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popes  Gregory  II.  and 
Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it,  repu- 
diated the  imputation  of  idolatry,  and  explained  the 
nature  of  the  honours  to  images  for  which  they 
contended.  Leo  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  his 
op]K>sition,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
Coiistantiue,  surnamed  Conronymus.  Under  this 
emperor,  a  council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
754,  in  which  the  iconoclast  decrees  were  affirmed 
in  their  fullest  extent  ;  and  Constantine's  son, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed  on  his  accession  in  773,  the 


enactments  of  his  predecessors.  Cnder  the  widow 
of  Leo,  the  Empress  Irene,  a  council  was  held  at 
;  Nice,  786  (see  Image-worship),  in  which  the** 
,  proceedings  were  condemned  and  revoked  ;  hut 
I  other  succeeding  emperors,  Nicephorus  (80*2— 81 P, 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820),  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, and  Theophilus,  returned,  with  greater  or  less 
severity,  to  the  policy  of  the  iconoclast  emperors. 
As  regards  the  Greek  Church,  the  controversy  may 
be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled  under  the  Em- 
press Theodora  in  a  council  held  at  Con-stantin'-plt: 
in  840,  or  at  least  by  a  subsequent  one  of  8"0.  The 
modern  usage  of  the  Greek  Church  permits  pictures, 
but  rejects  graven  or  sculptured  representations  ot 
sacred  objects.  Except  in  Italy,  the  iconoclast  con- 
troversy created  but  little  sensation  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  movement  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors,  which  shall  be  noticed 
under  Imaok-worsimp. 

In  the  modern  church,  the  popular  violence! 
directed  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  som* 
parts  of  Germany,  against  crucifixes,  imaees  of 
saints,  and  other  objects  associated  with  what  has 
been  stigmatised  as  the  idolatry  of  Home,  havg 
sometimes  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Iconoclasm. 

ICY  CAPE,  a  headland  of  Russian  America, 
is  in  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  tLr 
middle  of  that  long  reach  of  the  arctic  coast  lietwecb 
Cape  Lisburue  on  the  south-west,  and  Cape  North 
or  Point  Barrow  on  the  north-east  It  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1778,  and  was  his  furthest  point  uorth 
of  Behring'8  Strait. 

I'DA,  a  high  mountain  range,  in  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Treat. 
The  city  of  Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is 
the  scene  of  many  ancient  legends.  The  southern 
part  of  the  range  was  called  Gargarus,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  al>out  4700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  there  w.is  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  therefore 
was  called  the  Idmin  Mother.  From  Ida  flow 
several  famous  streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Simois, 
and  Scaniander. — There  is  another  Ida  in  Crete, 
extending  from  west  to  east,  and  now  called 
Psiloriti.  On  this  Ida,  according  to  an  ancient 
legend,  Zeus  was  educated. 

IDE  (Lrucixcus  Idus),  a  fish  of  the  family 
C yprinulct,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace, 


Ide  (Lwcitctu  Idtu). 


chub,  &c.  It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  ascending  rivers  in  April  and  May 
to  spawn.  The  ide  is  one  of  those  fishes  which  it 
seems  both  easy  and  desirable  to  introduce  into 
British  waters. 

IDEA.  This  word  has  borne  very  distinct 
meanings  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Down  to 
the  17th  c,  it  had  the  signification  given  to  it  hy 
Plato,  and  referred  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  *  tenia] 
forms  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  accord- ng  to 
which  the  world  and  all  sensible  thing*  were 
framed.    Plato  made  a  grand  distinction  '*'.ween 
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the  iniilliffihU,  or  what  occupied  the  intellect,  and 
the  smsifile ;  the  one  represented  the  eternal,  the 
immutable,  and  the  certain  ;  the  other,  the  mutable 
and  fleeting  part  of  the  universe.  The  forms 
preceded  the  matter  ;  the  actual  circles  occurring 
m  nature  were  produced  from  a  pre-existing  ideal 
circle  holding  a  place  in  the  Divine  intelligence ; 
the  actual  men  were  generated  from  an  ideal  man. 
The  word  was  used  m  this  sense  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  philosophy  down  to  the  17th  c.  as  in 
Spenser.  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  and  Miltou.  Thus  in 
Paradise  Lost— 

'  Ood  saw  his  works  were  good, 
Answering  his  fair  idea.' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  dates  the  chango  that  came  over 
the  application  of  the  word  fmm  the  publication  of 
Descartes's  Discourse  on  Method  in  1637,  remarking, 
however,  that  in  a  treatise  by  David  Buchanan, 
published  at  I'aris  the  year  before,  the  new  meaning 
had  liocn  introduced.    'The  fortune  of  this  word  is 
curious.    Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to 
the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered 
by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our 
consciousness  in  general.   When,  after  Ga&sendi,  the 
school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our  highest  faculties 
into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more  deeply 
degraded   from  its  high  original.     Like  a  fallen 
angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  Divine 
intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  humau  sense  ;  till 
at  last  Ideologic  (more  correctly  Idealogic),  a  word 
which  could  only  proper!  u  suggest  an  d  priori 
scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  fmm  the  intellect, 
has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinc- 
tive of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses.'— Hamilton's 
Discussions,  p.  70. 

In  sjieaking  of  the  mental  representation  of  external 
things,  Descartes,  instead  of  employing  the  various 
tenus  image,  species,  phanta*m,  Ac,  which  had  been 
the  words  formerly  in  use  for  that  particular  signifi- 
cation, used  the  word  idea.   In  this  he  was  followed 
by  other  philosophers,  as,  for  example,  Locke,  who 
states  that  he  has  adopted  the  word  to  stand  for 
'  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  dud  thinks.'    Thus  the  mental  impression  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun 
without  seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea 
of  the  sua.    The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the 
sensation,  or  the  feeling  that  we  have  when  the 
senses  aro  engaged  directly  or  immediately  upon 
the  thing  itself.    The  sensation  is  what  constitutes 
the  tltiny,  the  reality :  the  impression  persisting 
after  the  thing  has  gone,  and  recoverable  by  mental 
causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Although 
the  word  in  this  application  may  be  so  guarded  as 
to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences,  Dr  Reid  was  of 
opinion  that  it  gave  countenance  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind.    This,  however,  raises  the  great  question 
of  metaphysics— namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.   See  Perception. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  idea, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  its  application, 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite 
signification.  We  need  a  general  word  to  express 
the  contrast  to  sensation,  or  to  actuality ;  and  no 
better  terra  has  yet  been  found  than  idea,  being 
what  is  common  to  memory  and  to  imagination, 
and  expressing  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present 
impression  of  real  objects,  but  as,  by  its  own  tenacity 
and  associating  powers,  having  those  objects  to  all 
practical  ends  before  its  view.  Thus,  all  our 
sensations,  whether  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste, 
or  smell,  and  all  ths  feelings  that  we  have  in  the 


exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become  transformed 
into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence  of  the 
original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  way 
of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and 
compare  them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  first  condition  as 
sensation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Logic  (L  126),  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  employing 
the  word,  but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy 
have  freely  adopted  it  in  the  above  acceptation. 
See  also  Generalisation  and  Imagination. 

IDKLER,  Christian  Ludwio,  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer anil  chronologist,  was  born  21st  September 
1766,  at  Gross- Brese  near  Perlelierg  in  Prussia,  and, 
after  holding  various  offices,  receive* I  a  professorship 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1821.  He  died  August 
10,  1846.  I.'s  most  important  works  are.  lUstorixcM 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  A*tronomiselien  tirobaehtun- 
gen  der  AUen  (Leip.  1806)  ;  Untersuchung  m'w  den 
Ursprung  und  die  Bcdeutung  der  Sttrnntunm  (Berlin, 
1809);  Ilandhuch  der  MathematLtc/uen  und  Tcehni- 
schen  Chronologic  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1825-1826),  the 
last  of  which  was  the  first  work  that  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  reckoning  of  time  among  the 
ancients  ;  and  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Chinesen  (Ber- 
lin, 1839). 

ITIEM  SO'NANS,  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
English  law,  where  a  mistake  as  to  a  surname  is 
made  in  a  legal  document,  to  denote  that  the  namo 
used  by  mistake  was  of  a  similar  sound,  in  which 
case  the  mistake  is  generally  treated  as  immaterial. 

IDE'NTITY  of  person  in  point  of  law  must  often 
be  proved  in  legal  proceedings,  as  in  proving  a  mar- 
riage, proving  a  pedigree,  proving  a  thief,  Ac.  The 
usual  proof  is  the  oath  of  some  one  who  knew  or  was 
cognizant  of  the  facts  at  Iwth  the  times  referred  to. 
A  favourite  defence  of  thieves  and  persons  accused 
of  crime  is,  that  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  in 
which  case  the  prisoner  must  generally  establish  an 
alV-i—'\.  e.,  that  he  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
time  in  question. 

IDENTITY,  CONTRADICTION,  and 
EXCLUDED  MIDDLE.  It  has  been  comim  >n 
to  look  upon  some  truths  as  necessary,  in  opposition 
to  others  that,  although  certain  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  Thus, 
it  is  considered  a  necessary  truth,  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  ;  that  the  less  cannot 
include  the  greater ;  that  a  man  cannot  l<e  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  gold  should  be  yellow,  or  water 
transparent :  these  facts,  we  conceive,  might  have 
l>ecn  otherwise  arrange*!.  There  has  Wen  much 
controversy  as  to  this  character  of  necessity  that 
distinguishes  some  of  onr  beliefs  from  others.  Sos 
Necessity.  The  schoolmen  laid  down  three  prin- 
ciples, involving  what  they  considered  the  widest 
generalisations  of  our  necessary  beliefs  i  these  are 
the  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
Middle. 

The  law  of  Identity  is  expressed  thus :  *  Whatever 
is,  is ;'  a  projKwition  justly  considered  as  irresistible. 
If  any  objection  lies  against  it,  it  is,  that  nothing 
appears  to  be  got  by  affirming  it  When  we  say 
that  *  Water  freezes  at  32°,'  there  is  a  piece  of  new 
information  conveyed ;  by  merely  knowing  water 
in  its  liquid  state,  we  should  not  know  that  at 
32s  it  became  solid ;  the  affirmation  is  something 
real.  But  when  we  say  that  'Water  is  water/ 
there  is  the  form  of  information,  but  nothing  is  con- 
veyed ;  the  proposition  belongs  to  the  class  termed 
'identical.'  We  merely  re-affirm  what  is  already 
affirmed.  The  law  of  identity  can  only  mean  that 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  as 
once  given ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  be 

ill 
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in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  a  law,  not  of  things,  but 
of  the  employment  of  language  to  denote  things. 

The  law  of  Contradiction  is,  that  4  the  same  attri- 
bute cannot  be  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  the 
same  subject ; '  or  that  a  thing  cannot  l>c  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  two  affirma- 
tions that  contradict  each  other  cannot  be  both 
true.  We  cannot  say  both  that  the  *  Sun  has  risen,' 
and  the  'Sun  has  not  risen;'  'Gold  is  heavy,'  and 
'  Gold  is  not  heavy.'  Here,  also,  one  might  suggest 
the  remark,  that  the  proposition  is  an  identical 
one ;  for  the  nso  of  the  word  '  not '  can  only  mean 
that  the  proposition  to  which  it  is  coupled  cannot 
be  held  along  with  the  proposition  to  which  it  is 
not  coupled.  That  if  the  affirmative  be  true  the 
negative  must  be  false,  and  if  the  negative  be  true 
the  aOirmative  must  be  false,  are  but  the  name 
thing  differently  expressed.  The  word  4  not '  is  an 
abbreviation  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a  more 
roundabout  expression.  Instead  of  saying :  '  I  dis- 
believe, and  deny  that  gold  is  white,'  we  say:  *  Gold 
is  not  white.'  So  far,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  like  that  of  identity,  is  not  a  law  of 
things,  but  of  the  use  of  language  ;  implying  simply, 
that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  fact  in  one  form  of 
words,  we  must,  in  varying  our  terms,  adhere  to 
the  same  affirmation. 

But  this  remark  does  not  exhaust  the  scope  of 
the  principle.  It  has  already  been  observed  (Bee 
Conditioned),  that  our  knowledge  can  never  be 
confined  to  one  absolute  property  ;  in  other  words, 
to  know  a  thing,  we  must  know  something  different 
from  it.  We  cannot  even  be  couscious  of  one 
unvarying  impression ;  animals  that  live  in  total 
darkness  are  not  conscious  of  the  darkness,  they 
would  become  so  only  in  passing  into  light  It  is 
true  that  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  mention- 
ing a  single  property,  ana  leaving  out  of  account 
the  related  fact  but  for  which  the  lirst  woidd  have 
no  existence ;  we  may  talk  of  light  without  alluding 
to  darkness.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
alternative  circumstance,  for  the  time  suppressed, 
is  a  real  jiart  of  the  case  ;  and  there  are  many  occa- 
sions, when  our  meaning  cannot  be  fully  imparted 
without  actually  Quoting  the  alternative  ;  ana  to  l>e 
logically  or  formally  complete,  we  ought  at  all  times 
to  state  the  two. 

There  are  many  qualities  the  very  mention  of 
which  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  an  opt>oscd 
couple:  as,  up,  down;  straight,  crooked;  desire, 
aversion ;  Ac  But  i>eyond  those  cases,  it  is  a  tenable 
assertion  that  every  fact  or  property  recognised  by 
the  human  mind  must  be  recognised  with  relation  to 
some  other  fact  or  property,  its  contrast  or  opposite, 
but  for  which  as  an  alternative,  the  mind  would 
not  have  that  opportunity  of  transition  essential  to 
consciousness  itself.  Take  redness,  which  does  not 
suggest  to  the  mind  an  opposite  in  the  same  mani- 
fest form  as  in  the  above  instances.  If  all  bight 
were  red,  there  would  be  no  designation  of  redness ; 
the  only  terms  would  be  light  and  dark.  But  as 
there  are  varieties  of  light,  that  is,  as  we  ojqie- 
rieuce  mental  shocks  or  impressions  by  transitions 
occurring  under  the  luminous  agency,  we  are  made 
alive  to  subordinate  differences,  which  we  mark  as 
so  many  distinct  properties.  When  white  and  red 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  succession,  there  is 
imparted  a  shock  of  difference,  developing  an  item 
of  knowledge,  which,  to  be  fully  expressed,  would  be 
'  white-red.'  White  would  then  mean  the  opposite 
of  red,  and  red  the  opposite  of  white ;  to  the  affir- 
mation, 'Snow  is  white,'  there  would  correspond  as 
an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  same  fact, 
'Snow  is  not  red.'  But  as  there  are  a  great  man; 
transitions  of  colour  that  make  the  mind  sensible 
to  difference,  the  mention  of  one  colour  is  attended 


with,  not  one  simple  denial,  but  many  denials. 
We  have  red-green,  rod-vellow,  red-blue,  4c ;  and. 
moreover,  when  thes  ouples  pass  in  succession 
liefore  the  view,  we  are  further  struck  with  the 
fact  of  agreement  in  the  common  effect  '  redness' 
Thus,  the  fact  or  projierty,  'redness,'  is  the  name 
for  the  common  element  in  certain  couples,  which 
element  it  affirms,  while  denying  in  each  case  the 
contrasting  element ;  it  is  not-white,  not-green,  not- 
yellow,  not-blue,  and  not  every  other  colour,  which 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  made  the  mind  alive  to 
difference.  When,  by  differences  and  agreements 
as  now  described,  a  class  of  colours  is  constituted, 
the  mention  of  one  is  the  denial  of  every  other 
member  of  the  class;  and  the  denial  of  one  is 
the  mention  of  some  other  or  others,  provided  we 
are  keeping  our  attention  confined  to  that  class. 
Professor  de  Morgan  has  introduced  into  logic  the 
phrase  '  universe  of  the  proposition,'  to  intimate  the 
class  of  objects  implied  when  an  affirmation,  with 
its  corresponding  denial,  is  given  forth.  Thus, '  Such 
a  thing  is  red,'  implies  as  the  universe  of  the  pro- 
position the  class  of  colours  ;  '  A  rose  smells  sweet' 
is  in  the  universe  '  odours.' 

Many  other  examples  might  be  Quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  principle,  and  also  to  &hew 
that,  in  the  case  of  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  the 
meaning  of  a  positive  term,  the  proper  reinedy  is 
to  demand  an  explicit  statement  of  the  quality,  or 
qualities,  denied.  Thus,  if  a  thing  is  spoken  of  u 
'beautiful,'  which  contrast  is  intended?  for  there 
arc  several  implied  in  the  name.  Is  it  *  beautiful, 
not  ugly  or  deformed,'  '  not  indifferent  or  insipid,' 
'not  sublime?'  Ac.  The  important  function  of 
defining  terms  is  thus,  in  the  last  resort,  to  brag 
into  open  statement,  what  is  usually  left  in  the  form 
of  a  tacit  understanding,  the  denial  corresponding 
to  each  affirmation.    Sec  also  Conditioned. 

The  principle  of  Excluded  Middle  is  another  form 
of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  implying  the  earns 
general  fact,  and  resting  on  the  same  foundation. 
It  is,  that  of  two  contradictories,  both  cannot  be 
false,  or  one  must  be  true.  Any  given  assertion 
must  be  either  true  or  false ;  either  the  affirmative 
is  true,  or  otherwise  the  negative  is  true,  which 
means  that  the  affirmative  is  false,  '  This  boose  is 
cither  mine  or  not  mine  ;'  '  Gold  is  yellow,  gold  a 
not  yellow,'  cannot  be  both  false,  one  niu~«t  1*  true. 
There  is  no  middle  course  in  such  an  alternative. 
But  on  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  bold  in  the  same  unqualified  sense 
as  the  principle  of  contradiction ;  for  the  attribute 
affirmed  or  denied  must  be  something  intelligiMe 
and  definite,  as  well  as  relevant  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  often  say  such  a  thing  is  neither  btg 
nor  little,  implying  that  there  is  a  certain  mean 
point  that  excludes  the  extremes,  and  yet  those  two 
terms  are  the  negative  of  each  other.  In  a  won!, 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  principle  that 
the  universe  of  the  proposition  should  be  distinctly 
understood  and  kept  in  view.  If  we  sav  4  this  a 
either  red  or  not  red,'  the  alternative  is  indisputable 
within  the  universe  'colour,'  but  not  otherwise; 
the  taste  of  an  orange  is  neither  red  nor  not  red : 
if  we  jump  over  the  boundaries  of  the  clan,  the 
principle  no  longer  holds  good. 

The  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
and  Excluded  Middle,  are  usually  talked  of  as 
necessities  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  in  the  eat* 
of  the  Excluded  Middle,  there  are  possible  evasions ; 
and  even  the  principle  of  contradiction  itself  is 
flatly  met  by  Hegel,  who  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim 
of  his  philosophy  that '  being'  and  '  not  being'  ire 
the  same,  and  deduces  important  inferences  there- 
from.   All  this  should  make  us  cautious  in  declaring 
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iny  formula  or  any  doctrine  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  imperative  on  the  niunau  mind. 

IDES.   See  Calends. 

I  DIOCY  is  the  non-development  of  the  mental 
faculties.    A  dement  is  deprived  of  powers  which 
he  once  posses  jod;  an  idiot  never,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, possesses  such  powers.    In  certain  cases,  the 
bumsn  form  appears  scarcely  to  )>e  animated  by  ] 
intelligence  at  all ;  it  is  a  senseless,  motionless  mass,  J 
to  which  the  special  senses  impart  no  intimation  of  I 
an  external  world,  and  from  which  there  emanate 
no  manifestations  of  human  love  or  passion,  or 
perception.    The  degrees  of  deprivation  are,  how- 
ever,  very  numerous  and  sharply  defined,  so  as  to 
suggest  different  modes  of  management  and  training,  j 
and  different  degrees  of  moral  responsibility  in  the  ' 
individuals.    The  general  characteristics  of  "the  vast 
majority  of  idiots  may  be  held  to  be  diminutive 
stature,  grotesque  appearance,  inactivity,  uncleanly 
habits,  gluttony,  obtuse  or  acute  sensibility,  inability 
to  regulate  movements,  to  articulate,  to  count, 
degradation  of  propensities,  and  helplessness.  The 
various  degrees  of  their  dependence  upon  others  has 
been  estimated  thus:  of  574—53  were  as  helpless 
as  infants ;  74  as  children  of  two  years  old ;  94  as 
children  of  seven  years  old  ;  138  could  engage  in 
simple  work  with  some  small  profit,  if  carefully 
watched  and  directed ;  179  could  nearly  earn  their 
bread  ;  and  36  could,  under  due  discipline,  main- 
tain themselves.    In  this  calculation,  imbeciles  arc 
included.     The  arrestment  of  the   evolution  of 
intelligence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  commence  and 
be  consummated  previous  to  birth,  in  consequence  of 
moral  impressions  or  accidents  or  diseases  on  the 
part  of  the  mother ;  during  infancy,  from  defective 
nutrition  or  injudicious  management ;  and  during 
childhood  up  to  puberty,  from  scrofula,  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  ana  from  unwise  interference  with 
the  faculties  in  process  of  growth.    A  large  number 
of  idiots  are  microcephalous,  or  present  heads  of 
very  small  dimensions  ;  and  though  they  decay  and 
die  at  an  early  age,  they  are  apparently  healthy. 
But  a  much  larger  numWr  are  not  merely  examples 
of  imperfect  growth ;  they  labour  under  positive 
disease  and  degeneration,  and  present  symptoms 
either  of  constitutional  taint,  or  of  those  specific 
affections,  such  as  convulsions  and  paralysis,  as  are 
referred  to  the  nervous  structure. 

The  ameliorations  which  occasionally  take  place 
tmder  judicious  treatment,  ami  the  cducahility  of  a 
few  individuals  within  a  certain  range,  have  sug- 
gested to  physicians  and  philanthropists  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  rouse,  direct,  and  apply  such 
powers  an  may  exist  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  fully  carried  out,  but  a  magnificent  training 
institution  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
at  Earls  wood,  Reigate ;  a  smaller  well- conducted 
school  exists  at  Baldovan,  in  Forfarshire ;  and 
another,  which  is  intended,  and  deserves  to  be  a 
national  establishment  for  Scotland,  is  now  erecting 
at  Larbert— Seguin,  TraUanent  Moral,  <fca,  des 
Idiot* ;  Art  *  Idiotisme,'  Diet,  de  Mhlecine;  Abbots, 
Handlxxik  of  Idiocy;  Buckminstcr  Brown,  Treatment 
and  Cure  of  Cretin*  and  Idiot*. 

IDIOSYNCRASY  (Or.,  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment*, the  name  given  to  any  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity. Thus,  there  are  persona  who  have  a  great 
dislike  to  particular  kinds  of  food,  smells.  Bounds, 
4c,  which  to  most  persons  are  agreeable;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  desire  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested for  things  generally  disliked.  In  particular 
individuals,  again,  an  eruption  of  the  skin  will  be 
caused  by  eating  strawberries,  or  swooning  by  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  and  that  quite  unconnected  with 
any  liking  or  disliking ;  and  such  effects  are  pro- 


duced when  the  person  is  unawaro  of  the  cause. 
Idiosyncrasies  also  occur,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  medicines  become  inoperative,  or  certain 
poisons  harmless.  Idiosyncrasies  are  either  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  sometimes  arising  from  mere 
morbid  conditions,  and  disappearing  along  with 
them. — The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  mental, 
as  well  as  physical  peculiarities. 

I'DOCRASE.   See  Vesuviaw. 

IDOL  (Or.  eidolon,  an  image),  IDOLATRY 
(worship  [latreUi]  of  images).  By  the  name  idol 
is  meant  an  image  intended  to  represent  a  divinity, 
and  to  be  adored  as  such.  The  act  of  worshipping 
such  an  object  as  a  divinity  is  called  idolatry. 
Although  the  first  principles  of  reason  suggest 
to  man  s  mind  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Beiug,  the 
source  of  all  existing  things,  and  the  origin  of  all 
good  (see  God),  yet  the  very  earliest  historical 
records,  sacred  and  profane,  teem  with  evidences  of 
the  errors  into  which  men  quickly  fell  through  ignor- 
ance and  passion,  changing  '  the  glory  of  the  uncor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  tour-footed  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things '  (Rom.  l  23).  To  these  images,  as  well 
as  to  the  images  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  ideal 
powers  or  forces  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such 
objects ;— as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  air,  water, 
fire,  and  other  natural  elements — divine  honours 
were  paid  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  to  which 
honours  the  name  of  idolatry  has  been  given.  Hence, 
as  each  of  these  corrupt  worshi|>s  had  it)  own 
peculiar  symbols,  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Gentile 
religions  may  lie  reduced  to  four  classes:  1.  The 
idolatry  of  nature-worship,  which  was  of  two  kinds 
— the  first  of  inorganic  nature,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  Litholatry,  or  the  worship  of  stones  or 
pillars,  mentioned  iii  Leviticus,  xxvi.,  and  in  Num- 
bers, xxxiii.  52  ;  the  second  of  organic  nature,  or  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  DtndroUUry,  or  the  worship 
of  trees— under  which  form  were  symbolised  the 
productive  or  generative  jwwers  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  most  modern  investigators  of  Phoenician 
antiquities  trace  the  origin,  as  well  of  the  grossly 
immoral  worship  of  the  A*htaroth  of  the  Phoenicians, 
as  of  the  phallic  worship,  which  found  its  way, 
under  various  forms,  through  all  the  kindred  races, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  2.  The  idolatry 
of  animal-worship,  which  we  find  as  well  in  the 
(perhaps  originally  symbolical)  worship  of  the  sacred 
oxen,  the  crocodiles,  and  serpents  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  in  that  of  the  still  more  degrading 
forms  of  animal  hfe  which  constituted  the  object 
of  adoration  with  other  nation  a  3.  A  higher  form 
of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  among  the  races  of 
Chaldean  origin,  was  Astrvlatry,  or  star- worship, 
which  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  Salntism. 
There  was  one  form  of  Sabeeism  which  cannot 
strictly  Iks  called  idolatry,  as  it  did  not  involve  the 
use  of  idols,  but  addressed  itself  directly  either  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  or  to  the  element 
of  fire,  with  which  they  were  associated.  But  the 
same  object  of  religious  worship,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  idolatrous  representations,  is  found  in  the 
worship  of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  Tarn  muz,  the 
Phoenician  Adonis  (Ezekiel,  viii.  14).  4  The  last 
form  of  idolatry,  and  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  period  of  the  ancient  Gentile  religions,  was 
Anthropolatry,  or  the  worship  of  representations  of. 
the  human  form.  It  is  chiedy  fanuliar  to  us  through 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  also, 
found  a  place  in  most  of  the  other  religious  systems, 
in  some  of  which  the  representations  of  the  human 
i  form  were  variously  modified,  so  as  to  symbolise 
,  those  special  attributes  which  formed  the  peculiar 
|  objects  of  the  worshippers'   adoration.     Of  this 
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there  are  many  examples  in  the  mythological  repre- 
sentation* of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion,  indeed,  and  in  the  later 
Grecian,  many  of  the  idols  were  representations  of 
pure  attractions,  as  of  certain  faculties  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  of  virtuous  desires,  or  of  evil  passions. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the  more  culti- 
vated classes,  there  were  individuals  by  whom  these 
abstractions  were  fully  understood,  and  by  whom 
the  crude  idolatry  of  the  multitude  was  regarded 
solely  as  a  device  adapted  to  their  more  gross  and 
material  conceptions. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  many  safeguards 
by  which  the  belief  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  was 
protected  in  their  religious  system,  were  fremicntly 
seduced  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentile 
nations  among  which  they  were  thrown.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  amoug  the  anomalies  of 
the  history  of  this  singular  people,  that  the  great 
ami  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity 
of  God  dates  from  their  protracted  Babylonian 
captivity,  from  which  timo  it  was  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  effort  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  to 
introduce  the  Greek  idolatry  (1  Macch.  i.),  down  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  idolatry  into  which 
the  Jews  fell  at  different  periods  was  chiefly  of  the 
first  and  the  third  forms  described  above. 

The  idolatry  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  African 
and  Ooeanicau  races  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  class 
described  under  the  head  Fetich  ism. 

I'DRIA,  a  small  but  important  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  crownland  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  its 
quicksilver  mines  (discovered  in  1407),  is  situated 
in  a  deep,  caldron-shaped  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  22  miles  west- south -west  of  Laibach. 
The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  757  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  is  easy,  and  free  from  dauger.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Europe,  Upwards  of 
220  tons  of  quicksilver  are  produced  here  annually, 
and  about  60  tons  of  cinnabar  (red  sulphuret 
of  mercury).  Pop.  4500,  about  400  of  whom  are 
regularly  employed  as  miners,  the  others  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  silk  fabrics  and 
bone  lace  ;  and  in  distilling  spirits. 

IDUME'A.   See  Edom. 

1DUN,  or  1DUNA,  the  name  of  a  goddess  of 
the  northern  mythology.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  dwarf  Svald ;  but  being  received  amoug  the 
JEsir,  «he  became  the  wife  of  BragL  I.  possessed  a 
precious  apple,  by  the  use  of  which  the  gods  pre- 
served their  perpetual  youth.  She  was  carried  off 
by  the  giant  Thiaasi,  with  the  assistance  of  Loki ; 
but  the  gods  sent  the  latter  after  her,  to  bring  her 
back,  which  he  did,  after  changing  himself  into  a 
falcon,  and  I.  into  a  nut. 

I'DYLL  (Gr.  eidullion,  Lat  idpllium,  a  little 
image),  a  term  generally  used  to  designate  a  species 
of  poem  representing  the  simple  scenes  of  pastoral 
life.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  tuat  the  | 
idyll  is  exclusively  pastoral ;  certainly,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  notion  in  the  usage  either  of 
the  ancients  or  the  moderns.  Of  the  thirty  Kulyliia 
of  Theocritus,  not  more  than  one-half  are  pastoral 
m  their  character.  After  the  use  made  of  the  word 
by  Tennyson,  in  his  Idyll*  of  the  King,  which  are 
opic  in  their  style  and  treatment,  and  romantic  and 
tragic  in  their  incidents,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
say  what  is  not  an  idylL 

I'GLAU,  a  very  old  walled  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  province  of  Moravia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Iglawa,  close  to  the  Bohemian  boundary,  49  miles 
west-north-west  of  Brunn.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  of  three  suburbs.  In  the  midst  of  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  town  square,  stands  the  guard- 
house. I.  carries  on  spinning,  dyeing,  and  brewing, 
BU 


as  well  as  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods  and  of  machinery.  Its  trade,  especially  with 
Poland,  is  very  important  Several  very  productive 
silver-works  are  in  operation  here.    Pop,  18,160. 

IGLOO'LIK,  an  island  of  some  historical  interest, 
lies  near  the  east  end  of  the  Strait  of  the  Furv  an  i 
Hecla,  in  lat  69°  21'  N..  and  long.  81*  SX  W.  It 
was  named  after  an  intelligent  Esquimaux  wonua, 
Parry's  guide  and  pilot  on  his  second  voyage ;  kiwi 
here  that  navigator  passed  the  winter  of  1322— 1823 
from  30th  October  to  Pith  August  During  this 
time,  the  temperature  ranged  between  —  45*  sad 
59"  of  F.,  thus  yielding  a  mean  of  7"  above  zero. 

IGNATIUS,  St,  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  69 
is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  John,  ami  a 
reckoned  one  of  the  apostolical  Fathers.  He  bore 
the  surname  of  T/uup/iuros—L  e,,  one  who  ctrna 
God  [or  as  I.  explained  it,  'Christ']  in  his  heart; 
or,  again,  as  some  (Jerome  amongst  them)  wronjr 
supposed, 4  one  who  was  carried  by  God' — i.  c,  Chrut 
(el.  Mark,  ix.  36)— whom,  however,  according  to 
St  Chrysostom,  I.  never  saw.  This  legend  that  h« 
was  the  little  child  whom  Jesus  set  ill  the  inuUt 
of  his  disciples,  may,  however,  like  the  other  tradi- 
tion of  his  relationship  to  St  John,  be  taken  u 
symbolic  of  his  winning,  affectionate  nature.  L  vu 
a  true  shepherd  of  his  people,  one  of  those  meek, 
earucst,  loving  spirits  to  whose  l>eautiliU  unohtnMne 
piety  Christianity  owed  its  first  and  best  triumph*. 
Domitian's  persecution  of  the  church  of  Antioch 
proved  him  to  be  no  less  courageous  than  pious,  ami 
when  that  storm  had  passed  oyer,  the  second  ami 
fiercer  persecution  of  Traian  gratified  I.'s  wwh  of 
being  sacrificed  for  his  fltwk.  The  story  of  his  inter- 
view with  Trajan  has  come  down  to  us.  That  strong 
ruler,  full  of  worlilly  sagacity,  just  and  virtuous  *h>r 
his  fashion,  could  not  understand  a  man  so  utt*rlr 
unworldly  as  Ignatius.  He  contemptuously  callid 
him  a  katodainton,  or,  as  we  should  say,  'a  \<oor 
devil,'  ami  in  the  cud  condemned  him  4  to  be  led  m 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  there  to  lie  made  the  food  ai 
wild  beasts  for  the  amusement  [ad  dcl'ctt'tionem]  of 
the  people.*  The  sentence  was  executed  10?  jl  p., 
or,  according  to  others,  116  A.P.  In  the  Chureh 
of  Rome,  his  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the 
1st  of  February;  in  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  20th 
I)eeeml>er. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  (a  T dturgy,  and  i 
little  work  entitled  Dhlacht,  quoted  by  Chrysos- 
tom 1  and  epistlas  ascribed  to  him  -of  which  fifteen 
(twelve  in  Greek  and  three  in  Latin)  are  now  ertant 
— and  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  centuries,  and  were  widely  read  in  the  ancient 
church,  has  been  eagerly  discussed  and  much  de- 
puted since  the  16th  century.  The  common  opinion 
of  soholars  (until  perhaps  the  last  twenty  years* 
was  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  seven  of  the 
Creek  epistles,  which  are  extant  in  two  redacth'U 
of  different  length,  and  in  two  corresponding 
ancient  Latin  translations — those  to  the  Epb.e*ian«, 
Maguesians,  Philadclphians,  Trail  iana,  Smyroaans, 
Romans,  and  to  Polycarp,  his  coiit/cmporary ;  rmt 
even  these  were  regarded  as  spurious  by  Daull, 
Semler,  Hermann,  Ernesti,  and  other*,  with  vh>m 
in  the  main  Neander  concurs.  The  controvert 
received  a  new  impetus  by  the  publication  of 
Bunsen's  Ignatius  und  seine  Z fit  (Hatnb.  1*1 7).  u> 
which  that  writer  endeavoured  to  establish  tn* 
genuineness  of  three  of  the  seven  epistles,  and 
spuriousneas  of  the  others ;  his  conclusion*  were, 
however,  assailed  by  the  great  leader  of  taa 
Tubingen  school,  F.  C  Baur,  in  his  Die 
tianisdien  Brwfe  und  ihr  neuester  KritUxr  (Tub. 
1848).  The  most  probable  view  of  the  servo 
epistles  is  that  which  conceives  tiumi  to  have  » 
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basis  of  genuineness,  bnt  to  have  suffered  extensive  I  or  having  that  irregular  stratification  which  may  b? 

interpolation.    The  reason  why  these  epistles  have  seen  in  modern  lava.   They  also  occur  as  upright 

excited  so  keen  an  interest,  especially  among  cede-  walls  or  dykes,  tilling  up  cracks  in  the  sedimentary 

luetics,  is,  that  the  question  of  church  government  strata. 

is  believed  to  hang  very  much  upon  than  ;  they  I  The  most  satisfactory  classification  of  the  igneous 
wv,  in  fact,  a  battle-ground  between  Episcopalians  [  rocks  is  based  upon  their  age    The  three  nhvioui 

and  Presbyterians ;  and  as  they  seem  to  favour  the  divisions  thus  established  are  each  characterised  by 

hierarchical  system  of  the  former,  Episcojialians  peculiar  mineral  and  structural  differences.  The 

bare,  as  a  rule,  been  strenuous  in  defence  of  their  oldest  or  Granitic  series  (q.  v.)  are  generally  asso- 

lgnatian  origin,  while  Presbyterians  have  as  warmly  ciated  with  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  but  are  sparingly 

attacked  it  The  discovery,  in  an  Egyptian  convent,  found  in  the  Secondary,  and  even  in  the  Tertiary 

of  a  Syriac  version  of  three  of  the  epistles — those  formations.    The  8{>ecial  peculiarity  of  the  granitic 

to  the  Komans,  the  Ephesians,  and  to  Polycarp  rocks  is  the  great  abundance  of  silica  contained  in 

(published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  formerly  of  the  them  ;  it  forms  not  only  a  considerable  amount 

British  Museum,  tinder  the  title  of  The  Ancient  of  the  constituents  of  the  hornblende  and  felspar, 

Syn/te  Version  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  *c,  but  crystallises  free  in  the  rock-mass  as  rock  crystal. 

Lond.  1845),  has,  on  account  of  its  possessing  higher  The  'irappean  Rock*  (q.  v.)  are  associated  with  the 

claims  to  be  considered  genuine  than  any  Greek  Pabeozoic  and  Secondary  strata,  and  are  conqiosed 

MSS.,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  common  of  crystals  of  felspar  and  hornbleude,  varying  in 

Greek  text  has  been  very  seriously  tampered  with  their  character  according  to  the  predominance  of  tliti 

— the  inteqiolations  consisting  often  of  passages  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients.    The  Volcanic 

enforcing  episcopal  authority,  and  asserting  tue  (q.  v.)  are  the  newest  igneous  rocks ;  they  belong 

deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  to  the  present  period,  or  the  Tertiary  strata.  The 

Toe  best  edition  of  the  writings  aacrilied  to  T.  is  chemical  ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  that  con- 

contained   in  the  Patres  Apostolici  of  Cotelcrius  stitute  the  Trap]>ean  rocks,  but  they  are  somewhat 

(2(1  edit  Amst  1724);  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  differently  built  up,  augite  being  the  i»ectiliar  form 

genuine,  by  Jacobson  (Oxford,  1838) ;  various  trans-  the  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  assumes  in  the 

latums  of  the  seven  epistles  have  been  made  into  newer  rocks,  while  it  appears  as  hornblende  in  the 

English— the  best  known  is  that  by  Archbishop  older  or  Trappean  series. 


Wak 


e. 


I     1'GNIS  FATUUS  (Lat  'vain  or  foolish  fire')  is 

IGNATIUS'  (St)  BEANS,  the  seeds  of  the  ft  luminous  appearance  frequently  seen  in  marshy 

Ignatia  amara,  formerly  Strychnos  Ignatii,  a  tree  of  places,  churchyards,  and  over  stagnant  pools,  which 

the  natural  order  Lognniaceee,  and  nearly  allied  to  "*»  puzzled  phUosophers  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 

that  which  produces  Xux  vomica  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  It  generally  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  as  a  pale 

Cochin  China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islamls.    The  bluish-coloured  flame,  varying  in  size  ami  shape  ; 

fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  contains  sometimes  it  shines  Bteadily  till  morning,  at  other 

about  twenty  brownish  seeds,  of  about  the  size  of  times  disappears,  and  reap|»ears  within  about  half- 

ohves,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  angular  hourly  intervals.    It  floats  in  air  at  alxnit  two  feet 

on  the  other.    These  seeds  came  into  the  Dutch  frmti  the  ground,  is  sometimes  rixed,  and  sometime* 

ihops  under  their  present  name  about  the  end  of  the  travels  with  great  rapidity.    In  general,  it  recede* 

17th  c,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  °n  being  approached,  and  vice  vend,  though  several 

are  the  wiw  vomica  of  earlier  writers.    They  contain  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  light  a 

ttrychnia,  and  their  medicinal  uses  are  similar  to  piece  of  paper  by  it    Many  efforts  have  been  made 

those  of  nux  vomica*  \  t°  discover  its  cause  ;  but  so  varied  are  its  appear- 

mvATina  TAVnT  a     c.    t  „„„ .  1  ances,  and  so  void  of  any  common  principle,  that 

IOJ»ATIUS  LOYOLA.   See  Loyola.  thefle  attempt8  ,)ave           faiie(L   0f  the  variou, 

I'GNEOUS  ROCKS  are  those  which  have  been  theories  advanced  we  uced  mention  only  two.  The 

produced  from  materials  fused  by  heat    They  differ  first  is,  that  the  ignis  fatuus  is  due  to  phospliuretted 

irom  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  their  origin,  struc-  hydrogen  gas  (PHS),  which  jtoascsses  the  power  of 

tare,  and  position.  They  invariably  come  from  below  sjtontaneous  ignition  on  coming  in  contact  with  dry 

upwards,  breaking  through  the  older  rocks.    The  atmospheric  air  ;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the 

materials  of  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments  of  decomposition  of  animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy 

pre-existing  rocks,  worn,  by  the  action  of  water,  soil.     The  motion  of  the  iguis  fatuus  is  accounted 

either  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  rounded  particles,  of  for  by  the  flame  Wing  communicated  along  the  line 

greater  or  leas  size;  whereas  igneous  rocks  exhibit  of  a  stream  of  the  gas.    The  second  is,  that  it  is 

either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when  they  have  Wen  due  to  the  combustion  of  light  carfmretted  hydrogen 

quickly  cooled ;  or  a  granular  structure,  composed  of  gas  (0„H,),  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  veget- 

niore  or  less  minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate  able  matter ;  but  though  this  supposition  satisfac- 

of  cooling ;  or  a  vesicular  structure,  when  they  have  torily  accounts  for  many  appearances  connected 

been  expanded  by  the  contained  gases,  or  by  being  with  the  ignis  fatuus,  the  gas  itself  is  not  s|»mta- 

brought  into  contact  with  water.    Some  rocks  are  neously  combustible,  and  an  additional  supjH.sition 

erroneously  called  igneous,  whose  materials,  though  requires  to  be  made  to  account  for  its  ignition, 

originally  "obtained  from  volcanoes  or  other  snbter-  The  probable  conclusion  is,  that  a  nuiuW  of  pheno- 

rancan  source,  have  yet  been  ultimately  arranged  by  mena  similar  to  the  eye,  but  arising  from  different 

water,  like  the  materials  of  Grahamc  s  Island  (q.  v.).  causes,  are  aggregated  under  the  term  ignis  fatuus. 

When  this  fact  receives  due  consideration,  many  The  ignis  fatuus,  however,  has  never  been  produced 

igneous  rocks,  whose  position  is  now  a  puzzle,  will  artificially.     Electricity  and  phosphorescence  can 

be  better  understood.    Some  of  the  rocks  conqwaing  produce  the  luminous  appearance,  but,  as  far  as 

Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  are  undoubtedly  of  our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  they  are 

this  character,  and  before  a  right  theory  of  the  hill  unable  further  to  imitate  it 

can  be  constructed,  these  must  be  separated  from  It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  many  distin- 

the  truly  igneous  rocks.     In  position,  also,  the  guished  naturalists  never  having  seen  it ;  but  it  is 

igneous  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sediment-try  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  north  of  Germany,  tho 

rocks,  for  they  seldom  occur  regularly  stratified,  swampy  and  moorland  districts  in  the  south  and 

with  a  parallel  upper  and  under  surface,  but  are  north-west  of  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of 

puertlly  local,  thinning  out  into  wedge-shaped  beds,  Scotland.    It  is  seen  in  the  above  places  from  the 
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middle  of  autumn  till  the  Iteginuing  of  NoveniWr. 
In  former  UmcH,  the  ignis  fatuus,  under  the  names  of 
IFill  o  -the-  wisp,  Jacl-alautrrn,  S/mtitie,  Ac,  waa  an 
object  of  superstition  anion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  where  it  appears,  and  was  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  attempting  to  lure 
the  traveller  to  his  destruction  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
there  arc  too  many  iustances  on  record  of  travellers 
mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  for  a  lamp,  and  being 
thus  decoyed  into  marshy  places,  where  they 
perished. 

IGNORA'MUS  (Lat  we  do  not  know),  the  word 
formerly  written  by  a  grand  jury  on  the  back  of  an 
indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it  The 
words  now  used  are  'Not  a  true  bill,*  or  'Not 
found.' 

IGNORANCE  OP  THE  LAW,  or  IGNOR- 
A'NTIA  JURIS,  is  held  in  law  to  be  no  excuse  for 
any  breach  of  contract  or  duty,  nor  for  crime  or  other 
offence.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  with 
this  maxim,  otherwise  it  would  l>e  quite  impossible 
to  administer  the  law,  for  if  once  a  contrary  maxim 
were  allowed,  it  would  not  only  be  a  premium  to 
ignorance,  but  would  lead  to  endless  and  abortive 
inquiries  into  the  interior  of  a  man's  mind.  Ignor- 
ance of  a  fact,  however,  is  a  different  thing.  Another 
kindred  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  every  man  intends 
the  consequence*  of  his  own  act.  Thus,  if  he  shoot 
at  or  give  poison  to  a  person,  it  is  presumed  that 
lie  intended  to  kill  such  jierson.  So,  if  he  leave 
a  trap  door  open  in  a  street  or  thoroughfare,  it  is 
held  that  he  intended  people  to  fall  into  it  aud  be 
injured.  There  is,  however,  a  doctrine  called  bona 
Jitlrs,  which,  in  the  case  of  petty  offences  punishable 
by  justices,  often  temj>ers  the  Btrict  and  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  iynorantia  juris  nemiaem  excumt; 
and  even  in  crimes,  a  judge  always  takes  into 
consideration,  when  passing  judgment,  whether  the 
prisoner  or  defendant  was  an  ignorant  or  intelligent 


■  Iouanodox.  The  Igunnida  have  a  lizard  like  form 
aud  a  long  tail.  The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  not 
extensile,  and  is  notched  at  the  tip  They  hav* 
rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  palate,  aud  their  jaw* 
teeth  are  remarkable  both  for  their  form  and  nude 
of  insertion,  not  being  lodged  in  distinct  tuckets, 
but  fixed  in  a  kind  of  furrow  along  the  internal 
face  of  the  jaw-hone,  adhering  by  one  side  of  the 
bony  surface  of  the  root  The  food  of  the  Igua- 
nida  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.    In  the  genus  L,tot 


IGNORA'NTINES  (Fr.  Frirei  Tgnora»tina\  a 
religious  congregation  of  men  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  associated  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  poor  children  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning. 
It  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  (17-24),  by  the  Abbe*  de  la  Salle,  and  has 
gradually  been  introduced  into  every  Catholic 
country  of  Europe.  In  France,  this  congregation 
shared  at  the  Revolution  the  fate  of  all  the  other 

n  .u  -  bodies  ;  but  the  brethren,  under  the  name 

of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  were  recalled, 
ami  re-established  under  Napoleon  in  1806.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  many  branches  exist  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  they  possess,  espe- 
cially in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  large 
educational  establishments ;  and  they  have  published 
for  the  use  of  their  schools  a  series  of  school-books, 
which  are  designed  to  combine  with  secular  know- 
ledge information  on  the  subject  of  religion,  socially 
designed  for  Roman  CathoUc  pupils. 

IGUALA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  modern 
province  of  Barcelona,  aud  situated  about  40  miles 
west-north  west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Noya. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  closely  built,  dark,  and 
dirty ;  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  hats  and  firearmB,  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade,  and  contains  a  population  of  10,000. 

I t»l  A  N  A,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  tho  type 
of  the  family  Iguanidce,  a  family  which  contains 
many  genera  ana  species,  and  to  which  belong  some 
of  the  largest  saurian  a  now  existing,  except  those 
of  the  crocodile  family.  Far  larger  saurian*  allied 
to  them  existed  in  former  geological  periods.  See 


Iguana. 

back  exhibits  a  row  of  elevated,  compressed,  pointed 
scales  along  its  whole  length,  aud  winch  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  whilst  under  the 
throat  is  a  great  dewlap-like  pouch.  The  feet  hava 
long  toes,  not  webbed,  with  sharp  claws,  well 
adapted  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  compressed 
tail  is  tho  organ  of  progression  used  in  swimming 
The  Common  1.,  or  Guana,  is  abundant  in  the  Wert 
Indies  and  tropical  parts  of  America,  living  mostly 
among  trees.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five 
feet.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  mottled 
with  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown.  It  a 
esteemed  a  most  delicate  article  of  food,  and  is  used 
by  all  classes  of  jHTsons.  It  is  often  caught  by 
means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  its  head  ;  dogs  hare 
also  been  trained  to  hunt  it  on  some  of  the  Wert 
India  krya,  where  it  has  not  opportunity  of  taking 
refuge  iu  trees  The  eggs— which  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  but  have  no  hard  shell,  and 
are  laid  in  the  sand — are  also  eaten,  and  are  very 
pleasant    Other  species  of  I.  and   nearly  allied 

4 genera  are  eaten  in  tropical  America,  as  the  Horned 
.  (/.  cornuta  or  Jfctapoceros  cur  nut  us)  of  Hayti. 
The  true  iguanas  are  all  American. 

IGUA'NODON  (Iguana,  and  Gr.  odous,  tooth),  a 
genus  of  remarkable  gigantic  dinosanrian  reptiles, 
more  abundant  in  the  Wealden  beds  of  Kent  Sussex, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  genus  of  associ- 
ated sauriana  Their  singular  structure,  differing  a 
many  important  jvarticulars  from  any  known  reptile, 
long  caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their 
true  position.  Dr  Mantell,  their  original  discovers, 
and  their  learned  expounder,  first  knew  of  their 
existence  from  some  enormous  bones,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  colossal  size,  he  considered  reptilian. 
A  large  tooth  next  turned  up,  whose  smooth  worn 
crown  attested  its  having  belonged  to  a  herbivore 

|  animal.  Niunerous  other  specimens  of  teeth  were  in 
progress  of  time  discovered,  and  Dr  Mantell  found 
that  they  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  teeth  of  the  small  American  lizard,  the 

j  iguana,  although  they  exhibited  very  striking  ui  x 
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important  differences.  Since  the  original  discovery 
of  the  teeth,  several  other  portions  01  this  remark- 
able reptile  have  been  found.  The  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  materials  which  have  yet  turned  up  make 
any  estimate  of  the  size  of  this  animal  purely 
hypothetical.  Dr  Mantell's  estimate  is  as  much 
u  70  feet  in  extreme  length,  while  Professor  Owen 
considers  it  to  have  been  not  over  28  feet. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fragments  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  shew 
that  the  head  was  produced  into  a  Hhort  snout, 
which  supported  a  nasal  horn.  The  vertebral  column 
was  somewhat  fish-like  ;  the  joints  being  slightly 
concave  on  both  surfaces,  yet  it  had  lofty  neural 
arches,  and  the  sacrum  was  composed  of  five  anchy- 
losed  joints,  a  structure  found  in  no  other  reptde. 
The  limbs  were  long  and  strong,  raising  the  body 
wme  distance  from  the  ground.  The  largest  femur 
yet  found  measures  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
ami  the  shaft  has  a  circumference  of  twenty-five 
inches.  The  leg  terminated  in  a  three-toed  foot, 
which  produced  the  enormous  tridactyle  impressions 
on  the  argillaceous  Wealden  beds  that  were  for  some 
time  considered  to  ho  the  footprints  of  huge  birds. 
The  discovery  by  Professor  Owen  of  all  the  bones 
of  a  perfect  foot,  however,  conclusively  connects 
theae  impressions  with  the  iguanodon.  "His  figure, 


1.  Footprint  of  Uoanodon,  from  the  cliff  at  H»*tlng»,  one- 
liitwnlh  natural  »lie. 

i.  KcducoU  track,  exhibiting  the  Arrangement  of  the  Foot- 
print*. 

in  &  recent  volume  of  the  Palsaontographical  Society's 
publications,  exhibits  a  foot  21  inches  long  by  94 
inches  broad,  while  our  figure  is  reduced  from  a 
footprint  24  inches  long. 

The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon,  while  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  iguana,  were  much  more 
complicated  both  in  external  form  aud  internal 
structure  than  in  any  other  known  reptile.  In  all 
other  known  reptiles,  the  vertically  Hat  teeth  are 
always  sharp-edged,  and  fitted  only  to  cut  off  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  the  worn  crowns  in 
this  animal  shew  that  the  iguanodon  thoroughly 
triturated  its  food  before  swallowing  it. 

I  HUE,  J  oh  an,  an  eminent  Swedish  scholar  of 
Scottish  extraction,  was  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  carried  off  the 
highest  honours.  He  subsequently  travelled  iu 
France  and  England,  was  appointed  under-librarian 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  his  return  to  Sweden, 
and  rose  through  a  variety  of  offices  to  be  professor 
of  belles-lettres  and  ]>olitical  economy  (1748).  He 
died  in  1780.  I.'s  principal  work  is  his  Otu»mriu>a 
faioffofhicum  (1769),  a  work  of  great  talent  and 
troditiin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 


of  Swedish  philology.  It  was  got  up  at  the  cost  of 
the  state,  which  gave  I.  10,000  dollars  to  execute  it. 
His  numerous  academical  disputations,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  450,  are  still  valuable,  csjiecially 
those  on  the  Mceso- Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels 
by  Ultilas. 

IKUPA,  the  principal  river  of  Madagascar  (q.v.). 

I'LCHESTER,  a  small  and  decayed  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Yeo  or  Ivel— from  which  it 
derives  its  name — 33  miles  south-south- west  of  Bath. 
The  princijxol  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an 
ancient  structure  surmounted  by  a  low  octagonal 
tower,  and  the  county  jail.  L,  supposed  to  bo  the 
Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
Romans  in  this  region,  and  was  fortified  by  them 
with  a  strong  wall  and  ditch,  both  still  traceable. 
Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here. 
L  is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.  Pop.  (1801)  781. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now  mostly 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  and  Oise.  During  the  last  century  of  the 
C.irlovingian  dynasty,  the  Ile-de-F.  was  possessed 
by  a  race  of  powerful  nobles,  who  latterly  took  the 
title  of  Dukes  of  France.  One  of  the  most  able  of 
these  was  Hugo  or  Hugues,  surnamcd  Le  Blanc,  or 
Le  Grand,  who,  for  20  years  previous  to  his  death 
(956),  virtually  wielded  the  sovereign  power  under 
the  Carlovingian  kings  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  His 
son,  Hugo  Capet,  eventually  became  the  actual 
sovereign.   See  Capbtian  Dynasty. 

I'LETZK,  or  ILETZK  AIA  ZASHCHITA,  a  small 
town  and  fort  in  Eastern  Russia,  on  the  border  of 
the  Kirghiz  territory  (government  of  Orenburg), 
llek,  near  its  confluence  with 


situated  on  the  river 
the  Ural,  in  lat  51"  9"  N 


long.  54°  59"  E    The  town 


was  founded  by  Cossack  emigrants  iu  1737,  and  now 
contains  a  population  of  2424  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  rock-salt,  the  richest 
in  Russia.  The  salt-beds  of  I.  were  formerly  worked 
by  the  native  Bashkirs,  but  since  1754,  birth  the 
extraction  and  sale  of  the  salt  are  monopolised  by 
the  government,  and  are  the  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  All  the  country  round  I„  especially  along 
the  river  Solianka,  is  one  continual  layer  of  salt, 
covered  with  a  sandy  or  clayey  alluvion,  3$  to  4} 
feet  thick.    The  thickness  of  the  salt  l>ed  is  not 

'  yet  thoroughly  ascertained,  notwithstanding  many 
investigations,  from  Pallas  up  to  the  present  time. 

|  The  I.  salt  is  considered  the  ln-.it  in  Russia.  On  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  cubic  blocks  of  salt  are  found, 
pure  and  transparent  like  crystal,  ami  weighing 
from  3  to  30  lbs.  each.  Various  small  article  are 
manufactured  out  of  such  blocks,  and  the  common 
people  ascribe  to  them  a  healing  virtue  in  ophthalmic 
disease.  The  quantity  of  salt  worked  in  1859  was 
4354  tons ;  in  1856.  it  was  above  14,000  tons. 


I'LEUM.   See  Digestion,  Organs  of. 

I'LETJS,  or  ILIAC  PASSION,  is  regarded  by 
some  writers   as   a  distinct  disease,   but   is  in 
reality  the  closing  staye  of  the  severest  forms  of 
enteritis,  or  of  colic,  and  is  often  connected  with 
some  irremovable  mechanical  obstruction.     It  may 
!  indeed  occur  in  any  case  in  which  the  contents  of 
I  the  bowel  cannot  find  their  way  onwards.  The 
I  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  is  inverted  ;  there 
is  intense  vomiting,  and  even  feculent  matter  is 
discharged  by  the  mouth.    DesjKjrate  as  the  condi- 
•  tion  of  the  patient  is,  his  case  is  not  al>solutely 
1  hopeless ;  but  as  recovery,  when  it  occurs,  is  due 
j  rather  to  nature  than  to  art.  it  is 
'  enter  into  the  subject  of  treatment 

•IT 
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ILEX-ILLINOIS. 


f'l  EX,  a  tree  often  named  iu  the  Latin  classics, 
the  Evergreen  Oak  or  Holm  Oak  (Quarua  Her). 

Oak.  It  is  a  native  of  mmt  (tarts  of  the  south 
of  r.jropo  ami  of  the  north  of  Africa,  often  attaining 
laj  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  docs  where  planted 
in  Britain.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or  in  unall 
groups,  and  loves  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Its  leaves 
are  ovate-oblong,  acute,  leathery,  hoary  beneath  ; 
hut  they  vary  much  in  some  resjiecte,  from  the  size 
of  a  sloe-leaf  to  that  of  a  Web,  ami  from  being  very 
spiny  at  the  edge  to  jierfect  evenness.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  ami  has  not  l>een  so  much  planted 
in  Britain  as  it  deserves.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  tough,  durable,  and  useful,  particularly  for 
axles,  pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  friction.  The  acorns  are  of  various 
quality,  sometimes  bitter,  and  sometimes  sweet  and 
eatable.— I  u  modern  botany,  /Ux  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  Holly  (q.  v.). 

I'LFRACOMBE,  a  small  market-town,  seaport, 
and  watering-place  of  England,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  is  finely  situated  amid 
picturesque  irregular  hills,  on  a  cove  or  mlet  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  11  miles  north-north-west  of 
Barnstaple.  The  horbour  is  formed  by  rauqartJi 
of  rook,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house,  and  a  pier 
850  feet  in  length.  The  bathing  establishment  is  a 
Doric  building,  erected  here  in  18.16,  and  supplied 
with  sea- water  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 
The  town  is  chiefly  dejtendciit  upon  its  wealthier 
revtidcuts  and  its  summer  visitors ;  but  an  active 
fishery  and  coos  ting -trade  are  also  carried  on. 
Poi>.  (1861)  3034. 

I  LIAC  A'RTERIES.  The  Aorta  (q.  v.)  divides 
at  its  lowest  jioint — which  is  usually  on  the  left  side 
of  the  laxly  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra— into  the 
two  common  Uiac  arteries.  M-hiih  pass  downwards 
and  outwanls  on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  for  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  then 
divide  into  the  external  and  internal  Uiac  artery 
of  either  side.  The  external  iliac  passes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  femoral  arch,  when 
it  cnttra  the  thigh,  and  become*  the  femoral  artery. 
The  internal  iliac  is  a  short  vessel,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  tntnk.  The  anterior  trunk  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  supply  the  bladder,  the 
rectum,  the  generative  organs,  and  muscles  lxith 
within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis,  with  arterial 
blood ;  while  the  branches  of  the  posterior  trunk 
mainly  supply  muscles  within  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis.  The  importance  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  uterine  life  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Fuctvs. 

ILI'SSUS.  See  Athens,  and  Attica. 
ILIUM.   See  Pel  vis. 
ILIUM.   See  Troy. 

I'LKESTON,  a  thriving  market- town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  situated  ten  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  an  eminence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Erewash.  Manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  lace  are  here  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitant*  arc  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  works 
of  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1861)  upwards  of  8000. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  maritime  department  in 
the  north-west  of  France,  formed  out  of  a  ]mrtion 
of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  is  quadrangular  in 
shape,  and  lies  l»etween  the  English  Channel  and  the 
department  of  Loire-Infericure.  Area,  2573  square 
miles,  or  1,646,670  square  acres,  of  which  1,010,580 
acres  are  arable  land;  |>op.  (1862)  584,930.  It  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives 
its  Dome — the  Vilaine,  and  its  tributary,  the  I  lie. 
The  usual  grain-crops  are  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 


tity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  extensively  produced,  and  the  cider  of 
this  district  is  esteemed  the  best  produced  in  the 
country.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  iron 
mines  are  worked,  and  great  varieties  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  six  arroudissemenU — Re n ties, 
Fougcres,  Moutfort,  St  Molo,  Vitre,  and  Redon. 
Rennes  is  the  capital,  and  St  Molo  the  priucipal 
seai>ort 

ILLEGITIMACY.  See  Legitimacy ;  Bastards. 

ILLI'CIUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Maynuliucnt,  having  flowers  with  three  or  six  petal- 
like sepals,  numerous  petals  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  numerous  stamens  and  pistils ;  the  cap- 
sules arranged  in  a  star-like  form,  opening  upwards, 
and  each  containing  a  single  seed.  I*he  sjiecies  are 
few,  but  very  widely  distributed.  The  most  import- 
ant is  /.  aiiimtum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as 
Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise.  See  Anisk.  This  tree 
is  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Japanese, 
and  is  planted  near  their  temples,  as  their  gods 
are  supposed  to  delight  in  it — Among  the  other 
8iH»cies  u  /.  Floruianvm,  a  shrub  with  fine  pendent 
clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  native  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  of  which  the  leaves  are  very  fragrant,  the 
capsules  also  smelhng  of  anise,  though  more  faintly 
than  those  of  the  Chinese  tree.  Similar  in  fragrance 
is  /.  jtarviftorum,  another  Floridian  sjiecies. 

ILLIMA'NI,  one  of  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.    See  Andib. 

ILLINOI  S,  a  river  of  North  America,  is  formed 
in  ^ie  north-east  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
the  union  of  the  Kaukiikee  and  Des  Plainea,  flows 
south-west,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  20  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  500  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  245  miles.  It  is  broad,  deep, 
and  sluggish,  and  widens  occasionally  into  lake-like 
expanses.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  State*  of  America, 
extending  from  36*  56'  to  423  30' N.  lat.,  and  87 J  35* 
to  91*  4(7  W.  long.,  being  388  miles  long,  and  212 
wide  ;  containing  an  area  of  55,405  square  miles,  or 
35,459,2110  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin ; 
E  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  state  of  Indiana, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash 
river ;  S.  by  the  converging  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  which  separate  it  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky ; 
and  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa  Tne  state  is  divided  into  101 
counties ;  the  capital  is  Springfield,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  the  most  important  towns  are  Chicago, 
the  principal  port  on  Lake  Michigan,  Galena  and 
Alton  on  tlie  Mississippi,  and  Cairo,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Railway,  and  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  imputation 
of  the  state  hai  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
In  1810,  it  was  12.282;  in  1820.  55,211  ;  in  1830, 
157,445;  in  1840,476,183;  in  1850,  851,470;  and  at 
the  last  census  of  1860,  was  1,711,753.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  L  were  born  in  other  states  or 
foreign  countries,  a  large  number  being  Irish  and 
Germans.  In  1850,  there  were  but  707  paupers  in  a 
population  of  851,470.  The  state  of  I.  is  generally 
level,  having  few  hills  and  no  mountains.  The 
lowest  portion  is  but  340  feet,  and  the  highest  only 
800  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly 
covered  by  fertile  prairies ;  while  river-bottoms, 
with  a  soil  of  vegetable  mould  40  feet  in  depth,  have 
produced  heavy  crops  of  maize  for  many  successive 
years  without  manuring.  The  country  is  so  level 
that  the  canal  which  unites  Lake  Michigan  witk 
Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  water 
pumped  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  twef te  feet 
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The  principal  rivers,  besides  those  which  form  the 
l>oundaries,  are  the  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries.  The  whole  state  is  of  limestone 
formation,  with  rich  lead  deposits  in  the  north  west, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  great  bituminous  coal 
formation,  375  miles  long  and  200  wide,  lying  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  states.  The  climate  is  mild, 
with  an  average  of  77°  Falir.  in  summer,  and  33$* 
in  winter,  but  ranging  from  20  below  to  100"  above 
zero ;  it  is  also  healthy,  except  in  swamp-lantls  or 
river- bottoms,  which  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague 
and  bilious  diseases.  The  productions  are  wheat, 
m.vi/e,  tobacco,  cattle,  hogs,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
prajtes,  tic.  There  are  over  30i)0  miles  of  railway, 
including  the  Illinois  Central,  70S  miles,  and  the 
Galena  and  Chicago,  459  miles. 

In  1858,  there  were  10,238  public  schools,  530 
private  schools,  58  academies  and  seminaries,  and 
21  colleges.  In  1850,  there  were  1233  churches  ;  but 
the  imputation  having  doubled  sincy^  that  period, 
there  has  been  a  projwrlional  increase.  In  1830, 
the  Mormons  built  the  tit)-  of  Xauvoo,  on  the 
Mississippi  ;  but  in  184-1,  their  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  was  killed  by  a  mob ;  and  his  followers, 
20,<K)0  in  number,  made  their  exodus  across  the 
)lains  to  the  territory  of  Utah.— I.  was  first  explored 
iy  La  Salle,  and  the  French  missionaries  and 
Indian  traders,  who  formed  the  earliest  settlement 
at  Kadcaskia,  in  1673.  Ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  then  to  the  United  States,  it  remained 
a  ]iortion  of  the  North  west  Territory,  until  its 
organisation  as  a  state,  with  a  governor  and  legis- 
lature, iu  1818. 

ILLUMINATED  MA'NUSCRIPT8.  See 
Manuscripts. 

ILLUMINA'TI,  a  name  which  has  at  different 
periods  been  borne  by  four  different  societies  —that 
of  the  AlombradoB  in  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  of  the  GucrhieU  in  France, 
alnnit  the  year  1684,  enthusiasts  and  visionaries ; 
on  association  of  Mystics  iu  Belgium,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  ISth  century;  and  the  Order  of  the 
Jlluiiiiuati,  which  wosfouuded  at  Ingolstadt  on  May 
1,  1776,  and  soon  spread  over  almost  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  this  which  is 
now  commonly  meant  when  the  name  Illumiuati  is 
employed  Its  founder  at  first  called  it  the  Order 
of  the  Perfeetibilists.  It  owed  its  existence  to 
Adam  Weishaupt,  Professor  of  (/anon  Law  at 
Ingolstadt,  a  man  of  su|ierior  abilities  and  much 
benevolence,  but  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of 
mankind.  Filled  with  detestation  of  Jesuitism,  and 
impatieut  of  the  restraints  which  were  at  that  time 
im|H>sed  on  the  human  mind  iu  Roman  Catholic 
Germany,  and  in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in  Bavaria, 
nnder  tho  bigoted  administration  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
an  association  which  should  extend  its  ramifications 
everywhere,  and  should  consist  of  the  choicest  spirits, 
should  labour  for  the  establishment  of  the  dominion 
of  reason,  and  promote  religious  and  political 
enlightenment  and  emancipation.  Religious  dogmas 
and  forms  of  worship  were  to  l»e  rejected,  a  system 
of  deism  was  to  be  propagated,  and  repubUcan 
ojuuions.  The  accession  of  the  Baron  von  Knigge. 
to  the  new  order,  and  the  support  which  it  received 
from  the  Freemasons,  led  to  its  rapid  extension, 
to  that,  at  one  time,  more  than  2000  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Germany  were  members  of  it. 
Weishaupt' s  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
fed  him  to  borrow  some  of  their  methods  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
most  opposite  ends  ;  and  the  IUuminati  were  soon 
involved  in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession, 
and  the  like,  essentially  inconsistent  with  true 


freedom,  but  calculated  to  place  the  threads  all  ia 
one  hand,  by  which  the  holy  legion  was  to  lie  led 
on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  the  benefaction  of  man- 
kind. But  from  this  cause,  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  soon  ensued.  Weishaupt  and  Knigge.  its  two 
leaders,  quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  order 
began  to  be  openly  denounced  as  dangerous,  and,  on 
the  22d  of  June  1784,  an  edict  was  issued  l>y  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  for  its  suppression,  which  was 
followed  by  another  on  2d  March  1785.  Weishaupt 
was  degraded  and  banished.  He  retired  to  Halle, 
where  he  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  83.  Various 
other  members  were  severely  punished,  ami  the 
form  of  justice  was  not  strictly  ot>servi-d  in  the 
proceedings  against  them. — Great  im|>ortance  was 
at  one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the  IUuminati, 
whose  secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  principal 
cause  of  many  of  the  political  events  of  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Abbe 
Rirrucl  and  of  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh 
upon  this  subject  were  eagerly  read,  but  the 
highly  exaggerated  character  of  their  views  is  now 
generally  acknowledged. 

ILLUPIE.  SccBassia. 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT,  a  legal  phrase 
which  denotes  that  where  a  person  has  a  jxjwer  or 
faculty  to  divide  property  among  several  others, 
such  as  children,  and  he  gives  one  or  more  a  very 
small  sum,  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  the  rest, 
the  former  iB  called  an  illusory  appointment  In 
vulgar  parlance,  it  is  like  cutting  off  an  heir  or 
child  with  a  shilling.  In  general,  it  is  competent, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  make  an  illusory 
apfiointment,  but  much  depends  on  the  j>eculiar 
terms  of  tho  deed  or  will  originally  giving  this 
power  to  apjwint  or  divide. 

ILLUSTRATED    PUBLICATIONS    are  a 

remarkable  feature  of  the  literature  of  our  times. 
The  employment  of  illustrations  or  pictorial  sketches 
to  render  books  more  intelligible  and  attractive, 
has  long  been  common,  but  has  of  late  years  !>ecn 
carried  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  There 
are  two  methods  of  illustration  :  by  copper  or  steel 
plate  engravings,  which,  beiug  on  leaves  apirt  from 
the  text,  are  executed  setuirately ;  and  by  wood- 
engravings,  which,  iuserted  as  blocks  in  the  typo- 
graphy, are  printed  as  part  of  tho  work.  Wood- 
engraving  is  not  new,  but  it  was  little  employed 
for  general  illustration  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  Throughout  the  18th  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  10th  c,  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  separate  engravings  on  copiwf.  See  Enoravino. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c,  books  of  travels 
and  works  of  a  fanciful  kind,  and  also  in  natural 
history,  issued  in  London,  w  ere  illustrate!  chiefly  by 
aquatint  engravings.  Among  the  artists  who  were 
noted  for  this  species  of  illustration  were  Rowland- 
son,  John  Clark,  and  the  Cruikshanks,  and  as  the 
engravings  were  coloured  by  hand,  they  were  parti- 
cularly attractive.  Clark  was  principally  employed 
to  illustrate  voyages  and  travels.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  for  these  illustrations,  the  author  of 
the  work  was  usually  much  indebted  to  the  artist, 
who,  in  many  cases,  was  furnished  with  only  a  few 
scratches  to  guide  him  in  his  representations.  The 
use  of  aquatint  engravings  was  at  length  super- 
seded by  lithography ;  but  before  this  new  species  of 
illustration  came  greatly  into  vogue,  wood  •engraving 
took  the  place  of  all  kinds  of  illustration  except 
that  of  the  high-class  line  steel-engravings,  wliich  are 
still  in  use  for  costly  publications.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  works  first  sprung  up  in  England,  and 
thence  it  extended  to  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  From  1820  to  about  1830,  was 
the  great  era  of  Illustrated  Annuals  (q.  v.).  The 
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taste  for  these  illustrated  year-books  ultimately 
wore  itself  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  demand 
for  highly  illustrated  books  of  jioetry  by  ])omdar 
authors,  such  as  Rogers,  Byron,  and  Campbell, 
and  m  the  disposal  of  these  elegant  works,  some 
publishers  realised  handsome  fortunes.  Latterly, 
illustration  has  consisted  for  the  greater  part  in 
wood- engravings,  for  they  possess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  oeing  printed  with  the  letter-press, 
aud  in  the  hands  of  high-class  artists,  the  design 
and  execution  of  these  embellishments  have  reached 
extraordinary  perfection.  Executed  with  compara- 
tive cheapness  and  rapidity,  wood-engravings  nave 
been  largely  employed  to  illustrate  a  class  of 
]iopulnr  periodicals,  and  encyclopedias,  and  news- 
pajiers.  The  Illustrated  London  Nno*  was  the  first, 
and  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  illustrated 
newspapers.    See  Woon-KNORAVIKG. 

ILLY'RICUM  (Gr.  Illyris,  Illyria)  is  the 
Roman  name  of  a  country  whoso  limits  in  ancient 
times  varied  very  considerably.  In  the  4th  c  n.c, 
the  Illyrians,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
race  generally  known  as  Albanians  (see  Albania), 
inhabited  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  with  the  western  parts 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Epirus.  Philip  of  Macedon 
conquered  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Drilon 
(modern  Drino),  and  thence  arose  the  division  into 
Jllirrw  Uritca  and  IUijris  Barbara  or  Humana. 
The  former,  now  Alltania  (q.  v.),  was  incorporated 
with  Macedonia.  lUyris  Barbara  or  Homana  was 
divided  into  Iapydia,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Illyrians  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  soon 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  and 
led  to  their  subjugation  about  two  centuries  B.C. 
They  made  numerous  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  but  were  always  defeated,  and  the  country 
became  a  most  important  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  comprising  the  territory  represented  in 
modern  times  by  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albania. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  I.  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  that  followed  that  act.  A  decree  of 
Napoleon,  on  14th  October  1800,  gave  the  name  of 
Illyrian  Provinces  to  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
countries  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Save,  then 
belonging  to  the  French  empire.  At  his  fall, 
these  provinces  were  united  as  a  kingdom  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  some  alterations  were  made 
in  its  boundaries,  especially  by  the  restoration  to 
Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Cannthia  instead. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Lail>ach  and  Trieste,  Laibach  being  the  capital, 
which  arrangement  subsisted  till  1849,  when  it  was 
subdivided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the 
duchies  of  Carinthia  (q.  v.),  Carniola  (q.  v.).  and  the 
coast  district,  containing  the  counties  of  Gore  (q.  v.), 
Gradiska,  and  Istria  (q.  v.),  with  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  Trieste  (q.  v.). 

I'LMEN  (formerly  Moyk),  a  lake  in  North- 
western Russia,  government  of  Novgorod,  27  miles 
long.  20  miles  broad,  and  16  feet  deep.  The  lake  is 
stormy,  and  unfit  for  navigation ;  its  bottom  stony. 
The  rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  several  others, 
flow  into  the  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters 
through  the  river  Volkhof  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  sandres,  bream,  and 
smelt,  and  fishing  on  its  banks  occupies  a  popula- 
tion of  about  20,000.  The  lake  L  is  historically 
remarkable,  because  it  was  on  its  banks  that  the 
Slavonian  tribes  lived,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago 
(862),  invited  the  Variago-Russ  to  come  and  rule 
over  them,  from  which  time  dates  the  origin  of  the 
Russian  nation. 


ILME'NIUM,  the  name  applied  by  Hermann  to 
a  new  metal  analogous  to  tantalum.  He  obtained  its 
oxide  from  a  mineral  to  which  the  various  names  of 
Urano-tantalile^  Samardcite,  and  YUroilmenite  have 
been  applied,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  Moan- 
tains  in  Siberia  Its  existence  as  an  independent 
metal  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

I'LMINSTER,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle,  44  miles  south-west 
of  Bath.  The  Free  Grammar  and  Commercial 
Schools,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1000  a 
year,  were  founded  in  1586.  Some  manufactures  of 
woollens,  silks,  aud  lace  are  carried  on.  Pop.  (1861) 
3219. 

IL  OBEI'D,  or  EL  OBETD  (pronounced  Lobeid), 
an  important  trading  town  of  Africa,  capital  of 
Kordofan,  is  situated  in  lat.  1.T  11'  N.,  long.  29* 
35'  E,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  gradually  sloping 
plain,  the  drainage  from  which,  after  heavy  rains, 
frequently  inundates  the  principal  street*  The  town 
consists  of  a  number  of  villages,  originally  separate, 
and  inhabited  by  distinct  races,  but  now  joined 
together,  and  only  distinct  enough  to  form  separate 
quarters.  The  houses  and  mosques,  as  well  as  the 
government  offices,  are  almost  all  built  of  a  fragile 
clay,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is 
uninviting,  gloomy,  and  dirty.  The  zooy,  or  market- 
place, contains  four  rows  of  booths,  and  fruit, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  in  iron  and 
wood  are  here  sold.  The  wholesale  trade  is  carried 
on  iu  private  houses.  Gum-arabic,  ivory,  tamarinds, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
Population  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

ILO'RI,  ILO'RIN,  or,  more  properly,  Alori,  a 
very  large  town  of  Africa,  the  great  centre  of  the 
Fulbe,  in  Yoruba,  is  situated  in  lat  8*  30"  N.,  and 
long.  4°  33'  E,  46  miles  south-west  of  the  banks 
of  the  Niger,  and  about  150  miles  north-east  from 
the  shore  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Nothing  very 
definite  seems  to  have  been  published  regarding  it, 
Dr  Barth,  in  conversing  about  I.  with  an  intelli- 
gent native  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  told  that  it  was  '  without  the  least 
doubt  larger  than  the  latter  city.' 

I'LSLEY,  East,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  Berkshire,  England,  is  situated  in  a  secluded 
valley  amid  bleak  and  dreary  downs,  altout  56  miles 
west  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
sheep-markets,  which  are  among  the  most  important 
in  tne  kingdom ;  50,000  sheep  have  been  known  to 
be  ]>eiined  for  sale  here  in  one  day.  The  ordinary 
sheep-fairs  are  held  on  every  alternate  Wednesday, 
from  the  Wednesday  fortnight  before  Easter  till 
July.  The  down*  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  celebrated  as  training-grounds  for  race-horses. 
About  a  mile  distant  is  the  village  of  West  Haley. 
Pop.  (1861)  less  than  1000. 

I  MAGE- WORSHIP  (Gr.  iconolatria),  the  use,  in 
public  or  private  worship,  of  graven  or  paiuted 
representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and 
especially  the  exhibition  of  honour,  reverence,  or 
worship  to  or  towards  such  representations.  This 
practice,  in  the  various  degrees  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, has  formed,  for  many  centuries,  so  fruitful 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  Christians,  that  we 
think  it  expedient  first  briefly  to  detail  the  history 
of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship  during  the 
several  periods,  and  secondly  to  state  summarily 
the  opposite  views  of  this  history  which  are  taken 
by  the  two  great  parties  into  which  Christians  are 
divided  on  the  question. 

Neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  genuin* 
writings  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  can  any 
trace  be  discovered  of  the  use  of  statues  or  pictures 
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in  the  worship  of  Christians,  whether  public  or 
private.  The  earliest  allusion  to  such  represen- 
tations is  found  in  Tertullian,  who  appeals  to  the 
image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  engraved  upon 
the  chalices.  A  very  curious  pagan  caricature  of 
Christianity,  of  the  very  same  age,  lately  discovered 
scratched  upon  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  palace  of 
the  Cas&ars  (see  Gkafkiti),  which  rudely  represents 
•  man  standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
stretched hand,  before  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  which  bears  the  title  '  Alexamenus 
worships  God,'  has  been  recently  alleged  by  Catholics 
as  an  additional  indication  of  at  least  a  certain 
use  of  images  among  the  Christians  of  the  2d 
century.  The  tombs  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
catacombs,  many  of  which  are  of  a  date  anterior 
to  Constantine,  frequently  have  graven  upon  them 
representations  of  the  Dove,  of  the  Cross,  of  the 
symbolical  Fish,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  of  Jonas,  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
above  all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  those  com- 
partments of  the  catacombs  which  were  used  as 
chapels  are  often  profusely  decorated  with  sacred 
representations,  the  age  of  which,  however,  it  is  not 
t*?y  to  determine  with  accuracy.  But  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  particular  instances, 
such  as  these,  it  is  admitted  by  Catholics  themselves 
(who  explain  it  by  the  fear  of  per]>ctuating  the  idol- 
atrous notions  of  the  early  converts  from  paganism) 
that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  use  of  images 
was  rare  and  exceptional ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  and 
particularly  after  the  condemnation  of  tho  Nestorian 
heresy  in  430,  that  statues  and  pictures  of  our  Lord, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  were  commonly 
introduced  in  churches,  esjiecially  in  the  East  and 
Italy.  And  yet,  even  in  the  5th  a,  the  practice  had 
already  reached  a  great  height,  as  we  learn  from 
the  church  historian,  Theodoret,  for  the  East,  and 
from  Paulinus  of  Nola,  for  Italy;  and  in  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  many  popular  practices  prevailed, 
which  called  forth  the  condemnation  of  learned  and 
pious  bishops  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  It 
was  usual  not  only  to  keep  lights  and  burn  incense 
before  the  images,  to  kiss  them  reverently,  and  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  before  them,  but  some  weut 
so  far  as  to  make  the  images  serve  as  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  baptism,  and  even  to  mingle  the 
dust  or  the  colouring  matter  scraped  from  the 
image's  with  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion!  This  use  of  images  by  Christians 
was  alleged  as  an  otatacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  progress  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  East;  and  the  excesses 
described  above  provoked  the  reaction  of  Iconoclasm 
{q.  v.).  In  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787,  the 
dectri  ne  as  to  the  worship  of  images  was  carefully 
laid  down.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
supreme  worship  of  adoration,  which  is  called  latreia, 
and  the  inferior  worship  of  honour  or  reverence, 
c Ailed  douleia;  and  still  more  between  abnolute. 
worship,  which  is  directly  and  ultimately  rendered 
to  &  person  or  thing  in  itself,  and  relative,  which  is 
but  addressed  through  a  person  or  thing,  ultimately 
to  another  person  or  thing  represented  thereby.  The 
second  Council  of  Nice  declared,  first,  that  the 
worship  to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  the  supreme 
worship  of  latreia,  but  only  the  inferior  worship 
of  douleia;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  absolute, 
sad  does  not  rest  upon  the  images  themselves,  but 
relative,  that  is,  only  addressed  through  them,  or  by 
occasion  of  them,  to  the  original  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  explanation  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
vas  thenceforth  generally  received;  but  a 
error  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek  acts  of 


the  Council  of  Nice,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
same  adoration  was  decreed  by  that  council  to 
images  'which  is  rendered  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
itself,'  led  to  a  vehement  agitation  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a  condemna- 
tion by  a  synod  at  Frankfurt  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  But  an  explanation  of  this 
error,  and  of  the  false  translation  on  which  it  was 
based,  was  immediately  afterwards  given  by  the 

Sope;  and  eventually  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the 
octrine  was  universally  accepted  in  the  Western 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  reforming  party  generally 
rejected  the  use  of  images  as  an  uuscri plural 
novelty*  irreconcilable  as  well  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  old  law  as  with  that  characteristic  of  4  spirit 
and  truth '  which  is  laid  down  by  our  Lord  as 
specially  distinctive  of  the  new  dispensation ;  and 
they  commonly  stigmatised  the  Catholic  practice  as 
superstitious,  and  even  idolatrous.  The  Zwinglian, 
and  subsequently  the  Calvinistic  churches,  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  repudiated  all  use  of  images  for 
tho  pnrjioses  of  worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  condemned  the  Roman  worship  of  images, 
regarded  the  simple  use  of  them  even  in  the  ch  lurch, 
for  the  piurjiose  of  instruction,  and  as  incentives  to 
faith  and  to  devotion,  as  ono  of  those  adUiphora, 
or  indifferent  things,  which  may  be  permitted, 
although  not  of  necessary  institution;  hence,  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  religious 
emblems  are  still  freely  retained.  In  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  practice  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  all  the 
other  Protestant  communions,  images  are  entirely 
unknown. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  the  imputation, 
commonly  made  against  Catholics,  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  images,  'as  though  a  divinity  dwelt 
in  them,  or  as  though  we  [Catholics]  asked  any- 
thing of  them,  or  trusted  in  them,  as  the  heathens 
did  in  their  idols.'  It  renews  the  Nicene  distinc- 
tion between  absolute  and  relative  worship;  the 
latter  of  which  alone — '  whereby  we  worship  Christ 
and  the  saints,  who  are  the  prototypes  of  these 
images ' — it  sanctions  or  permits ;  ana  it  contends 
for  file  great  advantage,  especially  for  the  rude  and 
unlearned  people,  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
pictures  ami  statues  in  the  churches  as  '  memorials 
of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as 
instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and 
exhortations  to  the  imitation  of  their  example, 
and  as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the 
practice  of  piety '  (Sees.  xxv.  On  the  Invocation  of 
Saints).  In  many  foreign  churches,  especially  in 
Italy,  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  France,  are  to 
be  found  images  which  are  ]K>pularly  reputed  as 
especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to  prayers  offered 
before  which,  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed.  But 
instructed  Catholics  declare  that  the  legends  con- 
nected with  such  images  form  no  part  of  Catholic 
belief.  Most  Catholic  books  of  instruction  contain 
cautions  against  attributing  such  effects  to  any 
special  virtue  of  the  images  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  special  faith,  trustfulness,  and  fervour  which 
are  stirred  up  by  their  presence,  and  by  the  recorded 
examples  of  the  mercy  of  God  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 

IMA'GINARY  QUANTITY.  In  the  working 
of  many  algebraic  problems,  it  often  happens  that 
the  root  of  a  negative  quantity  must  be  extracted ; 
if  the  root  is  odd,  the  operation  can  be  jierformed 
(see  Invomtion).  but  if  even,  the  root  can  only  be 
formally  extracted,  and  is  in  consequence  called  an 
impossible  or  imaginary  quantity.  For  instance,  the 
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root  of  —  64  is  not  an  imaginary  quantity,  for 

-4x-4,-4=  -64,  an.  I  therefore  J  -  64  =  -  4 ; 
but  the  square  root  of  -  64  is  an  im|jossible  quan- 
tity, for  no  possible  quantity  (whether  it  be  +  or  — ) 
multiplied  by  itself  can  produce  a  negative  quan- 
tity ;  similarly  and  d  fortiori,  the  fourth  root  of  —  64 
is  an  im)>ossible  quantity,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  even  roots.  Imaginary  quantities  are,  however, 
generally  reduced  to  one  denomination  as  multiples 
of  V  —  1 ,  in  the  following  manner :   \  —  04  = 

\  64  x  —  1  =  \  64  x  v  —  1  =  8  v  —  1 ;  Uxl  again, 

\'~~lSal  =  \  9a*  x— 2a  =  N  9a*  x  v2a~x  y  -  1  = 

3a*  \  2a  \/— These  forms  very  frequently  occur 
in  1  ligher  algebra. 

IMAGINATION.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
enters  into  many  relationships,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning 
is  doubtless  what  connects  it  with  r<x?try  and  Fine 
Art,  from  which  the  other  significations  branch  off. 
The  simplest  mode  of  explaining  this  complicated 
relationship  will  be  to  state  in  separation  the 
different  constituents  of  the  |x>wer  iu  question.  We 
shall  then  see  why  and  where  it  touches  upon  other 
faculties,  which  still  require  to  be  distinguished 
from  it. 

1.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the 
real,  or  the  individual,  as  opjioaed  to  abstractions  and 
generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The 
Full  colouring  of  reality  is  implied  in  our  imagina- 
tion of  any  scene  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  something  common  to  imagination  and  memory. 
If  we  endeavour  to  imagine  a  volcano,  acconling 
as  we  succeed,  we  have  before  the  mind  every- 
thing that  a  spectator  would  observe  on  the  spot. 
Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  alike  deal 
with  the  fulness  of  the  actual  world,  as  opjwsetl 
to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

The  faculty  called  conception,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  to  do  with  this  concrete  fidness,  although,  j 
in  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  deems  tl 
and  proj>er  meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is 
excluded.  In  popular  language,  and  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Dugald  Stewart,  conception  is  applied  to 
the  case  of  our  realising  any  description  of  actual 
bfe,  as  given  in  history  or  in  poetry.  When  we 
completely  enter  into  a  scene  portrayed  by  a 
writer  or  sjieaker,  and  approach  the  situation  of  the 
actual  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  conceive  what 
is  meant,  ami  also  to  imagine  it ;  the  best  word  for 
this  signification  probably  is  '  realise.' 

2.  It  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its 
strictest  sense  that  there  should  be  some  original 
construction,  or  that  what  is  imagined  should  not 
be  a  mere  picture  of  what  we  have  been.  Creative- 
ness,  origination,  invention,  are  names  also  desig- 
nating the  same  ]x>wer,  and  excluding  mere  memory, 
or  the  literal  reproduction  of  past  experience.  Every 
artist  is  said  to  have  imagination  acconling  as  he 
can  rise  to  new  combinations  or  effects  different  from 
what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  observation  of 
nature.  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian  would 
be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an 
artist,  and  very  agreeable  as  on  effect,  but  we  should 
not  designate  it  by  the  term  imagination.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  common 
arts,  strokes  of  invention  and  new  constructions,  to 
which  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  unfair  to  refuse 
the  term  in  question,  if  originality  be  a  leading 
feature  in  its  definition.  But  still  we  do  not  usually 
apply  the  term  imagination  to  this  case,  and  for  a 
reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the  next 

attaching  to  the  faculty. 


3.  Imagination  has  for  its  tiding  element  n%« 
emotion  of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which  all  its  con- 
structions are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast 
between  it  and  the  creativeness  of  scieoce  and 
mechanical  invention.  These  last  are  instrumental 
to  remote  objects  of  convenience  or  pleasure.  A 
creation  of  the  imagination  comet  home  at  once  to 
the  miud,  and  has  no  ulterior  view. 

Whcuever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some 
strong  emotion,  the  current  of  our  thoughts  is 
affected  and  coloured  by  that  emotion ;  what  chimes 
in  with  it  is  retained,  and  other  things  kept  out  of 
sight  We  also  form  new  constructions  that  suit  the 
state  of  the  moment  Thus,  in  fear,  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even  conjure  up 
sjicctres  that  have  no  existence.  But  the  highest 
example  of  all  is  presented  to  us  by  the  construc- 
tions of  fine  art,  which  are  determined  by  those 
emotions  called  asUtrtic,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the 
pleasures  of  taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly 
styled  'pleasures  of  the  imagination.'  The  artist 
has  in  himself  those  various  seusibilitics  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  he  carves  and  shajK-s  his 
creations  with  the  view  of  gratifying  them  t*i  the 
utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine  art  and  imagina- 
tion are  related  together,  whUe  science  and  useful 
art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  faculties, 
which  may  also  be  faculties  of  invention.  It  is  a 
deviation  from  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a 
confouuding  of  things  essentially  distinct,  to  say 
that  a  mau  of  science  stands  in  need  of  imagination 
as  well  as  powers  of  reason ;  he  needs  the  power  of 
original  construction,  but  his  inventions  axe  not 
framed  to  satisfy  preseut  emotions,  but  to  l>e  instru- 
mental iu  remote  ends,  which  in  their  remoteness 
may  excite  nothing  that  is  usually  understood  as 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion, if  he  produces  anything  original  in  his  art. 

The  name  4  Fancy  '  has  sultotantially  the  mean- 
ings now  described,  and  was  originally  identical 
with  imagination.  It  is  a  corruption  of  fantasy, 
from  the  Greek  fantasia.  It  has  now  a  shade  of 
ilecms  the  original  j  meaning  somewhat  different,  being  applied  to  those 
creations  that  are  must  widely  removed  from  the 
world  of  reality.  In  the  exercise  of  our  imagina- 
tion, we  may  keep  close  to  nature,  and  only  indulge 
the  liberty  of  re  combining  what  we  find,  so  as  to 
surpass  the  original  in  some  joints,  without  forcing 
together  what  could  not  co-exist  in  reality.  This 
i>  the  sober  style  of  art.  But  when,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  uuliounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we 
construct  a  fairyland  with  characteristics  altogether 
beyond  what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  are  said  to 
enter  the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fantastical. 

The  '  ideal,'  ami  4  ideality,'  are  also  among  the 
synonyms  of  imagination,  and  their  usual  accepta- 
tion illustrates  still  further  the  property  now  dis- 
cussed. The  4  ideal '  is  something  that  fascinates  the 
miud,  or  gratiGes  some  of  our  strong  emotions  and 
cravings,  when  reality  is  insufficient  foi  that  end. 
Desiring  something  to  admin  and  love  bevond 
what  the  world  can  supply,  we  strike  out  a  com- 
bination free  from  the  defects  of  common  humanity, 
and  adorned  with  more  than  human  excellence. 
This  is  our  4  ideal,'  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and 
the  fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining  influence 
in  the  construction  of  it. 

I'MAUM,  the  appellation  given  to  the  most 
honoured  teachers  of  Mohammedanism.  The  word 
is  Arabic,  and  signifies  a  director  or  teacher.  It  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate  any  of  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  Ulema  (q.  v.),  or 
meetly  body.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
aity  by  a  turban  somewhat  higher  than  usuaL 
They  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
The  sultan  himself  lias  the  title  of  Imaum,  ns  the 
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spiritual  chief  of  all  Moslems.  The  word  is  some- 
times incorrectly  written  Imaun. 

IMAUS.    See  Hindi -KrsH. 

1MBA  TTLED.    See  Embattled. 

IMBECI  LITY  must  not  be  confounded  with 
idiocv.  In  the  former,  there  is  the  imperfect 
development  of  mind ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  the  non- 
development  of  mind  In  the  feeble  intellect,  there 
may  l>e  present  every  faculty  which  distinguishes 
the  most  gigantic  understanding,  and  these  may 
act  under  ordinary  laws  ;  but  thev  are  dwarfed, 
incaiwible  of  continued  growth  anil  training,  and 
arc  exercised  and  applied  under  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  others,  or  of  external  circumstances. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  weak-minded,  useless 
por.wns  in  every  community,  who  differ  from  the 
more  robust  intellects  solely  in  degree.  But  the 
more  marked  and  recognisable  imbecility,  as  trans- 
mitted cungeniUlly,  as  billowing  dentition,  chorea, 
convulsions,  and  diseases  which  retard  vigorous 
bodily  development,  or  as  induced  bv  the  great 
constitutional  changes  at  pnWty,  is  characterised 
by  all  or  many  of  the  following  symptoms.  The 
expression  is  vacant,  the  senses  arc  dull ;  the  head 
is  small,  the  liody  deformed ;  the  gait  is  vacillating 
and  restless;  the  head  is  pendent,  thrown  back, 
or  agitated  ;  the  saliva  escapes;  the  language  is 
limited  and  infantile  ;  the  ideas  are  few,  and  consist 
of  mere  sensuous  impressions  ;  the  tcmjier  is  timid, 
facile,  an  l  vain  ;  and  the  passions  are  little  suscep- 
tible of  control.  The  affection  has  been  regarded  as 
general,  or  involving  the  whole  mind;  or  as  partial, 
when  the  intellect  only,  or  the  sentiments  oiily,  or 
a  particular  faculty  may  be  feeble  and  ineducable. 
In  a  legal  view,  such  persons  have  been  divided  into 
those  who  have,  antl  those  who  have  not,  a  moral 
perception  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  while  they  may  know 
right  "from  wrong  in  their  ordinary  and  habitual 
range  of  duties,  and  within  the  sco|»e  of  their  own 
cajiacity,  they  may  fail  to  do  so  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  where  questions  of  property,  propriety, 
or  abstract  justice  are  concerned.  Many  imtiecilcs 
are  muscular,  capable  of  performing  acts  requiring 
strength  and  endurance  rather  than  dexterity  ;  and 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  many  others,  they  arc 
not  merely  the  '  naturals,'  who  run  everylKwly's 
messages,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  domestic 
drudges  of  the  homestead,  the  white  slaves  of  the 
farm.  From  the  more  clever  and  cunning  of  the 
class  were  the  professional  fools  of  former  ages 
selected.  Imbeciles  are  often  confounded  with 
genuine  idiots,  and  their  partial  edueability  has 
exaggerated  the  supposed  success  in  the  attempt*  to 
elicit  and  mature  the  embryo  mind  However  far 
this  training  may  be  carried,  and  even  when  the 
subject  has  become  self -maintaining,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  bo  is  never  self-guiding  nor 
self-governing,  nor  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence.—Howe,  On  the  ('au*e*  of  Idiocy;  Reports, 
Idiot  School.  EarlsWood  ;  Dt  Cldiolic  cha  let  Enfant*, 
par  Felix  Voisin. 

IMBECILITY,  in  point  of  law — Le.,  some- 
thing short  of  idiocy  or  lunacy — is  no  ground  of 
relief  in  England  against  a  contract,  though  relief 
is  always  granted  in  case  of  fraud,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  one  of  the  parties  may  form  an  element  of 
the  fraud.  Nor  does  the  law  of  England  in  any 
peculiar  way  protect  au  imbecile  person  or  his 
projierty ;  for  so  long  as  a  jiersou  is  not  actually 
insane  or  an  idiot,  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  In  Scotland,  however,  an  imliecile  person  is 
U  a  certain  extent  protected  against  being  imposed 
upon,  as  regards  his  heritable  property,  by  a  step 


called  interdiction,  which  consists  in  either  the 
imbecile,  who  is  conscious  of  his  weakness,  executing 
a  bond  of  interdiction,  by  which  he  puts  himsefl 
under  trustees,  whose  consent  is  in  future  made 
necessary  to  render  valid  his  contracts,  or  he  may 
l<e  judicially  interdicted  by  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
the  instance  of  his  next  of  kin,  witn  nice  effects. 
The  trustees  or  guardians  in  such  cases  are  called 
the  interriicters.    See  L UN  ACT. 

1MB  EH,  or  IMMER.   See  Diver. 

I'M  BROS,  an  island  of  the  vEgean  Sea,  about 
|  11  miles  north-east  of  Lemnos,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is 
18  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  116  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest 
summit  being  1845  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
!  covered  with  wood.  Corn,  wine,  and  cotton  are 
abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys ;  oil  is  also  pro- 
duced I.  contains  four  villages,  the  chief  of 
which,  called  liubro,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  entire 
island  about  44 KMX 

IMBRU  ED,  or  EMBRTJED,  an  expression  used 
in  heraldry  to  signify  bloody,  or  dropping  with 
blood.  Weapons  thus  blazoned  are  drawn  with 
drops  of  blood  falling  from  them. 

IMERI'TIA,  formerly  an  independent  Trans- 
cauca*ian  territory,  now  part  of  the  government  of 
Kutals  (q.  v.),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  (Jeuca- 
sian  mountains,  ami  on  the  \V.  by  the  districts  of 
Ghuria  and  Mingrelia.  Area,  4040  square  miles; 
pop.  100,000.  Its  history  as  an  independent  domi- 
nion commenced  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  c,  and  was  long  marked  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. In  1745,  Salomon  I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his 
nobles  revolting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by  the 
Turks,  dethroned  him.  Salomon  applied  for  help  to 
Russia,  and  in  1769,  Count  Todtletan,  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force,  entered  I.,  restored  the  king,  and 
drove  back  the  Turka  The  civil  dissensions  of  this 
province,  however,  continued,  and  at  last,  in  1810, 
after  having  long  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Russia, 
it  was  formally  incorporated  in  and  proclaimed  a 
province  of  that  empire. 

I M IDES.   See  Organic  Bases. 

IMITA  TION.   See  Sympathy. 

IMITATION,  in  the  science  of  mnsical  compo- 
sition, is  the  repeating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the 
following  of  a  passage  with  a  similar  oue,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  jwirts  or  voices,  and  it  may  be 
either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passage  is 
repeated  note  for  note,  and  every  interval  is  the 
same,  it  is  called  strict,  and  it  may  take  place  in  tho 
unison  or  octave,  or  in  any  other  of  the  degrees  of 
the  scale,  either  al>ove  or  below  the  original  passage. 
The  progression  of  a  passage  may  also  be  imitated 
by  an  inversion,  or  by  reversing"  the  movement  of 
the  original ;  also  by  notes  of  a  greater  or  of  a 
lesser  value.  See  Dodblk  Cor; nteh point,  Fdock, 
and  Canon.  Imitation  in  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  producing  unity  and 
animation  in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  and  is 
used  in  a  strict,  and  also  in  a  free  manner,  in  the 
instrumental  works  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and 
also  by  Mozart  in  his  easier  operatic  works.  Many 
comjKwers,  however,  resort  to  imitation  improperly, 
and  generally  from  poverty  of  musical  ideas,  or 
from  pedantry.    No  fixed  ruk-3  can  be  given  for 

I'MITATIVB  INSA'NITY.  There  are  many 
mental  diseases,  especially  those  marked  by  gro- 
tesque external  manifestations,  by  gesticulations,  and 
convulsive  seizures  which  appear  to  be  propagated 
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by  imitation.  In  the  healthy  and  naturally  consti- 
tuted, there  exists  a  tendency  to  copy  aud  repro- 
duce, or  represent  what  powerfully  impresses  the 
imagination  ;  and  during  the  excitement  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  this  inclination  is  more 
influential,  and  passes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
wilL  Great  caution,  however,  must  be  exercised 
in  distinguishing  between  what  is  epidemic  and 
depends  upon  atmospheric  or  external  moral  causes, 
from  the  results  of  strong  or  morbid  states  of  the 
mind  itself.  An  idiot  is  mentioned  by  Gall,  who, 
having  seen  the  slaughter  of  a  pig.  Killed  a  man 
after  the  same  fashion.  A  child  of  seven  years  old 
Buffocated  a  younger  brother  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  strangling  of  Punch  at  the  hands  ofthe  devil. 
The  example  of  suicide  by  hanging  having  been  set 
by  a  pensioner  iu  the  Hdpital  ties  I  aval  idea,  six 
similar  deaths  followed,  and  by  suspension  from  the 
same  lamp  post  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
there  appeared  in  succession  seven  female  claimants 
to  the  parentage  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  pyro- 
mania,  propagated  by  sympathy,  is  well  known  to 
have  existed  in  Normandy  in  1830. 

IMMA'CULATE  CONCEPTION  OP  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY,  Feast  or,  a  festival 
celebrated  on  the  8th  of  DecemW  in  the  Latin, 
and  on  the  9th  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
latter  church  it  is  held  under  the  name  of  'The 
Conception  of  St  Anne,'  the  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Masjr.  The  festival  of  the  Conception  itself  is 
traceable  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  5th  c,  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from  the  7th ; 
but  a  great  controversy  prevailed  for  a  loug  time 
in  the  West  as  to  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be 
held  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  was  to  be  held  conceived  without 
sin.  It  was  l>elieved  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Incarnation,  that 
the  Blessed  Mother  should  be  held  to  have  been 
at  all  times  free  from  the  stain  of  sin.  Hub 
might  have  been,  either  by  her  having  been,  like 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6),  or  the  Baptist 
St  John  (Luke,  i.  35),  sanctified  before  her  birth — 
that  is,  purified  in  her  mother's  womb  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin  ;  or  by  the  still  higher  sancti- 
fication  of  having  been  entirely  exempted  from 
the  stain  of  sin,  either— for  the  discussion  was 
carried  to  all  these  subtleties— before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  or 
at  least  before  its  animation  by  union  with  the 
souL  The  actual  controversy  in  the  West  may  be 
•aid  to  have  commenced  with  St  Bernard,  who  not 
only  remonstrated  with  the  canons  of  Lyon  in 
1131  for  their  unauthorised  introduction  of  this 
festival  in  their  cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  having  been  conceived  free 
from  original  sin,  though  he  admitted  her  sanctifi- 
catiou  in  her  mother's  womb  (EpisL  174,  Ad  Canotu 
Lugdumntis).  The  discussion  thus  raised  led  to  a 
protracted  controversy  in  the  scV-onls.  The  great 
master  of  scholastic  subtlety,  John  Duns  Scotus,  in 
a  disputation  hvid  before  the  university  of  Paris  in 
1307,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  in  its  highest  sense  ;  and  the  entire  order 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  Franciscan,  as  well  as  the 
school  to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  the  ScotUte, 
afterwards  zealously  defended  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thomist  school,  which  was  that  of  the 
Dominican  order,  having  denied  the  immaculate 
conception,  much  division  for  a  time  existed  ;  but 
the  prevailing  tendency  was  at  all  times  towards 
the  Scotist  opinion.  The  university  of  Paris,  in 
1 HS7 .  condemned  the  Thomist  doctrine.  The  council 
of  Basel—although,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  when 


it  was  in  conflict  with  the  pope — declared  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  to  be  a 
Catholic  dogma,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  opposite  opinion.  Sixtua  IV.,  however, 
imposed  on  the  defenders  of  both  opinions,  in  1470, 
the  obligation  of  mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and 
renewed  this  constitution  in  1483 ;  but  in  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  university  of  Paris  required, 
as  a  condition  of  the  doctorate,  an  oath  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate  that  he  would  defend  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
without  discussing  the  scholastic  dispute,  merely 
declared  that  '  in  ita  decree  on  original  sin  it  did 
not  comprehend  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,'  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV. 
already  referred  to.  This  abstinence  on  the  iwirt  of 
the  council  led  to  a  further  renewal  of  the  dispute, 
which  reached  such  a  pitch  towards  the  close  oi  the 
16th  c,  that  Pius  V.  not  only  prohibited  either  side 
from  stigmatising  the  opposite  with  the  name  of 
heretical  but  forlxade  all  public  discussions  of  the 
subject,  except  in  theological  disputations  in  the 
presence  of  a  learned  auditory.  In  the  jsmtificates 
of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  earnest  instances 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
culate conception  ;  but  the  pojie  again  refused,  con- 
tenting himself  with  repeating  the  constitution  of 
Sixtus  IV.  He  added,  however,  certain  new  provi- 
sions :  1.  That  disputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  should  abstain  from 
assailing  the  opposite  doctrine.  2.  That  no  one 
except  the  memf^rs  of  the  Dominican  order,  and 
others  specially  privilege*!,  should  presume  to 
defend,  even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin.  3.  That,  nevertheless,  in  the  public 
mass  or  office  of  the  church,  no  one  should  introduce 
into  the  prayers  or  other  formidaries  any  other 
word  than  simply  conceptio,  without  adding  any 
epithet  involving  either  doctrine.  At  the  same 
time,  opinion  was  setting  steadily  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Alexander 
VIL,  and  afterwards  Clement  IX.,  added  new  solem- 
nity to  the  festival.  Clement  XL  ordained  that  it 
should  be  ol*erved  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and 
at  length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  that  the  epithet 
immaculate  should  be  introduced  into  the  public 
service.  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of  bishoji* 
in  various  parts  of  the  church,  the  present  poj>e, 
Pius  IX.,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of 
each  nation,  calling  for  their  opinion,  and  that  of 
their  people,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on 
the  point  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  replies  all  but 
absolutely  unanimous,  he  issued  a  solemn  decree 
at  Rome,  in  a  numerous  council  of  bishops,  on  the 
8th  December  1854,  declaring  the  doctrine  to  bo 
an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as 
such  to  the  universal  church.  This  decree  has 
been  implicitly  accepted  throughout  the  Roman 
Church. 

IMMORA'LITY,  in  point  of  law,  is  a  good 
defence  to  actions  and  suits,  but  it  must  be  some 
immorality  which  runs  counter  to  the  well-known 
policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  gave 
a  bond,  or  granted  a  deed,  giving  to  a  woman  some 
annuity,  with  a  view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage, this  would  be  a  good  defence  against  the 
bond  or  deed  being  enforced,  for  the  law  discoun- 
tenances his  conduct ;  whereas,  if  it  were  merely 
a  bond,  or  a  gift,  in  consideration  of  something  of 
the  same  kind  past  aud  ended,  the  deed  would  be 
good.  So  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  is  not 
allowed  to  sue,  and  has  no  legal  remedy  against 
her  guests  for  any  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  immoral 
purposes.  In  most  other  respects,  the  mere  personal 
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immorality  of  the  parties  who  are  litigants  makes  no 
difference  whatever  as  to  their  respective  remedies, 
f<»r  the  law  protects  the  had  as  well  as  the  good, 
the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just 

IMMORTA'LITY  is  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  soul  in  a  future  and  invisible  state,  4  If 
a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again?'  is  a  question  which 
has  naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen 
above  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  commenced  to  exer- 
cise his  intellect  at  all.  The  religion  of  all  civilised 
peoples  may  be  said  more  or  lcsa  to  recognise  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,*  although  often  under 
very  vague  and  materialistic  forms.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  the  idea  of  immortality  first 
assumes  a  definite  shape.  There  is  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  a  d welling- place  of  the  dead  and  of  a 
future  judgment  Osiris,  the  beneficent  god,  judges 
the  dead,  and  '  having  weighed  their  heart  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  he  sends  the  wicked  to  regions  of 
darkness,  while  the  just  are  sent  to  dwell  with  the 
god  of  light'  The  latter,  wc  read  on  an  inscription, 
'found  favour  before  the  great  God  ;  they  dwell  in 
glory,  where  they  live  a  heavenly  life  ;  "the  bodies 
they  have  quitted  will  for  ever  rejioso  in  their  tombs, 
whilst  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme  God.' 
Immortality  is  plainly  taught,  but  bound  up  with 
the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  attached  great  importance,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  soul's  continued  life ;  and  hence  they 
built  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if 
to  last  for  ever.  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the 
future  world,  with  its  governing  spirits,  plays  a 
prominent  part.  Under  Orm.uz  and  Ahriman,  there 
are  ranged  regular  hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  conflict ;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  darkness,  over  which 
these  spirits  respectively  preside,  according  as  it 
has  lived  on  the  earth  M'ell  or  ill.  Whoever  has 
lived  in  purity,  and  has  not  suffered  the  din 
(evil  spirits)  to  have  any  power  over  him,  passes 
after  death  into  the  realms  of  light.  In  the 
early  Grecian  paganism,  Hades,  or  the  realms  of 
the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom  to  the  Hellenio 
imagination.  '  Achilles,  the  ideal  hern,  declares 
that  he  would  rather  till  the  ground  than  live  in 
pale  Elysium.'  This  melancholy  view  of  the  future 
everywhere  pervades  the  Homeric  religion.  With 
the  progress  of  Hellenic  thought,  a  higher  idea  of 
the  future  is  found  to  characterise  both  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality  shines  forth 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  truly  impressive.  In 
the  Apoh>f>f  and  the  Phcedo,  Socrates  discourses  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  in  language 
at  once  rich  in  faith  and  iu  beauty.  'The  sold, 
the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature  so  superior 
to  the  body,  can  it.'  he  asks  in  the  Phaiio, '  as  soon 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be  dispersed  into 
nothing,  and  perish?  Oh,  far  otherwise.  Rather 
will  this  be  the  result  If  it  take  its  departure 
m  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any 
clinging  impurities  of  the  body,  impurities  which 
during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but  always 
avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making  the 
separation  from  the  body  its  aim  and  study— that 
is,  devoting  itself  to  true  philosophy,  and  studying 
how  to  die  calmly  ;  for  this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it 

j  Some  of  the  most  widely  spread  forms  of  belief  in 
the  world  would  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment ;  for  in  Hinduism  the  goal  sought  is  absorption 
into  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  individual 
•xistenoe ;  while  the  pious  Buddhist  strives  for  Nirvana, 
or  complete  extinction.  Yet  even  here  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Transmigration 
*  Soul.  (q.Y.). 


not?— well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  depart*  into 
I  that  invisible  region  which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the 
region  of  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise,  and 
then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in  a  state  in  which  it  is 
freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the  other 
evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  exist- 
ence with  the  gods.' 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  that  this  higher 
;  life  is  clearly  revealed  as  a  reward  not  merely  to  the 
true  philosopher,  but  to  every  humble  and  pious 
I  soul.  Christ  *hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel.'  'According  to  his  abundant 
mercy,  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undetiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven.*  It 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  Christianity  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality  has  become  a  common 
and  well-recognised  truth—  no  mere  result  of  specu- 
lation, nor  product  of  priestly  invention— but  a  light 
to  the  reason,  and  a  guido  to  the  conscience  and 
conduct  The  aspirations  of  philosophy,  and  the 
materialistic  conceptions  of  popular  mythology,  are 
found  in  the  gospel  transmuted  into  a  living  spiritual 
and  divine  fact  and  an  authoritative  influence,  not 
only  touching  the  present  life,  but  governing  and 
directing  it 

IMO'LA  (anc.  Forum  Cornelii,  or  Forum  Sylla*),  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  legation  of  Ravenna,  stands  in 
a  fruitful  plain  adjoining  picturesque  hills,  close  to 
tho  river  Santerao,  and  24  miles  west-south-west  of 
Ravenna.  It  contains  some  fine  palaces,  churches, 
theatres,  and  benevolent  institutions.  I.  possesses 
some  good  manufactures  of  wax,  oil,  majolica,  silk, 
and  glass,  besides  extensive  leather-curing  establish- 
ments, and  brick  and  tile  works.  From  a  species  of 
white  grape  grown  in  the  vicinity,  the  delicious 
wine  known  as  pin  santo  is  manufactured.  Pop. 
upwards  of  10,000. 

IMPA'LE,  in  Heraldry,  to  arrange  two  coats  of 
arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  divided  per  pale. 
It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit  the  coujoined  coats  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband's  arms  occupying 
the  dexter  side  or  place  of  honour,  and  the  wife's 
the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon.  When  a  man 
marries  a  second  wife,  heralds  say  that  he  may 
divide  the  sinister  half  of  the  shield  per  fess  into 
two  compartments,  placing  the  family  arms  of  his 
deceased  wife  in  cliief,  and  of  his 
second  wife  in  base.  A  husband 
impaling  his  wife's  coat  with  his 
own,  is  not  allowed  to  surround  the 
former  with  the  collar  or  insignia 
of  any  order  of  knighthood  to  wni  .h 
he  may  belong.  Bishops,  deans, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  kings-of- 
arms,  impale  their  arms  with  their 
insignia  of  office,  giving  the  dexter  side  to  the 
former.  In  early  heraldry,  when  two  coats  were 
represented  in  one  shield  side  by  side,  only  half  of 
each  was  exhibited,  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
called  dimidi.il  i.  Sometimes  the  one  coat  only 
was  dimidiated.  A  reminiscence  of  dimidiation  is 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  omitting  bordures,  orles, 
and  treasures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side  bounded 
by  the  line  of  impalement 

IMPANATION  (Lat  in,  and  panis,  bread),  a 
technical  word  employed  in  the  Eucharistic  contro- 
versies to  express  the  peculiar  opinion  propounded 
by  Luther  as  to  the  nature  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  Differing  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  denying  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  from  the  Sacramentarians 
in  denying  that  our  Lord's  presence  was  merely 
typical  or  figurative,  Luther  contended  that  the 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  wen*  present  in.  or 
along  with,  the  element*  of  bread  and  wine  ;  in  ft 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  divinity  -if 
Christ  co-exists  in  the  same  jurson  with  his  human 
nature.  Hence,  by  an  analog  with  the  woni 
incarnation,  he  devised  for  the  Euchnriatic  union  tl;e 
term  i  in  pan  at  ion.  This  doctrine  was  the  subject  of 
a  lengthened  controversy  with  Zwin^li  at  Marburg 
in  1529,  which  left  each  party  unconvinced;  and 
this  theory  still  continues  to  he  the  received,  one 
in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  schools. 

IMPEA'CHMENT,  the  name  given  to  an  accusa- 
tion and  trial  of  a  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  jierson,  before  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  for  treason,  or  some  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour. This  is  a  kind  of  trial  which  is  reserved 
for  great  and  enormous  offenders,  particularly  in 
matters  affecting  the  constitution,  for  the  ordinary 
tribunals  generally  suffice  for  all  cases  of  crimes. 
Impeachment,  accordingly,  ia  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  last  instance  being  that  of  Lord  Melville  in 
1805 ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  high  prerogative*  of 
parliament  to  try  offenders  in  this  way.  it  is  still  com- 
petent to  use  it.  The  proceeding*  nearly  resemble 
an  ordinary  trial  at  law.  A  pardon  by  the  crown  ia 
not  pleadable  in  l>ar  of  the  prosecution,  though, 
after  sentence,  the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender. 
See  May,  On  Parliament*. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE,  an  expression 
in  English  Law,  used  in  deeds  or  wills.  W  hen  an 
estate  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  cut  timl>er,  and  do  many  things  on  the 
estate  which  otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  do. 
Still,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes,  for 
if  he  abuses  his  power,  and  attempts  to  cut  down 
ornamental  timber,  for  example,  or  deface  the 
family  mansion,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  inter- 
fere by  injunction  to  prevent  this.  The  phrase  is 
not  used  in  Scotland,  but  the  law  is  not  materially 
differeut. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  implies  that  no  two  bodies 
can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space.  If  a 
nail  be  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood,  it  does  not, 
properly  shaking,  penetrate  the  wood,  for  the  fibres 
are  driven  aside  before  the  nail  can  enter.  If  a 
vessel  !«•  filled  with  fluid,  and  a  solid  Iwdy  be 
then  placed  in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over 
as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  body,  in  this  way 
making  room  for  it.  The  lightest  gases  are  really 
as  impenetrable  as  the  densest  solid ;  although, 
owing  to  their  compressibility,  it  is  not  readily 
made  apparent. 

IMPERATIVE,  Categorical.  According  to 
Kant  (q.  v.),  man,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  moral 
liberty,  recognises  two  great  laws  regulating  his 
will ;  the  first  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  well- 
being,  the  second  command*  him  to  be  virtuous, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  that.  From  thiB  oppo- 
sition in  his  moral  nature  lietwecn  desire  and  con- 
science, springs  up  the  idea  of  duty,  which,  in  the 
Kantian  terminology,  is  called  the  '  moral  impera- 
tive,' to  which  Kant  adds  the  epithet  categorical, 
to  indicate  that  its  commands  are  absolute  and 
unconditional. 

IMPERIAL  CROWN  properly  signifies  the 
crown  borne  by  the  German  emperor;  in  form,  a 
circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
Jteurndelis,  bordered  and  seeded  with  pearls,  and 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  can  voided  at  the  top  like  a 
crescent  From  the  middle  of  the  cap  rises  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted 
by  a  globe,  on  which  is  a  cross  of  pearls.  In  English 
m 
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imperial ;  and  a  charge,  crest,  or  supporter,  crowned 
with  a  regal  crowu,  is  said  to  be  imperially 
Crowned. 

IMPE'RIUM  is  a  word  used  in  the  Roman  law 
in  various  senses,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  which  it  Vicars  when  applied  to  consuls  and 
proconsuls— thence  called  imiH-ratores.  Most  of  the 
suj»enor  magistrates  were  also  intrusted  with  the 
im]»erium,  which  meant  a  sovereign  authority.  It 
is  of  very  little  practical  importance  in  modern 
times  to  trace  the  extent  or  precise  nature  of  the 
authority  thus  designated,  as  the  subject  has  uo 
Waring  on  modern  law. 

IMPE  RTINENCE,  in  English  Law,  means  some 
irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  an  affidavit  or 
piffling ;  and  the  court  will  generally  order  it  to 
be  struck  out,  and  the  offending  patty  to  jiay  the 
costs  of  doing  so. 

IMPETIGO,  a  disease  of  the  skin.  It  consists 
of  crojw  of  pustules,  which  may  either  be  scattered 
I  or  collected  in  groups.  These  pustules  burst,  dry 
up,  and  become  covered  with  scabs  or  crusts  of  a 
yellow  colour,  not  unlike  little  masses  of  candied 
honey.  From  beneath  these  crusts,  a  purulent  dis- 
'  charge  commonly  tikes  place  ;  the  crusts  become 
j  thicker  anil  larger,  ami  the  *kin  around  and  beneath 
them  is  red  and  raw.  The  disease  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  which  must  l»e  combated 
bv  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives  and 
alkalies,  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  w  eak  alkaline 
lotions.  In  chronic  cases,  the  discharge  may  be 
checked  by  a  lotion  containing  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  of  rose-water. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  complaint,  as 
/.  Jiaurata,  I.  «par*a,  &c.  The  disease  known  a» 
Crustea  lactea,  which  sometimes  covers  the  faces  01 
chiltlren  like  a  mask,  is   a  sort  of  compound  of 
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iuii*  tigo  and  eczema ;  and  the  rose-water  lotion 
already  mentioned  is  a  useful  application  for  it 

IMPEYAN,  or  IMPEYAN  PHEASANT 
(Lo}ho]ihuru*  Impryanut),  a  large  gallinaceous  bird 
of  the  family  Phat'ianula,  a  native  of  high  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  but  remarkable  as  much 
as  any  tropical  bird  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage, 
enhanced  by  the  changing  metallic  tints  which  it 


Impeyan  (Lophophorut  Impeyanut). 


exhibits — green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  bronze. 
The  fine  plumage,  however,  belongs  to  the  male 
alone.  The  female  is  clothed  in  sober  brown, 
mottled  with  gray  and  yellow,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  male.  The  L  has  been  found  capable  of  domes- 
tication, and  may  probably  be  found  capable  of 
natura ligation,  in  Britain.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Lady  Impey,  who  first  attempted  to  bring  it  alive 
to  Britain,  but  failed.  The  Nepaulesc  name,  Monaul, 
signifies  Binl  of  Gold. 

I'MPLEMENT,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  fulfilment 
of  a  contract  or  decree  of  the  court. 

IMPLEMENTS,  Agricci.tPRAU  Under  this 
term  are  generally  comprehended  not  only  the 
implements  used  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
noil,  but  those  requisite  for  other  ojierations  of 
turning,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  produce  of 
the  laud  for  use,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  hy  the  farmer.  Tuo  first  implements  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  were  doubtless  such  as 
could  \*e  used  by  man's  unaided  strength,  and  many 
soch  are  still  in  use,  as  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  fork, 
and  the  shoveL  When  animals  were  reduced  to  the 
service  of  man,  the  plough  apfieared  in  its  first  rude 
form.  Grubbers,  cultivators,  &c.,  are  recent  inven- 
tions ;  rollers  are  more  ancient  Sowing  machines 
or  drills  are  modern,  but  the  harrow  is  ancient 
although  branches  of  trees  drawn  along  the  newly 
sown  land,  long  served  the  purjx>se  of  its  now  care- 
fully adjusted  tines. — The  necessity  of  irrigation  in 
some  countries  early  led  to  ex|<edients  and  imple- 
ments for  accomplishing  it  The  Egyptian  nhadoof 
is  figured  in  the  article  AoRim/ruRE. — Implements 
for  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  for  occasional 
stirring  of  the  ground  whilst  under  crop,  and  for 
earthing  up  crops,  are  all,  except  the  hoe,  of  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  The  scythe  and  sickle 
have  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  although  the 
reaping-machine  is  a  novelty  only  beginning  to 
assume  a  very  important  place.  Wheel-carriages  of 
various  descriptions  and  for  various  purposes  must 
be  mentioned  among  agricultural  implements ;  also 
implements  for  thrashing  and  winnowing  corn,  for 


scutching  and  breaking  flax,  for  ginning  cotton,  for 
crushing  sugar-cane  and  evaporating  its  juice,  Ac, 
The  preparation  of  the  produce  of  different  plants 
requires  implements  of  different  kinds.  Others  are 
required  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  for  the  Dairy 
(q.  v.).  The  principal  agricultural  implements  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles,  and  some  in  connection 
with  particular  kinds  of  cultivated  plants 

IMPLITVIUM,  a  tank  or  cistern  iu  the 
centre  of  the  hall  or  Atrium  (q.  v.)  of  a  Roman 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii, 
the  impluvium  is  generally  formed  of  marble.  It  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the 
atrium,  aud  is  intended  to  receive  the  rain  which 
runs  down  from  the  roof  through  the  opening.  The 
impluvium  was  frequently  adorned  with  fountains, 
ana  formed  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans. 

IMPO  NDERABLE  SUBSTANCES,  an  epithet 
applied  to  light,  heat  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  universally  considered 
as  matter,  in  contradistinction  to  those  substances 
which  possessed  sensible  weight    See  Heat. 

IMPORTS  and  EXPORTS.   See  Balance  or 

Trade. 

I'M  POST,  the  point  where  an  arch  rests  on  a 
wall  or  column.  It  is  usually  marked  by  hori- 
zontal mouldings,  but  sometimes  these  are  absent 
especially  in  Gothic  architecture,  where  different 
forms  of  impost  are  used.  These  have  Wen  classed 
by  Professor  WiUis  as — 1st,  'the  continuous  impost,' 
where  the  arch  mouldings  are  carried  down  the 
pier;  2d,  'the  discontinuous  impost..'  where  the 
arch  mouldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier; 
3d,  '  the  sJiaJttd  impost.'  where  the  arch  mouldings 
spring  from  a  capital,  and  arc  different  from  those  of 
the  pier — the  form  used  in  the  best  Gothic  ;  4th, 
'  the  banded  impost,'  where  the  pier  nnd  arch  have 
the  same  mouldings  ;  but  the  imjiost  is  marked  by 
a  !»and  of  horizontal  mouldings,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Italian-Gothic  buildings.  These  simple 
forms  of  impost  are  sometimes  used  together,  so  as 
to  produce  more  complex  combinations. 

I'M  POTENCY,  in  Law,  is  a  good  ground  for 
either  of  two  married  parties  annulling  the  mar- 
riage, if  the  impotency  existed  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into.  The  defect  must  be  proved. 
The  law  is  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPOU  NDING  A  DOCUMENT  occurs  where 
a  document  is  produced  in  course  of  a  trial  or 
hearing  before  a  court  or  judge,  who,  instead  of 
giving  it  up  to  the  owner,  retains  it  in  order  to 
enable  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  if  necessary. 

IMPOUNDING  CATTLE  is,  in  English  Law, 
the  remedy  given  to  all  occupiers  of  land  against 
the  cattle  of  strangers  which  Btray  on  such  land. 
It  amounts,  in  fact  to  taking  and  keeping  the 
cattle  as  a  security  for  the  damage  which  has  been 
done.  The  occupier  is  then  said  to  distrain  the 
cattle  damage  feasant.  This  he  does  by  seizing  and 
driving  them  to  the  nearest  {tound,  if  there  is  one 
within  three  miles — i.  e.,  an  enclosed  place  kept  for 
the  purpose — or  he  may  put  them  in  premises  of  his 
own.  In  either  case,  he  is  bound  to  feed  and  water 
the  cattle  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  such  stray 
cattle,  who  can  only  recover  them  back  by  paying 
these  expenses  and  the  damage  done,  or  on  giving 
security,  and  bringing  an  action  of  Replevin  (q.  v.) 
to  try  the  right  The  cattle  cannot  be  distrained 
unless  they  are  at  the  time  actually  trespassing 
upon  the  land.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  right  exists, 
called  the  poinding  of  stray  cattle. 

IMPRE  SSMENT  was  once  the  mode  formerly 
resorted  to  of  manning  the  British  navy.  The 
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practice  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  custom,  but 
the  force  of  law,  for  many  acts  of  parliament,  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  aud  Mary  to  that  of  George 
II?.,  had  been  passed  to  regulate  the  system  of 
impressment.  Impressment  consisted  in  seizing 
by  force,  for  service  in  the  royal  navy,  seamen, 
river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen,  when 
state  emergencies  rendered  them  necessary.  An 
armed  party  of  reliable  men,  commanded  by  officers, 
usually  proceeded  to  such  houses  in  the  seaport 
towns  as  were  supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
seafaring  population,  laid  violent  hands  on  all 
eligible  men,  and  conveyed  them  forcibly  to  the 
•hijw  of  war  in  the  harlwur.  As  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  sailors  to  yield  without  a  struggle, 
many  terrible  fights  took  place  between  the  press- 

f;angs  and  their  intended  victims  coml>ats  in  which 
ives  were  often  lost  In  point  of  justice,  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  for  impressment,  which 
bad  not  even  the  merit  of  an  impartial  selection 
from  the  whole  avadablo  population. 

In  recent  times,  when  volunteers  fail,  a  system 
of  Bounties  (q.  v.)  has  been  resorted  to;  and  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  recourse  will  be  again  had  to 
impressment  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  sanction- 
ing it  slumber,  without  being  re{iealed. 

Under  the  laws,  all  eligible  men  of  seafaring 
habits  are  liable  between  the  ages  of  18  and  56 ;  I 
but  exemptions  are  made  in  favour  of  apprentices  I 
who  have  not  been  two  years  apprenticed,  fishermen  I 
at  sea,  a  proportion  of  ablo  seamen  in  each  collier,  I 
harpooners  in  whalers,  and  a  few  others.   A  press- 
gang  could  board  a  merchant-vessel  or  a  privateer  of ! 
its  own  nation  in  any  tiart  of  the  world,  and  carry  1 
off  as  many  of  the  best  men  as  could  Iks  removed  < 
without  actually  endangering  the  vessoL    The  j 
exercise  of  this  power  made  a  privateer  dread  a  : 
friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often  | 
led  to  as  exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in  I 
pursuit  of  each  other ;  for  the  privateer's  men  were  • 
the  best  sailors,  for  their  purpose,  the  naval  officers 
could  lay  hold  on.  J 
IMPRISONMENT.   The  power  of  imprison-' 
ment  for  non-payment  of  debt,  as  well  as  by  way 
of  punishment  for  crime,  has  always  been  held  , 
to  be  inherent  in  courts  of  justice.    In  criminal 
proceedings  also,  a  person  may,  by  a  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  peace,  be  imprisoned  before  trial,  pro- 
vided the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a  proper  case 
for  allowing  lia.il ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  though  in 
minor  offences  an  accused  person  may  insist  on 
being  discharged  on  tendering  sufficient  bail,  vet 
in  more  serious  crimes  it  is  always  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bail 
tendered,  and  on  his  refusal,  application  may  be 
made  to  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  accept 
bail.    As  regards  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  is  now 
competent  only  in  canei  where  judgment  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  debt  is  £20  or  upwards.    In  one 
case,  however,  and  one  only,  a  i>erson  may  be 
imprisoned  before  judgment  has  been  obtained — viz., 
where  he  is  about  to  leave  the  kingdom.   In  such  a 
case,  the  creditor  requires  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the 
debt  or  cause  of  action  before  a  judge,  and  may 
obtain  a  capiat  to  arrest  the  defendant  who  will 
not  be  released,  except  on  bail,  until  judgment  is 
obtained.    With  regard  to  debts  under  £20,  which 
are  generally  sued  for  in  England  in  the  county 
court,  though  the  defendant  cannot  be  imprisoned 
on  a  judgment  for  leas  than  that  amount  yet  if  he 
wilfully  disobey  the  judgment  of  the  court  which 
ordered  him  to  pay  by  instalments  or  on  a  time 
certain,  and  if  the  debt  was  originally  contracted  by 
means  of  fraud,  the  judge  can  commit  him  for  con- 
tempt and  thus  imprison  him  on  another  ground. 
In  cases  of  insolvency,  if  a  person  allow  himself  to 


be  taken  to  prison  for  debt  and  remain  in  prison  for 
fourteen  days  if  a  trader,  or  two  months  if  a  non- 
trader,  this  ib  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  may  be 
adjudicated  a  bank  nipt  and  his  estate  distributed 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  But 
in  general  if  a  person  wishes  to  be  made  a  bankrupt 
he  can  become  so  without  the  necessity  of  being 
imprisoned.  It  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
England,  that  if  a  debtor  is  once  imprisoned  for 
debt,  it  o]>e rates  as  complete  satisfaction,  aud  his 
land  or  goods  cannot  in  that  case  be  taken.  But 
the  debtor  can  only  get  out  of  prison  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  which  requires 
him  to  give  up  everything  to  the  creditors. 

In  Scotland,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  also  com- 
petent on  similar  principles ;  and  it  is  competent 
to  imprison  a  debtor  if  the  debt  exceed  .£12.  An 
absconding  debtor  may  also  be  arrested  if  in  medi- 
tatione  fugo> — i.  e.,  about  to  leave  the  country,  in 
which  case  bail  or  caution  is  required.  In  Scotland, 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  considered  satisfaction 
of  the  debt  and  the  creditor  may  at  the  same 
time  poind  his  goods  and  adjudge  his  land,  and 
take  other  concurrent  remedies. 

IMPROBATION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  mcanuur 
the  disproving  or  setting  aside  a  deed  on  the  ground 
of  falsehood  or  forgery. 

IMPRO'MPTU,  in  Music,  a  Bhort 
aneous  composition.    See  also  Fantasia. 

IMPROPRIATION,  the  transfer  to  a  layman 
of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of 
souls  is  annexed,  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  attached  to 
the  benefice.  The  practice  of  impropriation  differs 
from  the  somewhat  similar  but  more  ancient  usage 
of  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  supposes 
the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  benefice  to  be 
transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  quasi-eccleaiaatical 
persons  or  bodies,  as  to  a  certain  dignitary  in  a 
convent  a  college,  a  hospital ;  while  impropriation 
implies  that  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  are 
enjoyed  by  a  layman  ;  the  name,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  being  given  in  consequence  of  their  thus  being 
improperly  applied,  or  diverted  from  their  legitimate 
use.  The  practice  of  impropriation,  and  still  more 
that  of  appropriation,  as  in  the  case  of  monasteries, 
Ac,  and  other  religious  houses,  prevailed  extensively 
in  England  before  the  Reformation ;  and  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  all  such  rights  were 
(by  27  Henry  VI IX  c,  28,  and  31  Henry  VII L 
a  13)  vested  in  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  crown 
freely  transferred  to  laymen,  to  whose  heirs  have 
thus  descended  not  only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  also 
in  many  cases  the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The 
spiritual  duties  of  such  rectories  are  discharged  by  a 
clergyman,  who  is  called  a  vicar,  and  who  receives 
a  certain  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  living, 
generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  glebedand  of 
the  parsonage,  together  with  what  are  called  the 
1  small  tithes '  of  the  parish. 

IMPROVING  LEASE,  a  lease,  in  Scotland,  by 
which  the  tenant  undertakes  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair ;  called  a  repairing  lease  in  England. 

IMPROVISATO  RI,  an  Italian  term,  designating 
poets  who  utter  verses  without  previous  preparation 
on  a  given  theme,  and  who  sometimes  sing  and 
accompany  their  voice  with  a  musical  instrument 
The  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  in  races  in 
which  the  imagination  is  more  than  usually  lively, 
as  in  the  Arabs,  and  in  many  tribes  of  negroes. 
Amongst  the  ancients,  Greece  was  the  Land  of 
improvisation.  In  modern  Europe,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy,  where  Petrarch, 
in  the  12th  c,,  introduced  the  practice  of  singing 
improvised  verses  to  the  late;  and  down  to  the 
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present  day,  the  performances  of  improvisatori  con-  | 
stitute  one  of  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the  I 
Italians.  Females  [improvitatricet)  have  frequently 
exhibited  this  talent  in  a  high  degree.  Improvisa- 
tion is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief  poems  of  a  few 
verses  and  of  very  simple  structure,  but  is  often 
carried  on  with  great  art,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a  tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  |>oem. 
But  when  the  productions  of  tho  most  admired 
improvisatori  have  been  given  to  the  world  through 
the  press,  they  have  never  been  found  to  rise  above 
mere  mediocrity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  improvisatori  of 
Italy  have  been  born  in  Tuscany  or  the  Venetian 
territories.  Siena  and  Verona  have  been  especially 
productive  of  them.  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
Seranno  d'Aquila  (died  1500),  Metastasio  (q.  v.), 
who  soon  abandoned  the  art,  Zucco  (died  1764), 
Serin  and  Rossi  (beheaded  at  Naples,  1799),  Gianni  i 
(pensioned  by  Bonaparte),  and  Tommaso  Sgricci 
(died  1836).  The  l>est- known  improtritatricet  are 
Magdalena  Moralli  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Teresa 
Bandettini  (born  1766),  Rosa  Taddei  (born  1801), 
and  Sijmora  Mazzei,  the  last  of  whom  is  probably 
the  first  in  {mint  of  talent 

IMPU'LSIVE  MADNESS.  The  approaches  of 
mental  disease  are  generally  slow  aud  jx'rceptible ; 
but  instances  occur  where,  without  announcement, 
without  any  preliminary  stage  of  disease  or  disturb- 
ance, an  individual,  apparently  hitherto  of  sound 
mind,  is  suddenly  seized  with  mania,  presents  symp- 
toms of  incontrollable  violence,  peqtetrates  acts  of 
atrocity  or  absurdity,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  disposition  and  deportment ;  and  then, 
nearly  as  quickly,  subsides  into  his  ordinary  state 
aud  habits,  retaining  no,  or  a  very  imperfect,  recol- 
lection of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
paroxysm.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  suddenness 
or  shortness  of  the  paroxysm  that  the  essential 
characteristic  consists.  During  the  continuance  of 
such  an  affection,  three  mental  conditions  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  :  1.  The  sudden  birth  and  irresistible 
dominion  of  a  propensity ;  2.  The  abolition  or  impair- 
ment of  the  apprehension  of  the  real  and  ordinary 
relations  of  the  individual ;  and  3.  The  suspension 
of  the  powers  by  which  such  propulsions  are  pre- 
vented from  arising,  or  ruled  ami  regulated  when 
they  do  arise.  Alienation  of  this  kind  has  been 
chiefly  recognised  when  the  instincts  are  involved  ; 
and  the  most  striking  illustrations  are  derived  from 
cases  of  homicidal  or  sanguinary  tendency,  simply 
because  the  results  may  convulse  society,  or  come 
under  the  notice  of  courts  of  law.  But  many 
examples  exist  of  brief  periods  of  aberration  which 
could  not  be  instigated  by  passion,  and  involved 
nothing  criminal.  A  lady  is  mentioned  who  never 
entered  church  but  she  was  impelled  to  shriek,  or 
saw  plate-glass  but  she  was  impelled  to  break  it; 
and  the  incongruous  laughter,  the  grotesque  gesti- 
culations, and  the  involuntary  and  repulsive  asso- 
ciations to  which  good  and  great  men  have  been 
subject,  must  all  be  placed  under  this  category. 

Marc,  De  la  Folie  contidtrSe  dant  set  Rapport* 
ar-K  /«  Questions  Medico  Judiciairet,  tip  219,  and 
t  ii.  p.  473. 

IMPUTATION  is  one  of  the  most  common 
technical  expressions  in  Christian  theology.  It  is 
meant  to  denote  the  transference  of  gudt  or  of 
merit  of  punishment  or  reward.  The  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine 
which  inculcates  that  all  mankind  are  sharers  in 
the  fact  and  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  from 
innocence ;  and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  which 
inculcates  that  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ 
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is  transferred  to  those  who  believe  in  Him,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  become  sharers  in  His 
merit  or  righteousness.  This  idea  of  transference 
of  intercommunication  of  good  and  evd,  is  a  per- 
vading one  in  Christian  theology,  and  answers  to 
undoubted  realities  of  the  spiritual  life ;  but  the 
idea  is  also  apt  to  become  degraded  and  mate- 
rialised, and  has  become  so  in  some  of  its  common 
representations  in  popular  theology.  The  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  for  example, 
expresses  to  some  minds  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
participation  of  the  human  race  in  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  transgression,  so  that,  l»ecause  he  sinned 
and  fell  from  innocence,  they,  the  inheritors  of  his 
corrupt  nature,  also  sin,  and  are  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  a  sinful  Btato  ;  but,  moreover,  the  idea, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  direct  guilt  and  wicked- 
ness is  transferred  to  his  posterity.  They  reason 
after  this  manner :  it  is  undeniable  that  man  suffers 
on  account  of  original  sin  ;  but  suffering  and  sin  are 
inseparably  connected.  If  man  suffers  on  account  of 
original  sin,  therefore,  it  is  only  because  he  is  guilty 
of  it  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  equally  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  According  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  there  is  a  formal  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  descendants.  God  is 
supposed,  as  it  were,  to  charge  the  one  to  the 
account  of  the  other,  ami  by  a  direct  and  arbitrary 
act,  to  hold  mankind  guilty  because  Adam  fell. 
To  give  a  logical  jnstilication  to  this  view,  it  is 
assumed  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Adam  (see  Covenant),  by  which  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  so  that  when  ho  fell,  all  mankind  sinned  and 
fell  with  him.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merit  or 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  I*  imputed  to 
believers  by  a  direct  and  formal  transference  of  the 
one  to  the  account  of  the  other.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  the  idea  of  formal  and  arbitrary  exchange  that 
is  prominent ;  and  according  to  some  theologians, 
this  idea  alone  answers  to  imputation  of  sin  or  of 
righteousness.  To  impute  sin,  is  to  deal  with  a  man 
(it  a  tinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least 
not  primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
act  of  another;  and  to  impute  righteousness,  is  to 
deal  with  man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  it  so,  bnt 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned 
at  hit,  and  received  by  faith  alone.  The  act  of 
another  stands  in  both  cases  for  our  own  act,  and 
we  are  adjudged — in  the  one  case  condemned,  in 
the  other  acquitted — not  for  what  we  ourselves  have 
done,  but  for  what  another  has  done  for  us. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which' 
technical  phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology  as 
in  other  things.  When  men  coin  an  imperfect 
phrase  to  express  a  spiritual  reality,  tho  reality  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  phrase,  and  men  play 
with  the  latter  as  a  logical  counter,  having  a 
force  and  meaning  of  its  own.  Imputation  of  tin 
and  imputation  of  riahleoumett  have  in  this  way 
come  to  represent  legal  or  pseudo  legal  processes  in 
theology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere  legal 
analogies  suggested  by  the  word.  But  the  real 
spiritual  reality  which  lies  behind  the  ph  rises  in 
both  cases  is  simple  enough.  Imputation  of  tin  is, 
and  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of 
tho  spiritual  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adam' 
'  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,'  the  stock  which  has 
grown  from  this  root  must  share  in  its  degeneracy. 
The  law  of  spiritual  life,  of  historical  continuity, 
implies  this,  and  it  requires  no  arbitrary  or  legal' 
process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  sinfulness  of 
mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source.  We  are 
sinners  because  Adam  felL  The  fountain  having 
become  jwllutod,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We  are 
involved  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being  so, 
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by  the  ccnditions  of  our  historical  existence  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  bin  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot  in  the 
strict  sense  be  imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially 
voluntary  in  every  case  -  an  act  of  self-will,  and  not 
a  mere  quality  of  nature ;  and  my  sin,  therefore, 
cannot  be  another's,  nor  another's  mine.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  highest  meaning  of  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  lies  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  so  that  he  is 
one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one  with  him.  and  in 
a  true  sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
«aturo.  The  notion  of  legal  transference  is  an 
after-thought — the  invention  of  polemical  logic- 
Mid  the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the 
phrase  that  covers  it  Tiu  race  one  with  Adam, 
the  hrtirver  one  with  Christ,  are  the  ideas  that  are 
really  true  in  the  phrases  imputation  of  tin  and 
imputation  of  rigJiteoutnrss.  The  logic  of  theology 
has  evolved  many  more  applications  of  the  phrases, 
but  these  applications  are  rather  the  refinements  of 
theological  pedantry  than  the  expression  of  true 
spiritual  relations. 

IN  ARTICULO  MO  RTIS,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotland  to  denote  a  deed  executed  on  death-bed. 
As  a  general  ride,  such  a  deed,  in  Scotland,  operat- 
ing like  a  will,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  heir-at-law. 
But  a  will  in  England  having  the  same  effect  cannot 
be  set  aside  on  that  ground. 

INA'GUA,  Great  and  Little,  are  the  two  most 
southerly  islands  of  the  Bahama  group,  the  former 
of  which,  measuring  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five,  is 
remarkable  for  having  its  longer  dimension  placed 
almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
cluster.  The  Little  L  lies  about  twelve  miles 
north,  and  measures  eight  miles  by  six.  In  1851, 
the  population  of  both  islands  together  was  530,  of 
whom  54  were  white. 

INANITION.    See  Starvation 

IN A'RCHING,  or  GRAFTING  BY  AP- 
PROACH, a  mode  of  grafting  by  which  branches 
are  united  together  before  any  of  them  is  separated 
from  its  original  stem.  Branches  growing  across 
one  another  sometimes  unite  in  this  way  of  them- 
selves, and  it  is  supposed— not  improbably— that  an 
olwervation  of  this  circumstance  first  led  to  the 
invention  of  grafting.  Inarching  is  practised  in 
cases  in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are 
not  found  readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias. 
The  stocks  to  be  grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed 
in  pots,  around  the  plant  from  which  the  grafts  are 
to  be  taken.  Four  or  five  months  are  generally 
sufficient  to  complete  the  union,  but  sometimes  even 


two  years  are  necessary.  When  the  union  is  com- 
plete, the  scion  is  separated  by  a  sloping  cut  from 
its  parent  plant  Care  must  always  be  taken  that 
the  parts  to  be  joined  together  be  cut  so  as  to  fit 


one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly 
tied  together,  and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor 
water  may  penetrate.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be 
branches  of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should 
be  cut  almost  down  to  the  pith,  but  the  pith  must 
not  be  injured.  Inarching  is  performed  in  spring, 
after  the  sap  has  l>egun  to  circulate.  The  accom- 
panying figure  illustrates  several  ways  of  inarching. 
For  example,  two  branches  of  a  tree,  a,  may  be  bent 
so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound  in  the  main 
stem,  by  which  a  gap  will  be  filled  up  ;  one  growing 
tree,  b,  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot  may  be  led 
to  unite  with  another ;  or  several  suckers,  c,  may 
be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a 
point  in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  aid  to  the  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  tree.  By  means  such  as  these, 
quickset-hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  like  a  net- 
work, so  as  greatly  to  improve  their  apj»earance  and 
protective  qualities. 

I  IN  OE'NA  DO  MINI,  a  celebrated  papal  hull, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  day  of  its  annual  publi- 
cation, Holy  Thursday.  It  is  not  as  other  bulla, 
the  work  of  a  single  pope,  but  with  additions  and 
modifications  at  various  times,  dates  1  >a  k  from  the 
middle  ages ;  some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V., 
others  to  Clement  V.,  and  some  to  Boniface  VllL 
Its  present  form,  however,  it  received  from  the 
popes  Julius  II.,  Paul  III.,  and  finally  Urban  VIIL, 
in  1627,  from  which  year  it  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  published  annually  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day. The  contents  of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  controversy.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  esjtecially 
of  those  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Roman  see,  are  visited ;  excommunication  being 
denounced  against  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege,  usurp- 
ation of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  pope, 
forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  church  i>roi>erty, 
personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with 
Rome,  &c.  The  bull,  however,  although  mainly 
dealing  with  offences  against  the  church,  also 
denounces  under  similar  censures  other  crimes,  as 
piracy,  plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  Ac, 
This  "bull,  lieing  regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights, 
encountered  in  the  17th  c.  the  determined  opftosition 
of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Catholic ;  and 
at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV.  discontinued  its 
publication,  which  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

INCANTATION,  like  enchant,  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  root  meaning  simply  'to  sing,'  as  charm  is 
only  a  disguised  form  of  carmen,  a  song.  It  is  the 
term  in  use  to  denote  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  awe-inspiring  modes  of  Magic  (q.  v.),  viz.,  that 
resting  on  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words 
solemnly  conceived  and  passionately  uttered. 

There  is  in  the  human  voice,  esj>ecially  in  its  more 
lofty  tones,  an  actual  power  of  a  very  wonderful 
kind  to  stir  men's  hearts.  When  to  this  we  add 
that  poetic  utterance  is  a  special  and  exceptional 
gift ;  that  the  language  of  primitive  nations  is  crude 
and  unmanageable,  the  words  being  as  difficult  to 
weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast  iron  ;  that  it  is  only 
when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat  that 
he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequences 
that  please  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory ; 
that,  in  short,  his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself— so 
inspiration  ;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  with 
which  everything  in  the  form  of  verse  or  nwtre  was 
viewed. 

The  singing  or  saying  of  such  compositions,  which 
could  thus  stir  the  blood  of  the  hearers,  tht/  knew 
not  how,  what  other  effects  mi^ht  it  not  produce! 
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Accordingly,  there  is  no  end  to  the  power  ascribed 
to  incantations,  es]>ecially  when  accompanied,  as 
they  generally  were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs 
and  other  magical  rites.  They  could  he;U  or  kill. 
If  they  could  not  raiso  from  the  dead,  they  could 
make  the  dead  speak,  or  '  call  up  spirits  from  the 
Tasty  deep,'  in  order  to  unveil  the  future.  They 
could  extinguish  fire ;  darken  the  sun  or  moon  ; 
make  fetters  hurst,  a  door  or  a  mountain  fly  open  ; 
blunt  a  sword ;  make  a  limb  powerless ;  destroy  a 
crop,  or  charm  it  away  into  another's  barn. 

The  prayers  of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or 
for  corses,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  magical 
incantations.  They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as 
petitions  addressed  to  a  free  agent,  but  by  an 
ioherent  force  which  even  the  gods  cannot  resist 
This  notion  is  very  prominent  in  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  ;  but  it  more  or  less  disguisedly  pervades 
all  superstitious  worship.  'They  think  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.' 

For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life, 
there  were  appropriate  formulas  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  secure  success;  and  many  of  these, 
with  that  reverence  for  antiquity  and  conservative 
tendency  which  always  characterise  superstition, 
continue  to  live  in  popular  memory,  although  often 
the  words  are  so  old  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The 
Eomans,  in  the  days  of  Cato,  used  incantations,  for 
curing  dislocations,  full  of  words  the  meaning  of 
which  had  been  lost.    A  form  of  words  used  to  this 
day  in  Shetland  for  healing  a  sprain  can  be  traced 
hack  to  the  l()th  century.    In  its  earliest  form,  as 
found  in  an  old  German  manuscript,  it  narrates  how 
Woden  and  Baldur  riding  out  to  hunt,  Baldur's  J 
horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and  how  Woden,  using 
charmed  words,  set  l>one  to  bone,  &c,  and  so  healed  | 
the  foot    The  repetition  of  this  rhymed  narration  [ 
acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses.  The 
modern  version  of  this  tradition,  as  current  in 
Norway,  makes  the  accident  happen  to  the  horse 
of  Jttnu,  and  Jesus  himself  perform  the  cure.  In 
Shetland,  also,  it  is  the  Lord,  meaning  Jesus,  that  is 
substituted  for  Wodeu ;  and  the  formula  is  applied 
to  the  healing  of  persons'  limbs  as  well  as  those 
of  horses.     The  operation  is  thus  described  in  R  j 
Chambers's  Popular  Rhyme*  of  Scotland:  '  When  a  ' 
person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to  j 
apply  to  an  individual  practised  in  casting  the 
"  wresting-thrcad."     This  is  a  thread  spun  from 
black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied 
round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.    During  the  time  the 
oprator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected 
limb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the 
operated 


upon: 

Our  Lord  rade, 
His  foal's  foot  abide  ; 
Down  he  lighted. 
His  foal's  foot  righted. 
Bone  to  bone, 
8inew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood, 
Flesh  to  flesh. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  8on,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 

INCARNATION  (Lat.  in,  and  caro,  carnu, 
flesh),  a  term  much  used  in  theology  concerning 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ.  We 
read  in  John,  L  14,  that  'the  Word  was  made  flesh ; ' 
but  this  is  understood  not  as  signifying  a  change  of  1 
nature,  but  an  assumption  of  human  nature  into  I 
personal  union  with  the  divine  nature.    In  accord- 
anon  with  Luke,  L  36,  and  other  texts  of  Scripture, 
the  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  • 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  reality  of  the  1 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  much  disputed  in  the  | 


first  ages  of  Christianity,  but  in  our  times  the  chief 
dispute  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  relates  to  his 
diviue  nature.  Whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion is  generally  asserted  by  all  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, except  Unitarians  (q.  v.),  no  explanation  of 
it  is  attempted  or  deemed  possible.  It  is  regarded, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  fraught  with  most  import- 
ant consequences,  affecting  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  it 
is  maintained  that  in  union  with  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  there  was,  and  is,  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  not  only  a  true  human  body,  but  a  human 
4  reasonable '  soul 

INCAS.    See  Peru. 

INCE'NDIARY  LETTER,  a  letter  threatening 
to  burn  the  house  or  premises  of  a  person,  generally 
called  a  threatening  letter.  To  send  such  a  letter 
is  felonv,  punishable  by  three  years'  {teiial  servitude. 
The  offence  is  punishable  in  Scotland  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

INCENDIARY  SHELLS,  another  name  for 
Carcasses  (q.  v.). 

I'NCENSE  (Heb.  miliar,  hitter,  and  kithiroth),  a 
perfume,  the  odour  of  which  is  evolved  by  burning, 
and  the  use  of  which,  in  public  worship,  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  ancient  religions.  The  incense  at 
present  in  use  consists  of  some  resinous  base,  such 
as  gum  olibanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums, 
balsams,  Ac.  There  is  no  regular  fonuida  for  it, 
almost  every  maker  having  his  own  peculiar  recipe. 
The  ingredients  are  usually  olibanum.  benzoin, 
styrax,  and  jsjwdered  cascarilla  bark.  These  mate- 
rials, well  mingled,  are  so  placed  in  the  censer  or 
thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled  by  falling  on  a  hot 
plate,  which  immediately  volatilises  them,  and 
diffuses  their  odour  through  the  edifice. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  burning  of  incense  was 
exclusively  employed  as  an  act  of  worship,  and, 
indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  itself  re^ardfd 
in  the  light  of  a  sacred  offering.  The  same  would 
also  appear  for  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
Persian  sculptures  exhibit  the  burning  of  incense 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  honour  offered  to  royalty. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  West  and  of 
the  East,  incense  is  used  in  public  worship,  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Eucbaristic 
service,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  earliest  date  at  which  its 
use  can  be  traced.  St  Ambrose,  in  the  Wentern 
Church,  alludes  to  incense  in  terms  which  sup|>ose 
the  practice  of  burniug  it  to  lie  an  established 
one ;  and  in  later  writers,  it  is  mentioned  familiarly 
as  a  part  of  ordinary  public  worship,  lu  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  incense  is  used  in  the  solemn 
(or  high)  mass,  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  in 
solemn  consecrations  of  objects  intended  for  use 
in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  are  also  minor  incensations  of  the  celebrating 
bishop  or  priest  and  inf.  rior  ministers  ;  of  prelates, 
princes,  and  other  dignitaries  officially  present  at 
the  public  service,  and  a  general  iuceusation  of  the 
whole  congregation. 

In  the  Reformed  churches,  the  use  of  incense  was 
abandoned  at  the  same  time  with  other  practices 
which  have  been  laid  aside  by  them  as  without 
'  warrant  of  Scrij>ture.' 

INCE  NSED,  or  ANIM&.  an  epithet  applied  in 
Heraldry  to  panthers  or  other  wild  beasts  borne 
with  flames  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

I'NCEST  (Lat »»,  not ;  caahit,  chaste)  is  the  marry- 
ing of  a  }ierson  within  the  Levitical  degrees.  In  the 
old  ecclesiastical  law  (now  otaolete),  and  in  Scotland, 
it  comprehends  cohabitation  irrespective  of  marriage. 
The  law  of  England  enforced  these  prohibitions  by 
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sevet  d  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  are  utill  in  force.  Recent  coses  have  deter- 
mined that  a  marriage  between  a  widower  and 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  comes  withiu  these  rules, 
and  is  void,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country, 
as,  for  example,  Denmark,  where  these  marriages 
are  legal,  provided  the  parties  were  domiciled  in 
England,  and  went  there  merely  to  evade  the 
English  law.  It  has  alao  been  decided  in  England, 
that  the  same  rules  which  apply  between  legitimate 
relations  apply  between  natural  relations,  though 
one  is  illegitimate— as,  for  example,  between  a  man 
and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  sinter  of  his 
deceased  wife.  Though  incestuous  marriages  are 
utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a  criminal 
offence  to  marry  incestuously,  not  even  in  those 
eases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  Scotland,  incest,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same 
grounds,  not  only  makes  a  marriage  void,  but  the 
bettor  opinion  is,  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as 
well  as  to  commit  incest,  is  a  capital  olfence.  See 
Marriage. 

INCH,  a  Gaelic  word,  corresponding  to  Irish 
tn»t«,  and  signifying  Island  (q.  v.) ;  the  same  root 
appears  in  Lat  t»«-uhv  Inch  and  Inn  is  enter  into 
many  compounds,  as  Inchcolm  (q.  v.),  Inniscattery, 
an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 

I  NCHCOLM  (of  old,  •  St  Colm's  Inch,'  as  in 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  act  i.  bc.  2;  in  Lat  Acmonia, 
and  Insula  Sancfi  Columba;),  an  islgt,  beautifully 
placed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  sight  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  iB  separated  from  the  north  or  Fife  shore 
by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  broad,  called  '  Morti- 
mer's Deep.'  The  isle  is  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad 
where  widest.  It  had  a  population  in  1861  of  7. 
It  takes  its  name  from  St  Colm  or  Columba  (q.  v.) 
of  Iona,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  while  labour- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  Picta  in  the 
6th  century.  In  the  year  1123,  King  Alexander  I. 
of  Scotland,  being  shipwrecked  upon  it,  found  it 
inhabited  by  a  solitary  hermit,  who  lived  on  shell- 
fish and  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  served  St  Columba 
in  a  little  chapel  or  oratory.  The  king,  in  gratitudo 
for  his  escajie,  founded  on  the  island  an  abbey  of 
Austin  canons  regular.  Walter  Bower,  the  enlarger 
and  continnator  of  the  Scotichronicon  of  John  of 
Fordun  (q.  v.),  was  ablwt  of  the  monastery  from 
1418  till  1449.  It  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the 
English  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 
The  buildings,  which  have  long  been  in  rains,  shew 
traces  of  Romanesque  work  (of  alwut  the  middle 
of  the  12th  c);  but  are  chiefly  First  Pointed  (of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries).  The  tower  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  tower  of  Iona.  The  oldest 
edifice  is  a  little  vaulted  oratory  (20  feet  long  by  7 
broad),  believed  to  represent  the  chapel  in  which 
King  Alexander  found  the  anchorite  serving  St 
Columba  in  the  12th  centurv.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Irish  oratory  of  Gallerus.  It  has  been 
lately  restored.  The  history  of  I.  has  l>een  written 
with  great  detail  by  Professor  Simpson,  in  the 
Proceeding  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol  ii. 
pp.  489  52*.  The  chartulary  of  the  abbey  is  about 
to  be  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club. 

INCHKEITH,  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
nearly  midway  between  Leith  and  Kinghorn.  It  is 
a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad  where  widest.  Its  population  in  1861 
was  12.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  town  or 
stronghold  of  Giudi,  described  by  Bede  (who  wroto 
about  731  A.D.)  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 


great  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  into  Britain  from 
the  east  (that  is,  the  Firth  of  Forth).  From  tht 
island  fortress  of  Giudi,  the  iulet  in  which  it  stood 
was  of  old  called  'the  sea  of  Gitalin,'  and  hence  also, 
iirobably,  I.  took  its  name.  The  island  is  said  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  church  or  monastery,  founded 
tietween  679  and  704  A.  0.  by  St  Adaronan,  the 
biographer  of  St  Columlxa,  and  his  successor  in  the 
abbacy  of  Iona.  I.  was  seized  by  the  English  in 
1547,  when  they  built  a  fort,  which,  in  1549,  was 
taken  by  the  trench  auxiliaries  of  Scotland,  who 
gave  the  island  the  name  of  the  'Isle  of  Horses.' 
A  light-house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fort  in 
1804.  The  island,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  is  part  of  the  jxarish  of  Kinghorn,  in  Fife. 

I  NCIDENCE,  Angle  of.   See  Catoptrics. 

INCIDENT  DILIGENCE.  In  Scotch  Law, 
letters  of  incident  diligence  are  issued  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  havers  at  a  trial 
In  England,  a  subpoena  and  a  subpoena  ducts  tecum 
are  similar  writs. 

INCI  PITUR,  in  English  Law,  the  formal  com- 
mencement of  a  judgment  in  a  common  law  court 

INCLINED  PLANE,  Thf,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  Mechanical  Powers  (q.  v.),  because,  by  rolling 
it  up  a  plane,  a  man  may  raise  a  weight  which 
ho  could  not  lift  This  principle  is  extensively 
made  use  of,  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  weights 
and  in  road-making.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  the  inclined  plane,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  books  oh  mechanics,  but  the  result  is  as 
follows :  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body  (viz., 
its  weight)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep 
it  from  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same 
proportion  that  the  length  of  the  inclined  plans 
liears  to  its  height ;  also  the  weight  of  the  body 
bears  to  the  weight  which  tends  to  bend  or  break 
the  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that  the 
length  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  base.  Let  us 
suppose  a  plane, 
whose  length,  AB,  yR 
is  thirteen  feet ; 
Uise,  AC,  twelve 
feet ;  and  height, 
BC,  five  feet ;  and 
let  the  weight  be 
780  |K»unds.  Then 
the  force  P.  which 
can  sustain  780 
pounds     on  the 

inch  ued  plane,  is  -ftths  of  780,  or  300  pounds 
(i.  e.,  a  force  which  could  just  lift  300  pounds) ; 
also  the  force  R,  which  presses  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane,  is  4Jths  of  780,  or  720  pounds. 
When  the  weight  has  not  only  to  be  sustained  on 
the  plain  but  drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  Frictiou 
(q.  v.)  has  to  )«  added  to  the  power  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight  In  common  roads,  engineers 
are  agreed  that  the  height  of  an  incline  should  not 
exceed  ,\,th  of  the  length,  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 
the  nradunt  should  not  be  greater  than  one  in 
twenty.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  knives, 
chisels,  axes,  wedges  and  screws,  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  the  inclined  plane,  but  the  last  two 
being  generally  classed  as  distinct  mechanical 
powers,  will  Ik»  treated  each  under  its  own  head. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  FABRICS  have  of  late 
years  become  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the 
terrible  frequency  of  death  from  the  ignition  of 
clothing;  tho  search,  however,  after  some  means 
of  rendering  garments  incombustible  has  continued 
from  a  very  early  period  (see  Beck  man  n' 8  Hittoif  oj 
Invention*).  After  many  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  by  Gay-Lussac  and  other  chemists,  Me&irs 
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Versmann  and  Oppenheim  communicated  to  the 
British  Association,  at  Aberdeen  in  1859.  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  for  rendering  linen,  calico, 
muslin,  and  all  other  vegetable  fibres  uninflam- 
mable.* They  found  that  many  salts  possessed  this 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  these  injured 
the  fabric,  spoiled  the  colour,  or  were  so  very 
expensive,  as  to  render  their  general  use  impossible. 
Two,  however,  viz.,  tnngatate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  produced  the  best  results  without  injuring 
the  tissue  or  colour  of  the  fabric.  The  first  of  these 
acts  physically  by  preventing  contact  with  the  air, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  ironing 
and  starching  ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  for  goods 
requiring  washing.  The  best  method  of  applying 
it  is  by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  4  ounces  of 
tungstate  of  soda  to  1  drachm  of  phosphate  of  soda 
(to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  jmrtially  insoluble 
hitungstate),  and  dissolving  the  whole  in  an 
ini|ierial  pint  of  water.  For  fabrics  which  are  worn 
without  previous  washing,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
preferable,  and  a  solution  containing  7  per  cent  of 
the  crystalline  salt  is  a  perfect  preservative.  In 
printed  muslins  of  a  madder  purple,  however,  a 
slight  paleness  of  colour  is  produced,  but  in  no 
other  case  is  the  colour  affect**',  nor  does  it  interfere 
with  the  ironing  process.  It  is  to  l*»  hoped  that 
these  simple  and  efficacious  preservative*  will  soon 
come  into  general  use,— The  incombustible  fabrics 
of  the  ancients  were  formed  of  Asbestos*  (q.  v.). 

INCOME-TAX,  n  tax  imposed  on  all  ]*ersons 
having  incomes  above  £100,  whether  from  lauds  or 
labour.  Various  acts  have  passed  from  time  to 
time  to  impose  this  tax — the  first  introduced  by 
Pitt,  and  latterly  revived  in  1812  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  since  which  date  it  has  been  continual — the 
fairness  and  public  policy  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  long  and  endless  controversy.    See  Taxation'. 

INCOMMENSURABLE  MAGNITUDES,  or 
INCOMMENSURABLE  QUANTITIES,  arc  those 
which  have  no  common  measure,  i.  e.,  are  not.  both 
of  them,  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  however  small 
that  unit  be  taken.  Examples  of  incommensurable 
magnitudes  are  abundant  in  mathematical  science. 
Thus,  the  side  ami  diagonal  of  a  square  ;  the  dia- 
meter and  circumference,  or  diameter  ami  area  of  a 
circle,  Ac. ;  2  and  V3;  n'5  a»d  \H,  Ac.  The  term 
incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  in  arithmetic 
to  denote  two  numbers  which  havo  no  common 
measure  greater  than  unity. 

INCORPORA  TIONS.    See  Corporation 

INCORPO  REAL  HEREDI  TAMENT.  See 
Hereditament. 

INCUBATION.  The  Period  or.  or  the  duration 
of  the  time  in  which  birds  sit  on  their  eggs  tafore 
the  young  arc  hatched,  varies  in  different  sj>ecies, 
but  is  nearly  constant  in  each.  In  the  humming- 
bird*, the  smallest  animals  of  this  class,  it  is  only 
12  days;  in  canaries,  it  is  from  15  to  18  days;  in 
the  common  fowl,  it  is  21  days;  in  the  duck,  it  is 
fr<«m  28  to  30  days;  in  the  guinea-fowl,  it  is  28  or 
2V  days ;  in  the  turkey,  30  days  ;  and  in  the  swan, 
from  40  to  45  days.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  (about 
104J)  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young 
dird :  that  of  the  sun  is  sufficient,  during  the  day, 
to  hatch  the  eggs  of  some  birds  (for  example,  the 
ostrich)  inhabiting  tropical  countries,  but  in  general  I 
the  mother  keeps  up  a  suitable  temj>crature  by 
placing  the  eggs  in  a  warm  and  carefully  con-  | 
itrueted  Nest  ~(q.  v.),  and  by  covering  them  with 

*  Silks,  worsteds,  and  animal  fibres  may  Ikj  ignited 
and  charred,  but  they  do  not  burst  into  flame,  because 
the  gases  they  yield  are  not  inflammable;  vegetable 
fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  evolve  carburetted 


her  own  body.    In  some  cases,  the  male  bird  takes 

part  in  this  duty ;  usually,  however,  his  services  are 
restricted  to  provitling  his  mate  with  food. 

Eggs  may,  however,  lie  hatched  without  the  aid 
of  the  parent  bird.  From  time  immemorial,  the 
Egyptians  have  hatched  eggs  by  artificial  warmth 
in  peculiar  stoves  called  Mtimmalt.  In  1777,  Mr 
Bonnemain  devised  an  apparatus  by  which,  for 
several  years  before  the  French  Revolution,  he  tup 
plied  the  Parisian  markets  with  excellent  poultry, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  had  ceased 
to  supply  it  A  description  of  this  apparatus  is 
given  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Ai1«,  &c,  5th  ed.  I860, 
vol  ii.  p.  496. 

The  process  of  artificial  incubation  was  publicly 
exhibited  some  years  ago  in  London,  by  means  of 
the  Ecealeobiaa  machine  (derived  from  eUcolm,  I  call 
forth,  and  6<on,  life),  which  was  invented  by  Mr 
Bucknell,  and  is  descril»ed  in  his  Treat  it*  on  Artificial 
Incubation.  This  machine  (tossegsed  a  perfect  con- 
trol over  teiuiwrature  from  300°  Fahrenheit  to  that 
of  cold  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  'by  means 
of  this  absolute  and  complete  command  over  the 
tem|ierature,  the  impregnated  egg  of  any  bird,  not 
stale,  placed  within  its  influence  at  the  projter  degree 
of  warmth,  is,  at  the  ex  pi  mt  ion  of  its  natural  time, 
elicited  into  life,  without  the  possibdity  of  failure.' 
That  chickens  were  hatched  in  large  numbers  by 
this  machine  is  undoubted,  but  for  some  reason 
—probably  from  the  process  not  proving  sufficiently 
economical  for  commercial  purposes— the  Eccalrobioa 
has  not  been  lately  heard  of. 

In  1 825,  M.  D'Arcet  obtained  chickens  and  pigeons 
at  Vichy  by  artificial  incubation  effected  by  the 
thermal  waters  of  that  place. 

INCU  MBENT,  the  rector,  parson,  or  vicar  hold- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England  or  Ireland. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  Scotland  except  popularly  in  a 
similar  sense. 

INCU  MBRANCES,  a  general  term  for  burdens 
or  charges  on  lantL  See  Heritable  Securities, 
Mortgages,  Liens. 

INCUNABULA,  a  Latin  word  signifying  cradle, 
is  employed  by  bibliographers  to  designate  the  first 
fruits  of  the  art  of  printing;  the  books  which,  as 
Peignot  has  it  touclfnt  an  brrreau  de  I' imprinter*. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  which 
ap]>earvd  ln-foro  the  year  1500,  by  which  time  th« 
art  was  completely  formed  in  all  its  princi|>al 
departments.  The  number  of  these  works  is  prob- 
ably not  far  short  of  20,000.  Haiu,  it  is  true,  iu 
his  llrjKrtorium  Bibliographieum,  enumerates  only 
10,2!)!);  but  as  he  unfortunately  died  before  his 
work  was  completed,  it  is  confessedly  imjterfect, 
esj>ecially  in  the  h\st  volume. 

Incunabula,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  l>elong 
to  the  category  of  rare  hooks,  and  are  therefore 
much  sought  for  by  collectors ;  but  besides  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  ns  literary  curi-.sitiea, 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  first  editions  (etlit'ume* 
prinripet)  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  are 
intrinsically  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of  view; 
whilst  others  are  imiwrtant,  as  marking  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  art  of  printing  advanced 
towards  perfection.  Information  as  to  these  jmrti- 
culars  will  be  found  in  the  article  Printing. 

The  principal  works  treating  specially  of  incuna- 
bula are— Panzer,  AnnaUt  Typographic!,  ab  Artit 
/nrrntn  Orirpne  ad  Annum  M.I),  {continued,  how- 
ever, to  1530),  11  vols.  4to,  Norimberga?,  1703  — 
1803;  Maittaire,  Annulet  Tt/Wfraphici,  ab  Art  it 
Inxxntm  Orvjine  ad  Annum  1557  {rum  Apftendic. 
ad  Ann.  1664).  3  torn,  in  5  vols.  4to,  Hagre-Comit. 
1719  1725;  Serna  Santander,  Dictionuaire  B-Nio- 
graphitjue   C/ioiti   da   XV*  Sitce,  3  torn.  8vo, 
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Bnitella.,   ]  A«i5  — 18<»7 :    and   Hain,  B>f>ertorium 
B&hogiayYuum,  quo  Li'-ri  vm»t>*  a)>  Arte  Invmla 
ad  M.I). 

8vo,  Stutgartia;,  1828— 1 838.  With  all  its  imper- 
fections, the  last  is  the  best  work  wo  have  on  the 
subject  Much  valuable  information,  conveyed  in 
a  pleasing  and  attractive  style,  will  also  lw  found 
in  Bernard,  De  FOrtyine  el  <h'»  Ih'hul*  de  C I  mprimerv: 
en  Eurojte,  2  torn.  8vo,  Paris,  1853. 

INDEBITATUS  ASSC'M  PS  IT.  the  name 
often  given  to  an  action  for  debt  in  England. 

INDE  CENT  EXPO  SURE  is  a  enininal  offence 
both  at  common  law  ami  in  England  and  Ireland 
also  by  statute.  It  is  not  clearly  settled  whether 
m"re  than  one  person  must  have  witnessed  the 
ind<e<  ruy,  in  order  to  make  it  an  offence.  The 
exp'surc  must  he  in  some  public  place.  By  the 
statute  ">  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  s.  4.  the  offence  is  punishable 
summarily  by  three  months'  imprisonment.  To  sell 
or  exjx»ae  an  obscene  lx«»k.  print,  or  picture,  is  also 
punishable  by  hue  ami  imprisonment  ami  hard 
lal»oiir;  and  a  warrant  can  be  obtained  under  20 
ami  21  Vict.  c.  83,  to  search  premise*,  ami  sei^e 
and  destroy  such  books,  Ac.  In  Scotland,  indecent 
practices  are  also  indictable  offences,  but  the  law 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  the  puuibhment  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court 

INDE  MNITY  DEED,  in  English  Law,  is  a 
deed  given  by  w»y  of  security.  The  usual  form 
of  indemnifying  a  person  is  by  giving  a  ltond  of 
indemnity,  which  o|»erates  if  the  en^a^ement  is  not 
fulfilled,  but  otherwise  liecomes  void.  A  similar 
bond  is  called  generally  a  Wind  of  relief  in  Scotland. 

INDE'NTED,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  jiartition 
lines  of  the  shield,  similarly  notched  to  Dancette 
(.[.  v.),  but  with  the  notches*  much  smaller,  ami  not 
limited  in  number. 

INDENTED  HEAD,  a  peninsula  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  bounds  the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  on 
the  west. 


INDE'NTURE,  tho  technical  name 
■  seal,  entered  i 
two    or    more   jtarties    with    mutual  covenants. 


En^lai.d  to  a  de«d  under  seal,  entered  iub 


given  in 
>  i)0tvveen 


Formerly,  it  required  to  Ik?  actually  indented — i.  e., 
notched  or  toothed  (Lat.  dmt,  tooth),  or  cut  in  a 
waving  line,  so  as  t>  corresjiond  with  the  other 
copy  of  the  deed  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  name  is  not  used  in  a  general  sense  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  ease  of  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
(q.  v.),  though  in  England  it  is  a  synonym  for  the 
kind  of  deeds  mentioned. 

INDEPENDENTS,  or  CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS,  are  a  sect  of  professing  Christians,  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  England  about  the  year  1583. 
A  tract  embodying  their  views  was  published  at 
that  time  by  Robert  Brown,  who  ia  to  l»e  regarded 
as  their  founder.  The  Independent*  are  opposed 
both  to  the  Presbyterian  ami  Episcopalian  form  of 
church  government  The  essential  element  of  their 
doctrine  is,  that  any  community  of  Christians  has 
a  riuht  to  the  regulation  of  its  own  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  form  of  worship,  indejieudent  of  any 
other  community;  each  congregation  forming  in 
itself  '  a  church.'  It  is  on  their  interpretation  of 
this  word  'church'  (Gr.  ell-li'aia),  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  rest  this  doctrine,  which  they  hold 
in  common  with  the  Baptists.  They  hold  that 
wherever  the  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  it  is  used 
to  denote  either  a  single  congregation,  or  the  place 
where  the  congregation  has  met.  It  is  never  used, 
they  hold,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  com- 
munities, the  plural  1  churches  *  being  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  as,  '  I/et  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  smirches '  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34).   Before  admission  to 


a  congregation,  they  hold  that  there  must  not  only 
be  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  historical  narrative 
of  Christianity,  but  that  there  must  be  satisfactory 
signs  of  the  presence  of  its  spiritual  essence  in  thr 
heart  Any  man  whom  a  congregation  may  think 
qualified  to  edify  them,  is  eligible  for  the  ministry. 
Ordination  is  performed  by  the  ministers  of  neigh- 
bouring churches.  It  is  considered  merely  an  affair 
of  order,  and  it  is  not  held  that  office  is  thereby 
conferred,  gifts  bestowed,  or  authority  conveyed. 
The  power  of  churches  they  hold  to  be  purely 
spiritual,  and  acknowledge  no  head  but  Christ  It 

I  might  at  first  sight  appear  likely  that  this  perfect 
independence  of  each  congregation  would  render  their 

I  working  harmoniously  together  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  ;  but  cx|>erience  has  shewn  the  contrary. 
By  leaving  each  congregation  to  act  indej>etideiit[y 
iu  its  church  discipline,  many  disputes  which  might 
have  spread  widely  have  ended  where  they  began. 
They  are  satisfied  to  agree  al«»ut  the  essentials  of 
religion,  to  sink  minor  differences  which  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment  renders  inevitable,  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  accessories  of  its  worship  to 
the  ta»te  and  feeling  of  each  congregation,  and  to 
act  iu  unison  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  At  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
called  together  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
on  1st  January  1643.  to  determine  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  national  church,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  "0  or  80  members  who  comjiosed  it,  only  rive 
were  Independents.  Presbyterianism  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority.  Through  the  influence  of 
Cromwell,  however,  it  never  became  really  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  1G58,  a  great  meeting  was  "held,  at 
which  a  declaration  was  drawn  up,  precisely  the 

I  same  as  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  except 
that  the  chapter  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  was  omitted,  and  another  in 
favour  of  the  Independent  doctrine  put  in  its  place. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  this  struggle  between  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Independent  parties,  had  it  not  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  in  1660,  and  the 
re-estal>lishment  of  Episcopacy. 

By  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
the  Independents,  along  with  other  Nonconformists, 
were  subjected  to  much  suffering.  The  act  required 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of 
Episcojvacy.  Its  effect  was  to  cause  1900  or  2000  of 
the  clergy  to  leave  the  church.  These  are  « the 
illustrious  two  thousand  '  of  whom  Nonconformist* 
sj>eak.  Still,  the  lnde{>cndent*  increased  ;  and  the 
Involution  of  16S8,  and  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act  in  1689.  at  length  brought  them  relief.  Efforts 
were  made  about  this  time  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  and 
iu  1691,  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up.  Finally, 
in  1730,  Presbyterians,  Baptist*,  and  Indejx  ndents 
formed  themselves  into  a  united  hotly  uuder  the 
name  of  the  Three  Denominations.  They  were  for 
long  in  the  habit  of  consulting  together  for  the 
general  welfare  ;  but  this  union  has  of  late  been 
disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians. 
An  extraordinary  manifestation  of  religious  zeal 
billowing  what  has  l>een  called  the  period  of  reli- 
gious indifference,  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  This  was  maiuly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Wesleya  and  WhitefiehL  Many  of  the 
enthusiasts  joined  the  old  Independents.  By  this 
accession,  the  Independents  came  to  form  the  largest 
dissenting  body  in  England  except  the  Wealevaa 
Methodists  ;  and  this  they  still  continue  to  lie.  By 
the  census  of  1851,  the  number  of  their  churches  in 
England  and  Wales  is  given  at  3244,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,067,760  persona,  and  an  est  untied 
attendance  of  793,142  (see  art  Great  Burma). 
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Iniirjiendency  has  unquestionably  prospered  in  Eng- 
land. Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  Calaniy,  Watts,  Henry, 
Doddridge,  Pye  Smith,  and  many  other  illustrious 
names  adorn  its  history. 

There  are  ten  training  colleges  for  students  in 
connection  with  the  Independent  body  in  England. 
These  are : 

Date  of  Ka.  «T 

Vormatioa.  Btailenu. 

W.  «urn  C  'lUgo.  Plymouth,     .      .      .  17M  16 

Kothrrham  College,       ....  1756  19 

Kten.n  College   17M  34 

Cltmhunt  Cotlige,   17«8  87 

Ainstale  Cot|rge.  Bradford,       .       .       .  I7W  Ml 

»okn«-y  Coi leu*   17*8  3U 

Unrx-hir.'  College,   1»W  » 

(•prm*  Hill.  Birmingham,     .      .      .  18W  81 

N*»  C  llw.  l,ond<m,        ....  1830  4<» 

Cavendish  Tt»»-«loglc4j  College,  Manchester,  l«6t)  S9 

In  Scotland,  Independency  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which  it  was 
iuqiorted  by  the  soldiers  of  CromwelL  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1729  that  it  made  much  progress  in 
Scotland.  In  that  year,  Robert  Glass  published 
a  work  avowing  his  conformity  with  the  views  of 
the  English  Independents,  more  ]orticularly  as 
these  were  developed  in  tlie  writings  of  Dr  Owen. 
— Various  sects  arose  about  the  same  time,  pro- 
fessing the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Indeiiendents. 
Sandeman  founded  the  Sandemanians ;  Dale,  the 
old  Scots  Independents.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the 
close  of  last  century  that  Independency  can  fairly 
lie  said  to  have  established  itself  in  Scotland.  At 
this  time,  religious  revivals  took  place  under  the 
agencies  of  James  Haldane  and  John  Aikman.  The 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
In(le|K'iuleot  body.  In  1797.  Haldane  and  Aikmnn 
made  a  tour  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching.  Others  soon  followed 
this  example,  so  that  itinerant  preachers  were  at 
this  time  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  country. 
But  their  zcalprovoked  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
other  sects.  The  Relief  Synod  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  their  clergy  to  allow  auy  men  to  preach 
in  their  pulpits  who  were  not  regularly  bred  to 
the  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
itinerant  preachers,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  so  success- 
ful, that  between  1798  and  1807,  no  fewer  than  85 
churches  were  founded,  and  pastors  ordained.  In 
1807,  the  publication  of  Ballantyne's  Treatise  on  the 
Elder**  Ujfice,  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  unfor- 
tunate discussion  among  the  Independents.  '  Bitter 
contentions,'  says  Kiumbnrgh  [Historical  Survey  of 
Congregationalism  in  Scotland),  '  strife  of  words, 
jealousies,  and  divisions  followed,  of  which  none 
but  such  as  passed  through  the  painful  scenes  oi 
those  days  can  have  an  adequate  idea'  The  forma- 
tion, in  1811,  of  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy 
(now  removed  to  Edinburgh),  baa  done  much  to 
restore  to  the  Independeut  l>ody  the  vigour  which 
it  had  lost  during  this  unfortunate  controversy. 
The  Congregational  Union,  to  assist  churches  m 
supporting  pastors,  has  also  been  of  great  benefit 
The  number  of  churches  in  Scotland,  per  census  of 
1851,  is  192.  with  accommodation  for  76,342  jwrsons. 
The  Morisonian  doctrines  (see  Morisonians)  have 
been  openly  professed  by  several  of  the  Independent 
clergy  in  Scotland.  Baptists  hold  views  similar  to 
the  Independents  as  to  the  Scripture  meaning  of 
the  word  '  church.1 

In  America,  the  first  Independent  church  was 
founded  by  John  Robinson  at  Plymouth,  New  Eng- 
land, iu  1620.  In  1637,  the  spread  of  Antinomian 
doctrine  caused  much  discussion  in  the  church. 
By  a  synod  convened  in  New  England,  Antinc- 
mianism  was  unanimously  condemned.  In  lt>.'J8, 
Harvard  College  was  founded.   In  1658,  the  Savoy 


Confession  was  adopted.  It  still  remains  in  force. 
About  1750,  Unitarian  principles  spread  widely  in 
the  congregational  churches  of  America.  In  1785,  a 
se|>aration  took  place  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Trinitarians,  but  both  still  retain  the  congrega- 
tional form  of  church  government.  Harvard  College 
is  Unitarian.  «  Congregationalism,'  accordiug  if 
Dr  Schaff,  'is  the  rulh.^  sect  of  the  six  north- 
eastern states,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  whole  nation.'  According  to  the 
Year- Book  (1859)  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  the  number  of  Independent  churches  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  2700,  and  the  number  of 
members  about  250,000.  Exclusive  of  Harvard  and 
other  colleges,  in  the  administration  of  which  they 
have  a  share,  the  American  Inde|>endents  possess 
theological  seminaries  at  Andover,  Bangor,  New 
Haven,  East  Windsor,  Olierlin,  and  Chicago.  The 
following  are  good  works  to  cousult :  Dr  Vaughan's 
History  of  English-  Nonconformity  (London,  1862); 
J.  Fletcher's  History  of  Independency  (London, 
1862);  WaddingWs  Early  History;  and  Moeheim's 
General  Church  History. 

INDETERMINATE  PROBLEMS.  It  was 
shewn  in  the  article  Equations  that  the  values  of 
the  unknown  Quantities  could  only  be  determined 
when  the  nnmiier  of  equations  was  equal  to  the 
numl)er  of  unknown  quantities,  but  that,  if  the 
latter  exceeded  the  former,  teveral  values  might 
be  found  for  each  unknown,  in  which  case  the 
problems  which  give  rise  to  the  equations  are  called 
indeterminate  problems.  For  example,  '  To  find  the 
number  which,  when  divided  by  2  and  3,  leaves 
remainders  I  and  2,'  is  an  indeterminate  problem, 
admitting  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  ;  for 
though  only  one  unknown  quantity  appears  in  the 
question,  yet,  in  order  to  form  an  equation,  we  are 
obliged  to  proceed  in  the  following  maimer  :  as  x  is 
divisible  by  2,  with  a  remainder  1,  x  =  2p  +  1  ; 
again,  as  x  is  divisible  by  3,  with  a  remainder  2, 
x  =  3»/  +  2 ;  hence  we  have  the  equation  2p  +  1  = 
3?  +  2  (one  equation  to  find  two  unknown  quan- 
tities), from  which,  by  a  process  which  is  explained 
in  the  ordinary  books  on  algebra,  we  find  x  =  6r 
—  1,  where  r  is  any  jmeitive  number  whatever. 
The  values  of  x  are,  therefore,  5,  11,  17,  23,  he  In 
general,  if  the  equation  is  of  the  form  ax  +  by  =  c, 
the  number  of  jjairs  of  values  (of  x  and  y)  is  finite  ; 
but  if  of  the  form  ax  —  by  =  c,  the  number  is 
infinite.  The  Diophantine  (q.  v.)  analysis  exhibits 
a  very  interesting  class  of  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  second  degree. 

I'NDEX  (more  fully  Index  Librorcm  Prohibi- 
torch),  a  catalogue  published  by  Papal  authority 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  books  the  reading 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  members  of  that  church, 
whether  on  doctriuaL  moral,  or  religious  grounds. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  claim  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  autliority  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  to  infallibility,  that  church  also  claims  the 
right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith  of 
its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every 
danger  of  corruption,  the  chief  amoug  which  is 
held  to  be  the  circulation  of  books  believed  to 
be  injurious  to  faith  or  to  morality.  The  earliest 
recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is 
the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arius ;  and  a 
council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  issued,  even 
for  bishops,  a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentde  bocks, 
although  it  permitted  to  them  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  heretics.  The  earliest  example  of  a 
prohibitory  catalogue  is  found  in  the  decree  of  a 
councU  held  at  Rome  (494)  under  Poi>e  Gelatius 
(Laboe  Cone,  ii.  coL  938—941),  which,  having 
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the  canonical  hooka  of  Scripture  and 
other  approved  works,  recite*  also  the  apocryphal 
hooks,  together  with  a  long  list  of  heretical 
authors,  whose  writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  churches.  The  medieval 
popes  aud  councils  pursued  the  same  course  aa  to  the 
heterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of  their  respective 
periods,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  books  after 
the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more  stringent 
as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure.  The  uni- 
versity press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1546,  and  again 
in  1550,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Simi'ar 
liste  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris,  and 
Cologne ;  and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1557  and  1559 
whiit  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  first  Roman 
Index.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  a  more  complete  and  authori- 
tative enumeration  of  all  those  books  the  use  of 
which  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit  to  the  faithful. 
A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
hud  made  great  progress  in  the  work ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  oring  the  examination  of  the 
books  to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  council ;  and 
the  entire  of  the  papers  of  the  committee  were 
handed  over  by  the  council  to  the  pope,  with 
instructions  that  the  work  should  be  completed, 
and  the  result  published  by  his  own  authority, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564. 
Further  additions  and  certain  modifications  of  its 
rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VII. 
It  was  republished  in  1595,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent 
editions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
of  Brasichclli  (Home,  1607) ;  Quiroga,  Index  Librorum 
J&rjainjandorum  (Salamanca,  1601) ;  and  Sotomayor, 
Novisximus  Index  (Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best 
known  to  modern  theological  readers  is  that  of 
Home,  IS  19.  In  the  intervals  between  the  editions, 
the  decrees  by  which  further  additions  to  the  Index 
are  made,  are  made  public  at  Rome,  and  circulated 
in  the  various  countries. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Index  are  of  two 
classes,  either  absolute  and  total,  or  partial  and  pro- 
visional, •  until  the  book  shall  have  been  corrected.' 
The  edition  of  Quiroga,  mentioned  above,  regards 
the  latter.  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
either  the  authorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject, 
or  both  together.  Under  the  first  head  are  pro- 
hibited all  the  writings  of  heresiarchs—  L  e.,  the  first 
founders  of  heresies— no  matter  what  may  be  the 
subject.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohibited 
all  books  confessedly  immoral,  and  all  nooks  on 
magic,  necromancy,  4c.  Under  the  third  are  pro- 
hibited all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating 
on  doctrinal  subjects  ;  all  versions  of  the  Bible  by 
heretical  authors ;  and  all  books,  no  matter  by 
whom  written,  which  contain  statements,  doctrines, 
or  insinuations  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  preparation  of  the  Index,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Rome  ;  but  a  s]>ecial  Congregation 
of  the  Index  was  established  by  Pius  V.,  and  more 
fully  organised  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congregation 
consists  of  a  prefect  (who  is  always  a  cardinal),  of 
cardinals,  of  consulters,  and  of  examiners  of  books 
{qualified tores).  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by 
rules  which  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down 
by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
a  constitution  issued  July  10,  1753,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  best  and  most  authentic 
exposition  of  a  subject  on  which  much  miscon- 
ception exists  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  well  as 
of  Protestants. 

The  growth  of  modern  literature  has,  of  course, 
rely  outstripped  the  limited  and  tardy  machinery 


of  this  tribunal  A  very  small  proportion  even  of 
the  most  anti-Catholic  publications  outside  of  Italy 
find  their  way  by  name  to  the  Roman  Index ; 
but  besides  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index 
itself,  there  are  certain  general  rules  regarding  the 
use  of  books  by  which  the  freedom  of  what  is 
considered  perilous  or  pernicious  reading  is  much 
limited  among  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These,  however,  would  be  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  publication ;  nor  could  the  rules 
of  the  Index  even  be  practically  brought  into 
operation  in  those  countries  where  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  literatures  are  so  interwoven,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  even  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life.  Sou  Wetzer's  Kirchen-Lexko*, 
art  4  Index.* 

Few  parte  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  are 
more  repugnant  to  intelligent  Protestants  than  the 
institution  of  the  'Index,'  as  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism 
itself — namely,  that  of  private  judgment.  And  this 
theoretical  repugnance  is  increased  by  seeing  that, 
in  its  practical  working,  such  names  as  Gibbon, 
Roliertson,  Guicciardini,  Sismondi,  Hallam,  Gold- 
smith {Hulon/  of  England),  Descartes,  Ixwke,  Kant 
(Etsay  on  Pure  Reason),  J.  S.  Mill  (Political 
Economy),  Whately  (Loyie),  Bacon,  MUton,  Addison, 
Dante  (De  Monarch™),  Ac,  are  put  under  the  ban. 

I'NDIA,*  an  extensive  region  of  Southern  Asia, 
celebrated  during  many  ages  for  its  riches  and 
valuable  natural  productions,  its  beautiful  manu- 
factures and  costly  merchandise,  the  magnificence 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  early  civilisation  of  its 
people.  It  ]kjss esses  especial  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, from  the  intimate  connection  of  its  history 
with  that  of  his  own  country,  as  a  land  w  here  a 
company  of  British  traders  succeeded  to  the  proud 
inheritance  of  the  House  of  Timftr,  and  a  few 
forts  and  factories  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
vaster  than  that  of  Auruugzebe — the  most  splendid 
appendage  to  the  British  crown. 

Hither  I.  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  lies  in  8*  4  —35°  N.  lat,  and  67s— 92*  E. 
long.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may 
be  stated  approximately  at  1900  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25°  N.  lat, 
at  1600  miles,  w  ith  an  area  of  about  1,300,000  square 
mile*.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  vast  region 
are,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  Tartary,  China,  and 
Tibet ;  on  the  W.,  the  Suliman  Mountains  divide 
it  from  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Incus  to  Caj>e  Comorin,  it  is  washed 
by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  moutta  «f 
the  Ganges,  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
from  this  point,  the  Brahmaputra  forms  its  eastern 
boundary.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Indus,  the  east  aud  west  coasts,  inclining 
towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
thus  give  to  Southern  I.  the  form  of  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangle  have  each 
a  coast-line  of  about  2000  miles.  L  is,  in  fact,  front 
its  great  extent  of  seaboard,  essentially  a  maritime 
country. 

Phyncal  Features.— 1.,  thus  enclosed,  presents  a 
most  diversified  surface  and  varied  scenery  ;  it  hat 

*  The  name  is  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians,  who,  however,  applied  the  name  of  Hindus  at 
first  only  to  the  dwellers  on  tho  banks  of  the  river 
Sindku  (Sans,  for  Indus).  From  this,  by  the  rerular 
change  of  t  into  A,  the  Persian  Hind  is  dennd. 
Hindustan  (the  country  of  the  Hindus)  is  a  modern 
word  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  whole  of  India; 
but  Europeans  understand  it  as  applying  properly  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  tee  Vindhya 
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Indeed  been  called  *  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth.' 
Within  its  limits  are  to  be  found  lofty  mountain* 
ranges,  towering  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
anow;  broad  and  fertile  plains,  bathed  in  intensest 
sunshine;  arid  wastes,  impenetrable  forests,  undu- 
lating hilly  countries,  and  elevated  plateaux.  The 
surface  is  occupied  chiefly  by  two  great  river-basins, 
those  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  a  central 
table  land.  To  describe  it  more  particularly,  it 
may  be  noticed  under  its  natural  divisions — of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the 
mountainous  region  of  Hindustan  Proper,  and  the 
peninsular  portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Vindhya  \Iountains. 

The  Plain  of  Oit  Ganges,  which  includes  Bengal, 
Bahar,  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  Robilcund,  is  a  vast 
alluvial  flat,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Punjab.  Throughout  its  entire  length,  the 
Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributaries  spread  out 
like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  canyinit  everywhere  their 
fertilising  influence.  The  population  of  these  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very  dense.  Scat- 
tered over  the  agricultural  districts,  and  massed  in 
the  great  cities  and  towns,  there  are  not  less  than 
80,<KH),000  people. 

The  Pbitns  of  the  Indus,  in  the  north-west,  are 
less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  are 
separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Aravulli  Hills. 
The  Punjab  occupies  the  northern  portion.  South 
of  the  Punjab,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  the  great 
aandy  desert  of  the  Indus  extends  for  nearly  500 
miles.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through 
the  province  of  Sinde  to  the  ocean. — It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  alluvial  soils  of  I.  occupy  a  third 
of  ito  entire  surface.  They  arc  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

The  Highland  Region  of  Northern  Hindustan— 
the  Central  L  of  some  geographers— extends  from 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  as  a  kase,  to  Rewarri  on  the 
Jumna.  It  includes  the  table-lands  of  Malwa  and 
Rajasthan,  and  forms  a  vast  plateau  700  miles  long, 
by  KK)  to  250  miles  broad,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

The  Peninsular  Portion  of  India,  south  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  which  remains  to  be  considered, 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Deccan  (q.  v.).  The 
most  remarkable  geographical  feature  of  Southern 
I.  is  a  central  table-land— a  vast  plateau— extending 
from  12  to  21°  N.  lat,  rising  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  and  the  sea,  on  the  east 
and  west,  are  narrow  strips  of  low  flat  country, 
divided  into  several  districts.  From  the  low  country 
on  the  coast  to  the  central  table-land,  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly,  in  a  succession  of  gigantic  terraces 
or  steps,  and  hence  the  name  of  'Ghauts'  (q.  v.). 
The  rivers  of  the  Deccan  rise  in  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  after  traversing  the  table-land,  descend 
to  the  sea  over  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  slo->e  of  the 
country  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  rivers ; 
it  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  east. 

Of  all  the  mountains  of  India,  the  Himalaya 
(q.  v.)  are  the  most  famous.  The  Sutiman  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  )>oundary  of  the 
trans- Indus  provinces,  extend  from  about  34*  N. 
lat  350  miles  due  south,  and  culminate  in  the 
lofty  summit  of  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  or  Solomon's 
Throne,  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
31  35'  N.  lat  In  breadth,  this  range  varies  from 
5  to  14  mdea  in  the  highest  portion.  The  Vindhya 
range  is  the  next  important  natural  boundary, 
crossing  India  between  the  22s  and  25*  of  N. 
lat,  thus  separating  Hindustan  Proper  from  the 
southern  or  peninsula  portion  of  the  country,  and 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
toe  Nerbudda.    These  mountains,  which  nowhere 


J  exceed  6000  feet  in  height  connect  the  northern 
j  extremities  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghauts. 
The  Sautpura  range,  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Taptec  valleys,  is  a  spur  of  the  Vindhya  The 
Western  Gftauts  run  parallel  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  a  distance  of  20  to  40  miles.  On  the  op|>osite 
coast  forming  the  south-eastern  buttress  of  the 
table  land  of  the  Deccan,  are  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
(see  Ghauts).  The  physical  geography  of  Southern 
India  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  isolated 
masses  upheaved  amidst  the  vast  plains  that  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Neilgherries  (q.  v.)  or  Blue 
Mountains.  Of  the  minor  mountain-ranges  of  I.,  the 
principal  are  the  Nepaul  plateau,  rising  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  3000  to  6000  feet ;  the  Sewalik  range, 
near  Hurdwar,  rising  3000  feet;  the  Kala  or  Salt 
range,  adjacent  to  the  Suliman  range,  rising  2500 
feet ;  the  Aravulli,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  culminating  in  Mount  Abu  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet;  the  Kattywar  Hills,  rising 
from  1000  to  3000  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  Katty- 
war peninsula  ;  the  hills  of  Bundelcund,  2000  feet ; 
and  the  Rajmahal  hills,  rising  from  5000  to  7000 
feet 

The  river  si/stem  of  I.  is  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
Indus  (q.  v.)  traverses  the  north-west  and  drains 
about  400,000  square  miles  of  country.  The 
Ganges  (q.  v.),  on  the  north-east  together  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about  500,000 
square  miles.  The  eastern  side  of  I. -the  region 
southward  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  eastward  of  the 
Malabar  Ghauts — is  watered  by  eighteen  rivers, 
the  principal  being  the  Godavari,  830  miles  long ; 
Kistna,  8<i0;  Cauvcry  (Kaveri),  470;  Mahanadi, 
520  ;  Brahmini,  4O0  ;  North  Pennar,  350 ;  and  the 
South  Pennar,  240.  About  twenty  rivers  water 
the  western  side  of  India.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  Kurbudda,  800  miles  long;  the  Tapti,  400 
—both  of  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay; 
the  Myhi,  350;  Luni,  320;  Bunnas,  180;  and  the 
Bhadro,  130.  The  total  number  of  rivers  in  I.  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  is  about  fifty. 

GhAoijij.— From  observations  that  have  been  mado 
at  different  j>oints  in  I.,  the  general  features  of  its 
geological  structure  are  to  some  extent  known,  but 
the  details,  and  the  true  affinities  of  the  Indian 
strata  with  the  known  European  series,  have  vet  to 
be  wrought  out  Six  years  ago,  a  staff  of  geological 
surveyors  were  appointed,  under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Oldham,  and  important  results  have 
already  flowed  from  their  few  years'  labours.  Several 
tracts  of  country  have  l>een  surveyed  and  mapped, 
and  the  result)  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes  of  illustrative  memoirs  and  maps. 

L  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  great  water-shed  of  Central  Asia. 
These  mountains  consist  of  granitic  rocks  which 
have  penetrated  the  stratified  rocks,  thrown  them 
up  in  endless  confusion,  and  metamorphosed  them 
in  many  places  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
or  crystalline  limestone.  The  nummulitic  limestoue 
of  Middle  Eocene  age— a  limestone  crowded  with 
nummulites,  and  often  almost  made  up  of  them — 
occurs  in  several  localities  in  the  Himalaya,  just  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Alps ;  and  indeed  it  may  lie  found 
at  intervals  throughout  the  countries  which  inter- 
vene between  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  often 
presenting  itself  in  masses  that  are  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness.  The  strike  throughout  the  Himalaya 
is  generally  north-west,  and  the  dip  north-east, 
with  many  local  variations.  Layers  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  extend  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  of  Miocene  age,  containing 
the  remains  of  species  of  camel  giraffe,  hippopota- 
mi!* sivathcrium,  elephant,  crocodile,  ind  tortoise- 
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Thei*"  are  extensively  developed  in  the  Sewalik 
Hill*  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  elaborately 
described  bf  Falconer. 

An  unme/ise  tract  of  Post-tertiary  alluvial  deposits 
cover  the  whole  of  the  river- basin  9  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus,  stretching  across  the  north  of  L  from  sea 


The  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  consist  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  continued  across  the 
couutry  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery.  Between  this 
transverse  band  of  altered  strata  and  the  diluvial 
deposits  of  the  north,  a  large  tract  of  country  is 
occupied  with  Palaeozoic  rocks,  frequently  broken 
through  and  covered  with  different  kinds  of  trap, 
and  in  some  places  overlaid  with  Secondary  and 
fresh-crater  Tertiary  strata.  Several  important 
memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  district  around 
Nagpur  have  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Hislop  and  Hunter.  The  principal  coal-fields  of 
I.  occur  in  this  Palaeozoic  district.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  coal-bearing  strata  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous  period  or  not  The  most  important 
Indian  coal-held  is  the  Ranigunj  or  Burdwan,  on 
the  river  Damuda,  which  Hows  into  the  Hooghly  50 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  l>elt  of  coal-bearing 
strata,  consisting  of  coal  and  iron  beds,  as  well  as 
limestone  suitable  for  flux,  and  hard  sandstone 
fitted  for  budding  purposes.  The  strata  he  in  a 
basin  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  cover  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  at  a  distance  of  from  120  to 
160  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  The  iron  ores 
consist  of  a  black  band,  yielding  39  per  cent,  of 
metal ;  and  magnetic  ironstone,  yielding  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  From  this  field  305,000  tons  of 
coal  were  raised  in  1861.  In  the  other  coal-fields, 
occurring  in  seven  different  localities,  only  66,112 
tons  of  all  kinds  were  raised  in  the  same  year.  The 
Nerbudda  district  previous  to  1861,  had  sent  no 
coal  to  the  market,  but  in  that  year,  oj)erations  were 
begun  in  the  coal-fields  there  with  good  prospects 
of  success.  The  Punjab  has  hitherto  supplied  only 
a  few  tons  of  lignite  yearly  from  the  salt  range, 
but  no  true  coax ;  nor  has  any  been  raised  in 
Oude,  Madras,  or  Bomlxiy.  Much  may  be  exi>ected 
from  the  geological  survey  in  developing  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  country. 

The  triangular  region  enclosed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  Godavery  river  is  covered 
chiefly  with  Trappean  rocks,  with,  however,  scattered 
portions  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata.  At 
Pondicherry,  they  are  Lower  Cretaceous ;  and  at 
Trichinopofy  and  Verdachellum.  they  belong  to  the 
Gault  and  Upper  Greensaud  series. 

The  mineraU  of  L  are  very  rich  and  varied  : 
amongst  them  are  included— besides  coal,  already 
mentioned— gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  plum- 
bago, lead  ;  and  precious  stones— diamonds,  rubies, 
the  beryl,  topaz,  and  many  others.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  I.  from  time  immemorial  The  Deccan 
and  the  Malabar  coast  are  believed  to  be  gold- 
bearing  districts,  and  at  Dharwar,  quartz  reefs 
have  been  found  of  the  richest  description.  Copper 
ore  is  abundant  in  Kumaon.  The  iron  region 
extends  for  many  miles  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  soil  of  L  is  rich  in  nitre  or  Salt- 
petre (q.  v.) ;  sulphur  has  also  been  obtained. 

VefpiabU  Production*.—  The  vegetation  of  I.  is  as 
varied  as  its  soil  and  climate,  and  passes  from  the 
flora  of  a  tropical  to  that  of  au  alpine  region.  The 
groves  of  palm  that  border  the  coast,  and,  in  the 
interior,  the  umbrageous  mango  topes,  are  striking 
feature*  of  -Indian  scenery.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm 
{Coco*  nuctfrra),  the  Palmyra  Palm  {Boraasu*  Jiabel- 
Uformit),  and  the  Betel  Palm  (Awca  cattdtu),  are 
amongst  the  most  important  of  the  palm  tribe.  Of 
the  fig  tribe,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Banyan  | 


{Ficua  Indica).  The  Bread-fruit  Tree  {Artocarjw 
incisa)  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast  The  Pot*, 
cittna  regia,  the  Acacia  Arabica,  and  the  Ataaa 
caUxku  are  handsome  trees.  Of  timber  trees,  the 
most  important  is  the  Teak  {Tectona  grand'u), 
which  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar, 
and  the  country  bordering  the  Godavery.  The 
Sandal-wood  {Santalum  album),  the  Satin-wood 
(Cldorokylon  aicirlenia),  the  Sap  pan  Tree  {Cumlpinia 
mippan) — are  also  highly  prized.  The  Sal  Tree 
gtW8  along  the  Terai  in  a  belt  of  forest  fr»n>  th« 
Ganges  at  Hurdwar  to  the  Brahmaputra.  ln«. 
haustible  forests  of  the  finest  timber  trees  j.tw  ^ 
the  northern  sIojjcs  of  the  Himalaya,  including  the 
Deodar,  Gtrrardiana,  Neom  (edible  pine),  several 
oaks,  walnut  maple,  hazel,  horse-chesnut,  and 
many  others. 

Of  the  fruits  of  India,  the  pine  apple,  ctutard- 
apple,  mango,  pomegranate,  melon,  plantain,  puva, 
pumpleraose,  loquot,  jack,  lime,  are  the  muet 
common. 

Animals. — The  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
asses,  mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  elephant*. 
Of  wdd  beasts,  the  most  formidable  is  the  Bengal 
tiger.  The  other  beasts  of  prey  are  leopards, 
wolves,  jackals,  panthers,  bears,  hya?nas.  lynxes, 
and  foxes.  The  rhinoceros  infests  Northern  Hin- 
dustan. Several  kinds  of  deer  and  antelopes  are 
common,  as  weli  as  the  bison  and  the  neilgya. 
Monkeys  aliound  in  the  forests,  and  the  orang- 
outang is  found  on  the  Coromandel  coast  Serpents 
are  very  numerous.  Of  poisonous  snake*,  the 
cobra  da  capello,  or  black-hooded  snake,  the  cobra 
manilla,  and  sand-snake  are  the  most  common. 
The  great  Indian  tortoise  (TeMudo  Indicn)  has 
l>een  known  to  measure  4J  feet  The  Ganeetie 
crocodUc  is  the  most  noted  of  the  saurians  of  Hin- 
dustan. Myriads  of  mosquitoes,  butterflies,  locusts, 
beetles,  spiders,  flying-bugs,  tarantulas,  centipedes, 
the  common  fly  and  the  firefly,  wasps,  bees,  and  ants 
of  many  kinds,  are  amongst  the  swarming  insects 
of  India,  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  seas : 
the  most  delicate  is  the  mango-fish.  A  few  of 
the  most  characteristic  birds  of  I.  are  peacock*, 
pheasants,  jungle-fowl,  pigeons,  parrots,  the  ibis, 
the  pagoda  thrush,  bulbul,  tailor-bird,  the  flamingo, 
pelican,  adjutant ;  and  in  the  northern  provinces, 
eagles,  vultures,  kites,  falcons,  rooks,  ravens. 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  over  26*  of 
latitude— one  extremity  of  which  runs  far  into 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  rising  far  aliove  the  line 
of  ]ierpetual  snow — a  country  embracing  ■within 
its  ample  circumference  lowland  plains,  elevated 
plateaux,  and  alpine  regions,  the  climate  must  differ 
greatly.    Hindustan  Proper  may  be  said  to  have 
three  well-marked  seasons — the   cool,  the  hot, 
and  the  rainy.    The  cool  months  are  November, 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  February;  the 
dry  hot  weather  precedes,  and  the  moist  lot 
weather  follows  the  periodical  rains.    The  climate 
of  Southern  L  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  Mon- 
soons (q.  v.).    The  central  table- land  is  cool,  dry, 
and  healthy.    At  Utacamand,  on  the  Neilgherros, 
7300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  avan 
annual  temperature  is  57"  F. ;  at  Madras,  S3* ; 
Bombay,  84°;  Calcutta,  79";  Bangalore,  74*;  wd 
at  Delhi,  72*.    The  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  I. :   at  Calcutta,  it  jneaiows 
annually  from  50  to  80  inches ;  at  Bomlviy,  it  aver- 
ages 76 ;  Madras,  66 ;  Utacamand,  60 ;  Na^jwr, 
53  ;  Mahabaleshwar,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  25»; 
Kotagiri,  80 ;  Dariiling,  with  7000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, 122 ;  in  the  Tcnasserim  provinces,  20»>  inches; 
while  in  North  Assam,  on  the  Cossya  HiUs,  tas 
fall  is  from  500  to  600  inches,  or  50  feet 
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Jnknhitantt. — The  prevalent  theory  as  to  the 
ethnology  of  India  is  that,  iu  very  early  times,  it 
was  inhabited  by  tribes  or  nations  belonging  to  the 
aauie  Etoek  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  Central 
Asia  (the  Mongoluke  of  Latham) ;  that  at  an  epoch 
not  yet  determined,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  race 
(q.  v.)  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north-west, 
established  themselves  first  in  the  Punjab,  and 
thence  gradually  diffused  themselves  as  a  dominant 
race  over  the  whole  of  Northern  ami  Central 
India,  imbuing  the  subject  population  more  or  less 
completely  with  their  religious  system  and  their 
language,  and  thus  forming  the  Hindus.  The  tribes 
known  as  Bhcels,  Gonds,  &c,  still  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  and  jungles,  are  Bupjiosed 
to  l>e  outstanding  islands  of  the  altoriginal  popu- 
lation  that  resisted  the  tide  of  Hindu  conquest 
and  civilisation.  The  Hinduising  influence  extended 
feebly,  if  at  all,  into  the  Decean,  the  great  majority 
of  whose  inhabitants,  therefore,  are  su]iposed  not 
to  belong  ethnologically  to  the  Aryan  race.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
I.,  unlike  those  of  China  Proj»or,  cannot  now  bo 
considered  a  homogeneous  people,  since,  through 
the  modifying  influence  of  climate  and  other  causes, 
they  differ  as  much  amongst  themselves  as  do  the 
various  nations  of  Europe, 

In  physiognomy  and  cranial  development,  the 
Hindus  are  totally  unlike  the  natives  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula.  Two  ethnological  influences, 
referable  to  two  distinct  tyj»es,  nave  left  their 
impress  U|wn  the  |»eople.  Iu  the  higher  castes, 
the  features  are  regular,  the  head  long,  the 
skin  brunette  rather  than  black,  and  the  body 
admirably  proportioned ;  the  face  is  oval,  and  the 
eyes  and  hair  black.  In  the  northern  provinces 
and  more  elevated  parts,  the  men  are  strong  and 
muscular.  Women  of  the  higher  castes  are  often 
very  beautiful,  with  dark  gazelle-like  eyes,  delicately 
formed  limbs,  feet  and  hands  of  exquisite  mould, 
and  a  soft  and  polished  skin. 

To  attain  to  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
Hindu  efiarafler,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  statements  of  many  writers  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  mental  condition  and  |>eculiarities  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  of  the  time  of  Alexanders 
invasion  and  the  Greek  empire  in  I.,  have  been 
delineated  by  several  Greek  writers.  In  the  songs 
of  the  Rig-veda,  an  active,  life  is  portrayed,  and  we 
read  of  wars,  triumphs,  and  defeats ;  but  when 
the  Aryan  tribes  had  become  settled  on  the  rich 
plains  of  I.,  they  appear  to  have  concentrated 
their  thoughts  on  the  world  within.  They  became 
passive,  meditative,  quiet,  and  full  of  faith  ;  they 
devoted  themselves  to  religion  and  philosophy. 
This  is  as  tme  of  the  Hindu  of  to-day  as  it  was 
2000  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  his  moral  character.  Ages  of 
des]M>tism,  and  a  corrupt  religion,  have  had  a 
debasing  effect  on  the  Hindu  mind  ;  but  whatever 
d~>ubt  there  may  be  about  the  moral  character  of 
the  Hindu,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  branch  of  the 
great  Aryan  family,  be  belongs  to  a  highly  gifted 
and  intellectual  race. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Hindus  are  the  institution 
of  Caste  (q.  v.)  and  the  Village- mpitem.  The  hitter 
is  very  simple.  A  village  in  Hindustan  does  not 
mean  a  collection  of  houses  at  a  particular  spot, 
but  corres|>onds  rather  to  what  is  called  a  township 
in  America.  It  is  a  district  embracing  an  area  of 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  is 
under  the  administration  of  native  functionaries,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  the  potnil  (head-inhabitant), 
»_kind  of  chief  magistrate,  who  superintends  the 
of  the  community,  settles  disputes,  attends 


to  the  police  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Among  the 
other  functionaries  may  be  mentioned  the  currium, 
who  keeps  a  register  of  the  produce  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  and  draws  up  all  deeds  of 
sale,  transfer,  Ac.  ;  the  Brahman,  or  village  priest ; 
aud  the  schoolmaster.  Besides  these,  every  village 
has  its  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber, 
doctor,  dancing-girl,  musician,  and  poet,  all  of 
whom  are  rewarded  for  their  labours  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  village  lands.  *  I'nder  this  simplo 
form  of  municipal  government,  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  country  have  lived  from  time  immemorial. 
The  boundaries  of  the  village  have  been  but 
seldom  altered ;  and  though  the  villages  them- 
selves have  been  sometimes  injured,  and  even 
desolated,  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  the  same 
name,  the  same  limits,  and  even  the  same  families, 
have  continued  for  ages.  The  inhabitants  give 
themselves  no  trouble  alxmt  the  breaking  up  and 
division  of  kingdoms  ;  while  the  village  remain! 
entire,  they  care  not  to  what  jiower  it  is  trans- 
ferred, or  to  what  sovereign  it  devolves  ;  its  internal 
economy  remains  unchanged  ;  the  potaU  is  still  the 
head- in  habitant,  and  still  acts  as  the  |>etty  judge  and 
magistrate,  ami  collector  or  renter  of  the  village/ 

To  the  present  inhabitants  of  I.,  including  people 
who  must  now  be  viewed  as  so  many  distinct 
nations,  no  general  statement  can  apply.  The 
slothful  and  cringing  Bengali  resembles  httle  the 
warlike  Sikh  "of  the  Punjab,  or  the  fierce  Afghan 
of  Kohilcund ;  aud  the  patient  weaver  of  Dacca  is 
wholly  unlike  the  high-spirited  Kajput  of  Central 
India.  The  Sikh  is  a  born  soldier,  who  despises  the 
Hindu,  and  hates  the  Mussulman.  He  cares  nothing 
for  caste,  and  is  brave,  faithful,  and  independent. 
The  Mohammedans  of  I.  are  degenerate  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  aud  their  religion  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  with  the 
idolatry  of  Asia.  The  alrori<final  tribes  number 
about  20,000,000,  and  exist  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  in  jungles,  or  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Santals,  Gouds  or 
Rhonda,  Kolea,  Bengies,  Domes,  and  Bhats.  The 
two  most  important  are  the  Bheels,  who  are  found 
in  Candeisb,  and  the  Khouds  and  Kolea,  who  iuhabit 
Orissa.  The  former  were  wont  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  used  to  burst  out  of  their  jungles  like  tigers, 
committing  the  most  frightful  excesses ;  but  in 
1825,  after  various  methods  of  subduing  them  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  was  resolved  to  tempt  them  into  military 
service.  A  Bhecl  corps  was  raised,  into  which 
all  the  wilder  spirits  were  drafted,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
lloads  have  now  been  made  through  their  country, 
and  property  is  quite  safe.  The  Khonds  and 
Koles,  however,  are  ]>erhaps  a  more  interesting 
race,  since  they  have  preserved  more  completely 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  religion 
of  Hindustan.  Forced  into  the  jungles  and  moun- 
tains of  Central  I.  by  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  north-west,  they  have 
preserved  (in  part  at  least),  in  their  almost  inacces- 
sible retreats,  the  grim  religion  that  prevailed  in 
the  peninsula  before  Brahmanism  was  heard  of. 
That  religion  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  Devil- 
worship  The  Khonds  sacrifice  only  to  malignaut 
deities,  such  as  Siva  the  Destroyer,  the  goddess 
Kali,  and  the  God  of  the  Earth,  whom  they  seek  to 
propitiate  by  human  sacrifice,  principally  of  children, 
who,  however,  are  not  taken  from  their  own  race, 
but  kidnapped  from  neighbouring  tribes.  Efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  British  government  to 
suiipre.sK  this  horrid  practice,  but  it  still  exists. 

Ike  Parsees,  a  mercantile  and  educated  class, 
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at  Bombay,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  I., 
are  the  descendants  of  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia  (mo  Parskes).  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  population  of  I.  approaches  200,000,000  people. 
*  It  may  be  assumed,'  says  Mr  Montgomery  Martin, 
'  that  out  of  the  alleged  200,000,000,  20,000,000  are 
of  the  aboriginal  class,  slaves,  pariahs,  or  devoid 
of  caste ;  the  Mohammedans  may  number  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000 ;  the  Sikhs  <<m  or  near 
the  Sutlej)  about  2,000,000  ;  the  Jains,  al»out 
6,000,000  ;  sundry  others,  hill-tribes,  &a,  perhaps 
8,000,000 ;  and  the  remaining  150,000,000,  Hindus 
of  the  Brahmanical  creed.' 

Religion.— Several  of  the  forms  of  religion  preva- 
lent among  the  natives  of  I.  are  treated  of  apart  (see 
BcmmiSM,  Mohammedanism,  Paksees)  ;  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  is  that  variety  of  creeds  which 
is  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources,  and  known  as  tho 
Hindu  religion,  or  Hiuduism.  The  term  Hinduism, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  restricted  to  those 
forms  of  the  Brahmanic  religion  which  are  in  exist- 
ence now ;  we  have  to  look  upon  it  as  comprising 
all  the  phases  of  this  creed  up  to  its  earliest  period. 

We  may  divide  Hinduism  into  three  great  periods, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  call  the  Vedic, 
Epic,  and  Puranic  periods,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  is  derived  from  the  sacred  l>ooks  called  the 
lreda  ;  of  the  second,  from  the  epic  |»cm  called  the 
Ji&mA'/ana,  and  more  esjiccially  from  the  great  epos, 
the  MaltAbh&rala ;  while  the  chief  source  of  our 
information  relative  to  the  last  ]>eriod  is  that  class 
of  mythological  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Purdnas  and  Tantrat.  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard 
the  reader  against  attempting  to  connect  dates  with 
the  earlier  of  those  periods.  It  has  not  been  uncom- 
mon for  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign  thousands 
of  years  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  starting- 
points  of  various  phases  of  Hindu  antiquity  ;  others, 
more  cautious,  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain 
divisions  of  Vedic  works  with  1200,  1000,  800,  and 
600  years  B.  c.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Hindu 
literature  itself  is  almost  without  known  dates, 
owing  either  to  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
Hindu  mind,  or  to  the  convulsions  of  Indian  history, 
the  present  condition  of  Sanscrit  philology  does 
not  afford  the  scholar  the  requisite  resources  for 
embarking  with  any  chance  of  success  in  such 
chronological  speculations.  This  question  of  Hindu 
chronology  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in 
the  article  Vkda.  In  the  meantime,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  assumption  which  in  the  actual  condition 
of  Sanscrit  philology  it  is  permitted  to  make  is, 
that  the  latest  writings  of  the  Vedic  class  are  not 
more  recent  than  the  2d  c.  before  Christ.  A  like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  tho  two 
great  epic  poems  of  I.  were  composed,  although  there 
is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  that 
period  did  not  reach  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Tho  Puranic  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corres- 
ponding with  part  of  our  medieval  history. 

If  the  Big -Veda—  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  and 
probably  the  oldest  literary  document  in  existence 
— coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Hindu  civilisa- 
tion, the  popular  creed  of  the  Hindus,  as  depicted 
in  some  of  its  hymns,  would  reveal  not  only  the 
original  creed  of  this  nation,  but  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  original  creed  of  humani'y  itself. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  imagination,  indulging 
in  such  an  hypothesis,  would  have  as  little  foun- 
dation to  work  on  as  that  which  would  fix  the 
chronological  position  of  this  Veda.  The  Hindus, 
as  depicted  in  these  hymns,  aro  far  removed  from 
the  starting-point  of  human  society;  nay,  they 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already 
civilised  communities  experienced  in  arts,  defending 


their  homes  and  property  in  organised 
acquainted  even  with  many  vices  which  only  occur 
in  an  advanced  condition  of  artificial  life.  See 
Veda.  Yet  in  examining  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Big- Veda  hymns,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  neither  ideas  engen- 
dered by  an  imagination  artificially  influenced,  nor 
such  as  have  made  a  compromise  with  philosophy. 
The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  essentially  engrossed 
by  the  might  of  the  elements.  The  powers  which 
turn  his  awe  into  pious  subjection  aud  veneration 
are— Agni,  the  tire  of  the  sun  and  lightning  ;  Indra, 
the  bright,  cloudless  firmament;  the  Maruta,  or 
winds  (aee  Marut)  ;  SHrya,  the  sun  (see  Si  rya)  : 
U*hcu,  the  dawn  (see  Ush as)  ;  and  various  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature 
in  general.  He  invokes  them,  not  as  representatives 
of  a  superior  beine,  before  whom  the  human  soul 
professes  its  humility  ;  not  as  superior  Wings  them- 
selves, which  may  "reveal  to  his  searching  mind 
the  mysteries  of  creation  or  eternity,  but  because 
he  wants  their  assistance  against  enemies  -  because 
he  wishes  to  obtain  from  them  rain,  food,  cattle, 
health,  and  other  worldly  goods.  He  complains  to 
them  of  his  troubles,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  they  performed  of  yore,  to  coax 
them,  as  it  were,  into  acquiescence  and  friendly 
help.  '  We  proclaim  eagerly,  Manila,  your  ancient 
greatness,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt 
appearance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of) 
the  showerer  of  benefits ; '  or :  '  Offer  your  nutritious 
viands  to  the  great  hero  ( Indra),  who  is  pleased 
by  praise,  and  to  Vixfinu  (one  of  the  forms  of  the 
sun),  the  two  invincible  deities  who  ride  uj>on  the 
radiant  summit  of  the  clouds  as  upon  a  well-trained 
steed.  Indra  and  Yiahnu,  the  devout  worshipper 
glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of  you  two  who  are 
the  granters  of  desires,  and  who  bestow  uj»on  the 
mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediately  receivable 
(reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that  fire  which 
is  the  scatterer  (of  desired  blessings).'  Such  is  the 
strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  addresses 
his  gods.  He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but 
for  his  material  welfare.  Ethical  considerations  are 
therefore  foreign  to  these  instinctive  outbursts  of 
the  pious  mind.  Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  are  often 
adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  because  they 
destroy  sinners  and  evil-doers ;  but  oue  would  err 
in  associating  with  these  words  our  notions  of  sin 
or  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary  deities, 
or  who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is 
the  foe,  the  robber,  the  demon — in  short,  the 
borderer  infesting  the  territory  of  tho  '  pious'  man, 
who,  in  his  tum,  injures  and  kills,  but,  in  adoring 
Agni,  Indra,  and  their  kin,  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
commit  no  evil  act  Yet  we  should  be  likewise 
wrong  did  we  judge  of  those  acts  of  retaliation  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  ethical  laws.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  reflecting  unfavourably  on  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  the  features  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  these  hymns,  they 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  bespeak  the  union  and 
brotherhood  which  existed  amongst  its  members ; 
and  the  absence,  in  general,  of  hymns  which  appeal 
to  ths  gods  for  the  suppression  of  internal  dissen- 
sions or  public  vices,  bears,  apparently,  testimony 
to  the  good  moral  condition  of  the  people  whose 
wants  are  recorded  in  these 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  worship  of  elemen- 
tary beings  like  these  we  have  mentioned  was 
originally  a  simple  and  harmless  one.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Rig  -  Veda  hymns  know  of 
but  one  sort  of  offering  made  to  these  gods ;  it 
consists  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  or  moon-plant, 
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which,  expressed  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarating  which  are  hidden,  (even)  from  the  gods,  (  that  are) 

sod  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  prob-  the  seven  threads  which  the  sages  nave  ntread  to 

ably,  was  deemed  to  invigorate  the  gods,  and  to  envelop  the  sun  in  whom  all  abide?'    Another  poet 

increase  their  l>eneficial  potency.    It  was  presented  sings :  *  Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non-entity  ; 

to  them  in  ladles,  or  sprinkled  on  the  sacred  Kusa  no  world,  or  sky,  or  aught  above  it ;  nothing 

grass.   Clarified  butter,  too,  poured  on  fire,  is  men-  anywhere  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 

honed  in  several  hymns  as  an  oblation  agreeable  to  or  involved ;  nor  water  deep  or  dangerous.  Death 

the  gods ;  and  it  may  have  belonged  to  this,  as  we  was  not,  nor  was  there  immortality,  nor  distinction 

hold,  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedic  worship.  I  of  day  or  night     But  That  breathed  without 

There  is  a  class  of  hymns,  however,  to  be  found  in  '  afflation,  single  with  her  {Swadhd)  who  is  within 

the  Rig- Veda  which  depart  already  materially  from  him.     Other  than  him,  nothing  existed  (which) 

the  simplicity  of  the  conceptions  we  are  referring  since  (has)  been  Who  knows  exactly,  and 

to.    In  these,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  another  who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence  and  why 

order,  this  instinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes  this  creation  took  place  ?  The  gods  are  subsequent 

room  for  the  language  of  speculation  ;  the  allegories  to  the  production  of  this  world,  then  who  can 

of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting  know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this  varied 

mind ;  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more  world  arose,  or  whether  it  uphold  itself  or  not  f 

keenly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe  the  :  He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler  of  tliis 

Kpular  mind  becomes  enlarged.    Thus,  the  objects  '  universe,  does  indeed  know ;  but  not  another  one 

.  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deities  are  pro-  '  can  possess  this  knowledge.* 

pitiatcd,  become  gods  themselves ;  Soma,  especially,  j     As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passages  like 

the  moon-plant  and  its  juice,  is  invoked  as  the  these  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus, 

bestower  of  all  worldly  boons.    The  animal  sacrifice  Hinduism  must  have  ceased  to  be  the  pure  worship 

—the  properties  of  which  seem  to  be  more  mysterious  of  the  elementary  powers.    Henceforward,  there* 

than  the  offerings  of  Soma,  or  of  clarified  butter — is  fore,  we  see  it  either  struggling  to  reconcile  the 

added  to  the  original  rites.    We  will  quote  a  few  latter  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme  being,  or  to 

verses  from  the  second  book  of  the  Rig-  Veda,  which  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  creation 

may  illustrate  the  essential  difference  between  this  from  the  elementary  religion  recorded  in  the  oldest 

order  of  hymns  and  those  we  alluded  to  before.    It  portion  of  Vedic  poetry.    The  first  of  these  efforts 

is  the  horse  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  invoked  by  tho  is  principally  shewn  in  that  portion  of  the  Vedaa 

worshipper,  and  its  properties  are  praised  in  the  called  Br&hmana  (see  Veda),  the  second  in  the 

following  strain  :  writings  termed  Upanithad  (see  Upanishad).  In 

'Thy  great  birth,  0  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified  ;  the  Brdhmanas — a  word  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 

whether  first  springing  from  the  firmament  or  from  not  to  lje  confounded  with  the  similar  word  in  tho 

the  water,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  neighed,  for  masculine  gender,  denoting  the  first  Hindu  caste — ■ 

thou  hast  the  wings  of  the  falcon  and  the  limbs  of  the  mystical  allegories  which  now  and  then  appear 

the  deer.    Trita  harnessed  the  horse  which  was  in  what  we  have  called  the  second  class  of  V  cdio 

given  by  Yama,  Indra  first  mounted  him,  and  hymns,  are  not  only  developed  to  a  considerable 

Gandharba  seized  his  reins.    Vasus,  you  fabricated  extent,  but  gradually  brouglit  iuto  a  systematic 

the  horse  from  the  sun.   Thou,  horse,  art  Yama :  form.  Epithets  given  by  the  Rig -Veda  poets  to  the 

thou  art  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita  by  a  mysterious  act :  elementary  gods  are  spun  out  into  legends,  assuming 

thou  art  associated  with  Soma.    The  sages  have  the  sha^  of  historical  narratives.    The  simple  and 

■aid  there  are  three  bindings  of  thee  iu  heaven,'  &c.  1  primitive  worship  mentioned  in  the  hymns  becomes 

Mystical  language  like  this  doubtless  betrays  the  highly  complex  and  artificial.    A  |H>ndcrous  ritual, 

aberration  of  the  religious  instinct  of  a  nation  ;  but  founded  on  those  legends,  and  supported  by  a  far 

it  also  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  pious  mind  of  the  more  advanced  condition  of  society,  is  brought  into 

Hindus  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  adoration  a  regular  system,  which  requires  a  special  class 

of  the  elementary  or  natural  powers ;  it  shews  that  of  priests  to  be  kept  in  a  proper  working  order, 

religion  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  Some  of  the  Vedic  nymns  seem  to  belong  already 

of  creation.    This  longing  we  find,  then,  expressed  to  the  Iwgiuning  of  this  period  of  the  Biahmana 

in  other  hymns,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  worship,  for  in  the  second  book  of  the  Rig -Veda 

the  philosophical  creed  of  the  Vedic  period.    The  several  such  priests  are  enumerated  in  reference 

following  few  verses  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  to  the  adoration  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  but 

nature  of  this  thirl  class  of  hymns,  as  they  occur  the  full  contingent  of  sixteen  priests,  such  as  is 

in  the  oldest  Veda:  'I  have  beheld  the  Lord  of  required  for  the  celebration  of  a  gn at  sacrifice,  does 

Men,'  one  poet  sings,  'with  seven  sons  [Le.,  the  not  make  its  appearance  before  the  composition 

■even  solar  rays],  of  which  delightful  and  bene-  of  the  Bruhmanas  and  later  Vedas.    Yet,  however 

volent  (deity),  who  is  the  object  of  our  invocation,  wild  many  of  these  legends  are,  however  distant 

tbtse  is  an  all-pervading  middle  brother,  and  a  they  become  from  the  instinctive  veneration  of  the 

third  brother  [i.  e.,  Vayu  and  Agni,  the  younger  elementary  powers  of  nature,  and  however  much 

brothers  of  Aditya,  the  sun],  well  fed  with  (obla-  this  ritual  betrays  the  gradual  development  of  the 

tions  of)  clarified  butter.     They  yoke  the  seven  institution  of  castes— unknown  to  the  hymns  of  the 

(horses)  to  the  one- wheeled  car  [i.  e.,  the  orb  of  the  Rig- Veda — there  are  still  two  features  in  them,  which 

■un,  or  time,  or  a  year] ;  one  horse  [i.  c.,  the  sun],  mark  a  progress  of  the  religious  mind  of  ancient 

named  seven,  bears  it  along  :  the  three-axled  wheel  India.  While  the  poets  of  the  Rig -Veda  are  chiefly 

[I  e.,  the  day  with  its  three  divisions,  or  the  year  concerned  in  glorifying  the  vunUe  manifestations 

with  three  seasons — hot,  wet,  and  cold ;  or  time —  of  the  elementary  gods — in  the  Br&hmanas,  their 

present,  and  future]  is  undecaying,  never  ethical  qualities  are  put  forward  for  imitation  and 

ned,  and  in  it  all  these  regions  of  the  universe  praise.   Truth  and  untruth,  right  and  wrong — in 

abide.  ....  Who  has  seen  tne  primeval  (Being)  the  moral  sense  which  these  words  imply— are  not 

at  the  time  of  his  being  born  ?    What  is  that  seldom  emphasised  in  the  description  of  the  battles 

endowed  with  substance  which  the  unsubstantial  fought  between  gods  and  demons ;  and  several  rites 

sustains  ?    From  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood,  themselves  are  described  as  symbolical  representa- 

bnt  where  is  the  soul  ?   Who  may  repair  to  the  tions  of  these  and  similar  qualities  of  the  good  and 

toul  to  ask  this!    Immature  (in  understanding),  evil  beings,  worshipped  or  abhorred.    A  second 

undiicerning  in  mind,  I  inquire  of  those  things  feature  is  the  tendency,  in  these  Brahmanaa,  of 
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determining  the  rani  of  the  gods,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  giving  prominence  to  one  special  god 
amount  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedic  i>oetry, 
though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the  poets 
to  bestow  more  praise,  for  instance,  on  Indra  and 
Agni,  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention, 
on  their  part,  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme 
rank.  Thus,  in  some  Brahraanas,  Indra,  the  god  of 
the  firmament,  is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a 
ruler  «f  the  gods ;  in  others,  the  mm  receives  the 
attributes  of  su|*>riority.  This  is  no  real  solution 
of  the  momentous  problem  hinted  at  in  such  Vedic 
hymns  as  we  quoted  before,  but  it  is  a  semblance 
of  it  There  the  poet  asks  'whence  this  varied 
world  arose'— here  the  priest  answers  that  •  one  god 
is  more  elevated  than  the  rest;'  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  regulating  the  detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal 
sacrifice,  according  to  the  rauk  which  he  assigns  to 
his  deities. 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question  is  attempted, 
however,  by  the  theologians  who  explained  the 
*  mysterious  doctrine/  held  in  the  utmost  reverence 
by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known 
nnder  the  name  of  C]>ani*had9.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  state  that  the  object  of  these  important 
works  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  and  its  relation 
to  the  human  soul.  In  the  IJpanishads,  Agni,  Indra, 
Vftyu,  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
become  symbols  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  absolute  being, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  itaelf  in  its 
worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul :  its  ultimate 
destination  is  that  of  becoming  re-united  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end 
is  not  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the 
comprehension  of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great 
Bold.  The  doctrine  which  at  a  later  period  l>ecame 
the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  the  educated— the 
doctrine  that  the  supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter) 
Brahman,  is  the  onlv  reality,  and  that  the  world  has 
a  claim  to  notice  onW  in  so  far  as  it  emanated  front 
this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these 
Upanishods,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and 
allegorical  style  which  characterises  the  Bruhmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas.  The  UjMtninhods  beetime  thu* 
Vie  Inst*  of  the  enl'vjhtened  faith  of  India.  They  are 
not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain  all 
the  germs  whence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  arose  ;  and  like  the  latter,  while  reveal- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  reach  the 
comprehension  of  one  supreme  lieing,  they  advance 
sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in  such  a 
being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the 
Inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  its 
essence.  For  the  different  periods  which  must  be 
distinguished  in  the  composition  of  these  works, 
and  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  general 
ideas  briefly  adverted  to  here,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Ufanishad. 

The  Epic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a 
similar  development  of  the  same  two  creeds,  the 
general  features  of  which  we  have  now  traced  in 
the  Vedic  writings.  The  popular  creed  strives  to 
find  a  centre  round  which  to  group  its  imaginary 
gods,  whereas  the  philosophical  creed  rinds  its 
expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  SdnkJnja, 
Jfydi/a,  and  Veddnta  systems  of  philosophy.  In 
the  former,  we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are 
rising  to  the  highest  rank,  Vishnu  and  Siva  ;  for  as 
to  Brahmh  (the  masculine  form  of  Brahman),  though 
he  was  looked  upon,  now  and  then,  as  superior  to 
both,  he  gradually  disapjiears,  and  becomes  merged 
into  the  philosophical  Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of 


the  same  word),  which  is  a  further  evolution  of  the 


I  great  soul  of  the  Upanishads.    In  the  Rdrndyami, 
'  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted  without 
'  dispute ;    in  the   great  epos,  the  Mah&'Mrata, 
however,  which,  unlike  the  former  epos,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  successive  ages,  there  is  an  apj»arent  rivalry 
between  the  claims  of  Vishnu  and  fciva  to  occupy 
the  highest  rank  in  the  pantheon ;  but  Sanscrit 
philology  will  first  have  to  unravel  the  chrono- 
logical iwsition  of  the  various  portions  of  thu 
work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to  shew 
the  gradual  additions  it  received,  before  it  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  successive  formation  of 
the  legends  which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu 
mythology.    Yet  so  much  seems  to  be  dear  even 
already,  that  there  is  a  predilection  during  this 
Epic  period  for  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu ;  ami  tott 
the  policy  of  incorporating  rather  than  comliating 
antagonistic  creeds,  led  more  to  a  quiet  admission, 
than  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to  the 
highest  rank.    For  the  character  of  these  gods,  for 
the  relation  in   which   the    conception  of  these 
licings  stands  to  that  of  the  Vedic  time,  for  the  new 
j  ideas  which  they  impersonate  at  the  Epic  period, 
and  for  the  group  of  mythological  beings  connected 
with  both  of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
respective  articles.    We  will  |>oint,  however,  to  one 
remarkable  myth,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  altered 
position  of  the  gods  during  the  Epic  j»eriod.    In  tbs 
Vedic  hymns,  the  immortality  of  the  gf»d«  is  never 
matter  of  doubt ;  most  of  the  elementary  beings 
are  invoked  and  described  as  everlasting,  m  liable 
neither  to  decay  nor  death.    The  offerings  they 
receive  may  add  to  their  comfort  and  strength ; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  they  are  indispensable  for  their  existeuce.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pious  sacrifioor  himself  who, 
through  his  offerings,  secures  to  himself  long  life, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  hyperbolically  called,  immor- 
tality.   And  the  same  notion  prevails  thronghont 
the  oldest  Br&hnianaa.    It  is  ouly  in  the  latest  work 
of  this  class,  the  fTatapatha-Brdhmana,  and  more 
esjiecially  in  the  Epic  poems,  that  we  rind  the  inferior 
gods  as  mortal  in  the  beginning,  and  as  becoming 
immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  the  .SVito/vdAa- 
Rrdhmana,  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  offered  by 
the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clarified  butter, 
or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to    them  toil 
immortality.    At  the  Epic  ]»eriod.  Vishnu  teachrj 
them  how  to  obtain  the  A  mrUa,  or  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction; 
and  this  epic  Amr'da  itself  is  merely  a  compound, 
increased  by  imagination,  of  the  various  substanert 
which  in  the  Vedic  writings  are  called  or  likentd 
to  A  mrila,  i,  e.,  a  '  substance  that  frees  from  Heath.' 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  gods  like  these  could 
not  strike  root  in  the  religious  mind  of  the  nation. 
We  must  look  njH>n  them  more  as  the  gods  of  poetry 
than  of  real  life  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  they  euj->y*d 
any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to  the  two 
principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little 
to  the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  I'pani- 
shads  ;  but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dmsj 
which  still  imparts  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of 
mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and 
develojw  the  notion,  that  the  union  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  with  the  supreme  spirit  may  be  aided 
by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes  of  breathing 
particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  and  the  like  , 
in  short,  by  those  practices  which  arc  systematise^ 
by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  moat  remarkable  Epw 
work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  ode 
hrated  poem  BhtujaradijUa,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  European  writers  as  a  pure  Sankhya 
work,  whereas  S'ankara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian, 
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who  commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commen- 
tators after  him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  Yoga  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the 
individual  soul  with  the  supreme  soul,  was  neces- 
sarily founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  former 
must  have  become  free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its 
purity  before  it  can  be  re-merged  into  the  source 
whence  it  proceeded ;  and  since  one  human  life  ia 
apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  so\d  to  attain 
its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded  that 
the  soid,  after  the  death  of  its  temporary  owner, 
had  to  l»e  born  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
it  had  left  undone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that 
it  must  submit  to  the  same  fate  until  its  task  ia 
ful tilled.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  ww t/mi p*ych osis, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  grace,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  a  system  which  holds  the  human 
soul  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  absolute 
God.  The  beginning  of  this  doctrine  may  be  dis- 
covered in  some  of  the  oldest  Upanishads,  but  its 
fantastical  development  tielongs  to  the  Kpic  time, 
where  it  (tcrvades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social 
life  of  the  nation.    See  Mktempsychosis. 

The  PtrAjjic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period 
of  its  decline,  so  far  as  the  ]*>pular  creed  is  con- 
cerned. Its  pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Epic  period.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
remain  still  at  the  head  of  its  imaginary  gods  ;  but 
whereas  the  Epic  time  is  generally  characterised  by 
a  friendly  harmony  between  the  higher  occupants  of 
the  divine  spheres,  the  Puranic  period  shewB  discord 
and  destruction  of  the  original  ideas  whence  the  Epic 
gods  arose.  Brahma  withdraws,  in  general,  from 
the  popular  adoration,  aud  leaves  Vishnu  and  Siva 
to  fight  their  battles  in  the  minds  of  their  worship, 
per*  for  the  highest  rank.  The  elementary  principle 
which  originally  inhered  in  these  deities  is  thus 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the 
Pur&naa.  The  legends  of  the  Epic  poems  relating 
to  these  gods  become  amplified  and  distorted^ 
according  to  the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  masses ; 
and  the  divine  element  which  still  distinguishes 
these  gods  in  the  K&m&yana  and  Mah&bh&rata,  is 
now  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  worldly  con- 
cerns and  intersected  with  historical  events,  dis- 
figured in  their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests. 
Of  the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely 
a  trace  is  visible  in  the  Purftuas  aud  Tantras, 
which  are  the  text-books  of  this  creed.  In  short, 
the  unbridled  imagination  which  pervades  these 
works  is  neither  pleasing  from  a  poetical,  nor  ele- 
vating from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  Some 
Pnr&nas,  it  is  true— for  instance,  the  BhAgavata— 
make  in  some  Bense  an  exception  to  this  aberration 
of  original  Hinduism ;  but  they  are  a  compromise 
between  the  popular  and  the  V  edftnta  creed,  which 
henceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the  educated  and 
intelligent  They  do  not  affect  tho  worship  of 
the  masses  a*  practised  by  the  various  sects ;  and 
thia  worship  itself,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the 
adorers  of  Siva  and  his  wife  Durgi,  is  but  an  empty 
ceremonial,  which,  here  and  there,  may  remind  one 
of  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but, 
aa  a  whole,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Vedi<  scriptures,  on  which  it  affects  to  rest  It  is 
this  oreed  which,  with  further  deteriorations,  caused 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  ia  stdl  the  main  religion 
of  the  masses  in  India.  The  opinion  these  entertain, 
that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  ritual,  aa  well  as  by 
the  theological  portion  of  the  Vedas,  is  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  their  belief ;  for,  as  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  disabuse  their  mind  on  this  score,  by  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language, 
and  by  enabling  them  to  read  again  their  oldest  and 
mumt  sacred  hooks,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  proper 


education  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned 
and  enlightened  natives,  will  remove  many  of  the 
existing  errors,  which,  if  they  continued,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  further  and,  ultimately,  total 
degeneration  of  the  Hindu  race. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the 
creed  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes, 
is  that  derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  of  one  supreme 
being,  which  imagination  and  speculation  endea> 
vour  to  invest  with  all  the  perfections  conceivable 
by  the  human  mind,  but  the  true  nature  of  which 
is,  nevertheless,  declared  to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  and  which,  on  this  ground,  is  defined  as 
not  possessing  any  of  the  qualities  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity.    See  Vedanta. 

Hindu  Sect*. — This  designation  applies  to  the 
sects  which  arose  during  the  third  period  of  Hin- 
duism. They  suppose  that  their  worship  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  Vedas  ;  but  its  real  origin  is  derived 
from  the  Purdnnn  and  Tantras.  See  these  articles. 
There  are  three  chief  divisions  of  these  sects — the 
adorers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  aud  of  the  wives  or 
female  energies  of  these  gods.  See  Vaishnavas, 
Saivas,  and  SAktas.  Besides  these  great  sects, 
there  are  some  of  limited  extent  and  total  insignifi- 
cance, such  as  the  worshippers  of  Agni,  the  god  of 
tire;  of  SArya,  the  sun-god;  of  Ganesa,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  the  obviator  of  impediments.  For  a 
detaUed  account  of  these  and  similar  sects,  see  the 
first  volume  of  the  Works  of  the  Uite  II.  II.  Wibon, 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus. 

Language*.— A  great  many  different  tongues  and 
dialect*  are  spoken  in  this  vast  country.  The 
languages  spoken  in  the  north  of  India,  by  the 
Hindus  proper,  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  (q.  v.).  The  chief  dialects  are  :  Hiudi,  the 
principal  literary  language  of  the  nou-Mohammedan 
population  ;  Hindustani,  or  Urdu,  which  is  Hindi 
corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words ;  Bengali ;  Punjabi ;  Mahratti ;  Gujeratti ;  &c 
The  languages  of  the  Deccan  have  only  a  slight 
infusion  of  Sanscrit  roots,  and  arc  more  akin  to  the 
Tartar  languages  of  Central  Asia.  They  are  called 
the  Dravidian  group,  and  include  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Malayalum,  and  Canarese.  The  languages  of  Ine 
hill-tribes  or  aborigines  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  examined,  to  warrant  any  conclusions 
with  regard  to  their  affinity. 

Manufactures  and  Arts.— In  manufactures,  the 
Hindus  attained  to  marvellous  }»erfection  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  courts  of  imperial  Rome 
glittered  with  the  gold  and  silver  brocades  of 
Delhi  The  muslins  of  Dacca  were  famous  agea 
ago  throughout  the  civilised  world  In  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  splendid  specimens  of 
the  gorgeous  manufactures  and  patient  industry 
of  the  Hindus  were  displayed.  Textile  fabrics  of 
inimitable  fineness ;  tapestry  glittering  with  gems ; 
rich  embroideries  and  procades ;  carets  wonderful 
for  their  exquisite  harmony  of  colour;  sdver  filigree- 
work,  fine  and  delicate  as  lace ;  enamel  of  the  most 
brilliant  hue ;  inlaid  wares  that  require  high  magni- 
fying power  to  reveal  their  minuteness  ;  cuj»  and 
goblets  of  chaste  design ;  furniture  most  elabor- 
ately carved;  swords  of  curious  form  and  excellent 
temper,  are  amongst  the  objects  that  prove  the 
perfection  of  the  art- industry  of  India.  All  these 
are  produced  with  the  rudest  tools,  and  without 
any  factories,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Hindu,  though  excessively  dexterous,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ingenuity.  Arts  and  manufactures  have 
consequently  made  no  progress  in  L  for  the  Last 
1000  years.    The  system  of  caste  has  led  to  the 
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regular  hereditary  transmission  of  professions  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  traditions  of  each 
craft  have  thus  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  as  we  at  present  find  them  in  practice. 

In  Agriculture,  the  Hindus  evince  considerable 
skill,  and  though  their  system  is  in  many  respects 
rude,  it  appears  well  suited  to  the  country.  They 
have  practised  it  from  very  remote  times,  for  even 
dunn^  the  Vedic  period  they  cultivated  JirUU,  and 
rtmoved  the  produce  in  carts.  The  native  farmers 
alternate  the  pulses  with  the  cereals,  and  Dr  Royle 
is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  derived  from  India.  The  Hindu  farmer 
understands  extremely  well  how  to  maintain  the 
producing  power  of  his  land. 

Architecture.   See  Indiax  Architecture. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy,  literature, 
&c  of  I.,  see  Sanscrit  Literature,  MImansa, 
Nvaya,  Sankjiya,  Vedanta. 

Hitdory.    See  following  article. 

INDIA,  British,  includes  not  only  almost  the 
whole  of  the  country  described  iu  the  preceding 


article,  but  alao  several  provinces  on  the  eastern  ■ 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  extends  from  the  gloomy 
passes  and  cyclojKsan  gates  that  shut  in  Hindustan 
on  the  north  aud  north-east  to  Cape  Coraorin,  about 
1800  miles  ;  and  from  Kurrachi  in  Sinde  to  Rang&u 
in  Pegu,  about  1900  miles.  It*)  area  is  fully  1,500.000 
square  miles,  with  a  land  lwundary  of  about  4500 
miles,  and  a  coast-line  of  almost  equal  extent 

For  administrative  purpose*,  the  various  countries 
and  provinces  of  British  India  are  gronjied  into 
several  local  governments,  under  governors,  lieu* 
tenant-governors,  and  commissioners,  all  of  whom 
are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
governor-general.  There  arc  at  the  present  time 
three  presidencies— Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay; 
four  lieutenant-governorships — the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, the  Punjab,  Oudc,  and  British  Bunnah ; 
and  besides  these,  Nagpur  or  Bcrar,  together  with 
Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda  territories,  form  a  central 
province  governed  by  a  commissioner.  The  follow- 
ing table,  abridged  from  Montgomery  Martins 
British  India,  shews  the 
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Government,  Civil  and  Military. — The  act  for  the 
better  government  of  India  (21  and  22  Vict  c  106) 
received  the  royal  assent  August  2,  1858;  and  on 
the  1st  of  November  in  the  same  year,  a  royal 
proclamation  signified  to  the  people  of  L  that  the 
hundred  years'  reign — the  mysterious  '  raj  ' — of  the 
East  India  Company  had  terminated,  and  that  the 
Qtieen  of  England  was  henceforth  to  be  Empress  of 
Hindustan,  governing  by  her  vice-regent  the  terri- 
tories lately  ruled  by  the  great  Cont]iany.  The 
anomalous  double  government  of  L  by  a  court  of  East 
India  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Control,  composed  of 
Queen's  ministers,  having  ceased,  it  wiU  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  respecting  its  organis- 
ation. The  following  sketch  of  the  government  of 
I.,  as  at  present  constituted,  its  finance,  moral  and 
material  progress,  and  present  condition,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Montgomery  Martin's  Progrcs*  and 
Present  State  of  British  India  (1862). 

The  Home  Government  for  I.  is  vested  in  a 
secretary  of  state  (salary,  £5000)  and  a  council  ol 
fifteen  members  (salary  of  each,  £1200).  The 
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secretary,  who  is  independent  of  the  council,  is 
assisted  by  an  under-secretory  (salary,  £2000),  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  both  lose  office  with 
the  cabinet,  of  which  the  secretary  of  state  is  a 
member.  There  are,  besides,  a  permanent  under- 
secretary and  an  assistant-secretary  (salary,  £1500). 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  home  establishment, 
including  salaries  to  subordinates,  is  about  £150,000. 

The  Local  and  Executive  Government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor-general  or  viceroy,  governors, 
lieutenant  -  governors,  and  commissioners.  The 
governor-general,  who  holds  an  office  the  highest 
filled  by  an  uncrowned  head,  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  for  a  term  of  about  six  years,  with  a  salary 
of  £25,000  per  annum,  independently  of  a  palace 
and  establishment  at  Calcutta,  and  a  country 
residence  at  Barrackpur.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  fire  ordinary  members,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  his  ministers.  Three  of  these  are 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  from 
servants  of  the  Crown  or  Com)>any  of  ten  years' 
standing,  and  the  remaining  two  by  her  Majesty's 
warrant  The  commander-in-chief  may  be  consti- 
tuted an  extraordinary  member  of  council  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  There  is,  besides,  a  financial 
member  of  the  supreme  government,  a  kind  of 
chancellor  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  The  execu- 
tive council  becomes  a  legislative  council  by  the 
addition  of  from  six  to  twelve  memlters,  one  half 
of  whom  must  be  non-official,  nominated  for  two 
years  by  the  governor- general  The  new  legislative 
council  assembled  in  January  1862,  and  included 
five  non-official  European  gentlemen  and  three 
natives  of  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  may  also 
appoint  each  a  legislative  council  of  from  four  to 
eight  members.  Legislative  councils  met  at  both 
these  presidencies  in  January  1862.  The  assent  of 
the  governor-general  is  required  to  render  valid  the 
measures  passed  by  the  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  council,  and  they  are  further  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  The  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  who  rules  40,000,000  of  people,  is  also 
agisted  by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  four 
official,  four  non-official,  and  three  native  members  ; 
and  similar  councils  will  shortly  be  organised  in  the 
North-west  Provinces,  tho  Punjab,  and  probably  in 
Oude.  A  more  generous  policy  towards  the  natives 
of  I.  than  has  hitherto  been  our  custom  has  already 
been  partially  adopted  with  marked  success,  and 
its  gradual  extension,  while  securing  their  fidelity 
to  the  British  crown,  will  offer  to  native  talent  an 
honourable  employment  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affaire,  a  vocation  open  to  the  Hindu  aristocracy 
even  under  the  rule  of  tne  Mogul. 

The  Administration  of  the  Native  States  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  an  hereditary  and  despotic  prince, 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  a  council  of  nobles,  and 
controlled  in  some  degree  by  a  British  resident 
The  British  government  have  lately  conceded  to 
the  native  independent  princes  of  I.  the  right  of 
adoption  in  regard  to  succession  on  failure  of 
natural  heirs.  This  act  practically  reverses  the 
policy  of  annexation  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
role  in  I.,  and  which  has  mainly  contributed  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  territories  of  late 
years,  especially  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhoturie, 

The  Covenanted  Civil  Service  is  composed  of 
Europeans  who  conduct  the  general  ad  ministration 
of  British  India,  It  includes  about  800  members, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  £300  to  £8000  per  annum, 
rhe  patronage  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Services  was  until  lately  a  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  but  the  staff  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  is  now  recruited  from  the  successful 
243 


|  candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  instituted 
for  the  purj>ose.    The  successful  administration  i«f 
I.  is  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  for  the  loss  of  L,  besides  depriving  the 
educated  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  of  a 
|  fine  field  for  their  energies  and  talents,  would 
'  involve  the  loss  of  the  debt  of  L,  which  amounts 
I  to  £120,000.000,  besides  £50,000,000  invested  in 
Indian  railwayH,  both  sums  derived  chiefly  from 
British  capitalists.    £20,000,000  more  are  embarked 
in  banks  and  joint-stock  mercantile  associations. 

The  ITneovenanted  Civil  Service,  appointments  to 
which  are  made  by  the  authorities  in  I.,  is  com- 
posed of  Eurojieans,  Eurasians  (the  class  sprung 
from  native  mothers  by  Euroi>eau  fathers),  and 
natives,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £12  to  £3000 
per  annum.  Candidates  are  not  subjected  to  the 
examinations  through  which  those  who  enter  the 
Covenanted  branch  must  pass.  In  the  year  1861, 
the  service  included  6212  members,  of  whom  3984 
were  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  2228  natives 
of  India 

Military  Force. — The  Indian   military  service, 
like  the  civil  service,  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganisation,  consequent  on  the  great  mutiny,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  country  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.    In  1857, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  the  Iudian  Army 
(q.  v.)  consisted  of  about  277,000  men,  of  whom 
45,000  were  Europeans  and  232,000  natives.  During 
the  mutiny,  the  native  army  of  Bengal  was  almost 
j  entirely  broken  up.    Fifteen  regiments  of  regular 
native  infantry,  the  local  infantry,  the  Gurkha 
and  irregular  line  regiments,  eight  regiments  of 
1  irregular  cavalry,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  were 
1  all  that  remained  at  the  close  of  1860  of  the  old 
native  army  of  Bengal. 

The  strength  and  cost  of  European  troops  in 
L  for  1862  were  : 
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There  are  more  than  3000  European  officers 
attached  to  the  army  in  I.,  and  800  commissioned 
medical  officers.  Great  reductions  have  taken  place 
in  the  regular  native  army,  which  now  numbers 
about  120,000  men. 

The  Police,  civil  and  military,  forms  an  important 
force,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  taking  the  place  of 
the  regular  army.  In  Bengal,  for  instance,  the 
military  ]>olice  includes  ten  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  700  strong ;  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
some  local  levies;  in  all,  about  10,000  men,  of 
various  races,  with  forty  European  officers.  The 
whole  ]»lice  force  of  I.  has  lately  been  re-organised 
on  one  uniform  system,  with  a  central  organisation 
of  its  own  in  each  presidency. 

Marine  Department.— There  is  no  longer  a 
separate  Indian  navy,  but  a  Pilot  Service  is  still 
maintained. 

Administration  of  Civil  Justice.— This,  like  every- 
thing else  in  I.,  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Sadder  Mofuksil, 
or  county  courts,  were  abolished  in  1861,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  high  courts  of  judicature  were 
established  at  each  presidency  and  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  under  the  control  of  a  chief-justice,, 
and  as  many  other  judges,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  a» 
her  Majesty  may  appoint   '  These  high  courts  are 
to  exercise  civil,  criminal,  admiralty,  testamentary^ 
intestate,  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction,  original  and 
appellate,  by  single  judges  or  by  division  courts;' 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  verdicts  of  the 
inferior  courts  will  be  submitted  to  men  of  high 
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legal  knowledge.  In  the  three  presidential  cities, 
trial  by  jury  has  long  been  customary,  and  here 
English  laws  are  in  force ;  bat  no  code  of  civil  or 
criminal  law  for  I.  generally  has  yet  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

JfrrrvHi**,  Expenditure,  ftc— The  annexed  table 
shews  the  gross  revenue  from  1800  to  1860 : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  land,  opium,  and  salt  form 
the  three  principal  sources  of  revenue,  the  land-tax 
alone  producing  the  half  of  the  whola  In  L  the 
government  has  always  been  considered  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  and  the  actual  cultivators  pay  a 
rent  or  tax,  in  collecting  which  different  systems 
have  hitherto  been  followed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  known  as  the  Zemindari  Settlement, 
Runhmr,  and  Mouzatcar  or  Village  Settlement.  The 
latter  is  the  oldest  and  the  simplest  system.  Each 
village  under  this  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  municipality,  and  each  was  assessed  by  the 
government  at  a  particular  sum,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  the  headman  of  the  village  was  considered 
responsible.  The  individual  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  rested  with  the  village  authorities, 
and  government,  provided  it  received  its  regular 
dues  through  the  potaU,  interfered  no  further.  The 
origin  of  the  Zemindari  and  Ryotwar  Settlements 
requires  some  explanation.  When  the  English  first 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  country,  they 
found  that  the  practice  of  native  sovereigns,  their 
predecessors,  had  been  to  farm  out  the  land  revenues 
of  the  country  to  the  nobles  of  the  court,  or  to 
wealthy  bankers,  who  annually  paid  a  fixed  amount 
into  the  royal  treasury,  and  collected  the  government 
dues  on  their  own  behalf,  from  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soiL  These  fanners  of  the  revenue  were 
termed  Zemindars.  The  question  for  the  English 
rulers  arose,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  consider 
these  men  as  proprietors.  In  Bengal,  they  were 
so  recognised,  and  confirmed  in  their  position,  the 
government  holding  them  responsible  tor  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  on  their  estates,  and  regarding  toe 
cultivators  on  the  farms  as  their  tenants.  This  was 
Lord  Cornwallis's  Zemindari  Settlement.  In  Madras 
and  Bombay,  the  precisely  opposite  course  was 
pursued.   The  claims  of  the  middlemen,  or  farmers 

*  Including  tb«  North-west  Province*,  the  Punjab,  and  lb* 
rritoriet  under  llritiah  control. 
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of  the  revenue,  to  enjoy  any  proprietary  rights  . 
totally  ignored ;  and  under  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  the 
ryotwar  system  was  introduced,  by  which  govern- 
ment makes  a  separate  settlement  with  each  indi- 
vidual cultivator  or  ryot,  who  is  recognised  as  the 
virtual  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  tenant  direct  under 
government,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  land-tax  annually 
charged  on  his  estate  or  farm.  A  complete  land 
survey  by  government  officials  is  at  present  in  pro- 
gress in  India,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  is 
proposed  in  future  to  settle  the  land-tax  uniformly 
on  a  permanent  basis.  A  most  important  recent 
measure  sanctions  the  sale  in  fee  simple  of  waste 
lands  in  certain  districts,  as  well  as  lands  for  budding 
purposes. 

Opium  (q.  v.)  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
sometimes  amounting  to  50,000  chests  a  year,  but 
this  is  a  constantly  fluctuating  source  of  revenue. 
Salt,  as  an  article  in  very  general  use,  forms  a 
convenient  and  productive  item  of  taxation.  A 
property-tax  of  3  per  cent,  (which  is  now  under 
revision)  was  levied  on  31st  July  1800,  and  a 
jiersonal  tax  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  on  every 
one  engaged  in  business  in  any  presidency  town. 
For  the  year  1860 — 1861,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
revenues  of  India  amounted  to  £42.903/234  The 
total  ex]>enditure  of  that  year,  including  guaranteed 
interests  on  the  capital  of  railway  and  other  com- 
panies, amounted  to  £46,924,610;  shewing  an  excess 
of  ex|ienditure  over  income  of  £4,021,385.  (See 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  year  1860—1861.)  As  a  result  of 
recent  reforms,  and  the  finance  measures  of  Mr 
Wilson  and  his  successor,  Mr  Laing,  the  deficit  has 
been  changed  into  a  surplus,  in  the  year  1862 — 
1863,  of  £1,428,623,  and  the  expenditure  in  I.  is 
reduced  to  £35,905,521.  In  1860  the  debt  of  L 
was  £98,107,460- viz.,  in  L,  £71,969,4C0;  and 
in  England,  £26,138,000.  The  cost  of  the  great 
mutiny,  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1859—1860, 
including  losses,  destruction  of  public  buildings, 
and  probable  amount  of  compensation  to  sufferers, 
is  estimated  at  about  £29,000,000  sterling. 

Currency.— In  British  I.,  accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pie— 16  annas  going  to  the  rupee, 
and  12  pie  to  the  anna.  The  coins  are  ni|tees  (value 
Is.  sterling)  and  half  and  quarter  and  half-quarter 
rupees,  in  silver ;  and  in  copper,  {,  J,  \,  J,  -,\  of  an 
anna.  During  the  ten  years  euding  1857—1853, 
the  mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bond  ay  issued 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  nearly  £56,000.000 
sterling.  The  new  coitiage  bears  the  impress  of  the 
Queen  in  the  native  costume.  State-notes  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  were  issued  by  means  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  in  March  1862. 

Moral  and  Material  Progre** — Religion  and  Edu- 
cation.— In  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  to  the 
Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of  India,  read  in  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  November  1,  1858,  it  was 
declared,  'that  none  shall  be  in  anywise  favoured, 
none  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their 
religious  faith  and  observances,  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law.'  Ihe  fullest  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is 
enjoyed  throughout  British  India.  Fanaticism  only, 
as  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  cruel  sutti,  or  offers 
human  beings  in  sacrifice,  is  curbed  by  the  ruling 
power.  There  is  no  exclusively  endowed  state- 
church,  but  government  continue  to  pay  the  stats 
grants  made  to  Hindu  temples  and  to  Mohammedan 
mosques  under  the  past  regime,  or  compromise 
claims  where  it  is  possible  by  a  grant  of  land  or 
one  money  myment  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  retained 
on  the  government  establishment  a#  civil  and 
military  chaplains.   In  1814,  a  bishop  of  Calcutta 
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wm  appointed.  Bombay  and  Madras  were  after- 
wards provided  with  bishops,  and  these  sees  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £12,715.  The 
number  of  chaplains  is  now  129,  with  an  aggregate 
allowance  of  £95,1)00;  Roman  Catholic  priests 
receive  annually  more  than  £$000  for  their  services 
as  military  chaplains. 

The  educational  system  adopted  in  India  has  a 
distinct  central  organisation  in  each  presidency 
under  a  director  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by 
inspectors  of  schools,  one  to  each  of  the  circle  into 
which  the  presidency  is  divided.  A  university 
has  been  established  at  each  presidency  town ; 
snd  besides  the  university,  there  are  two  grades 
of  education  in  the  secondary  or  middle  class,  and 
in  the  primary  or  popular  classes  of  schools.  In 
Bengal,  18,000  scholars  attend  the  300  colleges 
and  schools  endowed  by  government.  The  local 
annual  sura  exjiended  on  educational  purposes  is 
about  £100,000.  The  educational  department  of 
Matlras  is  maintained  by  government  at  an  annual 
cn«t  of  about  £50,000.  In  Bombay,  there  are  23 
Knglish  schools,  with  3000  scholars,  and  500  verna- 
cular schools,  with  28,000  scholars,  spread  over  the 
presidency ;  besides  colleges  at  Ahmedabad  and 
Belgaum/  and  on  engineering  school  at  Poona, 
In  the  North-west  Provinces,  10,000  government 
schools,  with  225,000  boys,  are  in  o|*ration,  and 
there  are  colleges  at  Agra,  Benares,  and  other 
cities.  The  natives  manage  and  maintain  GOOO 
indigenous  schools,  with  65,000  lx>ya, 

Chrirtianity  in  India. — India  was  one  of  the 
earliest  fields  of  Christian  missions.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  scene  of  the  apostle  Thomas's 
labours  and  martyrdom.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not,  we  find  a  Syrian  church  planted  in  Mal.ibar 
in  Southern  India,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  very 
early  origin.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c.  onwards,  had  a  large  success 
in  India.  To  disarm  prejudice,  they  are  said  to 
hare  introduced  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
people,  not  as  foreigners,  but  as  white  Brahmaus, 
and  by  fostering  the  native  system  of  caste,  ami  a 
Urge  amount  of  compromise  in  the  way  of  religious 
f><*ervances,  induced  great  numbers  to  receive  the 
outward  form  of  Christian  baptism  ;  and  the  number 
of  professing  Roman  Catholics  now  in  the  country 
u  considerable.  See  Xavikr,  Francis.  The  earliest 
Protestant  missionaries  in  India  came  from  Holland 
and  Denmark.  With  the  latter  mission,  the  eminent 
Schwartz  was  connected.  England's  first  missionary 
effort  was  put  forward  by  the  Society  for  the 
l*ro{iagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  which  commenced  in  the  Iteginuing 
of  the  18th  c.,  by  aiding  the  Danish  mission  already 
established  in  Southern  India.  Subsequently,  the 
East  India  Conqiany  adopted  the  policy  of  excluding 
missionaries  altogether  from  their  territories ;  but 
since  the  l*»ginning  of  this  century,  when  these 
restrictions  were  withdrawu,  a  great  work  has  l»een 
entered  on,  in  which  all  denominations  aie  repre- 
wuteiL.  Progress,  however,  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
resolution  of  government  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  teaching  ui  its  schools,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  By  Mr  Mullen's  census  of  Indian 
Missions,  taken  in  1802,  the  following  results  have 
been  ascertained,  the  number  of  mole  and  female 
pupils  in  the  schools  being  somewhat  understated  : 
tumpeau  missionaries,  418;  ordained  natives  81  ; 
cstechists,  1079;  native  churches,  890;  native 
Christians,  118,893;  communicants,  21,252;  boy 
ichohirs,  54,888  ;  girl  scholars,  14.723. 

Medical  aid  is  freely  given  to  Europeans  and 
natives  at  numerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  In 
Bengal,  government  supports  47  of  the  latter;  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  38;  and  in  the  Bombay 


presidency  there  are  five  civil  hospitals,  and 
government  dispensaries. 

The  railways  now  in  operation,  or  in  course  ol 
construction,  are  the  East  Indian,  Madras,  Great 
Indian  Peninsula,  Great  Southern  of  India,  Bombay* 
Raroda  and  Central  India,  Eastern  Bengal,  Sinds 
and  the  Punjab — giving,  when  completed,  a  grand 
total  of  5859  miles.  On  the  30th  June  I860,  1746 
miles  were  open  for  traffic.  Some  of  the  bridges 
and  viaducts  on  these  railways  are  amongst  the 
finest  structures  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  weekly  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  India  by  the  overland  route  vid  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea.  By  going  overland  to  Marseille, 
thence  by  steamer  and  railway  to  Alexandria  and 
Suez,  and  thence  again  by  steamer,  the  journey  from 
London  may  be  accomplished  to  Bombay  in  20—25 
days,  and  to  Madras  in  about  a  month.  The 
French  Message rie  Imperiale  have  also  lately  estab- 
lished a  new  monthly  steamqiacket  service  between 
Marseille  and  India.  Another  and  more  speedy 
route  is  pro|>osed  vid  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Roads. — A  grand  trunk  road  extends  from  Pesha- 
war  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  1400  miles.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  1 1  imperial  trunk  roads  already 
formed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2000  miles ;  also  1100  miles  of  imjierial 
branch  roads,  and  more  than  600  miles  of  '  feeders ' 
projected.  Tramways  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways and  river-transit  are  about  to  be  formed.  A 
military  frontier -road,  380  miles  in  length,  extends 
from  the  Peyzu  Pass  to  tho  Sinde  boundary ;  and 
from  the  same  pass  vid  Bunnn  and  Buhadur  Kheyl 
to  Kohat,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  152  miles  of  lesser  military  roads.  A 
great  trunk  road  from  Lahore  to  Pcshawur,  264 
miles,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling 
is  in  progress,  and  will  be  an  engineering  work  ol 
no  ordinary  grandeur  and  utility.  '  It  passes,'  says 
Arnold,  '  iqwu  103  great  bridges,  and  459  smaller 
ones,  penetrates  the  heart  of  six  mountainous  chains, 
and  crosses  on  immense  embankments  the  nmrais 
of  two  great  rivers.'  The  road  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  from  Kalki,  near  Cmhalla,  to  Simla,  and 
with  branches  to  the  hilly  stations  and  sanitaria, 
is  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

Canals  and  Jrry/ation.  Rapid  communication 
and  a  fully  develojied  system  of  irrigation  are  still 
the  two  great  wants  of  India.  Canals  have  been 
formed  by  the  upper  waters  of  Iwth  the  Gauges  and 
the  Jumna.  Sec  Gangks  Canau  The  Ganges  gives 
more  than  8)0  miles  of  water-course;  the  West 
Jumna,  425;  and  the  East  Jumna,  155.  The  famous 
Bari  Doab  Canal,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi, 
Lord  Dalhousie's  gift  to  the  Punjab,  will  altogether 
be  466  miles  long;  the  main  line  extending  to 
247  miles,  and  the  Lahore,  Kussur,  and  Sobraon 
branches,  to  219  miles :  more  than  50  miles  are  com- 
pleted. The  total  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  is 
estimated  at  ill, 500,000.  The  profits  on  all  works 
of  public  utility  in  1.  are  very  large, 

Telnjraphic  Communication,  which  now  extends 
over  11,000  miles,  was  started  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie.  It  is  probable 
that  daily  telegraphic  communication  lietween 
London  and  Calcutta  will  be  shortly  established. 

PoMal  Communication  extends,  in  I.,  over  43,570 
mi  lea  The  rate  of  postage,  which,  in  the  year 
1854 — 1855,  was  reduced  to  half  an  anna,  or  three 
farthings,  for  a  single  letter,  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  country. 

The  Public  Works  Department  undertakes  the 
construction  of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  agricultural  works,  including  irrigation 
canals,  and  embankments,  also  roads  and  bridges. 

Mi- 
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In  the  year  1859 — 1860,  the  expenditure  of  this 
depa-tinent  was  £12.159,620,  of  which  £7,206,999 
were  spent  on  railways,  £172,043  on  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  £4,780,578  on  miscellaneous  works. 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  I.  has  for  some  time 
been  in  progress,  and  has  already  extended  over 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  L,  which  every 
vear  assumes  vaster  proportions,  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  According  to  the  returns 
of  1859-1860,  the  imports  were:  merchandise, 
£24,265,140;  treasure,£lU,356,9C3 :  total £40,622,103. 
And  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  :  merchandise,  £27,960,203  ;  treasure,  £929,007  : 
total,  £28,889,210.  L  takes  more  British  goods 
and  manufactures  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States  of  America.  About 
£70,000,000  sterling  are  now  invested  in  Indian 
undertakings  of  a  public  character. 

Colonisation.— In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
colonisation  must  ever  be  impracticable  in  India  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  climate, 
for  the  European  race  settled  in  the  country  rapidly 
degenerates,  and  in  a  few  generations  becomes  effete, 
and  bodily  and  mentally  enervated.  A  constant 
stream  of  British  capital,  however,  and  fresh  direct- 
ing energies  in  its  application,  is  the  great  want, 
and  what  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
development  of  its  unlimited  resources.  Indigo  and 
sugar  factories,  and  coffee  and  tea  plantations, 
have  been  the  principal  undertakings  in  which  inde- 
pendent British  capital  ami  energy  have  been 
hitherto  embarked,  ami  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  failure  of  the  American  cotton 
supply  has  drawn  much  attention  of  late  to  India. 
Undoubtedly,  India  could  supply  Gnat  Britain  with 
all  the  cotton  she  needs  ;  hut  confidence  is  required 
to  engage  in  the  speculation  of  raising  it,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  demand.  However 
that  may  be,  railways,  roads,  and  canals  are  fast 
opening  up  the  country ;  civilisation  is  making  rapid 
strides,  creating  new  demands  for  trade ;  and  a 
l>etter  knowledge  of  local  sanitary  laws  is  doing 
much  to  lessen  the  risks  of  climate.  At  the  same 
time  government,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  is 
going  the  right  way  to  establish  its  claims  in  the 
gootl-wdl  of  the  native  population,  and  thus  secure 
the  stability  of  British  administration ;  and  the 
restoration  of  Indian  finances  to  their  equilibrium 
on  the  principle  of  reduced  expenditure,  instead  of 
increased  taxation,  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
both  Europeans  and  natives.  India,  therefore,  pro- 
mises itefore  long  to  offer  to  capital  and  energy 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  secure  fields  of 
investment  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colonics  or 
dependencies. 

Nalitml  Productions. — Cotton  is  the  most  import- 
ant product  of  Hindustan.  It  is  estimated  that, 
scattered  throughout  Hindustan,  there  are  about 
24.000,000  acres  of  land  under  cotton  cultivation. 
Wool  will  probably  soon  become  a  great  Indian 
staple.  The  chief  supply  is  from  the  Himalaya 
and  Afghan  regions.  Hemp  and  flax,  silk  from 
the  high  lands,  coffee,  linseed,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
are  all  valuable  productions  of  British  India.  The 
leaves  and  silver  blossoms  of  the  tea-plant  are 
beginning  to  cover  the  Himalaya  sl<>j>cs  and  the 
hilly  districts  of  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab.  Great  quantities  of  rice  are  raised 
in  Southern  L  and  British  Burtnah.  The  Malabar 
district,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim  furnish  thousands 
of  logs  of  the  best  teak  titnl>er.  The  cinchona  or 
quinine  plant  has  lately  been  introduced  on  the 
Neilgherries  with  great  success,  the  original  plants 
having  been  brought  over  from  Peru. 

History.-Th»  oldest  history  of  L  is  entirely 


legendary  ;  it  is  shrouded  in  mythical  narratives, 
which,  though  of  the  highest  interest  from  a 
religious  and  archaeological  point  of  view,  do  not 
eulighten  us  as  to  the  dates  of  the  personages 
concerned,  nor  as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  which 
they  record.  Thus,  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties 
spoken  of  in  the  epic  poems,  the  Rdm&yana  and 
Jfaltdb/idrata,  and  in  the  Purdnas,  as  well  as 
other  dynasties,  like  that  of  Pradyota,  S'isun&ga, 
and  others  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  are,  for  die 
present,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  this  word.  The  first  reliable 
date  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  Hindu  history  is 
that  of  Chandragupta  ;  for  he  is  the  king  whom  the 
Greek  historians  call  SandrocoUus  ;  and  as  he  was 
the  ally  of  Scleucus,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
he  reigned  about  300  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the 
Manrya  dynasty,  which  contains  another  distin- 
guished name,  tliat  of  the  king  Asdka,  who  plavs 
a  prominent  part  in  Buddhist  history,  and  prob- 
ably reigned  from  263  to  226  B.C;  but  since  the 
history  of  this  and  other  dynasties  which  reigned 
iu  different  parts  of  India  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  concerns  more  the  special 
student  of  Hindu  antiquity  and  Indian  history  than 
the  general  reader,  we  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  referring  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  to 
the  admirable  work  of  Professor  Christian  Lassen, 
the  Indischc  Alter1hum*kunde,  where  they  will  not 
only  find  the  richest  material  collected  in  any  one 
book  hitherto  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  also 
learn  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
questions  of  ancient  Hindu  history  and  chronology. 

From  the  Moliammedan  CongurM  (1001)  to  Ike 
close  of  Vitcount  Canning's  administration  (1862).— 
House  of  Ghizni  ( 1001— 1 167).  The  Sultan  Malimud, 
sovereign  of  the  small  state  of  Ghizni  (q.  v.),  was 
the  first  conqueror  who  permanently  established  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  India.  In  1186,  the  House 
of  Ghizni  became  extiuct,  and  the  Hindu  princes 
fell  one  by  one  before  a  succession  of  Mohammedan 
dynasties,  whose  names  and  dates  are  as  follow : 
Slave  Kings  of  Dellii  (1206— 1288).— One  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altmish,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1211,  added  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  Proper 
to  his  dominions,  and  in  his  reign  the  Mongol 
Genghis  Khan  devastated  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  India.  In  Balin's  reign  (about  1284)  the  Mongols 
made  a  second  irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  the 
hemic  Mohammed,  who  fell  in  the  action.  The 
Kliiljis  and  House  of  Tog/Oak  (1288— 1412).— In 
1290,  the  Mongols  made  their  third  and  last  great 
irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were  almost  anni- 
h dated  by  Zafir  Khan,  whose  name  became  so 
proverbial  among  the  Mongols,  that  when  their 
horses  started,  they  would  ask  them  if  they  saw 
the  ghost  of  Zafir  Khan.  In  1397,  during  the  reign 
x>f  the  last  of  the  Toghlak  kings,  the  Tartar  Timur, 
or  Tamerlane,  sacked  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self em]>eror  of  India.  The  Syud*  (1412 — 1450). 
The  House  of  Lodi  (1450—1526).  To  the  kings 
of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the  Great  Moguls  or 
House  of  Timur  (1526—1707).  Baber,  who  had  for 
twenty-two  years  been  sovereign  of  CabuL  invaded 
I.  for  the  fifth  time  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1525  (see  Baser),  and  after  doing  battle  with  Sultan 
Ibrahim  on  the  plain  of  Paniput,  April  1526, 
entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  and  established  lriuself 
as  emperor  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  L, 
in  right  of  his  ancestor  Timur.  He  died  in  1530, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Huniaynn.  The 
celebrated  Akbar  (q.  v.),  son  of  Humaynn,  I  ©cams 
emperor  in  1556,  and  reigned  for  nearly  tweuty-five 
years.  His  son  ascended  the  throne  in  i605,  and  his 
grandson,  Shah  Jehan,  in  1627.  In  1658,  Shalt  J  thin 
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imprisoned  by  his  son,  the  famous  AuruDgzebe 
(q.  v.),  who  usurped  the  imperial  power.  This 
remarkable  man  raised  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  grcatuess  and  splendour,  and  was 
the  ablest  and  moat  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitious  and  bigoted,  of  his  race.  The  death  of 
Aurungzebe  took  place  in  1707,  and  the  decay  of 
the  empire,  which  had  begun  a  few  years  before 
then,  proceeded  rapidly.  '  A  succession  of  nominal 
sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence  and  debauchery, 
sauntered  away  life  iu  secluded  palaces.'  Viceroys 
of  the  Great  Mogul  formed  their  provinces  into 
independent  states  ;  whilst  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan adventurers  carved  out  kingdoms  with 
the  sword.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  j 
empire  o|>ened  a  wide  field  for  ambition  and  enter- 
prise to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch  had  by 
turns  traded  with  L  ;  and  in  160*2,  the  English 
appeared  ou  the  scene.    See  East  India  Company. 

In  1653,  Madras  was  raised  into  a  presidency, 
and  in  I  COS,  the  island  of  Bombay— which  was  the 
dowry  of  Charles  II.'s  queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine 
of  Portugal — was  transterred  by  the  crown  to  the 
Company.  The  invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir 
Shah,  in  1738,  who  sacked  Delhi,  slaughtered  its 
inhabitants,  and  carried  away  the  Peacock  Throne, 
and  vast  treasure,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire. 

1745 — 1761. — Great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  English  and  French,  who  had  also  established 
themselves  in  India.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  hostilities  commenced 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  nor  were  they  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The 
struggle  in  the  Carnatic  was  continued  with  ardour, 
Under  pretext  of  sup|>orting  the  claims  of  rival 
native  princes  to  sovereignty.  Clive  (q.  v.),  the  first 
and  most  famous  name  on  that  great  muster-roll  of 
British  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  have  thrown 
such  lustre  on  the  British  occupation  of  I.,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  supremacy  in  the 
East  His  memorable  defence  of  Arcot  in  1751, 
and  his  subsequent  victories,  broke  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility.  The  next  memorable  event 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
20th  June  1756,  by  Suraja  Dowlah,  grandson  of 
Ali  Verdi  Khan,  and  governor  or  subahdar  of 
Bengal.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
con  lined  in  the  small  garrison  prison  or  Black 
Hole,  of  whom  only  23  survived  till  the  morning. 
Clive  quickly  took  command  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  at  Madras,  recovered  Calcutta  (1757).  I 
and,  assisted  by  Admiral  Watson,  prosecuted  the  I 
war  with  his  usual  vigour,  till  after  a  hollow  peace  j 
and  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Suraja  Dowlah  was 
completely  defeated  by  Clive  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plassey.  2*1  June  1757.  Meer  Jaflir,  Suraja 
Dowlah's  commander-in-chief,  was  placed  on  the 
musnud  by  the  English,  who  from  this  time  ruled 
Bengal  as  well  as  Bahar  and  Orissa, 

Political  Progress  of  East  India  Company  (1764 
— 1773).— After  the  battle  of  Buxar,  fought  in 
1764  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  usurping  vizier  of 
Oude,  the  Mogul  emperor.  Shah  Alum,  who  hail  | 
previously  been  in  the  power  of  the  defeated  Sujah 
Dowlah,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British.  He 
confirmed  the  Company  in  their  possessions,  and 
granted  them  the  collectorate  or  perpetual  ducannee 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  conditiou  of  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  £260,000  per  annum.    During  the  | 
subsequent  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company,  they  | 
repudiated  this  and  other  conditions  which  they 
had  guaranteed  to  Shah  Alum  ;  and  the  cost  to  the 
Company  of  maintaining  their  authority  and  stand- 
ing army  prevented  them  from  undertaking  public 


works  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Regulating  Act  was  passed  in  1773,  and  • 
governor-general  was  appointed.  In  1765,  Clive 
purged  the  Indian  government  of  oppression,  extor- 
tion, and  corruption,  and  from  that,  his  last  visit, 
dates  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

Administration  of  Warren  Hastingt  (1773—1785). 
— Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  governor-general 
of  India.  A  new  power,  the  Supreme  Court  cf 
Judicature,  Appointed  by  the  Regulating  Act,  caina 
into  operation  during  his  administration.  This 
council  arrogated  to  itself  authority  exceedingly 
embarrassing  to  the  governor-general,  to  whom  it 
was  very  hostile  Hastings  used  very  unscrupulous, 
and  at  times  very  unjustifiable  means  to  replenish 
the  East  India  Company's  exchequer,  but,  by  his 
energy  and  talent,  he  averted  dangers  that  threat- 
enedto  annihilate  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 
The  powerful  Mussulman  sovereigns,  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  agisted  by  French 
officers,  combined  with  the  Mali  ratios  against  the 
English ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  broke  up  the  confederacy, 
and  defeated  Hyder  Ali  in  1781.  In  1782,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  deprived  of  its 
independent  powers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was 
successful  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  In 
1784,  Mr  Pitt  instituted  the  Board  of  Control. 

Manjuis  Cornwallis  (1786 — 1793). — Lord  Corn- 
wallis, who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings,  was  both 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  His 
administrative  measures  were  important,  and  con- 
sisted most  notably  iu  fixing  the  land-rent  through- 
out Bengal  on  that  system  of  land  tenure  known 
as  Zcmindari,  and  reforming  the  judicial  system. 
In  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  Nizam,  tho 
Mahrattas,  and  the  Bajah  of  Coorg  for  allies, 
made  war  on  Tipjioo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  had 
invaded  Travancore,  then  under  British  protection. 
Terms  were  dictated  to  Tipjwo  at  his  capital,  Ser- 
ingajiatam,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede  half  his 
dominions  to  the  Comjiany. — The  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore  (1793— 
179S),  whose  rule  was  in  no  respect  memorable. 

Marquis  IVtlMry  (1798  -1805).— The  British 
empire  in  the  East,  like  that  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
Euroj>e,  could  only  lie  maintained  by  constant 
fighting ;  it  was  the  price  paid  for  empire,  and  to 
stand  still  was  to  retrograde.  Tippoo  Sahib  broke 
his  faith  by  intriguing  against  the  English  both 
with  the  French  and  with  native  princes :  his  bad 
faith  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.  In  May 
1799,  Seringat>atam  was  captured,  and  Tippoo  slain. 
The  Hindu  dynasty,  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali,  was 
restored,  and  the  administration  carried  on  most 
successfully  for  the  youthfid  rajah  by  Colonel 
Wcllesloy  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington).  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Assaye,  in  1803,  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia ;  and  the  victories  of  Lord 
Lake  in  Northern  I.  extended  very  considerably 
the  dominions  of  the  Company.  The  policy  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  was,  however,  too  aggressive  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  only 
returned  to  L  to  die.  Lord  Minto  succeeded  from 
1806  to  1813. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  nntil  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  became  governor-general  { 1 S 1 3 
— 1823).  He  waged  war  against  the  Pindaris, 
who  were  entirely  suppressed.  He  had  previ- 
ously defeated  tiie  Gurkhas ;  and  before  the  close 
of  his  brilliant  administration,  he  made  the  British 
power  supreme  in  India.  Tho  civil  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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The  lext  administrations  were  tho»e  of  Earl 
Amherst  an<(  Lord  William  Beutiuck.  The  first 
vol  signalised  by  the  Burmese  war,  the  secoud  by 
the  suppression  of  sutti  and  the  Thugs. 

Karl  of  Auckland  (IS35-1842).— This  governor- 
general  is  knowu  chiefly  by  his  unjust itiable  and 
disastrous  Afghan  policy,  ending  in  the  horrible 
massacre  of  British  troops  iu  the  Khybcr  Pass.  See 
Afghanistan 

Karl  of  Kllenborough  ( 1 842  -  1 844).  -The  •  army  of 
retribution'  proceeded  to  Cabul  soon  after  Lord 
Ellcnl>orough  took  the  reins  of  government.  Cabul 
was  sacked,  several  public  buildings  razed  to  the 
ground,  after  which  the  country  was  evacuated. 
1'ho  conquest  of  Sinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
followed  by  its  annexation,  also  belongs  to  this 
a>  1 1 1 1  in  istration. 

Sir  Hrnry  Hardingt  (1844  -  1848).— Lord  Ellen- 
borough  having  been  recalled  by  the  East  India 
directors,  from  alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  The 
atUution  of  the  new  governor- general  was,  however, 
soon  diverted  from  works  of  peace,  to  do  battle  with 
the  bravest  people  of  India.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  our  ally,  Kunjeet  Siujjh,  in  1839,  the  Punjab 
had  been  in  a  state  of  disorganisation.  The  Sikhs, 
uneasy  at  our  conquests  in  .Sinde  and  Gwalior,  ami 
remembering  our  discomfiture  at  Cabul  and  the 
Khybcr,  resolved  to  anticijiate  the  attack  they  con- 
sidered imminent  The  tint  Sikh  war  commenced 
on  the  part  of  the  Punjabees  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  was  followed  by  the  terrible  battles 
of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Alfwal,  and  Sobraon,  in 
which,  after  very  hanl  fighting,  the  Sikhs  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  war  resulted  iu 
a  British  resident  and  British  troops  being  stationed 
at  Lahore,  although  the  boy  prince,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  acknowledged  as  Maharajah.  The  Cis-Sutlej 
states,  the  Jullundur  Doab,  and  the  alpine  region 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  were  annexed. 

Marquis  of  DalhoutU  (1848-18551. -The  admin- 
istration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  '  consummated 
a  jH>licy  and  closed  a  period,'  and  the  century  of  the 
ComjMuy's  empire  has  few  so  rich  iu  events,  and 
rife  with  consequences.  Beneath  his  ride,  the  terri- 
tory of  '  the  British  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
received  its  latest  extension  ;  and  at  his  departure 
the  sun  of  their  power  verged  to  a  stormy  setting.' 
It  is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb 
public  works,  cheap  uniform  postage,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, improvements  in  government,  ami  social 
progress  generally;  a  second  Sikh  war  (ending  in 
the  crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  21st  February 
1849),  a  second  Burman  war  (finished  in  1852) ;  and 
the  annexation  of  four  kingdoms,  the  Punjab,  Pegu, 
Kagp&r,  and  Oude. 

Vitcount  Canning  (1856 — 1862). — When  Lord 
Canning  took  the  reins  of  government,  everything 
promised  a  reign  of  peace  and  pros[ierity  ;  but  it 
was  only  the  treacherous  calm— the  burra  choop, 
or  great  silence— that  precedes  the  temjiest  With 
the  early  days  of  1857  came  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  that  was  to  sweep  over  so  large  a  ]>ortion 
of  British  India,  At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
chupattees  (cakes  of  Hour  and  water)  were  circulated 
mysteriously  through  the  North- west  Provinces;  a 

{proclamation,  a  kind  of  politico-religious  encyclical 
etter  from  the  Shah  in  Shah,  the  head  of  the 
faithful  in  the  East,  was  found  in  the  tent  of  the 
Sbahzada  at  Mohumrah,  apj>ealnig  to  the  faithful  to 
exterminate  the  Feringhees  ;  treasonable  placards 
appeared  at  Delhi,  and  other  suspicious  occurrences 
gave  warning  of  Mohammedan  disaffection  or  con- 
spiracy. The  Enfield  rifle  and  its  greased  cartridge 
was  at  this  time  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sejtoys 
without  explanation  or  precaution;  and  General 


Anson,  the  coium.-uider-iii-chief,  snubbed  caste,  and 
was  against  all  concession  to  the 'beastly  prejudices' 
of  the  natives.  The  first  actual  demonstrations  of  a 
mutinous  Bpirit  broke  out  at  Dumdum  (January), 
BerhamjHu-e  (26th  February},  and  Barrackporc  (29th 
March),  where  the  native  soldiers  refused  to  touch 
the  greased  cartridges  ;  but  the  grand  centre  of  the 
outbreak  was  Meerut  (.'12  miles  from  Delhi).  Here 
were  stationed  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  first 
battalion  of  Her  Majesty's  60th  KitU-s,  and  other 
European  troops,  amounting  to  about  1800  men, 
besides  sappers  ami  miners,  and  about  2900  native 
soldiers.  On  the  23d  April,  the  skirmishers  of  the 
3d  Cavalry,  on  parade,  refused  to  touch  the  new 
cartridges,  although  permission  was  given  to  break 
off  the  end  with  the  fingers.  The  85  mutineers 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  The  parade  when  the 
tn>opers  were  ironed  was  held  on  the  9th  May, 
but  tlie  punishment  only  maddened  and  infuriated 
the  native  troops,  for  within  six -and- thirty  hours, 
Meerut  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  aud  desolation. 
Ou  the  eveuing  of  the  next  day.  the  native  troops 
rose,  lil>cratcd  their  comrades  and  the  felons  of 
the  jail,  shot  down  their  officers,  and  the  doomed 
station  was  giveu  up  to  conflagration  and  massacre. 
The  military  authorities,  tiken  by  surprise,  were 
paralyset  I.  There  was  no  leader  for  the  1800  Euro- 
jiean  soldiers,  and  until  too  late,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  put  down  the  revolt,  or  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  mutineers  to  Delhi.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut 
was  the  crisis  of  the  reWllion.  Its  prompt  suppres- 
sion would  probably  have  crushed  the  mutiny,  as 
its  mismanagement  iuvolved  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  aud  the  tem|K>rary 
triumph  of  the  seditious.  The  next  day,  the  11th 
of  May,  the  Meerut  mutineers  reached  Delhi  There 
were  no  Eurojieaii  troops  to  oppose  them,  and  the 
city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  retaken  by 
General  Archdale  Wilson  the  following  September. 
At  the  end  of  June,  General  Wheeler  was  forced  to 
surreuder  to  Nana  Sahib  at  Cawnporc,  and.  iu  spite 
of  the  promise  of  safe -conduct  to 'Allahabad,  all  the 
|  men  Were  immediately  massacred.  The  women  were 
i  butchered  on  the  15th  of  July  by  order  of  the  Nana, 
I  when  he  heard  of  Havelock's  march  from  Alla- 
habad, which  began  ou  the  7  th  of  the  same  month. 
Meanwhile  the  mutiny  had  spread  all  through 
i  Oude.  The  Europeans  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
were  besieged  on  the  30th  of  June  by  an  enormous 
1  horde  of"  infuriated  mutineers.  Five  days  after- 
wards, the  commandant  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier 
lnglis,  who  bravely  held  out  till  he  was  relieved  on 
the  25th  of  Septctiittcr  by  the  hemic  Haveloek  The 
I  relieving  force,  however,  was  itself  too  small  to  raise 
j  the  siege  ;  myriads  of  mutimws  swarmed  around 
I  the  Residency,  and  Havelock's  troops,  with  those 
'  he  had  come  to  rescue,  were  in  their  turn  lxsieced. 
I  The  final  relief  was  achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
in  person.  He  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the  9th 
Novemlter,  with  an  army  of  421 N)  men,  reached  the 
Alum  Bagh  (a  palace  three  miles  from  Lucknow) 
ou  the  12th,  aud  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
advanced  towards  the  Residency.  After  storming 
the  various  fortified  |iositions  of  the  enemy,  h« 
reached  the  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  following 
day.  The  ovacuatiou  of  the  Resideucy  followed, 
and  was  so  cleverly  accomplished,  that  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  women  ami  children,  together  with 
money  and  treasure,  were  brought  away  through 
'a  narrow,  tortuous  lauo— the  only  line  of  retreat 
open —in  the  face  of  50,000  enemies,  without  molesta- 
tion.' Lucknow  itself  was  iu  the  meantime  allowed 
to  remain  in  jKJssession  of  the  rebels,  but  on  the  3d 
of  March  1858,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
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to  besiege  it,  ami  on  the  17th  the  city  was  again 
in  complete  jtosscasiou  of  the  British.  Central 
I.  was  reduced  hy  Generals  Rose,  Roberts,  and  Whit- 
luck.  Jhansi  was  re-occupied  by  the  4th  of  April. 
The  surrcuder  itf  Calpl  and  Gwaliur  followed  ;  and 
the  reliels  suffered  further  by  the  death  of  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansi,  the  best  aud  bravest  of  their 
leaders.  Barcilly.  in  Rohilcund,  was  taken  in  May  ; 
and  by  June  1858,  no  city  or  fortress  of  any 
importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers. 
Oude  was  entirely  reduced  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1S59.  The  able  rebel  leader,  Tautia 
Tope-,  wis  at  last  taken,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  hanged.  During  the  mutiny,  valuable  assistance 
ami  protection  were  received  from  many  native 
chiefs.  Rewards  and  honours  were  in  consequence 
bestowed  u|k.h  Scindia,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior; 
Holkar,  Midtarajah  of  Iudore  ;  on  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  many  others.  Throughout  the 
mutiny,  natives  of  I.,  princes,  servants,  and  sejtoys, 
were  found  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  13th, 
43th,  and  71st  regiments  of  native  infantry  at 
Lueknow  remained  true  to  their  salt,  in  spite  of 
almost  irresistible  temptation  ;  while  in  the  Punjab 
a  band  of  faithful  se|«>ys  were  formed  into  an 
irregular  corps,  called  the  Faithful  Regiment 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  mutiny  of 
1857-  1858.  'l*he  circulation  of  chupattis  and  lotas 
or  brass  vessels  of  Ganges  water:  the  proclamation 
of  the  Shah  in  Shall,  already  alluded  to,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  the  placards 
potted  in  that  city;  the  uniformity  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  rel>el  sepoys,  and  the  facts  elicited 
at  the  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  all  lead  to  the 
belief  of  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy.  The  Bengal 
army  in  its  unsound  state  was  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  jiolitical  schemers,  and  such  an 
exiwriment  as  that  of  the  greased  cartridges  was 
only  wanted  to  fire  the  train  of  craftily  laid  t  reason. 
The  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi  resulted  in  his  con- 
duction as  '  a  false  traitor  to  the  British  government, 
and  an  accessory  to  the  massacre  in  the  palace.'  It 
was  the  fate  of  the  last  representative  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul 
and  heir  of  the  House  of  Timur  '  to  Iks  trans]tortcd 
across  the  seas  as  a  felon.'  Ho  was  tnuis|tortcd 
accordingly,  accom|ianicd  by  his  queen  and  son,  to 
Tongu,  in  Pegu,  where  he  died  in  1862. 

The  end  of  the  great  Company,  and  the  proclam- 
ation, in  I.,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria, 
on  the  1st  November  1858,  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  is  completely  changed. 
Natives  of  the  higher  class  are  nominated  to  seats 
in  conned  at  each  presidency,  and  a  native 
magistraey  has  been  established  ;  in  short,  a  new 
maxim  has  obtained  in  the  administration  of  the 
country — vus.,  that  'India  should  be  ruled  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  no  inqierial  necessity  can  be 
stronger  than  imperial  obligations.'  For  further 
information  upon  I.,  the  following  works  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage:  The  History  of 
Bri'tsli  India,  by  James  Mill,  Esq.,  with  notes 
and  continuation  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Lond.  1858) ;  Histoty  of  the  British 
Empi%  i  in  India,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
(Loud.  1801)  ;  The  Indian  Empire,  by  K.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  Esq.;  The  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  British  India,  by  Montgomery  Martin 
(Lond.  1862);  The  History  of  the  Indian  Iterott, 
/ublished  by  the  Messrs  Chambers  in  1859  ;  The 
Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cane- 
Brown,  M.A.  (Lond.  1861);  An  Account  of  the 
Mutinies  in  Oude  and  of  the  Sirye  of  the  Lueknow 
Besitlenctf,  Ac,,  by  Martin  Richard  Gubbins  (Lond. 
1858)  ;  The  Marquis  of  Dalhottsie's  Administration 


of  British  India,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  (Lond. 
1862). 

INDIA,  French,  comprises,  at  the  present 
the  following  settlements : 


ChaiMlrraagura, 
Kailk.-I, 
rVndic.itrry, 
Yanon, 
Mah6,  . 


On  ill*  llouj-hljr lii.cn  ^ 
CT.mi  .ii.lel  cuam, 
«  oromaiKlel  ioa.«t,  \ 
(<ri*»n  ro.int  .  | 
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INDIA,  Porttguksk,  is  now  confined  to  the 
territories  indicated  in  the  annexed  table  : 


^r*.  ni 

rufiifctUm. 

Cos,  lie., 
Diu'  .  ' 

Wsstem  coast,    .  . 
Con  can  cou.t.  .  1 

south  eu»»t  «f  Kittjrwar,  / 

Mil 

n 

8U.7W 
44,Hf« 

INDIA  RUBBER.   See  Caorrcnoua 

INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  styles  of  art 
which  have  existed  at  different  times  in  India,  as  in 
other  countries,  vary  with  the  religion  prevalent  at 
the  time.  The  earliest  faith  of  which  we  have  any 
architectural  monuments  is  that  of  Buddhism  (q.  v.). 
About  250  li. C,  Asoka,  a  powerful  monarch,  l>ecaine 
a  strenuous  supporter  and  prtqiagator  of  Buddhism, 
and  to  his  zeal  we  owe  the  oldest  architectural 
remains  of  India.  From  bis  time  to  the  present  day, 
the  sequence  Is  unbroken,  aud  the  whole  history  of 
Buddhist  architecture  can  be  most  distinctly  traced 
either  in  India  or  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Tibet  The 
whole  subject  is  as  yet,  however,  but  imperfectly 
illustrated,  the  1>cst  account  of  the  Indian  styles 
being  that  contained  in  Ferguasou's  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  and  his  other  works. 

The  Buddhist  remains  are  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Com- 
memorative monuments,  called  Topes  or  Stupas 
(q.  v.) ;  the  earliest  stupas  are  single  pillars,  bearing 
evident  traces  of  a  western  origin,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  clue  to  the  history  of  Indian  art  2.  Temples 
(chaityas)  aud  monasteries  (viharas).  Of  the  chaityae 
and  viharas,  no  built  examples  remain  ;  they  are 
all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  are  no 
less  than  40  or  50  groups  of  these  monuments,  each 
group  comprising  from  10  to  100  distinct  excava- 
tions. A  few  of  these  belong  to  other  religions,  but 
the  groat  majority  are  Buddhist,  and  nearly  the 
whole  are  monasteries,  not  over  20  to  30  being 
temples.  The  oldest  are  at  Bahar  and  Cuttack  in 
I  >•  1 1  >l  (200  B.C.),  but  they  are  few  in  number,  nine* 
tenths  of  the  caves  being  in  the  Bombay  presidency. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  which  they  are  cut  the  eastern  caves  being  in  a 
hard  granite,  and  those  of  the  west  being  in  a  very 
uniform  and  comparatively  soft  amygdaloid.  The 
latter  date  from  tiie  beginning  to  about  the  10th  c. 
of  the  Christiau  era.  The  cave-temple  at  Karli  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  is  of  a  good  style.  See  sec- 
tion  in  art  Bui>i>ha.  In  plan  and  general  arrange* 
ments,  it  strongly,  though  no  doubt  accidentdly, 
resembles  a  Christian  basilica,  with  uave,  aisles,  and 
vaulted  roof,  and  an  ai»e  with  the  shrine  in  the 
place  of  the  altar.  There  is  also  an  outer  hall  or 
atrium,  and  a  gallery  like  the  rood-loft  On  the 
roof,  are  numerous  wooden  ribs,  attached  to  the 
vault;  these  and  other  portions  indicate  that  the 
budding  from  which  the  cave  was  copied  was 
wooden,  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of 
earlier  built  examples.  This  cave  is  126  feet  long, 
45  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  40  to  45  feet  high. 

The  vihara  or  monastery  caves  are  very  numerous, 
as  was  required  by  the  enormous  number  of  Buddhist 
priests.  The  oldest  and  simplest  examples  are  in 
Bengal,  but  the  finest  are  in  Western  India.  Thuy 
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consist  of  a  central  hall,  with  cells  roun'l  three  sides, 
and  a  verandah  on  the  fourth  side,  next  the  open 
air ;  opposite  the  central  entrance,  there  ia  usually  a 
large  cell  or  ahrinc,  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 
There  are  fine  caves  at  Ajunta,  Baugh,  tc,  many 
of  them  beautifully  carved  and  painted.  The  pillars 
are  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  have  the 
bracket  capitals  which  distinguish  all  Indian  archi- 
tecture. From  the  absence  of  any  built  example, 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  from  which 
these  caves  were  copied.  By  following  the  style 
into  other  countries  where  the  religion  has  prevailed 
at  different  time*.  Mr  Fergusson  has  been  able  to 
trace  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  establish 
by  analogy  the  probable  external  appearance  of  the 
early  Buddhist  architecture. 

The  temple  of  Brambanam,  in  Java,  seems  to 
shew  the  original  form  of  built  cells.  They  are 
quite  detached,  and  arranged  in  a  square  round  a 
central  temple— evidently  suggesting  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  caves  at  Ajunta.  Some  rock-eut 
temples  which  have  an  exterior  (at  Mahavellipore), 
•hew  the  cells  attached  to  the  main  building.  In 
Burmah,  where  the  monastic  system  stul  prevails, 
the  monasteries,  which  are  of  wood,  are  built  in 
stages  iu  a  pyramidal  form.  The  temple  of  Boro 
Buddor  (q.  v.),  in  Java,  has  a  similar  arrangement, 
consisting  of  a  largo  number  of  cells  or  niches  in 
tiers  ;  but  in  place  of  being  occupied  by  priests, 
they  are  filled  with  cross-legged  Buddhas,  a  r.  in- 
version quite  common  in  later  Hindu  architecture. 
In  many  styles  of  architecture,  the  niches  or  other 
subordinate  parts  are  frequently  copies  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  facade  of  the  building  itself.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  windows  with  pillars  and  pedi- 
ments in  classic  architecture,  are  a  rei>etition  of  a 
temple  end.  The  niches  inside  the  caves,  containing 
statues  of  Buddhist  saints,  are  in  a  similar  manner 
imitations  of  the  main  facade.  In  the  same  way 
externally,  the  Burmese  pagodas  and  Hindu  temples 
are  ornamented  all  over  with  models  of  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Mr  Fergusson  has  thus  traced,  in  fuller  detail 
than  our  space  will  allow,  the  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  in  Buddhist  architecture,  which, 
whatever  its  artistic  qualities  may  be,  has  at  least 
the  very  interesting  feature  of  being  a  style  which 
has  existed  from  200  years  before  Christ  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  other  styles  of  Indian  architecture  are  illus- 
trated by  the  temples  of  the  Jainas  and  those  of 
the  Hindus.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  Buddhist  temples  without  the  cells 
for  the  priests.  Their  religious  structures  consist 
of  a  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  in  front  of 
this,  a  pillared  vestibule,  with  a  dome,  and  round 
the  whole  an  areaded  enclosure,  with  cells  all  round, 
containing  images.  The  cells  are  also  surmounted 
with  spires,  and  the  arcades  with  domes  are  often 
repeated  to  a  considerable  number  within  one 
enclosure.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  style 
is  the  dome,  which  is  constructed  by  horizontal 
jointing,  not  with  regular  arches.  The  domes,  with 
the  pillars,  bracket  capitals,  ftc,  are  all  elaborately 
decorated. 

Hindu  architecture  is  divided  into  two  styles — 
northern  and  southern,  All  the  finest  examples  are 
southern,  and  are  found  south  of  Madras.  The 
temples  consist  of  the  temple  or  vimana,  in  front  of 
which  is  the  pillared  porch  or  mantopa,  the  gate 
pyramids  or  gopuras,  forming  the  entrances  to  the 
enclosure,  andthc  pillared  halls  or  choultries.  In  the 
south,  the  temple  is  always  pyramidal,  and  in  many 
stories ;  in  the  north,  the  outline  ia  curved,  and  in 
one  story.    The  finest  example  is  tho  pagoda  of 


Tanjore.    It  is  82  feet  square  at  base,  and  14  stories, 

or  about  200  feet,  in  height. 

The  gopuras  are  similar  to  the  pagodas,  but  oblong 
in  place  of  square. 
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Gopura,  or  Gate : 
are  of  the 


The  pillared  halls  are  very  wonderful  structures, 
containing  sometimes  aa  many  as  1000  columns,  and 
as  these  are  all  elaborately  carved,  and  all  different, 
the  labour  of  their  construction  must  have  been 
enormous.  They  are  used  for  many  purposes  con- 
nected with  Hinduism,  their  most  iui]x>!tniit  use 
being  as  nuptial  halls,  in  which  the  mystic  union  of 
the  divinities  is  celebrated.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  halls  sometimes  product's  a  good 
effect ;  but  from  their  flat  roofs,  they  cannot  equal 
the  beauty  of  the  domed  arcades  of  the  Jains. 
These  buildings  are  of  various  dates,  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  last  century, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest  examples  are 
the  finest  — the  stylo  growing  gradually  more  an  I 
more  debased,  till,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  become, 
like  the  religion,  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  obscenity. 
The  celebrated  rock-cut  temple,  called  the  Kylas, 
at  Ellora  (q.  v.),  belongs  to  this  style. 

When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India,  they 
imitated  the  style  of  the  country  in  their  mosques, 
and  afterwards  the  Hindus  borrowed  from  them,  and 
thus  a  mixed  style  was  created,  which,  in  the  palaces, 
tombs,  &c.,  of  the  native  princes,  produces  picturesque 
effects.  The  Mohammedans  also  covered  the  country 
with  specimens  of  their  Moorish  style,  which  will  be 
treated  under  Saracenic  Architecture. 

Some  of  the  finest  buddings  of  India  are  the 
ghauts  or  landing-places,  with  their  broad  flights  of 
steps ;  the  reservoirs  or  bowlees,  and  dams,  all  orna- 
mented with  temples,  kiosks,  stairs.  &c. ;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  further  to  describe  them. 
There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
Indian  architecture,  viz.,  that  although  the  form 
of  the  arch  is  constantly  used — in  domes,  arcade  *. 
Ac,  especially  in  tho  style  borrowed  from  to* 
Moslems— yet  the  radiating  arch  construction  is 
never  adopted.  The  architrave*  aw  supported  oa 
bracketed  capitals,  which  project,  bracket  over 
bracket,  till  the  space  is  spanned  by  o  n>  lintel. 
This  leads  to  many  lieautiful  results  in  the  early 
styles,  and  in  the  Later  mixed  style,  the 
cornices  are  amongst  its  finest  features. 
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INDIAN  ARMY.   See  East  India  Army. 

INDIAN  CORN.   See  Maes. 

INDIAN  FIQ.   See  Prickly  Pear. 

INDIAN  FIRE,  a  bright  white  signal-light,  pro- 1 
duced  by  burning  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sulphur, 
8  of  Realgar  (q.  v. ),  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  GRASS  MATTING,  or  INDIAN 
MATTING,  a  kind  of  matting  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  Calcutta,  is  made  from  a  species 
of  Papyrus  (q.  v.),  P.  Pangorri,  called  Madoorknti 
in  Bengal,  and  there  very  abundant.  The  stalks 
of  the  plant,  when  green,  are  split  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  which,  in  drying,  contract  so  that  the 
edges  come  almost  into  contact ;  and  when  woven 
into  matting,  they  shew  nearly  the  same  beautiful 
shining  surface  on  both  sides. 

INDIAN  INK.  The  cakes  of  this  substance, 
rhich  is  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  not,  like  the 
true  inks,  a  chemical  compound,  are  composed  of 
lampblack  and  size  or  animal  glue,  with  a  little 
perfume.  The  lampblack  must  be  remarkably  fine, 
and  is  said  to  bo  made  in  China  by  collecting  the 
smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame.  A  little  camphor  (about 
2  per  cent.)  is  also  found  in  the  ink  made  in  China, 
and  is  thought  to  improve  it.  This  substance  is 
used  in  that  country  with  a  brush  both  for  writing 
and  for  jointing  upon  paper  of  native  manufacture, 
while,  in  this  country,  it  is  extensively  employed 
for  designs  in  black  and  white,  and  all  intermediate 
shades  of  colour.  Much  curious  information  on  this 
pigment  mav  l>e  found  in  Merimee's  treatise,  De  la 
Ptmturt  (1  UluUe. 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  one  of  the  five  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  universal  ocean,  is  boundea  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
most  southerly  extremity  of  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemen'a  Land.  Its  other  limits,  reckoning  from 
the  last-mentioned  point,  are  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 
Australia,  the  Indian  Archi|>elago,  Farther  India, 
Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Gradually 
narrowing  from  south  to  north,  the  L  0.  forks  at 
Cape  Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east, 
ana  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  again 
branching  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea,  which  reach  res]icctivcly  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belonging  rather  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  alx>ve  defined,  the  I.  0. 
stretches  in  lat.  from  4.3"  35"  S.  to  30*  N.,  and  in  E. 
long,  from  18  29"  to  146 J  12.  It  contains  thousands 
of  islands,  or  rather  tens  of  thousands.  Of  these, 
Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  it  to  the  east  as  the  continent  of 
Africa  ia  to  the  west,  lie  Bourbon  or  Reunion 
towards  the  south,  and  Mauritius  towards  the 
north.  Next  in  size  to  Madagascar,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  other  island  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
ia  Ceylon.  As  a  channel  of  commerce,  this  ocean 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  find  a  place 
in  history,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  voyage  on 
record  beyond  the  land  locked  Mediterranean — that 
of  Solomon  s  navy— did  certainly  extend  further 
than  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  In  this  respect, 
<t  virtually  maintained  its  superiority  during  fully 
2000  years,  being  habitually  traversed,  in  the  hue 
of  the  crow's  night,  between  Arabia  and  Hindustan, 
while  coasting  voyages  alone  were  known  in  the 
Atlantic.  This  comparatively  bold  navigation  was 
suggested  and  facilitated  by  the  periodical  mon 
soons  of  the  northern  part  of  the  I.  0.,  blowing, 
«s  they  do,  alternately  fiom  the  south-west  and 
the  north-east. 


INDIAN  SHOT  (Canna  Imiiea),  a  plant  ctm~ 
mon  in  almost  all  tropical  countries ;  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  a  creeping  root-stock  {rhizome),  and 
a  simple  stem,  formed  by  the  cohering  bases  of  the 
large,  tough,  ovate-oblong  leaves.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Muranlacea,  It  derives  the 
name  I.  S.  from  the  seed,  which  is  hard,  round, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and  is 
sometimes  used  aa  shot.  The  seed  yields  a  beau* 
tiful  red  colour.  The  root-stocks  are  very  large, 
spongy,  and  jointed,  and  are  used  in  Brazil  for 
emollient  poultices  in  tumours  and  abscesses.  The 
root-stocks  of  some  of  the  other  species  of  Canna 
are  more  valuable,  yielding  the  starch  called 
Tous-les-MOIS  (q.  v.). 

INDIAN  TERRITORIES,  a  phrase  of  vague 
moaning,  is  peculiar  to  the  geography  of  America, 
Originally  and  naturally,  it  indicated  such  portion 
of  each  country  as  had  not  yet  been  colonised,  a 
portion  which,  of  course,  was  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  words 
aardy  varied  in  extent  of  application  from  year 
to  year.  In  1821,  however,  the  I.  T.  of  British 
America  were  defined  by  statute  as  comprising 
only  the  unsettled  wildernesses  beyond  the  Hud* 
son  s  Bay  Company's  chartered  domain,  which  was 
itself  generally  held  to  be  identical  with  the  basins 
of  all  the  feeders  of  Hudson's  Strait  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  Due  west,  this  vast  region  bordered  on 
Russian  America,  while  from  the  parallel  of  54*  40* 
southward  to  that  of  42*.  it  touched  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Subsequently  to  1821,  this  maritime  section 
was  partly  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  partly 
erected  into  the  colony  of  British  Columbia,  so 
that  the  I.  T.  of  the  present  day  nowhere  reach  the 
sea  exceptiug  on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  north. 
Within  this  limited  range,  too,  they  have  practically 
dost  their  statutory  character,  being  virtually  released 
(see  Hudson's  Bay  Company)  from  the  restrictive 
system  of  trading-licences.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  the 
change  has  been  merely  nominal,  for,  independently 
I  of  the  influences,  moral  and  physical,  of  long  posses- 
sion, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finds,  in  distance 
and  seclusion,  a  guarantee  stronger  than  any  par- 
liamentary title.  H  competition  is  likely  to  be 
tKiwerless  for  years  to  come,  colonisation  is  sure  to 
tie  so  for  ages  under  the  combined  prohibitions  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  1.  T.  stretch  in  N.  lat  from 
al>out  524°  to  about  70',  and  in  W.  long,  from  alraut 
103"  to  the  international  boundary  between  Russia 
and  England  of  141  .  They  consist  chiefly  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Back,  the  Coppermine,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  Beyond  all  the  analogies  of  civilised 
communities,  the  native  population  is  incredibly 
sparse  aud  scanty,  certainly  not  exceeding,  at  an 
extravagant  estimate,  10,000  in  number,  exclusively 
engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing  ;  whUe  less  than 
600  strangers  of  every  description  are  scattered 
abroad  in  hovel -like  forts,  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  I.  T.  form  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Ruperts  Land,  established  in  1849; 
but  it  is  only  since  1858  that  they  have  actually 
become  the  scene  of  missionary  operations. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a  country  reserved  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  Indian 
trilxss  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those 
living  there.  It  lies  betwoeu  33"  30*  and  37°  N. 
hit,  and  94*  20*  and  103s  W.  long.,  being  370  miles 
long  by  220  wide,  with  an  area  of  74,127  square 
mUes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kansas,  E. 
by  Arkansas,  S.  and  W.  by  Texas,  from  which 
it  is  separated  on  the  south  by  the  Red  River. 
It  is  a  beautiful  country,  with  vast  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  including  the 
Red  Rivet,  the  Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The 
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climate  it  genuvL  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  maize, 
w'leat,  ar.  1  fruUs.  Its  population  of  12o\iH>0  con- 
sists of  Cherokee*,  Creeks,  Scminoles,  ('hoctaws, 
Chickasaw  a,  ami  remnants  of  smaller  tribes.  Pro- 
vided with  schools,  missionaries,  and  annual  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  government  for  the 
lauds  they  have  abandoned,  they  are  well  advanced 
in  civilisation.  The  young  women  are  educated  in 
female  semiuaries,  and  many  of  the  Indiana  own 
negro  slaves,  and  cultivate  large  plantations. 

INDIAN  YELLOW,  or  PURREE,  is  a  colouring 
matter  highly  esteemed  by  artists.  It  is  exerted 
from  the  East  Indies  in  masses  of  three  or  four 
ounces  in  weight,  which  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
externally,  but  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  in  the 
interior.  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  its 
origin,  but  it  is  generally  lielieved  to  be  a  urinary 
sediment  of  the  camel  or  buffalo,  after  the  anim.il 
has  fed  on  decayed  and  yellow  mango  leaves.  Its 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  that  of  castoreum. 
This  suljstance  consists  chiefly  of  the  magnesian 
salts  of  an  acid  termed  purrelc  or  euxahtJuc  ac'uL  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  it  also  dissolves 
freely  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which 
stellate  groups  of  acicular  crystals  of  euxanthic 
acid  (UO,C\,rI, r0, ,)  are  deposited  on  cooling. 
Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  this  acid,  and  form  a 
yellow  liquid  A  solution  of  euxanthate  of  potash 
when  mixed  with  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the 
earths,  gives  brilliant  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  j»re- 
cipitates,  and,  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  yellow 
insoluble  lake. 

By  dry  instillation,  this  acid  yields  a  yellow, 
crystalline  sublimate  of  purrcnone  or  evxanUioru; 
(C4  „H.  ,0lt),  water  and  carbonic  acid  Iwing 
evolved ;  and,  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  several 
nitrogenous  bodies  of  considerable  interest,  in  a 
purely  chemical  point  of  view,  but  of  no  practical 
importance. 

INDIA'NA.one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
organised  in  1810,  with  a  governor  and  legislature, 
extends  from  37*  47'  to  41"  40'  N.  Lit,  and  from 
84°  49  to  88'  Of  W.  long.,  having  a  length  of  27b' 
miles,  a  breadth  of  140  miles,  and  an  area  of  33,809 
square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Michigan  state  and  lake,  E.  bv 
Ohio,  S.  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Illinois.  The  state  is 
divided  into  91  counties.  The  capital  is  Indian- 
apolis, near  the  centre,  and  its  chief  towns  are 
Evansville,  New  Albany,  Madison,  Vincennes,  Terre 
Haute,  Lafayette,  Fort  Wayne,  and  its  only  lake- 
port,  Michigan  City.  The  population  in  1800 
was  4875;  in  1810,  24,520;  iu  1820,  147478;  in 
1830.  343,031 ;  in  1840,  685,866 ;  in  1850,  988,416 ; 
and  at  the  census  of  I860,  1,350.941,  of  which 
nearly  half  are  immigrants  from  other  states,  aud 
from 'Germany  and  Ireland  The  state  is  level,  with 
sluggish  streams  and  great  prairies.  It  is  chiefly 
drained  by  the  Wabash  river  and  its  branches.  There 
are  7700  square  miles  of  coal,  jtortiona  of  which,  on 
the  Ohio,  are  cannel  coal  of  excellent  quality.  The 
soil  is  o(  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  climate  is  like 
that  of  the  south  of  France,  with  colder  winters, 
and  the  bills  on  the  Ouio  are  covered  with  tine 
vineyards.  The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  maize, 
cattle,  swine,  tobacco,  fruits,  wine,  ftc  There  are 
over  2000  miles  of  railway,  and  a  canal  of  467  miles, 
uniting  the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Erie.  In  1850, 
there  *ere  2035  churches,  11  colleges,  4822  public 
schools,  and  107  periodicals.  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash,  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1702,  In 
the  early  |»art  of  this  century,  the  settlements 
were  disturbed  by  Indian  hustditiea  ;  the  Indians 


were  defeated  in  1811  by  General  Harrison,  and 

the  territory  was  jwopled  with  great  rapidity. 
The  sale  of  lands  from  1830  to  1840  was  over 
9,000,000  acres. 

INDIANA'POLIS,  a  city  and  capital  of  Indiana, 
Uuited  States  of  America,  is  built  on  the  west  fork 
of  White  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  109 
miles  north-west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  regularly 
built  aud  beautiful  city,  with  a  handsome  state- 
house,  court-house,  jail,  and  state  asylums  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, 2  female  colleges,  30  churches,  8  banks,  9 
priutiiig-olliees,  11  hotels,  and  woollen  factories, 
iron-foundries,  planing-roills,  and  flour-mills,  with 
abundant  water-power.  It  is  the  terminus  of  eight 
radiating  railways.  In  1840,  the  population  was 
2692 ;  iu  1860,  30,000. 

INDIANS,  American,  the  collective  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  various  nations  and  trilies 
inhabiting  North  and  South  America,  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  such  of 
their  descendants  as  survive  at  the  present  day. 
The  name  of  Indians  was  first  given  to  the  natives 
of  America  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  early 
voyagers,  Columbus  himself  included,  that  the 
newly  found  continent  was  in  reality  a  part  of  India. 
This  was  soon  shewn  to  l>e  an  error  ;  but  the  name 
of  Indians,  thus  wrongly  applied  to  the  inhabitants, 
continued  to  be  used  in  every  narrative  of  voyage 
and  discovery,  and  has  descended  oven  to  our  own 
times,  only  that  we  now  qualify  it  in  some  measure 
by  s] waking  of  them  as  American  ImlUtn*. 

In  the  classification  of  Blumenbach,  the  Ameri- 
can Indiana  are  treated  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race ;  but  in  the  threefold  division  of 
mankind  laid  down  by  Dr  I^atbam,  they  are  ranked 
among  the  MongoliJrc.  Other  ethnologists  also 
regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian 
family,  which,  at  a  remote  period  of  the  world's 
history,  found  its  way  from  Asia  to  the  American 
continent,  and  there  remained  for  thousands  of  years 
separate  from  the  rest  of  maukind,  passing  mean- 
while through  various  alternations  of  barium  sm  and 
civilisation.  Morton,  however,  the  distinguished 
American  ethnologist,  and  his  disciples  Nott  and 
Gliddoii,  claim  for  them  a  distiuct  origin,  one  as 
indigenous  to  the  continent  itself  as  its  fauna  aDd 
flora.  'The  American  race,'  says  Dr  Morton, 
'differs  essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting 
the  Mougolian;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of 
language,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  arts,  denote  anything 
l>cyoud  casual  or  colonial  communication  with  the 
Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  these  analogies  may  ]ter> 
haps  be  accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested, 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar  wants 
and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  latitudes.' 
Even  Prichard,  whose  views  with  respect  to  the 
unity  of  the  humau  race  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Morton  and  his  school  of  ethnology,  acknow- 
ledges that,  'on  comparing  the  American  tribes 
together,  we  find  reasons  to  believe  that  they  must 
have  subsisted  as  a  separate  department  of  nations 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  Hence,  in 
attempting  to  trace  relations  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  proofs 
of  their  derivation  from  any  particular  tribe  or 
nation  in  the  old  continent  The  era  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  distiuct  and  insulated  race  must  proliably 
be  dated  as  far  back  as  that  time  which  separated 
into  nations  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and 
gave  to  each  branch  of  the  human  famUy  its  primi- 
tive language  aud  individuality.'  Thus,  on  all  n  nids 
we  find  an  admission  made  of  the  most  re  i  not* 
antiquity  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  various 
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tribes.  It  is  also  admitted  that  Wtween 
those  various  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Cape 
Horn,  there  U  greater  uniformity  of  physical  struc- 
ture and  personal  characteristic*  than  is  seen  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  {{lobe.  There  are  varieties  it 
is  true,  und  those  sometimes  of  a  very  striking  kind. 
The  •  Ued  Men,'  as  they  are  called,  of  the  United 
States  aud  Canada,  diner  in  many  respects  from 
the  Guarauis  of  Paraguay,  and  Imtn  from  the  wild 
triU-s  of  California,  but  all  exhibit  the  clearest 
evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  great  branch  of 
the  huin.in  family.  Upon  this  jvuitit,  the  testimony 
of  a  writer  like  Humboldt  is  very  imiiortant  '  The 
Indians  of  New  Spain,'  says  Humboldt,  'bear  a 
central  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 
Florida,  I'eru,  and  Brazil.  ....  Over  a  million  aud 
a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Caj>e  Horn  to  the 
river  St  Lawrence  and  Behring's  Strait,  wo  are 
struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resem- 
blance in  the  features.  We  think  we  perceive  them 
all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages. 
In  the  portrait  drawn  by  V'olney  of  the  Canadian 
Indians  wc  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the 
savannahs  of  the  A  pure  and  the  Carouy.  The  same 
style  of  features  exists  in  l*ith  Americas.' 

Generally,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
American  Indians  arc  as  follows:  a  square  head, 
with  a  low  but  broad  forehead,  the  back  of  the 
head  ilattened,  full  face,  and  powerful  jaws  ;  cheek- 
bones j'roniiiicut ;  hps  full ;  eyes  dark,  and  dei  ply 
set ;  the  hair  long,  not  absolutely  straight,  out 
wavy,  something  like  a  home's  mane,  and  like  that, 
of  a  glossy  hue  ;  little  or  no  beard — w  here  it  does 
appear,  carefully  eradicated  with  tweezers ;  odour 
of  the  skin  reddish  or  copper;  height  of  the  men 
about  the  average,  but  looking  taller  from  their 
erect  posture  aud  slender  figure  ;  the  women  rather 
shorter,  and  more  inclined  to  obesity,  but  many  of 
them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance ;  hands  and  feet  of  both  men  and  women  small. 

As  before  said,  however,  there  being  some  hun- 
dreds of  tribes  among  the  American  Indians,  there 
axe  many  departures  from  these  general  charac- 
teristics not  only  in  individuals,  but  entire  septs. 
*  The  Americans,'  says  Prichard,  *  are  not  all  of  the 
hue  denominated  ml,  that  is,  of  a  cop|«r  colour ; 
some  tribes  are  as  white  as  many  Euro|>ean  nations ; 
others  brown  or  yellow  ;  others  are  black,  or,  at 
*east,  they  are  described  by  travellers  as  very  much 
resembling  in  colour  the  negroes  of  Africa  Anato- 
mists have  distinguished  what  they  have  termed 
the  American  form  of  the  human  skull :  they  were 
led  into  this  mistake  by  regarding  the  strongly 
marked  characteristics  of  some  particular  tribes  as 
universal.  The  American  nations  are  spread  over 
a  vast  space,  and  live  in  different  climates,  and  the 
shape  of  their  heads  is  different  in  different  parts. 
Nor  will  any  epithet  derived  from  their  habits  of 
life  apply  to  all  the  tribes  of  this  department  The 
native  American*  are  not  all  hunters:  there  are 
many  fishing  tribes  among  them  ;  some  are  nomadic  ; 
others  cultivate  the  earth,  and  live  in  settled  habi- 
tations ;  and  of  these,  a  part  were  agriculturists 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans ;  others  have 
learned  of  their  conquerors  to  till  the  sod,  and  have 
changed  the  ancient  habit*  of  their  race,  which,  as 
we  may  hence  infer,  were  not  the  necessary  result 
of  organisation  or  congenital  and  instinctive  pro- 
pensity.' I>r  Morton's  views  on  this  subject  sub- 
stantially agree  with  those  of  Prichard ;  and  both 
Concur  in  adopting  the  test  of  language  as  a  proof 
of  one  common  origin  for  the  various  native  tribes 
of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  linguistic 
conclusion,  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  iB  thus 
briefly  stated  by  Mr  Albert  Gallatin:  'Amidst 


that  great  diversity  of  American  languages, 
sidcred  only  in  reference  to  their  vocabularies,  the 
similarity  of  their  structure  aud  grammatical  forms 
has  been  observed  and  |>ointed  out  by  the  American 
philologists.  The  result  appears  to  coulirm  the 
opinions  already  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Mr 
Du  Ponceau,  Mr  Pickering,  and  others;  and  to 
prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only  of  our  own 
Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America, 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  as  fai 
as  they  have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character 
common  to  all,  and  apparently  differing  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continents  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.' 

The  next  question  that  comes  under  consideration 
is :  Whence  does  it  arise  that  with  all  this  simdarity 
of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should 
have  been  ouly  two  nations  among  so  many  million*— 
namely,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians — who  attained 
to  any  high  degree  of  civilisation  ?  When  the 
S | Milliards  entered  Mexico,  they  found  in  it  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  warlike  nation,  living  in  walled  cities, 
in  which  were  palace*  and  other  sumptuous  resi- 
dences. They  were  ruled  over  by  an  emperor  or 
king,  whose  sway  extended  over  many  other  nations 
besides  his  own.  They  worshiped  the  sun,  and 
had  an  organised  hierarchy ;  they  had  also  fixed 
I  laws,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  aud 
|  sciences,  csfiecially  astronomy  ;  they  practised  ngri- 
|  culture,  worked  mines,  and  displayed  considerable 
|  skill  in  manufactures,  both  industrial  and  orua- 
:  mental  The  nation  thus  discovered  was  that  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  professed  to  have  among  them 
evidences  of  antiquity  dating  as  far  l»ack  as  the 
year  5o4  of  our  era.  A  few  years  later,  in  Peru, 
the  Spaniards  found  another  nation,  also  exceed- 
ingly rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  with  a  civili- 
sation fully  as  much  extended  as  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  yet  differing  from  that  in  many  essential 
particulars.  Tliis  was  the  nation  of  the  Quichuas, 
frequently  termed  Incas  and  Peruvian  Incas,  asso- 
ciated with  whom  were  the  Aytnaras,  whose  country 
had  l>een  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  three 
centuries  before  trie  arrival  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  Each 
of  these  nations  -  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians—  ia 
sup]iosed  to  have  slowly  developed  its  own  civilisa- 
tion during  a  long  process  of  ayes.  In  every  other 
jiart  of  America,  European  settlers  and  explorers 
nave  found  only  complete  or  semi-barl>arisin.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Virgiuia;  such  in  New  England, 
Canada,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  California,  and 
Patagonia.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  have 
been  found  extensive  remains  of  architecture  and 
other  traces  of  civilisation,  which  would  seem  to 
date  back  to  even  a  more  remote  period  than  that 
of  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian  empires.  Immense 
artificial  mounds  also  exist  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  elsewhere  throughout  America,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
wandering  tribes.  If  so,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  theory  of  Dr  Martina,  a  distinguished  German 
ethnologist,  '  that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  are 
not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or  living  in 
the  original  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but' 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  remaius  of 
a  people  once  high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and 
mental  improvement,  now  almost  worn  out  and 
perishing,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  stage  of  decline 
and  degradation.'  Dr  Prichard  appears  inclined  to 
the  same  view,  adding:  'Attentive  observers  have 
been  struck  with  manifestations  of  greater  energy 
and  mental  vigour,  of  more  intense  ar  d  deeper 
feeling,  of  a  more  reflective  mind,  of  greater  forti- 
tude, and  more  consistent  perseverance  in  enterprises 
and  all  pursuits,  when  they  have  compared  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  with  the  sensual  and 
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volatile,  and  almost  animalised  savages  who  are  still 
to  be  found  in  some  quarters  of  the  old  continent 
They  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the  sullen  and 
unsocial  character,  by  the  proud  apathetic  endurance, 
by  the  feeble  intiuence  of  social  affections,  by  the 
intensity  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  the  deep  malice- 
conceahng  dissimulation  so  remarkable  amid  the 
dark  solitudes  of  the  American  forests.' 

Leaving  this  interesting  discussion,  let  us  men- 
tion that  the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  classified  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  as  follows :  4 1.  Northern,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  II.  East  of 
the  Mississippi ;  III.  Between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  IV.  West  of  tho  Rocky 
Mountains.'  These  embrace  altogether  thirty-seven 
distinct  families,  under  which,  however,  there  are 
numerous  suMivisions.  The  names  of  these  families 
are  :  •  1.  Eskimaux  ;  2.  Athapaccas  ;  3.  Algonkins  ; 
4.  Iroquois ;  6.  Catawbas  ;  6.  Cherokee ;  7.  Chocta, 
Muskhog  ;  8.  U tehees  ;  9.  Natchez  ;  10.  Sioux  ; 
11.  Oros  Ventres  ;  12.  Pawnees;  13.*  Kiaways ;  14. 
Kaskaias ;  15.  Cuinanches ;  16.  Pani,  Towiacks  ; 
17.  Caddoes;  18.  Adaizc  ;  19.  Chctimaches ;  20. 
Attacnpas  ;  21.  Natchitoches  ;  22.  Jelish  ;  2a  Sahap- 
tin  ;  24  Wailatpu  ;  25.  Tshinook  ;  26.  Kalapuya ; 
27.  Jakon  ;  28.  Luturim  ;  29.  Sasti ;  30.  Pidairih  ; 
31.  Shoshonees;  32.  Kituanaha ;  33.  Ugaljachtnutzi ; 
84.  Kouliachen  ;  35.  Naass ;  36,  Skidegattz ;  37. 
Wakash.' 

Again,  M.  d'Orbigny  has  classified  the  Indians 
of  South  America  under  three  great  groujw,  viz., 
the  Andian  group,  the  Mediterranean  group,  and 
the  Brasilio-Guarani  group ;  and  these  he  sub- 
divides into  thirty -nine  distinct  nations;  viz., 
'  1.  Quichua ;  2.  Aymara  ;  3.  Change ;  4.  Atacama ; 
6.  Yuracares ;  6.  Mocetcnes  ;  7.  Tacana ;  8.  Maropa ; 
9.  Apoliata;  10.  Araucananian ;  11.  Pueqian  ;  12. 
Patagonian;  13.Puelche;  14  Charrua;  15.  Mbocobi; 
16.  Mataguayo ;  17.  Abipones ;  18.  Lcngua ;  19. 
Bamucu  ;  20.  Chiquito  ;  21.  Saraveca  ;  22.  Otuke  ; 
23.  Curuininaca  ;  24  Covareca ;  25.  Curaves ;  26. 
Tapiis  ;  27.  Curucaneca ;  28.  Paiconeca ;  29.  Cora- 
beca ;  30.  Moxo  ;  31.  Chapacura ;  32.  Itonama ;  33. 
Canichana  ;  34.  Movima ;  35.  Cayuvava  ;  36.  Paca- 
guara ;  37.  Itenes ;  38.  Ouarani ;  39.  Botocudo.' 
Other  classitications  have  been  attempted,  but  all 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  Morton  is  content  with  two 
grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  'Toltecau  Nations '  and  the 
'Barbarous  Tribes,'  the  former  embracing  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  the  latter  all  the 
uncivilised  or  semi-civilised  tribes  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  extreme  south.  Of  the  Toltecaus, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  builders  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  throughout 
North  America,  Dr  Morton  collected  as  many  as 
213  skulls,  taken  from  the  oldest  burial-grounds ; 
and  of  the  Barbarous  Tribes,  211  skulls,  partly 
modem  and  partly  ancient  Accurate  admeasure- 
ments of  these,  together  with  many  curious  parti- 
culars, are  given  in  his  celebrated  work  the  Crania 
A  mtricana. 

With  respect  t»  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  nations 
and  tribes  as  at  present  existing,  no  perfectly  accurate 
statistics  can  be  given.  Those  in  North  America, 
however,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  amounting  to 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000,  and  those  in  South 
America  as  reaching  about  7,000,000.  Of  ti.u  former, 
only  about  400,000  belong  to  the  United  States, 
about  110,000  to  the  British  possessions,  40,000  to 
Russian  America,  and  the  rest,  being  the  great  bulk, 
to  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Of  the  United 
8tates'  Indians,  several  thousands  have  been  reclaimed 
from  barbarism  to  habits  of  order  and  civilisation, 
with  respect  to  whom,  Mr  Schoolcraft,  in  a  report, 
dated  November  1854,  speaks  in  the  following  hopeful 


terms :  *  Some  twenty  of  the  tribes  have  more  <* 
less  fully  embraced  agriculture,  raise  large  stocks  of 
cattle,  live  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  have  adopted  the 
civilised  costume.  These  occupy  the  new  Kansas 
and  Indian  territories ;  four  of  the  tribes,  numbering 
60,000  persons,  have  adopted  systems  of  government 
and  written  constitutions.  All  these  tribes  have  btea 
transferred  from  the  northern,  middle,  or  southern 
states.  No  small  part  of  them  are  the  descendants 
of  tribes  who  occupied  the  area  of  the  Union  on  the 
first  planting  of  the  colonies.  Much  effort  and  much 
expense  have  been  incurred  with  them.  They  bare 
been  the  subject  of  humanitarian  and  benevolent 
care  and  sympathy  during  two  centuries.  To  con- 
found them  in  our  policy  with  the  wild  tribes— 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  they  partake  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
murderers  of  the  bleak  plains  and  mountains,  would 
be  the  highest  injustice.  There  are  men  in  these 
reclaimed  tribes  who  are  exalted  in  their  fi-elings 
principles,  and  manners,  who  acknowledge  the  brtt 
truths  of  letters,  arts,  and  Christianity,  and  who  live 
an  honour  to  human  nature.' 

For  more  complete  information  with  reforencetc 
the  Indiaus  of  America,  on  the  subjects  here  onh 
alluded  to  in  the  most  summary  manner,  the  reader 
should  consult  the  works,  not  oidy  of  Prichard, 
Latham,  and  Morton,  but  of  Humboldt,  Du  Ponceau, 
D'Orbigny,  Gallatiu,  Schoolcraft,  Catlin,  Pickering, 
Prescott,  Stephens,  Tschudi,  and  Fremont;  not 
omitting  the  several  reports  of  the  United  States' 
Commissioners  of  Indian  affairs. 

INDI'CTION,  a  period  or  cycle  of  15  years,  the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Connecting 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  vi/.,  *  the  uupo«- 
tion  of  a  tax,'  with  its  signification  in  chronology, 
several  writers  have  propounded  theories  explana- 
tory of  its  origin,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It  Ix-^an  to  be 
used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  during  the  life  of  Athanasiua  ;  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  who  still  continue 
to  use  it,  and  through  whose  influence  it  came  to  be 
so  generally  employed  during  the  middle  ages,  that 
the  dates  of  charters  and  public  deeds  of  this  era 
are  expressed  in  inductions  as  well  as  in  yean  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  time  from  which  reckoning  by 
inductions  commenced,  is,  according  to  some,  the 
loth  September  312 ;  according  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  1st  September  312  ;  but  when 
this  method  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  reckoned  as  commencing  1st  January  311 
The  Litter,  which  is  now  alone  used,  is  called  the 
Papal  Indict  ion.  If  we  reckon  backwards  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  it  will  he  seen 
that  1  A.D.  does  not  correspond  to  the  1st,  but  to 
the  4th  year  of  an  indiction — hence,  if  to  any  tpcm 
year  of  Utt  Christian  era  3  be  adtlrd,  and  the  «k» 
dividetl  by  15,  tiie  remainder  will  give  the  pontic* 
of  that  year  in  an  indiction— e.  g.,  1863  a.  i>.  is  the 
6th  year  of  an  indiction. 

INDI'CTMENT  is  the  name  given  to  the  written 
accusation  of  crime  against  a  person,  and  upon 
which  he  is  tried  by  a  jury.  An  indictment  in 
England  commences  with  a  caption,  i  e.,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  court,  which,  however,  is  no 
part  of  the  indictment ;  then  follows  the  venue  or 
statement  of  the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted ;  next  follows  the  accusation,  which  i*  in  the 
name  of  the  jurors,  i.  e..  the  grand  jury.  Iu  Scot- 
Land,  an  indictment  is  also  the  accusation  on  which 
a  prisoner  is  tried ;  but  it  runs  iu  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  addressed  to  the  prisoner  In 
England,  a  prisoner  is  not  entitled,  before  trial  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
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■gainst  him,  except  in  treason  ;  but  he  can  in  most 
cases  procure  a  copy  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses, 
if  these  were  taken  before  a  magistrate,  at  a  trifling 
expense.  But  many  cases  are  not  inquired  into  at 
all  before  a  magistrate,  so  that  this  reasonable 
advantage  is  not  given  uniformly  in  England. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  is  in 
all  cases  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  iudictment 
given  to  him  fifteen  days  before  trial,  and  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him. 

INDIES.   See  East  Indiis  and  West  Indies. 

INDIGESTION,  or  DYSPETSIA,  is  a  term 
somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  various  forms  of 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  small  intestines 
in  which  the  natural  process  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  the  food  is  deranged. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  by  no  means 
constant  in  all  cases.  There  is  often  anorexia  (or 
want  of  ap|>etite),  but  occasionally  the  appetite  is 
excessive,  and  even  ravenous.  Nausea  not  unfre- 
quently  comes  on  soon  after  a  meal ;  while  in  other 
cases  there  is  no  nausea,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  food  is  vomited,  the  vomited 
matters  being  very  acid,  and  often  bitter,  from  the 
admixture  of  bile.  In  severe  cases,  the  vomiting 
has  been  known  to  occur  after  every  meal  for 
several  months.  Flatulence,  relieving  itself  in  eruc- 
tations, is  one  of  the  standard  symptoms  of  this 
affection,  the  gas  that  gives  rise  to  this  symptom 
being  sometimes  evolved  from  undigested  matters 
in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  being  apparently 
secreted  by  the  walls  of  that  viscus.  It  is  very  apt 
to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients  if  they  have  fasted 
rather  longer  than  usual.  Cardialgia  (popularly 
known  as  heartburn),  Pyrosis  (u.  v.),  or  water-brash, 
and  Oastrodynia  (commonly  designated  spasm  or 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain 
intervals  in  most  severe  paroxysms),  are  other 
somewhat  less  common  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic 
than  medicinal.  The  quantity  of  food  which  can 
be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  intestinal 
fluids  being  limited  (see  Digestion),  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  quantity  is  not  exceeded  ;  more- 
over, the  meals  should  not  succeed  each  other  too 
rapidly.  Mr  Abernethy,  who  was  a  great  authority 
on  this  subject,  laid  great  stress  on  the  principle, 
that  the  stomach  should  have  time  to  perform  one 
task  before  another  was  imposed  upon  it,  and  he 
always  recommended  his  patients  to  allow  six  hours 
to  intervene  between  any  two  meals.  With  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  best  suited  to  dyspeptic 
persona,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  mixture  of 
well-cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  either  kind  taken  exclu- 
sively. Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  most 
digestible  kinds  of  animal  foot! ;  and  pork  and  all 
cured  meats,  such  as  Halted  beef,  ham,  tongue,  Ac, 
should  be  avoided.  Raw  vegetables,  such  as  sal.uls, 
cucumlrers,  Jtc.,  must  also  be  prohibited.  In  most 
cases,  dyspeptic  persons  would  probably  do  well  to 
avoid  all  stimulating  drinks ;  but  in  some  cases,  a 
little  cold,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  old 
sherry,  or  a  little  bitter  ale,  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage. But  upon  all  points  of  eating  and  drinking,  a 
sensible  }>atient  must  be  mainly  influenced  by  his 
own  experience.  The  unquestionable  benefit  which 
dyspeptic  patients  often  derive  from  a  visit  to  a 
hydropathic  establishment  is  due  perhaps  not  so 
much  to  any  specific  action  of  the  water,  as  to  the 
well-regulated  diet,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  personal  cares,  and  the  change  of  scene.  A 
six  weeks'  or  two  months'  tour  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  or  Switzerland  will  m  the  same 
way  often  do  a  dyspeptic  patient  more  good  than 


he  could  have  experienced  from  any  amount  of 
physicking  at  home 

A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  the  mode  of 
treating  the  most  urgent  of  the  individual  symp- 
toms. Loss  of  appetite  may  be  remedied  by  the 
employment  of  bitters,  such  as  quinine,  gentran, 
chiretta,  &c,  or  of  mineral  acids,  or  of  both  com- 
bined. Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  treated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and  creasote  in  very 
small  doses.  Two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  an  effervescent  draught  are  often  an 
effectual  remedy.  In  intense  vomiting,  the  amount 
of  food  taken  at  a  time  must  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  A  tables|>oonful  of  milk, 
mixed  with  lime-water,  will  sometimes  remain  on 
the  stomach  after  all  other  kinds  of  food  have  been 
rejected.  There  is  no  better  remedy  for  flatulence 
than  peppermint-water ;  if  it  fails,  a  drop  of  cajeput 
oil  on  a  lump  of  sugar  may  be  tried.  When  the 
eructations  are  attended  with  an  odour  of  rotten 
eggs — that  is  te  say,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  matters  in  the 
stomach— an  emetic  is  the  l>est  cure.  The  remedies 
for  the  pain  in  the  stomach  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  pain ;  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  opium 
are  often  serviceable,  but  should  not  be  taken  with* 
out  advice.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  in  a  wine-glass  of  camphor  mixture, 
often  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and  if  not  too  often 
resorted  to,  can  be  taken  with  impunity. 

INDIGI'RKA,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jakutsk,  rises  in  the  Yablonoi  or  Stavonoi 
Mountains,  and  after  a  northerly  course,  estimated 
at  750  miles,  through  a  frozen  desert  studded  with 
a  few  villages,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat  71" 
N.,  and  long.  150°  E. 

I'NDIGO  (Gr.  Indikon,  Indian),  a  most  important 
vegetable  dyestuff,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue  and 
very  durable  dye,  the  basis  also  of  the  best  black 
dye  in  woollen  cloths.  It  has  been  used  in  India 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  was  untried  thence 


Indigo  Plant  (Indigo  tinctoria) : 
a,  pod;  ft,  block  of  Indigo. 


by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  lost 
to  Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle  ages — 
although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  preparation 
of  the  dye  were  described  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
13th  c,— until  re-introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  use  in  England, 
France,  and  Saxony  was  then  for  a  considerable  time 
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prevented  by  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  arising 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  colour. 
Since  this  has  been  overcome,  the  cultivation  of , 
plants  producing  indigo,  long  confined  to  India,  has  I 
extended  to  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical  , 
countries,    as    Egypt,  the  Went   Indies,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  &c    Those  plants  generally  Mong  to  the 
genus  1  ndujofrra,  of  the  natural  order  Lcgumino*<e,  1 
sub-order  P<t/>ilionacc<r.    The  keel  of  the  corolla  is  I 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  an  awl-shaped  spur.  | 
The  tqiecies  of  this  genus  number  at  least  130,  and 
are  natives  of  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical  1 
countries.    Of  these,  /.  linc/oria  is  the  species  most  \ 
generally  cultivated  in  India    It  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  2  -3  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
nave  five  or  six  pair  of  long-ol>ovate,  dull,  bluish- 

§reen  leaflets,  aud  racemes  of  axillary  pale  red 
owers. 

The  province  of  Tinncvelly  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  indigo.  Bengal  produces,  on  an  average, 
aUmt  nine  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The  sum 
which  Euro]>e  annually  pays  for  indigo  is  estimated 
at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Ind  igo  is,  however,  obtained  from  plants  of 
other  genera,  particularly  from  Wriij/itia  tinctoria 
(natural  order  A  pocifnacetr).  East  Indies  ;  liaptitia 
tinctoria  (natural  order  Lrijuminomt),  North  America, 
which  yields  indigo  of  a  pale  colour  and  very 
inferior  quality ;  Tcphroma  tinctoria  (natural  order 
L*tjumino«tr),  Malabar;  and  T.  Afyolltnea,  Egypt 
and  Nubia;  Marmlcnia  tinctoria  (natural  onler 
A*cfc/uadamr),  in  Sylhet ;  and  Polyjonum  tinciorium 
and  P.  Ch'uteMf  (natural  onler  Pvl^jnnuctft),  China 
and  Japan. —  Wrujidia  tinctoria  is  a  large  shrub,  I 
indigenous  to  great  part  of  India  and  to  Ceylon,  1 
yielding  iudigo  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  recom-  ; 
mi  nded  by  Dr  Roxburgh  for  cultivation,  as  less  j 
dependent  than  the  common  indigo  plants  on 
rain  and  irrigation.  It  grows  very  freely,  and 
throws  out  shoot*  rapidly  on  their  being  cut  away. 
—  In  times  when  East  Indian  indigo  was  not 
known,  or  was  brought  to  Euro|ie  only  in  small 
quantity,  the  same  dyestuff  was  obtained  from 
Woad  (q.  v.). — A  coarse  kind  of  indigo,  called 
B;u»tanl  Iudigo,  was  also  at  one  time  made  in 
North  America  from  the  young  shoots  of  Amorjt/ui 
caridra. 

The  Manufacture  and  Applications  of  fndujo. — 
The  indigo  plant,  in  its  geueral  appearance,  is  not 
unlike  the  lucerne  of  our  Holds.  1  he  seed  is  sown 
in  drills  about  IS  inches  apart,  ami  soon  makes  its 
appearance  alwve  grouud,  when  it  requires  inces- 
sant care  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  choke  so  tender  a  crop.  In  about  two 
months,  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  are  then  cut 
down,  but  soon  shoot  up  again,  and  give  two  or 
three  more  enqw  in  the  same  year.  Formerly, 
indigo  was  carefully  dried  after  being  cut,  and  even 
fire-heat  was  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
now  — at  least  in  India-  the  practice  is  abandoned, 
and  it  is  found  in  every  res  |  tec  t  lietter  to  use  i 
Die  plant  whilst  fresh  and  green.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  to  place  in  a  shallow  wooden  vat  as  much 
as  will  loosely  cover  the  bottom  of  it ;  water  is  then 
let  in  so  as  to  cover  the  plants  about  three  inches, 
and  heavy  wooden  frames  are  put  on  the  top,  I 
to  prevent  them  from  floating.  Being  left  in  this 
state  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  fermentation  | 
is  set  up,  and  much  gas  disengaged,  the  water 
Incoming  a  light-green  colour.  The  green  liquor 
is  then  run  off  into  the  second  vat,  which  is  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  first,  in  which,  whilst  the 
fermentation  process  is  being  repeated  uj»on  a  fresh 
supply  in  the  first  vat,  it  is  violently  agitated  by  ! 
being  beaten  with  poles :  this  causes  the  gram,  I 
as  it  is  called,  to  separate,  and  the  green  matter  I 


suspended  in  the  liquor  Itecomes  blue  and  granular ; 
and  this  change  is  promoted  by  the  uddition  of  a 
little  lime-water  from  time  to  time.  When  this 
oiieration  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  now  intensely  blue  granular  matter  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  sti]»er-nAtant  liquor  almost 
clear  as  water ;  this  is  then  run  off  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  sediment  is  then  run  into  the 
third  vat,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  second : 
here  it  awaits  several  other  additions  from  suc- 
cessive operations ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  being 
accumulated  in  the  third  vat,  it  is  suffered  to 
sulfide,  and  when  thoroughly  settled,  the  clear 
liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  granular  matter  is  then 
removed,  and  filled  into  coarse  bags,  which  are 
hung  U|>  to  drain.  When  sufficiently  drained,  the 
blue  paste  is  filled  into  very  small  boxes  about 
three  inches  square,  and  set  to  dry  in  the  sun,  which 
soon  renders  it  fit  for  {tacking. 

This  dye  is,  without  d<>ubt,  the  oldest  in  use ;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  nse» 
from  India,  where  its  employment  has  been  very 
general  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Much  obscurity 
involves  indigo  and  its  early  use,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  its  name;  for  instance, the  Tamools 
of  India  call  the  plant  Ar>'ric,  and  the  dye  itself 
Xrflttm ;  in  Sanscrit,  the  plant  is  1'uJiajJnMJanir^ 
and  the  dye  XUl  and  XUiul,  whence  the  Anil  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  Malays  call  the  dye  Tarooi% 
and  the  Arabs,  AW. 

Commercially  sjteaking,  indigo  may  be  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  India  and  Central  America,  as  these 
are  the  only  localities  which  supply  the  recognised 
form  of  the  article.  In  India,  the  chief  s«.at  of  the 
indigo  manufacture,  Bengal  is  the  most  important 
district.  The  total  quantity  received  in  (ireat 
Britain  in  1861  was  nearly  80,000  cwts.—  a  vast 
quantity,  when  it  is  Iwrnc  in  mind  with  what 
difficulty  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured.  When 
pure,  iudigo  has  a  rich,  dark  blue  colour,  almost 
purple ;  it  is  in  small  culn'8  or  parts  of  culiea, 
and  its  fracture  shews  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  square  pieces,  and  indicates  cracks  in  its 
substance,  often  tilled  up  with  a  film  of  whitish 
efflorescence,  prohahly  the  lime  used  in  precipitating 
it  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  its  s|tecilic 
gravity  is  about  130 ;  if  rubbed  with  any  hard 
sulwUnce,  it  gives  a  streak  with  a  bright  copjwry 
lustre.  Tlie  varieties  recognised  in  commerce  are — 
1st,  Bengal,  which,  from  the  care  taken  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  made  in 
that  district,  is  the  Itcat ;  and  its  various  gradations 
of  quality,  ten  in  number*  varying  from  9*.  to  5* 
|kt  jtound,  are  always  kept  distinct  In  other 
sorts,  they  are  usually  much  miced.  2d,  Madras 
and  Kur]iah  ;  3d,  Oude ;  4th,  Manilla ;  5th.  Java ; 
and  6th,  South  American.  The  last  is  {tacked  in 
serous  or  cases  of  dried  ox-skin,  and  its  qualities 
are  distinguished  as  follows  :  1st,  Floivs  ;  2d, 
Sobres ;  and  3d,  Corfu's  ;  all  the  others  are  in 
wooden  chests,  containing  about  230  lbs.  each. 

Few  materials  are  of  greater  importance  to  the 
dyer  than  indigo,  and  none  require  the  exercise  of 
more  care  and  skdl  in  using.  Being  inaoluMe  in 
water,  it  requires  the  action  of  other  *>! vents  to 
render  it  capable  of  penetrating  the  fibres  of  the 
materials  to  be  dyed.  The  method  generally 
employed  is  the  following  :  The  iudigo  ia  broken  iuto 
small  lum|is,  and  these  are  soaked  in  hot  water,  and 
left  for  at  least  4H  hours,  in  onler  that  the  mo  stun? 
may  soak  through  and  soften  them ;  after  which 
they  are  put  into  the  indigo-mill,  which  is  a  krigat- 
ing  machine,  consisting  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  ndler 
is  made  to  work  by  machinery,  so  as  to  rub  down 
the  indigo,  mixed  with  plenty  of  water,  to  a  very 
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fine  paste.  This  ia  a  tedious  operation ;  therefore,  in 
large  establishments,  there  are  usually  numerous 
mills  in  the  grinding-room.  When  sufficiently  ground, 
the  paste  is  removed  to  the  dyeing- vat,  where  to 
one  part  of  indigo  is  added  one  part  of  lime  and 
three- fourths  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  these  are  well 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  till  the  vat,  and  the 
dyer  then  proceeds  to  dye  either  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk  goods.  See  Drama.  After  being  dyed,  the 
roods  are  dipped  into  a  Itath  of  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  gives  brightness  and  purity 
to  the  colour;  they  are  then  finished  by  washing  in 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  drying. 

Qnrn  indigo,  called  Lo-kao  by  the  Chinese,  is  a 
tnljetance  resembling  indigo,  which  is  obtained  from 
a  tree  called  Hom-bi ;  it  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese  artists  as  a  pigment,  ana  also  gives  a  beauti- 
ful permanent  green  colour  to  cotton  and  silk  cloths ; 
it  is.  however,  so  costly,  that  it  never  can,  unless 
differently  prepared,  be  used  as  a  dyeing  material. 
The  fact  that  the  Chinese  dye  cotton  cloths  with  it, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  process  of  prc- 
parinij  the  lo-kao,  which  is  this  :  A  well-macerated 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  horn -hi  tree  is  largely 
diluted  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  lime ;  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  are  then  dipped  into  the  vat,  and 
taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  changes 
them  to  a  bright  green  ;  they  are  then  placed  in 
perfectly  clean  water,  and  agitated  until  the  water 
has  removed  all  the  free  colouring  matter ;  this 
water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  small  sediment 
left  is  the  lo-kao.  It  is  the  cotton  clotlis  thus  used  | 
that  are  sold  as  green-dyed  goods.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  dye  stuff  iB  obtained  from  another  tree 
called  Pa-bi,  and  although  this,  as  made  by  the 
natives,  is  much  too  costly  to  use  in  European 
dyeing,  yet  probably,  if  better  means  of  obtaining 
it  can  he  (Hunted  out,  it  may  become  an  im]>ortaut 
article  of  commerce. 

Chemistry  of  Indigo. — The  plants  which  yield 
indigo  present  no  indication,  when  growing,  that 
they  contain  any  chromogen,  or  matter  capable  of 
yielding  pigment,  nor  is  it  definitely  known  in  what 
form  the  indigo  exists  in  the  vegetable  tissues. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  by  no  means  a  homo- 
geneous Ixxlv.  Its  essential  and  most  important 
constituent  is  Indigotin  or  Indigo  Blue,  but  it  like- 
wise contains  Indigo  Brown,  Indigo  Bed,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Indigo  Blue,  or  Indigotin  (C,»HfNO,),  is  obtained 
from  commercial  indigo  by  extracting  the  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  mixed  by  acetic  acid,  alkalies,  and 
boiling  alcohol.  It  occurs  either  as  a  dark- blue 
amorphous  powder,  or  in  purple  crystalline  scales, 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  devoid  of  Bmell  and 
taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies.  When  carefully  heated,  it  may 
be  suldimcd  without  decomjiosition.  Among  the 
products  of  ita  destructive  distillation  are  hydro* 
cyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aniline,  4c. 
Indigo  blue  dissolves  without  any  evolution  of  gas 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution 
of  tulphindigotic  add,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing  cloth,  under  the  name  of  Saxony  Blue, 

Under  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
alkaline  fluids  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a 
mixture  of  grape-sugar,  alcohol,  and  strong  soda  lye, 
indigo  blue  becomes  converted  into  Indigo  White 
or  Reduced  Indigo,  which  forms  a  yellow  solution 
in  alkaline  fluids,  but  which,  on  free  exposure  to 
the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into 
indigo  blue.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  the  Utter  in  a  state  of  purity  from 
commercial  indigo,  of  which  it  should  form  about 
50  per  cent. 

Indigo  blue  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the 


of  man,  the  horse,  and  the  cow,  and  occasionally  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  when  these  fluids  have  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air;  but 
Schunck  obtained  it  from  the  urine  in  so  many  cases 
(in  the  urine  of  39  persons  out  of  40),  that  ludican 
(or  the  chromogen  yielding  indigo  blue)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent.  See  M. 
Schunck's  paper  in  The  Memoirs  of  Vie  L  iterary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1857,  vol  xiv., 
or  Day's  Chemistry  in  its  Relations  to  PhymAogy  and 
Medicine,  I860,  pp.  310—312. 

Indigo  White  or  Retluced  Indigo,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  occurs  in  white  flakes,  which  are  devoid  of 
taste  or  smell,  are  {>erfectly  neutral,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  alkaline  solutions.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C,,H.NO,,  and  as  it  only 
differs  from  indigo  blue,  0, „HaNO„  in  containing 
one  more  equivalent  of  H,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  hydride  of  the  latter.  If  yarn  or  woven  gocds 
be  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance till  they  are  thoroughly  saturated,  and  are 
then  exposed  to  the  air,  indigo  blue  is  formed 
within  the  fibres  of  the  tissue.  The  blue  dye  thus 
obtained  is  very  intense  and  permanent  Jrom  its 
property  of  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
indigo  white  ia  a  sensitive  test  for  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen. 

Mauy  compounds  of  great  chemical  interest  have 
been  derived  from  indigo  blue.  It  was  from 
indigo  that  aniline  (now  so  largely  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  pigments  known  as  mauve  and 
magenta)  was  first  obtained. 

INDO -GERMANIC     LANGUAGES.  Sea 

Aryan  Languages. 

IN  DO' RE,  a  Mahratta  principality  of  Hindustan, 
consists  of  several  detached  tracts,  some  of  them 
lying  very  remote  from  each  other.  With  an 
aggregate  area  of  8318  square  miles,  and  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  800,000,  the  territory,  as  a 
whole,  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  also  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  their 
loftiest  point  within  its  limits  being  2500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  revenue  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling ;  and  the  aimed  force  amounts  to  about 
20,000  men.  Besides  the  capital,  the  chief  towns 
are  Rampura,  M  chad  pore,  Dbi,  Pitlaud,  Mundlnisir, 
Bhanpura,  and  Mhow.  I.  is  peculiarly  the  country 
of  the  Bheels,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
of  the  aljoriginal  tribea  of  India.  The  country, 
including  all  between  its  extremes,  stretches  in 
N.  lat  from  21°  IS'  to  24"  46',  and  in  E  long,  from 
74  39'  to  76'  26'.  The  climate  is  sultry,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  60"  to  90"  F.  in  the  Bhade. 

INDORE,  the  capital  of  the  princntality  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  22°  42  Is.,  and  long. 
75'  SO  E,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuthi.  It 
stands  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants. 
This  place,  mean  and  insignificant  enough  in  itself, 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  grand  revolt  of  1857.  Though  Holkar,  the  rajah, 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  government,  yet  his 
troops  mutinied  on  1st  July,  holding  their  prince  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  butchering  many 
Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  cold  blood. 
I.  is  of  modern  erection,  having  been  founded  in 
1767  ;  and  its  original  namesake,  now  Jemuah,  still 
exists  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

INDO'RSED,  ENDORSED,  or  ADDORSED, 
terms  applied  in  Heraldry  to  two  animals  placed 
back  to  back.  Two  keys,  two  wings,  Ac.,  may  also 
be  indorsed,  and  a  pelican  is  always  drawn  with 
his 
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INDORSEMENT,  the  term  generally  used  to 
denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  holder  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  on 
transferring  or  assigning  it  to  another.  Signing  the 
name  *  A.  B.'  alone  is  a  blank  indorsement ;  and  if 
the  transferee  is  named,  it  is  a  si>ecial  indorse- 
ment. The  usual  form  is,  '  Pay  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.'  In  Scotland,  it  is,  '  Pay  the  con- 
tents  to  C.  D.  or  order.  (Signed)  A.  B.'  When 
personal  liability  is  to  be  avoided,  the  words  '  with- 
out recourse '  are  added.  The  word  indorsement 
is  also  frequently  used  in  English  law,  to  denote 
any  matters  written  or  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
writs  or  deeds,  as  indorsements  on  declarations,  on 
writs  of  summons,  4c. 

I'NDRA  (from  the  Sanscrit  id,  which  probably 
meant '  to  sec,  to  discover,'  hence  literally,  *  he  who 
sees  or  discovers,'  soil.,  the  doinsjs  of  the  world)  is 
the  name  of  one  of  those  Hindu  deities  that  were 
worshipped  more  especially  in  the  Vedic  period  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  but  enjoyed  a  great  legendary 
popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  Puranic  perioils. 
See  India,  sect  Religion.  In  that  class  of  R'ig-Veda 
hymns  which  there  is  reason  to  look  upon  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry,  the  character  of  L  is 
that  of  a  mighty  ruler  ot  the  bright  firmament,  and 
his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering  the  demon 
FVtlra,  a  symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud 
which  obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his 
battles  with  Vritra,  he  is  therefore  described  as 
'opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters,'  as  'cleaving 
the  cloud'  with  his  ' far- whirling  thunderbolt,'  as 
'  casting  the  waters  down  to  earth,'  and  '  restoring 
the  sun  to  the  sky.'  He  is,  in  consequence,  'the 
upholder  of  heaven,  earth,  and  firmament,'  and  the 
god  4  who  has  engendered  the  sun  and  the  dawn.' 
And  since  the  atmospherical  phenomena  personified 
in  this  conception  are  ever  and  ever  recurring,  he 
is  'undecaying*  and  'ever  youthful.'  All  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  I.,  however,  are  performed  by 
him  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  good,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Veda  means  the  pious  men  who 
worship  him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  with 
the  offerings  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant.  See 
Ixdia,  sect  Religion.  He  is  therefore  the  *  lord  of 
the  virtuous,'  and  the  'discomtiter  of  those  who 
neglect  religious  rites.'  Many  other  epithets,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  illustrate  the  same 
conception.  It  is  on  account  of  the  paramount  influ- 
ence which  the  deeds  of  I.  exercise  on  the  material 
happiness  of  man,  that  this  deity  occupies  a  foremost 
rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  and  that  a  greater  number 
of  invocations  are  addressed  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  the  gods.  But  to  understand  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  mythical  character,  and  his  ultimate 
degradation  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon  of  a  later  period,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  however  much  the  Vedic  poets  call 
L  the  protector  of  the  pious  and  virtuous,  he  is  in 
their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and  gradu- 
ally endowed  by  imagination,  not  only  with  the 
qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  self-willed  king. 
The  legends  which  represent  him  in  this  light 
seem,  it  is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  class  of  the 
R'ig-Veda  hymns,  but  they  shew  that  the  original 
conception  of  L  excluded  from  his  nature  those 
ethical  considerations  which  in  time  changed  the 
pantheon  of  elementary  gods  into  one  of  a  different 
stamp.  Whether  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  the 
deity,  which,  at  the  Epic  and  Puranic  j*riods,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Vishnu,  did 
not  exercise  its  influence  as  early  as  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  in  honour  of  L,  may 
at  least  be  matter  of  doubt  He  is,  for  instance, 
frequently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of 


seven,  of  ninety -nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities— And 
he  is  not  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the 
hostile  tribes  which  surrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus, 
but  some  of  the  chiefs  Blain  by  him  are  enumerated 
by  name.  The  commentators,  of  course,  turn  those 
'robbers'  and  their  'chiefs  '  into  demons,  ami  their 
cities  into  celestial  abodes ;  but  as  it  is  improbable 
that  all  these  names  should  be  nothing  but  per- 
sonifications of  clouds  destroyed  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  L,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  whether 
events  in  the  early  history  of  India  may  not  have 
been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  I.  himself,  in  like 
manner  as,  at  the  Epic  period,  mortal  heroes  were 
looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  mortal 
deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 
>  The  purely  kingly  character  of  L  assumes  its 
typical  shape  in  the  A  itareya-Br&hmana,  where  hi* 
installation  as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described 
with  much  mystical  detail ;  and  from  that  time  he 
continues  to  be  the  Bupreme  lord  of  the  minor  gods, 
and  the  type  of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Ejuc 
and  Puranic  periods,  where-ethical  conceptions  of  the 
divine  powers  prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary 
impressions,  I.  ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had 
acquired  at  the  Vedic  time,  and  his  existence  is 
chiefly  upheld  by  the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  how- 
ever, work  it  out  in  the  most  fantastical  detail 
Of  the  eight  guardians  of  the  world,  he  is  then  the 
one  who  presides  over  the  east,  and  he  is  still  the 
god  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the  thunderbolt; 
but  poetry  is  more  engrossed  by  the  beauty  of  his 
paradise,  Sirarga,  the  nappy  abode  of  the  inferior 
gods,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after 
death  in  consequence  of  having,  during  life,  properly 
discharged  their  religious  duties ;  by  the  charms  of 
his  heavenly  nymphs,  the  A pmnuat,  who  now  and 
then  descend  to  earth,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
austere  penitents ;  by  the  musical  performances  oi 
his  choristers,  the  Qamlharraa  ;  by  the  splendour 
of  his  capital,  Amar&vatt ;  by  the  fabulous  beauty 
of  his  garden,  Nandana,  Ac  A  remarkable  tnut 
in  tliis  legendary  life  of  I.  is  the  series  of  his 
conflicts  with  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Viahoa, 
which  end,  however,  in  his  becoming  reconciled 
with  the  more  important  god.  As  the  god  who  ts 
emphatically  called  the  god  of  the  hundred  sacri- 
fices (ifaUiL-ratu),  I.  is  Jealous  of  every  mortal  who 
may  have  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  intention  would  raise  the 
sacriticer  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  occupies. 
He  is  therefore  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial 
acts  which  may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having 
his  power  shared  by  another  Indrav  According 
to  the  Puranas,  the  reign  of  this  god  I.,  who  ts 
frequently  also  called  Sfakra,  or  the  mighty,  does 
not  last  longer  than  the  first  Manvxmtara,  or  mun- 
dane epoch.  After  each  successive  destruction  of  the 
world,  a  new  L  was  created,  together  with  other 
gods,  saints,  and  mortal  beings.  Thus,  the  L  of  the 
second  Manwantara  is  VipaJchti ;  of  the  third, 
Sud&nti ;  of  the  fourth,  S'ivi;  of  the  fifth,  ViiJiu; 
of  the  sixth,  Manojava;  and  the  L  of  the  present 
age  is  Purandara.  When  represented  in  works  of 
art  I.  U  generally  seen  riding  on  his  elephant; 
and  where  he  is  painted,  he  is  covered  with  eyes. 

INDRANT,  a  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Hmdn 
god  Indra  (q.  v.). 

INDRE,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed 
out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Berri,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher.  Area,  2679  square  miles ;  of  which 
1550  are  in  tillage,  and  3*21  in  pasture.  Pop.  270.061 
The  department  is  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers 
being  the  Indre,  the  Crewe,  and  its  toil 
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Anglin.  The  surface  i*  for  the  most  part  flat,  and 
the  land  is  generally  ferule,  producing  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  two  principal  resources 
of  the  department,  however,  are  its  vineyards 
tad  its  flocks.  The  climate,  except  in  the  district 
of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hosiery, 
scythes,  paper,  and  porcelain.  Iron  mines  are 
worked.  The  department  is  divided  into  fonr 
arroodissements — Chateauroux,  Le  Blanc,  Iasoudun, 
tod  La  Chatro.    The  capital  is  Chateauroux. 

INDRB,  a  river  of  France,  rises  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  department  of  Creuse,  flows  north- 
west through  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Indre- 
et-Loire,  and  joins  the  Loire  17  miles  below  Tours, 
after  a  course  of  136  miles,  for  the  last  40  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  an  inland  department  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Toaraine,  lies  north-west  of  the  department  of 
bid  re.  Area,  2340  square  miles,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  is  arable;  pop  323,572.  The  department 
is  watered  by  the  Loire,  the  chief  river,  and  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne, 
all  of  them  navigable.  The  Loire,  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, which  otherwise  would  be  frequent  and 
disastrous,  is  banked  in  by  dykes  throughout  its 
course  in  this  department  See  Loire.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  either  waste  or 
wooded,  but  in  the  other  districts  it  is  undulating 
or  flat,  and  very  fertde.  Of  the  products,  which 
include  an  abundant  yield  of  the  ordiuary  bread- 
stuffs,  wine,  of  which  about  14,01)0,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordiuary  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  bar-iron,  powder,  tiles, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  and  leather.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  three  arrondisseincnta  of  Tours, 
Chinon,  and  Loches  ;  capital,  Tours. 

IXDU'CIA:  LEGA'LES,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
the  number  of  days  which  a  defender  has  to  answer 
a  Mimmona  The  term  is  not  used  in  Kugland,  the 
phrase  being  '  bo  many  days  to  answer,  to  plead,  Ac.' 

IXDC'CTION  of  clergyman,  a  term  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  denote  the  investing  or  giving 
iMSBeaaion  of  a  benefice  to  a  clergyman.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  this  is  done  by  a  mandate  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  or  corresponding 
official  to  make  the  induction.  The  inductor  takes 
the  clergyman  by  the  hand,  and  hays  it  on  the  ring- 
key  or  latch  of  the  church -door,  then  opens  the 
dW,  and  puts  him  into  the  church,  and  generally 
the  church  bell  is  tolled,  to  give  notice  to  the 
parishioners.  In  Scotland,  the  presbytery  induct 
the  minister. 


INDUCTION,  the  name  for  one  of  the  great 
processes  of  scientific  discovery  and  proof.  It  has 
been  seen  under  Generalisation,  that  when  we 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  generalities,  the  result 
may  take  one  of  two  forms  —a  general  notion,  or  a 
general  proposition :  '  circle '  is  a  notion  ;  *  the  circle 
is  the  line  that  encloses  the  largest  space,'  is  a  pro- 
position. The  mode  of  arriving  at  such  general 
affirmations,  truths,  or  laws,  is  what  is  called 
induction.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  '  the 
operation  of  discovering  and  proving  general  propo- 
rtions;1 while  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
method  of  applying  general  propositions  once  dis- 
covered to  particular  cases,  considered  to  be  included 
within  their  scope.  By  induction  we  establish  the 
law  that  heat  expands  bodies ;  by  deduction  we 
apply  it  to  explain  why  a  clock  is  slower  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  changes  of  the  length 
of  the  pendulum. 

Induction  is  the  only  process  of  real  inference— 
hi  other  words,  by  it  we  proceed  from  the  known  to 
'U4 


tho  unknown ;  or  from  a  limited  range  of  facts,  we 
affirm  what  will  hold  in  an  unlimited  range.  All 
things  that  we  <lo  not  know  by  actual  trial  or  ocular 
s  demonstration,  we  know  by  an  inductive  opera- 
tion. Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in  this  sense, 
since  tho  general  projioaition  already  covers  the 
case  that  wo  apply  it  to ;  in  a  proper  deduction, 
the  conclusion  is  more -limited  than  the  premises. 
By  the  inductive  method,  we  obtain  a  conclusion 
much  larger  than  the  premises ;  we  adventure  into 
the  Bpherc  of  the  unknown,  and  pronounce  upon 
what  we  have  not  yet  seen.  This  operation  neces- 
sarily implies  a  certain  hazard;  and  it  may  be 
easily  sup]x>sed  that  there  are  precautions  requisite 
in  working  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
making  ofbad  inductions  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now 
considered  a  part  of  logic  to  lay  down  the  rides  for 
the  right  performance  of  this  great  operation. 

A  preliminary  question  arises— How  can  wc  ever 
be  entitled  to  dogmatise  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
actual  experience;  to  conclude,  for  instance,  that 
five  miles  IhjIow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is 
heat  enough  to  make  water  boU  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  supplies  us  with  what  is  called  the  ground 
of  induction,  which  is  the  fact,  now  established  by/ 
the  experience  of  centuries  nature  is  uniform. 
What  has  happened  once,  will  happen  again,  pro- 
vided the  same  circumstances  and  situation  of 
things  arc  exactly  repeated.  At  a  former  period  of 
the  world's  history,  there  might  have  been  doubts 
on  this  matter,  and  opinions  were  actually  held  that 
implied  a  want  of  perfect  uniformity,  but  now  those 
doubts  are  dispelled,  except,  perhaps,  with  reference 
to  a  single  question — viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  will 
(see  Frkk  Will).  Accordingly,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  order  of  nature 
in  the  instances  accessible  to  our  observation. 

The  uniformity  of  nature  is  a  compound  of  many 
separate  uniformities.  In  other  words,  there  are 
different  departments  or  classes  of  phenomena,  each 
determined  by  separate  laws.  Thus,  we  have  mathe- 
matical, physical,  chemical,  physiological  laws,  the 
statement  of  which  severally  constitutes  the  subject- 
matter  of  each  of  these  sciences.  Now,  a  distinc- 
tion is  observable,  which  is  of  some  importance 
as  regards  the  method  of  inductive  investigation. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  thus  conjoined  under  uniform 
principles  are  properties  timullancouMt/  existing,  as 
the  properties  of  mathematical  figures  ;  others  are 
tuccesmong,  and  affirm  order  in  time,  the  moBt 
important  of  all  which  is  that  peculiar  succession 
denominated  cause  and  effect  See  Cause.  The 
problem  of  inductive  inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  with  this  one  dciiartment  although  there 
are  also  inductions  respecting  contemporaneous  or 
con  joined  properties.  Natural  history  is  in  part 
made  up  of  affirmations  of  simultaneous  projWties, 
as,  for  example,  thn  anatomical  structure  of  animals, 
and  in  part  of  affirmations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in 
all  the  operations  that  sustain  life,  and  determine 
reproduction,  growth,  and  death. 

Respecting  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  implied 
under  Causation,  the  principle  of  nature's  uniformity 
is  embodied  in  one  great  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment, called  the  law  of  causation  ;  the  import  of 
which  is,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  something  else,  to  which  it  invariably 
succeeds.  Events  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  or  out 
of  nothing:  and  although  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Plurality  of  Causes,  everything  that  arises  is  pre- 
ceded by  somo  other  thing  as  a  cause,  and  always- 
follows  when  that  cause  occurs ;  there  being  sup- 
posed no  counteracting  agency.  The  aim  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  then,  is  to  single  out  from  the 
mass  of  circumstances  that  have  accompanied  and 
preceded  any  event,  some  one  or  more  that  invariably 
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precede  t.hw  occurrence  of  that  event,  which  being 
foil  nil.  are  thenceforth  known  as  its  cause.  This 
has  to  t»e  accomplished  by  a  process  technically 
called  diminution,  by  which  is  understood  a  series 
of  operations  intended  to  separate  everything  that 
is  indifferent  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon, 
until  wo  arrive  at  some  one  thing  or  more  that 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  the  effect  to 
cease. 

Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  has  illustrated 
in  detail  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  making  sure 
that  we  have  singled  out  the  true  causative  circum- 
stance from  among  the  many  that  may  precede  a 
given  effect.  They  resolve  themselves  mainly  into 
two.  '  One  is,  by  comparing  together  different 
instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
other  is,  by  comparing  instance  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon does  occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects 
similar  in  which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods 
may  be  respectively  denominated  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  and  the  Method  of  Difference.' 

The  Method  of  Agreement  supposes  that  we  make 
it  a  study  to  vary  tiut  circumstances  under  which 
the  supposed  phenomenon  is  produced.  Either 
by  observation  of  cases  presented  in  nature,  or 
by  artificially  contriving  new  coses,  in  other  wonls, 
by  experiment,  we  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  the 
effect  in  a  great  many  different  connections, 
whereby  we  ascertain  what  things  are  iudifferent 
to  it  Whatever  circumstance  can  be  excluded, 
the  phenomenon  still  happening,  or  can  be  absent 
notwithstanding  its. presence,  is  not  connected  with 
it  in  the  way  of  causation.  The  accidental  or  indif- 
ferent circumstances  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only 
one  remains,  that  is  the  cause;  if  the  elimination 
does  not  go  so  far,  but  leaves  three  or  four  circum- 
stances or  agents,  we  can  only  say  that  the  cause  is 
among  them.  Mr  Mill  enunciates  the  Method  of 
Agreement  in  a  formal  canon,  or  rule  of  induction, 
to  the  following  effect :  //  two  or  mitre  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have  only  one 
circumstance  in  common,  tits  circumstance  in  which 
alone  all  the  instances  agree  is  tlte  cause  (or  eject) 
of  the  given  phenomenon. 

If  we  could  always  ohtain  the  requisite  variety  of 
circumstances  for  the  exclusion  of  all  indifferent 
adjuncts,  this  method  would  fully  answer  the  ends 
of  inductive  inquiry.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be 
had.  and  even  when  practicable,  the  operation  is  often 
very  laborious.  When  the  other  method  (Difference) 
can  be  applied,  the  desired  end  is  reached  by  a 
shorter  route.  If,  instead  of  excluding  the  indifferent 
agencies  one  by  one,  we  can  contrive  an  experiment, 
or  make  an  observation,  that  excludes  one  agency 
or  circumstance,  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the 
effect,  we  conclude  at  once  that  what  has  thus  been 
left  out  is  the  cause,  or  an  essential  condition  or 
part  of  the  cause.  Whenever  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  light  upon  two  instances  suited  to  this  method, 
we  establish  causation  at  once  and  beyond  all 
question.  The  experimentum  cruets  of  Bacon  was 
something  of  this  nature  ;  only  it  supposed  that  a 
question  lay  between  two  alternative  or  competing 
agencies,  which  an  experiment  had  been  hit  upon 
for  deciding;  such  an  ex|*eriment  behoved  to  be 
one  of  Difference.  This  method  is  embodied  in  the 
following  canon  :  If  an  instance  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon under  investigation  occurs,  and  an  instance 
in  w/uch  it  does  not  occur,  have  every  circumstance, 
one,  in  common,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the 


former,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  ttco 
instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

Those  are  the  two  leading  methods,  but  there  are 
certain  cases  met  by  a  procedure  somewhat  different 
i  we  have  a  phenomenon  made  up  of 


'  partly  known  and  partly  unknown.  It  is  then 
possible  to  subduct  the  effects  due  to  the  knows 
causes,  ami  wliat  remains  will  be  attributed  to  the 
remaining  agencies.  This  is  expressed  by  Mr  Mill 
in  the  following  rule  or  canon :  Subduct  from  asy 
phenomenon  such  part  as  is  known  by  prmtout 
induction  to  be  the  effrct  of  certain  antecedents,  ami 
the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  tkt 
remaining  antecedents.  The  more  our  knowledge  u 
extended,  the  more  able  are  we  to  proceed  opon 
this  method,  termed  the  Method  of  Residues.  •  It 
is  by  this  process,  in  fact,'  says  Sir  John  HersohcL 
'  that  science  in  its  present  advanced  state  is  chiefly 
promoted.' 

There  remains  a  class  of  laws  wherein  the  appli- 
cation of  any  of  those  three  methods  is  reudert.il 
impracticable,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  agency 
in  their  case  is  irremovable  and  indestructible,  so 
that  we  cannot  obtaiu  any  cases  where  it  is  entirely 
attscnt  .Such  an  agent  is  heat,  which  can  never  I* 
entirely  separatee!  from  any  body,  so  as  to  ascertain, 
by  comparing  cases  of  its  presence  with  those  of 
its  absence,  what  effects  are  due  to  it  So  we  can 
never  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion. The  difficulty  hence  arising  is  surmounted  by 
observing  the  variations  of  degree  of  the  cause,  and 
whether  there  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
degree  of  the  effect  Thus,  we  infer  that  heat  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  bodies,  and  that  its  totd 
absence  would  lead  to  their  maximum  condensation 
and  consolidation,  by  watching  the  effects  of  any 
additious  or  subtractions  of  a  body's  temperature. 
Solids,  liquids,  and  gases  (with  certain  limited  and 
■pedal  exceptions)  arc  found  expanding  steadily  II 
they  are  heated,  and  contracting  as  they  are  000M ; 
and  this  is  to  us  a  sufficient  justification  for  con- 
sidering that  the  law  in  question  holds  good.  This 
process  is  termed  by  Mr  Mill  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations,  and  is  expressed  by  him  in 
the  following  terms  :  Whatever  phenomenon  varies  is 
any  manner  whenever  another  phenomenon  varies  is 
some  particular  manner,  is  ei  titer  a  cause  or  an  *yVf 
of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connecteil  icUh  it  tkro*<jK 
some  fact  of  causation. 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the 
applications  of  induction  to  the  great  variety  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  main  principles  being  never- 
theless the  same.  An  important  extension  of  the 
means  of  scientitic  discovery  and  proof  arises  after 
a  certain  number  of  general  laws  have  been  di*- 
covered,  and  when  phenomena  can  be  shewn  to  be 
results  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  such  lawa 
Thus,  the  great  induction  of  universal  gravity  was 
applied  deductively  to  explain  a  great  many  facts 
besides  those  that  enabled  the  induction  to  be  made. 
Not  merely  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the 
sun,  and  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  but  the 
remote  and  previously  unexplained  phenomena  of 
the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Ac,  were 
found  to  be  inferences  from  the  general  principle. 
This  mode  of  determining  causes  is  called  the 
Deductive  Method.  When  several  agent-*  unite  in 
a  compound  effect,  there  is  required  a  process  of 
calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of  the  causes 
acting  separately  the  combined  effect  due  to  their 
concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a  projectile 
is  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  projectile 
force.  It  is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  ttu: 
enables  mathematical  calculation  to  be  brought  into 
play  with  such  remarkable  success  as  is  seen  in 
astronomy,  mechanics,  Ac,   See  Deduction. 

The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result 
from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  the  distinction 
between  ultimate  Laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate 
laws.  Thus,  gravity  is  an  ultimate  law ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  planets  in  ellipses  is  but  a  subordinate 
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law.  These  inferior  laws  may  be  perfectly  true 
within  their  own  limits,  but  not  necessarily  beyond 
certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
A  different  adjustment  of  the  two  forces  that 
determine  a  planet's  motion,  would  cause  a  cir- 
cular or  a  paralwlic  orbit ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  when  phenomena  result  from  a  combination  of 
ultimate  laws  acting  under  a  certain  arrangement, 
they  are  not  to  be  generalised  l>eyond  the  sphere 
where  that  arrangement  holds.  These  inferior  laws 
are  sometimes  mere  inductions  that  have  not  been 
resolved  into  their  constituent  laws,  and  then  they 
go  under  the  name  of  '  Empirical  Laws.'  Thus,  in 
the  hands  of  Kepler,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planets 
was  only  an  empirical  generalisation,  ascertained  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Newton  converted  it 
into  a  derivative  law,  when  he  shewed  that  it 
molted  from  the  more  general  laws  of  gravity, 
4c.  The  earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  with 
many  of  those  empirical  laws ;  in  some  subjects— 
a*  physiology,  medicine,  Ac.— the  greater  numWr  of 
inductions  are  of  this  character.  The  cure  of 
disease  is  especially  an  example  of  this  :  hardly  any 
medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced  to  ultimate 
laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  application  of  remedies  to  new  cases, 
and  also  the  want  of  success  that  often  attends 
them  in  circumstances  where  we  think  they  ought 
to  succeed. 

Induction  applies  to  other  laws  than  those  of 
causation— namely,  to  unifoimities  of  co-existence. 
Fur  the  illustration  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
Mill's  Logic,  book  iv. 


soon  falls  back  to  its  original  position  of  rest,  and 
the  wire  ss  gives  free  passage  to  other  currents,  ana 
appears  to  be  in  no  way  affected.  If, 


parts  of  induction, 

INDUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS. 
The  discovery  of  the  power  of  electric  currents  to 
induce  currents  in  neighbouring  conducting  circuits 
■  due  to  Faraday.  His  researches  on  the  subject, 
named  by  him  mlta- electric  induction,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1831  — 
18.T2).  Henry  (1832)  olwerved  that  when  contact  was 
broken  in  a  long  galvanic  circuit  a  bright  sp  irk 
occurred,  which  did  not  occur  when  the  circuit  was 
short.  This  was  shewn  by  Faraday  (1834)  to  be 
due  to  the  extra  current  induced  by  the  various 
[arts  of  the  circuit  in  each  other.  Bachhoffner 
and  Sturgeon  (1837)  shewed  the  superior  action,  in 
induction  apparatus,  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  to 
that  of  a  Mud  bar  of  iron.  Henry  (1841)  studied 
the  inductive  action  of  induced  currents  of  different 
orders.  De  la  Rive  designed,  in  1843,  an  electro- 
chemical condenser,  consisting  of  a  primary  coil, 
which,  by  means  of  the  extra  current,  could  enable 
a  single  galvanic  cell  to  decompose  water.  The 
same  .decomposition,  however,  had  been  effected  by 
Wright  in  1840.  Ruhmkorff  constructed  (1850  or 
1851)  the  first  so-called  induction  coil,  the  excellence 
of  which  was  chiefly  attained  by  the  proper  insu- 
lation of  the  secondary  coil.  Fizeau  (185.*))  increased 
immensely  the  jiower  of  the  coil,  by  providing  it 
with  a  condenser.  Of  late  years,  coils  of  great  power 
hive  been  constructed,  rivalling,  if  not  exceeding, 
the  most  powerful  electric  machines  in  length  and 
power  of  spark. 

The  fundamental  law  of  current  induction  may  be 
thus  shewn.  Two  long  copper  wires,  pp  (fig.  1) 
and  to.  are  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  and  close  to 
each  other.  The  extremities  of  the  one,  pp,  are  in 
connection  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  E, 
and  those  of  the  other,  *»,  with  the  binding-screws 
of  a  galvanometer,  O.  The  instant  the  circuit  of 
the  battery  is  completed,  and  the  current  sent 
along  pp,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
induced  in  the  wire  *»,  which  is  shewn  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  This 
induced  current  is  only  momentary,  for  though 
the  current  continues  to  circulate  in  pp,  the  needle 


the  needle  is  at  rest,  the  battery  circuit  be  broken, 
and  the  current  in  pp  atopjied,  another  momentary 
current  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  needle, 
but  in  this  case  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing 
current  The  inducing  wire  and  current  are  called 
prima  ry.  and  are  so  distinguished  from  the  induced 
wire  and  current,  which  are  termed  secondary.  The 
passive  condition  of  the  wire  while  thus  under 
induction  has  been  descril>ed  by  Faraday  as  electro- 
tonic.  An  electric  throb,  so  to  speak,  marks  the 
setting  in  of  this  state,  and  another  its  vanishing ; 
the  former  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  inducing  current,  and  the  latter  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the  primary  wire,  pp,  be.  movable,  so 
that  it  can  be  suddenly  brought  near  to,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  secondary,  ss,  while  the  battery 
current  passes  steadily,  currents  are  induced  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  approach  of  the  wire  being 
marked  by  an  inverse  current,  and  its  withdrawal 
by  a  direct  one.  As  long,  however,  as  the  primary 
wire  remains  in  any  one  position,  all  evidence  of 
electricity  in  the  secondary  wire  disappears  ;  but  if 
in  this  position  the  strength  of  the  primary  current 
should  be  increased  or  diminished,  momentary 
currents  in  the  secondary  wire  would  again  mark 
the  changes  in  the  primary,  the  increase  causing  au 
inverse,  and  the  decrease  a  direct  current.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  <i  current  which  begins,  a  current 
which  approaches,  or  a  current  which  increase*  in 
strength,  induce*  an  inverse  momentary  current  in  a 
neighbouring  conducting  circuit,  aud  that  a  current 
which  stops,  a  current  which  retires,  or  a  current 
which  decreases  in  strengUt,  indures  a  direct  momen- 
tary current  in  a  neighJ-ourinj  circuit.  For  inverse, 
the  word  negative,  and  for  direct,  the  word  positive, 
are  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  induced 
currents. 

In  experiments  like  the  nbove,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  wind  the  primary  and 
wires  side  by  side 
round  a  bobbin, 
so  as  to  form  a 
coil,  as  in  fig.  2. 
The  wires  are 
insulated  from 
each  other  by  a 
covering  of  wool 
or  silk.  Not  only 
does  such  a  dis- 
position admit  of 
very  long  wires 
being  used,  but  it 
also  disposes  the 
wires  employed  to 
greater  advantage, 
tor  each  single  turn  of  the  primary  wire  acts  not 
only  on  the  corresponding  turn  of  the  secondary 
wire,  but  on  all  the  turns  near  it.  The  inductive 
effect  of  such  a  coil  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  same  extent  of 
wires  running  side  by  side  in  a  straight  or  crooked 
line.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  wires 


Kg.  2. 
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be  wound  round  to 


us  wvuuu  ivuuu  —yw.  mwum  iflay  he  wound  on 
a  separate  bobbin,  and  the  one  placed  inside  the 
other,  as  in  tig.  3.    The  primary  coil,  P,  here 


Fig.  3. 

represented,  is  made  of  wire  h  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  covered  with  wool  ;  and  the  secondary 
coil,  S,  of  silk-covered  wire,  aliout  Ath  of  an 
inch,  ami  much  longer  than  the  primary  wire. 
With  two  such  coils,  the  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles  of  induction  can  l>e  conveniently 
given.  If  the  primary  coil  lie  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  galvanic  cell,  by  two  loose  and  flexiMe 
wires,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  motion,  and  if  the 
terminal  binding-screws  of  the  secondary  coil  Ihj 
placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  when  P 
is  inserted  into  S,  a  momentary  inverse  current  is 
indicated,  and  when  it  is  removed,  a  momentary 
direct  one  ;  or  if,  when  P  remains  in  S,  the  strength 
of  the  primary  current  Ihj  altered,  the  needle 
announces  the  induction  of  currents  according  to 
the  principle*  stated  almve.  In  order,  however,  to 
ohtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  secondary  coil  .S, 
it  i*  necessary,  whdst  P  remains  within  it,  to  have 
Rome  means  of  continuously  completing  and  break- 
ing the  primary  current.  A  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  rh>otom,  or  current-break.  A 
simple  rhcotoiu  may  be  made  of  a  common  file,  by 
holding  one  wire  from  the  battery  against  the  end 
of  the  file,  and  running  the  other  along  the  teeth, 
the  current  lieing  stopj>ed  each  time  the  wire  leaves 
a  tooth.  In  this  way,  a  rapid  series  of  interruptions 
is  effected,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  an  inverse 
and  a  direct  current  in  the  secondary  wire.  A 
break  of  the  same  description,  but  more  constant, 
may  be  also  made  by  causing  a  metal  spring  to 
press  against  the  teeth  of  a  metal  wheel,  both 
spring  and  wheel  being  conuected  with  the  Iiattery. 
As  the  wheel  is  turned  by  a  handle,  the  spring 
breaks  the  contact  each  time  it  slips  from  one  tooth 
to  another.  The  most  convenient  form  of  break, 
however,  is  one  which  is  made  self-acting  by  the 
action  of  an  electro  magnet,  which  receives  the 
name  of  a  magnetic  hammer. 

Quantity  and  Tension  of  Induced  Current*.— Let  us 
place  the  coil  P  within  S ;  let  P,  along  with  a  self- 
acting  rheotom,  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
cell,  and  let  S  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
The  interruption  in  the  primary  current  ln-ing 
effected  by  the  rheotom  with  great  rapidity,  the 
induced  inverse  and  direct  currents  are  sent  with 
corresponding  rapidity  through  the  coil  of  the 
galvanometer.  If  this  last  be  of  a  short  and  thick 
wire,  so  as  not  to  tax  the  tension  of  the  current 
transmitted,  the  induced  currents  will  not  deflect 
the  needle ;  or  if  they  should  happen,  through  the 
unsteady  action  of  the  break,  to  do  so,  it  only 
iH 


oscillates  round  its  position  of  rest.  This  prorea 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  by  the 
induced  inverse,  and  direct  currents  is  the  same,  for 
they  each  exert  the  same  influence  on  the  needles. 
But  if  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer  consist  of  a 
long  line  wire,  the  needle  is  kept  deviated  in  a 
direction  which  argues  the  action  of  the  direct 
current.  This  lewis  us  to  conclude,  that  both 
currents,  though  equal  in  quantity,  are  unequal  in 
tension,  the.  direct  current  lutviug  the  highest  tnmion, 
for  it  has  more  ]*>wer  to  force  its  way  through 
the  fine  wire  of  the  galvanometer  than  the  inverse. 
Other  proofs  of  the  same  principles  may  be  easily 

famished. 

The  difference  of  the  tension  of  the  two  induced 
currents  is  accounted  for  in  this  way  :  when  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  primary  current,  the  quantify 
of  the  electricity  induced  by  it  in  the  secondary 
wire  is  the  same  whether  tfiis  change  takes  place 

Juickly  or  slowly ;  the  tension,  however,  is  very 
liferent  When  the  change  takes  place  slowly,  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  continues 
to  pass  as  slowly,  and  there  is  little  in  motion  at  one 
time ;  but  when  the  same  occurs  quickly,  it  is  sent 
with  momentum,  so  to  s|>eak,  and  the  quantity  in 
circulation  at  one  time  is  as  much  greater,  in  com- 
parison with  the  former  case,  as  the  time  is  shorter, 
it  is  this  quick  dispitch  of  electricity  which  consti- 
tutes the  tension  Of  the  current  Now,  as  it  takes 
some  time  l>efore  the  primary  current  is  fully  estab- 
lished, the  inverse  induced  current  is  slow  and  of 
low  tension  ;  but  when  the  contact  is  broken,  the 
primary  current  ceases  much  more  snddeuly  than  it 
ijcgan,  and  the  direct  iuduced  current  is  quick  and 
of  high  tension.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  borne 
out  by  experiment,  for  it  is  found,  that  whatever 
favours  the  suddenness  of  the.  changes  of  the  primars 
current,  heightens  tite  tension  of  the  currents  induced  bf 
the*e  changes.  The  break,  from  this 
forms  an  iui|K<rt'iut  element  in  the 
all  induction  apparatus. 

The  inductive  power  of  the  primary  coil  ia 
imraeusely  increased  by  placing  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
rods  or  wires  in  the  centre  of  it  The  magnetism 
which  begins  and  ceases  in  these  at  each  passage  of 
the  current  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  inducing 
force  of  the  coil.  The  centre  of  the  bobbin  P  (fig.  3) 
is  hollow,  to  receive  a  bundle  of  this  kind.  The 
greater  (tart  of  the  inductive  action  is  due  to  the 
iron  core,  and  the  induced  currents  got  with  and 
without  it  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  energy. 
A  solid  bar  of  soft  iron  may  also  he  used,  but 
with  much  less  advantage,  for  the  induced  currents 
which  linger  in  it  after  the  stoppage  of  the  main 
current  acting  themselves  inductively,  impair  the 
suddeuness  with  which  the  current  disappears  from 
the  primary  wire  and  magnetism  from  the  core. 
The  thin  layer  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  rods 
insulates  them  sufficiently  from  one  another,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  such  currents.  It  is  partly 
for  the  same  reason  that  metal  tubes  cannot  be  used 
for  Iwbbius  for  either  primary  or  secondary  coila. 
If  such  were  used,  clowl  circuits  would  be  formed 
in  them,  the  reaction  of  which  would  prolong  the 
changes  of  the  primary  inducers,  and  consequently 
impair  the  tension  of  the  secondary  current  Metal 
bobbins  would  not  lie  open  to  this  objection  if  they 
had  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  would  make  the 
transverse  section  a  broken  ring  and  circuit 

The  excitation  of  magnetism  in  the  core  ia  the 
principal  aim  of  the  primary  coil,  and  as  a  strong 
current  is  essential  to  that  obioct,  it  is  made  of  thick 
wire  and  of  moderate  length.  In  the  secondary 
coil,  the  tension  of  the  induced  current  alone  ia 
aimed  at,  and  with  this  view  it  is  made  ef  as  this 
is  can  be  made,  so  as  to  admit  .1  4s  many 
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as  possible  being  brought  within  the  influence 
of  the  core  and  primary  coil.  The  electric  conforma- 
tion of  the  secondary  coil  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  as  that  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
The  total  electro-motive  force  of  the  coil  is  the  sum 
of  that  of  all  the  turns  in  it,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
tlectro-motive  force  of  the  battery  is  proportionate 
to  the  numtar  of  cells. 

Extra  ( 'urrent. — Not  only  does  a  galvanic  current 
induce  electricity  in  a  neighl>ouring  circuit,  but  it 
also  acts  inductively  on  itself.    When  contact  is 
broken  in  a  battery  circuit,  the  galvanic  spark  is 
seen.  See  Galvanism.  When  the  wire  is  Bhort,  the 
spark  is  feeble,  but  it  increases  in  brilliancy  with  the 
length  of  the  circuit,  and  this  Itecomes  particularly 
observable  when  the  wire  is  wound  round  in  a  coiL 
This  certainly  does  not  arise  from  the  current  being 
strong  with  the  long  wire,  and  weak  with  the  short 
one,  for  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  might  be 
■hewn  with  the  aid  of  a  galvanometer.    The  real 
cause  of  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  galvanic 
spark  with  the  long  circuit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
induction  of  the  primary  current  on  the  various  parts 
of  itself,  exciting,  as  they  are  called,  extra  currents 
in  the  primary  wire.    It  has  been  fully  attested  by 
experiment,  that  at  the  instant  a  galvanic  current 
begins  awl  cud*,  extra  currents  are  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  several  parts  of  its  circuit  upon  each 
other,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  tieing  inverse,  ' 
ami  that  at  the  end  direct.    As  the  extra  current 
inverse  acts  opposite  to  the  main  current,  it  docs  not 
appear  as  a  separate  current,  but  only  retanls  the 
instantaneous  passage  of  the  main  current.  The 
extra  current  direct  succeeds  the  main  current,  and 
has  consequently  a  separate  existence.    It  is  what 
is  generally  referred  to  when  the  extra  current  is 
spoken  of.    This  extra  current  is  of  much  higher 
tension  than  the  original  current    The  effect  of  the 
extra  current  on  the  direct  induced  current  of  the 
secondary  coil  is  to  lessen  very  decidedly  its  tension. 
If  a  way  be  made  for  the  extra  current,  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current  falls  prodigiously.   In  a  large 
cod-machine,  which  gives  freely  sparks  of  one  or  two  ! 
inches  in  length,  when  the  two  portions  of  the  break 
are  joined  by  a  thin  wire,  so  as  to  allow  the  extra 
current  to  pass,  sparks  will  not  travel  t>etween  the 
two  poles,  however  near  they  are  brought.  When 
no  such  communication  exists,  a  portion  of  the  extra 
current  leajis  over  between  the  separating  parts  of 
the  break,  and  in  so  far  diminishes  the  intensity  of 
the  secondary  current    The  condenser  of  the  coil- 
machine,  to  be  afterwards  descril>ed,  has  for  its 
object  the  absorption  or  suppression  of  the  extra 
current,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  effects  this  is 
not  yet  properly  explained.    The  prejudicial  effect 
of  the  extra  current  on  the  induced  current  is  easily 
understood,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  prolongs 
the  cessation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core  and  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  and  thus  impairing 
the  suddenness  of  this  change,  reduces  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current 

Induction  CoiL— The  essential  parts  of  this 
apparatus  have  been  already  described  in  detail. 
A  primary  coil  with  its  core  of  iron  wire,  and  a 
secondary  coil  exterior  to,  and  insulated  from  a 
primary  coil,  form  the  main  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  poles 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  circuit,  a  rhcotom  is 
introduced,  to  effect  the  interruptions  of  the  current 
essential  to  its  inductive  action.  The  only  parts  not 
yet  referred  to  are  the  condenser  and  the  com- 
mutator. The  condenser  consists  of  several  sheets 
of  tinfoil  and  oiled  silk,  laid  altematelv  the  one 
above  the  other.  The  first,  thinL  fifth,  Ac.  sheets 
of  tinfoil  are  connected  by  stri|>s  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  so  are  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  4c  ;  the  , 


whole  forming  a  condensing  apparatus  like  a  Leyde* 
jar,  the  odd  sheets  forming  the  one  coating,  ano. 
the  even  sheets  the  other.  Each  set  of  sheets  ie 
connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  the  primary  coiL 
The  condenser  is  generally  placed  in  the  sole  of  the 
instrument,  and  does  not  meet  the  eye.  The  com- 
mutator consists  of  an  ivory  cylinder  covered  with 
conducting  plates  on  two  sides,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  break  contact,  or  transmit  the  current 
through  the  coil  in  either  direction. 

An  induction  coil,  as  constructed  by  Ladd  of 
London,  is  represented  in  fig.  4.  The  forms  under 
which  the  instrument  appears  are  very  various,  and 
the  one  in  the  figure  only  serves  to  show  the  general 


Fig.  4. 

requirements  in  its  construction.  The  two  binding- 
screws,  p  and  n,  ore  for  the  battery- wires  ;  C  is  the 
commutator.  The  two  coils,  W,  lie  horizontally 
on  the  sole  of  the  instrument,  S.  The  secondary 
coil  alone  is  seen,  the  primary  lieing  within  it  and 
out  of  view.  The  breaking  hammer,  being  behind 
the  coil,  is  likewise  not  shewn.  The  condenser  iB 
contained  by  the  box  which  constitutes  the  sole,  and 
a  conducting  connection  is  established  between  its 
coatings  and  the  wires  of  the  primary  coil.  The 
terminations  of  the  secondary  coil  are"  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  glass  pillars.  P,  P,  which  are  furnished 
with  pointed  rods  capable  of  universal  motion.  The 
excellence  of  the  instrument  depends  on  the  proper 
insulation  of  the  secondary  coil.  The  bobbin  must 
be  made  of  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  (best  of  all)  vul- 
canite, so  as  to  prevent  tne  induced  electricity  from 
reaching  the  ground  by  the  primary  coil.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  insulate  the  different  parts  of  the 
secondary  coil  from  each  other.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  spark  which  completes  the  secondary 
current  instead  of  taking  place  at  the  mis,  the 
place  at  which  it  is  wanted,  would  pass  within  the 
coil  itself.  It  is  •necessary,  in  consequence,  to  have 
each  layer  of  the  coil  insulated  from  the  other,  by 
interposing  gutta-percha  l»aper,  and  cementing  it 
with  a  hot  iron  to  the  sides  of  the  bobbin.  The 
induced  current  must  thus  pass  through  all  the 
turns  of  the  wire,  and  is  prevented  from  shortening 
its  course  by  leaping  over  one  or  more  layers  of  the 
coiL 

Experiments  with  the  Induction  CoiL— Say  that 
we  experiment  with  a  coil  like  the  one  shewn  in 
fig.  4,  about  one  foot  long  and  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter,  which  yields  readily  sparks  of  from  four 
to  tive  inches  with  a  battery  of  six  Bunscn  cells. 
After  connecting  the  battery- wires,  and  setting 
the  commutator  so  as  to  complete  the  contact,  let 
us  place  the  movable  rods  within  an  inch  of 
each  other.  An  uninterrupted  rush  of  sparks  is 
transmitted  between  the  points  of  the  rods.  The 
sparks  are  not  the  clear  single  sjvarks  of  the  electric 
machine,  but  seem  to  be  made  up  of  several  sjwuka 
occurring  at  the  same  instant,  which  are  white  and 
crooked.  These  are  eovdopcd  in  a  luminous  haze, 
which,  on  closer  examination,  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  a  congregation  of  the  spiral  sparks,  the 
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convolutions  of  which  are  in  constant  rotation.  This 
hazy  spark  can  be  blown  away  by  the  breath,  and 
separated  from  the  white  spark  which  cannot 
be  so  removed.  Ah  the  rods  are  withdrawn  from 
each  other,  it  disappears,  and  when  they  stand 
above  three  inches  ajiart,  the  spirk  resembles  in 
every  res|iect  the  forked  single  spark  of  a  jiowerful 
electric  machiue.  When  the  punt  -  are  withdniwn 
beyond  striking  distance,  electric  brushes  still 
play  between  them,  which  become  visible  in  a 
darkened  room.  If  the  hand  lie  brought  near  the 
rod  connected  with  the  exterior  end  of  the  coil, 
sharp  stinging  sparks,  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
are  got.  The  rod  conuected  with  the  inner  end 
does  not  yield  them  so  readily,  and  this  is  the 
same  whether  it  Ik?  the  pisitive  or  negative  pole. 
When  a  gold-leaf  electroscojie  is  brought  near,  the 
leaves  part  energetically  from  each  other ;  and  when 
a  spark  is  received  by  it  from  one  of  the  rods,  it 
remains  j>ermaneutly  charged  When,  however,  the 
knob  of  the  electroscope  is  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  either  of  the  rods,  this  action  ceases, 
because  the  induced  currents,  inverse  and  direct, 
neutralise  each  other.  When  the  knob  touches,  both 
currents  affect  the  leaves  equally ;  but  when  it  is  at 
some  distance,  the  direct  current  alone  has  tension 
enough  to  act  Each  jk>1c  of  the  induction  coil 
is  the  seat  of  two  opposite  electricities,  alternating 
with  each  other,  alike  in  quantity,  but  differing  in 
tension,  and  this  accouutB  for  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  coil  ami  machiue  electri- 
cities. When  the  poles  are  put  in  connection  with 
the  costings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  siKtrks  passing 
between  the  points  are  much  more  brilliant,  and  the 
sharp  snap  of  the  simple  spark  grows  into  a  loud 
report.  Hie  Leyden  jar  elfects  a  condensation  of 
the  electricity  of  each  direct  current,  anil  each  spark 
discharge  takes  place  in  shorter  time,  and  conse- 
quently with  greater  intensity.  The  condensed 
spark  punctures  paper  and  the  like  with  great 
facility,  but  it  is  of  very  low  heating  power.  The 
uncondensed  spark,  more  particularly  the  hazy  spark, 
got  when  the  poles  are  near  each  other,  kindles 
paper,  gunpowder,  coal-gas,  aud  other  combustibles 
with  readiuess  and  certainty.  It  is  from  this  pro- 
perty of  its  spark  that  the  induction  coil  is  of  so 
great  use  in  mining  op-rations.  The  two  ends 
of  the  wires  coming  from  the  coil  are  fixed  near 
each  other  without  touching,  and  are  imliedded  in 
a  charge  of  guu|M>wder  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
operator.  The  wires  are  insulated  by  gutta-iiercha. 
and  when  the  induced  current  is  sent  through  them, 
Bparks  pass  through  the  gunpowder  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  set  fire  to  it  When  several 
charges  have  to  be  ignited  simultaneously,  the 
spark  of  the  coil-machine  is  considered  much  more 
reliable  than  the  action  of  a  jwwerful  galvanic 
battery  in  heating  thin  wires  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  liattery- wires.  See  Galvanism.  The  power 
of  the  direct  induced  current  of  even  large  induction 
coils  to  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  aud  to  effect 
chemical  decom|Hisitiou,  is  very  insignificant  This 
shews  that  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  inducing 
current  in  quantity,  however  much  it  may  be  supe- 
rior in  tension.  The  physiological  effect  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tremendous,  and  the  experimenter 
must  take  care  not  to  allow  any  part  of  his  body  to 
form  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
poles,  as  the  shock  so  got  might  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal. 

Wh.-n  the  induced  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
nearly  vacuous  spaces,  a  very  splendid  effect  is 
produced.  The  kkctric  Erffl  (tig.  5)  is  employed  to 
display  this.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  in  the 
shap;  of  an  egg,  with  an  open  neck  above,  and 
another  below.   Brass  fittings  are  attached  to  these. 


Fig.  5. 


The  lower  o|»ening  is  fitted  with  a  stopcock,  and 
can  be  screwed  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  A 
brass  rod  anil  ball  rise  a  short  way  into  the  egg, 
The  fittings  above  are  intended 
to  allow  of  a  rod  ending  in  a 
ball  passing  up  and  down  air- 
tight, so  that  the  two  balls  can 
be  conveniently  set  at  different 
distances.  When  the  egg  is 
exhausted,  and  the  wires  from 
the  coil  are  attached,  the  one 
above,  and  the  other  below,  a 
luminous  glow  extends  between 
the  balls,  which  is  wide  in  the 
middle,  anil  coutracts  at  either 
extremity.  When  the  exhaustion 
has  reached  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch,  as  shewn  by  the  gauge  of 
the  air-pump,  black  hands  are 
seen  to  lie  horizontally  in  the 
light,  bo  as  to  wear  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  stratification,  as  shewn 
in  the  figure.  These  occur  more 
readily  when  a  drop  or  two  of 
turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
egg.  The  cause  of  the  stratifi- 
cation is  as  vet  a  matter  of 
sjieculstion.  The  ball  which 
forms  the  negative  pile  is  enveloped  in  a  covering 
of  blue  light  The  glow,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
mauve  tint  appears  to  proceed  from  the  lmsitive 
ball,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  negative  ludl,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  well  marked  uou-huninous 
•pace.  By  means  of  the  commutator,  these  appear- 
ances at  the  balls  can  l>e  instantly  transposed. 
Serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  electric  egg,  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  vacuous  tubes  hermetically 
sealed  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  These  have 
beeu  first  filled  with  particular  gases,  aud  then 
exhausted,  and  they  exhibit  lights  of  various  tints, 
according  to  the  gas  contained  l>y  them. 

INDU  LGENCE,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
means  a  remission,  by  church  authority,  to  a 
repentant  sinner,  of  the  temporal  punishment  which, 
in  the  Catholic  theory,  remains  due  after  the  sin 
and  its  eternal  punishment  have  been  remitted.  A 
doctrine  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
angry  controversy,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
Reformation,  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 
We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  brief 
authentic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  such  as  it  is 
held  by  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  practice  in  the  various  ages  of  the  church. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries,  a  severs 
course  of  jienitential  observance  was  exacted  of  all 
who  fell  into  any  grievous  crime,  especially  apostasy, 
murder,  and  adultery,  such  sinners  being  excluded 
from  church  communion  for  various  periods,  in  some 
cases  even  till  the  hour  of  death.  These  pmitentul 
observances,  which  Protestants  regard  as  purely 
disciplinary,  were  designed,  according  to  theCathoho 
view,  as  an  expiation,  on  the  part  of  the  penitent 
for  the  temporal  punishment  which,  after  sin  and 
the  eternal  punishment  duo  to  it  have  been  remitted 
by  God,  still  remains  to  lie  undergone  ;  aud  tome  of 
the  most  acrimonious  of  the  early  controversies,  the 
Montanist  and  the  Novatian,  arose  as  to  the  power 
of  the  church  to  relax  these  penitential  observances; 
and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to  comn.inion.  These 
ancient  relaxations  (of  which  they  regard  that 
referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  and  in  2  tor.  ii.  10  as  s 
type)  are  considered  by  Catholics  as  exam  ph  *  of  the 
modern  indulgence ;  and  the  practi«n  which  gre» 
up  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  and  *  Uich  even  than 
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was  earned  to  great  extremes,  of  granting  such 
relaxations  on  the  recommendation  of  martyrs  or 
c  mfessom,  is  held  by  Catholic  theologians  to  be  an 
illustration  of  that  principle  of  vicarious  atonement, 
according  to  which,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences, 
the  church  is  supposed  to  supply,  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  '  sujwrerogatory '  works  of  the  saints,  what  may 
be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement  of 
the  less  perfect  hut  yet  truly  penitent  sinner  to 
whom  she  grouts  the  indulgence.  That  this  practice 
of  relaxation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real 
import,  was  to  be  used  according  to  the  judgment 
ot  the  bishop  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  peuitent, 
u  expressly  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Ancyra  in 
9)8.  and  by  that  of  Nice  in  325.    In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  person  granting  the  relaxation  was  to 
impose  cei°taiu  good  works  as  a  ]>artial  sulistitute 
for  the  penalty  which  had  been  relaxed  ;  and  among 
these  works,  which  had  at  first  been  purely  personal, 
came  by  degrees  to  be  included  money  jiayments  for 
certain  religious  or  charitable  objects,  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  church,  or  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  or 
hospital.     The  name  indulgence  appears  to  have 
originated  late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use 
being  by  Alexauder  II.  in  the  11th  c. ;  but  the  insti- 
tution itself  is  found  in  full  development  during  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing 
to  service  in  which,  *  provided  it  were  for  devotion 
alone,  and  uot  from  motives  of  greed  or  of  glory,'  was 
accepted  in  the  council  of  Clermont  'as  an  equiva- 
lent substitute  for  all  peuance.'  Such  an  indulgence 
was  called  4 plenary;'  where  a  portion  only  of  the 
penitential  works  was  relaxed,  it  was  called '  partial ; ' 
md  iu  order  to  put  a  bar  to  their  excessive  multi- 
plication and  to  other  abuses.  Innocent  III.  declared 
the  |N»wer  of  granting  'plenary  indulgences'  to  be 
reserved  to  the  pojw  alone,  bishops  being  only 
authorised  to  grant  the  *  partial  *  or  limited  indul- 
gences descril'iea  above.  The  fourth  Lateran  council 
condemns  the  'indiscreet  and  superfluous'  granting 
of  indulgences  ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  grew 
up  iu  the  church  during  the  western  schism,  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  was  the  lavish  dispen- 
sation of  indulgences,  in  the  granting  of  which  the 
contending  popes  rivalled  each  other  in  prodigality. 
The  last  extreme,  however,  was  not  reached  until 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  when,  with  a  view  to  | 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
great  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  pope,  Leo 
A.,  published  a  plenary  indulgence,  the  principal 
condition  for  the  gaining  of  which  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  work.    Catholic  historians  contend  that 
in  itself  such  a  condition  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  that  if  duly  explained  to  the  jieoplc,  it  might  be 
lawfully  and  even  meritoriously  complied  with  ;  but 
they  admit  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  indul- 
•  genee,  in  extolling  its  natural  effects,  went  to  inde- 
fensible extremes,  and  that,  even  making  the  fnllest 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  grievous  abuses  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice 
were  committed  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  while  it 
affirms  that  the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being  '  most 
salutary  for  the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by 
the  authority  of  councils,  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
church,'  yet  orders  that,  *  in  granting  them,  modera- 
tion l>e  observed,  lest,  by  excessive  facility,  discipline 
way  be  enervated.'    Upon  tho  special  instructions 
of  this  council,  all  the  modern  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences  has  been  founded ;  but  as  the 
decree  of  the  council  does  not  explicitly  declare  I 
what  is  the  precise  effect  of  an  indulgence,  it  is  | 
further  explained  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  iu  his  cele- 
brated bull,  Auctorem  Fidei,  that  an  indulgence, 
with  due  dispositions,  remits  not  alone  the 


canonical  j>enance  attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this 
life,  but  also  the  temporal  punishment  which  would 
await  the  penitent  after  death  to  be  eudurcd  by  him 
in  purgatory. 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Catholics  do  not  understand  by  an  indulgence 
a  remission  of  sin,  much  less  a  {icrmission  to  commit 
sin,  or  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  future  sin.  They 
contend,  moreover,  that  since  the  benefit  of  an 
indulgence  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  sinner  who  has 
repented  of  sin,  and  resolved  to  embrace  a  new  life, 
the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity  of  principle  and 
easy  self-indulgence  is  entirely  unwarrant«iL  And 
although,  for  the  most  part,  the  good  works  which 
are  required  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgence* 
may  appeur  easy  aud  even  trivial,  yet  the  one  indis- 
pensable preliminary — sorrow  for  sin  and  sincere 
purpose  of  amendment  —in  itself  involves  the  very 
highest  effort  of  Christian  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  Protestants  are 
accustomed  to  quote  the  language  used  by  popes  in 
granting  them,  in  opposition  to  the  views  put  forth 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  defending  them.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  popes  in  their 
bulls  of  jubilee,  to  grant  the  moM  plenary  and  com' 
plete  indulgence,  pardon,  and  remission  of  all  tins, 
on  certain  conditions  8|>ecified.  And  although  this 
grant  is  made  only  to  '  the  faithful  who  are  truly 
penitent  and  have  confessed,'  yet  being  limited  to  a 
certain  period,  as  the  year  of  jubilee,  ami  to  certain 
conditions,  as  saying  certain  prayers,  visiting  certain 
churches,  wearing  or  kissing  a  scapular,  or  the  like, 
it  is  argued  that  these  cannot  but  acquire,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  an  importance  which  is 
very  unfavourable  to  penitence,  virtue,  faith,  and 
piety.  It  is  likewise  urged  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  indulgences  is  founded  not  only  on  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  power  given  to  the  church, 
but  also  on  a  doctrine  of  human  works  and  merits 
inconsistent  with  what  we  are  taught  in  Scripture 
as  to  the  office  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

I'NDUS  (Sansc.  ftimlhu,  probably  from  a  root 
signifying  'to  flow'),  the  great  river  that  bounds 
Hindustan  on  the  west  It  rises  in  Tibet,  near  the 
sources  of  the  kindred  Sutlej,  in  lat.  31 J  liO'  N., 
and  long.  81"  30  E.  The  precise  spot  is  said  to  be 
18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Kailas,  a  Himalayan  peak 
which  overtojw  it  by  at  least  4000  feet.  Its  general 
course,  till  it  forces  its  way  between  the  Himalaya 
Proper  and  the  Hindu  Rush,  is  towards  the  north- 
west, being  pretty  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
general  direction  through  the  plains.  On  reaching 
Sussi  (near  the  borders  of  Budakshan),  its  most 
northern  point,  it  turns  southward,  loses  itself  in 
the  hills,  and  reappears  at  Takot  in  Kohistan,  north 
of  the  Punjab.  After  a  run  of  870  miles,  having 
still  940  miles  before  it,  it  becomes  navigable  at  a 
point  which,  on  other  grounds  also,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Here  it  receives  the  t^abul,  its  principal 
affluent  on  the  right;  and  here  is  Atak  (Attock), 
anciently  Taxila,  the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
passage.  About  half  way  from  Atak  to  its  mouth, 
it  receives,  on  the  left,  the  accumulated  waters 
of  the  Punjab  through  the  single  channel  of  the 
Punjnud.  Each  of  the  '  five  water-courses,'  as  well 
as  the  Cabal,  is  practicable  for  inland  craft  to  the 
mountains.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Punjnud, 
the  I.,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  becomes 
gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that 
the  affluents  are  insignificant,  while  its  arid  sandy 
nature  causes  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption 
and  evaporation.  This  operates  still  more  powerfully 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  river  here  divides 
into  numerous  channels,  many  of  which  never  return 
at  all  to  the  main  stream,  while  others  return  much 
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■hn  nkrn  in  volume.  This  wasting  of  the  waters 
is,  however,  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  owing 
to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  current  and  the 
ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  eight  miles  north 
of  Hyderalmd,  commences  the  Delta  Proper,  which 
measures  75  miles  upwards,  hy  130  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Sea.    The  area  of  the  drainage—  its 


extreme  dimensions  being  respectively  900  miles  and 
750— has  perhaps  been  over-estimated  at  488,000 
square  miles,  fully  four  times  the  exteut  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  I.  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In 
the  winter,  one  ouly  of  its  numerous  outlets  is  at 
all  available  for  communication  with  the  sea  ;  and 
even  after  the  melting  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is 
no  passage  anywhere  for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel 
of  more  than  50  tons.  Still,  in  another  resi>cct  the 
river  is  favourable  for  navigation,  as  the  fall  from 
Atak  to  the  sea  is  only  1000  feet  in  940  miles. 

The  I.  aljounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
is  infested  by  crocoddes.  The  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be 
sufficient  for  an  annual  formation  4*2  miles  long, 
27  miles  broad,  and  40  feet  deep.  Near  Rori,  a 
short  distance  below  the  linst  point  of  divergence, 
both  tho  main  stream  and  one  of  its  offsets  pass 
through  a  ridge  of  limestone,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  turned  the  descending  floods  laterally 
into  what  is  now  a  desert,  but  bearing  the  plainest 
traces  of  former  cultivation. 

INDU'SIAL  LIMESTONE,  a  singular  variety 
of  fresh-water  limestone,  found  in  Auvergne.  It  is 
formed  of  the  cases  or  indusia  of  caddis- worms, 
great  heap  of  which  have  been  encrusted  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertine. 
Several  beds  occur,  some  as  much  as  six  feet  thick, 
each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  cases.  See  Caddice.  Tho  Auvergne  cases 
are  formed  of  the  shells  of  a  minute  Paludina,  so 
small  that  100  shells  may  be  counted  in  a  single 
indusium. 

INDU  STRIAL  ACCESSION, aphrase borrowed 
by  the  Scotch  from  tho  Roman  law  to  denote  the 
increased  value  given  to  a  thing  by  labour  and  skill 
being  exercised  upon  it  This  phrase  includes  the 
case  of  a  person  building  by  mistake  on  another's 
land,  in  which  case,  in  England,  though  the  build- 
ing was  done  bond  jide,  it  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  is  not  bound  even  to  pay 
for  the  materials,  which  he  can  keep,  or  their  value ; 
but  in  Scotland,  the  owner  of  the  land,  though 
entitled  to  the  materials,  would  be  liable  to  pay  for 


INDUSTRIAL  FRUITS,  in  Scotch  Taw,  tho 
produce  of  land  which  the  life-renter  is  entitled  to ; 
called  in  English  law,  Emblements  (q.  v.). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  This  term  is  used 
yery  variously,  sometimes  being  synonymous  with 
ragged  schools,  in  which  mechanical  arts  are  taught ; 
sometimes  designating  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
in  which  agricultural  or  some  other  industrial  art  is 
taught  to  tie  boys  during  one  portion  of  the  school- 
day,  or  in  which  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and 
ironing  are  taught  to  the  girls.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
attach  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  elemen- 
tary schools  for  boys,  but  with  very  small  success, 
except  in  the  last-named  country ;  there  the  Glas- 
nevin  Agricultural  Training  School  has  accomplished 
much  good.  See  Agricultural  Education.  Nor 
can  it  In;  said  that  the  attempt  to  attach  other 
industrial  arts  to  national  and  parochial  Bchools  has  | 
been  attended  with  better  results.  The  Privy 
Council  on  Education  gave  special  grants  for  many  | 


years  to  schools  which  combined  industrial  with 
literary  instruction,  but  these  grants  are  not  con- 
tinued in  the  Revised  Code.  In  elementary  schools 
for  girls,  industrial  work,  to  the  extent  of  sewing, 
shaping,  knitting,  and  netting,  has  been  almost 
universally  introduced,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  features  of  female  primary 
education  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  attempt  to 
connect  with  these  subjects  instruction  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing,  has  been  tried  as  yet  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  has  been  only  partially 
successful.  In  ragged  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  department  of  the  school-work  seems  to  thrira 
better,  partly  because  it  enters  so  largely  iuto  th« 
scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the  children 
are  removed  from  the  control  of  parents,  and  left 
solely  to  the  management  of  the  school  committee ; 
for  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  connecting 
industrial  arts  with  ordinary  schools  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  parents  to  see  their  children  engaged  in 
manual  occupations  during  the  time  which  ought,  in 
their  opinion,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  intellectual 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  literary  knowledge. 
The  ragged  schools  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
are  recognised  by  the  legislature  as  '  industrial 
schools,'  and  may  be  defined  as  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  are  fed  and  clothed  (wholly  or  partially),  as 
well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  some  trade.    By  a  statute 

Eassed  in  1801,  children  under  14  found  vagrant  or 
egging,  or  convicted  of  petty  offences,  may  l>e  sent 
by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school  that  has  been 
certified  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Parents  also,  on 
paying  for  l>oard  and  lodging  a  small  sum,  may 
place  their  children  in  industrial  schools  if  they  can 
shew  that  they  arc  unable  to  control  them.  The 
Treasury  may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  on  the  representation  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
If  a  child  abscond  from  the  school  before  he  is  15, 
the  justices  may  send  him  back,  or  place  him  in  a 
Reformatory  School  (q.  v.).  In  1861,  there  were  in 
England  23,  and  in  Scotland  16  industrial  schools, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  was  respectively 
1574  in  the  former,  and  1606  in  the  latter. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES  are  societies  which 
carry  on  some  trade,  the  profits  of  which  are 
applied  to  an  object  of  mutual  benefit,  resembling 
the  object  of  Friendly  Societies  (q.  v.).  A  statute 
was  passed  in  1862  (25  and  26  Vict,  c.  87),  to 
regulate  these  societies  on  improved  principles,  the 
first  statute  having  l>een  passed  in  1852.  By  the 
latest  statute,  all  industrial  societies  then  in  exist- 
ence were  entitled  to  be  registered,  free  of  expense, 
by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies.  Any  number 
of  persons  not  less  than  Beven  may  establish  such  s 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  laltour, 
trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
except  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  except* 
the  business  of  banking,  and  of  applying  the  profits 
for  any  purposes  allowed  by  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Acts.  The  rules  of  the  society  must  define  the  object, 
name,  and  place  of  office  of  the  society,  and  it  must 
in  all  cases  be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liability. 
The  rules  must  also  state  the  terms  of  admission 
of  members,  holding  of  meetings,  voting,  transfer- 
ability of  shares,  amlit  of  accounts,  investment  of 
capital,  mode  of  withdrawing  from  society,  claims 
of  executors,  application  of  profits,  and  appointment 
and  remuneration  of  managers  and  officers.  A  copy 
of  the  rules  must  be  delivered  to  every  person  who 
demands  them,  on  payment  of  one  ahdlmg.  No 
member's  interest  is  to  exceed  £200.  The  name  of 
the  society  is  to  be  painted  conspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  the  office,  and  put  on  all  bills  of  exchxnge, 
bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of 
credit,  aud  a  penalty  is  incurred  for  neglecting  t 
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requirements.  These  societies  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  friendly  societies  in  respect  of  the 
exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  income-tax — of 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  justices  of 
the  peace— of  compensation  to  members  unjustly 
excluded— of  the  power  of  justices  or  the  county 
courts  in  case  of  fraud,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  registrar.  Any  member  may  nominate  any 
person  into  whose  name  his  interest  in  the  society 
at  his  decease  shall  be  transferred,  but  the  society 
has  the  option  of  paying  to  such  nominee  the  fufi 
Talue  of  his  interest.  The  society  may  be  wound 
up  like  a  joint-stock  company  by  the  county  court 
of  the  district,  and  in  the  event  of  its  l>etng  wound 
up,  post  and  present  members  are  liable  to  contri- 
bute to  the  assets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debts  ;  but  no  past  meml>er  is  bound  to  contri- 
bute who  has  ceased  for  a  year  to  be  a  member,  or 
where  the  debt  was  contracted  after  he  left  the 
society,  or  unless  the  existing  inemln_*rs  are  unable 
to  satisfy  the  contributions  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts  ;  and  no  member  is  liable  to  pay  more  than  the 
amount,  if  any,  unjioid  on  the  shares  in  respect  of 
which  ho  is  liable  as  a  past  or  present  member. 
Every  person  or  member  having  an  interest  in  the 
funds  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  books  and  the  names 
of  the  members  at  all  reasonable  hours  at  the  office 
of  the  society.  A  general  statement  of  tfie  funds  of 
the  society,  shewing  the  assets  and  liabilities,  must 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  once  every  year,  and  every 
member  and  depositor  is  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  without  payment  a  copy  of  such  statement 
from  the  treasurer  or  secretary.  The  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  in  his  Report  (1862)  says  the  late 
'  !  of  1862  is  defective  in  some  particulars,  and 
one  will  be  shortly  required,  but  the  sub- 
of  the  law  will  doubtless  remain  as  above 
stated. 

INETRTIA  (Lat  'inactivity'),  a  term  expressive 
of  that  indifference  to  a  state  of  rest  or  motion 
which  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  and  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  a  body  in  motion  will 
continue  in  motion,  and  a  body  at  rr«t  will  remam  at 
rent,  unlesa  acted  ujwn  by  tome  external  force.  The 
latter  part  of  this  principle  Mas  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  repug- 
nance to  tnotiou,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  all 
matter ;  but  it  was  shewn  by  Galileo  that  the  former 
part  was  equally  true  and  general.  This  property 
of  matter  has  been  called  by  Kepler  vi$  inertia;. 

INESCU'TCHEON,  in  Heraldry,  a  single  shield 
borne  as  a  charge.  When  there  are  two  or  more, 
they  are  simply  called  escutcheons,  for  an  inus- 
cutcheon,  it  is  said,  must  always  occupy  the  fess 
point  of  the  shield.  An  inescutcheon  is  to  l>o  dis- 
tinguished from  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is 
not  a  charge,  but  a  separate  coat 

INFALLIBI  LITY,  in  Controversial  Theology, 
means  the  immunity  from  error,  in  all  that  regards 
faith  and  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  and,  at  least  as  regards  the  past, 
by  the  Greek  Church,  as  represented  in  the  decrees 
of  the  couucila  which  that  church  looks  upon  as 
ecumenical.  The  latter  claim,  however,  which  does 
not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual  exemp- 
tion from  error  up  to  the  present  time,  differs 
widely  from  that  of  infallibility,  as  put  forward  by 
the  Roman  Church,  which  involves  not  alone  an 
actual  historical  immunity  from  error,  but  also 
such  a  positive  and  abiding  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  error,  and  guide  and  direct  in 
the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth.  The 
infallibility  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  is  thus 

first  (Matt 


xvl  18),  in  virtue  of  which  the  church  nevw 
can  receive  or  rml>racc  any  erroneous  doctrine,  m» 
matter  by  whom  proposed ;  the  second,  in  virtue 
of  which  she  is  charged  with  the  function  (Mate 
xxviii  19;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Ephes.  iv.  11—16)  ot 
permanently  teaching  to  the  world  the  essential 
truths  of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
error,  and  of  authoritatively  deciding  every  con- 
troversy by  which  the  oneness  of  belief  among  the 
faithful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  regard  this 
gift  as  a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  authority  in  matters  of  faith  with  which  they 
believe  the  church  to  be  invested,  and  which,  if  not 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  such  infallible  assistance, 
would  be  but  a  false  light,  and  an  attractive  but 
dangerous  instrument  of  delusion. 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimed  by  the 
Roman  Church.  Two  very  imjtortant  and  practical 
questions,  however,  arise  regarding  it,  ooth  of 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy 
even  among  Catholics  themselves ;  viz.,  as  to  the 
subject,  that  is,  the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  infalli- 
bility, and  as  to  the  object,  that  is,  the  matters  to 
which  it  extends. 

As  to  the  first,  all  Catholics  are  agreed  in 
believing  that  the  body  of  bishops^  morally  shak- 
ing, throughout  tfie  church,  acting  in  common  with 
the  pope,  constitute  the  most  perfect  organ  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  ;  and  hence,  that  when 
they  unite  in  any  way,  whether  as  assembled  in  a 
general  council  or  by  any  joint  action,  though 
separated  in  place,  their  judgment  is  infallible. 
Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  be  addressed  officially  by 
the  i»ope  to  the  whole  church,  aud  be  either  expressly 
confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  bisho|«,  this 
decree  is  held  to  be  infallible.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
doctrinal  decree,  emanating  in  the  first  instance 
even  from  a  local  couuciL,  as  that  of  a  national  or 
even  a  provincial  church,  should  be  universally 
accepted  by  the  ]>opc  and  the  bishops,  that  decreo 
also  is  held  to  be  infallible.  In  a  word,  wherever 
there  is  found  the  united  judgment  of  the  poi>e  and 
the  bishojw,  all  agree  in  accepting  it  as  the  infallible 
judgment  of  the  church.  But  should  the  pope 
alone  judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arises  the  well 
known  dispute  of  the  Gallican  and  ultramontane 
divines ;  tfie  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying, 
the  papal  judgment  to  be  infallible.  See  Papacy. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  all  alike  are 
agreed  in  holding,  whatever  may  he  their  several 
opinions  as  to  the  objective  infallibility  of  the 
separate  papal  judgment,  that  it  cannot  be,  at  all 
events,  binding  a*  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  so 
long  as  it  shall  not  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
body  of  tho  bishops. 

On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of 
infallibility  extends,  Catholics  are  agreed  in  one 
principle,  that  it  embraces  all  those  subjects,  and 
those  only,  which  are  necessary  fur  the  maintenance 
of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hence,  presupposing 
divine  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it  embraces 
all  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all  subjects 
of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  to  preclude 
the  introduction,  by  authority  of  the  church,  of 
any  discipline  which  should  be  injurious  to  faith 
or  to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact,  or 
abstract  opinions  unconnected  with  religion.  On 
this  point,  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed.  But  s 
very  celebrated  dispute  arose  in  the  17th  c,  on 
occasion  of  the  Awju«tinut  of  Jansenius,  as  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  in  nidging  of  books, 
out  of  which  originated  the  well-known  Jauseuiat 

|  distinction  of  law  and  of  fact.  See  Jansenism. 
On  this  subject,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 

I  all  Catholics  are  now  agreed  in  recognising  as  s 
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necessary  condition  to  the  effective  infallibility,  that 
it  should  extend  to  the  judgments  ujiou  Inxiks  so 
far  as  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  contained 
therein  may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  sound  faith 
oi  morality. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  Roman  Catholics  derive  from  texts 
of  Script ivre,  are  set  aside  by  Protestants  on  the 
ground  that  these  texts  only  teach  the  permanence 
of  the  church  and  the  continuance  of  God's  grace 
towards  it  (as  Matt  xvi.  18;  Matt  xxviii.  19,20; 
ftc),  and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  special 
subject  of  infallibility. — It  is  common  also  for 
Protestants  to  urge,  that  on  the  supination  of 
infallibility  and  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  as  commonly  declared  by  Roman 
Catholics,  there  can  be  no  value  in  any  argument 
from  Scripture ;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  by  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  is  involved 
in  the  sophism  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  -  It  is  some- 
times added,  that  if  God's  word  needs  an  inter- 
preter to  make  it  a  safe  rule  of  faith,  man's  word 
may  well  be  supposed  equally  difficult  to  compre- 
hend.— And  the  notion  of  infallibility,  with  the 
whole  system  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part, 
is  protested  against  as  contrary  to  the  rational 
nature  of  man,  and  to  that  personal  relatiou  and 
responsibility  to  God  which  are  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  religion. — Something  is  also  made,  in  argu- 
ment, of  the  difficulty  which  the  advocates  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  have  found  in  agreeing  as 
to  where  it  is  lodged. 

INFA'MED,  or  DEFAMED,  in  Heraldry,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  which  has 
lost  its  tad,  the  loss  being  8ur>|K>sed  to  disgrace  or 
defame  it  Drfamed  looking  oacturardi  occurs  in 
ancient  blazon  for  conuter-rampant  regardant,  the 
lion  being  supposed  to  be  flying  from  an  enemy. 

I'NFAMOUS.  Infamy  was,  in  {mint  of  law, 
formerly  a  ground  for  rejecting  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  but  now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  subject  to 
comment  and  to  state  what  he  can  say  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

INFAMOUS  BEHAVIOUR,  DISCHARGE 
WITH  INFAMY,  terms  in  use  in  the  military  and 
naval  codes  to  designate  conduct  (and  its  penalty) 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  discipline,  but  is  also 
disgraceful  in  a  social  sense.  As  infamous  behaviour, 
have  been  always  classed  in  all  countries  desertiou 
of  colours  on  the  held  of  battle,  failure  to  attempt 
to  succour  comrades  in  danger,  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
and  other  crimes  which  are  greatly  subversive  of 
morality.  If  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  any  of  these 
crimes  by  a  court-martial,  and  not  sentenced  to 
death,  the  sentence  is  ortUnarily  discharge-— or  dis- 
missal—with ignominy  or  infamy.  So  severe  an 
enactment  adds  to  the  force  of  the  penalty,  and 
stigmatises  the  offender  for  life  as  a  disgrace  to  his 
country  and  his  cloth. 

INFANT,  in  English  Law,  means  every  male  and 
female  under  the  ago  of  21.  As  a  general  rule,  an 
infant  cannot  enter  into  contracts ;  at  all  events,  they 
are  not  binding  except  at  his  or  her  option.  But  a 
contract  for  necessaries  is  always  binding,  and  an 
infant  may  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  these, 
like  other  persons.  The  father,  or,  after  his  death, 
the  mother,  of  an  infant  can  in  general  only  be 
bound  for  an  infant's  debts  where  some  express  or 
implied  contract  to  pay  for  these  can  be  made  out ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  wie  infant  living  in  the  same 
house  u  not  always  sufficient  to  imply  liability, 
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though  it  is  generally  an  element  for  the  jury.  If 
an  infant  enter  into  trade,  he  is  nevertheless  only 
bound  by  lus  contracts  at  his  option.  But  in  all 
cases,  if  the  infant,  on  coming  of  age,  ratify  the 
contract,  theu  it  is  binding  on  him. 

An  infant  in  Englaud  generally  requires  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to  marry,  though 
it  is  more  correct  to  say,  that  if  he  misrepresent  in 
the  preliminary  formalities  that  he  is  of  ag«,  he 
may  be  indicted  for  perjury,  but  nevertheless  the 
marriage  will  be  good,  anil  cannot  be  annulled  An 
infant  cannot  make  a  will  cither  of  his  real  or 

Cersonal  estate.    He  can  only  sue  in  a  court  of  law 
y  a  near  friend  or  nrodtein  ami,  who  is  his  father  if 
alive,  or  any  other  fricud. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  law  of  England  on  this  subject  The  term 
infant  is  not  used  at  all  in  a  technical  sense.  All 
persons,  if  male,  are  in  legal  strictness  called  pupils 
till  14,  and  if  female,  till  12  ;  and  from  14  or  12  to 
21,  they  arc  technically  called  minor*.  In  general, 
the  contracts  of  a  pupil  are  absolutely  void,  and 
he  is  under  the  care  of  tutors,  who  are  either  his 
parents,  or  others  appointed  by  the  court  A  minor, 
on  the  other  baud,  may  enter  into  contracts,  but  if 
they  are  to  his  lesion  or  prejudice,  he  can  reduce 
or  set  them  aside  any  time  within  four  years  after 
majority.  Moreover,  if  a  minor  go  into  trail e,  his 
contracts  bind  him,  as  they  do  other  |tersoos. 
Further,  a  minor  can  make  a  will  or  testament 
oixratiug  on  his  movable  estate,  though  he  cannot 
alienate  his  heritable  estite  in  like  manner.  The 
four  years  which  arc  allowed  to  him  after  majority 
to  consider  whether  he  will  set  aside  contracts  ore 
called  quadriennium  utile  ;  and  if  he  can  prove  legion, 
he  is  in  that  period  entitled  to  restitution.  In 
Scotland,  also,  a  minor  may  marry  as  freely  as  if 
he  were  a  major,  and.  indeed,  he  is  in  general  his 
owu  master,  or  sui  jitri*,  at  the  age  of  14  (as  a 
female  is  at  the  age  of  12) ;  whereas  in  England  he 
would  be  liable  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  to 
control  his  person  till  he  attained  21. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Oberliu  (q.  v.).  the  pastor 
of  Wuldhach,  in  France,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  infant  Bchools.  He  appointed  female* 
in  his  own  parish  to  assemble  the  httle  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  six,  his  object  beinfl 
to  interest  them  by  conversation,  pictures,  and 
maps,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  sew. 
The  first  infant  school  attempted  in  this  country 
was  in  connection  with  Robert  Owen's  s<>cialUtio 
establishment  in  Scotland ;  it  was  taught  by  Jainet 
Buchannu.  In  1819,  through  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  an  infant  school 
was  set  on  foot  in  London.  One  of  the  first 
teachers  was  Wilderspin,  whoso  labours  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  infant  schools  are  well  kuowo. 
His  methods,  liascd  on  the  Pestalozziun  system,  were 
further  matured  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society,  founded  in  1836.  This  society,  by 
training  teachers  aud  instituting  model  infant  and 
juvenile  schools,  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
pro)Migate  the  infant  school  system. 

Infant  schools  are  not  yet  very  numerous  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Tweed ;  but  they  have  certainly 
been  more  extensively  encouraged  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom.  Two 
causes  have  operated  to  prevent  their  more  rapid 
increase — the  want  of  means,  it  being  necessary  to 
devote  to  juvenile  schools  the  money  which  can  be 
collected  for  educational  objects ;  and  the  defects 
which  have  hung  about  the  system,  and  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Too  much  has  frequently  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruct!' a  In 
Germany,  under  the  names  of  Kltiidindi.**ekv'r% 
and  Kindtry&rten,  infant  schools  are  uuiu-i.  us  la 
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France,  under  the  name  of  '  Asylums,'  they  are  very 
widespread. 

Infant  schools,  like  other  seminaries  which  are 
not  purely  professional  in  their  aim*,  ought  to  keep 
in  view  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
api«al  to  its  different  faculties  in  turn.  But  while 
the  intellect,  the  moral  nature,  aud  the  imagination 
ought  to  receive  their  proj>er  food,  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  contradict  the  laws  of  nature  when 
we  omit  an  element  more  powerful  and  exacting 
than  any  of  these ;  we  meau  the  physical,  aud  that 
love  of  play,  fun,  and  nonsense  which  is  connected 
with  it,  aud  which  is  peculiar  to  infancy,  aud  not 
unbecoming  even  the  gravity  of  manhood.  By 
marching,  exercises,  toys,  and,  aWve  all,  l>y  the  judi- 
cious use  of  a  large  open  playground,  full  provision 
should  he  made  for  the  miihcular  restlessness  of 
children,  and  for  their  love  of  play.  The  room  in 
w  hit  h  they  are  collected  should  lie  little  more  than 
a  well -ordered,  covered  playground.  lu  the  pity- 
ground,  whether  ojien  or  covered,  order,  obedience, 
kindness,  consideration,  civility,  cleanliness,  good- 
tem|>er,  are  t<>  lie  taught,  aud  the  mitral  objects  of 
the  infant  school  attained.  Play,  and  the  moral 
training  which  may  be  connected  with  it,  should 
be  the  leading  ideas  of  the  place,  and  to  these 
everything  else  should  be  subordinated.  Next  to 
this,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  infant  has 
to  be  considered,  its  future  anticipated,  and  the 
dements  of  reading  taught,  but  with  the  help 
of  such  methods  aud  books  as  call  for  the  mini- 
mum of  mental  exertion.  An  infant  school  which 
has  cultivated  the  moral  nature  of  its  children 
through  games  and  exercises,  and  has  taught  thorn 
to  read  easy  monosyllabic  sentences  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  six,  has  accomplished  its  work 
well  At  the  same  time,  other  means  of  awakening 
interest  aud  intelligence  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  but  under  this  restriction,  that,  if  they 
fail  to  call  forth  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
attention,  either  through  the  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  to  present  them  in  an  attractive 
form,  or  through  some  defect  in  the  apparatus 
at  the  command  of  the  mistress,  they  should  at 
once  l»e  given  up.  We  refer  to  songs  of  a  moral 
or  narrative  kind— rhymes  and  nurscrv  jingles — 
descriptions  of  objects  and  pictures  by  the  children 
under  the  teacher's  guidance  (object-lessons)— the 
concealed  purpose  being  to  cultivate  the  jierceptive 
faculties  of  form,  colour,  number,  size,  &c. — and 
les-tous  in  arithmetic  on  a  ball- f none.  Then,  again, 
the  teacher  may  collect  the  children  around  her 
anil  read  to  them  fairy  tales  and  simple  stories  of 
incident  and  the  affections.  All  this  may  be,  and 
actually  is  attained ;  but  the  qualifications  in  the 
teacher  for  the  attainment  of  them  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  80  far  as  these  qualifications  are  of  a 
moral  or  imaginative  kind,  they  are  natural  endow- 
ments ;  but  they  may  receive  enlightenment  and 
direction  by  a  judicious  system  of  training.  In  the 
first  He[x>rt  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society,  it  is  truly  said,  'that  few  situations  in 
life  require  so  much  discretion,  so  much  energy, 
•o  nnu-h  tenderness,  so  much  self-control  and  love, 
as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes.'  Without  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  possesses  these  qualifications, 
especially  the  last-named,  no  woman  should  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  career  of  an  infant-school 
mistress. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  considered — 
whether  infant  schools  are  desirable  at  all,  and 
whether  the  family  hearth,  and  the  fields,  or  the 
streets,  do  not  constitute  the  l*?st,  because  nature's 
infant  school.  Were  society  in  a  normal  and 
heal t by  condition,  the  answer  to  this  question  would 
be,  that  Infant  schools  are  hurtful  even  at  the  best, 


and  that,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  chances  of 
their  being  badly  conducted,  they  may  be  generally 
deuouueed  as  a  public  nuisance.  But  we  are  not  in 
a  normal  state  ;  and  while  infant  schools  proper  are, 
perhaps,  suiierfiuous  in  rural  jiariahes,  they  are  in 
populous  places  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  if  not  a 
necessity. 

INFANTE  (from  the  Lat  infant,  an  infant),  the 
title  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  the  corresjionaing  title  of  Infanta 
l>eiug  given  to  the  princesses.  Since  the  14th  c, 
however,  the  heir-apjtareut  to  the  throne  in  Spain 
has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  heir- 
apjwm-nt  in  Portugal,  untd  the  separation  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother-country,  bore  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Brazil.  The  {icrsoiial  domain  of  an  Infante  or 
Infanta  is  called  the  Infmtado,  and  this  has  come 
to  be  the  name  of  a  district  which  was  made  a 
dukedom  in  1475. 

INFA'NTICIDE,  theactor  practice  of  murdering 
infants,  which  is  abhorrent  to  modern  civilisation, 
was  common  in  ancient  times,  and  now  prevails 
among  many  barbarous  nations.  It  prevailed  in 
I  Greece  and  Home,  and  (such  is  the  force  of  custom) 
I  found  defenders  in  Plato  ami  Aristotle  !  The  latter, 
\  in  lus  Politic*,  says  the  law  should  forbid  the  nurtur- 
,  ing  of  the  maimed,  and  where  a  check  to  t<opuhv 
[  tiou  is  required,  abortion  should  be  produced  before 
I  the  quxkeuiug  of  the  infant  Iu  Sparta,  we  are 
'  informed  that  the  law  directed,  when  a  child  was 
born,  the  father  was  to  carry  it  to  an  appointed 
place,  to  lie  inspected  by  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity. If  they  perceived  that  its  limlw  were 
straight,  and  its  look  was  wholesome,  they  returned 
it  to  its  parent*  to  be  educated;  otherwise,  it 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mouutaiu  Taygetus ;  and  it  was  said  this  law  had 
a  wholesome  effect,  for  it  made  women  with  chdd 
very  careful  as  to  their  eating,  drinking,  and  exer- 
cise, and  hence  they  proved  excellent  nurses.  In  the 
other  Grecian  republics,  a  simUar  disregard  of  the 
life  of  sickly  infants  was  shewn.  With  regard  to 
the  practice  among  the  Bonians,  little  definite 
information  exists,  though  learned  authors  discuss 
it  at  great  length.  It  seems  certain  that  it  lay 
with  tbe  Homan  father  to  say  whether  his  child 
should  be  jiermitted  to  live  or  not  The  exposition 
of  infants,  indeed,  was  the  rule,  rather  than  tho 
exception,  in  most  countries  iu  old  times.  Among 
the  Norwe,  the  child's  life  always  hung  in  tho 
balance  till  the  father  handed  it  to  the  nurse  to  be 
reared ;  if,  on  account  of  its  being  weak,  or  a 
daughter,  he  disapproved  of  its  Jiving,  it  was  exposed 
to  die  by  wild  beasts  or  the  weather.  In  modern 
times,  the  practice  is  cruelly  common  among  certain 
peoples.  Chdd-murdcr  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Among  the  Pijians,  it  is  a  system.  A  recent 
authority  says,  that  in  Vanua  Levu  in  some  parts, 
'  the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two-thirds 
than  a  half.'  Among  the  Hindus,  the  practice  of 
destroying  children,  esj>ecially  females,  prevailed 
frightfully,  till  it  was  checked  in  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley's  rule.  The  Bajputs,  it  is 
said,  destroy  all  female  children  but  the  hrst-bora 
— a  peculiar  custom,  due  to  its  being  a  point  of 
honour  with  a  Rajput  to  nearly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriage  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter, 
so  that  be  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than 
one.  The  Mohammedans  were  inclined  to  the 
same  practice,  but  effected  their  object  chiefly 
by  means  of  abortion.  In  New  Holland,  the 
native  women  think  nothing  of  destroying,  by 
I  compression,  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  the 
I  trouble  of  rearing  it  alive.   In  China,  infanticide 
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W  supposed  to  be  common,  the  chief  cause  being 
■aid  to  be  the  right  of  periodically  repudiating  their 
wive*,  which  is  possessed  by  Chinamen.  Some 
statistics,  recently  published  in  the  E*perance  of 
Nancy,  indicate  the  fearful  extent  to  which  life  is 
lost  through  this  practice  prevailing  in  so  vast  a 
population  as  that  of  China.  In  all  the  cases  above 
dted,  it  may  be  assumed  there  was  no  feeling  of 
infanticide  being  wrong  or  criminal.  In  some,  it  was 
owiug  to  religious  feeling  of  a  perverted  kind ;  in 
some,  to  the  difficulty  of  living ;  but  in  many,  as 
among  the  Fijians,  it  would  appear  that  the  mother 
killed  her  child  often  from  whim,  anger,  or  indolence. 

Modern  civilisation  deals  very  differently  with 
the  subject  of  infanticide,  for  one  of  its  maxims  is 
that  human  life,  from  its  iirst  to  its  last  hour,  is 
sacred,  and  whoever  wilfully  puts  an  end  to  it  is 
a  murderer,  or  a  criminal  of  the  same  category. 
Instead  of  eucouraging  the  destruction  of  life, 
modern  civilisation  aWuuds  in  every  kind  of 
machiiu-ry  for  preserving  it,  however  unsuccessful 
the  attempt.  The  chief  cause  which  uow  leads  to 
infanticide  is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  operates 
only  in  the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate  The 
parents  often  incur  the  rink  of  committing  the 
crime  of  murder,  to  avoid  social  disgrace.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  checks 
put  by  the  law  ou  the  tendency  to  infanticide,  the 
law  of  Bastardy  (n.  v.),  the  practice  of  instituting 
Foundling  Hospitals  (q.  v.),  and  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  punishments  attending  any  attempt  more  or 
less  direct  to  destroy  the  child  either  U'fore  or  after 
birth,  require  to  be  taken  into  account 

The  criminal  law  deals  with*  the  cognate  offences 
which  make  up  infanticide  in  the  following  manner, 
whether  the  child  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  As 
regards  the  procuring  of  aliortion,  every  woman  who 
takes  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  uses  instru- 
ments or  other  means  to  procure  ncr  miscarriage, 
is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  not  less  than  three  years ;  and  so  is 
any  person  who  administers  poison  or  uses  instru- 
ments upon  the  woman  with  such  intent.  Whoever 
supplies  drugs,  poison,  or  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  three  years.  The  concealment 
of  birth  is  also  made  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever, 
after  a  child  is  born,  by  any  secret  disposition  of 
the  body,  endeavours  to  conceal  its  birth,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  This  is  the  offence  which,  iierhaps,  is 
most  frequently  committed,  or  at  least  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  in  such  cases,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  is  frequently  foiled  by  the 
secret  sympathy  shewn  towards  the  mother,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,  or 
otherwise  wronged.  The  existence  of  this  offence 
shews  the  necessity  which  every  woman  likely  to 
become  a  mother  labours  tinder  of  making  public 
her  fdtuation  to  some  extent.  As  the  destruction 
of  children  may  be  effected  by  the  negative  fact  of 
not  supplying  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  by  the 
positive  act  of  wounding  or  ill-treating,  the  refusal 
or  neglect  of  a  pareut  or  other  person  who  is  bound 
by  law  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  child,  and 
neglects  to  do  so,  thereby  causing  its  death,  amounts 
either  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  unlawful  abandoning 
or  exposure  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  whereby  the  life  and  health  of  the  child  are 
endangered,  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with 
threo  years'  penal  servitude.  Where  a  person  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  very  young  child,  it 
is  essential  to  prove  that  the  child  was  in  life.  The 
fast  of  this  is  not  that  it  breathed,  or  had  an  inde- 


pendent  circulation  after  it  was  sejiarated  from  the 
mother,  but  it  is  enough  that  the  child  was  fullr 
born ;  hence,  if  a  man  strike  a  woman  with  child, 
I  so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  chUd,  he  is  neither 
|  guilty  of  murder  nor  of  manslaughter  of  the  child. 
The  judges  of  England,  in  1848,  had  to  deliberately 
consider  whether  though  a  child  was  still  attached 
to  the  navel-string,  the  killing  of  it  was  murder, 
and  they  held  that  it  was.  In  all  cas*s  of  the 
mitrder  of  infants,  the  question  whether  the  child 
was  fully  born,  and  so  the  subject  of  murder,  is 
generally  one  of  medical  jurisprudence,  upon  which 
medical  skill  is  needed  to  throw  light,  and  medical 
men  have  certain  well-known  tests  for  ascertaining 
this  important  fact  The  above  offenceB  in  reference 
to  infanticide  are  punished  in  a  similar  manner  '.t 
Scotland 

One  of  the  coroners  in  London  recently  stated 
that  an  inquest  is  held  daily  upon  the  (todies  of 
children  destroyed  through  the  design,  the  neglect, 
the  ignorance,  or  the  mental  infirmity  of  the 
mothers.  Even  when  the  act  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  crime,  its  enormity  is  generally  greatlv  lessened 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  by  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  condition  and  moral  disturbance  of  the 
parent.  Where  puerperal  insanity  supervenes,  the 
infant  is  often  sacrificed  during  the  despair  or 
violence  of  the  mother;  but  even  where  there  ii 
no  motive  discoverable,  no  delusion,  no  explanation 
afforded,  no  outraged  feeling  or  fury,  there  has  been 
observed  a  morbid  disposition  to  kill  the  newly 
born.  This  disposition  is  observed  in  certain  of  the 
lower  animals ;  it  has  appeared  epidemically.  After 
the  murder  ]»erpetrated  by  C.  Cornier,  five  similar 
atrocities  were  noticed.  (Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne, 
Indian  Infanticide,  1857.) 

I'NFANTRY,  the  foot-soldiers  of  an  army. 
Among  semi-barbarous  nations,  fighting  on  foot  has 
always  been  considered  less  advantageous  than 
fighting  on  horseback  or  in  chariots ;  but  as  war  has 
become  a  science,  the  principal  strength  of  armies 
is  fouud  to  lie  iu  their  infantry.  See  Aksuks, 
Tactics,  War,  Sic 

INFE'CTION  is  distinguished  from  Contagion 
(q.  v.)  by  some  medical  writers,  who  would  restrict 
the  latter  word  to  the  cases  in  which  there  must  be 
contact  of  the  healthy  iK-rson  with  a  patient,  whUe 
they  apply  the  term  iiytctiout  to  diseases  which  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere.  The  distinction  is 
unimportant 

INFE'CTIOUS  DISORDERS  in  cattle  bars 
been  made  the  subject  of  sj>ecial  enactment,  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  calamities  arising 
from  the  spread  of  disease  in  so  inqtortaiit  an  article 
of  food,  f  hough  passed  for  a  temjx>rary  period, 
the  act  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  1<>7.  has  been  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  probably  he  ultimately 
declared  permanent  The  statute  gives  powrr  to 
the  police  to  seize  any  sheep  or  lambs  ex|K«cd  in 
any  market  which  are  infected  or  labouring  under 
a  disease  called  the  sheep-pox,  or  varioLi  orwio. 
The  parties  who  so  expose  them  are  liable  to 
iwnalties,  and  the  cattle  may  be  destroyed  ;  so  if 
any  person  depasture  diseased  sheep  on  commons, 
woods,  forests,  waste  lands,  open  fields,  or  the 
roadside. 

INFETTMENT,  or  SASTNE,  a  Scotch  law-term, 
used  to  denote  the  symliolical  giving  ixissfssito  of 
land,  which  was  the  completion  of  the  title,  the  mere 
conveyance  not  being  enough.  The  instrument  of 
sasino  was  the  notarial  instrument  embodying  the 
fact  of  infeftment  But  now  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  formality  is  unnecessary,  it  being  sufficient 
to  register  a  conveyance  in  the  register  of  awnes 
in  Scotland.  In  England,  there  is  no  similar  register 
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for  deeds,  and  the  title  is  complete  when  the  con- 
veyance is  executed  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 
In  Scotland,  an  infeftment  in  security  is  a  temfHirary, 
infeftment  to  secure  payment  of  some  debt ;  and  an 
infeftment  of  relief  is  a  similar  security  to  relieve  a 
cautioner. 

I'N  FINITE.  This  word  is  the  source  of  much 
controversy  and  difference  of  opinion.  Some  hold 
that  there  corresponds  to  Infinity  a  distinct  notion, 
which  wo  are  entitled  to  entertain  and  reason  about, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  we  discuss  measured 
intervals,  as  a  yard  or  mile  ;  while  others  maintain 
that  the  word  is  a  name  for  a  mere  negative.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that '  the  Infinite 
anil  the  Absolute  are  only  the  names  for  two  counter- 
imbecilities  of  the  human  mind,  transmuted  into 
properties  of  the  nature  of  things— of  two  subjective 
negatives  converted  into  objective  affirmatives' 
[LUtcwufiont,  p.  21).  And  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  holds  a 
similar  view.  It  had  also  been  maintained  by  Locke 
that  we  have  no  positive  idea  of  the  infinite,  that  it 
was  only  the  negative  of  an  end  or  termination 
(E*#iy  on  the  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  17). 

The  notion  of  the  infinite  has,  indeed,  been  I 
admitted  into  mathematical  reasoning,  a  circum-  | 
stance  that  would  seem  to  imply  that  we  could  use 
it  with  exactness,  and,  consequently,  it  could  not 
be  altogether  an  incompetence  or  imbecility  of  the 
understanding.  It  apitears,  however,  that  mathe- 
maticians use  the  word  under  peculiar  restrictions. 
They  employ  it  in  the  two  extremes  of  the  infinitely 
great  and  the  infinitely  little.  *If  we  see  a  con- 
clusion, which  we  can  nearly  attain  by  the  use  of  a 
large  magnitude,  more  nearly  by  the  use  of  a  larger, 
aim  so  on  without  limit,  that  is  to  say,  as  nearly  as 
we  please,  if  we  may  use  a  magnitude  as  large  as  we 
please,  but  which  is  never  absolutely  attained  by 
any  magnitude  however  great,  then  such  conclusion 
may  be  said,  for  abbreviation,  to  be  alwolutely  true 
when  the  magnitude  is  infinite'  {Penny  C>jc,  art. 
'  Infinite ').  The  very  same  statement  might  be  made 
regarding  the  infinitely  small,  which  is  represented 
in  mathematics  by  the  symbol  for  nothing,  although 
it  is  not  the  same  as  nothing  in  the  strictest  sense, 
namely,  the  nothing  caused  by  subtracting  a  quan- 
tity from  itself,  as  two  from  two.  It  is  nothing  in 
this  sense,  that  if  added  to  a  finite  quantity,  as 
10,  it  produces  no  augmentation  that  can  lie  made 
use  of ;  the  quantity  for  all  purposes  remains  the 
same.  The  machinery  of  infinite  quantities  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  operations  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  is  introduced  in  order  to  compare  two 
things  naturally  incommensurate.  Thus,  in  esti* 
mating  the  area  of  a  curved  surface,  such  as  a  circle, 
in  straight-lined  spaces,  such  as  square  inches, 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  sort  of  fiction, 
namely,  by  supposing  the  circle  to  l>e  inscribed 
by  a  right-lined  figure  or  polygon,  of  such  a  very 
great  number  of  sides  that  they  coincide  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  with  the  curved  circumfer- 
ence The  coincidence  can  never  be  perfect;  but 
by  imagining  the  sides  to  be  smaller  and  smaller, 
and,  consequently,  more  and  more  numerous,  the 
difference  between  the  polygon  and  the  circle  may 
become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  or,  as  it 
<iay  b*>  said,  infinitely  little,  in  fact,  as  good  aa 
nothing,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  ono 
will  stand  for  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  other. 
This  device  for  overcoming  the  natural  incommen- 
surability of  straight  and  curved,  and  of  number 
and  motion,  is  tho  real  occasion  of  the  mathe- 
matical use  of  the  term  in  question.  Nor  does  it 
give  any  foundation  for  the  view  that  would  regard 
the  infinite  as  a  positive  conception  of  the  mind, 
which  we  may  apply  to  objects  with  a  conscious 
meaning. 


This  will  l>e  more  apparent  when  we  attend  to  tho 
difference  between  two  classes  of  negative  notions. 
The  first  class  includes  those  whoso  negative  bring* 
something  positive  ;  thus,  not  hot,  brings  before 
us  a  positive  experience,  namely,  cold ;  not  white, 
according  to  what  is  intended,  turns  up  either  black 
or  .ill  other  colours,  which  are  to  us  as  much  a 
positive,  or  real,  conception  as  white.  Unjust,  or 
not  just,  is  the  name  for  a  distinct  class  of  really 
existing  actions,  in  contrast  to  the  class  named 
just  actions.  All  notions,  such  as  these,  which  have 
for  opposites  really  existing  things,  are  real  and 
genuine  notions  of  the  mind ;  they  are  conceivable 
by  us  to  the  full  extent  that  we  are  capable  of  con* 
ceiving  anything  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  highest 
test  of  genuineness,  reality,  and  conceivability,  is 
the  existence  of  a  negative,  which  is  also  real  and 
positive.  Body  or  mutter  is  a  real  conception  by 
being  opposed  to  space;  the  one  resists  our  move* 
ments,  and  the  other  permits  them.  Body  and  space 
together  make  the  extended  universe,  the  world 
of  externality,  or  objective  existence;  which  has 
a  distinct  meaning  by  contrast  to  tho  inextended 
mind,  of  the  subject  universe.  But  existence,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  real  conception,  because  wc  have 
nothing  to  oppose  it  to ;  non-existence  is  not  a 
real  opj*wite,  like  space  to  body,  or  mind  to  exten- 
sion ;  it  is  only  a  formal  or  verbal  opposite,  made 
up  by  using  tho  word  for  negation  to  a  case  that 
does  not  admit  of  the  operation.  Non-existence 
is  total  annihilation,  which,  of  course,  we  cannot 
conceive,  as  wo  do  cold  or  black,  in  their  opposition 
to  hot  and  white.  This  being  so,  we  have  nothing 
to  affirm  respecting  existence  as  expressing  the 
absolute  totality  of  things.   See  Extension. 

Now,  to  which  class  of  notions  docs  infinite  belong? 
Is  it  a  real  opposite  to  the  finite,  like  cold  to  heat, 
or  a  verbal  and  formal  opposite,  like  non- existence? 
Finite  means  what  has  a  boundary  or  termina- 
tion, and  applies  strictly  to  body,  which  is  always 
conceived  by  us  as  bounded  and  terminating  in 
space.  The  bounded  is,  in  fact,  body  (or  some 
analogy  of  body,  as  when  we  fancy  an  enclosure 
which  we  do  not  actually  construct) ;  the  absence 
of  bounds  is  free  space,  which  is  a  real  conception. 
It  means  scope  for  movement,  freedom  from 
obstruction,  and  its  opposite  is  some  inert  matter, 
standing  in  our  way,  to  prevent  further  movement. 
The  unbounded  is  thus  another  name  for  space ; 
and  when  we  arrive  at  a  space  with  no  further 
prospect  of  obstruction,  we  may  call  that  a  bound- 
less space,  but  the  only  meaning  we  have  thereby 
is  a  Bpaco  which  no  longer  contains  material 
obstruction.  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  end 
of  space.  Our  whole  experience  furnishes  no  other 
contrast  except  tK-se  two,  space  and  body,  and 
where  the  one  ends,  the  mind  must  conceive  the 
other.  We  may  conceive  the  not-extended,  it  is 
true,  by  passing  to  the  subject  mind,  with  its  feel, 
ings  and  volitions  ;  but  within  the  sphere  of  the 
extended,  we  have  no  choice  but  between  space 
and  body.  We  cannot  conceive  the  end  of  space 
otherwise  than  by  the  beginning  of  resistance  ;  any- 
thing else  (not  being  the  subject  mind)  would  be 
non-existence,  or  annihilation. 

The  infinite  may  thus  be  the  name  for  an  abbre- 
viation in  mathematics,  but  as  a  real  notion  of  the 
mind,  it  merely  expresses  our  inability  to  pass 
beyond  the  region  of  our  experience  of  matter  and 
space. 

INFINITESIMAL   CALCULUS.  See 

Calculus. 

INFI'NITIVR   See  Verb. 

INFLAMMATION  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  msrbid  processes  that  fall  under  the  notice 
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trf  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  most  obvious 
symptoms  or  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it 
attacks  an  external  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  redness, 
heat,  ami  swelling,  or,  in  the  words  of  i'elsus, '  rulwr 
et  tumor  cum  calore  et  dolore.*  The  general  char- 
acters of  the  process  will  \x>  best  understood  by  an 
assumed  case.  If  a  healthy  man  gets  a  splinter  of 
wood  or,  any  other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any 
fleshy  part,  he  begins  to  experience  pain  at  the  part, 
and  this  U  soon  succeeded  by  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
finn  and  extremely  tender  swelling  at  and  around 
the  spot,  and  a  sense  of  abnormal  heat.  These 
purely  local  symptoms  are  succeeded,  if  the  inflam- 
mation reach  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  by  a 
general  derangement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  to  which  various  names,  such  as  consti- 
tutional disturlwnoe,  symptomatic  or  inflammatory 
fever,  pyrexia,  have  been  applied.     If  the 

foreign  body  is  extracted,  the  probability  is  that 
all  these  symptoms  will  gradually  abate  until  the 
part  at  length  regains  its  natural  appearance  and 
sensations.  In  this  case,  the  inflammation  is  said  to 
terminate  by  retohitinn,  and  this  in  the  most  favour- 
able m<>de  of  termination.  If,  however,  the  cause 
of  irritation  is  not  removed,  or  if  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  process  exceed  a  certain  point, "the 
following  phenomena  occur :  the  swelling  assumes 
a  more  projecting  or  pointed  form,  the  part  becomes 
softer,  and  the  skin  at  its  centre,  which  is  usually 
the  most  projecting  part,  becomes  whiter.  There  is 
a  sensation  of  throbbing  pain,  and  if  the  skin  be  not 
divided  by  the  knife,  it  finally  breaks,  and  a  yellow, 
creaui-like  fluid,  known  as  Pus  (q.  v.),  escaj*?*,  after 
which  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  This  termina- 
tion is  known  as  «tt]*puration. 

If  the  original  injury  was  very  severe,  and  the 
inflammation  intense,  there  may  be  actual  death 
of  the  part  affected.  In  that  case,  the  red  colour  of 
the  skin  becomes  purple  or  greenish  b'aek_  the  pain 
ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  dead  and  putrid.  This 
is  mortification.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
this  dead  ]»rt,  which  is  called  a  nUmijh,  spon- 
taneously 8C]>a  rates  from  the  adjacent  living  parts 
by  a  vital  process  known  as  Ulceration  (q.  v.),  and 
the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed  gradually  fills  up 
and  heals. 

The  pain  may  vary  from  mere  discomfort  to 
intense  agony.  There  is  usually  most  pain  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  tension  produced  by  the 
swelling  is  the  greatest,  as  in  hone,  serous  and 
fibrous  membranes,  kc  The  pain  occurring  in 
inflammation  is  always  aggravated  by  pressure,  and 
by  this  means  the  physician  can  often  distinguish 
between  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  dis- 
orders. The  heat  is  seldom  so  much  increased  as 
the  sensations  of  the  patieut  would  lend  him  to 
believe  ;  it  does  not  rise  attove  the  maximum  beat 
of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  This 
increase  of  heat  depends  upon  the  increased  flow 
of  arterial  (or  highly  oxidised)  blood  to  the  part. 
The  minr*i  depends  uj>on  there  Wing  more  blood 
than  usual  in  those  vessels  in  the  affected  part 
which  usually  carry  red  blood  ;  upon  the  blood 
containing  an  increased  number  of  red  corpuscles  ; 
and  upon  red  blood  entering  into  vessels  which, 
in  the  normal  state,  convey  colourless  fluids  only, 
or  which  naturally  admit  so  few  red  corpuscles  that 
they  cannot  usually  l>e  olwerved.  The  «tW//»ff 
dejiends  in  part  upon  the  distension  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  mainly  upon  the  effusion  of  various 
fluids,  such  as  blood,  serum,  coagulable  lymph  (or 
fibrinc),  and  pus  into  the  tissue  of  the  affected  part. 
These  fluids  are  termed  the  product*  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  coagulable  lymph  frequently  becomes 
organised,  and  many  changes,  some  of  a  reparative 
nature  (to  which  a  reference  will  be  presently  made), 
674 


and  others  of  a  morbid  nature,  depend  upon  Hi 
effusion. 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  in 
which  the  process  has  been  artificially  excited. 
I  From  observation  made  on  tbe  web  of  the  frogs 
[  foot  and  other  transparent  parts  of  animals  by 
Wharton  Jones,  Paget,  and  others,  the  following 
general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  The  primary  effect  of  a  alight  stimulus  applied 
to  the  blood-vessels  is  a  slight  and  gradual  contrac- 
tion, with  a  retardation  of  the  current  through 
them. 

2.  During  this  contraction,  the  blood  is  impeded, 
or  altogether  stops.  But  the  vessels  soon  dilate  to 
a  size  larger  tlian  they  originally  possessed,  and  the 
blood  now  moves  through  them  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  normal  stite,  Tlie  slight  stimulus  that  pre- 
viously caused  the  vessels  to  contract,  has  now,  if 
re-applied,  little  or  no  effect ;  but  on  applying  a 
more  jwwerful  irritant,  such  as  a  minute  drop  of 
tincture  of  capsicum,  the  phenomena  of  active  con- 
gestion or  determination  of  blond  In-come  almost 
instantaneously  developed.  The  vessels  become 
lengthened,  dilated,  and  tortuous,  and  are  distended 
with  blood  which  contains  a  great  excess  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  is  circulated  with  far  more  than  the 
normal  velocity. 

3.  But  if  the  injury  be  still  more  severe — if,  for 
example,  a  red-hot  needle  be  inserted — then,  in 
addition  to  the  active  congestion  descrilied  iu  tbe 
preceding  paragraph,  there  is  a  retardation,  and 
finally  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  injured  spot,  while  around  it  the 
blood  moves  rapidly  through  turgid  but  less  full 
vessels. 

The  blood  obtained  by  bleeding  a  |>atient  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  any  iuqwrtant  organ,  usually 
presents  a  peculiar  ap|>earance  after  coagulation. 
In  healthy  Wood,  the  clot  consists  of  a  uniform 
admixture  of  blood  corpuscles  and  coagulated  ti brine, 
and  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  but  in  inflammation, 
the  upper  part  of  the  clot  consists  of  a  layer  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  colour,  to  which  the  term  buffy 
coat  is  applied  This  huffy  coat  is  often  concave,  or 
hollowed  out  into  a  cup-like  form,  in  which  c.vse 
the  blood  is  said  to  be  Ixrth  buffed  and  cupped.  The 
cause  of  this  huffy  coat  is  still  to  some  extent  an 
open  question ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  clearly  duo 
to  a  sutaidence  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  by  which  a 
layer  of  fibrinc.  forming  the  huffy  coat,  is  left  at  the 
surface.  Another  and  a  more  important  change  in 
the  blood  in  inflammation  is  the  augmentation  of 
the  fibrine,  which  often  rises  to  two,  three,  or  more 
times  its  normal  quantity. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  coagidable 
lymph  or  fibrine  as  one  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation. This  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  is  so 
important  a  process  both  for  good  and  fur  evil, 
that  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  its  si>ecial 
consideration. 

When  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  between  mem- 
branes that  are  normally  in  contact  (or  nearly  so) 
with  one  another,  it  often  causes  them  to  cohere. 
In  this  way  we  often  have  adhesions  of  the  adjacent 
surfaces  ot  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura?, 
the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  which  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  natural  free  motion  of  the 
parts,  and  occasion  various  |>ersistent  morbid  symji- 
toms.  In  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the  pupil  may 
be  rendered  irregular  or  immovable,  or  may  even  be 
closed  up  by  the  effusion  of  ooagulable  lymph.  In 
endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  coagulable  lymph  may  be  de|>o- 
sited  in  wort-like  masses  on  the  valves,  and  may  thus 
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occasion  some  of  the  worst  fonns  uf  canliac  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases,  the  effusion  of 
enagulable  lymph  has  a  re|>arative  and  conservative 
influence.  It  la  by  the  organisation  of  thin  fluid 
tlwt  the  lips  of  recent  wounds  are  glued  together, 
and  that  part*  recently  severed  from  the  body  may 
be  sometimes  replaced  and  still  live.  The  success 
oi  the  Talicotian  operation,  by  which  a  new  nose  is 
eii^TfefU-d  in  the  position  of  that  which  had  been 
lost— of  the  operation  of  injecting  a  stimulating 
fluid  into  cystic  tumours,  Ac,  with  the  view  of 
letting  up  adhesive  inflammation — and  of  various 
other  .surgical  operations,  essentially  depends  upon 
the  property  of  organisation  possessed  by  this  fluid. 
It  is  tb.ua,  too,  that  ulcers  are  gradually  tilled  up 
till  the  breach  of  texture  is  repaired. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  most  important 
organs  are  described  under  their  specific  names, 
and,  as  a  general  ride,  the  termination  -itit  is  em- 
ploye* I  to  indicate  an  inflammation.  Thus,  pleuritis 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  peritonitis, 
inflammation  of  the  jieritoneum ;  iritis,  inflammation 
of  the  iris ;  Ac  Inflammation  of  the  luu«s,  how- 
ever, L*  usually  known  as  pneumonia  instead  of 
pneumonitis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  further  than  to 
remark  (1)  that  if  possible  we  must  remove  its 
exciting  cause,  which  cm  seldom  be  done  except 
when  the  inflammation  is  extcnud  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  patient  should  bo  placed  on  a  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  (which  implies  a  total  abstinence 
ir»m  solid  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks,  due 
attention  to  ventilation,  temperature,  Ac).  Of  the 
direct  remedies,  the  most  itniN>rtant  (except  in 
persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  constitutions)  is 
blood-letting,  although  at  present  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed  are 
purgatives,  preparations  of  mercury,  tartar  emetic, 
and  opium ;  while,  as  external  applications,  hot 
fomentations  (occasionally  cold  lotions),  and  counter- 
irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  sinapisms,  setons,  4c., 
are  often  of  service. 

INFLECTION  is  a  general  name  used  by 
grammarians  for  all  those  changes  that  wonls 
undergo  when  placed  in  relation  to  one  another 
in  n  sentence.  See  Declension,  Conjitoatiox, 
Genitive.  Most  of  these  changes  occur  in  the 
end  syllable  or  syllables  of  the  word  ;  and  with 
reirard  to  these  at  least,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  originally  separate  words 
joined  on  to  the  root-words  (see  LaNOCAOE),  and 
that  through  the  natural  processes  of  phonetic 
change  and  decay,  the  comiiounds  thus  formed 
gradually  assumed  the  forms  now  known  in 
grammar  as  cases,  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  Ac 
In  some  instances,  the  original  suffix  can  be  readily 
recognised,  and,  by  the  help  of  Comparative 
Grammar,  much  has  liecn  done  in  recent  times  in 
tracing  the  more  disguised  inflections  to  their 
source ;  so  that  the  greater  part  may  be  considered 
as  satisfactorily  established.  Confining  our  remarks 
to  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  the  syllables  used  in  forming  the  cases 
of  nouns  and  the  terminations  of  verbs  are  of  pro- 
nominal origin.  Thus,  nit,  «,  ti,  as  the  endings  of 
the  three  persona  of  the  present  singular  of  the  verb, 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  personal  pronouns 
ma.  tra  (ma),  (a;  and  the  plurals  mat,  tos,  nti, 
contain  the  same  with  an  indication  of  the  plural 
number.  The  nominative  singular  of  masculines 
and  feminine*,  ending  in  t  («/uu-*,  Wr*-t,  fini't, 
r.rr.-t),  contains  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  to  (t»,  norn,  *«,  i) ;  the  plural,  piscU, 
•««if,  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the  same 
pronoun  put  twice  (pwci-aa-$a— l  c,  fish  that  and 


that),  the  doubling  of  the  pronominal  element 
expressing  symbolically  a  plurality  of  the  same 
thing.  In  the  oblique  cases,  we  meet  with  other 
pronominal  elements,  which  indicate  that  a  certain 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  predicate  in  the 
three  fundamental  directions  of  motion— those  of 
whither,  whtrr,  and  whence.  The  accusative  is  the 
exponent  of  the  direction  of  an  action  toward*  some 
obp-ct,  and  its  termination  m,  in  the  plural  nt  (L  e., 
m  with  the  plural  termination  s),  is  connected  with 
the  pronomcn  ama,  yon.  I  (comp.  Lat  is,  i-d,  i-bi) 
is  the  pronominal  syllable  employed  for  signifying 
that  an  action  has  arrived  at  a  certain  goal,  and  is 
continuing  there,  giving  the  dative  and  locative 
cases  ;  while  the  starting  from  a  certain  point  is 
indicated  by  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  ta,  and 
its  equivalent  m  (that),  corrupted  to  I  and  *,  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  and  genitive  cases. 
The  dative  and  genitive  of  the  plural  express  the 
same  relations  as  the  singular,  though  they  arc  less 
clear  as  to  their  origin.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  terminations,  the  aggregate  of  nouns 
must,  by.  ft.  manifest  analogy,,  be  classified  into 
several  distinct  declensions,  this,  in  most  cases,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  tho  difference  of  the  formation 
of  stems  or  bases  previous  to  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  affixes.  It  is  natural  that  the  so-called 
crude  forms  should  undergo  a  different  process  of 
contraction  according  to  the  nature  of  their  final 
vowel.  The  dative  lupA,  from  the  crude  form  lupd, 
is  as  much  a  contraction  of  lu/w-i,  as  is  the  dative 
finl  framfint-i.  Consonantic  bases,  or  of  the  vocalic, 
those  which  end  in  u  (v),  a  vowel  of  a  decided 
consonantic  quality,  are  most  apt  to  preserve  the 
inflections  in  their  unaltered  form,  being  less  liable 
to  change  on  the  conflict  of  congruous  or  incom- 
patible elements.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  third 
Greek,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  declensions, 
present  a  much  more  normal  aspect  of  ttic  original 
inflections  than  the  others.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  peculiar  inflection  being  preserved 
in  one  or  other  declension  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  language,  at  a  certain  stago  of  its 
development,  created  and  applied  a  great  variety  of 
means  to  the  same  purpose,  ami  that  these  became 
limited  only  when  the  rising  intellect  of  the  human 
tribes,  and  their  distribution  into  larger  or  smaller 
political  bodies,  taught  and  compelled  them  to 
economise  their  ways  of  expression. 

In  the  formation  of  certain  tenses  of  tho  verb,  we 
find  a  process  different  from  the  combination  of  a 
nominal  or  verbal  base  with  a  pronominal  syllable. 
The  Latin  subjunctive  of  the  first  conjugation,  the 
future  in  bo,  the  Creek  optative  and  future,  the  Latin 
imperfect,  and  the  perfect  ending  in  avi,  ui,  itn, 
consist  of  the  verbal  root  with  an  already  inflected 
form  of  the  verba  i,  to  go,  as  and  /u,  to  be.  However 
strange  this  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that,  e.  g.,  uV,  I  would  be  (for  i#-oi», 
Scr.  g  y&m,  Lat.  s-iem),  originally  meant,  I  go  (if  I 
mistake  not)  in  being,  I  am  in  doubt  of  the  act  of 
being  ;  that  wtn-rut,  thou  wdt  do,  is  literally  trans* 
lated,  •  thou  mavst  lie  doing.'  The  Latin  i-bat  for 
i-fuat,  or  i-vit  for  i/uit,  is  still  more  clearly,  'he 
was  in  the  act  of  going.'  That  auxiliary  verbs  some- 
times assume  the  function  of  inflections,  is  proved 
by  the  French  future,  where  forms  like  trouverai, 
finirai,  are  easily  recognised  as  compositions  of  the 
infinitive  with  the  verb  avoir  (finir  ai,  I  have  to 
finish). 

The  inflections  hitherto  described  affect  the  end 
of  words,  and  possess  the  character  of  a  composition 
of  a  significative  word  or  root  with  a  syllable  of 
local  import,  or  an  inflected  form  of  a  verb.  But 
language  also  employs  other  means  of  a  symbolical 
nature,  either  in  the  middle  or  the  beginning  of 
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verba,  with  the  object  of  representing  the  various 
aspects  in  which  an  action  can  appear.  We  find 
that  the  present  tenses  generally  have  longer  forms 
than  those  of  the  past  The  additions  commonly 
used  are  long  vowels  or  diphthongs,  inserted  nasals 
and  semi-vowels,  or,  lastly,  reduplication.  It  seems 
that  the  weight  given  to  the  verbid  root  by  these 
appliances  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
an  action  in  the  present  tenses,  in  contrast  with  the 
fleeting  or  momentary  o|teration  of  the  past.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  long  vowels  jtccufiar  to  the 
subjunctive  in  Greek  (rfc-»TiT«-ri«rT-itT«,  T**T«m»- 
Tuxrufttt)  convey  the  idea  of  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
by  means  of  the  longer  interval  required  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  intermediate  long  vowel,  thus 
expressing  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker  with  regard 
to  the  reality  of  his  judgment.  The  reduplication 
in  the  perfect,  being  originally  a  repetition  of  the 
root  (tu-tudi),  is  uot  so  much  the  sign  of  a  past 
time,  as  the  symliol  for  an  action  having  passed 
from  the  stage  of  incipience  into  that  of  completion. 

The  wear  anil  tear  of  time  exercises  its  influence 
as  well  on  the  radical  part  of  words  as  ou  their 
inflections.  Grammatical  terminations  of  a  totally 
different  formation  by  corruption  lwcome  obscured, 
and  identical  in  shape  with  others  of  hetero- 
geneous purport  The  Latin  Romat  takes  on  itself 
the  functions  of  Bomd-is  (gen.),  of  Ilom&t  (dat), 
Jtomd  i  (locat),  and  HomA-i-ea  (nom.  pi.) ;  or  populo 
those  of  populd-t  (dat),  populo-d  (abl.),  and  at 
a  very  early  age  that  of  populo- m.  The  absence 
of  written  standard  works  of  such  a  national 
importance  as  to  penetrate  into  the  masses  of  a 
people,  and  to  check  their  inclination  towards  mis- 
applying or  neglecting  inflections  which  in  progress 
of  time  have  lost  their  inherent  meaning,  and  there- 
fore appear  cumbersome,  accelerate  the  change  of 
the  inflective  system  into  the  analytical.  The 
demand  for  a  precise,  and,  bo  to  s|>eak,  material 
expression  of  those  manifold  relations  appropriated 
to  inflections  in  ancient  languages,  is  felt  more  keenly 
with  the  waning  distinctness  of  the  lattor;  and 
sudden  political  revolutions,  such  as  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Teutonic  tribes,  or  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  interrupting  the  influence 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  a  nation,  bring  the 
struggle  to  an  issue,  ami  give  the  ascendency  to  the 
popular  movement  Articles,  prepositions,  pronouua, 
auxiliary  verbs,  take  in  modern  languages  the  place 
of  inflections;  and  notwithstanding  that  these  are 
not  entirely  destroyed,  they  have  a  precarious 
existence,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  finally 
supplanted  by  the  tendency  to  represent  every  dis- 
tinct relation  of  words  to  each  other  by  a  distinct 
expression.  The  application  of  the  *  as  a  mark  of 
the  possessive  case  becomes  more  and  more  limited 
in  modern  English,  and  the  mistaken  effort  to 
supersede  this  relic  of  Saxon  inflection  by  the 
sulistitution  of  the  pronoun  his,  has  only  been 
defeated  because  it  proceeded  from  learned  pedants, 
and  not  from  the  people.  The  termination  nt  as 
a  sign  of  the  plural  in  French  verb9  {aiment, 
aimaienl),  may  be  called  almost  a  dead  letter,  only 
traditionally  preserved  in  spelling.  The  loss  of 
inflections  nas  deprived  modern  languages  of  the 
wonderful  simplicity  and  power  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  and  the  periphrastic  mode  of  expression 
they  have  adopted  prevents  them  from  arranging 
all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  degree  of 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  gained  in 
perspicuity.  After  all,  they  have  only  reversed  the 
process  of  the  combination  of  pronominal  and 
auxiliary  words  with  others ;  but  by  placing  them 
in  front,  the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader  is 
called  at  once  to  the  particular  modification  of  every 
possible  shade  of  a  given  thought 
»7i 


INFLECTION,  in  Optics,  Bee  DrfTRAcnox. 

INFLORE'SCENCE  (Lat  m,  and  Jtortxo,  to 
begin  to  flower),  in  Botany,  a  term  employed  to 
d«*ignate  the  flowers  of  a  plant  considered  collec- 
tively and  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged  and  the  succession  in  which  they 
are  developed.  The  flower-bud  being  a  modified 
leaf- hud,  and  the  jwirts  of  the  flower  modified  leaves, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  inflorescence  should 
exhibit  a  close  correspondence  with  the  ramification 
of  the  plant,  but  the  modification  in  the  parts 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  flowers 
is  so  great  that  this  is  far  from  l>eing  the  case.  A 
most  important  classification  of  kinds  of  inflorescence 
is  into  Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  (q.  v.).  When 
the  flowering  axiB  produces  only  a  single  terminal 
flower,  the  infloresccuce  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  centrifugal  kimL  The  terms  used  to  desig 
nate  more  specifically  the  different  kinds  of  inflor- 
escence are  numerous.  The  principal  of  them  an 
explained  under  separate  heads,  as  Catkin.  Conk 
Corymb,  Cyme,  Panicle,  Raceme,  Spike,  Umbel* 
Ac  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  terms  art 
still  used  somewhat  vaguely  or  carelessly,  eves 
by  very  eminent  Itotanista,  or  in  such  various  senses, 
that  the  inflorescence  of  the  same  plant  is  often 
described  by  one  term  in  one  botanical  work,  and  by 
another  term  in  another.  And  hence  arise  confusion 
and  difficulty,  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  tha 
eudless  variety  which  is  exhibited  in  nature, 

INFLUE  NZA,  one  of  the  class  of  diseases  to 
which  the  term  Zymotic  (q.  v.)  is  now  applied,  has 
been  long  recognised  by  medical  writers,  although  its 
name,  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  is  comftaratively 
modern  in  this  country.  Cullen  called  it  atlarrhu*  e 
eonttiffio,  but  although,  in  most  cases,  it  closely 
resemble*  ordinary  catarrh,  it  presents  certain  ]>oitiU 
of  difference  from  that  disease.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  there  is  a  sudden, 
early,  and  very  striking  debility  and  depression  of 
spirits.  This  early  debility  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  characteristic  signs  of  influenza.  The 
mucous  membrane*  (es|«eciatly  the  pulmonary  mem- 
branc)  are  much  affected.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
creamy,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost,  there  is  no  ap|tctite, 
the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  skin,  although  at 
first  hot  and  dry,  soon  becomes  moist  and  the 
patient  complains  of  pains  and  soreness  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  convalescence 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  sooner,  but 
influenza  is  very  frequently  conjoined  with  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  in  which  case  it  is  much  more 
persistent  and  dangerous. 

Influenza  affords  an  excellent  example  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  a  whole  community  being  often 
attacked  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease is  connected  with  some  particular  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  what  that  condition  is,  is  not 
known.  Not  unfreqnently,  influenza  follows  close 
upon  a  sudden  thaw  ;  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by 
thick,  ill-smelling  fogs.  Ono  hyjiothesis  refers  the 
complaint  to  some  change  in  the  electrical  state  of 
the  air ;  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  prol«ablo 
conjectures  regarding  its  exciting  cause  is  that  of 
Schonbein,  who  refers  it  to  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  Ozone  (q.  v.)  in  the  atmosphere.  Like  cholera, 
influenza  generally  follows  a  westerly  direction, 
or  one  from  the  south-east  towards  the  north-west 
and  its  course  seems  to  be  altogether  independent 
of  currents  of  air,  as  it  frequently  travels  against  the 
prevailing  wind. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
influenxa  La  not  to  bleed 


the  patient,  or  in  toy  way 
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to  depress  bis  vital  jiowers.  He  should  be  kept 
in  bed ;  bis  bowels  should  lie  gently  opened ;  bis 
skin  slightly  acted  upon,  if  dry ;  and,  if  the  cough  be 
troublesome,  a  mustard-poultice  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  an  expectorant  mixture  prescribed. 
In  persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  constitutions, 
ammonia,  beef-tea,  and  wine  and  water,  must  bo 
given  from  the  outset.  The  debility  that  often 
remains  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  convalescence,  is  beat  met  by  the 
preparations  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Few  diseases  increase  the  death-rate  to  such  an 
extent  as  influenza,  more,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  attacked  in 
a  severe  epidemic,  than  in  consequence  of  its  danger 
in  individual  cases. 

IN  FO'RMA  PAU'PERIS,  a  term  used  when  a 
person  is  allowed  to  sue  as  a  pauper — i.  c.,  by  getting 
leave  to  dispense  with  paying  the  fees  of  court  and 
other  costs. 

INFORMATION,  in  English  Law,  is  used  in 
several  senses.  In  criminal  law,  an  information 
filed  by  the  attorney-general  or  master  of  the  crown 
office  is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  such  misdemean- 
ours as  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  or  the  government 
— for  example,  as  libels  on  judges,  magistrates,  or 
public  officers,  bribery  at  elections,  8lc  This  infor- 
mation is  usually  called  a  criminal  or  an  ex  officio 
information,  and  the  defendant  is  put  on  bis  trial  in 
the  same  way  as  under  an  indictment.  There  are 
other  informations,  such  as  those  called  quo  warranto, 
to  test  the  validity  of  an  election  or  appointment 
to  a  public  office,  &c.  An  information  by  the 
attorney-general  in  Chancery  is  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  or  government  as  to  any  misapplication 
of  a  public  charity,  or  on  behalf  of  an  idiot's  or 
lunatic's  property.  The  term  is  also  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  written  statement  often  but  not 
invariably  made  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  previous  to  tbe  issuing  of  a  summons  or  com- 
plaint against  a  person  charged  cither  with  a  crime 
or  an  offence  punishable  summarily.  There  are 
also  informations  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
recover  penalties  for  breach  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  term  is  not  now  used  technically  in  Scotland, 
except  in  cases  of  difficulty,  when  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  orders  informations— L  e,,  written  argu-  1 
ments  —on  both  sides. 

INFORMER,  in  English  law,  the  person  who 
sues  for  a  penalty  under  some  statute.    In  many  ; 
statutes  winch  define  offences— not  criminal  but 

given  to^strangers  to  come  forward  and  prosecute 
the  offence,  by  giving  them  power  to  sue  for  the 
iienalty  for  their  own  benefit  in  whole  or  in  part 
This  practice  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  modern 
statutes  on  most  subject.1*.  In  England,  when  the  1 
informer  sues  in  such  an  action,  it  is  called  a  penal 
or  qui  tarn  action ;  but,  in  general,  the  penalty  is 
now  recoverable  before  justices  of  the  peace  tn  a 
summary  way.  In  suits  in  Chancery,  which  require 
to  proceed  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general 
the  informer  is  called  a  relator.  In  Scotland,  an 
informer  is  the  party  who  sets  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  motiou  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  Lord  j 
Advocate  is  bound  to  give  up  the  name  of  the 
informer,  who  is  liable  in  case  of 
tioos.   See  Qcekh's  Evroxsc* 

INFU  SIONS,  or  INFU'SA. 
applied  in  pharmacy  to  aqueous  solutions  of  vege- 
table substances  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
boiling.  They  are  usually  prepared  by  digesting 
in  soft  water  {which  may  be  either  hot  or  cold, 
to  circumstances)  the  sliced  or  powdered 


'  substance  in  an  earthenware  vessel  fitted  with  s 
cover.  Cold  water  is  preferable  when  the  active 
principle  is  very  volatile,  or  when  it  is  expedient  t# 
avoid  the  solution  of  some  ingredient  iu  the  vege- 
table which  is  soluble  in  hot  but  not  in  cold  water. 
For  example,  in  preparing  the  infusion  of  calumba, 

1  cold  water  is  preferable,  because  it  takes  up  the 
bitter  principle  (which  is  the  essential  ingredient), 

I  and  leaves  the  starch-matter  undissolved.    In  most 

'  cases,  however,  boiling  water  is  employed.  Infu- 
sions are  preferred  to  decoctions  when  the  active 
principle  volatilises  at  a  boiling  heat  as  in  tbe 
ease  of  essential  oils;  or  when  ebullition  readily 
induces  some  chemical  change,  as  in  the  case  of 
Senna  (q.  v.). 

I     Infusions  may  also  be  prepared  by  Percolation 
'  (q.  v.),  a  process  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures.    When  thus  pre)>ared, 
they  are  loss  liable  to  decay  than  when  prepared  on 
,  the  old  system. 

INFUSO  RIA,  a  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  of 
animals  called  Protozoa  (q.  v.).  The  term  origin- 
ally almost  synonymous  with  Animalcules  (q.  v.), 
but  now  very  much  restricted  in  its  signification. 
It  was  first  used  by  Otto  Friederich  Muller,  and 
was  adopted  by  Cuvier,  who  made  the  I.  the  last 
class  of  Jiadialu  (q.  v.).  But  their  radiated  struc- 
ture is  by  no  means  established.  No  distinct  trace 
of  nervous  matter  has  been  found — After  Muller 
(1773—1786),  the  next  to  devoto  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  the  L  was  Ehrenberg,  the  publi- 
cation of  whose  work  on  them  (1837)  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  zoology,  which  has  since  been  prosecuted  with 
great  industry  by  Diijardin,  Stein,  Lachroann  and 
Claparede,  C6hn,  Lieberktlhn,  Rymer  Jones,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  organisms  included  by  Ehren- 
berg. as  by  previous  naturalists,  among  I.,  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  vegetable  (see  Desmidil*  and 
Uiatomack*)  ;  whilst  others,  as  the  Cercaria  (q.  v.), 
have  been  discovered  to  be  immature  states  of 
Entozoa.  The  Roti/era  (q.  v.)  are  now  also,  by 
very  general  consent  widely  separated  from  the 
PolynaMricn  of  Ehrenberg,  for  which  alone  the 
term  I.,  although  not  unobjectionable  (see  Animal- 
culk),  is  retaiued  ;  the  term  Polygadnca  (Or.  many- 
stomached)  being  rejected,  because  it  expresses  a 
view  of  the  structure  of  these  creatures  which  is 
generally  deemed  erroneous.  Agassiz  has  gone  the 
length  of  proclaiming  an  opinion,  not  received  by 
other  naturalists,  that  the  1.  are  all  immature  or 
larval  worms.  But  of  the  forms  at  present  known, 
it  is  at  all  events  probable  that  many  are  those  of 
immature  creatures ;  it  is  certain  that  some  species 
assume  very  different  forms  at  different  stages  of 
their  existence ;  and  the  whole  life-history  of  no 
one  species  is  fidly  known. 

Some  of  the  I.  are  large  enough  to  be  individu- 
ally visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  most  of  them  are 
altogether  microscopic.  Their  iKxlies  are  composed 
of  saraxfe,  a  glutinous  diaphanous  substance,  of 
which  the  outer  layer  sometimes  forms  a  more  or 
less  resisting  integument.  The  body  has  some 
well-defined  form,  of  which  the  varieties  are  very 
great  in  different  species.  Many  are  furnished  with 
cilia,  the  motion  of  which  carries  them  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  and 
by  means  of  which  also  currents  are  created  in  the 
fluid  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is* 
very  generally  surrounded  or  largely  provided  with, 
cilia.  Whether  these  organs  are  under  the  control 
of  will,  or  maintain  their  motiou  without  will  or 
even  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  like 
the  cilia  of  the  epithelium  in  higher  animals,  is 
not  determined.  There  is  an  analogy  in  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion,  and  tuauv  appearances — which. 
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however,  the  phenomena  of  zoospores,  &c.,  teach  us 
to  regard  as  possibly  deceptive— in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Some  I.,  instead  of  cilia,  have  a  few  slender 
filaments,  which  they  agitate  with  an  nndulatory 
movement ;  others  move  oy  contractions  and  exten- 
sions of  their  bodies.  Some  have  stiff  bristle-like 
organs,  which  they  use  as  feet  for  crawling  on 
the  surfaces  of  other  bodies  ;  and  some  have  hooks, 
by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

All  I.  have  a  distinct  mouth,  and  many  have 
also  an  anal  opening,  sometimes  near  the  mouth, 
sometimes  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body. 
Between  these,  Ehrenberg  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  an  intestine,  straight  in  some,  variously  Iwnt 
in  others,  with  which  along  its  course  many  small 
stomachs  are  connected ;  whilst  in  the  I.,  having 
only  one  aperture,  he  supposed  all  the  stomachs  to 
open  immediately  from  it.  But  other  observers 
have  failed  to  find  the  canal  and  Btomachs,  although 
Ehrentarg's  experiments,  by  means  of  fluids  coloured 
with  indigo  and  carmine,  have  been  often  repeated. 
And  it  seems  probable  that  the  food  taken  into  the 
mouth  is  simply  conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the 
■oft  gelatinous  substance  of  the  body,  being  formed 
into  jx-llets  as  it  passes  from  the  mouth  through  a 
kind  of  gullet  in  the  firmer  integument.  The  food 
of  I.  consists  of  organic  particles  of  various  kinds, 
and  different  species  have  been  remarked  to  shew  a 
preference,  like  those  of  higher  animals,  for  parti- 
cular kinds  of  food.  Many  of  them  feed  on  micro- 
ecopic  plants  and  on  other  infusoria.  Their  great 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  probably  to  con- 
■ume  organic  particles,  the  decomj>o8ition  of  which 
would  otherwise  be  baneful  to  all  life,  and  the 
retnrn  of  which  by  decomposition  to  their  primitive 
elements  would  diminish  the  fertility  and  wealth  of 
the  world.  The  numbers  of  the  I.  are  prodigious. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in  stagnant  ponds  and 
ditches,  in  mineral  and  hot  springs,  and  in  moist 
situations.  Any  infusion  or  other  liquid  containing 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  if  left  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  is  sure  to  be  full  of  them.  Their  multi- 
tudes are  so  great  that  leagues  of  the  ocean  are 
sometimes  .tinged  by  them.  Some,  which,  instead 
of  swimming  freely,  like  most  of  their  class,  become 
surrounded  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  are  found 
adhering  together  in  masses  sometimes  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  althongh  the  individual  animals 
are  so  small  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  mass  may 
contain  8,000,000  of  them.  The  L  contained  in  a 
single  cup  of  putrid  water  may  exceed  in  number 
the  whole  human  population  of  the  globe  ! 

The  organisation  of  the  I.  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  There  appears  in  many  of  them  a 
cavity  not  far  from  the  mouth,  the  contractile  Apace 
—variously  regarded  as  a  cavity  without  proper 
walls,  or  as  a  vesicle— from  which  branches  some- 
times radiate  through  the  substance  of  the  body, 
and  which,  being  capable  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, is  regarded  by  some  as  the  centre  of  a  kind 
of  vascular  system.  It  is  with  considerable  prob- 
ability regarded  as  furnished  with  proper  walls. 
There  is  also,  probably  in  all  the  I.,  another  organ, 
evidently  of  great  importance,  although  its  use  is 
still  uncertain,  called  the  nuclrujt,  which  is  usually 
roundish  or  a  little  elongated,  sometimes  much 
elongated  and  band-like.  It  is  enveloped  in  a 
membrane,  and  is  more  compact  than  the  sur- 
rounding substance.  In  the  multiplication  of  these 
animals  by  s{>ontaneoui  division,  a  fission  of  the 
nucleus  always  takes  place.  Each  of  the  halves 
becomes  furnished  with  a  complete  mouth,  set 
of  cilia,  and  other  organs.  The  division,  in  the 
same  species,  is  sometimes  longitudinal  sometimes 
transverse,  perhaps  alternately  longitudinal  and 


transversa  The  multiplication  of  the  L.  in  this  way 
is  extremely  rapid  A  Paramecium,  well  supplied 
with  food,  has  been  observed  to  undergo  dinawn 
every  24  hours,  from  which  would  result  16V&4 
individuals  in  a  fortnight,  or  268,435,456  in  four 
weeks.  Reproduction  also  takes  place  by  gemma- 
tion ;  buds  or  gemmules  forming  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  body,  and  gradually  assuming  the 
aha|>e  of  the  parent  animal,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  their  full  size  till  after  separation.  More 
extraordinary  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  by 
encyrting  or  encapmdaliaru  The  animal  coutracta, 
closes  its  mouth,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  viscid 
secretion,  and  finally  by  a  membrane,  become! 
attenuated,  and  dissolves,  all  but  the  nucleus,  into 
a  mere  liquid  containing  granules,  which  afterwardi 
form  within  the  cyst  a  new  infusorium,  different  in 
form  and  appearance  from  that  by  which  the  cyst 
was  produced.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  I.  have 
been  traced  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  kinds,  but 
not  fully  in  any.  Whether  any  truly  sexuil 
propagation  takes  place,  has  not  been  perfectly 
|  ascertained,  although  the  observations  of  BaJbiaoi 
have  made  it  extremely  probable  as  to  some  of 
them.  A  reproduction,  different  from  all  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  in  some,  by  the  formation  of  internal  germs, 
to  which  this  character  has  been  ascribed,  but 
the  subject  is  still  involved  in  doubt ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  there  may  be  amongst  these 
minute  creatures  a  production  of  real  eggs,  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  observation. 

In  the  integument  of  some  L,  very  minute  fusi- 
form bodies  are  thickly  imbedded,  called  trurkocy*U, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  out  long  nlatneou. 
Their  use  is  unknown,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  be  urticating  organs.  The  filaments  are  thrown 
out  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  annoyance  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  lives,  or 
by  the  application  of  some  irritating  liquid. 

INFUSORIA,  Fossil.   See  Diatomace.f_ 

INGEMANN,  Bkrmhard  Skverts,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  and  novelists  of  Denmark, 
was  bom  May  28,  1789,  in  the  island  of  Fainter. 
His  literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first  of  these,  extending  from 
1811  to  1814,  embraces  his  best  lyrical  productions, 
viz.,  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  Procne  (1812), 
and  the  allegorical  epic  of  Dt  Sort*  Rhldrre  (1S141  ; 
while  the  second,  or  dramatic,  endiug  in  1822,  was 
marked  by  tho  appearance  of  numerous  tragedies, 
which  have  maintained  their  place  on  the  national 
stage,  ami  among  which  the  best  are  his  Mamniello, 
Blanco,  Rotten  %  Otrlxn  U815) ;  Hyrdt.n  of  Twfo**, 
RcinahL,  Underbarnet,  Loveridderea  (1816);  and 
Tasmfs  Brfritxie  (1819).  Since  this  period,  L  » 
writings  have  been  characterised  either  by  a  leaning 
to  historical  disquisition,  or  a  strongly  religious 
bias.  His  admirable  epic  poem  of  Valdtnnar  dr% 
Store  og  Hans  Milnd  (1824)  was  the  prelude  to  the 
various  historical  novels,  in  which,  taking  Walter 
Scott  for  his  model,  he  endeavoured  to  portray  the 
social  life  and  habits  of  his  own  country  in  the 
middle  ages.  Vaidemar  Seier,  the  first  of  the  series 
(1826),  and  Erik  AfenvetTs  Barndom  (1828),  whiiA 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  these  produc- 
tions, may  compete  favourably  with  some  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  his  great  model ;  while 
even  the  less  popular  of  his  historical  novels,  Kong 
Erik  og  de  Frrdlote  (1833),  and  PrimU  Otto  og 
Han*  Samtid  (1835),  may  justly  eutitle  him  to 
rank  among  the  first  novelists  of  the  day.  The 
poems  of  Vronning  MargreU  (1S36)  and  H'Jot 
Dasuke  (1837),  which  are  based,  like  his  novels,  on 
of  Danish  national  history  and  tradiUM, 
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rink  among  I. 'a  most  successful  efforts.     The  that  he  was  called  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 

religions  element  in  this  writer's  mind  has  found  Paris  as  the  successor  of  Denon.   In  1829,  he  suo- 

f\pres3ion  in  various  productions  of  considerable  ceeded  Horace  Vernet  as  Director  of  the  Academy 

merit— as,  for  instance,  in  his  collection  of  anthems  at  Rome  ;  and  in  1840,  he  was  made  Commander  ot 

an<l  psalms,  ffoejme*sep*almer  (1825),  in  his  render-  the  Legion  of  Honour.    His  merits  as  a  painter 

big  of  some  of  the  symbolical  or  traditionary  legends  have  been  very  keenly  canvassed,  and  unanimity 

of  the  church  in  his  Blrule  of  Jerusalem^  Skomatjer1*  of  opinion  is  yet  far  from  having  been  attaineo. 

Lommtboj  (18.33);  Salomon's  RSno  (1839);  and  in  I.  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the 

his  allegorical  poem,  GuUleeblet  (18.56).    I.  holds  the  I  classic  and  romantic  schools,  but  rather  inclines 

ehair  of  .-Esthetics  and  Danish  Literature  at  the  to  the  former.    His  admirers  praise  him  for  cor- 

Roval  Academy  of  Sortte,  near  Copenhagen.    His  rect  design,  ideal  composition,  and  sober  painting, 

collective  works  have  been  published  in  38  vols.,  I  Among  his  numerous  pieces  may  be  mentioned 

18-57,  Copenhagen,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  *  Raphael  et  la  Fornarina,'  *  Romulus,  Vainqueur 


prow  works  and  many  of  nis  poems  have  been 
translated  into  various  other  languages. 

IXGERSOLL,  Charles  J.,  an  American  states- 
man, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1782. 
His  father,  Jared  Ingersoll,  was  an  active  partisan 
in  the  American  revolution,  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution. 
Charles  J.  I.  received  a  liberal  education,  which 
wa»  completed  by  European  travel  In  1801,  he 
produced  the  tragedy  of  Edwy  ami  KUjiva,  and  in 
1808,  a  strong  political  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 
democratic  policy  of  Mr  Jefferson,  and  a  satirical 
review  of  American  politics,  entitled  /wrAiyitiVs 
Litter*  (181 0).  He  published  two  series  of  Uit- 
torical  Sketches  of  (he  War  of  1812  (1846-1852). 
lie  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  and  in  1814 
advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  principle  that 
•free  ships  make  free  goods.'  He  was  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Pennsylvania  from  1815  until 
18*29,  and  from  1840  to  1846  Again  represented  his 
district  in  Congress.  In  1847  President  Polk  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  France,  but  the  Senate  did 
not  confirm  the  nomination.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  May  11,  1862,  he  took  no  part  in  politics. 

FNGOLSTADT,  or  INGOLDESTADT  (anciently 
A  urea  turn,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  16th  c. 
called  Auripoii*  and  ChnfmpoliM—i.  e.,  'the  golden 
city'),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Up|»cr  Bavaria,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  <bstrict,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


d'Acron,'  'Virgilc  lisant  son  Entitle,  a  August*  et 
:  a  Octavie,'  '  La  Mort  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,'  '  La 
|  Vceu  de  Louis  XIIL,'  '  L'Apotheose  d'Homere,' 
,  '  Stratonice,'   *  Jesus   au   Milieu   des  Docteurs,' 
! '  Moliere  dans  son  Cabinet,'  and  '  L'Apotheose  de 
;  Napoleon  I.,'  with  a  motto  nattering  enough  to 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  In  nepote 
rtdivteus.    At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  L  had 
a  whole  salon  to  himself. 

INGRIA.  See  St  Petersburg,  Government  of. 

INGRO'SSING,  or  ENGROSSING,  a  deed  means, 
in  I^aw,  the  writing  it  out  in  full  and  regular  form 
on  parchment  or  paper  for  signature.    The  person 

i  who  engrosses  is  usually  a  law-stationer  or  clerk. 

]  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  4  extending 
a  deed,'  and  the  name  of  the  person  who  does  so 
must  be  named  in  the  testing  clause,  which  is  not 

j  necessary  in  England. 

I  INGULPH,  Ablwt  of  Croyland,  long  considered 
the  author  of  the  Hwiorvx  Monaaterii  CroylandentU 
(History  of  the  Monastery  of  Croyland  or  Crow- 
land,  in  Lincolnshire),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  London  alxmt  1030  a.  d.  According  to  the 
account  of  his  life  in  his  History,  he  studied  oratory 
and  philosophy  at  Oxford ;  became  a  favourite  of 
Etlgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  visited 
I  >ukc  William  of  Normandy  at  his  own  court  in 


1051 ;  and,  after  a  disastrous  pilgrimage  to  the 
Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  Holy.^V'j£rT1 Hero  h* 

46  miles  north-north-west  of  Munich.    It  contains  f0"1^"^        ^      *?      ^^Y* Ft^^1* 

■  „    .  ...  ^   „  i.^.  •«.„!   „.wi  „   .i       pi ...  by  the  Conqueror,  and  made  Abbot  of  Crovluid, 

nine  churches,  a  hospital,  ana  a  castle.     Uloth,        „  u„  i:  i  r»  L_i      i>»   mui     on.  it' -a  • 

«...i  where  he  died  December  17,  1109.    The  HmUtria 

MonaMerii  CroyUind*-n#ix  was  printed  by  Savile  at 

London  in  1596,  and  in  a  more  complete  edition  by 


playing-cards,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and 
breweries  and  a  trade  in  corn  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
15,052 

I.  is  an  ancient,  melancholy-looking  town,  too 
large  for  the  mtmlicr  of  its  inhabitants.  A  university 
was  founded  here  in  1472,  which  reckoned  Reuchliu, 
Aventin,  and  other  eminent  scholars  among  its 
professors  ;  it  was  removed,  however,  to  Landshut 
in  1800,  and  to  Munich  alxiut  six  years  after.  At 
this  university,  in  the  16th  c,  Urb.  Rhegius  the 

ret,  known  by  the  name  of  Dr  Faustus,  studied, 
was  the  first  German  town  at  which  the  Jesuits 
were  permitted  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  teach 
publicly  from  the  university  chairs.  Loyola  gave 
it  the  fond  title  of  'his  little  Benjamin.'  After 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  Adam  Wciss- 
hanpt  established  here  the  order  of  the  Illuminati 
(q.  v.).  In  1S27.  the  fortifications  of  I.,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1800,  were  restored 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  two  forts  on  the  left  l«ink 
of  the  river  being  esjiecially  distinguished  for  their 
elegance  and  strength. 

IXGRAI  LED.  See  Engrailed. 


iu  a  more 

Gale  at  Oxford  in  1684.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  for  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library  by  Riley. 
Some  writers  even  of  the  last  century  questioned 
the  entire  genuineness  of  the  book  ;  but  their  scep- 
ticism did  not  proceed  further  than  the  hypothesis 
of  interpolations  by  a  later  writer;  but  in  1826, 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Jteriew,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
whole  so-called  History  was  little  better  than  a 
novel,  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a  monk 
in  the  Kith  or  14th  century.  His  conclusions  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  almost  universally  adopted. 

INHERITANCE.  See  Heirs,  Intestacy,  Will, 
Succession. 


INHIBITION,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  writ  which  is 
issued  in  order  to  prohibit  a  person  from  alienating 
his  heritable  estate  until  the  debt  of  the  creditor  is 
paid. 

I'NIA  [fnia  Bolivieruui),  a  cetaceous  animal,  of 
the  family  DeJpfiinida;  in  form  resembling  a  dolphin, 
INGRES,  Jean  Dominique  Augusts,  an  eminent  with  a  long  and  Blender  snout.  It  is  the  only  known 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Montauban,  15th  Sep-  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cetneca 
tember  1781,  studied  under  David  (q.  v.),  and  subse-  which  inhabit  fresh  water.  It  is  found  in  some  of 
quently  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  resided  for  fifteen  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  the 
ye-ars,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in  Florence,  lakes  near  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  from  seven  to 
by  which  time  his  fame  was  so  well  established,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.   The  I.  feeds  chiefir 
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<m  flih.  It  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which 
a  vich'U    It  is  generally  found  in  little  troops  of 


Inia  (Bolivia***). 

three  or  four.  The  females  shew  great  affection  for 
their  young. 

INITIALS.  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and 
regular  in  all  legal  deeds  and  writings  for  a  party  to 
write  his  full  Christian  name  and  surname,  yet  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  documents  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  signature  by  initials  will  bind  equally  with 
the  full  signature. 

INJE'CTIONS.  This  terra  is  applied  in  medi- 
cine to  fluids  thrown  into  the  passages  or  cavities  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  elastic  liag.  The 
fluids  thus  injected  into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel 
ar»>  termed  Clysters  (q.  v.).  The  injection  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  salt  into  the  veins  has  been  found  to  l>e 
of  great  sen-ice  in  even  advanced  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  The  injection  of  blood  into  the  veins  is 
described  in  the  article  Traxsfcsiom  of  Blood. 

INJUNCTION,  a  writ  in  English  law,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  stops  or  prevents  some 
inequitable  or  illegal  act  being  done.  The  writ  is 
peculiar,  in  general,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
though  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  now  introduced  into 
common  law.  If  the  party  disobeys  the  injunc- 
tion, he  may  be  attached  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  imprisoned  till  he  obeys.  If  he  obeys  it,  he 
may  apply  to  have  the  injunction  dissolved.  In 
Scotland,  a  remedy  of  a  similar  kind  is  called  an 
Interdict  (q.  v.). 

INK.  The  most  important  kinds  of  ink  may  be 
included  in  the  two  following  heads —  Writing  Ink 
and  Printing  Ink, 

1.  Writing  Ink.— The  composition  of  the  ink  used 
by  the  ancients  is  not  well  understood  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  their  ink  exceeded  ours  in  black- 
ness and  durability.  Mr  Underwood  (who  read  a 
pnper  uj>on  the  subject  of  ink  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1857)  thinks  that  some  old  ink  was  merely 
a  carbon  pigment,  like  the  Indian  ink  of  the  present 
day,  while  other  kinds  were  veritable  dyes  of  iron 
mid  acids  (true  chemical  compounds),  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  deal  of  carbon. 

The  essential  constituents  of  ordinary  black  ink 
are  galls,  sulphate  of  iron  (popularly  known  as 
green  vitriol  or  green  copperas),  ami  gum  ;  and  the 
most  important  point  is  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  galls.  If  the 
former  is  in  excess,  the  ink,  although  black  at  first, 
soon  becomes  brown  and  yellow.  The  gum  is  added 
to  retain  the  colouring  matter  in  suspension,  and  to 
prevent  the  mixture  from  being  too  fluid.  The 
following  prescription  by  Professor  Brande  yields  a 
very  good  ink :  *  Boil  six  ounces  of  linely  bruised 
Aleppo  galls  in  six  pints  of  water,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  clean  and  well  crystallised  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic.  Keep  the 
whole  in  a  wooden  or  glass  vessel,  occasionally 
shaken.  In  two  months,  strain,  and  pour  off  the 
ink  into  glass  bottles.*    The  addition  of  a  little 


creasote  is  useful  as  a  check  to  the  formation  of 

mould.  Stephens's  ink— a  blue  liquid,  which  in 
a  few  hours  after  its  deposition  on  paper  becomes 
of  an  intense  black— is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  writing  fluids.  It  consists  essentially  of  gallo- 
tannate  ot  iron,  diMolveil  in  sulphate  of  indifo, 
while  in  ordinary  ink  the  colouring  matter  is  merely 
*u*pend'-d  by  means  of  the  gum.  Kunge,  a  Germia 
chemist,  has  discovered  a  simple  and  cheap  black 
writing  fluid,  prepared  from  chromate  of  potash  and 
a  solution  of  logwood,  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  forming  no  deposit,  of  adhering  strongly  to  the 
paper,  of  being  unaffected  by  exposure  to  water  or 
acids,  and  of  neither  acting  on,  nor  being  acted  on 
by  steel  pens. 

Various  receipts  for  incUlifile  ink*  have  at  different 
times  been  published.  Dr  Normandy  asserts  that 
the  ink  obtained  by  the  following  combination 
cannot  be  obliterated  or  defaced  by  any  known 
chemical  agent:  Twenty-four  pounds  of  Frankfurt 
black  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  charcoal  obtained 
from  grape  and  vine  lees,  peach  kernels,  and  bone- 
shavings)  must  be  ground  with  mucilage,  formed  by 
adding  twenty  pounds  of  gum-arabic  to  sixty  gallons 
of  water,  and  tne  mixture  strained  through  a  coma 
flannel ;  four  pounds  of  oxalic  acid  are  then  added, 
together  with  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  or 
sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade. 

Red  Ink*  are  of  two  kinds,  one  variety  consisting 
essentially  of  the  tinctorial  matter  of  Brazil-wood, 
and  the  other  being  prepared  from  cochineal  or 
carmine.  Stephens's  red  ink,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  these  prejiarations,  is  obtained  as  follows: 
'  Add  to  a  quantity  of  common  carbonate  of  jwtash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  twice  its  weight  of  crude  argnl 
in  powder.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
decant  or  filter  the  solution  from  the  insoluble 
matter.  To  this  fluid  add  by  measure  ball"  its 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  diasolv- 
ing  damp,  newly  precipitated  alumina  in  as  small 
a  quantity  as  possible  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  mixture  thus  prepared  is  next 
coloured,  when  cold,  with  bruised  or  powdered 
cochineal,  and  after  standing  for  forty-eight  hours, 
is  strained,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.'  (Muspratts 
Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.) 

Blue  Inks  are  now  chiefly  made  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Prussian  blue.  Stephens's  unchange- 
able blue  ink  is  formed  by  dissolving  this  salt  I  which 
should  lie  first  well  washed  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid) 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Ink  of  which 
Prussian  blue  is  the  basis,  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
the  numerous  physical  causes  which  operate  injuri- 
ously on  black  ink,  unless  it  be  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  when  the  iron  (which  exists  as  a  sesquioxide  in 
Prussian  blue)  becomes  deoxidised,  and  causes  the 
colour  of  this  ink  to  fade ;  but  on  removing  the 
writing  from  the  influence  of  light,  the  colour  u 
restored. 

Puqile,  green,  and  yellow  inks  have  been  formed 
by  various  chemists,  but  thev  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  a  notice  in  this  article. 

Sympathetic  Ink*  leave  no  trace  of  colour  upon 
the  ]Ki|»er,  but  when  exposed  to  heat  or  chemical 
action  of  some  kind,  become  more  or  less  distinctly 
apparent.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  this  class  of  compounds.  On  writing  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  (acetate)  of  lead  or  of  temitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphnretted  hydrogen),  the 
letters  come  out  black.  On  writing  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  washing  the  paper  with  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  the  letters  come  ont  bltu. 
On  writing  with  a  solution  of  suliacetate  of  lead, 
and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  letters  come  out  yrllotc •  or  oi.  writing 
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with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  and 
gently  heating  the  paper,  the  letters  which  were 
previously  invisible  assume  a  beautiful  yWtW  tint, 
which  disappears  on  cooling.  On  writing  with  a 
solution  of  arseuitc  of  potash,  and  washing  the  paper 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  the  letters  come 
3Ut  grten. 

2.  Printing  Ink  is  a  soft  glossy  compound,  alto- 
gether different  in  its  composition  from  the  inks 
which  have  been  already  described.  The  following 
are,  according  to  Mr  Underwood  (in  the  paj>er 
already  referred  to),  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
good  printing  ink:  1.  It  must  distribute  freely;  2.  It 
must  nave  much  greater  affinity  for  the  paper  than 
for  the  type ;  3.  It  must  dry  almost  immediately 
on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  all  on  the  tyj>e  or 
rollers ;  this  is  a  great  desideratum,  e«]>ecialiy  for 
newspapers ;  4.  It  should  be  literally  proof  against 
the  effects  of  time  and  chemical  reagents,  and 
should  never  change  colour.  It  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  best  linseed  oil  in  an  iron  pot,  kindling 
and  allowing  it  to  burn  for  a  short  time ;  by  this 
o|>eratiou  the  oil  acquires  the  necessary  drying 
quality.  After  being  again  boiled,  resin  is  dissolved 
in  it,  in  order  to  communicate  body  to  the  fluhh 
which  now  somewhat  resembles  Canadian  balsam. 
The  colouring  matter — which  is  lampblack  for 
black  ink ;  carmine,  lake,  vermilion,  Ac,  for  red  ink ; 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue  for  blue  ink ;  lemon  and 
orange  chrome  (chromate  and  bichromate  of  lead), 
or  gaml)oge,  for  yellow  ink,  kc. — is  then  added  to 
the  hot  mixture,  and  the  whole  is  drawn  off,  and 
finally  ground  into  a  smooth  uniform  paste. 

In  Lithography,  a  wntin-j  and  a  printing  itii  are 
employed,  both  of  which  differ  altogether  from  the 
compounds  already  deseritied.  The  writing  ink  is 
comjKised,  according  to  Muspratt,  of  the  following 
materials:  shell  lac,  soap,  white  wax,  and  tallow 
in  certain  proportions,  to  which  is  added  a  strong 
solution  of  gum-sandarach,'  and  it  is  coloured  with 
lampblack ;  while  the  printing  ink,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  take  impressions  on  pa|>er  from  engraved 
plates,  with  a  view  to  their  transference  to  the 
•tone,  is  composed  of  tallow,  wax,  soap,  shell-lac, 
gum -mastic,  black  pitch,  and  lampblack. 

I'NKERM  ANN,  a  small  Tartar  village  in  the 
Crimea,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  harbour  of  Sevastopol.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
battle  which  took  place  there,  during  the  Russian 
war,  between  an  army  of  Russians  tiO,000  strong, 
and  detachments  of  allied  forces,  conni-iting  of  about 
14,000  troops  actually  engaged.  At  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  November  ls."»4,  the 
Russians,  who  had  marched  westward  from  Sevas- 
topol, along  the  southern  shore  of  the  harhour.  and 
whose  movements  were  concealed  by  the  darkness 
and  a  thick,  drizzling  rain,  appeared  crowding  up 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  south,  on  which  the 
allies  were  posted.  Here  a  handful  of  men,  about 
1400  strong,  a  portion  of  the  '  Household  Guards,' 
made  a  most  heroic  stand  for  six  consecutive  hours 
against  a  body  of  Russians  that  was  probably  ten 
times  as  numerous.  Reinforcements,  both  English 
and  French,  coming  up  to  the  rescue,  the  Russians 
were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

INLAND  BILL  of  Exchange  means  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  by  and  np»n  jhtsods  living  in  the 
same  country.  The  rules  applicable  to  foreign  bills 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  applicable  to 
Wand  bills.  By  a  recent  statute,  all  bills  drawn  by 
oersons  in  England  on  jiersons  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  rice  m-sd,  are  to  be  treated  as  inland  bills. 

INLA'YIXG  is  the  art  of  decorating  flat  surface? 
by  the  insertion  of  similar  or  different  materials  ; 
thus,  wood  of  one  colour  is  decorated  by  uilaymg 


with  others  of  different  colours:  to  this  kind  of 
inlaying  the  French  term  marqwUrU  is  now  gene- 
rally applied.  Metal  of  one  kind  is  inlaid  with 
other  kinds,  and  often  very  beautiful  effects  are 
produced.  When  steel  is  inlaid  with  gold  or  bra*s, 
it  is  usually  called  Damascene  work.  One  variety 
produced  in  India  is  called  Kuft-gori  —  in  this,  the 
inlaid  metal,  usually  gold,  occupies  more  of  the 
surface  than  the  metal  forming  the  ground.  Another 
beautiful  variety  of  Indian  inlaying  is  called  Tuten« 
ague  or  Bodery-work,  which  consists  in  making 
the  article  to  be  inlaid,  most  frequently  a  hookah 
Ihiw],  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper  one  part  to 
pewter  four  parts.  This  is  hard,  but  is  easily  cut ; 
the  pattern  is  then  engraved,  and  little  pieces 
of  thin  silver  cut  to  the  desired  forms  are  dexter- 
ously hammered  into  the  spaces  thus  cut  out  to 
receive  them.  Ivory,  pearl,  shell,  1k>uc,  tortoise-shell, 
are  favourite  substances  for  iulaying  wood;  and 
stone  or  marble  is  inlaid  with  an  immense  variety 
of  coloured  stones.  In  the  art  of  stone-inlaying, 
the  Florentines  have  long  held  the  palm ;  their 
favourite  work  is  black  marble,  with  inlaid  figures 
of  brilliant-coloured  stones ;  this  work  is  called 
pietra  dura,  or  Florentine  work.  Very  beautiful 
work  of  this  kind,  excelling  the  Florentine,  is 
now  made  in  the  Iinjierial  works  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  the  art  has  of  late  been  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  Russian  government.  This  art 
was  always  a  favourite  one  in  Delhi  and  Agra, 
where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  work  is  still  pro- 
duced. Usually,  in  the  Indiau  work,  white  marble 
forms  the  groundwork,  and  the  figures  are  formed 
of  carnelian,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  lapisdazuli,  and 
other  costly  hard  stoms.  No  stone- inlaying  has 
ever  rivalled  the  inlaid  marble  walls  of  the  cele- 
brated Taj  Mahal,  the  tomb  of  the  sultana  of  Shah 
Jehan,  at  Agra.  The  designs  are  very  artistic,  the 
execution  almost  marvellous,  and  the  harmony  of 
colour  produced  by  the  different  stones  employed  is 
most  beautiful  Many  other  materials  than  those 
mentioned  are  used  for  inlaying;  and  there  is  a  style 
of  inlaid-work  in  which  small  squares  of  coloured 
stone,  glass,  or  |*>ttery  are  made  to  form  pictorial 
and  artistic  decorations;  this  is  called  Mosaic- 
work  (q.  v.). 

INLET,  an  arm  of  the  sea  open  only  on  one 
side,  and  stretching  into  the  land,  is  distinguished 
from  a  Bay  (q.  v.)  only  by  its  smaller  size,  as  a  haven 
is,  again,  by  still  smaller  dimensions,  distinguished 
from  au  inlet.  Examples  of  iulets  are  seen  in  the 
indentations  of  the  west  coast  of  Norway  ;  as  of 
bays  in  the  deeper  and  wider  indentations  of  the 
coast  oi  Italy. 

INN  (ancicut  (Emi$),  a  river  of  Germany,  the 
most  im|>ortant  Alpine  affluent  of  the  Danuljc,  rise* 
in  the  south  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisous,  at  a 
height  of  4293  feet  above  sea-level,  and  flowing 
north-east  through  that  canton  forms  the  valley  ul 
the  Engadine.  It  maintains  generally  a  north  east 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  Leaving 
Switzerland,  it  »nters  the  Austrian  dominions  at  the 
village  of  Finstermilnz,  flows  through  the  crown- 
land  of  Tyrol,  anal  crosses  the  south-east  angle  of 
Bavaria,  after  which,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  Upjier  Austria,  it  enters  the  Danube 
at  Paasau,  after  a  course  of  285  miles.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluent  is  the  Salza  from  the  south.  It  is 
regularly  navigable  from  the  town  of  Hall,  eight 
miles  below  Innsbruck.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  the  Inn  is  broader  than  the  Danube  itself. 

INN  and  INNKEEPER  {see  Hotel).  In  point 
of  law,  an  inn  is  merely  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  travellers,  which  any  person  may  set  up  without 
licence  like  any  other  *rade.    It  is  when  excisable 
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bquois  ace  so'.d  that  a  licence  is  required.  Public- 
houses  and  tie-houses  are,  however,  synonymous 
terms  with  inns,  for  the  innkeeper  almost  invari- 
ably finds  it  expedient  to  obtain  the  necessary 
licence  to  sell  spirits  and  beer.  As  to  these  licences, 
see  Beer  Acts*  and  Public-houses.  The  rights  and 
duties  of  innkoepers  irresjiective  of  the  bounce  will 
here  be  noticed.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  though  public-houses  are  always  inns, 
yet  beer-houscs  are  not  so,  the  latter  being  merely 
sho|>3  for  selling  beer  and  a  few  other  liquors,  the 
'distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  public-house 
beiug,  that  refreshment  as  well  as  lodging  may  be 
bad  on  the  premises  by  all  comers.  Taverns  arc 
chiefly  places  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors ; 
victualhng-houses,  for  the  sale  of  victuals ;  coffee- 
houses and  hotels  are  also  varieties,  all  of  which 
may  or  may  not  l>e  inns,  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  hold  themselves  out  to  give  meat,  drink,  and 
lodging  to  all  travellers  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  any  sign-board  be  put  up  to  distin- 
guish the  inn. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  an  innkeeper  is,  that  he 
is  bound  to  open  his  house  to  all  travellers  with- 
out distinction,  and  has  no  option  to  refuse  such 
refreshment,  shelter,  and  accomm>  nlutiou  as  be 
possesses,  provided  the  jterson  who  applies  is  of 
the  description  of  a  traveller,  and  aide  and  ready 
to  pay  the  customary  hire,  and  is  not  drunk  or 
disorderly,  or  tainted  with  infectious  disease.  He 
is,  of  course,  bound  only  to  give  such  accommo- 
dation as  he  has.  If  the  traveller  has  a  horse 
and  luggage,  the  innkeejKjr  is  bound  to  receive 
these  also,  if  he  has  accommodation,  provided  the 
traveller  himself  intends  to  lodge  there  as  a  guest. 
But  the  traveller  is  not  entitled  to  select  whatever 
room  he  pleases,  and  if  he  will  not  accept  Buch 
reasonable  accommodation  as  is  offered,  the  inn- 
keeper can  order  him  to  leave  the  bouse.  As  some 
compensation  for  this  compulsory  hospitality,  the 
innkeeper  is  allowed  certain  privileges;  thus,  he 
has  a  lien  on  the  horse  and  carriage  or  goods  of  the 
gne*t  for  that  part  of  the  bill  or  reckoning  appli- 
cable to  each  respectively— i.  c.,  he  can  keen  these 
until  be  is  paid  for  the  keep,  even  though  they 
are  not  the  property  of  the  guest.  But  he  cannot 
detain  the  person  of  his  guest  until  payment  is 
made,  for  if  so,  a  mam  might  l»e  imprisoned  for  Ufe 
without  any  legal  process  or  adjudication.  While, 
however,  an  innkeeper  has  this  remedy  for  his 
score,  he  is  also  liable  to  great  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  his  guests  and  their  goods.  By  the 
Roman  law,  under  the  edict  nauta,  cauponta, 
ttolmlarii,  he  was  bound  to  restore  safely  whatever 
goods  of  his  guests  were  intrusted  to  him,  unless 
some  damnum  fatalc,  or  some  act  of  God,  prevented 
his  doing  bo.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
law  of  England.  Hence,  if  the  guest  be  robbed  of 
his  goods  at  the  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  liable,  unless 
the  robbery  was  caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or 
companion,  or  by  his  own  gross  negbgenoe,  as,  for 
example,  by  leaving  a  box  containing  money  in  the 
commercial-room,  after  exposing  its  contents  to  the 
bystanders.  So  the  innkeeper  will  be  excused  if 
the  guest  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  own 
goods,  yet  the  gnest  does  not  take  that  charge  by 
merely  accepting  from  the  landlord  the  key  of  the 
room,  though  that  may  be  an  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. A  guest  who  takes  all  reasonable  precaution 
— as,  for  e  cample,  locking  his  room-door — aud  is 

iret  robbed,  has  therefore  a  good  claim  on  the  land- 
ord  for  indemnity ;  and  the  landlord  will  not  esoat>e 
liability  by  putting  up  a  notice  in  his  rooms,  that  he 
will  not  be  answerable  for  such  losses,  otherwise 
guests  would  have  no  protection,  for  they  are  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  keepers  of  such  houses, 
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>  It  has  been  attempted  to  extend  the  common- 
law  liability  of  iniikeej)crs  for  the  safety  of  the 
goods  of  their  guests  to  ordinary  lodging-house 

|  kee]»ers,  but  the  courts  have  held  that  an  onlinarr 
boarding-house  keeper  or  lodging-house  kee|«r  u 
only  responsible  for  ordinary  care,  L  e.,  such  care  « 
he  takes  of  his  own  goods.  He  must,  it  i*  true,  be 
careful  in  selecting  his  servants,  but  he  is  out  boiuid 
absolutely  to  return  the  goods  safe  merely  becaus* 
they  were  in  his  house  along  with  the  lodger. 

In  Scotland,  the  Roman  ride  of  law  at  to  th< 
responsibility  of  innkeepers  for  the  safety  of  tl* 
guest's  goods  has  been  also  adopted,  and  the  other 
bea< Is  of  law  are  substantially  the  same  m  a 
England,  except  that  no  indictment  would  lie  in 
Scotland  agaiust  au  innkeeper  for  refusing  s  gu«st 
But  the  substantial  remedies  are  the  same. 

I  NNATE  IDEAS.   See  Common  Sense. 

INNER  HOUSE,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.). 

INN  ER  TEMPLE,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
in  London  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of  calling 
persons  to  the  English  bar.    See  Inn  of  Court. 

INNI8CA'TTERY.   See  Scatterv  Island. 

INNISHE'RKIN,  a  small  islaud  on  the  sooth 
coast  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Cork, 
from  the  shore  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  about  one  mila 
north-east  of  Clear  Island.  It  is  well  cidtivated, 
aud  contains  some  good  and  extensively  worked 
slate-quarries.    Pop.  upwards  of  1000. 

I'NNOCENT,  the  name  of  13  popes,  the  mo* 
remarkable  of  whom  are  the  following. — Innocent 

I.  ,  a  native  of  Albauo,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
402.  Next  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  that 
of  Innocent  I.  forms  the  most  important  epoch  in  th« 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  see  of  Home  with  the 
other  churches,  both  of  the  East  aud  of  the  Weft 
Under  him,  according  to  Protestant  historians,  tbs 
system  of  naming  legates  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  bishop  in  different  portions  of  the  church 
originated;  while  Catholics  at  least  admit  that  it 
received  a  fuller  organisation  and  development  Ha 
was  earnest  and  vigorous  in  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  He  maintained,  with  a  firm  hand,  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  receive  and  to  judge 
appeals  from  other  churches,  and  his  letters  abound 
with  assertions  of  universal  jurisdiction,  to  which 
Catholics  appeal  as  evidence  of  the  early  exercise  of 
the  Roman  primacy,  and  from  which  Dean  Minnas 
infers  that  there  had  already  'dawned  upon  hu 
mind  the  conception  of  Rome's  universal  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  dim  as  yet  and  shadowy,  yvt  fall 
and  comprehensive  in  its  outline'  (Latin  Cftrutia»itg, 
i.  p.  87).    Innocent  I.  died  in  417. 

Innocent  III.  (Lothario  Conti),  by  far  the 
greatest  j>ope  of  this  name,  was  lx>rn  at  Anagni 
in  11G1.  After  a  course  of  much  distinction  at 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made  cardinal; 
and  eventually,  in  1198,  was  elected,  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly  earlv  age  of  37,  a  successor  of  Pops 
Celestine  III.  His  |>ontificato  is  justly  regarded  a* 
the  culminating  point  of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  tbs 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see ;  ami  it  a 
freely  avowed  by  the  learned  historian  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, that  if  ever  the  great  idea  of  a  Christua 
republic,  with  a  pope  at  its  bead,  was  to  be  rcaUaed, 
'  none  could  bring  more  lofty  or  more  various 
ualitications  for  its  accomplishment  than  Innocent 

II.  '  (iv.  p.  9.)  Accordingly,  under  the  iropub*  of 
his  ardent  but  disinterested  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
church,  almost  every  state  and  kingdom  was  brm^b  t 
into  subjection.  In  Italy,  during  the  minority  <4 
Frederick  II.  (son  of  the*  Emperor  Henry  VL,  king 
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verdict  on  the  career  of  Innocent  III.,  that 4  his  higV 
and  blameless,  and,  in  some  respects,  wise  and  gentle 
character,  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  than  any 
one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Human  bishops  to 
the  ideal  light  of  a  supreme  pontiff ; '  and  that  '  t* 
him,  if  ever,  may  seem  to  ba  realised  the  church- 
man's highest  conception  of  a  vicar  of  Christ '  (Latin 
Christianity,  nr.  277). 

Innocent  XL  (Benedetto  Odescalciii),  elected  in 
1676,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
popes  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
judicious  reformer,  and  his  administration  is  entirely 
free  from  the  stain  of  nepotisin,  which  had  sullied 
the  fame  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  But  his  his- 
torical  celebrity  is  mainly  owing  to  his  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  illustrates  as  well  the  personal 
character  of  the  ]>ontiif,  as  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  dispute  began  from  an  attempt  on  the 
nart  of  the  pojKj  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the 
king's  keeping  sees  vacant,  in  virtue  of  what  was 
called  the  Droit  tie  Retjole,  and  appropriating  their 
revenues.  The  resistance  to  this  attempt  drew  forth 
the  celebrated  declarations  of  the  French  clergy  as 
to  the  Gallican  Liberties.  See  Gaixtcan  CurKCH. 
But  the  actual  conflict  regarded  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  residing  in 
Rome,  and  especially  the  right  of  asylum,  which 
thej'  claimed  not  only  for  their  own  residences,  but 
also  for  a  certain  adjoining  district  of  the  city. 
These  districts  had  gradually  become  so  many 
foci  of  crime,  and  of  frauds  u]»on  the  revenue ;  and 
the  pope,  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  so  flagrant  an 
abuse,  gave  notice  that,  while  he  would  respect 
the  rights  of  the  existing  ambassadors,  he  would 
not  thereafter  receive  the  credentials  of  any  new 
ambassador  who  should  not  renounce  these  abusive 
claims  for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  great 
powers  murmured  at  this  threat,  but  it  was  with 
France  that  the  crisis  occurred,  on  the  death  of  the 
Marechal  d'Kstrces.  The  pope  renewed  his  notice 
in  May  1687.  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  other  hand, 
instructed  his  new  ambassador  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  France,  and  sent  a  large  body  of  military 
and  naval  officers  to  sup|K>rt  his  pretensions.  L 
persisted  in  refusing  to  grant  an  audience  to  the 
ambassador.  Louis,  in  reprisal,  seized  on  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignou,  and  threatened  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  the  Papal  States,  but  I.  was  immov- 
able ;  and  in  the  end,  the  ambassador  was  compelled 
to  return  with  his  credentials  unopened,  nor  was 
the  dispute  ad  justed  till  the  following  pontificate. 
L  died  in  1689. 

INNOCENTS,  Holy,  Feast  of,  one  of  the 
Christmas  festivals,  held  in  the  Western  Church 
on  December  28,  and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  20th, 
under  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  festival. 
It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of 
the  children  1  from  two  years  old  and  upward' 
at  Bethlehem.  See  Herod.  These  children  are 
referred  to  as  martyrs  by  St  Cyprian,  and  still 
more  explicitly  by  St  Augustine ;  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  exquisite  hymn  of  Prudeutius,  Snivels 
Flore*  Afartyrum,  is  addressed.  The  concurrence 
of  the  East  and  West  in  celebrating  the  festival 
is  an  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  In  the  modern 
church,  this  feast  is  celebrated  as  a  special  holiday 


of  Italy),  who  was  a  ward  of  I.'s,  the  authority  of 
th«i  nope  within  his  own  states  was  fully  consoli- 
dated, and  his  influence  among  the  other  states  of 
Italy  was  confirmed  and  extended  In  Germany, 
he  adjudicated  with  authority  upon  the  rival  claims 
'f  Otho  and  Philip ;  and  a  second  time  be  interposed 
effectually  in  behalf  of  his  ward,  Frederick  II.  In 
France,  esi»ousing  the  cause  of  the  injured  Inger- 
bnrga,  he  compelled  her  unworthy  husband,  Philip 
Augustus,  to  dismiss  Agnes  de  Meranie,  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  married,  and  to  take  back  Ingerburga. 
In  Spain,  he  exercised  a  similar  authority  over  the 
king  of  Leon,  who  had  married  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  The  history  of  his  conflict  with  the  weak 
ami  unprincipled  John  of  England  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  sjtace  at  our  dis|>osaL  If  it  exhibits 
I.'s  character  for  consistent  adherence  to  principle, 
and  his  lofty  indifference  to  the  suggestions  of  exiie- 
diency,  in  a  less  favourable  point  of  view  than  his 
other  similar  contests,  it  at  the  same  time  displays 
in  a  stronger  light  the  extent  of  his  pretensions  and 
the  completeness  of  his  supremacy.  In  Norway,  he 
exercised  the  same  authority  in  reference  to  the 
usurper  Swero.  In  Aragou,  he  received  the  fealty 
of  the  king  Alfonso.  Even  the  king  of  Armenia, 
Leo,  received  his  legates,  and  accepted  from  them 
the  investiture  of  his  kingdom.  And,  as  if  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  authority  throughout  the  then  known 
world,  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
put  an  end,  at  least  during  his  pontificate,  to  the 
shadowy  pretensions  of  the  eastern  rivals  of  his 
power,  spiritual  as  well  as  temj>oraL  Pursuing 
consistently  the  great  idea  which  inspired  his  entice 
career,  bis  views  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  authority 
of  the  church  within  her  own  dominion  were  no  less 
unbending  than  his  notion  of  the  universality  of  its 
extent.  To  him.  every  offence  against  religion  was 
a  crime  against  society,  and  in  his  ideal  Christian 
republic,  every  heresy  was  a  rebellion  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to  resist  and  repress.  It 
was  at  his  call,  therefore,  that  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  was  organised  and  undertaken  ;  and 
although  he  can  hardly  be  held  resjKuisible  for  the 
fearful  excesses  into  which  it  ran,  and  although  at 
its  close  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  the  lauds  of  the  young  Count  of 
Toulouse,  yet  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  he 
regarded  the  undertaking  itself  not  merely  as  lawful, 
but  as  a  glorious  enterprise  of  religion  and  piety. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  L  holds  a  high 
place  in  his  order.  He  was  a  vigorous  guardian  of 
public  and  private  morality,  a  steady  protector  of 
the  weak,  zealous  in  the  repression  of  simony  and 
other  abuses  of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the  arbi- 
trary multiplication  of  religious  orders  by  private 
authority,  but  he  lent  all  the  force  of  his  power  and 
influence  to  the  remarkable  spiritual  movement  in 
•which  the  two  great  orders,  the  Franciscan  and  the 
Don  inican  (q.  v.),  had  their  origin.  It  was  under 
him  ihat  the  celebrated  fourth  Lateran  Council  was 
held  in  1215.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness,  and  died  in  July  at  Perugia,  at 
the  early  age  of  56.  His  works,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  letters  and  sermons,  and  of  a  remarkable 
treatise  On  the  Misery  of  the  Conililinn  of  Man,  were 
published  in  two  vols,  folio  (Paris,  1682).  It  is  from 
these  letters  and  decretals  alone  that  the  character 
->f  the  age,  and  the  true  significance  of  the  church- 
policy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  can  be  fully 
understood ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  careful  study  of 
them,  that  the  nature  of  his  views  aud  objects  can 
be  realised  in  their  integrity.    However  earnestly 

Pom  these  views,  no  student  of 
i  to  accept  Dean  Milman's 


by  the  young, 
nected  with  it  prevail  in  "Catholic  countries.  One 
of  these  is,  that  in  private  families  the  children 
are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear  the  clothes  of 
the  elders,  an.,  in  some  sort  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  household  in  their  stead  So  also,  in  com- 
munities of  nuns,  the  youngest  sister  becomes  for 
this  day  superioress  of  the  house,  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  sportive  authority  even  over  the  real 
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INNO'MINATE  ARTERY  (Arteria  inuominaUi) 
in  the  first  large  branch  given  off  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  divides  into  the  right  carotid 
and  the  right  subclavian  arteries.  See  Circula- 
tion, Oroaks  op.  This  artery,  through  wliich  all 
the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  to  the  right  arm,  flows,  has  been  tied  by  several 
Burgeons  for  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian,  but 
the  o|>cration  has  never  been  successful.  An 
important  fact  has,  however,  been  established,  viz., 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  thiB  large  vessel,  is  re-established  by 
Anastomosis  (q.  v.)  after  the  operation. 

INNOMINATE  BONE.    See  Pilvb. 

INNOVATION,  or  NOVATION,  a  name  some- 
times given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  the  exchange 
or  substitution  of  one  obligation  for  another.  It  is 
in  effect  taking  a  fresh  security. 

INNS  OP  COURT,  the  name  given  in  England 
to  certain  voluntary  societies  which  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  calling  persons  to  the  English  bar. 
There  are  four  such  societies  in  London,  viz.,  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray  s  Inn.  Each  of  those  inns  possesses  certain 
smaller  inns,  which  are  mere  collections  of  houses 
or  chambers,  as  Clifford's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Furnival's 
Inn,  Ac,  The  four  inns  are  each  governed  by  a 
committee  or  board,  called  the  benchers,  who  are 
generally  Queen's  counsel  or  senior  counsel,  self- 
chosen,  i.  e.,  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  by  the 
existing  benchers.  Each  inn  has  also  a  local 
habitation,  consisting  of  a  large  tract  of  houses  or 
chambers,  which  are  in  generaloccupied  exclusively 
by  barristers,  and  sometimes  by  attorneys,  and  are 
a  source  of  great  wealth.  Each  inn  is  selLgoverning, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all,  however, 
possessing  equal  privileges ;  but  latterly,  they  hare 
joined  in  imposing  certain  educational  tests  for  the 
admission  of  students.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  an  inn  of  court  to  admit  any  particular 

Erson  as  a  member,  for  no  member  of  tite  public 
s  an  absolute  right  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  there 
being  no  mode  of  compelling  the  inn  to  state  its 
reasons  for  refusal.  But,  practically,  no  objection  ib 
ever  made  to  the  admission  of  any  person  of  good 
character.  Each  inn  has  also  the  power  of  disbarring 
its  members,  that  is,  of  withdrawing  from  them 
the  right  of  practising  as  counsel.  This  right  has 
been  rarely  exercised,  but  of  late  years  there  have 
been  examples  of  persons  abusing  their  profession, 
and  indulging  in  dishonest  practices ;  in  such  cases, 
the  inn  has  its  own  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  facts 
affecting  the  character  of  a  member,  and  is  not 
bound  to  make  the  investigation  public  By  this  high 
controlling  power  over  its  mcralters,  a  higher  charac- 
ter is  supposed  to  be  given  to,  the  bar  as  a  body, 
than  if  each  individual  was  left  to  his  own  devices, 
unchecked,  except  by  the  law.   See  Barrister. 

I'NNSBRUCK  (Ger.  brUcke,  a  bridge),  capital  of 
the  Tyrol,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Inn,  at 
the  height  of  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains 
ranging  from  0000  to  9200  feet  high.  It  consists  of 
an  Old  Town,  a  New  Town,  and  hve  suburbs.  The 
New  Town,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  furnished  with 
broad  streets,  is  united  with  the  older  portions  of 
the  town  by  a  wooden  and  a  chain  bridge  across  the 
Inn.  The  bouses  are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style, 
four  or  five  stories  in  height,  with  flat  roofs,  the 
first  story  arcaded,  and  occupied  with  shops.  The 
most  interesting  public  building  is  the  Franciscan 
or  Court  Church,  finished  in  1563,  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  monuments  in  Europe.  This 


tomb— which,  although  constructed  at  the  request 
of  Maximilian,  and  intended  for  his  burial-place, 
does  not  after  all  contain  his  remains — consists 
of  a  marble  sarcophagus  supporting  the  emperor's 
effigy  in  bronze,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  while  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  rows  of  monumental 
bronze  figures,  28  in  number,  representing  chiefly 
the  princijttl  personages,  male  and  female,  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  The  other  chief  buildings  are 
the  Museum  Ferdinaudeum,  in  which  are  collections 
of  the  productions  of  tho  Tyrol  in  art,  literature, 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  university  (founded  in 
1672,  and,  after  several  vicissitudes,  organised  anew 
in  1825),  with  faculties  of  law  and  phih  %ophy,  and 
which,  iu  18f>7,  had  211  students  and  18  professors. 
There  are  also  numerous  art  collections,  many 
interesting  churches,  and  valuable  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions.  I.  carries  on  important 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  gloves,  ribbons, 
and  carved  work,  as  well  as  a  Nourishing  transit 
trade.    Pop.  14,000. 

INNUE'NDO,  a  part  of  a  pleading  in  cases  of 
libel  and  slander,  pointing  out  what  and  who  was 
meant  by  the  libellous  matter  or  description. 

INOCA'RPUS  (/.  edulu),  the  Mape  or  Rata  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  a  tree  importaut  to  their 
inhabitants  for  its  fruit,  a  nut  covered  with  a  thin 
'  fibrous  husk,  which  supplies  a  considerable  part  of 
I  their  food,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  South  Sea 
|  Island  chesnut     The  fruit  is  pulled  in  a  green 
i  state,  and  roasted.   The  tree  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
of  stately  growth  and  fine  foliage ;  the  leaves  oblong, 
I  six  or  eight  inches  long,  evergreen,  but  of  delicate 
texture.    It  is  ouc  of  those  which,  as  they  advance 
in  age,  instead  of  increasing  uniformly  iu  thickness, 
throw  out  buttresses  to  support  the  trunk.  Small 

J> rejections  first  appear,  extending  in  nearly  straight 
ines  from  the  root  to  the  branches,  which  finally 
l>ecome  like  so  many  planks  covered  with  Imrk. 
The  central  stein  continues  for  many  years  jierhaps 
only  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
buttresses,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  exteud  from 
it  at  the  bottom  two,  three,  or  four  feet.  These 
natural  planks  are  used  for  paddles  of  canoes  and 
other  purposes. 

INOCULA'TION.  If  the  matter  of  a  variolous 
(or  small-pox)  pustule,  taken  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  day,  be  inserted  in  or  beneath 
the  skin  of  a  person  who  has  not  previously  suffered 
from  small-pox,  the  following  phenomena  are 
induced :  1.  Local  inflammation  is  set  up ;  2.  At 
the  end  of  six  days  there  is  fever  similar  to  that  of 
small-pox;  and  3.  After  the  lapse  of  three  more 
days,  there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  eruption  of 
pustules.  This  process  is  termed  inoculation,  and 
the  disease  thus  produced  is  denominated  inoculated 
small-pox.  The  disease  produced  in  this  artificial 
manner  is  much  simpler  and  less  dangerous  tliaa 
ordinary  small-pox ;  and  as  it  was  an  almost  certain 
means  of  preventing  a  subsequent  attack  of  the 
ordinary  disease,  inoculation  was  much  practised 
till  the  discovery  (about  1796*)  of  the  an  ta  variolous 
power  of  vaccination. 

The  importance  of  inoculation  was  recognised  in 
the  East  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Dr 
Collinson  [Small-jiox  and  Vaccination  IfittoricaUy 
and  Metlicallg  Considertd,  p.  14),  the  Chinese  had 
practised  this  process  from  the  6th  c.,  and  the 
B  rah  mans  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 

•  This  was  tho  year  in  which  Jenner  inoculated  his 
first  ease  (the  boy  Phipps)  with  matter  taken  from  the 
hand  of  a  girl  who  had  been  directly  infected  by  ths 
cow.  He  was  aware  of  the  protective  efficiency  of  <r»- 
pox  as  early  as  1770,  and  mentioned  the  circum*Un<« 
in  that  year  to  his  master,  John  Hunter. 
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Persia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  it  was  in  use,  and 
it  is  even  said  to  have  been  employed  in  Scot- 
Und  and  Wales.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  her  celebrated 
letter  from  Adrianople  in  1717,  that  the  operation 
became  generally  known  in  this  country.  In  that 
letter  she  writes :  1  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and 
to  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless, 
by  the  invention  of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term 
they  give  it.  Every  year,  thousands  undergo  the 
operation.  There  is  no  example  of  any  one  who  has 
died  of  it,  and  you  may  believe  that  I  am  well  satis- 
fied of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I  intend 
to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.'  Four  years  after- 
wards,  she  hail  her  daughter  publicly  inocidated  in 
this  country ;  the  experiment  was  then  performed 
successfully  on  six  condemned  criminals  at  New- 
gate, and  on  the  strength  of  these  successful  cases, 
'the  critical  course  was  taken  of  inoculating  two 
children  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  which  gave 
i  sanction  to  the  practice.'  —  Collinson,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

Inoculation  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
introduction.  It  met  with  virulent  opposition  both 
from  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy.  A 
sermon  is  extant  which  was  preached  in  172*2,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Massey,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
'Job's  distemper  was  confluent  small-pox,  and  that 
he  bad  been  inoculated  by  the  devil'  The  great 
drawback  to  inoculation  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
this :  while  it  was  invaluable  to  him  who  under- 
went the  o|>eration,  and  completely  guarded  hira 
from  the  natural  disease  in  its  severe  form,  its  effect 
upon  the  community  at  large  was.  extremely  perni- 
cious, in  keeping  alive  the  natural  disease,  and 
increasing  its  spread  amongst  those  wtio  were  not 
protected  by  inoculation.  While  one  in  five  or  six  of 
those  who  took  the  natural  disease  died,  the  average 
■umber  of  deaths  at  the  Inoculation  Hospital  was 
oolv  3  in  1000 ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Heberden,  in  every  thousand  deaths  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  the  first  30  years  of  the  18th  c. 
(before  inoculation  was  at  all  general),  only  74  were 
due  to  small-pox.  The  deaths  from  this  disease 
amounted  to  95  in  1000  during  the  last  30  years  of 
the  century ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  preser- 
vative effects  of  inoculation  on  almost  all  who  were 
operated  on,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease increased  in  100  years  in  the  ratio  of  about  5  to  4. 
Moore  {The  History  of  Small-pox,  1815)  states  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  population  died  of  small-pox ;  whereas,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  century,  the  number  (not- 
withstanding, or  perhaps  rather  in  consequence  of 
inoculation)  had  increased  to  one-tenth  ;  and  this 
immense  consumption  of  human  lives  was  not  the 
total  evil,  for  many  survivors  were  left  with  the 
partial  or  entire  loss  of  sight  and  with  destroyed  con- 
stitutions. From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  benefits  which  were  expected  from  inoculation 
were  far  from  being  realised,  and  small -pox  would 
doubtless  have  gone  on  increasing  in  its  destructive 
power,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  Jenner's 
invaluable  discovery  of  Vaccination  (q.  v.). 

INOFFI  CIOUS  TESTAMENT,  a  will  made 
whereby  near  relatives  have  not  been  provided  for 
by  the  testator. 

INOWRA'CLAW  (called  also  Jcno  Brmlap, 
'Young  Breslau'),  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 

S vera  men  t  of  Posen,  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
a  fruitful  plain,  26  miles  south-south-east  of 
Bromberg.  It  is  an  ill-built  town ;  contains  many 
religions  edifices  ;  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
mpeciallv  in  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
4l  saltpetre;  and  has  a  population  of  6000. 


IN  PA'RTIBUS  INFIDEXIUM  (Lat,  «in  tha 
regions  of  the  unbelievers').  Titular  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  been  styled  bishops  in  partibug 
infidelium  since  the  13th  century.  They  are  actual 
bishops,  who  have  no  diocese,  and  take  their  titles 
from  places  where  there  is  now  no  bishop's  see,  but 
where  there  once  was.  This  practice  originated 
after  the  Greek  schism,  and  became  geueral  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  places  conquered  by  the 
crusaders  in  the  East  were  furnished  with  Roman 
Catholic  bishops;  but  when  these  conquests  were 
again  lost,  the  popes  continued  to  appoint  and 
consecrate  the  bishops,  as  a  continual  protest  .gainst 
the  power  which  had  prevailed  over  their  iHeged 
right,  and  to  signify  their  hope  of  restitution.  The 
same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  But  in  Britain,  the  assumption 
of  territorial  titles  being  illegal  and  dangerous,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishojw  actually  resident  have 
usually  borne  titles  derived  from  distant  places. 
Thus,  the  present  bishop  in  Edinburgh  is  styled 
Bishop  of  Limyra,  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England  were  similarly  designated  from  places 
abroad  until  1850,  when  their  assumption  of  titles 
from  their  actual  sees  gave  prodigious  offence  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Tides  BUI,  which,  however,  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

I  NQUEST.   See  Coroner. 

INQUISITION,  in  English  Law,  is  the  return  or 
report  made  by  a  sheriff  or  coroner  as  to  the 
finding  of  a  jury  on  matters  inquired  into. 

INQUISITION,  Tub,  called  also  the  HOLY 
OFFICE,  a  tribunal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  the  discovery,  repression,  and  puuishment  of 
heresy,  unbelief,  and  other  offences  against  religion. 
From  the  very  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Komau  Empire,  laws,  more 
or  less  severe,  existed  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  the  repression  *and  punishment  of 
dissent  from  the  national  creed  ;  and  the  euqierors 
Theodosius  and  Justinian  appointed  officials  called 
'  inquisitors,'  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  discover 
and  to  prosecute  before  the  civil  tribiuials  offences 
of  this  class.  The  ecclesiastical  cognizance  of  heresy, 
and  its  punishment  by  spiritual  censures,  belonged 
to  the  bishop  or  the  episcopal  synod ;  but  no  special 
machinery  for  the  purpose  was  devised  until  the 
spread,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  of  certain 
sects  reputed  dangerous  alike  to  the  state  and  to 
the  church— the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  Albi- 
genses — excited  the  alarm  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  then  con- 
dition  of  the  public  mind,  however  differently  it 
is  now  constituted,  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  state,  no  less  than  against  the  church. 
An  extraordinary  commission  was  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  into  the  south  of  France,  to  aid  the 
local  authorities  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
Albigensian  heresy.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  earnestly  impressed,  both  on  bishops  and 
magistrates,  the  necessity  of  increased  vigilance 
against  heresy;  and  a  council  held  at  Toulouse 
directed  that  in  each  parish  the  priest,  and  two  or 
three  laymen  of  good  repute,  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  to  the  bishop  all  such  offences 
discovered  within  the  district. 

So  far,  however,  there  was  no  permanent  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops ;  but  under 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  a  special  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  was  instituted,  the  chief  direction  of 
which  was  vested  in  the  then  recently  established 
Dominican  Order.  The  inquisition  thus  constituted 
became  a  general,  instead  of,  as  previously,  a  local 
tribunal  j  aud  it  was  introduced  in  succession  into 
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Italy,  Spsip,  Germany,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  So  long,  moreover,  as  this  constitution 
remained,  it  must  ne  regarded  as  a  strictly  j>apal 
tribunal.  Accordingly,  over  the  French  aud  Ger- 
man inquisition  of  the  following  century  the  pojiea 
exercised  full  authority,  receiving  appeals  against 
the  rigour  of  local  tribunals  (Fleitry,  v.  206),  amf 
censuring,  'or  even  depriving,'  the  inquisitor  for 
undue  severity  {ibid.  303).  In  France,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  discontinued  under  Philip  the  Handsome  ; 
and  though  an  attempt  was  made  under  Henry  II. 
to  revive  it  against  the  Huguenots,  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Germany,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Beghards  (see  Bkqcines),  in  the  Wginning  of 
the  14th  c,  the  inquisition  came  into  active  oj>era- 
tion,  and  inquisitors  for  Germany  were  named  at 
intervals  by  various  pojies,  as  Urban  V.,  Gregory 
XL,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VIII.,  down  to  the 
Reformation,  when  it  fell  into  disuse.  In  England, 
it  was  never  received,  all  the  proceedings  against 
heresy  being  reserved  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
In  Poland,  though  established  in  13*27,  it  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  The  history  of  the  times  of  its 
introduction  and  of  its  discontinuance  in  the  various 
states  of  Italy,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
at  our  command. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  inquisition  as  it  existed  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  that  has 
absorbed  almost  entirely  the  real  interest  of  this 
painful  subject  As  an  ordinary  tribunal  similar 
to  those  of  other  countries,  it  hail  existed  in  Spain 
from  an  early  period.  Its  functions,  however,  in 
these  times  were  little  more  than  nominal  ;  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarms  created  by  the  alleged 
discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
converts — who  had  been  required  either  to  emi- 
\te  or  to  conform  to  Christianity— to  overthrow 
le  government,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  to  permit  its  reorganisation 
(1478) ;  but  in  reviving  the  tribunal,  the  crown 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  the 
inquisitors,  and,  in  truth,  of  controlling  the  entire 
action  of  the  tribunal.  From  this  date  forward*, 
Catholic  writers  regard  the  Spanish  inquisition 
as  a  state  tribunal,  a  character  which  is  recognised 
by  Ranke,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great  anti- 
paj>al  authority,  Llorente ;  and  in  dissociating  the 
church  generally,  and  the  Roman  see  itself,  from 
that  state  tribunal,  Catholics  refer  to  the  bulls 
of  the  po|ie,  Sixtus  IV.,  protesting  against  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  protest,  however,  the  Spanish 
crown  maintained  its  assumption.  Inquisitors 
were  appointed,  and  in  1+83,  the  tribuual  com- 
menced its  terrible  career,  under  Thomas  de 
Torqucinada.  The  pojies,  feeling  their  protest 
unsuccessful,  were  compelled,  from  considerations 
of  prudence,  to  tolerate  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress ;  but  several  papal  enactments  are 
enumerated  by  Catholics,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  control  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  tribuual,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Unhappily,  these  measures  were  ineffective 
to  control  the  fanatical  activity  of  the  local  judges. 
The  numlier  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Llorente,  the 
popular  historian  of  the  inquisition,  is  positively 
appalling.  He  affirms  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  Torqucroada's  tenure  of  office,  nearly  9000  were  1 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  second  head  of  the 
inquisition,  Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  put  above  1000  to  a  similar  death  ; 
and  so  for  the  other  successive  inquisitors-general. 
But  Catholics  loudly  protest  against  the  credibility 
of  these  fearful  allegations.  It  is  imiiossible  not  to 
see  that  Llorente  was  a  violent  partisan ;  and  it  is 
rlleged  that  in  his  work  on  the  Basque  Provinces, 


he  had  already  proved  himself  a  venal  and  unscru- 
pulous fabricator.  Although,  therefore,  he  has 
made  it  impossible  to  disprove  his  accuracy  It 
appealing  to  the  original  paiiers,  which  he  huiueu 
destroyed,  yet  his  Catholic  critics — as  Hefelc  in 
his  L{fc  of  Cardinal  X  intents — have  productd  from 
his  own  work  many  examples  of  contradictory  and 
exaggerated  statements  j  Prcscott,  in  his  /Vrtfi/wsd 
and  IxalteUa  (id.  407 — 470),  has  pointed  out  many 
similar  instances  ;  Rankc  does  not  hesitate  i/W<-» 
und  \'6lktnr  der  SUd.  Muro/ms,  L  242)  to  ioq-each 
his  honesty ;  and  Prescott  pronounces  his  '  coinpn- 
tatious  greatly  exaggerated,'  and  his  '  estimates  most 
improbable'  (in.  408).  Still,  with  all  the  del iK-ti.au 
which  it  is  possible  to  make,  the  working  of  the 
inquisition  in  Spain  and  in  its  dependencies  even 
in  tho  New  World,  involves  an  amount  of  cruelty 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  w.thoot 
horror.  When  xt  was  attempted  to  introduce  it 
into  Naples,  Pope  Paul  HI.,  in  1546,  exborUd  the 
Neapolitans  to  resist  its  introduction,  *  because  it 
was  excessively  severe,  and  refused  to  nioderat* 
its  rigour  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  tribunal 
(Lloreute,  ii.  147).  Pius  IV.,  in  1563,  addressed  i 
similar  exhortation  on  the  same  ground  to  tbs 
Mdauese  (ibid  ii.  237) ;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
Catholics  unanimously  coufess  and  repudiate  ibe 
barbarities  which  dishonoured  religion  by  assuming 
its  semblance  and  its  name. 

The  procedure  of  the  inquisition  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  The  party,  if  suspected  of  h<r«y, 
or  denounced  as  giulty,  was  liable  to  be  arresud 
and  detained  in  prison,  only  to  be  brought  to  trul 
when  it  might  seem  fit  to  his  judges.  The  ;<ro- 
ceedings  were  conducted  secretly.  He  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  thru-  uaioei 
even  then  made  known  to  him.  The  evidence  of 
au  accomplice  was  admissible,  and  the  accu*d 
himself  was  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Th-  punish- 
ments to  which,  if  found  guilty,  be  was  liable,  vers 
death  by  tire,  as  exemplified  in  the  terrible  Auto  da 
Fe  (q.  v.),  or  on  the  scaffold,  imprisonment  iu  the 
galleys  for  life  or  for  a  limited  perkxL  forfeiture  of 
property,  civil  infamy,  and  in  minor  cases,  retrac- 
tation aud  public  peuance.  This  form  of  pruewlur* 
is  strangely  at  variance  with  modern  ideas  ;  bat  it 
is  fair  to  recollect  that  some  of  the  usages  were  bst 
the  ordinary  procedures  in  all  the  courts  of  the  ape, 
whether  civd  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  rigour  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  allied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  it  was  forbidden  to  punish  capitally 
without  the  royal  warrant ;  and  in  1770,  the  royal 
authority  was  required  as  a  condition  even  for 
an  arrest  From  1808,  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  inquisition  was  suppressed  until  tot 
Restoration :  it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  in  1820 ;  but  it  wai 
partially  restored  in  1825 ;  nor  was  it  till  1»J1 
and  1835  that  it  was  finally  abolished  in  Spain, 
its  projicrty  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  ot  to* 
national  debt 

The  inquisition  was  established  in  Portugal  in 
1557,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  tat 
Portuguese  colonies  in  India.  The  rigour  ot  its 
processes,  however,  was  much  mitigated  ia  th* 
18th  c,  and  under  John  VL  it  fell  altogether  into 
disuse. 

The  inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establiahroeot, 
to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  control  orer 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  offeow 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  di* 
abUities  ;  but  of  capital  sentences  for  heresy.  tl» 
history  of  the  Roman  inquisition  present*  fe* 
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instances,  and,  according  to  Balmez  {On  Civili- 
sation, p.  156),  that  tribunal  '  Las  never  been 
known  to  order  the  execution  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence* for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  tribunal  still 
exists  under  the  direction  of  a  congregation,  but 
its  action  La  confined  to  the  examination  of  books 
and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  questions 
of  church  law,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  boy 
Mortara ;  and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in 
recent  times  was  an  Oriental  impostor,  who,  by 
means  of  forced  credentials,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  ordination  ns  a  bishop. — See  Llorente'B  Istoria 
Critica  de  la  fnauinicion  ;  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
Jmbella  ;  Hcfcle's  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes;  eine 
Jiiorjraphie  ;  Balmez,  Catholu-utm  and  Protestantism 
cotnparvtl  in  lielution  to  Civilisation. 

INSA'NITY  means  all  unhcalthincss  of  mind. 
This  consists,  according  to  one  opinion,  in  such 
disorganisation  or  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
structure  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  reason  impos- 
sible ;  according  to  another,  it  consists  in  disorder 
of  the  reason  itself ;  and  according  to  a  third,  in 
perversion  or  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  the  moral 
part  of  our  nature.  The  prevailing  view  of  physi- 
ologists is.  that  insanity  is  a  symptom  or  expression, 
manifested  through  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  physical  disease.  The  legal  term,  lunacy, 
repre««ent«  only  those  deviations  from  that  standard 
of  mental  soundness  which  is  universally  recognised, 
although  difficult  of  definition,  in  which  the  person, 
the  projierty,  or  the  civU  rights  may  bo  interfered 
with.  These  deviations  are,  briefly,  where  the  inca- 
pacity, or  violence,  or  irregularities  of  the  individual 
are  such  as  to  threaten  danger  to  himself  or  others, 
and  to  unfit  him  for  his  ordinary  bnsiness  and  duties. 
Insanity  is  more  comprehensive,  and  includes  all 
states  of  the  feelings  and  passions,  as  well  as  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
original  and  ordinary  character  and  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  with  his  relations  to  the  family  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  has  been 
stated  broadly,  that  if  a  man  be  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religious  rights  by  exclusion  from 
membership  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  ;  of 
his  civil  rights  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  or  on  oath  ;  and  of  his  personal  rights  in  the 
management  of  his  property  and  affairs,  he  may  be 
regarded  ns  insane  ;  but  more  correct  views  of  the 
human  mind  have  led  to  the  belief,  that  many 


— 


of  the  intellectual  powers ;  accompanied  al«o  by 
errors  connected  with  the  a[»ccial  senses. 

Affections  of  the  Sentiments.— Melancholia, 
exaltation  of  grief,  penitence,  and  anxiety.  iKto- 
mania  of  Fear,  exaltation  of  cautiousness.  Motto* 
mania  of  Pride,  exaltation  of  self-esteem.  Mono- 
mania of  8uj*ratition,  exaltatiou  of  the  sense  of 
devotion  and  the  marvellous.  Monomania  of  Sus- 
picion, exaltation  of  jealousy,  envy,  want  of  confi- 
dence. Monomania  of  Vanity,  exaltation  of  craving 
for  applause,  grandeur,  of  feeling  of  ambition. 

Affections  of  Propensities.—  Dipsotnania,  in- 
controllable  craving  for  stimulants.  Homicidal 
Mania,  impulsive  desire  to  destroy  life.  Klepto- 
mania, incontrollable  desire  to  acquire. 

This  catalogue  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  departures  from  health  will  correspond  not 
merely  with  the  primitive  mental  powers  and 
instincts,  but  with  every  possible  combination  of 
these,  and  with  such  complications  as  may  result 
from  hereditary  predispositions,  innate  peculiarities, 
education,  and  habit.— Dr  Combe  On  Derangement, 
Copland's  Dictionary,  art  '  Insanity.' 

For  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  see 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  a  term  applied  to  all  writings 
engraved  or  written  on  objects  or  monuments  not 
of  the  class  of  books,  principally  on  hard  materials, 
■udi  as  metals,  stones,  and  other  substances.  They 
are  a  class  of  documents  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  to  history  and  philology,  and  a  consider- 
ation of  them  embraces  the  whole  scoj>e  of  history, 
language,  and  art.  The  oldest  (excepting  those  of 
China)  are  proltably  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  found 
in  the  Pyramids  (see  Pyramids),  of  about  2000 
B.  c. ;  to  which  succeed  those  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, reaching  nearly  as  high  an  antiquity  (see 
Cpneifobm  Characters)  ;  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  Persian  and  Median,  625  B.  c,  and  along  with 
which  prevailed  the  Phoenician,  probably  about 
700  B.C  (see  Phoenicia);  which  were  in  their  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Greek,  between  500  and  600  B.  0., 
or  even  earlier ;  which  were  succeeded  by  the 
Etruscan  and  Roman,  in  400—900  B.  c,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  in  Em-ope  to  the 
present  day.  See  Palaeography.  In  the  East, 
the  oldest  inscriptions  are  those  of  China,  which 
ascend  to  2278  B.  c. ;  those  of  India  not  being  older 
than  315  B.  c,  or  the  age  of  Sandracotttis  ;  while 
degrees  of  feebleness  of  the  faculties,  many  forms  j  the  antiquity  of  the  hioroglyphical  inscriptions  of 


of  eccentricity  and  extravagance,  and  many  defects 
in  the  will  and  moral  sentiments,  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  crime  and  wickedness,  but  which 
do  not  involve  snch  deprivation,  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  designation.  Very  recently,  the 
interpretation  of  insanity  has  been  greatly  widened, 
and  now  includes  various  degrees  of  moral  jier- 
version,  morlud  habits,  and  sudden  impulses,  such 
as  dipsomania  and  homicidal  mania.  The  great 
divisions  of  this  class  of  diseases  into  mania, 
melancholia,  and  imbecility,  remain  popularly  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  2000  years  ago.  While 
this  io«.t  may  indicate  that  such  a  classification 
has  a  foundation  in  nature,  it  has,  unfortunately, 
tended  to  render  the  treatment,  or  rather  the 
maltreatment,  of  the  insane  as  stationary  as  the 
view  of  the  diseases  under  which  they  labour. 
The  following  arrangement  may  serve  to  explain 
what  insanity  is,  as  well  as  what  it  apjiears  to  be. 

Affections  of  the  Lntellectual  Powers.— 
Idiocy,  the  non-development  of  one  or  more  facul- 
ties. Imbecility,  the  imperfect  development  of  one 
or  more  faculties.  Fatuity,  or  Dementia,  the  depri- 
vation by  disease,  or  age,  or  otherwise,  of  powers 
which  have  been  developed.   Mania,  with  delusion, 

action  of  all  but  especially 


Central  America  cannot  be  determined.  Of  many 
ancient  nations,  the  history  and  language  are  found 
in  inscriptions  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Lycia  and 
Etniria,  and  all  official  inscriptions  have  a  certain 
authority,  from  their  contemporaneous  nature,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  were  executed. 

Before  the  invention  of  j>a{»cr  or  other  light 
substances  for  the  record  of  events,  public  acts, 
devotions,  and  other  documents  were  inscribed  on 
Is-onze,  as  the  early  treaties  and  dedications  of  the 
Greeks,  or  even  lead,  as  certain  small  rolls  of  impre- 
cation and  others  found  in  Greece;  gold  plates 
were  inscribed  and  placed  in  foundations  under  the 
temples,  as  that  of  Canopns  shew ;  the  eretptaturt  of 
consuls  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  were  inscribed  on  bronze  tables ; 
while  charms,  amulets,  and  other  formula*  were 
occasionally  inscribed  on  metals.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  known,  probably  amounting  to  half  a 
million,  have  been  classed  under  public  or  official 
acts,  tables  of  magistrates,  military  titles,  lists  of 
magistrates,  those  relating  to  the  gymnasia  or 
gomes,  honours  rendered  to  emperors  or  men, 
donations,  rites,  private  and  sepulchral,  comprising 
epitaphs,  some  in  elegiac  and  heroic  verse,  and 
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oilier  objects  of  ancient  art,  on  wax  tablets  or 
puijUlaria,  and  the  scrawls  discovered  on  the  walls 
of  public  and  private  edifices,  as  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.  The  study  of  the  letters  and  their  form 
will  be  seen  under  Alphabet  ;  that  of  the  different 
languages  and  the  mode  of  deciphering,  under  their 
respective  heads.  Those  found  upou  coins  will  be 
mentioned  in  N  umbmatics.  The  most  remarkable 
inscriptions  are  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
that  of  Shalmanazcr  on  the  obelisk  of  Nimrud,  and 
the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib ;  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  L  on  the  rock  at  Behistun ;  the 
Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of  Psammctichus 
at  Ibsamboui,  aud  of  the  bronze  helmet  dedicated 
by  Hiero  I.  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coffin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asraumazer; 
the  Etruscan  inscription  called  the  Eugubine  Tables ; 
that  of  Mummiua,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  at 
Rome,  and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra;  the 
inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  Silco  ;  the  old 
monument  of  Yu,  and  the  inscription  of  Se-gan-fu, 
recording  the  arrival  of  Chrattianity  in  China 
(631  a  d.)  ;  the  inscriptions  of  Chandra-gupta  aud 
Asoka  in  India.  The  study  of  inscriptions  is  so 
difficult,  that  it  has  formed  a  s]«ecial  branch  of 
scholarship,  such  as  decipherment  for  those  of 
which  the  language  has  lieen  lost,  or  epigraphy  for 
the  dead  languages.  S|>ecial  collections  of  the 
inscriptions  of  different  localities,  and  general  ones, 
have  been  made  of  those  in  the  same  languages 
as  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Latin,  T>y 
Gruter,  Muratori,  Bockh,  Franz,  Orellius,  Momm- 
sen,  Letronne,  Lebas,  and  others.  Inscriptions 
have  also  engaged  the  scholarship  and  attention 
of  the  most  accomplished  philologists  with  various 
success,  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  They 
have  been  forged  by  Fourmmit  and  others. — 
Gruter,  Themiunu  Inter,  (fo.  1003— 1063) ;  Mura- 
tori, Noviu  Themurns  (4to,  1739) ;  Kellerman,  S/wc. 
Epigmph.  (1841);  Mommsen,  InxripL  XeapoL  (fo. 
1852);  Bockh  and  Franz,  Corpus  Intcript.  Orax. 
(fo,  1828—1851) ;  Osann,  Sutloge  (1822) ;  Lepsius, 
Inscr.  Umbr.  et  Osc  (1841);  Gesenius,  Script.  Ling. 
Pham,  (1837) ;  Garucci,  Graffiti  (1856). 

INSECTI'VORA  (Lat  insect-eating),  in  Cuvier's 
system  of  zoology,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malian order  Camaria  (q.  v.).  None  of  tho  I.  are  of 
large  size  ;  most  of  them  are  Btnall  timid  creatures, 
generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  useful  in  tho 
economy  of  nature  chiefly  in  preventing  the  undue 
increase  of  worm  and  insect  tribes.  Although 
many  of  them  are  not  exclusively  insectivorous, 
all  of  them  have  the  summits  of  the  molar  teeth 
beset  with  small  conical  tubercles,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  hard  coverings  of  insect 
prey.  Their  dentition  is  otherwise  very  different  in 
the  different  families.  Their  legs  are  short.  They 
all  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  snout  is  generally  elongated.  The  families  of 
Talpida  (Moles,  tut.),  Sorkufa  (Shrews,  Ac),  Erina- 
ceada  (Hedgehogs,  &c),  *"d  Tupnida-  (Banx rings) 
are  referrea  to  inscctivora.  The  I.,  although  in 
some  respects  wry  different  from  the  Cheiroptera, 
exhibit  an  affinity  to  them  in  others. 

INSECTS  (/asecte),  one  of  the  classes  of  Articu- 
late (q.  v.),  or  Articulated  Animals,  of  the  division 
having  articulated  members.  All  the  Articulata 
having  articulated  members  were  included  by 
Linnceus  in  the  class  of  L  ;  but  the  Crustacea 
and  Araehnida  were  soon  separated  from  it,  and 
afterwards  the  Myriapoda.  See  these  heads.  This 
restricted  application  of  tho  term  I.  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  its  popular  use,  ami  so  well  accords 
with  its  derivation,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  appropriate 


history.  It  is  from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  cut 
into ;  a  derivation  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
Greek  entoma,  from  which  the  science  having  insects 
for  its  subject  receives  tho  name  of  Entomology. 
Insects,  a  natural  and  extremely  well  defined  class 
of  organised  beings,  arc  remarkable,  in  their  mature 
or  perfect  state,  for  the  division  of  their  bodies  into 
three  very  distinct  portions — the  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen;  the  divisions  being  often  so  deep,  that  the 
slenderness  to  which  the  body  is  there  reduced 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  admiration. 

The  body  of  an  insect,  as  of  all  the  other 
Articulata,  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
rings.  One  of  these  forms  the  head  ;  or,  if  the 
head  ought  to  be  regarded  as  really  composed  of 
several  rings,  modified  and  condensed  together,  as 
the  skull  of  vertebrate  animals  is  formed  of  modified 
vertebras,  yet  no  distinction  of  rings  appears.  The 
eyes,  the  antenna;,  and  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  organs  connected  with 
the  head. 

The  thorax  is  formed  of  three  rings,  closely  com- 
bined, but  easily  distinguishable.  The  first  is  the 
prothorax ;  the  second,  the  mesothorax  ;  the  third, 
the  metathorax  (Gr.  pro,  before  ;  me*o«,  middle ; 
and  meta,  after).  Of  these  rings,  one  or  another  is 
ofteu  remarkably  developed.  Tho  legs  aid  wings 
are  attached  to  the  thorax.  Insects  have  six  legs, 
and  generally  four  or  two  wings,  never  any  other 
number ;  but  some  are  wingless,  and  this  is  the 
case  not  oidy  in  all  the  insects  of  certain  groujis, 
but  also  in  particular  species  of  groupa  ordinardy 
winged,  and  is  sometimes  even  a  distinction  of  sex, 
as  in  the  glowworm.  The  first  ]>air  of  legs  are 
attached  to  the  prothorax;  the  second,  to  the  meso- 
thorax  ;  and  the  third,  to  the  metathorax.  The  first 
j»ir  of  wings  are  attached  to  the  mesothorax  ;  the 
second,  to  the  metathorax.  In  dipterous  (two- 
winged)  insects,  the  place  of  the  second  pair  of 
wings  is  occupied  by  two  small  organ*  -little 
threads,  terminated  by  a  knot) — called  balancers 
(halteres),  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  nine  segments,  or  of 
fewer ;  as  some  are  often  obliterated,  or  modified, 
to  form  various  ap])endages.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal viscera.  In  it,  the  sexual  organs  are  situated. 
The  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  much  more  seiiarate 
and  movable  than  those  of  the  thorax.  The 
terminal  rings  of  the  females  of  some  groujw  form 
an  oviduct  or  ovipositor,  which  is  sometimes 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a  borer,  to  make 
a  place  for  the  eggs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
organism  destined  to  receive  them,  and  which  in 
wasps  and  liees  is  replaced  by  a  sting. 

The  nervous  system  of  I.,  in  all  their  stages  of 
existence,  exhibits  the  general  characters  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Articulata  (q. v.).  There  is 
a  brain,  or  ganglion  of  the  head,  from  which  arise 
the  nerves  of  the  eyes,  antenna?,  and  mouth. 

The  rings  of  which  the  Iwdy  of  an  insect  is  com- 
posed a  pi  war  most  distinctly  in  the  external  cover* 
ing.  This  is  in  most  parts  hard,  but  more  or  less 
flexible,  of  a  horn-like  substance,  chiefly  c<»mj>osed 
of  Chitin  (q.  v.).  The  external  covering  of  insects  is 
the  principal  framework  of  their  bodies,  and  to  it 
the  muscles  are  attached.  The  external  covering  of 
each  ring  is  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into 
two  parts — a  dorsal  and  a  ventral — the  connection 
at  the  sides  being  effected  by  a  softer  and  more 
flexible  membrane,  a  still  softer  membrane  con- 
necting the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  allow 
considerable  freedom  of  motion ;  whilst  between  the 
rings  arc  minute  pores  called  stigmata  or  spiradet, 
by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  trachea:  or  air-tubes 
(q.  v.),  the  organs  of  respiration. 

by  means  cf  lungs  nor  o* 
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gill*,  ami  the  blood  ia  not  brought  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  body  for  aeration,  a*  by  circulation  in 
vertebrate  and  many  invertebrate  animals,  but  the 
air  which  entera  by  the  breathing-pores  ia  conveyed 
by  tube*  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  aud  even  through 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  wings,  so  that  the 
whole  frame  ia  rendered  more  light  by  the  very 
means  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  muscular 
energy.  Respiration  ia  extremely  active  in  insects ; 
they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  they  display,  in  general, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  and  muscular 
energy.  The  flight  01  very  many  lands  is  far  more 
rspia  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  that  of  birds  ; 
others  display  a  similar  superiority  of  powers  in 
running,  swimming,  or  digging  and  burrowing ; 
whilst  the  leaping  of  many,  as  fleas  aud  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  springing  of  others,  as  cheese- 
bopi>ers,  prodigiously  exceeds  anything  of  which  any 
vertebrate  animal  is  capable.  The  respiration  of 
aquatic  insects  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
a*  that  of  other  insects,  and  they  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  fresh  supplies  of  air. 

The  blood  of  I.  is  thin  and  colourless.  It  is  not 
everywhere  enclosed  in  vessels,  but  is  freely  diffused 
in  interstices  between  the  muscles  and  other  organs, 
and  in  the  visceral  cavity.  It  contains  globules  or 
cor]niscles  of  determinate  shape.  How  far  the 
dorml  vessel  (see  Articclata)  should  be  regarded 
aa  a  heart,  is  not  fully  determined  ;  but  ny  its 
contractions  and  dilatations,  a  constant  motion  of 
the  blood  is  maintained. 

The  members  of  I.  have  go  no  rally  a  structure 
analogous  to  that  of  the  trunk,  in  being  composed 
of  articulations,  the  hard  and  solid  part  of  which 
ia  the  external  covering.  This  appears  very 
perfectly  in  the  legs,  the  antenna?,  and  the  palpi, 
bat  not  in  the  wings. 

The  legs  of  L  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  thigh  (femur)  and  shank  [tibia),  with  two 


Forma  of  Insects'  Feet,  shewing  the  adhesiYe 
Discs  or  Suckers  (highly  magnified). 
{Copi*"*l  from  Kynier  Jonea'a  AHtuwt  Kin$dotR.) 

A,  one  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs  of  Water-beetle ;  B,  foot  of 
Bibio  frbrW$ ;  C,  foot  of  Howe-fly ;  D.  leg  and  foot  of 
r  W«rjr  lntea;  E,  tar»u»  of  AbtaslnUn  Oraa»hopper,  shewing 
book*  or  leaping  appendages;  F,  one  of  the  anterior  Wg*  of 
Water-beetle. 

•mailer  articulations,  the  cora  and  trochanter,  inter- 
posed between  the  body  and  the  thigh,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shank,  a  set  of  three,  four,  or  five 
i  mall  articulations,  called  the  tar  mis.  The  last  seg- 
ment of  the  tarsus  in  terrestrial  insects  is  generally 


terminated  by  a  pair  of  hooks  or  little  claws ;  and 
many  dipterous  insects,  as  the  House- fly  (q.  v.), 
have  discs  and  suckers  for  taking  hold  of  smooth 
surfaces. 

The  wings  of  I.  are  often  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  Bize  of  the  body,  and  the  rings  of  the  thorax 
are  soldered  together,  and  supported  by  supple- 
mentary pieces,  to  give  firm  support  to  them,  and 
to  the  powerful  muscles  necessary  for  their  action. 
The  hard  covering  of  the  body  of  an  insect  consists, 
like  the  skin  of  vertebrate  animals,  of  three  layers, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  wings  are  filmy  expansions 
of  the  outermost  of  these,  the  epidermis.  The  ribs 
or  nervures  in  the  wings  of  I.  are  tubes,  of  which 
one  of  the  uses  is  the  conveying  of  air  even  to  the 
extremities  of  the  wings.  The  forms  of  the  wings 
are  very  various ;  some  of  the  more  important 
diversities  being  characteristic  of  different  orders. 
The  bodies  of  I.  are  often  very  much  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  often  very  long  and  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  on  the 
wings  of  butterflies  ami  other  Lepidoptrra  are 
flattened  and  expanded  so  as  to  form  scales  (see 
Butterfly),  often  richly  coloured,  and  also,  by 
reason  of  very  fine  parallel  stria?,  with  which  they 
are  marked,  displaying  an  admirable  iridescence 
or  reflection  of  evanescent  prismatic  colours  in 
changing  light  The  first  pair  of  wings  in  coleop- 
terous I.  or  beetles  is  represented  by  a  pair  of 
hard  chitinous  elytra  (Gr.  coverings),  or  wing-covers. 
Orthopterout  L  have  softer  leathery  or  parchment- 
like  elytra. 

Insects  feed  on  very  different  kinds  of  food ;  some 
prey  on  other  I.,  some  devour  animal,  and  some 
vegetable  substances,  some  suck  the  juices  of 
animals,  some  the  juices  of  plants  or  the  honey  of 
their  flowers.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  varies 
accordingly,  and  the  digestive  organs  also  vary. 
The  mouth  is  cither  adapted  for  gnawing,  cutting, 
and  tearing,  or  merely  for  sucking,  or  it  is  adapted 
partially  for  both  of  these  purposes.  The  parts  of 
a  mandibulate  mouth  are  figured  in  the  article 
CoLEOPTERA,  and  are  an  upper  lip  (labrum)  and  an 
nnder  lip  (labium),  moving  vertically ;  and  an  upper 
pair  of  jaws  or  mandibles  (mandibube)  and  a  lower 
pair  of  jaws  (maxilbr),  moving  horizontally.  The 
upper  and  under  lip  meet  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
Both  are  as  hard  as  the  jaws.  The  lower  lip  ia 
sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
called  the  chin  (mentum),  and  the  tongue  (lingua), 
which  is  more  membranous  and  fleshy,  and  reposes 
on  the  inside  of  the  chin.  The  upper  jaws  or 
mandibles  are  usually  powerful,  and  olten  strongly 
toothed  and  hooked,  sometimes  furnished  with 
cutting  edges  like  sharp  scissors,  and  sometimes 
adapted  for  bruising  ana  grinding.  They  are  also 
the  instruments  which  nces  and  other  I.  use 
for  their  wonderful  operations  of  cutting,  tearing, 
building,  plastering,  Ac  The  lower  jaws  or  .maxilla) 
are  generally  less  powerful.  In  some  I.,  in  which 
the  mandibles  are  enlarged  into  great  organs  of 
prehension,  the  maxilla?  alone  Berve  for  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  jaws  in  eating.  To  the  maxilla?  and 
the  lower  lip  are  attached  organs  called  palpi  or 
feelers,  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  articu- 
lations, supposed  to  be  delicate  organs  of  touch 
connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  mouth,  and 
distinguished  as  maxillary  palpi  and  labial  palpi. 

The  mouths  of  mandibulate  L  are  sometimes 
called  perfect,  and  those  which  exhibit  a  differ- 
ent character,  imperfect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
improper — each  kind  is  perfect,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Yet  a  corres- 
pondence of  structure  may  be  traced,  so  that  the 
parts  of  the  mandibulate  mouth  may  be  recognised 
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in  tbe  months  of  I.  which  live  by  suction. 
Thus  the  filaments  which  form  the  proboscis  of 
buttet  flies  are  the  maxilkc  excessively  lengthened, 
aikI  the  cutting  parts  of  the  mouth  Of  the  ilea  are 
the  mandibles  anil  maxilhe.  The  proboscis  of  tlies 
represents  the  lower  lip. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  I.  is  usually  more  or  less 
convoluted.  Between  the  mouth  and  the  proper 
digestive  stomach,  it  sometimes  exhibits  a  crop 
(honey-bag  of  bees)  in  I.  which  live  by  suction,  and 
this  is  either  a  dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
gullet  or  a  lateral  vesicle ;  sometimes  a  gizzard, 
with  muscular  walls,  often  armed  with  horny  pieces, 
for  trituration  of  food.  The  stomach  is  of  a  very 
elongated  form.  The  liver  is  represented  by  long 
■lender  bile-tubes,  four  or  more  in  number,  which 
wind  around  the  intestine,  and  pour  their  secretion 
into  it,  where  it  originates  from  the  stomach.  The 
salivary  glands  are  generally  similar  tubes. 


a  remarkable  provision  is  made  in  the  female  for 
the  consequent  fertilisation  of  eggs,  that  in 


,  of  the  Ere  of  a  Cockchafer  (highly  magnified) : 

A,  Mction:  i,  oplio  (tAnglion,  Into  which  the  optic  nerve 
tirc-Us  ;  *.  nerves  ari«in»  from  it*  nurfucc.  and  prorrcdinir  to 
tbe  general  retina  ;  c,  (trnrtal  retina  ;  d,  layer  of  plipnent.  In 
front  of  the  tcneral  retina  ;  e,  optic  nerve*  of  the  individual 
eyea  which  form  the  compound  eye.  1),  •  «T..up  of  the»e, 
much  mantled :  f.  bulb  of  optic  nerre ;  g,  layer  of  pijrrocnt ; 
*,  Tltreous  humour ;  «.  cornea. 

The  eye*  of  L  are  of  two  kinds — simple  or  rt/rm- 
matte,  and  compouwl  or  composite.  See  Eye.  Some  I. 
have  only  simple  eyes  (oeeui),  some  have  only  com- 
pound eyes ;  but  the  greater  numlier  have  two  large 
compound  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  three 
small  simple  eyes  between  them.  Compound  eyes 
occur  in  I.  only  in  their  mature  or  perfect  state ; 
the  eyes  of  larva;  are  simple. 

The  Antennm  (a.  v.)  are  generally  regarded  as 
organs  of  touch.  They  are  attached  to  the  head, 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  aud  are  always  present,  and 
always  two  in  number.  Tbey  exhibit  a  vast 
variety  of  different  forms,  some  of  which  are  figured 
in  the  following  cut  I.  make  much  use  of  their 
antenna  to  investigate  surrounding  objects  by 
contact,  although,  if  this  is  their  sole  use,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  assign  any  probable  reason  for  some  of 
their  forms ;  but  there  is  not  much  plausibility  in 
the  conjectures  which  assign  to  them  a  part  in  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell,  although 
these  senses  and  taste  are  evidently  enjoyed  by  I., 
or  at  least  by  many  I.  in  great  perfection,  and 
their  particular  seat  and  organs  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. The  sense  of  smell  apiwars  to  !»■  of  great 
importance  to  I.  in  guiding  them  to  their  food. 
The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  L,  and  very  remark- 
able differences  are  often  exhibited  by  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species,  in  size,  colour, 
and  the  form  and  structure  of  parts  that  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  reproductive  system. 
What  are  called  neuters  in  some  tribes  are  imper- 
fectly developed  females.  The  connection  of  the 
sexes  takes  place  only  once  in  the  lives  of  L,  and 


Various  Forms  of  Antenna. 
(Copied  from  Hogd'*  Animal  i-..;if  ) 

as  bees,  continue  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  be 
successi  vely  develo|  ted. 

Insects  are  generally  oviparous;  a  few  are  ovo- 
vivi|«arous.  The  Aphidr*  afford  an  instance  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Alternation  of  Generations. 
The  greater  number  of  I.  take  no  care  of  their  eggs 
after  depositing  them,  and  many  themselves  pass 
out  of  existence  before  the  eggs  are  hatched  ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  lives  of  I.  being  generally  sjient  iu 
their  immature  states,  and  their  brief  existence  in  a 
perfect  state  serving  mainly  for  the  propagation  of 
their  species.  Thus  many  insect  tribes  disap|>car 
entirely  on  the  approach  of  winter,  their  eggs  await- 
ing the  warmth  of  spring  or  summer  t«»  lie  hatched. 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  with  bees,  ants, 
earwigs,  and  some  others,  which  carefully  tend  and 
rear  their  young. — The  numlier  of  eggs  laid  by 
I.  is  very  various,  but  often  very  great  The  flea, 
indeed,  only  lays  al>out  twelve,  and  many  dipter- 
ous and  coleopterous  insects  about  fifty ;  but  the 
silkworm  produces  from  500  to  2000*;  a  single 
queen  bee  is  supposed  to  lay  40,000  or  50.000  in  a 
season  ;  and  the  female  termite  or  white  ant.  laying 
about  sixty  eggs  in  a  minute,  and  for  a  is-riod  of 
very  considerable  though  unknowu  duration,  exceeds 
as  to  the  number  of  her  eggs  any  other  known 
animal  in  the  world. 

The  eggs  of  I.  are  generally  white,  yellow,  or 
green;  they  are  of  very  various  shaj»es — round, 
cylindrical,  couical,  lenticular,  Ac. ;  they  are  soi 
times  smooth,  sometimes  l»cautifully  sculptured. 

The  stage  of  development  at  which  L 
forth  from  the  egg  is  very  different  in  different 
trilies :  in  some,  they  aptiear  as  footless  worms  ;  in 
others,  they  have  rudimentary  feet,  but  »till  with 
very  little  power  of  locomotion  ;  iu  others,  besides 
little  claws  representing  the  six  feet  of  the  ]*rfeet 
insect  there  are  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  the 
worm  hke  body  fleshy  tuliercles  serving  as  feet ;  in 
others  still,  the  legs"  are  well  developed,  and  the 
insect,  on  issuing  from  the  egg,  differs  little  from 
the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings; 
whilst,  finally,  in  a  comparatively  small  nuinW 
(lice,  &c),  there  is  no  obvious  difference  except  in 
size.  Similar  differences  of  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment apjtear  in  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  organ*. 
Hence  the  subsequent  changes  by  which  the  matnrt 
state  is  reached  are  very  different  in  degree  ;  aud  I. 
being  primarily  divided  into  those  which  undergo 
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and  those  which  do  not  undergo  metamorphosis, 
some  of  the  former  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
undergoing  complete,  and  others  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis. In  the  first  state  of  insect  life,  the 
insect  is  called  a  Larva  (q.  v.).  Grul»,  caterpillars, 
and  maggots  are  the  larvte  of  different  orders  of 
insects.  From  this  state  it  passes  into  that  of  a 
Pupa  (q.  v.),  or  nymph — a  c/trysalU  or  atirelia  is 
the  pupa  of  a  lepidopterous  insect— and  finally  it 
becomes  an  imago,  or  perfect  insect. 

The  metamorphoses  or  transformations  of  I. 
have  always  been  regarded  with  great  admiration. 
A  worm,  inhabiting  a  muddy  pool,  becomes  a  winged 
creature  that  sports  in  the  air.  A  crawling  cater- 
pillar, that  ravenously  devours  some  kind  of  herb- 
age with  its  horny  jaws,  eating  vastly  more  in 
proportion  to  its  size  than  an  ox,  is  converted  into 
a  splendid  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  feeding  only  on  nectareous  juices.  The  inter- 
mediate or  pupa  state  only  adds  to  the  wonder. 
The  caterpillar,  after  several  moul  tings,  or  changes 
of  akin,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  utmost  size, 
ceases  from  eating,  perhaps  Axes  itself  under  a  leaf, 
becomes  incased  m  a  horny  covering,  as  in  a  second 
egg,  and  from  this  it  finally  breaks  forth  a  moth 
or  a  butterfly.  Many  larva;,  also,  when  about  to 
change  into  the  pupa  state,  spin  Cocoons  (q.  v.), 
in  which  they  envelop  themselves,  by  means  of 
tpinnertU  on  the  under  lip,  through  which  a  viscid 
secretion  passes  in  fine  threads  which  harden  into 
ailk.  But  whilst  the  pupce  of  many  I.  are 
motionless,  or  nearly  so,  and  eat  no  food  whatever, 
the  pupre  of  other  L,  as  dragon-flies,  are  active 
and  voracious.  The  intermediate  or  pupa  state 
often  differs  little  from  the  Larva  state,  except  in 
the  possession  of  wings,  or  from  the  perfect  state, 
except  in  the  wings  being  merely  rudimentary  and 
•till  unfit  for  flight 

An  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  the  suc- 
cessive envelopes  of  the  larva  were  all  contained 
from  the  beginning  within  the  first,  within  them 
the  covering  of  the  pupa,  and  within  it  the  perfect 
insect.  This  extraordinary  fancy  has  given  place 
to  the  lielief,  established  on  sufficient  observation, 
that  the  envelopes  which  the  growing  larva  succes- 
sively casts  off,  are  merely  a  hard,  thick,  extra* 
vasctdar  and  unextensile  epidermis ;  that  the  jaws, 
claws,  Ac,  of  the  larva,  with  which  it  parts  when 
it  becomes  a  pupa,  in  the  case  of  L  undergoing 
complete  metamorphosis,  are  connected  with  the 
epidermis;  and  that  the  covering  of  the  pujia  is 
a  new  secretion.  Discoveries,  however,  do  not 
render  leas  marvellous,  but  only  more  admirable,  the 
change*}  which  take  place.  Of  these,  some  of  the 
moat  imjwrtant  are  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  nervouB  system. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  insect  has  a  voice  or 
cry,  although  the  origin  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
■ome  of  them,  as  the  plaintive,  squeaking  note  of 
the  death's-head  moth,  is  not  known.  The  sounds 
of  which  we  do  know  the  origin  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  mouth  or  throat.  See  Grasshopper, 
Death-watch,  and  Cicada. — The  humming  or 
buzzing  of  I.  during  flight  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  extremely  rapid  vibrations  of  their 
wings.  Burmeister,  however,  supposes  it  to  be 
produced  by  vibratory  laminae  in  the  respiratory 
spiracles  of  the  thorax,  acted  upon  by  the  forcible 
emission  of  air  during  the  violent  muscular  action  ' 
necessary  for  flight. 

Insects  are  all  animals  of  small  size,  and  many  of  , 
tlx  m  are  minute.    The  largest  species  are  tropical, 
and  I.  of  all  sizes  abound  in  warm  far  more  than 
in  cold  climates.     The  L  of  the  polar  regions  ! 
comparatively  few,  and  are  to  be  seen  only  | 
of  them   whose  whole ; 


existence  is  not  comprised  within  a  single  year 
spending  the  winter,  as  very  many  I.  of  temperate 
climates  also  do,  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  All 
L  are  very  fond  of  heat,  and  many  which  do 
not  become  completely  torpid  in  cold  weather, 
become  partially  bo.  It  is  only  in  warm  weather 
that  I.  display  their  greatest  activity.  As  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  I.  are  found  in  all 
countries,  to  the  utmost  alpine  and  polar  limits  of 
vegetable  life.  Many  kinds  are  peculiar  to  parti, 
cnlar  climates  and  countries.  The  I.  of  the  Malayan 
Archi]>elago  and  of  Australia,  like  their  other 
natural  productions,  are  generally  very  different 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world  The  L 
of  elevated  mountainous  regions  within  the  tropics 
generally  resemble  those  of  the  temj>crate  and 
frigid  zones,  but  are  seldom  the  same.  The  midti- 
tude  of  species  of  I.  is  very  great.  The  8[>ecies 
of  coleopterous  I.  alone,  or  beetles,  are  more 
numerous  than  all  those  of  vertebra  ted  animals 
together. 

A  few  I.  are  important  for  their  usefulness  to 
man,  and  a  greater  number  for  the  injuries  which 
they  inflict  Of  the  former,  bees  and  silkworms 
deserve  to  be  first  named ;  and  after  them  the 
cochineal  insect  and  cantharides  or  blistering-flies. 
There  are  a  few  others  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  substances  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  as 
kermes,  lac,  galls,  4c  Of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  I.,  the  most  serious  are  those  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  herbage  and  crops,  as  by  the  ravages 
of  locusts,  of  some  kinds  of  cateq»Ulars,  and 
of  numerous  tribes  of  coleopterous  and  dipterous 
insects.   See  Corn-fly,  Turnip-fly,  4c. 

The  primary  division  of  I.  into  those  which  do 
not  ana  those  which  do  undergo  metamorphosis 
(Ameta/tolia  and  Metabolia  of  Leach),  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  former  are  divided  into  the 
orders  Thysanura  (q.  v.)  and  Parasila  (q.  v.)  or 
Anoplura,  and  are  all  included  in  the  order  Aptera 
(see  Apterous  I.)  or  wingless  I.  of  Linnaeus.  The 
insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  which  are  far 
more  numerous,  are  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
MandVndata  and  Haustellata,  the  former  having 
the  mouth  fitted  for  mastication,  the  latter  for 
suction.  The  Mandilndata  form  the  universally 
recognised  orders  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  including 
Dermoptera  of  some  entomologists,  Neuropiera,  ana 
JJymenoptera  ;  the  JIausUllala  form  the  orders  Hem- 
iptera,  including  Jlomoptera  of  some,  Ltpidoptera, 
Strejmjitera,  Diptera,  and  Suctoria  (Aphaniptera  of 
some).    See  these  heads. 

Fossil  Insects.— Several  causes  conspire  to  make 
the  remains  of  L  in  the  stratified  rocks  com- 
paratively rare,  such  as  their  possession  of  the 
power  of  flight  their  soft  and  speedily  decomposing 
bodies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preyed 
upon  by  other  animals.  That  they  were  abundant 
during  some  periods  is,  however,  very  evident  In 
the  Lower  Lias,  several  bands  of  limestone  occur, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  insect  remains  con- 
tained in  them,  have  been  called  '  insect  limestone.' 
They  are  crowded  with  the  wing-cases  of  several 

?;enera  of  Coleoptera,  and  I.,  almost  entire,  are 
rcqnently  founa.  Tho  strongly  nerved  wings  of 
Rome  Neuroptera  are  beautifully  perfeet  In  the 
Eocene  strata,  at  An vergne,  a  considerable  thickness 
of  limestone  is  formed  entirely  of  the  indusia  or 
cases  of  the  aquatic  larva  of  a  ncuropterous  insect 
Amber  from  Tertiary  strata  often  abounds  in  I., 
captured  and  enclosed  while  this  i>ctrified  gum  was 
in  its  primitive  fluid  condition,  and  now  made 
permanent  in  the  transparent  stone,  with  every 
minute  detail  of  structure  beautifully  preserved. 

The  oldest  strata  in  which  insect  remains  have 
been  observed  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  j^nod. 
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The  remains  consist  of  fragments  of  Neuroptera, 
Orthnptera,  and  Coleoptora. 

The  Lower  Lias  I.  belong  to  various  orders; 
they  are  generally  of  a  small  size,  Apparently  indi- 
cating a  temperate  climate.  In  the  Upper  Lias,  they 
are  not  infrequent ;  a  few  sjKJcimcns  have  been 
found  in  the  Oolite  proper;  and  in  the  Wealdcn, 
both  land  and  water  forms  occur.  None  have  been 
noticed  as  yet  in  the  deep  sea  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous 
|>eriod,  but  in  the  newer  Tertiary  strata  they  are 
common,  especially  in  the  amber  from  the  lignite 
beds  of  Germany,  and  in  the  cavern  deposits.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  new  forms  have 
observed  ;  all  are  either  referred  to  living 
placed  in  new  yet  nearly  allied  genera. 

INSESSO'RES  (Lat  pcrchers),  or  PERCHING 
BIRDS,  an  order  of  Birds  called  Paimrrine  (sparrow- 
like)  Birds  by  Ouvier.  In  respect  of  the  nuinl»er  of 
species  which  it  contains,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
order  of  the  whole  class  of  Birds.  Cuvier  says  : 
*  Its  character  seems  at  first  sight  purely  negative, 
for  it  embraces  all  those  birds  which  are  neither 
swimmers,  waders,  climbers,  rapacious,  nor  gallin- 
aceous. Nevertheless,  by  comparing  them,  a  very 
great  mutual  resemblance  of  structure  liecomes  per- 
ceptible.' A  principal  characteristic  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  which  are  particularly  adapted 
for  perching  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  have 
three  toes  l>efore  and  one  behind,  the  hind  toe  on 
the  same  level  with  the  others.  The  legs  are  neither 
very  long  nor  very  strong ;  nor  are  the  claws  in 
general  very  long  or  very  sharp.  The  wings  are 
often  long,  and  the  power  of  flight  very  consider- 
able, but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  neck 
is  not  long.  The  bill  exhibits  many  varieties  in 
length,  thickness,  &c,  being  very  short  and  thick 
in  some,  very  slender  in  others,  but  never  exhibits 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  accipitrinc 
beak,  although  there  is  an  approach  to  them  in  the 
shrikes,  which  are  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  orders.  The  L  with  short  strong  beaks  are 
princijially  granivorous,  those  with  slender  beaks 
insectivorous ;  but  very  many  adapt  themselves 
almost  indifferently  to  both  kinds  of  food.  Some 
feed  on  pulpy  fruits ;  some  on  vegetable  juices  ; 
some  chiefly  on  carrion.  The  stomach  is  a  muscular 
gizzard.  To  the  order  I.  Ixdong  the  Binging-birds, 
and  throughout  the  whole  order  a  variously  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  lower  larynx  prevails.  The 
I.  pair,  but  the  attachment  of  the  sexes  in  most  of 
them  seems  to  endure  only  for  a  single  season.  They 
generally  build  interwoven  nests,  and  lay  numerous 
eggs.  The  young  are  always  naked  and  blind  on 
coming  forth  from  the  egg. — The  I.  arc  divided  into 
four  great  tribes  or  sections,  Dentirostrea,  Conirottre*, 
Tenuirmtres,  and  Fuairontret.   See  these  heads. 

INSOLVENCY,  or  BANKRUPTCY,  is  the  state 
of  a  person  declared  to  be  nnable  to  pay  his  debts. 
Insolvency  is  a  term  which  in  England  has  long 
been  confined  to  the  case  of  a  non-trader  who  was 
unable  to  pay  his  debts.  All  who  were  traders  (a 
term  which  was  not  always  easily  defined)  were  said, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be,  not  insolvent,  but 
bankrupt.  Different  courts,  called  the  Bankrupt 
aud  Insolvent  Court*,  were  applicable  respectively 
to  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  traders  and 
non-trailers,  and  the  chief  points  of  difference  in 
the  procedure  were  these.  In  the  case  of  traders,  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  the  court  to  which  they 
or  their  creditors  applied  for  its  summary  interven- 
tion. That  court,  whenever  a  roan  who  was  a 
trader  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts— certain  tests 
of  which  inability,  called  acts  of  bankruptcy,  were 
assumed  as  infalhble  symptoms — on  the  application 
of  a  creditor,  took  forcible  possession  of  his  property 


or  his  assets  of  every  kind  and  denomination, 
verted  these  into  money,  and  distributed  the  pro- 
duce impartially  among  the  creditors,  according  to 
certain  rules,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  creditor!. 
In  the  course  of  doing  this,  the  court  required  the 
bankrupt  to  state  all  the  property  he  had,  where 
it  was,  and  to  give  explanations  as  to  what  had 
been  lately  lost ;  and  it  was  a  crime  for  him  to  con- 
ceal or  make  away  with  any  part  of  his  property  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  impartial  distribution.  The 
creditors  also  came  in  and  proved  their  dehti 
against  his  estate,  thereby  shewing  their  title  to 
share  in  it.  In  this  way  the  debtor  was  entirely 
stripped  of  everything  (with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions) which  be  had,  and  which  was  saleable ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  received  a  certificate  which 
entirely  cleared  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  past 
debts  for  ever — freed  him  not  only  from  imprison- 


ment, but  even  from  the  liabUity  to  pay  more  in 

rich ;  and  be 

coidd  thus  begin  the  world  anew. 


future,  should  he 


On  the  other  hand,  the  non-traders,  who  consisted 
of  country  gentlemen,  professional  nieu,  gentlemen 
at  large,  and  nondescripts  of  every  degree  who  were 
not  traders,  fell  under  the  care  of  the  Insolvent 
Court  These  non- traders  petitioned  the  court 
voluntarily,  instead  of  their  creditors  doing  so,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Bankrupt  Court,  ami  they  of 
course  put  off  this  application  till  the  last,  when 
they  were  in  prison,  though  they  might  also  petition 
before  any  creditor  put  them  in  prison.  The  sole 
condition  on  which  the  Insolvent  Court  granted 
them  its  protection,  and  discharged  them  from  prison, 
was,  that  they  should  not  only  give  up  al!  their 
property,  but  Btate  fully  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
they  had  incurred.  If  they  did  this  satisfactorily, 
the  court  relieved  them  from  imprisonments  which 
was  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  terrora,  but  did  not 
entirely  free  them  from  the  debt  they  had  incurred. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  still  liable  for  their 
debts ;  and  if  ever  they  should  in  future  U-oome  rich 
enough  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  they 
were  still  held  liable  to  make  up  that  amount.  This 
contingency,  however,  Beldom  happened,  and,  more- 
over, when  it  did  happen,  considerable  bwiency  was 
shewn  to  the  debtor,  so  that  practically,  Iwth  in 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  the  debtor  vu  more 
or  less  whitewashed,  and  was  at  least  saved  from 
imprisonment. 

Recent  changes  have  been  made  in  the  English 
law  on  this  subject,  and  more  are  impending.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  aWish  entirely  the  dis- 
tinction between  traders  and  non-traders,  to  fuse  the 
enactments  together,  and  make  all  insolvent  fiersons. 
whether  they  were  traders  or  non-traders,  subject 
to  the  same  law,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  as 
has  been  the  case  in  America  since  1841.  This 
intention  has  not  yet,  however  (1862),  been  entirely 
carried  into  effect  in  England,  though  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  towards  that  consummation.  The 
distinction  is,  therefore,  still  kept  up  for  several 
purposes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  nature  of  things  between  the  two 
cases. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  date  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VI I L,  and  the  insolvency  laws  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  distinction  as  above  explained  having 
always  been  kept  up  between  them  till  the  late 
statute  24  and  25  Vict  c.  134,  passed  in  IS61.  By 
that  statute,  the  Insolvent  Court  was  abolished.  The 
court  now  administering  this  branch  of  the  law  is 
called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which,  as  far  as  the 
London  district  is  concerned,  sits  in  BasinghaQ 
Street,  City.  The  London  district  includes  all  the 
counties  nea?  Middlesex  within  an  area  of  about 
100  mile*.   The  rest  of  England  is  divided  into 
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Kparate  district*,  such  as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Bristol,  Tlxcter,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  judges  ore  called  Commissioners,  and 
hare  salaries  of  £2000  and  £1800.  The  county  court 
judges,  except  in  the  metropolis,  also  have  all  the 
powers  of  commissioners.  The  other  chief  officers 
are  registrars,  w  ith  salaries  of  £1000,  £1200,  £1400 
_»  taxing-master  with  a  salary  of  £1400,  and  an 
accountant  in  bankruptcy  with  a  salary  of  £1500. 
Hie  official  assignees  are  officers  with  salaries  of 
£1-300,  4.1000,  £800,  in  whom  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  immediately  vests,  and  who  therefore, 
with  tbe  creditors'  assignees,  manage  the  bankrupt 
estate,  and  convert  it  into  money.  The  messengers 
of  bankruptcy  are  a  sort  of  bailiffs,  who  take 
mvnial  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  premises  and 
goods.  Their  profits  from  fees,  &c^  before  the 
recent  act  passed,  were  enormous,  but  their  salaries 
are  now  reduced  to  £500  and  £400. 

The  tests  of  bankruptcy,  or  rather  the  acts  done 
by  a  trader  which  make  him  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  bankrupt,  are  technically  called  acts 
of  bankruptcy.    These  are :  departing  the  realm 
—remaining  abroad— alwenting  himself  from  his 
dwelling- house— keeping  (himself  prisoner  in  his) 
bouse— suffering  himself  to  be  arrested  or  taken  to 
prison  for  debt— or  allowing  his  goods  to  be  taken 
in  execution  for  debt — executing  a  fraudulent  grant, 
gift,  or  conveyance  of  his  lands  or  goods.  If  a  trader 
execute  a  conveyance  of  his  whole  property  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  this  will  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  any  creditor 
petition  within  three  months  thereafter  to  make 
him  a  bankrupt.    So,  after  a  petition  has  been 
presented,  the  paying  or  giving  security  to  any  one 
creditor,  so  that  he  shall  receive  more  tban  the  other 
creditors,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.    If  any  creditor 
make  an  affidavit  of  debt,  and  give  notice  to  the 
trader  requiring  immediate  payment,  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  may  order  this  to  be  tiled,  and  call  on 
the  trailer,  if  he  do  not  oond  Jule  dispute  the  debt, 
to  enter  into  a  bond  with  sureties  to  )*ay  it  in  a 
given  time,  and  refusal  or  neglect  to  attend  or  to 
pay  this,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.    With  regard  to 
a  non-trader,  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  these  :  if, 
with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  he 
depart  the  realm,  or  remain  abroad,  or  make  a 
fraudulent  gift,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  his  real  or 
personal  estate ;  but  in  these  coses  the  court  will  not 
declare  him  bankrupt  until  it  is  shewn  that  he  has, 
whether  abroad  or  not,  been  personally  served  with 
notice  of  tbe  intended  application,  or  at  least  that 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  such 
personal  service ;  that  is  to  say,  to  put  into  his 
bands  written  notice  and  full  iidormation  of  what 
is  intended  against  him.    Other  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
which  are  applicable  to  both  trailer  and  non-trader 
alike,  are  the  lying  in  prison  for  debt — suffering 
his  goods  to  be  taken  for  debt  -  riling  a  declaration 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  that  he  is  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements,  provided  a  petition  for  adju- 
dication of  bankruptcy  be  tiled  against  him  within 
two  months  thereafter.    It  thus  api>ears  that  a 
person  may  lie  made  bankrupt  either  on  his  own 
petition  or  on  the  petition*  of  any  creditor,  after  one 
or  other  of  these  acts  of  bankruptcy  has  been 
committed. 

The  mode  in  which  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy 
is  conducted  in  England  is  as  follows :  The  act  of 
bankruptcy,  as  already  explained,  must  have  occurred 
within  twelve  months  before  the  proceeding  is  com- 
menced. The  first  step  is  a  petition  to  the  court 
This  may  be  presented  either  by  the  debtor  or  a 
creditor.  If,  as  is  most  usual,  it  is  presented  by  a 
creditor,  then  such  creditor  must  have  a  claim  of 
debt  amounting  to  not  less  than  £50 ;  or  if  the  debt 
210 
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of  two  creditors  amount  to  £70,  they  may  jointly 
petition  ;  or  if  the  debt  of  three  creditors  amount  to 
£100,  they  may  jointly  petition.    Such  debts  may 
be  due  under  mortgages,  securities,  or  liens,  and  ths> 
costs  and  interest  previously  due  in  res)>ect  of  such 
debts  count  as  part  of  the  whole  debt    If  a  (lerson 
in  prison  for  debt  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  present  tbe  petition  against  himself 
in  Jlirmd  paui>eri$  ;  and  as  a  monthly  return  of  all 
debtors  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
if  prisoners  remain  beyond  a  limited  time— viz.,  if 
traders  beyond  a  fortnight,  and  if  non-traders  beyond 
two  months— without  voluntarily  petitioning,  the 
court  will  conipulsorily  make  them  bankrupts,  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly,  including  the  jiower 
of  releasing  them  from  prison.    Ou  the  {petition  for 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  being  presented,  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  the  debt,  it  is  tiled  in  court, 
and  on  proof  of  the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy, 
the  court  adjudicates  the  debtor  a  I  auk  rapt  The 
court  then  appoints  an  official  assignee  to  take 
possession  of  the  proj>erty  and  premises.   Before  tbe 
adjudication  is  advertised  in  the  Goaet/e,  the  debtor 
is  to  have  notice  ]K?rsonallv,  or  by  service,  at  his 
premises,  nnd  a  certain  numiwr  of  dayB,  from  seven 
to  fourteen,  are  allowed  to  him  to  shew  cause  why 
the  adjudication  should  not  be  deemed  valid.  The 
bankrupt  is  then  to  deliver  up  all  his  books  and 
pajiers  on  oath  to  the  official  assignee.    He  is  bound 
to  give  information  to  the  official  assignee  and  the 
court,  and  to  attend  from  time  to  time  for  that 
urposc,  and  he  is  allowed  remuneration  for  that 
mrpose.    A  small  sum  is  also  allowed  for  his  and 
lis  family's  maintenance  during  the  proceedings. 
In  general,  the  bankrupt  from  this  time  to  the  cud 
of  the  proceedings  is  free  from  being  arrested  by 
individual  creditors,  and  receives  a  protection  from 
the  court    The  petitioning  creditor,  at  his  own 
costs,  prosecutes  the  petition  up  to  the  stage  when 
the  creditors  choose  their  assignees,  when  these  costs 
are  repaid  to  him.    Soon  after  adjudication  of  bank- 
roptcy,  a  ten  days'  notice  is  given  in  the  Qaztttc  to 
the  creditors  to  meet  and  appoint  assignees.   On  this 
occasion,  the  creditors  must  first  prove  their  debts, 
which  they  do  by  their  affidavit  or  oath,  together 
with  production  of  any  security  or  document  verify- 
ing the  debt    All  creditors  having  thus  proved 
whose  debt  exceeds  £10,  have  power  to  choose  one 
or  more  jtersons  as  creditors'  assignees ;  but  the 
court  has  |>ower  to  reject  such  choice,  if  unfit  The 
creditors  may  tie  represented  on  such  occasion  by 
an  agent  or  deputy,  whos'  authority  needs  no  stamp. 
Creditors  may  determine  whether  Biich  assignee 
shall  give  security.    The  court  declares  tbe  appoint- 
ment final.   From  the  moment  of  their  appointment 
the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal 
property  of  every  kind  vesta  in  them.    They  can 
sell  it,  and  in  general  do  everything  which  the  bank- 
rupt himself  could  have  done.    They  are  account- 
able to  the  creditors,  and  must  render  quarterly 
accounts  to  the  official  assignee,  which  account* 
must  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  creditor.  Tbey 
manage  and  realise  the  estate  and  collect  the  debts, 
except  those  under  £10,  which  the  official  assignee 
collects.    The  court  can  summon  the  bankrupt  his 
wife,  and  all  persons  for  examination.    A  sitting  is 
apjiointed  for  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt, 
when  he  must  prej>arc  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors.    Meanwhile  all 
creditors  who  have  debts  roust  complete  the  proof.. 
Every  creditor  may  prove  his  debt  by  delivering,, 
or  sending  through  the  general  post,  to  the  official' 
assignee— or,  if  the  creditors'  assignee  has  been 
appointed,  tben  to  the  latter — a  statement  of  such 
debt  and  of  the  account  of  any,  and  a  declaration 
signed  by  such  creditor  appended  thereto  that  such 
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statement  is  a  full,  true,  and  complete  statement  of 

account,  and  that  the  debt  is  justly  due.  If  the  debt 
is  undefined,  »ad  consists  of  unliquidated  damage*, 
then  the  court  ordera  a  jury  to  be  empannelled, 
either  tieforc  itself  or  a  court  of  law,  to  fix  the  sum. 
Debt*  which  have  been  incurred,  but  are  {Miyable  at 
a  future  time,  may  also  lie  proved,  and  so  may  con- 
tingent debts  and  liabilities.  When  wages  are  due 
to  clerks  ami  servants  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy,  the  court  may  order  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  months'  wages,  and  not  exceeding  £30,  to  be 
]>aid  in  cash ;  and  for  any  surplus  that  may  be  due, 
the  clerk  or  servant  mu»t  prove  and  share  with  the 
other  creditors.  If  the  other  creditor*  oppose  a 
particular  debt,  and  shew  it  is  unfounded,  the  court 
will  expunge  it  When  all  the  examinations  neces- 
sary of  the  bankrupt  have  been  gone  through,  a  day 
is  ap|Miinted  for  considering  his  discharge.  The 
court  allows  creditors  to  oppose  this  step;  and  if  it 
apiH-ar  he  had  traded  with  fictitious  capital,  or  had 
n<>  reasonable  expectation  of  Wing  able  to  pay  the 
debts  bo  contracted,  or  if  his  insolvency  was  caused 
by  rash  and  hazardous  speculation,  <>r  unjustifiable 
extravagance  in  living,  or  if  he  vexatiously  put  his 
creditors  to  expense,  the  court  may  either  refuse  or 
suspend  for  a  time  the  discharge,  or  may  grant  an 
onler  of  discharge  subject  to  any  condition  as  to 
salary,  pay,  emoluments,  profits,  wages,  earnings 
that  may  afterwards  become  due,  and  touching  after- 
acquired  projwrty,  or  may  sentence  the  bankrupt  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one 
year.  If  the  discharge  is  granted,  no  classification 
of  certificates  is  awarded,  as  formerly ;  but  in  case 
of  a  suspension  or  sentence  to  imprisonment,  the 
discbarge  shall  simply  state  such  facts  and  the 
reasons.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  is  to  free  the 
bankrupt  entirely  from  all  debts  capable  of  being 
proved  under  the  bankruptcy.  The  creditors  have 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  whether  any  and  what 
allowance  should  be  made  to  the  bankrupt  up  to 
and  upon  his  discharge. 

If,  after  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  has  issued 
against  a  debtor,  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  at 
their  first  meeting  resolve  that  the  estate  ought  to 
be  wound  up  under  a  deed  of  arrangement,  couqtosi- 
tion,  or  otherwise,  the  court,  if  it  appear  such 
course  will  be  beneficial  to  the  creditors,  is  hound 
to  confirm  such  resolution,  and  stay  the  proceed- 
ings. !So  if  the  debtor  enter  into  a  deed  with  his 
creditors  for  winding  up  his  business,  it  shall  Ikj 
valid  and  binding  on  all  the  creditors  if  executed 
by  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  aliove 
jEIO,  and  if  the  debtor's  solicitor  attested  the 
same.  Such  deed  is  to  be  registered  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in 
most  respects  as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
deed. 

The  criminal  offences  committed  by  a  bankrupt 
are  such  .as  not  surrendering  himself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  at  the  time  appointed  ;  not  making 
a  full  discovery  of  all  his  property  and  his  dealings 
with  it ;  coucealing  or  eml»e7.xling  part  of  his  property 
above  £10 ;  not  informing  his  assignee  of  any  false 
debt  proved  under  his  bankruptcy  ;  falsifying  his 
books  ;  fraudulently  accounting  for  his  proi»erty  by 
fictitious  losses;  pawning,  or  mala  fide  disposing 
of  property  within  three  months  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  Ireland,  bankruptcy  is  substantially  the  same 
process  in  all  its  features  as  in  England. 

Scotch  Bankruptcy,  or  Sequestration,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  process  as  that  which  prevails  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  but  there  are  some  differences 
of  no  small  importance,  besides  the  different  names 
given  to  the  steps  of  the  process.  Certain  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  bankrupt  are  held  to  be  symptoms 

M4 


of  notour  bankruptcy,  corresponding  to  what  an 
called  in  England  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  first 
step  is  a  petition  for  sequestration,  winch  may  be 
presented  by  creditors  whose  debt  must  be  of  the 
Kame  amount  as  yi  England.  There  is  no  separate 
court  of  bankruptcy,  but  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
or  the  Court  of  Session,  has  jurisdiction  to  award 
sequestration,  and  the  court  then  appoints  a  judicial 
factor,  if  necessary,  until  the  creditors  elect  a  trustee, 
in  whom  the  property  vests.  The  creditors  also 
appoint  commissioners  to  advise  with  the  trustee 
as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  duties  of 
the  trustee  and  commissioners  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  assignees  in  England.  The 
creditors  prove  their  debts  in  a  similar  way.  There 
are  also  |>owers  of  winding  up  the  estate  under  a 
deed  of  arrangement.  The  whole  procedure  in  the 
sequestration  is  conducted  much  more  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  creditors  than  in  England.  The 
commissioners  of  the  creditors  fix  the  trustee's 
remuneration.  The  trustee  examines  the  grounds 
of  claim  of  creditors,  there  being  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  or  sheriff,  and  he  examines  the 
l>ankrupt  on  oath,  if  necessary.  On  a  report  from 
the  trustee  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  which 
is  not  demandable  by  the  tmnkrupt  till  five  months 
after  the  sequestration,  the  bankrupt  petitions  for 
his  discharge,  ami  if  the  creditors  all  concur,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  discharge  at  once ;  at  later  dates,  if 
he  has  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  his 
creditors,  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  discharge ;  but  if 
the  creditors  oppose,  the  court  has  a  discretionary 
power  to  grant  or  suspend  the  discharge  with  or 
without  conditions.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction, as  there  was,  and  still  is,  for  some  purposes 
in  Eugland,  between  traders  and  non-traders. 
Another  peculiarity  of  a  Scotch  seoueatration  is, 
that  the  process  is  applicable  not  only  in  the  caso 
of  debtors  who  arc  alive,  but  in  case  of  persons  who 
have  diet!  in  insolvent  circumstances ;  whereas  in 
England,  the  only  remedy  is  an  administration  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  Scotland,  there  is  a 
process  called  or*no  bvnorum,  which  rei*enibles  the 
process  called  insolvency  in  England,  the  principle 
of  which  is,  that  the  debtor  is  only  relieved  from 
imprisonment,  but  not  from  the  debt;  and  where 
the  debtor  has  trifling  assets,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  creditors  to  resolve  that  their  debtor  shall  not 
have  a  discharge  under  the  sequestration,  but  only 
a  decree  in  a  Ctuio  Bonorum  (q.  v.). 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  discharge  under  a 
bankruptcy  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
rule  is,  that  whether  the  bankruptcy  is  awarded  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  all  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignee  or  trustee, 
wherever  it  is  situated ;  and  when  the  bankrupt  is 
discharged,  the  discharge  is  thereafter  complete  and 
given  effect  to  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  be  made  a  bankrupt,  ami  obtain  a 
discharge  from  debt,  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
various  English  debtors  resorted  to  Scotland  for 
forty  days,  to  live  there,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht.  be 
made  bankrupt,  no  doubt  thinking  that  creditors 
would  be  less  likely  to  oppose  their  discharge  at 
that  distance ;  and  after  their  discharge,  tbey 
returned  to  England,  and  pleaded  this  Scotch 
bankruptcy,  as  an  answer  to  all  their  debtors. 
Rut  a  recent  statute  has  given  power  to  the 
Scotch  courts,  in  such  cases,  to  refuse  the  remedy 
of  sequestration  to  debtors  whose  debts  were  chiefly 
contracted  in  England,  and  to  remit  them  to  their 


INSPECTOR,  INSPECTOR-GENERAL,  terms 
in  mUitanraffairs,  having  a  somewhat  vague  signi- 
There  are  inspectors-general  of  cavahr, 
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infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  militia,  and  volnn-  of  the  Scripture*,  hut  only  as  one  would  speak  o( 
teers,  whose  duties  are  really  those  which  their  the  different  tones  which  the  same  artist  would 
names  infer— viz.,  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  produce  from  one  and  the  same  musical  instrument, 
several  corps  of  their  respective  arms,  and  the  The  differences  are  not  so  much  in  the  moral  or 
pointing  out  of  deficiencies,  the  corps  being  under  intellectual  individuality  of  the  writers  themselves, 
the  command,  however,  of  its  own  officers,  and  not  as  in  the  diverse  aims  and  uses  with  which  the  Holy 
of  the  inspector-general  The  inspectors-general  of  i  Spirit  employs  them  ;  for.  according  to  this  theory, 
musketry  and  gunnery  instruction  are  charged  with  1  the  Divine  is  all  in  Scripture,  and  the  human  intel- 


the  direct  superintendence  and  ordering  of  such 
instruction  throughout  the  army.  In  the  medical 
department,  the  insjiectors-goneral  of  hospitals  con- 
stitute the  highest  grade  of  surgeons,  under  the 
director-general  of  the  whole  department ;  an  officer 
of  this  rank  has  charge  of  the  entire  medical 
arrangements  of  an  army  or  of  a  large  command. 

Inspectors  are  employed  in  many  capacities. 
Inspectors  of  volunteers  are  staff  officers  charged 


ligence  its  mere  vehicle  or  passive  instrument.  The 
words  of  Scripture  are  no  less  the  words  of  God 
than  if  He  were  heard  to  utter  them  from  heaven. 
It  follows  from  the  same  theory,  that  inspiration  is 
essentially  intermitting.  It  is  not  a  higher  quality 
of  any  soul,  but  a  divine  afflatus,  seizing  the  soul 
at  certain  moments,  and  abandoning  it  at  others. 
While  the  canonical  epistles  of  St  Paul  ami  St 
Peter  are  to  be  held  inspired,  the  words  of  these 


with  the  administration,  battalioning,  and  organising  apostles  at  other  times  may  not  have  possessed  any 
into  corps  d'armte  of  the  detached  corps  of  volunteers  special  authority.  The  authority  of  the  Scripture 
in  their  several  districts.  Insj>ectors  of  musketry  which  they  have  delivered,  however,  is  absolute, 
superintend  the  instruction  in  musketry,  as  inqiarted  The  inspired  or  thcopneustic  document  is  through- 
by  the  regimental  instructors,  &c.  •  out  faultless,  as  the  sole  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 

INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS.  See  NATIONAL  faiJtle«?  equally  in  its  form  and  in  its  essence,  in 
Education.  .      "P'rit  *nd  ita  letter.    It  admits  of  no  gradation; 

TvaDw»rAT)autD  tmtoti      „  ,1  „j  .  ,        "  equally  divine,  and  therefore  equally  accurate, 

pSPECTORSHIP  DEED  is  a  deed  executed  whethcr  it  to  8ome  ordinary  fact,  or  to 

between  an  insolvent  person  and  his  creditors,  8ome  great  truth  of  tbe  „ipprnatund  iife,  whether 
whereby  they  accept  a  part  payment,  and  allow  the  it  treat  of  a  <lo  or  of  \]w  ,letau8  of  a  narra- 
inaolvent  debtor  to  carry  on  the  buaineae  under  tiieir  tive.     Aa  one  of  iu  reecnt 

»rters  writes : 

supervision,  with  a  view  to  further  payments.  ,  .  Eve_  ver8c  of  the  Bjl>,^  e       word  of  it>  every 

INSPIRATION   (htcrally,  breathing   into)    is  '  syllable  of  it,  every  letter  of  it,  is  the  direct 

applied  in  theology  to  denote  the  action  of  the  utterance  of  the  Most  High.'    It  follows  no  less 

divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind,  whereby  the  that  what  God  has  thus  miraculously  written.  He 

latter  is  l>oth  supernaturally  informed  and  qualified  must  have  miraculously  preserved.    A  providential 

to  communicate  the  information  received.  The  term  canon  is  the  plain  sequence  of  a  plenarily  inspired 

revelation  is  used  more  distinctively  to  express  the  Bible. 

first  part  of  this  action,  and  inspiration  to  express  ■  In  opposition  to  this  theory  are  various  others, 
the  second  part.  But,  in  truth,  all  inspiration,  as  '  all  of  which  imjwme  certain  limit*  upon  the  perfec- 
the  won!  itself  bears,  implies  revelation.  There  tion  of  Scripture.  Some  confine  inspiration  to  all 
is  a  necessity  for  supernatural  qualification  in  the  that  is  directly  religious  in  the  Bible,  to  all  that  is 
utterance  of  truth,  only  where  the  truth  is  such  directly  of  the  character  of  revelation,  leaving  out  of 
as  has  not  been  reached  by  the  ordinary  exercise  the  question  all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  science 
of  the  human  faculties,  but  in  some  degree  at  or  ordinary  history.  Others  exempt  the  form  or 
least  supernaturally  communicated.  The  prophet  letter  of  Scripture,  and  attribute  inspiration  only  to 
or  apostle  is  inspired  only  as  the  utterer  of  know-  its  spirit,  ideas,  or  doctrine*.  Others  go  still  further, 
ledge  ltcyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  human  intelli-  and  comprise  in  the  fallible  form  the  mode  of  argu- 
gence.  :  ment  and  expository  details.  Each  of  these  theories 
The  inspiration  of  the  Scripture*  signifies  a  super-  supposes  inspiration  to  be  connected  primarily  with 
natural  qualification  or  special  divine  authority  in  the  authors  rather  than  with  the  books  of  Scripture, 
the  books  of  Scripture  as  depositaries  of  truth.  When  sometimes  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  accompany- 
the  theologian  asserts  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be  ing  the  first  preachers  of  the  Word  of  Got!,  some- 
inspired,  he  means  that  it  possesses  an  authority  times  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  prophets  or 
different  from  any  other  book,  that  it  contains  a|M>stles,  and  sometimes  with  their  special  ]>osition 
truth  not  merely  as  any  ordinary  book  may  do,  but  as  immediate  witnesses  of  the  facts  of  revelation 
by  a  special  divine  impress.  It  is  different  from  and  their  singular  religious  aptitude.  Whatever 
ordinary  books,  as  couveying  in  a  more  immediate  differences  may  characterise  the  advocates  of  these 
and  direct,  and  therefore  authoritative,  manner  respective  views,  it  is  plain  that  they,  one 
divine  truth.  All  orthodox  theologians  may  be  said  all,  have  abandoned  the  ground  of  the 
to  agree  in  ascribing  this  special  divine  character  to  i  infallibility  of  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
Holy  Scripture ;  but  further  there  is  no  agreement. 
The  mode  of  inspiration,  the  degree  and  extent  of 


absolute 


it,  are  all  subjects  of  dispute.  On  one  side,  there 
are  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration,  as  it  is 
called ;  then  there  are  those  who  advocate  various 
su)>ordinate  or  partial  degrees  of  inspiration.  The 


In  a  matter  of  controversy  like  the  present,  it  is 
not  our  function  to  determine  in  favour  of  any  j>ar- 
ticular  new,  but  simply  to  indicate  what  the  more 
important  opinions  are.  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  arc  held.  Those  who  claim  for  the  letter  of 
the  Bible  a  freedom  from  all  error  or  imjierfection, 


advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  contend  that  the  do  so  on  the  d  priori  ground  of  necessity ;  such 
whole  letter  of  Scripture  is  inspired,  that  its  words   infallibility  is  held  to  lie  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
were  immediately  dictated  bv  the   Holy  Spirit,   a  revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  while  those  passages 
%m\  are  literally  the  words  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
The  several  writers  of  Scripture  were  nothing  more 
than  the  penmen  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  uuder  whose 
control  they  vibrated  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist.    They  were  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism  touched  by  God  himself.     Those  who 

maintain  this  theory,  speak,  indeed,  of  the  nidi-  deny  the  necessity  of  infallibility,  and  hohf  that  the 
Tiduality  aid  diverse  characteristics  of  the  writers  .  inconsistencies  referred  to  never  have  and  never  can 


which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  facts  ot  science 
or  of  history,  or  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible  itself, 
admit,  it  is  maintained,  of  satisfactory  explanation. 
For  such  reconciliations  of  ap]»areut  discrepancies 
our  readers  are  referred  to  the  current  Commen- 
taries and  Harmonics.  Those  theologians,  again,  who 
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br  satiaf actor  ly  explained  away  (ami  their  numt>er 
hre  lieen  for  some  time  on  the  increase),  argue  in 
the  following  way  :  It  is  plain,  first  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially, that  the  question  is  not  one  to  be  settled 
according  to  any  preconception,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  given  us  iu  Scripture. 
The  only  right  idea  of  inspiration  is,  as  one  has 
said,  '  that  wbich  we  form  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  itself.  It  is  a  question  to  be  solved  not 
by  speculating  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by 
examining  what  it  actually  is.'  All  d  priori  argu- 
ments are  evidently  at  once  inapplicable  and  dan- 
gerous on  such  a  subject.  'Hie  partisans  of  plenary 
inspiration  maintain  that  it  ia  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  hold,  that  God  has  not 
only  revealed  the  truth  to  man,  but  that  He  has  ' 
deposited  that  truth  iu  an  infallible  record.  Not 
only  so  ;  but  tho  infallibility  of  the  canon  is  no 
leas  indispensable ;  for  all  would  be  lost  if  any 
doubt  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  auy  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God.  But  if  au  infallible  text  and  ; 
an  infallible  canon  be  necessary,  why  not  also  au 
infallible  interpretation  ?  Without  the  latter,  the  1 
two  former  may  be  of  no  use  All  may  be  lost  by  a 
false  or  defective  commentary  of  the  sacred  text.  It 
is  plain  that  the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration  cannot 
stop  short  of  the  conclusion  of  an  infallible  inter- 
pretation ;  and  even  such  a  conclusion,  which  u]«etB 
Protestantism,  by  denying  the  right  of  free  inquiry, 
would  not  save  it ;  for  an  infallible  commentary 
would  not  necessarily  insure  infallible  instruction 
— all  might  still  l>e  lost  by  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
or  defect  of  the  recipient  mind.  No  infalli- 
bility of  text,  of  canon,  or  even  of  interpretation, 
could  insure  the  iufallible  reception  of  the  truth, 
thus  trebly  guarded.  If  we  would  not  be  caught, 
then,  in  this  absurd  chain  of  assumption,  we 
must  break  its  first  link,  and  ask,  not  what 
the  Bible  must  be  or  should  l>e,  but  what  it  ia. 
This  view  is  strongly  argued  iu  a  recent  treatise 
on  inspiration  by  M.  de  Presseusc,  one  of  the  most ; 
distinguished  of  the  French  Protestant  diviues  i 
belonging  to  the  evangelical  school  of  theology,  j 
According  to  this  writer,  who  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  theological  « 
thinkers,  the  Bible  ia  a  mass  of  documents  of 
varying  age  and  varying  authenticity  ;  its  text  has 
undergone  the  usual  changes  attending  the  trans-  f 
mission  of  historical  documents ;  it  is  marked  by 
the  usual  inequalities  and  varieties  of  style  that  we  ■ 
meet  with  in  any  other  collection  of  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  it  presents  in  many  case*  peculiar  difficulties, 
differences  and  even  contradictions  of  detail,  scien- 
tiiic  and  historical  errors.  All  who  have  studied 
the  Gospels  minutely,  and  especially  the  quotations 
in  the  Gos]iela  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  from 
the  Old  Testament,  know  that  there  are  various 
inaccuracies  and  misapplications  of  facts  throughout 
them.  The  same  microscope  of  criticism  that  reveals 
tn  us  the  depths  of  the  inuer  meaning  of  the  divine 
message  in  all  its  manifold  fulness,  reveals  to  us 
also  the  imperfections,  and  even  the  contradictions, 
of  the  human  messenger.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  the  instances  in  which  such  4  imperfections 
•i.d  contradictions'  shew  themselves. 

1.  The  recital  of  the  temptation  in  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke.  In  the  former  (Matt.  iv.  6—8),  the 
vision  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  is  placed 
first  ;  in  the  latter  (Luke,  iv.  1—10),  that  from  a 
lofty  mountain  takes  precedence. 

2.  In  Matt.  x.  10,  Jesus  commands  his  apostles 
to  take  for  their  missionary  journey  neither  '  scrip, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yei  ttaves.'  In 
Mark,  vi.  8,  he  commands  them  to  '  take  nothing 
lor  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only.' 

3.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  as  in  that  of 


the  Resurrection,  there  are  numerous  contradictions 
of  detail  resting  on  a  fundamental  and  striking 
unity.  According  to  Mark,  xiv.  72,  the  cock  is 
represented  as  crowing  on  each  of  the  first  and 
second  occasions  on  which  Peter  denies  his  Lord.  In 
the  accounts  given  by  the  other  evangelist*,  the  c«ck 
ouly  crows  upon  the  third  denial  (Matt  xxvi.  74; 
Luke,  xxii.  60).  The  statement  of  the  death  of 
Judas  differs  materially  in  Matthew  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  A]tostles.  According  to  the  former, 
Judas  casta  down  the  pieces  of  silver,  and  departs 
and  hangs  himself;  and  the  chief  priests  after- 
tcanls  purchase  with  the  price  of  his  guilt  the 
potter's  field  for  the  burial  ot  strangers,  hence  called 
the  field  of  blood.  According  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  i.  18,  Judas  himself  is  represented  as 
haviug  purchased  the  field  4  with  the  reward  of 
iniquity ;'  then  as  having  in  some  way  (not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  narrative)  met  there  a  bloody  death, 
from  which  circumstance  the  field  took  its  name. 
In  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection,  it  ia  well 
known  there  are  numerous  variations ;  and  numer- 
ous palpable  errors  of  memory  as  to  historical  facts 
occur,  such  as  may  l>e  seen  by  comparing  Mark, 
ii.  20  with  1  Sam.  xxl  2-6,  and  1  Cor.  x.  S  with 
Numb.  xxv.  9. 

4.  As  to  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  they  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  evidently  in  many  cases  quoted 
from  memory,  with  little  regard  to  their  exact 
sense  in  the  original.  Thus,  St  Matthew  (ii.  6),  in 
applying  to  the  Messiah  the  prophecy  of  Micab  (t. 
2),  says  of  Bethlehem  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
Septuagint.  4  Thou  art  too  bttle  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  thousands  of  Juda,'  he  translates  :  '  Thou 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda.'  In 
many  cases,  the  New  Testament  writers,  while 
repeating  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, turn  them  to  admirable  account  ;  this  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  Thus  (iii.  3),  St 
Matthew  translates  with  the  Septuagint :  4  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;'  while  the  Hebrew 
is  :  '  A  voice  erica,  Make  plain  in  the  wilderness  the 
ways  of  the  Lord'  (Isaiah,  xl.  3).  Compare  also 
Matt.  xii.  21  and  Isaiah,  xliL  4,  also  Matt.  xv.  8 
and  Isaiah,  xxix.  13. 

None  of  these  errors,  it  is  maintained,  are  of 
any  material  consequence  so  far  as  the  substantial 
veracity  of  Scripture  is  concerned.  The  very  fact 
that  a  microscopic  criticism  can  detect  no  more 
serious  inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptural  writers,  a 
rightly  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  testi- 
monies that  could  be  given  to  their  truthfulness. 
Such  slight  iuaccuracies  are  the  mere  freedoms 
which  writers,  thoroughly  honest,  and  animated 
with  a  high  interest  which  overlooks  trifles,  permit 
themselves.  But  however  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, they  are  considered  by  many  theologians 
to  lie  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration.  However  minute,  they  are  recognised 
as  real  divert  pa  ncieA- — human  imjierfections  in  the 
sacred  record — and  as  consequently  proving  that 
the  mere  text  or  letter  of  Scripture  is  not  infallible, 
that  it  cannot  lie  regarded  as  a  4  direct  utterance 
of  tho  Most  High.' 

Inspiration,  therefore,  according  to  these  theo- 
logians, docs  not  imply  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptural  text ;  it  is  something  consistent  with 
scientific,  historical,  cxegetical,  and  even  argument- 
ative errors  (witness,  to  quote  no  other  example. 
St  Paul's  allegorical  argument  ataut  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  Gal.  iv.  22,  25).  There  ia  nothing  valid, 
no  divine  authoritative  element,  it  may  be  taid, 
that  can  survive  such  deductions.  If  there  an 
n  Scripture,  rhy  may  it  not  all  bt 
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imperfect  or  erroneous !  The  sufficient  answer  is, 
that  it  is  not  so — that,  judged  by  the  very  same 
critical  tests  which  detect  such  errors,  the  Bible 
remain*  an  entirely  uuiyye  book.  Every  Christian 
mind  recognises  in  it  a  higher  divine  knowledge  and 
authority  than  in  aught  else.  The  divine  spirit  in 
Scripture  makes  itself  felt,  shines  forth  in  every 
page  of  it ;  and  this  is  inspiration  in  the  highest 
tense,  the  mind  of  God  meeting  our  minds  in  Scrip- 
ture, enlightening,  guiding,  elevating,  purifying 
them.  There  is  nothing  more  iu  reality  to  l>e  got 
from  an)*  theory  than  this.  An  inspired  letter,  or 
iron/,  or  message  is  nothing  to  any  one  in  it&lf; 
the  meaning  is  everything.  We  must  understand  the 
word  or  message.  There  is  no  degree  of  abjective 
authority  that  can  supersede  this  subjective  process 
of  apprehension  on  our  part.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  immunity  from  error,  let  the  symbol  or 
the  text  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  only  to 
ui  what  try  see  it  to  mean  ;  and  this  meaning,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  shines  with  a  divine  power 
and  lustre  such  as  invest  no  other  book.  It  tears 
its  own  divine  witness.  In  such  an  idea  of  inspira- 
tion, criticism  finds  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing 
imiJosstble,  and  no  higher  idea  can  be  well  formed 
of  it 

INSTALLATION,  in  Church  Law,  means 
the  ceremonial  act  or  process  by  which  a  person 
presented  and  legally  confirmed  in  a  benefice  is 
(ormallv  put  into  possession  of  his  office,  anil  by 
which  he  is  fully  empowered  not  alone  to  exercise 
its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  its  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. The  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as  the  name, 
differs  according  to  the  office  which  is  conferred, 
as  ' enthrotiisation '  for  a  bishop,  'induction*  for 
a  rector,  Ac  '  Installation '  projjerly  regards  the 
office  of  a  canon  or  prebendary.  The  word  is  also 
used  generally  for  a  formal  introduction  to  any 
office. 

l'NSTERBUBG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  19  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerap,  13  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Gumbinncn.  It  contains  a  castle, 
and  several  educational  institutions.  Cloth-weaving, 
tanning,  brewing,  and  distilling,  with  a  trade  in 
com  and  linseed,  are  here  carried  on.  Pop.  11,814. 
L  bad  iU  origin  in  a  castle  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  Knights,  built  here  at  an  early  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  it  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  town,  which  increased  considerably  after 
the  17th  c,,  about  which  time  a  number  of  Scottish 
families  settled  at  L  on  account  of  its  trade 

I'NSTINCT.  It  has  been  common  to  describe 
the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  guided  by  prin- 
ciples different  from  what  obtains  in  the  human 
constitution.  The  power  of  self- preservation  is 
considered  as  reason  in  man,  and  as  instinct  in  the 
brutes  ;  but  this  contrast  does  not  contain  a  real 
o]«p»sition.  There  is  much  that  is  common  in  the 
unpulses  of  men  and  animals.  When  an  animal, 
having  found  a  morsel  agreeable  to  its  taste,  masti- 
cates and  swallowrs  it,  and  takes  up  another  of  the 
same,  the  meutal  operation  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  a  human  being  would  go  through  in 
the  like  circumstances.  In  both  instances,  we  nave 
an  example  of  the  exercise  of  Will,  or  volition,  which 
o)*rate8  to  promote  the  pleasures  and  ward  off  the 
pains  of  the  sentient  being. 

The  most  im|K»rtant  meaning  connected  with  the 
term  Instinct  is  what  contrasts  with  experience, 
♦duration,  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  original 
•r  innate  tendencies  and  powers  ot  the  mind  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  powers  that  grow  up  in 
the  course  of  the  animal's  experience  of  the  world, 
and  its  companionship  with  other  living  creatures. 


There  has  been  a  disposition  to  under-rate  thv 
acquired  aptitudes  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  to 
refer  their  capability  of  self-preservation  purely  to 
their  natural  or  primitive  endowments.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  men  and  animals  alike  possess  both 
mstiucts  and  acquisitions ;  for  although  in  man  the 

Cre|tonderance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  acquired, 
e,  too,  must  start  from  something  primordial,  the 
basis  of  the  other.  To  ascertain  what  is  really 
primitive  iu  the  human  mind,  is  an  interesting 
problem  both  on  its  own  account,  and  also  as 
throwing  light  on  the  still  more  difficult  subject 
of  animal  instinct 

I  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  actions  cl 
j  importance  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
1  individual  that  are  termed  Beflex,  or  Automatic. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  the  sphere  of  mind 
pro|»er,  as  they  an;  performed  even  unconsciously. 
Among  these  are  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  sneezing,  respiration,  4c.  In 
all  these,  we  have  important  activities,  which  are 
inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  arc  performed  as 
effectually  at  the  beginning  of  life  as  at  the  full 
maturity  of  the  being. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  certain  original 
provision  for  Bhythmical  and  Combined  Movements 
among  the  active  organs,  more  esj>ecially  those 
concerned  in  Locomotion.  Thus,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  alternate  the  limbs,  although  the 
human  infant  cannot  turn  this  to  account  at  once 
for  the  ends  of  walking,  as  some  of  the  quadrupeds 
can.  From  this  alternation,  the  two  eyes  ami  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  are  specially  exempted,  and 
brought  under  another  arrangement  equally  primi- 
tive— namely,  concurrence;  for  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  eyes  always  move  together,  and  cannot  by 
any  effort  be  prevented  from  so  doing.  The  con- 
junction of  the  two  sides  of  the  fact;  is  less  rigorous ; 
we  may  acquire  the  power  of  ojiening  one  eye, 
and  of  contorting  the  features,  by  making  one  side 
act  without  the  other.  But  all  these  cases  alike 
illustrate  the  presence  of  an  original  mechanism  of 
the  frame,  by  which  the  movements  are  grouped  up 
to  a  certain  point 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  safely  maintained 
that  there  is  an  inhorn  tendency  in  all  animals  to 
act  aomtJiow,  or  to  put  forth  the  energies  that  they 
possess,  without  waiting  for  the  stimulus  of  their 
sensations.  This  SjtoutaiHous  Activity  is  shewn 
more  or  less  in  every  creature  after  rest  and  nutri- 
tion. The  dog  and  the  horse  take  the  field  without 
any  sj>ecial  aim,  in  the  first  instance;  they  are 
simply  urged  on  by  an  inward  battery  of  undis- 
charged j»ower.  ITiey  soon  learn  to  bring  this 
power  into  the  service  of  their  wants,  or  to  direct  it 
for  their  preservation  and  pleasure ;  but  it  shews 
itself  at  once,  and  before  its  effects  are  know  n  or 
calculated.  Some  animals  have  this  tendency  iu  a 
very  high  degree.  Destitute  of  any  sjieeial  direction 
at  the  outset,  it  yet  prompts  to  a  great  many 
experiments  or  trials  u|>on  things,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  animal  discriminates  the  suitable  from 
the  unsuitable  by  means  of  its  sensations,  and 
thereby  learns  to  follow  up  the  one  and  eschew  the 
other.  This  is  a  most  vital  consideration  in  tracing 
the  acquirements  of  animals,  for  it  enables  us  to 
surmise  that  some  of  their  aptitudes  that  manifest 
themselves  so  early  as  to  appear  instinctive,  may  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  very  rapid  acquisitions, 
the  result  of  that  ex|ierimentation  pronqited  by  the 
inlwrn  or  spontaneous  activity. 

Fourthly,  in  connection  with  our  Emotions,  there 
are  certain  primitive  links  of  mental  state  with 
bodily  manifestation,  which  constitute  a  natural 
language  of  the  feelings  understood  by  the  whole 
human  race.    The  meaning  of  the  smde,  the  frown. 
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thn  aob.  tbe  contortion  of  pain,  is  uniform,  and 
therefore  instinctive.    See  Emotion. 

Fifthly,  the  ]>ower  of  will  or  volition,  although 
it  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  ijrowth,  must  have  some 
prcnitive  ami  instinctive  elcmeuts  in  the  constitution 
to  start  from.    See  Will. 

Sixthly,  there  must  be  certain  primordial  powers 
of  the  human  Intellect.  What  these  are,  has  been 
much  disputed.  Every  one  must  concede  the  exist- 
ence of  some  intellectual  fortes  or  faculties,  as,  for 
example,  Discrimination,  the  basis  of  all  knowledge ; 
Retcntiveness,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  everything 
that  is  acquired  ;  and  agreement,  or  Similarity  (see 
Intellect)  ;  but  it  is  contended  by  one  school  that 
"we  possess  not  merely  ]>owers  of  receiving  know- 
ledge by  our  contact  with  the  world,  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  minds,  but  actual  notions  or  idea* 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  our  experience  of  the 
material  or  mental  phenomena  that  we  encounter. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  intuitive  con- 
ceptions, d  priori  cognitions  and  judgments,  first 
truths,  &c,  and  it  has  been  applied  both  as  regards 
knowledge  and  as  regards  practice  or  duty.  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  L'mlrrs'andiiuj  contained  the 
first  elaborate  examination  <>f  this  doctrine,  against 
which  he  produces  an  array  of  most  formidable 
objections  (Book  I.).  Kant  aud  his  school  have 
maintained  the  d  priori  view  with  refereucc  to  a 
certain  class  of  first  principles,  such  as  the  axioms 
of  mathematics  and  the  law  of  causation.  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  liviug  advocates  <>f  the  npjMisite 
opinion,  which  would  refer  such  principles  as  the 
mathematical  axioms  ('  things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,'  Ac,)  to 
experience,  like  any  other  species  of  knowledge. 
See  Common  Sense. 

Seventhly,  closely  allied  to  this  last  contro- 
versy, if  not  a  part  of  it,  is  the  iustinctive  foun- 
dation of  belief.  The  faculty  of  believing  must  be 
pronouueed  a  genuine  instinct,  for  although  expe- 
rience supplies  us  with  natural  conjunctions,  as 
that  '  water  drowns,'  '  fire  burns,'  *  the  stars  are 
distant,  that  peculiar  energy  called  belief,  aud  which 
implies  a  readiness  to  act  upon  our  knowledge,  must 
come  from  some  other  jwrt  of  our  nature,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  sources  of  action.  See 
Belief. 

So  much  as  regards  the  human  instincts.  The 
mental  system  of  the  lower  animals  is  much  less 
perfectly  uuderstood,  and  no  sufficient  observations 
exist  to  enable  <is  to  draw  clearly  the  line  between 
the  intuitive  aud  the  acquired  j»owers  in  any  single 
species.  The  popular  tendency  has  been  to  under- 
rate the  acquired  knowledge  of  animals,  if  not  t<» 
ignore  it  altogether.  It  is  then  made  a  matter  of 
vulgar  marvel  that  they  should  do  by  inborn  power 
what  human  beings  require  an  education  to  jierform. 
We  even  attribute  to  them  something  like  a  super- 
human inspiration,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  bee  as 
a  geometer,  of  the  swallow  as  a  meteorologist,  and 
of  the  beaver  as  an  architect,  implying  that  these 
creatures  have  fouud  a  royal  road  to  the  sciences. 
The  facts  confidently  asserted  and  universally 
believed  respecting  animals  so  familiar  as  the  chick 
and  the  duckling  are  really,  if  examined,  such  as 
to  stagger  credibility,  for  they  involve  in  these 
creatures  the  knowledge  at  birth  of  the  facts  of  the 
external  world,  as  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
duckling  knows  on  first  seeing  water  that  this  is 
its  proper  element,  where  it  can  swim  and  float, 
instead  of  walking  awkwanllyou  its  two  feet  Now, 
although  such  knowledge  d  priori  of  the  matter 
of  fact  of  nature  is  not  intrinsically  impossible,  yet 
it  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  our  best 
grounded  observations,  that  we  must  pronounce  it 


incredible,  until  it  shall  be  established  by  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  unequivocal  experiments  made  for 
testing  this  very  point  It  is  likewise  said  that 
the  chick  recognises  grains  of  corn  at  first  sight 
and  can  so  direct  its  movements  as  to  pick  them  up 
at  once ;  being  thus  aide  to  know  the  meaning  <J 
what  it  sees,  to  measure  the  distances  of  objecU 
intuitively,  and  to  graduate  its  movements  to  that 
knowledge— all  which  is,  in  the  present  state  <4 
our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  wholly 
incredible.  It  may  be  |<ossible,  not  only  for  this 
incredibility  to  fie  removed,  but  also  for  the  alle- 
gations themselves  to  be  established  as  true ;  bat 
the  evidence  requisite  for  that  purpose  has  new 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  samo  uncertainty  attaches  to  those  far-sighted 
provisions  that  are  made  by  certain  animal*  f..r 
their  own  future  wants  and  for  their  progeny  yet 
unborn.  The  precise  immediate  motive  that  indue™ 
the  bird  to  build  its  nest  and  the  circumstances 
that  determine  it  in  the  choice  of  locality,  material, 
and  ]«attern,  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of 
accurate  cxi>erimental  inquiry.  It  is  not  kn-.»n 
how  far  imitation  can  work  in  tho  lower  animals, 
nor  to  what  extent  they  can  derive  instruction  from 
the  elders  of  their  tribe.  That  they  are  obserrant 
of  one  another's  movements,  is  shevn  in  many  ways  -. 
their  keeping  company  and  acting  in  concert  imply 
as  much.  The  analogies  of  the  human  feeuaji, 
will,  and  intellect,  might  go  far  to  explain  their 
conduct,  without  supplying  a  mysterious  occult 
revelation  made  to  them  specially,  and  uot  partakes 
of  by  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  organisation. 
At  present,  we  arc  uot  in  a  condition  to  dogma  use, 
owiug  to  the  want  of  proper  oWrvatious  in  the 
whole  department  of  brute  intelligence.  Various 
striking  examples  of  the  mistaken  interpreUtiou 
of  the  conduct  of  animals  might  be  quoUd  in 
continuation  of  the  remark  now  made.  See  Crouch 'i 
Illustrations  of  Instinct. 

I'NSTITUTE,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Entail  Law 
in  denote  the  person  Mho  is  first  mentioned  or 
described  as  entitled  to  take  the  entailed  estate. 
All  those  who  come  after  him  are  called  substitute 
When  the  institute  dies  before  the  entaUer,  ths 
next  person  mentioned  takes  as  institute.  Thrrs 
are  certain  rules  of  construction  which  favour  lbs 
institute,  but  these  are  entirely  technical 

INSTITUTE,  The,  in  English  Law,  is  the  mode 
of  ci  tit  ion  or  reference  to  Chief -justice  Coke's  great 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  English  law.  Another 
name  for  the  first  ]»art  of  it  is  Coke  upon  Li&lrUi*, 
owing  to  its  being  a  commentary  by  Coke  up.ni  a 
work  of  Littleton.  The  second  bonk  is  a  comment 
on  acts  of  liar  liamcnt,  the  third  is  a  treatise  <* 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  aud  the  fourth  on  tin 
different  kinds  of  courts. 

INSTITUTE  OK  FRANCE.  On  the  revival 
of  letters,  associations  for  mutual  intercourse  and 
co- o| >eration,  called  Academies  (q.  v.),  were  formed 
in  Italy  and  France,  one  of  which,  composed  of  poets 
of  no  great  note,  was  converted  by  Richelieu  into  s 
national  institution,  under  the  name  of  AcntUmit 
Francai*,  and  met  for  the  first  time  10th  July 
1637.  The  chief  object  of  this  institution  wai 
the  cultivation  of  the  French  language ;  but  this 
was  indifferently  accomplished,  owing  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  the  court  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  of  directing  the  public  taste.  Many  of 
the  judgments  of  this  Academy  were  stran^dr 
erroneous— e.  g.,  its  rejection  of  the  Ciii  of  Coruedir, 
aud  its  refusal  to  admit  Moliere,  Boileau.  and  La 
Bruyfcre  as  members.  The  Academy  was  intrurted 
with  tho  pnqxaration  of  a  Dictionary*  of  the  French 
language;  but  the  merits  of  this  work  have  Ives 
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mnch  disputed,  and  the  plan  of  it  generally  con- 
demned.— The  taste  for  devices,  inscriptions,  and 
medals,  which  prevailed  in  the  17th  c,  suggested  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscription*  in  1GG3,  for  the  immediate  object  of 
examining  his  collection  of  medals  and  other  anti- 
quities; but  the  Abbe  Biguon,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Library,  secured  its  jierpetuation,  with  an 
extension  of  its  Held  of  labour,  as  the  Acadtmis 
H'»)al*  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUts-Utlres,  tinder  which 
designation  it  met  for  the  first  time  16th  July  1701. 
— The  third  Academy  in  order,  and  at  present  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  association  in  the 
worhl,  the  Acadfmie  Bo'/alc  des  Science*,  was 
founded  by  Collsirt  in  16G6,  remodelled  by  Bignon 
in  1099,  and  further  enlarged  in  1785. — The  painter 
he  Krun  founded  in  1648  an  Acadimie  de  Peinture, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  charter  in  1655;  and 
in  1664,  Colbert  remodelled  and  established  it 
as  the  AcattSmie  Buy  ale  dc  Peinture  et  Sculpture. 
— An  Academic  Hot/ale  (T  Architecture  was  also 
founded. 

All  these  Academies  were  suppressed  by  an  edict 
of  the  Convention,  8th  August  1793;  but  on  25th 
October  1795,  the  Directory  established  a  great 
national  association,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  science's,  called  the  Instil  at  National.  It  was 
at  first  divided  into  throe  classes — viz.,  Sciences 
Physiques  et  Mathematiques ;  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politique*;  Sciences  de  Litterature  et  Beaux- Arts; 
but  on  the  suppression  of  the  second*  class  by  the 
First  Consul  in  1803,  the  remaining  classes  were 
re  arranged  as  follow :  Sciences  Physiques  et 
Mathematiques;  Langue  et  Litterature  Francaise; 
Hiatoire  et  Litterature  Ancienne;  Beaux  Arts;  and 
this  arrangement  continued  during  the  Empire.  On 
21st  March  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  commanded 
that  the  four  classes  should  be  replaced  by  four 
Academies,  but  the  general  title,  '  Institute  of 
France,'  was  retained,  l>eing  modified  by  the  epithet 
'  Royal,'  *  Imperial/  or  '  National,'  in  harmony  with 
the  jKditical  changes  in  France.  Of  course,  it  is  at 
present  the  Institut  Imperial  The  four  Academies 
are— 1.  U Acadimic  Francaise;  2.  VAcatUmit  des 
InscrijUions  et  Belles-lettres ;  3  L'Acadimie  des 
Science*;  4.  U  Acculhnie  de*  Beaux- Arts;  and  an 
ordinance,  bearing  date  26th  OctoWr  1832,  re- 
established the  old  second  class  as  a  fifth  Academy, 
VAatdtmic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PolMfues,  and 
this  organisation  still  subsists. 

Each  Academy  has  its  own  independent  govern- 
ment, and  the  free  disposition  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  it,  an  agency  and  secretaries ;  the  library  and 
the  valuable  collections  of  the  Institute  are  common  : 
to  the  five  ;  the  coinmou  fund  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  memlicrs  (two  from  each  Academv), 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Members  are  elected  by  ballot,  the 
election  requiring  to  be  confirmed  by  government, 
and  members  of  one  Academy  may  be  elected  as 
members  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  four.  Each 
meuil>er  has  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs,  and 
the  secretaries  have  6000.  Each  member  also  receives 
a  Napoleon  for  each  meeting  of  the  Academy  at 
which  he  is  present,  but  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent 
for  a  whole  year,  or  to  expulsion  for  a  prolonged 
absence  without  sufficient  cause  shewn.  Each 
Academy  meets  once  a  week  for  two  hours;  each 
lias  also  one  public  annual  sitting ;  and  on  15th 
August,  there  is  a  general  public  meeting  of  the 
whole  five.  All  the  Academies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  have  a  certain  number  of  acadSmtcicns 
fibres,  assoctes  Hr anger*,  and  c-rrespondants ;  the 
•  academicians  fibres 1  have  only  the  right  of  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Academy ;  the  '  associes 
etrangers'  are  foreign  members.    The  following 


table  gives  the  full  complcnv^t  of 
correspondents  for  each  Academy : 
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Among  the  'associes  etrangers,'  there  are,  in  the 
3d  Academy,  Professors  Faraday  and  Owen,  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Herachel ;  and  in  the  5th 
Academy,  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr  M'Citlloch. 
Among  the  correspondents,  we  find,  iu  the  2d 
Academy,  Sir  H.  Rawlinsou,  Mr  Layard,  aud  Mr 
Max  Mdller ;  iu  the  3d,  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamdton, 
Mr  Fairbaini,  Professor  Airy,  Mr  Hind,  Mr  Adams, 
Principal  Forbes,  Sir  J.  C.  Boss,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr 
Wheatstone,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
Admiral  Smyth,  and  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  in  the 
5th,  Drs  Whewell  and  Whately.  and  Mr  Crote. 
The  Acade'mie  Francaise  occupies  itself  with  debates 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  j>octry,  and  French  literature 
in  general,  and  its  great  work  is  the  preparation 
and  continual  improvement  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language.  It  has  the  disposal  of  two 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each,  one  of  2000  francs, 
and  every  alternate  year,  a  snm  of  1500  franca 
to  be  bestowed  on  meritorious  authors  in  poor 
circumstances.  The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres  has  for  its  subject  history  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  including  chronology, 
geography,  numismatology,  and  the  study  of  monu- 
ments of  every  kind,  aud  of  the  languages  of  all 
nations  at  all  times.  It  has  in  its  gift  a  prize  of 
2000  francs,  and  another  for  numismatology.  The 
Acadimie  des  Scimees  has  for  its  subject  statistics, 
pure  aud  mixed  mathematics,  medical  science,  Ac. ; 
and  has  the  gift  of  eleven  prizes,  several  of  which 
are  of  10,000  francs ;  all  are  annual  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  is  decennial.  The  Acadfmie  des 
Beaux- Art*  occupies  itself  with  {tainting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving,  and  music ;  and  with  the 
prejiaration  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine-arts,  and, 
alternately  with  the  first  Academy,  distributes  the 
stun  of  15(10  francs  among  poor  meritorious  authors. 
The  Acadfmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politvpus 
discusses  mental  phtfosophy,  law  and  jurisprudence, 
political  economy  and  statistics,  general  and  philo- 
sophical history,  and  politics,  administration,  and 
finance ;  and  has  the  gift  of  two  prizes — one  decen- 
nial, the  other  quinquennial.  There  is  also  a  Bordin 
prize  in  the  gift  of  each  Academy ;  and  two  general 
prizes — one  annual,  the  other  triennial — in  the  gift 
of  the  Institute. 

Each  year  a  snm  is  voted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  general  fund  of  the  Institute,  and 
from  this  fund  are  paid  the  allowances  of  members, 
salaries  of  the  secretaries  and  other  officials,  and 
several  prizes  ;  also  experiments,  printing,  4c 

INSTITUTES  is  the  name  given  to  the  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  the  Roman  or  civd  law.  See  Law, 
Roman,  Civil. 

INSTITU  TION,  in  Church  Law,  means  the 
final  and  authoritative  appointment  to  a  church 
benefice — more  esiiecially  a  bishopric— by  the  person 
with  whom  such  right  of  aptMnntmcut  ultimately 
rests.   Thus,  in  the  Roman  Cr  tholic  Church— eve» 
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after  the  *  election  *  of  a  bishop  by  the  chapter,  or 
his  'nomination'  by  the  crown,  when  that  right 
belongs  to  the  crown— it  is  only  the  t»o[>e  who 
confers  '  institution.'  In  English  usage.  Institution 
is  a  conveyance  of  the  cure  of  souls  by  the  bishop, 
who,  or  whose  deputy,  reads  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  clerk  kneels.  The  institution 
vests  the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of 

r'  itual  duty,  who  thereupon  l>ecomes  entitled  to 
profits  thereof.    But  the  title  is  not  complete 
till  Induction  (q.  v.). 

I'NSTRUMKNT,  in  point  of  law,  is  scarcely  a 
technical  term,  though  it  is  frequently  used  in  Eng- 
land as  descriptive  of  a  will  or  testamentary  writing 
— and  often  any  document  not  under  seal.  Iu  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  descriptive 
only  of  a  notarial  instrument 

INSTRUMENTATION  is  the  arranging  of 
music  for  a  combined  number  of  instruments.  The 
nature  and  character  of  the  musical  ideas  must 
alone  determine  whether  the  instrumentation  shall 
be  simple  or  artistic,  and  perhaps  complex ;  the 
latter  being  the  case  when  some  of  the  instruments 
take  a  more  prominent  part  than  others.  For  both 
purposes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  instrument 
m  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without 
this,  instrumentation  becomes  only  a  deafening  mass 
of  sounds.  The  stringed  instruments,  from  their 
nature,  in  most  cases,  form  the  principal  parts  of  a 
score,  around  which  the  other  instruments  move, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  importance.  The 
wind  instruments  represent,  more  <>r  less,  as  it  were, 
a  subordinate  chorus,  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  wood  instruments  and  the 
brass,  which,  with  the  stringed  instruments,  give 
three  essentially  different  choral  effects,  that  may 
be  mixed  up  together  iu  endless  variety.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  instrumentation  is  only  to  t>e 
acquired  by  great  experience ;  at  the  same  time, 
much  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  following 
Works:  Die  InstrumenUrnng  fiir  das  Orchestra, 
von  A.  Sundelin,  published  in  Berlin  by  Wagen- 
fiihr ;  and  Dr  Joseph  Frbhlich's  Systematischer 
Unierricht  in  den  vor&tglitJtsten  OrehesterwstrumcHten. 

INSTRUMENTS,  Musical,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — stringed,  wind,  and  |>ercussion. 
Stringed  instruments  arc  of  three  kinds :  those 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  friction,  as  the  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  Ac. ;  by  twitching  with  the  finger 
or  otherwise,  as  the  bar]),  guitar,  mandoline,  Ac,  ; 
by  striking,  as  the  pianoforte  and  dulcimer.  Wind 
instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  reed  species 
— as  the  hautboy,  clarionet  Ac— and  the  flute 
species,  as  the  flute,  flageolet  Ac.  The  trumpet 
horn,  trombone,  and  all  similar  wind  instruments,  are 
gem rally  classed  among  the  reed  instruments;  but 
whether  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  lips  of  the 
blower  acting  as  a  rood,  or  by  the  compressed  stream 
of  air,  as  in  flute  instruments,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Percussion  instruments  are  those  which  on 
being  struck  produce  only  one  fixed  sound,  as  the 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  Ac  Whatever  I 
material  may  be  used  to  form  a  musical  instrument, 
there  are  only  two  means  of  producing  musical 
sounds,  and  these  are  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fixed  | 
clastic  body,  such  as  the  string  of  the  violin  or 
pianoforte,  the  reed  of  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  Ac  ; 
or  by  the  vibrations  of  a  confined  column  of  air  put 
into  motion  by  a  stream  of  compressed  air,  as  in  the 
flute,  flageolet,  and  all  the  ordinary  flute  species  of 
organ-pipes. 

I'NSUCKEN  M UTTURE8,  in  Scotch  Law, mean 
the  payments  made  to  the  miller  by  jiersons  who 
bound  to  grind  their  com  at  a  particular  mill, 
a  servitude  called  Thirlage  (q.  v.).  Out- 


sucken  multures  mean  the  payment  for  the  mere 
grinding,  which  strangers  pay ;  and  the  insacken 
multures  include  that  j>Ihs  a  small  premium,  which 
goes  to  the  proprietor  of  the  milL 

INSU'RANCE,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  whereby 
one  party,  in  consideration  of  a  specified  payment, 
called  a  '  premium,'  undertakes  to  guarantee  another 
against  risk  of  loss.  The  first  principles  of  insur- 
ance would  appear  to  have  been  acted  on  at  a  very 
early  period,  since,  without  attaching  undue  import- 
ance to  the.  opinions  of  writers  who  contend,  on  tha 
authority  of  i-ivy,  that  they  were  known  during  ths 
second  runic  war,  or  that  the  Emperor  Claudius 
can  be  considered  an  insurer,  because,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  corn,  he  took  all  the 
loss  or  damage  it  might  sustain  upon  himself — there 
are  yet  extant  rules  of  sundry  4  guilds,'  or  social 
corporations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whereby,  in  return 
for  certain  fixed  contributions,  the  meml>ers  guar- 
antee each  other  against  loss  from  '  fire,  water,  rob- 
bery, or  other  calamity.'  It  was,  however,  to  cover 
maritime  casualties  that  insurance,  viewed  in  its 
commercial  asjiect,  seems  to  have  been  first  under- 
taken. So  early  as  1435,  the  magistrates  of  Barce- 
lona issued  an  ordinance  relating  to  this  class  of 
business,  and  wo  find  in  the  sjieech  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  on  opening  Queen  Elizabeth's  first 
parliament,  the  allusion,  'doth  not  the  wise  mer- 
chant, in  every  adventure  of  danger,  give  part  to 
have  the  rest  assured.'  The  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  appry  mathematical  calculations  to  the 
valuation  of  human  life  lwlongs  to  the  famous  John 
de  Witt  pensionary  counsellor  of  Holland,  whose 
Report  to  the  States- general,  on  the  valuation  of 
life  annuities,  has  Wen  lately  brought  to  light 
by  Mr  Hendriks.  The  first  insurance  coinj»any 
established  in  Britain  ap|iears  to  have  been  the 
'Amicable,1  founded  in  1696 ;  not  the  office  known 
by  that  name  now,  but  the  one  that  still  exists  as 
the 'Hand  in  Hand'  Omitting  the  gambling  and 
other  objectionable  projects  for  which  the  science  of 
insurance  has  been  held  Ksfmnsible,  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  to  give  auy  detailed 
account  of  even  the  more  legitimate  applications 
of  it  which  are  current  at  the  present  day :  the 
traveller  can  be  protected  from  the  pecuniary  loss 
entailed  from  damage  by  rail  or  flood  ;  the  gardener 
from  the  devastation  of  the  hailstorm ;  the  farmer 
from  the  inroads  of  disease  among  his  cattle ;  and 
employer  and  employed  alike  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
guarantee  on  fidelity.  Two  hundred  established 
offices  within  the  United  Kingdom  appeared  in  on 
accredited  list  published  in  1862,  and  although 
there  were,  besides,  56  windiug  up  in  Chancery, 
there  is  an  amount  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
the  stability  and  integrity  of  tho  greater  number 
existing,  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  other 
commercial  interest  We  propose  confining  our 
remaining  remarks  to  the  divisions  of  fire,  life, 
and  marine  insurance 

1.  Fire  Insurance.—  Although  the  business  of  fire 
insurance  is  not  founded  u|>on  such  exact  da'-a  as 
can  be  made  available  in  the  practice  of  life  insur- 
ance, yet  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  offices  towards  a  correct  classification  of  the 
risks  they  run,  and  tho  rates  of  premium  range  by 
Blight  gradations  from  a  minimum  of  Is.  6>i.  per 
cent,  which  covers  an  ordinary  private  dwelling- 
house,  to  X3,  3*  per  cent  and  upwards,  charged  for 
insuring  cotton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  theatres,  and 
like  8}K!cially  hazardous  risks.  The  average  rate  of 
premium  received  for  risks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  lie  estimated  at  4*.  ]ier  cent  A  duty  of  3ft 
j»er  cent,  per  annum  is  levied  by  government  upon 
all  fire  insurances,  except  farming-stock  and  j  uulio 
hospitals,  and  tho  parliamentary  returns  u  ade  of  it 
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valuable  statistical  information  of  the  total 
amount  insured.  The  duty  paid  in  the  year  I860, 
per  return  last  published,  amounted  to  £1,558,608, 
representing  a  gross  amount  insured  over  tho  year 
of  £1,039,072,140,  and  there  was  likewise  covered 
by  the  different  companies,  farming-stock  to  the 
extent  of  £73,309,898.  The  effect  of  such  a  heavy 
impost  as  the  duty,  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  fire  insurance,  although  the  ease 
and  trifling  expense  at  which  it  is  collected  offer 
great  inducements  to  successive  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  to  perpetuate  the  tax.  Conceding  that 
the  revenue  must  be  obtained,  a  tax  on  prudence 
certainly  seems  an  objectionable  method  of  raising 
it,  and  it  is  likewise  found  to  be  an  inequitable  one. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  property 
insured  is  covered  at  the  minimum  rate  of  Is.  Qd. 
per  cent,  and  from  this  the  office  having  to  pay  its 
agency  and  other  expenses  of  management,  it  is 
hanily  too  much  to  say  that  iu  such  cases  the  tax 
is  threefold  the  not  premium  required  to  cover  the 
risk.  Fire  insurance  policies  are  of  too  familiar  use 
to  require  explanation  here,  but  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  them  may  be  noticed:  unlike  a  marine 
policy,  they  guarantee  the  insured  to  the  extent  of 
the  whole  amount  specified  in  them,  without  regard 
to  the  excess  of  value  of  the  entire  property  before 
the  fire,  unless  an  exceptional  'average  clause'  is 
attached  to  the  policy. 

2.  Lift  A tmranct,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  assurer  to  pay  a  certain  benefit 
contingent  upun  the  duration  of  one  or  more  lives. 
The  'present  value*  or  single  premium  corresponding 
to  an  assurance  of  £1,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  death  of  an  individual,  is  deduced  from  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  same  life  {nee  Annuity), 
and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  v  -  (1  -  v)  A* 
where  v  is  the  sum  which  will  amount  to  £1  in  one 

year  (therefore  equal  to  -I  -,  r  being  the  interest  of 

£1  for  a  year),  and  A*  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of 
£1  per  annum  on  the  life  aged  x. 

The  more  common  form  in  which  a  life  assurance 
b  carried  out  is,  however,  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  premium  to  the  company  assuring,  and  this 
is  determined  (using  the  same  symbols  as  above) 

by  the  formula  .— A  —  (1  —  v).  The  demonstra- 
tion of  which,  in  a  popular  form,  is  thus  ingeniously 
done  by  Mr  Gray.  The  present  value  of  an  '  imme- 
diate' annuity  cm  a  life  aged  x — i.  e.,  of  an  annuity 
of  which  the  first  payment  falls  to  be  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  transaction — being  1  +•  A*,  it 
is  easily  deduced  by  proportion  that  £1  will  pur- 


chase an  immediate  annuity  of 


1 


1 


the 


recipro- 


cal of  the  first  value  ;  and  this  woidd  be  the  proper 
premium  for  the  benefit  if  the  latter  were  paid  to 
the  assnrcd  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  not 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  duration  of  the 
policy  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  is  not  paid 
until  the  close  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  differ- 
ence between  its  immediate  value  and  its  value  if 
due  a  year  hence  ( 1  —  v)  has  to  lie  deducted  from 
each  year's  premium,  and  the  formula  is  the  result. 

The  three  important  elements  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  office- 
premiums  are — the  rate  of  interest  which  is  to 
accrue  from  their  investment,  the  mortality  returns 
with  which  the  future  experience  of  the  insured 
is  expected  to  agree,  and  the  proportion  or  '  loading' 
to  be  added  to  the  net  rates  to  meet  expenses  of 
management,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  insurer. 
The  rate  of  3  per  cent,  has,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  sneL  " 


as  the  nearest  to  what  can  be  expected  to  be 
on  good  security  for  transactions  extending  ovej 
many  years.  The  mortality  table  must  generally 
in  use  is  that  originally  published  by  Mr  Milne, 
derived  from  the  observations  of  Dr  Hcyaham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Carlisle  during  the  nine 
years  1779  to  1787  inclusive,  and  hence  known  as 
the  Carlisle  Table.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  correal 
representative  of  healthy  life  in  England,  and  from 
the  great  number  of  published  computations  founded 
on  it,  is  likely  to  retain  its  place  in  the  estimation 
of  actuaries. 

The  following  are  examples  of  net  premiums 
calculated  on  these  data : 
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The  question  of  the  addition  to  be  made  to  such 
(net)  premiums  is  influenced  by  different  consider- 
ations having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  office 
using  the  table 

Assurance  companies  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Proprietary  L'om/xinies,  being  those  offices  pos- 
sessing a  capital  the  property  of  the  partners,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  accumulated  premiums, 
is  pledged  to  the  policy-holders  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  claims.  As  the  liability  in 
such  companies  in  limited  to  the  net  sums  assured, 
the  addition  made  to  tho  premiums  requires  to  be 
only  such  a  proportion  as  will  cover  the  actual 
outlay  for  management,  and  remunerate  tho  share* 
holders  for  the  risk  of  loss  by  fluctuation  in  the 
mortality,  or  from  bad  investments,  which  they 
run.  A  comparison  of  the  above  premiums  with 
the  '  non-participation'  rates  usually  advertised,  will 
shew  that  the  prevailing  com|>etition  has  induced 
the  construction  of  tables  very  favourable  to  the 
public.  2.  Mutual  Offices,  where  the  members 
themselves  constitute  the  company,  being  liable 
to  each  other  for  all  claims.  Here,  in  the  absence 
of  a  capital,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  a  scalo  of  premiums 
known  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  meet 
the  sums  insured.  The  profit  arising  therefrom  is 
periodically  ascertained,  and  allotted  to  the  assured, 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  '  bonuses'  or  additions 
to  the  claims  j>ayable  under  the  policies.  $omo 
companies  doing  a  large  business  are  of  this  class, 
and  in  point  of  stability  and  irreproachable  manage* 
ment  bear  the  highest  character.  3.  Mixed  Com' 
panics  are  proprietary  companies  charging  such 
increased  rates  as  will  yield  a  bonus,  but  which,  in 
return  for  the  expenses  of  management  and  guar* 
antee  of  their  capital,  reserve  for  their  proprietors 
a  stipulated  proportion  of  the  profits. 

It  would  be  beyoud  our  province  to  deal  with  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  systems  ;  undoubtedly, 
oflk't-s  in  which  the  assured  participate  in  a  j»art  or 
the  whole  of  the  profits,  have  for  some  years  back 
enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  public  support.  Life* 
assurance,  in  the  abstract,. is  certainly  one  <i  the 
greatest  blessings  of  modern  timea  The  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  made  available  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  the  total  sum,  including  vested 
bonuses,  for  which  the  existing  offices  are  liable 
at  about  £200,000000  sterling ;  ths 
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annual  premiums  payable,  therefore,  being  between 
five  and  six  millions— a  sum  equal  to  -j^th  of  the 
net  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  greatly  increased  facility  for  making  the  neces- 
sary calculations  in  connection  with  life-assurance 
has  be  t n  developed  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
nse  of  '  Commutation  Tables,'  the  invention  of  Mr 
George  Barrett,  and  of  which  a  large  collection, 
calculated  by  Mr  D.  Jones,  is  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  For 
the  best  information  on  their  construction,  and  other 
formula?,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard 
works  of  Dc  Morgan,  Gray,  Milne,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  published 
quarterly. 

3.  Marine  Itumranee. — Although  this  branch  of  the 
subject  does  not  possess  such  a  general  interest  as 
the  preceding,  it  is  one  that  requires  quite  as  great 
an  amount  of  study  and  experience  to  insure  its 
successful  prosecution.  In  estimating  the  rate  of 
premium,  the  insurer  has  to  take  into  account  not 
ouly  the  quality  of  the  vessel  covered,  but  the 
season  in  which  she  sails,  the  known  character  of 
her  captain,  the  nature  of  the  commodity  carried, 
and  (the  contract  being  an  indemnification  both 
against  the  elements  and  the  enemy)  the  state  of 
our  political  relations.  Nevertheless,  losses  at  sea, 
like  other  incidents,  are  observed  to  follow  certain 
laws,  aud  if  the  average  from  which  the  value  of 
the  risk  is  deduced  is  of  sufficiently  broad  basis,  the 
result  over  equal  intervals  of  time  can  be  predicted 
with  reasonable  certainty.  Until  1824,  the  only 
companies  that  could  grant  marine  insurances  were 
the  '  Royal  Exchange  *  and '  London  Assurance ; '  and 
although  the  monopoly  of  these  offices  then  ceased, 
and  various  other  companies  were  established,  such 
is  the  force  of  usage,  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  business  continues  to  be  transacted 
bv  individual  insurers  designated  *  underwriters.' 
The  underwriters  of  London  form  an  influential 
society  known  as  'Lloyds'  (q.  v.),  from  having 
originally  met  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  a  person  of 
that  name  in  Abchurch  Lane ;  and  their  extensive 
business,  numerous  agents  for  procuring  information, 
and  general  influence  in  the  mercantile  community, 
have  long  gained  for  them  a  world-wide  reputation. 
As  a  small  numl>er  of  risks,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  great  hazard  to  which  property  at  sea  is 
ecposed,  would  not  secure  a  safe  average  to  the 
individual  insurer,  he  finds  it  prudent  to  take  but  a 
ft  actional  part  of  the  cutire  risk  on  himself,  and 
this  is  done  by  subscribing  or  'underwriting'  the 
stipulated  proportion  on  a  policy  drawn  out  for  the 
whole  amount  to  be  covered.  The  necessity  for 
circulating  the  policy  for  this  purpose,  and  other- 
wise negotiating  the  insurance,  has  given  rise  to 
another  business,  that  of  the  '  insurance  broker,' 
with  which,  however,  that  of  the  underwriter  is 
often  combined.  A  system  of  mutual  insurance  is 
frequently  carried  out  by  associations  of  ship- 
owners forming  'dubs,'  differing  in  some  degree 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ordinary  under- 
writer, inasmuch  as  a  club  grants  an  indemnification 
for  the  loss  for  which  the  insured  may  at  law  lie 
held  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  ship  to 
another.  As  such  a  'collision'  guarantee  is  now 
frequently  made  a  stipulation  in  an  ordinary  policy, 
this  distinction  is,  however,  gradually  disappearing. 

Marine  insurance  differs  from  an  ordinary  fire 
insurance,  in  respect  that  in  case  of  partial  loss  the 
underwriter  pays  only  such  a  proportion  of  the  sum 
insured  as  the  damage  sustained  bears  to  its  whole 
value  at  the  time  of  insurance.  See  Average.  In 
adjusting  a  partial  loss,  it  is  usual  to  deduct  one- 
third  of  the  nominal  value,  for  new  materials  fur- 
nished to  replace  the  older  destroyed,  and 
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Policies  are  of  two  kinds, '  valued '—where  the  in 
ance  is  based  on  a  specific  bill  of  lading — and 'open,' 
where,  in  case  of  loss,  the  value  of  a  ship  with  her 
stores  is  estimated  as  at  the  date  of  sailing,  bcr 
freight  at  the  amount  she  would  have  earned  had 
the  voyage  terminated  favourably,  and  her  cargo  at 
its  invoice  price,  adding  premium  and  all  charges. 
The  insurance  is  binding  although  the  ship  may 
have  been  lost  when  the  policy  was  executed,  hot 
any  warranty,  if  not  true,  is  held  to  vitiate  the  injur- 
ance,  even  although  the  misstatement  is  not  material 
to  the  risk.  A  stamp-duty  is  levied  upon  all  marine 
insurance  policies,  although  well-grounded  otyec- 
tions  are  urged  against  it.  A  tax  on  prudence,  it  a 
unfairly  made  to  increase  with  the  risk.  In  the 
coasting  traffic,  it  presses  unequally  on  the  carnage 
by  sea  in  conqietition  with  the  land  traffic  on  which 
no  such  burden  is  imposed,  and  in  other  business  it 
offers  an  inducement  to  employ  the  foreign  in  jfre- 
ference  to  the  British  underwriter.  In  tiring  the 
amount  of  stamp-duty,  the  choice  lies  with  the 
insured  of  doing  so  with  reference  to  the  term  U 
insurance  (not  exceeding  one  year),  or  to  the  rate  U 
premium  per  single  voyage,  by  the  following  table : 


UY  TIME. 

For  any  term  not  exceeding  8ix  Months, 


6Y  HATK  or  m  Ell!  CM. 


Not  exceeding  int.  per  cent. 
•  ><l«.  m 

m  »W.      »  . 


t.  d 

t  «  per  £101. 
4  0  . 


$.  d. 

0  3  per  lies 

0  6  . 

1  0  m 
to  • 

4  0  » 


Exceeding  M 

The  revenue  of  the  government  from  this  sonree 
was  for  the  year  ending  March  1861,  ■£.T28,733,  hot 
although  this  was  a  slight  advance  on  the  amount 
of  previous  years,  it  has  been  shewn,  from  returns 
obtained  by  Mr  Leone  Levi,  that  the  proportion  o{ 
vessels  insured  to  the  number  of  wrecks  has  or* 
the  same  j»eriod  been  gradually  diminishing,  a 
diminution  in  the  ratio  of  insurances  which  Mr 
Levi  attributes  to  the  pressure  of  the  duty. 

Insurance,  in  Law.— The  law  on  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  substantially  the  same  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Fire  Fnmrance.— The  contract  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  proposals,  in  which  case  the  proposals  and 
policy  of  insurance  must  be  read  together,  if  the 
policy  refers  to  these  proposals.  In  order  to  insure 
pro]K?rty,  the  insurer  must  have  some  interest 
in  the  proiierty  insured,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  an  inducement  to  commit  arson.  But  he  nevd 
not  be  owner;  it  is  enough  that  he  be  account- 
able for  the  goods,  or  hold  a  lien  on  them,  as  a 
carrier,  wharfinger,  or  bailee.  Thus,  many  camera 
keep  up  a  floating  policy  to  cover  all  goods  which 
may  happen  to  lie  on  their  premises  within  a  a>fJi 
period.  In  all  these  cases,  the  words  of  the  policy 
are  the  important  points ;  and  good  faith  is  required 
in  giving  a  correct  description  of  the  pools  or 
premises,  for  every  statement  or  representation  aa 
to  anything  that  is  essential  is  taken  to  lie  a  war- 
ranty. The  premises  must  not  be  materially  altered 
during  the  risk,  otherwise  the  policy  will  be  void: 
but  often  the  policy  stipulates  tbr  t  alterations  may 
be  made  on  giving  notice.  A  person  in  lodging* 
may  insure  his  goods,  and  may  safely  call  the 
house  his  'dwelling-house'  for  that  imrpose.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
insured  not  to  misrepresent  anything  material  and 
not  to  conceal  any  extraordinary  risk  which  the 
insurer  ought  to  know.  If  a  fire  happens,  either 
on  the  premises,  or  in  neighbuurina  p-emiMS,  tin 
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insurer  cannot  set  up  in  defence  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  insured  or  his  servant,  for 
these  are  generally  the  very  things  which  an  insur- 
ance in  intended  to  guard  agaiust     When  a  fire 
h-ip]*ens,  it  is  generally  always  provided  by  the 
policy  that  notice  of  the  loss  is  to  be  sent  in,  and 
lull  particulars  of  the  damage  done,  and  the  alleged 
value,  for  it  is  only  the  actual  loas  which  is  insured 
against,  and  that  only  can  be  recovered.    Thus,  if  a 
person  insures  his  house  or  furniture  for  £000,  and 
damage  only  to  the  extent  of  jC50  has  been  done  by 
fire,  he  can  only  recover  the  £50,  for  otherwise  he 
wo  lid  be  latter  off  than  he  was  before  the  fire,  and 
the  contract  is  one  merely  of  indemnity— L  o.,  it  does 
not  add  to  one's  wealth,  but  merely  secures  against 
loss.    It  is  often  provided  that  the  animal  piyuicnt 
of  the  premium  on  a  contract  of  insurance  may  l>e 
paid  within  15  days  after  the  first  or  previous  year 
has  expired,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  j»ay- 
ment  to  1k>  p.sti»oiied  so  long,  for  if  a  lire  happen 
in  the  interval,  the  insurer  will  not  in  general  be 
liable.    .Sometimes  the  same  pro|>erty  is  insured  in 
several  offices,  but  in  that  cose  the  insured  party 
can  nevertheless  only  recover  the  value  of  his  loss 
once  and  no  more.    He  can  sue  either  of  the  insurers, 
however,  for  the  amount,  if  each  policy  cover  the 
whole  value,  and  the  party  who  pays  can  then 
recover  a  pmjiortionate  part  from  the  other  co-in- 
surers, for  they  all  divide  the  loss  among  them. 
In  cat«es  where  carriers  and  others  take  out  a  float- 
ing policy  of  fire  insurance,  the  carrier  can  sue  for 
the  full  loss  of  the  goods,  though  far  exceeding  the 
extent  of  his  own  interest  in  them,  but  in  that  case 
the  owner  of  the  goods  destroyed  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  balance  from  the  carrier,  even  though 
originally  he  never  gave  authority  to  the  carrier  to 
insure  them.    And  so,  in  like  manner,  if  a  person  is 
insured,  and  recovers  his  loss  from  the  insurer,  and 
then  Bites  a  third  party  for  the  wrong  which  caused 
the  loss,  the  insurer  gets  the  benefit  of  what  may 
thus  lje  recovered,  in  diminution  of  his  own  loss. 

Lif'f  Jtuuranre  is  not  a  contract  of  indemnity,  like 
fire  insurance,  and  therefore  a  person  may  insure  his 
life  in  as  many  insurance  offices  as  he  pleases,  and  his 
executors  wdl  recover  the  full  amount  insured  from 
each  of  the  insurers,  regardless  of  the  rest.  In  order, 
however,  to  insure  a  life,  the  insurer  must  either 
himself  be  'the  life'  or  must  have  a  peciiuiary 
interest  in  the  life.  Thus,  a  creditor  is  entitled  to 
insure  his  debtors  life  ;  a  wife  may  insure  her 
husband's,  because  he  is  bound  to  support  her  ;  or 
the  husband  may  insure  the  wife's,  it  she  has  an 
annuity  or  property  settled  upon  her  for  life,  in 
which  he  has  an  interest.  It  is  enough,  also,  that 
the  interest  of  the  insurer  exist  at  the  time  the  policy 
is  entered  into,  and  hence,  though  the  interest  after- 
wards cease,  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount,  if  the  policy  is  kept  up.  Thus,  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  satisfied,  may  still  recover  on  the 
policy.  In  entering  into  contracts  of  life  insurance, 
scrupulous  good  faith  is  exacted  in  the  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  life  insured,  and  any  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  in  a  material  point  is  fatal  to  the 
insurer's  right  to  recover,  Some  companies  even  go 
the  length  of  inserting  in  their  policies  a  clause,  that 
if  any  misrepresentation  (i.  e.,  however  trilling)  be 
made,  the  policy  will  be  void.  But  particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  offices,  for  the  policies 
taken  out  on  such  terms  will  generally  be  so  much 
waste  paper,  as  far  as  any  security  is  concerned, 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  often  dangerous  for  the 
insurer  to  treat  lightly  any  misrepresentation,  for  in 
the  end  the  question,  whether  it  is  material  or  not, 
will  be  one  not  far  him  or  his  executors,  but  for  a 
jury,  in  case  an  action  is  brought  When  the  policy 
u  Effected  through  an  agent  on  the  principals 


life,  and  the  agent,  unconsciously  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  principal,  makes  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, this  will  bind  the  principal-  Where  the  person 
whose  life  is  insured  commits  suicide,  or  is  hanged, 
the  jKtlicy  is  void,  unless,  in  the  case  of  suicide,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  insanity  at  the  time.  The  policy, 
however,  frequently  has  an  express  provision  on  this 
subject,  the  terms  of  which  will  1*  m  that  case  all- 
important,  and  will  govern  the  liability.  In  case 
the  policy  provides,  as  it  often  does,  for  its  con- 
tinuance, if  payment  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  is  made  within  15  or  21  days,  it  is  dangerous 
to  run  the  risk  of  tins  interval,  for  if  the  party  dies, 
tluring  the  15  days  before  the  premium  is  paid,  tho 
policy  will  not  be  set  up  by  his  executors  coming 
forward  to  pay  within  those  days.  But  the  policy 
sometimes  expressly  allows  of  this,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  competent  for  the  executors  to  make  the 
{tayment.  Life  assurances  are  often  assigned  in 
security  of  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  assignor  gener- 
ally covenants  to  pay  the  premiums,  so  as  to  keep 
the  security  up ;  and  failing  payment  by  the  assignor, 
the  assignee  is  generally  authorised  to  pay  them 
himself,  and  recover  the  amount  from  the  assiguor. 
Notice  of  on  assignment  of  a  life  policy  should 
always  ltc  given  to  the  insurance  company,  so  as  to 
let  them  know  whom  they  arc  to  pay. 

Maritime  Insurance  is  effected  either  on  a  voyage 
from  one  port  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  voyage  {lolicy,  or  it  is  from  one  given 
day  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  time 
|»olicy.  When  the  value  of  the  property  insured 
is  expressed  in  the  policy,  it  is  colled  a  valued 
]«olicy,  and  when  not  so  expressed  it  is  an  ojien 
jKjlicy.  In  general,  wagering  or  gaming  policies  are 
void  by  statute,  and  the  insurer  must  have  some 
interest  iu  the  ship,  such  as  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  or  the  freight  The  insurance  of  seamen's 
wages,  however,  is  not  competent  for  it  tends  to 
take  away  the  stimulus  of  exertion  from  the  crew. 
When  the  ]>olicy  states  a  fixed  sum  as  the  value  of 
the  uro[<erty,  and  expressly  provides  that  the  jwlicy 
sliall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  interest,  the 
insurance  is  on  insurance  *  interest  or  no  interest' 
and  void  by  the  statute.  When  the  jiolicv  is  a 
voyage  |*>licy,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  by  the 
insurer  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  but  there  is  no  such  warranty 
in  a  time  policy.  As  is  the  case  in  fire  and  life 
policies,  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  material 
circumstances  which  increase  the  risk  will  void  the 
policy.  But  everything  done  in  the  usual  course 
of  navigation  and  trade  is  presumed  to  have  been 
foreseen,  and  in  contemplation  of  both  parties.  The 
policy  is  understood  to  cover  the  risk,  not  only 
of  the  ]>erils  of  the  sea,  pro|>erly  so  called,  but  of 
ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
mariners.  But  the  loss  caused  by  mere  tear  and 
wear  is  not  covered  by  the  policy  ;  the  cause  of  the 
loss  must  be  something  fortuitous  or  accidental 
Every  policy  impliedly  assumes  that  the  vessel  will 
proceed  straightway  to  her  place  of  destination, 
without  unnecessary  delay.  But  sometimes,  from 
unforeseen  causes,  it  is  alxsolutely  necessary  for  the 
master  to  deviate,  in  which  case,  and  in  which  only, 
the  jiolicy  will  remain  good,  strict  proof,  however, 
being  always  given  of  this  i morions  necessity. 
When  the  shin  has  been  so  injured  or  deterior- 
ated as  to  render  it  hopeless  to  restore  it,  and  the 
repairs  will  cost  more  than  the  ship  is  worth,  the 
assured  may  abandon  the  ship,  and  claim  for  s  total 
loss.   See  Average. 

INTAGLIO  (Ital.  'cutting  in'),  a  term  in  art, 
the  opposite  of  relief  (see  Alto-bilievo),  means  the 
representation  of  a  subject  by  hollowing  it  out  in 
a  gem,  or  other  substance;  so  that  an  impression 
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the  appearance 


taken  froni  the 
of  a  baa- relief. 

I  NTEGRAL  CALCULUS.   See  Calculus. 

INTEGRA  TION.   See  Calculus. 

I'NTELLECT,  the  name  for  the  thinking  portion 
of  our  mental  constitution.  Mind  contains  three 
elementary  constituents — Emotion  or  Fettling,  Voli- 
tion or  the  Will,  and  Intelligence  or  Thought. 
See  Emotion,  Will.  The  intellectual  powers  are 
explained  in  part  by  their  contrast  with  feeling  and 
will.  When  we  enjoy  pleasure  or  suffer  pain,  we 
are  said  to  feci ;  when  we  act  to  procure  the  one  or 
avoid  the  other,  we  put  forth  voluntary  energy ; 
when  we  remember,  compare,  reason,  our  intelligence 
is  exerted. 

The  powers  of  the  intellect  have  been  variously 
classified.  Among  the  commonly  recognised  desig- 
nations for  them,  we  may  mention  Memory,  Reason, 
and  Imagination,  which  imply  three  very  distinct 
applications  of  our  mental  forces.  Rcid  classified 
them  as  follows :  Perception  by  the  Senses,  Memory, 
Conception,  Abstraction.  Judgment,  Reasoning. 
Stewart  added  Consciousness,  to  denote  the  power 
of  recognising  our  mental  states,  as  Sensation  and 
Perception  make  us  cognizant  of  the  outer  world ; 
likewise  Attention  (a  purely  voluntary  function, 
although  exerted  iu  the  domain  of  intelligence), 
Imagination,  and  the  Association  of  Idea*. 

It  might  be  easily  shewn  that  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion as  the  above  there  is  no  fundamental  distinctness 
of  function,  although  there  may  t»c  some  differences 
in  the  direction  given  to  the  f  towers.  There  is  not 
a  faculty  of  Memory  which  is  all  memory,  and 
nothing  but  memory.  Reason  and  Imagination 
equally  involve  processes  of  recollection.  And  with 
regard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas,  it  has  been 
■hewn  by  Mr  Samuel  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Human 
Mind)  that  if  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
explanation  of  the  intellect,  it  miiBt  Hujtereede  the 
other  faculties  entirely ;  in  short,  we  must  proceed 
either  by  faculties  (as  Memory,  Reason,  &c.)  or  by 
Association,  but  not  by  both. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  human  intellect,  we  must  make  a  decjicr 
analysis  than  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  designa- 
tions. We  find  at  least  three  facts,  or  properties, 
which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  be  fundamental  and  distinct,  no  one  in  any  degree 
implying  the  rest,  while  taken  together  tncy  are 
considered  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  operations  of 
Intelligence,  strictly  so  called. 

1.  Discrimination,  or  the  consciousness  of  Differ- 
ence When  we  are  affected  by  the  difference  of 
two  tastes  or  odours,  or  sounds  or  colours— this  is 
neither  mere  feeling  nor  volition,  but  an  intelligent 
act,  the  foundation  of  all  other  exercises  of  our 
intelligence.  Wo  must  recognise  the  impressions  1 
on  our  senses  as  differing,  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  the  impression  of  anything ;  and  the  greater  1 
our  powers  of  discrimination  in  any  department,  as 
colour,  for  example,  the  more  intellectual  are  we 
in  that  sitecial  region.  We  could  have  no  memory 
if  we  did  not  first  recognise  distinctness  of  character  j 
in  the  objects  that  act  on  the  senses,  and  in  the 
feelings  that  we  experience.  In  some  of  the  senses, 
discrimination  is  more  delicate  than  in  others ;  thus. 
Sight  and  Hearing  give  us  a  greater  variety  of 
impressions  than  Taste  or  Smell,  and  are  therefore 
to  that  extent  more  intellectual  in  their  nature.  In 
the  course  of  our  education,  we  learn  to  discriminate 
many  things  that  we  confounded  at  first  Every 
craft  involves  acquired  powers  of  discrimination  as 
well  as  habits  of  manipulation.  A  man  is  in  one 
respect  clever  or  stupid,  according  as  his  perceptions 
of  difference  in  a  given  walk  are  * 


2.  The  next  great  intellectual  property  is  Rbtkn- 
TIVENEss,  or  the  property  whereby  impj-essions  < 


persist  after  the  tact,  and 

"  without  the  original  cause,  and  by  mental 
forces  alone.  When  the  ear  is  struck  by  a  sonorous 
wave,  we  have  a  sensation  of  sound,  and  the  mental 
excitement  does  not  die  away  because  the  sound 
ceases ;  there  is  a  certain  continuing  effect,  gener- 
ally, although  not  always,  much  feebler  than  the 
actual  sensation.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  After  the 
sensation  has  completely  vanished,  and  been  overlaid 
by  many  other  states  of  mind,  it  is  possible  to  evoke 
the  idea  of  it  by  inward  or  mental  links,  shewing 
that  some  abiding  trace  had  been  left  in  the  mental 
system.  The  means  of  oi>erating  this  revival  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  forces  of  Association.  See 
Association  or  Idkas. 

3.  The  last  great  fundamental  fact  of  intellect  is 
Agreement  or  Similarity.  See  Association  cf 
Ideas. 

It  is  believed  that  these  three  properties,  in  com. 
bination  with  the  other  two  powers  of  the  mind 
(Feeling  and  Volition  or  Will),  are  adequate  to 
explain  all  the  recognised  intellectual  faculties 
or  processes — Memory,  Reason,  Imagination,  &e» 
Memory  is  almost  a  pure  case  of  Retentiveness,  or 
Contiguity,  aided  occasionally  by  Similarity.  Per- 
ception by  the  senses  is  only  another  name  for 
Discrimination,  the  basis  of  all  characteristic  mental 
appreciation  of  matter  or  mind.  Judgment  is  either 
Discrimination  or  Similarity,  according  as  it  discovert 
difference  or  agreement  in  the  things  judged  of. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  departing  from  the  common 
classifications  of  the  intellect,  adopted  the  following 
division  into  six  faculties  or  powers.  1.  The  Pre 
tentative  Faculty,  by  which  he  meant  the  power  of 
recognising  the  various  aspects  of  the  world  without 
and  the  mind  withiu.  called  in  the  one  case  External 
Perception ;  in  the  other.  Self-consciousness,  and 
sometimes  Reflection.  2.  The  CoMervatit<e  Faculty, 
or  Memory  proper,  meaning  the  power  of  storing  up 
impressions,  to  ixs  afterwards  reproduced  as  occasion 
requires.  X  The  Rfjtroduetke  Faculty,  or  the  means 
of  calling  the  dormant  impressions  up  into  conscious- 
ness again.  These  means  are,  as  stated  altove,  the 
Associating  principles.  4.  The  JteprtgenJatitr  Faculty, 
for  which  Imagination  is  another  name,  which  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  vividness  of  the  impressions 
or  ideas  thus  reproduced.  5.  The  Elaborat'tr*  Faculty, 
or  the  power  of  Conqiarison,  by  which  Classification 
Generalisation,  Abstraction,  and  Reasoning  are  per- 
formed. This,  in  fact,  is  one  (not  the  only)  application 
of  the  general  power  of  Similarity.  Lastly,  6.  The 
Uerfulatice  Faculty,  or  the  cognition  of  the  d  priori 
or  supposed  instinctive  notions  of  the  intellect  as 
Space,  Time,  Causation,  Necessary  Truths,  Ac.  This 
corresponds  to  what  in  German  philosophy  is  called 
the  '  Reason ,'  as  contrasted  with  '  Under* tanding,' 
which  deals  with  experienced  or  contingent  truth. 

On  examining  the  above  distribution,  it  will  appear 
that  while  the  first  faculty,  the  Presentative,  coin- 
cides with  the  primary  fact  of  Discrimination,  the 
three  subsequent  Conservation,  Reproduction.  Re- 
presentation, are  merely  modes  or  distinct  aspects 
of  Retentiveneas.  All  the  three  must  concur  in  every 
case  of  the  effective  retention  or  recollection  of  any- 
thing. The  last  power,  the  Regulative,  is  of  course 
disputed  by  the  opposite  school,  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nise a  primary  or  distinct  faculty  as  giving  birth  to 
the  ideas  in  question.   See  Consciousness,  Cause. 

INTFMPERANCE.   Sec  Intoxication. 

INTENDANT,  or  INTEND  ANT  Ml  LIT  A  IRE, 
an  officer  in  the  French  army  charged  with  the 
organisation  and  direction  of  all  the  civil  services 
attending  a  force  in  the  field.  The 
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under  his  orders  are  those  in  charge  of  all  the  finance 
services,  the  provisions,  stores,  hospitals,  artillery 
train,  and  transport  dejtarttnents,  besides  the  inter- 
preters, guides,  and  such  like  temporary  services. 
The  i " tfndtiHt- m- chrf  of  an  army  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Minister  of  War ;  and,  short  of  superseding 
the  general's  orders,  can  exercise,  in  case  of  need,  all 
the  functions  of  that  bitfh  officer  of  state.  The 
intendance  is  divided  into  intendants,  ranking  with 
general  officers,  sub-intendants  with  colonels,  and 
as-^tant-iutendants  with  majors;  besides  cadets, 
who  receive  no  pay,  and  constitute  a  probationary 
grade. 

During  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  department  in  the  British  service  was  keenly 
felt,  when  the  independent  action  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  civil  administration — as  good  indivi- 
dually as  the  French-  often  left  the  army  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  supplies  which  were  really  close 
at  haud.  Rut  the  jealousy  of  the  separate  serv  ices 
tended,  with  other  reasons— among  which  was  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  such  a  functionary  during 
peace  — to  defeat  any  definite  action  in  the  matter. 
The  Chief  of  the  Staff  holds  the  office  in  the  British 
army  which  has  most  analogy  to  that  of  Intenilatit; 
but  the  functions  of  the  two  are  far  from  identical 

INTERCA'LARY  (Lat  inttrcalaris,  for  inser- 
tion), an  epithet  applied  to  those  months  or  days 
which  were  occasionally  inserted  in  the  calendar, 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  See 
Calendar. 

INTERCESSION,  Doctrine  of.  Scripture,  in 
many  places,  represents  Christ,  after  having  finished 
his  redemptive  work  on  earth,  and  ascended  into 
his  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  ever  pleading 
with  God  on  l>ehalf  of  those  whom  he  has  redeemed 
by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb. 
vii.  25;  1  John,  ii.  1).  Theologians  say,  however, 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God  needs  to  be 
interceded  with,  as  if  he  were  still  reluctant  to 
forgive  men,  or  that  Christ's  intercession  makes  him 
more  merciful  than  before.  They  tell  us.  that  since 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  from  a  multitude  of  special 
passages,  that  the  penal  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
Calvary  reconciled  God  to  man,  wo  must  regard 
the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  rather  as  serving 
to  illustrate  the  eternal  holiness  of  God  ami  the 
changeless  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  intended  to 
keep  continually  in  view  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
on  which  it  is  founded.  The  doctrine  of  tho 
intercession  of  Christ  is  held  both  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  latter,  in  addition, 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  who,  however,  do  not  directly 
iutercede  for  men  with  God,  but  with  the  Saviour, 
the  sinless  One,  who  alone  has  the  ear  of  the  King 
of  the  universe. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  Classic  Architec- 
ture,  the  distance  between  the  columns  of  a  build- 
ing, measured  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the  shaft.  The 
intercolnmniation  varies  in  different  examples,  but 
the  most  favourite  distance  for  the  columns  to  be 
placed  apart  is  '2\  diameters  of  the  column,  which 
by  Vitruvius  is  called  Eugtyle.  The  central  inter-  \ 
column  iation  of  a  colonnade  is  frequently  made 
wider  than  the  others  when  required  for  access 
to  a  gate  or  door.  In  Doric  architecture,  tho 
intercolnmniation  is  decided  by  the  spacing  of  the 
triglyphs,  the  columns  being  usually  placed  under 
the  centre  of  every  other  triglyph. 

INTERCO'MMUNING,  Letters  of,  was  an 
ancient  writ  issued  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
warning  persons  not  to  harbour 


I  NTERDICT,  an 
penalty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  consisting 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain 
Kicraraents,  of  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  solemn  burial-service.  Interdicts  are  of 
three  kinds — load,  which  affect'  a  j>articular  place, 
and  thus  comprehend  all,  without  distinction,  who 
reside  therein ;  pertxmal,  which  only  affect  a  person 
or  ix-TSnus  and  which  reach  tins  iiersnnor  persons, 
and  these  alone,  no  matter  where  found  ;  ana  mixed, 
wliich  affect  both  a  place  and  its  inhabitants,  so 
that  the  latter  would  be  bound  by  the  iuterdict 
even  outside  of  its  purely  local  limits.  The  principle 
on  which  this  ecclesiastical  penalty  is  founded  may 
be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of  public  penance, 
by  which  penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred  from 
the  sacraments,  and  from  the  privilege  of  presence 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  medieval  period  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
elsewhere  explained  (see  Excommcxicatiox),  it 
came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  church  censure  in  the 
then  frequent  conflicts  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power.  It  was  designed  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including 
all  alike  in  the  penalty  with  which  it  was  visited. 
The  most  remarkable  interdicts  are  those  laid  upon 
Scotland  in  1180  by  Alexander  III. ;  on  Poland  by 
Gregory  VII.,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Stanislaus 
at  the  altar;  by  Innocent  III.  on  France,  under 
Philip j>e  An  piste,  in  1*200 ;  and  on  England  under 
John  in  1209.  The  description  of  England  under 
the  last-named  interdict,  as  detailed  l>y  some  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers,  presents  a  strangely 
striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
which  it  is  difficult  with  our  modern  ideas  fidly  to 
realise  or  to  understand.  It  would  lie  a  great 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  an  interdict,  the  people  were  entirtty 
destitute  of  spiritual  assistance.  The  interdict 
mainly  regarded  the  tolrmuities  of  public  worship ; 
it  was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  the  Eucharist  in  all  cases  of  urgency ; 
to  confess  and  absolve  all  who  were  not  jiorsoii- 
ally  the  guilty  participators  in  the  crime  which 
the  interdict  was  meant  to  punish  ;  to  celebrate 
marriage,  but  without  the  solemnities ;  and  to 
confer  orders  in  cases  of  necessity.  Ami  under  tho 
popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and 
Boniface  III.,  still  further  mitigations  of  its  rigour 
were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  of 
the  interdict  and  restoration  of  public  worship 
on  certain  great  festivals,  especially  Christm.w, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  Assumption,  and  All  Souls.  The 
council  of  Basel  cnactea  very  stringent  rules  as 
to  the  use  of  thin  penalty,  and  iu  later  times  the 
general  interdict  leu  been  entirely  disused,  although 
occasionally,  in  very  sj»ecial  circumstances,  and  to 
mark  the  horror  of  the  church  for  some  enormous 
crime,  instances  are  still  recorded  in  which  a  par- 
ticular place  or  church  has  been  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  a  local  interdict. 

INTERDICT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  an  order  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Session  to  stop  or  prohibit  a  person 
from  doing  an  illegal  or  wrongful  act.  It  is  obtained 
on  presenting  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  to 
the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  The  party  applying 
for  it  must  have  lioth  title  and  interest — that  is,  he 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  stranger.  The  principles 
on  which  it  is  granted  in  Scotland  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  which  the  parallel  Wnt 
of  Injunction  (q.  v.)  is  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England. 

INTERDI  CTION  is  a  process  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  by  which  persons  of  imbecile  minds 

if  conscious  of  their 
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weakness- then  called  voluntary  interdiction — or 
may  be  restrained  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  invi- 
turn,  then  called  judicial  interdiction.  The  effect 
of  both  is  to  appoint  trustees  or  interdictory, 
whose  consent  is  necessary  to  all  deeds  whereby 
the  imbecile's  heritable  estate  is  alienated.  See 
Imbecility. 

INTERR'SSE  TE'RMINI,  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  English  law  to  denote  the  kind  of  interest 
which  a  lessee  takes  in  land  when  the  lease  is 
executed.  It  amounts  to  a  right  of  entry  on  the 
lands,  which  is  assignable. 

INTEREST,  the  payment  dne  by  the  lwrrower 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  lender  for  its  use.  The 
interest  of  £100  for  one  year  is  called  the  rate  per 
cent,  i  the  money  lent,  the  principal ;  and  the  sum 
of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  the  amount  The 
current  or  market  rat©  of  interest  fluctuates 
widely,  by  reason,  not,  as  is  often  supjKwed,  of 
the  extent  of  the  supply  of  money,  but  of  the 
variable  rates  of  profit,  as  in  Holland,  where  it 
a&s  always  been  comparatively  low,  and  in  our  own 
time  in  Australia  ana  California,  where  mercantile 
profits  being  in  excess,  the  rate  of  interest  is  rela- 
tively high. 

A  strong  prejudice  against  exacting  interest  existed 
in  early  times,  arising  from  a  mistaken  view  of  some 
enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  *  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  there  was  a  prohibitory  act 
passed  for  the  alleged  reason  that  '  the  charging 
of  interest  was  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable, 
and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.'  Calvin,  the 
famous  reformer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  the 
error  and  impolicy  of  this  view,  although  a  series  j 
of  enactments,  known  as  the  Usury  Laws,  to  some  j 
extent  perpetuated  it,  by  an  attempted  restriction 
of  the  maximum  rate  to  be  paid.  In  England,  this 
rate  was  fixed  by  act  21  James  I.  at  8  j»er  cent.  [ 
During  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  reduced  to  6 
per  cent. ;  and  by  the  act  12  Anne.  c,  16,  to  5  ]>er 
cent,  at  which  rate  it  stood  till  1839,  when  the  law 
was  repealed.  In  Scotland,  any  charge  for  interest 
was  prohibited  before  the  Reformation.  In  13S7, 
the  rate  was  fixed  by  law  at  10  per  cent ;  in  1633, 
at  8  per  cent ;  in  1661,  at  6  per  cent  ;  and  by 
the  act  of  Anne,  as  above  noted,  at  5  per  cent 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  omration  of  Biich 
laws  teuded  only  to  raise  the  real  rate  of  interest, 
by  driving  men  in  distress  to  adopt  extravagant 
methods  of  raising  money— the  bonuses  thus  paid 
being  really  and  in  effect  an  addition  to  the  nominal 
interest 

Interest  is  computed  on  either  of  two  principles : 

1.  Simple  interest,  where,  Bhould  the  interest  not 
be  paid  as  due,  no  interest  is  charge- 1  upon  the 
arrears.  Although  this  mode  of  reckoning  has  little 
to  recommend  it  in  reason,  it  is  adopted  in  many 
transactions,  and  receives  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
The  computation  of  simple  interest  is  casv,  it  being  j 
only  necessary  to  calculate  the  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  jieriod  in  years  and 
fractions  of  a  year,  the  result  divided  by  100,  giving 
the  sum  required.  Thus,  wanted  the  interest  of 
£356,  6*  fid.  for  34  years  at  4  per  cent. 

&56}  X  31  X  4  -r  100  =  £49,  17*  9<£ 

2.  Compound  interest  is  the  charge  made  where — 
the  interest  not  being  paid  when  due — it  is  added 
to  the  principal,  forming  the  amount  upon  which 
the  subsequent  year's  interest  is  computed.  The 
rules  for  most  readily  making  computations  by  com- 
pound interest  can  only  be  effectively  expressed 

•  See  Exodus,  xxiu  25 ;  Leviticus,  xxv.  39 ;  Deuter- 
onomy, xxiv.  19 :  the  application  being  to  money  lent 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  not  advanced  to  the 
that  he  might  improve  it 


algebraically,  and,  using  the  symbols  in  article 
Discoitnt,  we  annex  a  few  of  the  elementary 
formula;. 

1.  Since  £1,  increased  by  its  interest  r,  at  the  end 
of  one  year  becomes  1  +  r,  this  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  becomes  (1  +  r)  ,  and  generally 
at  the  end  of  the  n**  year  ( 1  +■  r)*.  Example :  To 
find  the  amount  of  £1,  improved  at  5  per  cent  for 
six  years,  r,  the  interest  for  £1,  is  *05,  and  n  =  6; 
therefore  (1-05)*  =  134,  or  £1,  6*.  9*<£  2.  Sine* 
£1  becomes  in  one  year  1  +  r.  it  is  found  by  ordi- 
nary proportion  that  the  fraction  of  £l  which  vrM 

amount  to  £1  in  a  year  is  (1  +  r)"'  (i.  e.,  -  |  J 

=  v ;  and  reasoning  as  above,  the  sum  which  will 
amount  to  £l  n  years  hence  is  (I  -  r)""  -  r".  .1 
The  amount  of  £1  in  a  years  being  (1  4-  r)",  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  excess  of  this  sum  over  the  original 
£1  invested,  or  (1  +  r)"  —  1,  is  the  amount  of  an 
annual  increment  or  '  annuity '  of  £r  for  the  period, 
and  from  this,  by  projiortion,  is  deduced  the  for- 
mula for  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  th« 
same  time,  being 

-  (1  +  r)"  -  1. 
r 

4.  Reasoning  as  in  (3),  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  certain  of  tl  for  «  yeirs,  or  the  sum  which, 
improved  at  interest,  will  meet  the  annuity  is 

r  L       (1  +  r)-J  r 

Tables  for  the  four  classes  of  values  al>ove  deseril>ed, 
based  on  various  rates  of  interest,  are  given  iu 
most  works  on  annuities.  Those  by  Mr  Ratice 
are  computed  for  each  quarter  jkt  cent  fr<>m  \  to 
10  per  cent  It  may  be  useful  to  note  two  result* 
that  can  l>c  easily  deduced  from  a  table  of  th« 
present  values  of  annuities  (4).  1.  The  annuity 
which  £1  will  purchase  for  any  number  of  years  i» 
the  reciprocal  of  the  corresponding  value  in  such 
a  table.  Example  :  A  person  borrows  £100,  to  be 
repaid  by  annuity  in  15  years,  with  interest  at  3 
per  cent.  ;  required  the  annuity?  The  present  vulu<? 
of  an  annuity  of  £1  per  annum  for  that  period,  at 
the  rate  stated,  is  £10  33,  and  KM)  x  M-3Sr'  = 
96342  =  £9,  12s.  8J</.  2.  To  find  the  annuity 
which  iu  a  given  jteriod  will  amount  to  £1 — sub- 
tract from  the  annuity  that  £1  will  purchase, 
ascertained  as  al>ove,  r,  the  interest  of  £1  for  a  year. 
Example :  The  annuity  which,  paid  for  15  years, 
will  amount  to  £1,  taking  interest  at  5  per  cent.  u— 

Value  of  annuity  which  £1  will  pur-  j  £-090342 
chase  as  last  found,     .       .       .  \ 

Subtract  r,  at  5  per  cent,  .       .       .  -050000 

Annuitv  required,     .       .  £-046342 
Or  £4,  12*.  $\d.  will  amount  in  15  years  to  £100. 

Interest,  iff  Law.— In  England  and  Ireland, 
when  a  debt  has  l>een  for  some  time  due,  there 
is  no  obligation  imposed  on  the  debtor  bv  the 
common  law  to  pay  any  interest  whatever,  though 
the  sum  has  l>e<>n  hxed  and  often  demanded.  The 
creditor  can  always  sue  for  his  debt,  which  is  \x 
proper  remedy,  but  he  derives  no  Iwnefit  fr->m 
giving  time  to  his  debtor.  Therefore,  if  interest  11 
to  be  paid,  this  must  be,  as  a  general  rule,  by- 
virtue  of  express  agreement  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  lieen  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Thus,  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  it  has  alwayi 
been  usual,  when  an  action  has  heen  brought  to 
recover  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  <>r  pro- 
missory-note, for  the  jury  to  add  interest  from  tb>» 
time  it  was  due  ;  but  even  this  was  not  a  mutfr  of 
course— it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  jnry, 
and  was  generally  withheld  when  thero  was  delay 


in  bringing  the 
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in  the  case  of  money  dne  upon  an  award  by  an 
arbitrator,  in  which  case  interest  is  due  from  the 
day  when  the  award  was  made.  A  third  exception 
was  i'i  the  case  of  a  bond  for  money,  in  which  case 
interest  was  added  from  the  day  it  ought  to  have 
been  paid.  And  lastly,  if  a  surety  had  to  pay 
money  for  his  principal,  he  could  recover  it  bock 
with  "interest.  In  all  other  cases,  if  there  was 
no  express  agreement  about  interest,  none  could 
be  clajmed.  If,  however,  there  was  a  course  of 
dealing  l>etwccn  the  parti--*,  or  a  usage  affecting  a 
particular  trade  to  give  interest,  then,  without 
express  agreement,  this  was  understood.  A  recent 
statute  somewhat  amended  the  above  defect  of  the 
law,  for  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  28, 


a  jury  may  now  add  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  on 
all  debts  or  sums  certain,  which  are  made  payable 
under  some  written  instrument  at  a  certain  time ; 
and  even  if  not  due  under  a  written  instrument, 
then  if  a  written  demand  has  been  made,  expressly 
giving  notice  that  interest  will  l»e  charged  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  demand,  if  not  paid  then, 
interest  will  also  1*»  due.  But  even  in  these  last 
cases,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  jury  to  give  the 
interest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  claimable  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  regards  compound  interest, 
it  is  d  fortiori  not  claimable  in  any  case,  except 
where  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for,  or  where 
there  is  in  some  particular  trade  a  definite  custom 
to  pay  interest,  and  such  custom  must  always  be 
proved. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  charging 
trustees*  who  have  misapplied  funds  with  5  per 
cent  interest  on  the  amount,  and  also  comi»ound 
interest ;  but  in  simple  cases  of  retaining  moneys 
in  hand  without  investing  them,  they  have  lieen 
charged  4  ]>er  cent.  Formerly,  it  was  prohibited  by 
statute  in  England  to  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  real  estate  at  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent  ; 
but  these  statutes  have  been  abolished,  and  now 
any  ]*rson  may  borrow  or  lend  at  whatever  rate 
of  interest  he  can  agree  with  the  other  party. 
Pawnbrokers  are  allowed  to  charge  interest  not 
exceeding  a  fixed  sum.    See  Pawnbroker* 

In  Scotland,  the  law  has  always  been  much  more 
liU  ral  in  allowing  interest  to  I*?  claimed  on  out- 
standing debts,  for  there  the  converse  principle  was 
acted  on,  that  on  nearly  all  debts  whatever,  interest 
was  claimable  either  by  statute  or  by  common  law. 
Thus,  interest  is  due  "on  bills  of  exchange,  on  the 
amount  contained  in  a  homing  or  charge  to  nay,  on 
sums  paid  by  cautioners,  on  the  price  of  lands  sold, 
on  money  advanced  at  request,  on  the  price  of 
goods  sold,  if  the  usual  time  of  credit  has  expired, 
and  generally  on  all  debts  which  there  has  been 
delay  in  paying. 

INTERFERENCE,  a  term  employed  to  express 
the  effect  which  rays  of  light  after  l>eing  bent  or 
diffracted,  produce  on  each  other.  If  the  rays  meet 
after  ditfraction,  their  light,  when  allowed  to  fall  on 
a  surface,  will  be  divided  into  bars  or  stripes,  alter- 
nately light  and  dark,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article 
Diffraction  (q.v.).  This  phenomenon  has  been 
made  the  touchstone  of  the  two  rival  theories  of 
light,  the  undulatorjt  and  the  emission.  According 
to  the  former,  it  is  thus  explained  :  if  two  luminous 
waves  simultaneously  impel  a  molecule  of  ether,  its 
motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  original  impulses ; 
and  if  the  two  motions  (as  in  the  case  of  diffraction) 
be  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  will 
be  nearly  their  sum ;  if  opposite,  their  difference. 
Thus,  when  a  particle  has  liegtin  to  undulate  from 
the  action  of  a  luminous  wave,  and  if,  while  in 
motion,  another  wave  impinge  upon  it  the  result 
will  be  increase  of  light,  if  the  motion  of  the  second 


wave  conspire  with  that  of  the  first ;  but  a  decrease, 
if  they  op|>ose  each  other ;  and  total  darkness,  if, 
while  opposing,  they  are  equal  in  velocity.  Let  d 
be  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  complete  period 
of  vibration  ;  then,  if  the  second  wave  impinge  upon 
the  molecule  after  it  lias  accomplished  one  or  more 
whole  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  distances  d, 
2d,  3d,  &c,  and  has  returned  to  its  original  position, 
the  two  waves  will  evidently  conspire  together,  and 
produce  more  violent  motion ;  but  if  it  impinge  on 
the  molecule,  when  the  latter  has  only  accomplished 
half  a  vibration,  corresponding  to  distances  4'/,  %d,  \d, 
&c,  then  the  wave  will  oppose  the  particle's  return 
to  its  original  position  ;  thus  producing  diminution 
of  motion,  or,  if  equal,  rest.  In  the  former  case,  the 
intensity  of  light  is  increased  ;  in  the  latter,  dimin- 
ished j  and  if  the  undulations  are  of  equal  velocity, 
the  light  is  doubled  in  the  first  case,  anil  destroyed 
in  the  second.  The  emission  theory  totally  fails  to 
explain  interference.  In  light  of  different  colours, 
the  value  of  d  differs  for  each  colour,  l*ing  least  for 
violet,  and  greatest  for  red  light.  The  principle  of 
interference  accounts  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  the  colours  of  thin  .plates,  the  fringes  that 
accompany  shadows,  kc. ;  and  its  explanation  forms 
the  most  decisive  reason  yet  known  for  adopting 
the  undulatory  in  preference  to  the  tmixsion  theory 
of  light   See  Light. 

INTERACTIONS  are  exclamations  expressive 
not  so  much  of  a  thought  as  of  an  emotion— as, 
ah!  alas!  hurrah!  pooh!  They  are,  therefore,  hardly 
parts  of  speech,  and  never  form  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. They  are,  in  fact,  more  akin  to  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  lower  animals,  than  to  articulate 
language. 

I'NTKRIM,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
the  name  given  to  certain  edicts  of  the  Oernian 
emperor  for  the  regulation  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters  'in  the  meantime'  (Lat.  interim),  till 
they  could  bo  divided  by  a  general  council.  The 
Hrst  is  the  Ratisbon  Interim,  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed  during  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  in  1541,  of  which 
Eck,  Iflug,  and  (!roj>|>er  were  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  the  Protes- 
tant members.  On  the  greater  number  of  doctrinal 
points,  the  commission  found  it  possible  to  agree  on 
terms  which  might  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
views  of  both  parties ;  but  as  to  the  sacraments 
and  the  power  of  the  church,  the  differences  were 
irreconcilable.  By  the  Protestants  in  general,  the 
whole  movement  was  looked  on  as  a  scheme  to 
entrap  them  into  a  formal  return  to  the  Church  of 
Home.  At  the  next  diet,  at  Augsburg  in  1548,  a 
new  interim  was  by  the  emperor's  command  pre- 
pared by  Pflug.  Heldin«  (Sidonius),  and  Agricola, 
It  is  called  the  A  unstmrijlnterim.  In  it  the  use  of  tho 


cup  by  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priest*,  and 
other  minor  things,  were  conceded  to  the  Protestants ; 
but  it  met  with  very  general  opposition,  particu- 


larly in  the  north  of"  Germany,  and  was  revoked 
in  1552  By  the  exertions  of  the  Elector  Manrioa 
of  Saxony,  a  third  interim,  the  Leijmic  Interim, 
was  adopted  at  the  diet  of  Leijwic  on  22d  Decenber 
1548,  which  guarded  the  Protestant  creed,  bi  t 
admitted  great  part  of  the  Koman  Catholic  cere- 
monial, and  recognised  the  power  of  j>oj>e8  and 
bishops,  when  not  abused.  But  the  offence  given  to 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  by  this  interim,  which 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Major  supjHirted,  led 
to  division  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

INTKRLA'KEN  ('l*tween  the  lakes'),  a  village 
of  Switzerland,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  right 
!  bank  of  the  Aare,  in  a  plain  between  I-ikea  Thun 
|  and  Brienz.   Aloug  the  Wainut  Avenue  or  Highway, 
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between  the  lakes,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  that  the  country  affords.  Ten  miles  southward  is 
line  of  hotels  or  pamotu.  Within  a  few. miles  of  the  Staubhach  (the  'sky-born  waterfall'),  with  iti 
the  village  are  many  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  i  jwrpetual  iris ;  a  few  miles  further  sooth,  and  in 


View  of  Interlaken  and  Un  terse  en. 


full  view  from  the  village,  are  the  magnificent  Jung- 
frau  and  several  other  remarkable  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  visitors  are  the  chief  source  of 
income  to  tho  inhabitants,  who  number  from  1000 
to  2000. 

INTERLINEATIONS  in  a  deed  are  additions 
or  corrections  written  either  on  the  margin  or 
between  the  lines.  In  England,  interlineations  in  a 
deed  are  not  fatal,  provided  only  it  is  proved  that 
they  were  made  before  executing  the  deed.  It  is 
usual  to  put  the  parties'  initials  opposite  the  place 
where  the  interlineations  occur,  in  proof  of  this,  or 
at  least  by  way  of  memorandum.  In  affidavits  and 
other  documents,  the  initials  should  also  be  put  at 
the  places  interlined.  In  Scotland,  if  the  interli- 
neation is  at  all  material,  it  ought  to  be  signed  by 
the  |iarties,  and  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  testing 
clause,  otherwise  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  inter- 
lineations were  made  after  the  execution,  and  will 
vitiate  the  deed. 

INTERLO  CUTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  a 
finding  or  judgment  of  a  judge  or  court  in  a  cause. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used. 

INTERLOCUTORY  JUDGMENT,  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  means  a  judgment 
which  is  not  final,  but  which  is  merely  a  step  in  the 
suit  or  action.  So  as  to  interlocutory  decrees  or 
orders. 

I'NTERLUDE,  in  Music,  is  a  short  melodious 
phrase  played  by  the  organist  (generally  extempore) 
between  the  verses  of  a  psalm-tune.  In  the  German 
Protestant  Church,  the  interlude  (or  zwisrhenipid) 
is  generally  played  between  each  line  of  the  verse, 
to  give  the  congregation  time  to  breathe.  To 
accompany  the  chordle  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with 
scientific  and  appropriate  interludes,  is  reckoned  in 
Germany  the  chief  test  of  a  good  organist. 

INTERMA'RRIAGE.  The  intermarriage  or 
intercourse  of  near  relatives  has  been  universally 
believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon  the  offspring, 


and  tho  act  has  been  condemned  and  prohibited. 
The  physical  deformity  and  mental  debasement  of 
the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Marrons  of 
Auvergne,  of  the  Sarraaius  of  Dauphin^,  of  the 
Cretins  of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  slave  population  of  America,  have  l*en 
attributed  to  the  consanguineous  alliances  which 
are  unavoidable  among  these  unfortunate  peoples. 
More  recently,  the  same  opinion  has  been  sup* 
jtorted  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutism  and  of  idiocy. 
Of  235  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  jtan-nuje 
could  be  traced,  70,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.,  were  tin 
offspring  of  the  intermarriage  of  blood-relations. 
But  in  opposition  to,  and  apparently  destructive 
of  such  an  hyjiothesia,  may  be  adduced  the  unim- 
paired condition  and  symmetry  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  small  Mohammedan  communities  in  India,  of 
the  isolated  triljes  in  North  America,  among  whom 
tho  repeated  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  com- 
pulsory. Moreover,  this  opinion  does  uot  hold  in 
the  analogous  cases  among  the  inferior  animals,  as 
the  Arabs  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  their  m<  «t  valu- 
able horses  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  whilst  they 
avoid  all  crossing ;  the  stud-books  in  this  country 
record  the  ascendants  of  racers  for  200  years,  and 
shew  the  perpetuation  of  the  qualities  of  strength, 
and  weight,  and  fleetneas  by  propagation  within  the 
endowed  family,  both  Eclipse  and  Guilders  being 
descended  from  a  horse  the  offspring  of  a  parent 
and  foal ;  and  the  descendants,  again,  of  these  horses, 
which  still  maintain  the  highest  estimation,  afford 
many  instances  of  very  close  breeding;  and  lastly, 
the  Durham  ox  and  the  Ditchely  sheep  were  the 
result  and  triumph  of  breeding  in  and  in.  The 
present  state  of  the  controversy,  as  it  has  been 
recently  conducted  in  France,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  pro]>osition,  that  consanguineous  alliances  art 
not  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  offspring,  provided 
the  parents  l»e  healthy  and  robust ;  but  the  obser- 
vations of  Devay  and  Be  miss  in  America  she* 
that  such  generalisations  should  be  received  with 
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caution.  It  should  be  added,  that  even  were  it 
established  that  mental  disease  generally  followed 
roch  unions,  the  transmission  might  detiend  rather 
upon  the  increased  certainty  of  reproducing  here- 
ditary tendencies,  than  upon  the  violation  of  any 
physiological  law. — Steinau,  Essay  on  Hereditary 
Diteo and  Intermarriage ;  Devay,  Du  Danyi? 
dts  Manages  Consanguine  (1862) ;  Boudin,  Dangers 
df*  Unions  Consanguine,  Ac  ;  Annates  WHvgwne 
Pvbliqw;,  JuiUet  (1862). 

INTERMEDIATE  HARMONIES,  in  Music, 
are  the  harmonies  introduced  between  extreme  non- 
related  keys,  while  modulating  from  the  one  key  to 
the  other,  which  harmonies  prepare  the  ear  to  receive 
the  new  key. 

INTERMEZZO,  a  short  dramatic  comic  scene, 
with  singing,  peculiar  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
introduced  between  the  acta  of  an  oiicra  or  play. 

INTERMI  TTENT  FEVER,   See  Ague. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  is  divided  into  public 
international  law  and  private  international  law. 
1.  Public  International  Law,  or  the  law  of  nations, 
consists  of  those  rides  which  independent  nations 
agree  among  themselves  to  be  just  and  fair  in  regu- 
lating their  dealings  with  each  other  in  times  of  war 
sad  peace.  The  mode  in  which  they  arrive  at  this 
common  understanding  of  what  is  just  and  fair,  is 
by  comparing  the  opinions  of  text-writers  who 
profess  to  set  forth  and  collect  the  general  opinion 
of  civilised  nations,  for  all  these  writers  appeal 
ultimately  to  the  principles  of  natural  reason  and 
common  sense,  as  the  test  of  what  they  profess 
to  be  the  proper  rule.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce  also  define  and  modify  the  existing 
international  law  as  between  the  contracting  parties. 
The  decisions  of  prize-courts,  which  profess  to  pro- 
ceed on  principles  of  natural  justice,  of  universal 
application,  are  also  declarations  of  this  international 
law.  The  leading  doctrines  thus  adopted  are  as 
follows :  A  sovereign  state  is  one  which  governs  itself 
independently  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  event  of 
&  civil  war  in  one  nation,  other  nations  may  remain 
indifferent  spectators,  and  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  /ado  as 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy.  If 
the  foreign  state  profess  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  ]«arties  the 
free  exercise  of  those  rights  which  wnr  gives  to 
public  enemies  against  each  other,  such  as  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  of  capturing  contraband  and 
enemy's  property.  Where  a  colony  or  province 
aascrts  its  independence,  and  has  shewn  its  ability 
to  maintain  this  independence,  the  recognition  of  its 
sovereignty  by  other  foreign  states  is  a  question  of 
(obey  and  prudence  only ;  but  until  acknowledged, 
courts  of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound 
to  consider  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining 
unaltered.  When  a  change  occurs  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  or  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a 
state,  all  treaties  made  by  such  state  which  were 
w,t  personal  to  the  former  sovereign,  continue  to 
be  binding  on  the  succeeding  sovereign- 
All  sovereign  states  are,  in  the  eye  of  inter- 
national law,  cm  a  footing  of  equality.  Each  state  has 
the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of  its  own 
people  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  to  develop 
all  its  resources  in  the  manner  it  thinks  fit,  so  long 
at  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  same  equal  rights 
of  other  nations.  When,  however,  one  state  unduly 
aggrandises  itself,  and  augments  its  military  and 
naval  forces  beyond  what  all  the  other  states  con- 
sider proportioned  to  its  position,  then  those  other 
states  have  some  ground  to  interfere.  This,  how- 
ever, is  considered  a  delicate  business,  and  not  to 
bo  attempted  rashly;  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 


what  is  a  just  ground  of  interference.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  colonies  and  dependencies  has  never  been 
considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference. 
According  to  Whoaton  (International  Law,  88,  6th 
ed.),  interferences  to  preserve  the  ludance  of  power 
have  l>een  generally  confined  to  prevent  a  sovereign, 
already  powerful,  from  incorporating  conquered 
provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  a  dicta- 
torial influence  over  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
other  independent  states.  The  aversion  to  inter* 
ference  has  no  doubt,  in  modern  times,,  become 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and  it  may  be  taken  to  be 
now  almost  an  axiom,  that  no  foreign  state  has  any 
just  ground  of  interfering  in  what  is  merely  an 
internal  revolution  of  a  state,  or  a  mode  of  readjust- 
ing its  own  constitution  ;  in  short,  each  state  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  internal  affairs, 
and  to  choose  whatever  form  of  government  best 
suits  the  people,  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  can, 
in  general,  nowise  affect  other  states. 

Each  state  hits  the  natural  right  to  make  its  own 
laws  regulating  the  property  and  status  of  all  the 
subjects  within  its  territory.  On  the  high  seas,  both 
the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong.  Offences  there  committed  against  its 
own  municipal  laws  give  to  the  state  to  which  the 
vessels  belong  jurisdiction  ;  but  no  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  belongs  to  a  nation  in  time  of  peace, 
though  piracy  and  other  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations,  being  crimes  not  against  any  particular 
nation,  but  against  all  mankind,  may  be  punished  by 
any  state  in  which  the  offenders  can  be  found.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is,  however,  not  classed  with  piracy 
by  the  law  of  nations,  though  nations  may  declare 
it  to  be  so  as  regards  their  own  subjects  ;  and  they 
may  also  enter  into  a  compact  as  to  that  matter,  as 
has  been  done  by  Great  Britain  with  other  nations. 
With  regard  to  crimes  and  their  punishment,  though 
each  state  will  punish  all  crimes  by  whomsoever 
committed,  if  committed  within  its  own  territory, 
and  also  all  crimes  committed  in  its  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  a  foreign 
port ;  likewise  all  crimes,  wherever  committed,  by 
one  of  its  own  subjects,  yet  it  cannot  arrest  one 
of  its  own  citizens  if  he  is  within  the  territory  of 
another  state  ;  to  do  so  woidd  be  an  invasion  of  the 
munici(>al  law  of  that  state  ;  hence  it  can  only  arrest 
its  criminals  in  foreign  states  by  the  leave' of  such 
state,  and  such  state  is  not  bound  to  accede  to  such 
a  request  Hence  arises  the  expediency  of  two 
states  entering  into  an  extradition  treaty,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  give  up  to  each  other 
criminals  who  have  committed  certain  specified 
offences. 

There  are  certain  usages  or  ceremonials  of  respect 
shewn  by  one  nation  to  another  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  these  are  founded  on  the  theory  of  the 
equality  of  sovereign  states.  As  regards  the  right 
of  precedence  among  kings,  emperors,  and  princes, 
there  is  nothing  settled  and  binding,  except,  per- 
hajis,  that  Catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency 
to  the  pope.  But  as  regards  minor  matters,  it  is 
the  settled  courtesy  for  one  nation  to  salute  by 
striking  the  flag  or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain 
number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet  or  a  ship  of 
war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbour.  Some- 
times these  ceremonials  are  regulated  by  express 
treaty,  as,  for  example,  as  regards  the  maritime 
honours  exacted  by  Denmark  from  vessels  passing 
the  Sound  and  Belta  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  rights  of  states  in  time  of  peace  consist  of 
the  rights  of  legation  and  of  negotiation.  Every 
independent  state  has  a  right,  in  point  of  courtesy  and 
usage,  to  *eud  public  ministers  or  representatives 
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to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  sovereign 
state  with  which  it  desires  to  maintain  relatious 
of  peace  and  amity.  See  Ambassador;  Envoy; 
Charges  d'affaires  ;  Consul. 

When  war  is  commenced  between  two  countries, 
there  are  certain  rights  acknowledged  to  exist 
towards  each  other.  Before  war  is  proclaimed, 
intermediate  methods  are  sometimes  adopted,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  that  last  necessity ;  these  are 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  ships  or  property  of 
the  offending  state  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
offended  state ;  also  taking  forcible  possession  of  the 
thing  in  controversy,  also  retaliating  and  making 
reprisals.  When  war  is  once  declared,  the  first  step 
is  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  the  enemy's  property 
within  the  territory.  It  becomes  unlawful  for  the 
subjects  of  each  belligerent  state  to  trade  with  the 
subjects  of  the  other  belligerent.  The  test  of  whether 
a  person  is  a  subject  of  either  state  is  generally 
his  domicile ;  so  the  character  of  ships  depends  on 
the  national  character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained 
by  his  domicile.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  one 
belligerent  state  against  the  other,  some  writers 
have  laid  it  down,  that  everything  is  fair  against  an 
enemy,  and  that  no  means  of  punishment  are  too 
severe  ;  but  this  rigid  rule  has  been  qualified  by  the 
more  humane  practice  of  modern  times.  Instead  of 
putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death,  the  practice  is  to 
exchange  or  discliarge  them  on  conditions.  Instead 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty, temples,  public  edifices,  monuments  of  art 
and  science,  are  spared.  The  laws  of  war  are  more 
unsparing  at  sea  than  on  land ;  the  practice  prevails 
of  commissioning  privateers  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy,  the  captor  being  in  general 
entitled  to  the  property.  Wnen  proj»erty  taken  is 
recaptured,  states  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  property  recaptured.  The  validity  of  a  cap- 
ture at  sea  must  be  determined  in  a  prize  court  of  the 
captor's  country  or  of  an  ally,  and  the  prize  court 
professes  to  act  on  universal  principles  applicable  to 
all  countries. 

As  regards  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the  leading 
doctrines  are  stated  under  the  heads  CONTRABAND ; 
Blockade  ;  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  the  ambassadors 
of  Great  Britain.  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  a  joint  declaration, 
modifying  the  state  of  the  laws  of  war  as  follows : 
1.  To  "abolish  privateering ;  2.  To  adopt  the  maxim, 
•free  ships  free  goods  — i.  e.,  an  enemy's  goods 
shall  not  be  taken  in  a  neutral  ship  unless  they 
are  contraband  of  war ;  3.  To  allow  a  neutral's 
goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  to  be  free  except  as  to 
contraband ;  4.  To  abolish  blockades  unless  they 
are  real,  and  kept  up  by  an  effective  force.  These 
declarations  were  not  acceded  to  by  America,  because 
it  objected  to  the  abolition  of  privateering,  so  that 
though,  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  countries 
which  agreed  in  the  declaration,  the  above  modifica- 
tions will  probably  be  adopted,  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  event  of  America  being  at  war  with  one 
or  other  of  these  parties.  See  Wheatou's  Inter- 
national  Law  ;  Mackenzie's  Studies  in  Roman  Law  ; 
Macqneen's  Chief  Points  in  Uie  Law*  of  War, 

2.  Private  International  Law  is  that  collection  of 
laws  that  regulates  the  mode  in  which  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  administer  the  remedies  and  give 
effect  to  the  rights  of  parties  where  such  rights 
were  acquired  nartly  or  wholly  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  where  different  remedies  must  otherwise  have 
necessarily  applied.  In  such  cases,  the  court  which 
administers  the  remedy,  acting  on  what  is  called  the 
courtesy  of  nations,  or  comita*  gentium,  endeavours 
to  put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
Were  still  bound  by  the  foreign  laws,  and  gives 


effect  to  those  laws  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  native  laws  in  essential  principles.  Tin 
fundamental  doctrine  which  underlies  this  branch  of 
law  is,  that  each  subject  of  a  foreign  independent 
state  is  entitled  to  have  the  protection  of  hi*  awn 
laws,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  equal  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  whose  courts  administer  the 
remedy,  and  hence,  though  a  court  can  in  general 
only  administer  the  laws  of  its  own  state,  it  may, 
pro  hac  vice,  incorporate  part  of  the  foreign  lavs  as 
{tart  of  its  own  remedies.  Accordingly,  m  carryinj; 
out  this  doctrine,  certain  fair  and  equitable  rulei 
are  adopted  in  dealing  with  foreigners  in  certain 
situations,  the  chief  of  which  arise  out  of  the  headi 
of  marriage,  death,  intestacy,  and  remedies  generally. 

This  branch  of  the  law  has  been  long  cultivated 
by  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  where  many 
learned  jurists  have  discussed  its  principle*.  But 
probably  owing  to  t  he  insular  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  little  attention  was  given  to  it  there ;  atd 
indeed  no  work  even  incidentally  treated  of  the 
subject  until  Mr  Justice  Story,  an  American  jud^e, 
in  1834,  first  produced  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  gave  to  British  lawyer* 
a  methodical  view  of  the  results  at  which  foreign 
jurists  had  arrived.  In  the  United  States,  whew 
each  independent  state  had  its  own  municipal  law*, 
which  often  differed  materially  from  those  of  the 
other  federal  states,  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  some  system  should  be  adopted  as  to  the  way 
each  state  should  deal  with  the  rights  of  persons 
coming  from  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  hence 
America  preceded  England  in  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  law.  Story's  work  is  still  the 
standard  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
the  laws  of  Scotland  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  each  country  h&i 
its  own  courts  exercising  independent  jurisdiction, 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  questions  of  conflict 
under  these  two  codes  of  law  should  often  arise. 
Not  only  do  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  England 
treat  the  laws  of  the  other  country  as  foreign  lawa, 
and  deal  with  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  would  deal  with  France  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  but  the  laws  in  other  respects  are  mate- 
rially different,  and  give  rise  to  conflicts.  On  this 
particular  branch  of  the  law  affecting  England  and 
Scotland,  Mr  Paterson's  Compendium  of  English  ami 
Scotch  Law  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  material 
differences  existing  between  the  laws  of  these  two 
countries,  that  are  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  regards  marriage,  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
comifa*  gentium  is,  that  it  is  immaterial  in  what 

{»rt  of  the  world  a  man  is  married  provided 
te  is  married,  and  when  once  married  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  then  is.  such 
marriage  will  lie  held  a  valid  marriage  all  the 
world  over,  and  wherever  he  goes.  This  doctrine, 
however,  is  qualified  in  this  way,  that  the  /«r 
loci  contractus— \.  e.,  tho  law  of  the  place  where 
the  marriage  was  contracted— shall  regulate  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  only  so  far  as  any  cere- 
mony is  essential  to  the  institution  of  marriage; 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate  who  the  parties 
are  who  may  validly  marry,  nor  to  vary  any 
essential  part  of  the  contract.  The  reason  of 
the  latter  qualification  is,  that  then,  may  lie  roles 
of  policy  in  one  country  which  may  prohibit 
marriages  between  certain  persons,  <>r  may  prohibit 
certain  consequences,  and  therefore  the  evasion  of 
the  native  law  by  persons  going  abroad  for  such  a 
purpose  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  l  or  example,  in 
Scotland,  marriage  is  treated  as  a  mere  contract 
which  requires  no  particular  ceremony  beyond  men 
mutual  consent;  while  in  England  somv.  lemuony 
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i*  absolutely  essential— viz.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  beiug  celebrated  in  a  parish  church  by  a 
priest,  or  in  a  superintendent- registrar's  office,  if 
there  is  no  priest  Accordingly,  any  two  English 
persons  may  go  to  Scotland,  and  be  married  there 
by  exchanging  a  mutual  declaration  of  marriage, 
and  they  may  immediately  return  to  England,  aud 
will  l>e  there  and  everywhere  else  held  to  be 
married  iiersons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two  Scotcli 
persons  go  to  England,  they  cannot  be  married 
by  exchanging  mere  verbal  declarations  ;  they 
must  be  married,  according  to  the  English  law, 
either  by  a  priest  in  a  church,  or  without  one  in 
a  superintendent-registrar's  office;  awl  if  so,  they 
will  be  held  to  be  married  all  the  world  over. 
A  rain,  the  law  of  Englaud  declares  that  no  marriage 
shall  be  valid  within  certain  prohibited  degrees, 
and  amongst  others  no  man  is  there  allowed  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Hence,  if  a  man 
and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  go  from  England  to 
Denmark,  where  the  law  allows  such  iwrsons  to 
marry,  and  they  there  are  married  according  to  the 
form  there  prevailing,  and  then  return  to  England, 
where  their  domicile  is,  they  will  not  l>e  treated 
as  married  persons,  because  they  went  to  evade 
their  own  law  in  a  matter  which  is  considered  of 
vital  importance.  It  would,  however,  be  different 
if  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  who  were 
Danes,  and  domiciled  in  Denmark  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  came  afterwards  to  this  country ; 
they  would  in  that  case  be  treated  as  properly 
married,  for  their  domicile  was  then  Danish,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  follow  their  own  law. 

Another  important  head  of  international  law  is  as 
to  the  law  which  regulates  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  a  person  deceased.  On  this  subject,  the 
rule  is,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  a 
man  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death  which 
rrgulates  the  succession  to  his  personal  property,  even 
though  such  property  is  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  hence,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
where  the  deceased  person  had  his  domicile.  See 
Domicile.  The  above  rule  as  to  the  domicile  of 
a  deceased  person  governing  the  succession  applies 
onlv  to  his  iwreonal  property ;  as  to  his  landed  or 
real  property,  the  succession  to  it  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  such  land  is  situated 
Hence,  if  an  Englishman  dies  domiciled  in  England, 
leaving  a  Scotch  estate,  such  estate  will  descend 
according  to  the  Scotch,  and  not  the  English  law, 
and  it  is  well  known  the  rules  of  succession  differ 
materially  in  the  two  countries.  See  Patorson's 
Compendium  of  English  and  Scotch  Law.  Where 
the  person  does  not  die  intestate,  but  leaves  a 
will,  then  it  is  merely  statute,  almost  immaterial 
whether  his  will  was  made  according  to  English  or 
Scotch  law. 

Another  important  head  of  private  international 
law  is  as  to  the  court  in  which  a  remedy  can  be 
obtained  on  ordinary  contracts.  The  rule  is,  that 
wherever  a  contract  was  made,  the  contract  must 
be  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
was  made,  but  the  remedy  may  be  had  anywhere 
else  wherever  the  defendant  cau  be  found.  Thus, 
if  a  person  makes  a  contract  or  incurs  a  debt 
in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  goes  to  England,  he 
may  be  sued  in  the  English  courts,  though  the 
English  court  will  only  allow  the  remedy,  provided 
the  contract  was  valid  according  to  Scotch  law. 

is  rule  that  if 


It  follows  also  from  this 


debt  be 


incurred  in  Scotland  which  would  prescribe  in 
three  years,  yet,  if  the  debtor  be  in  England, 
be  can"  be  Biied  any  time  within  six  years,  for 
that  is  part  of  the  English  remedy.  It  is  often 
of  no  unall  importance  to  know  where  and  in 
what  country  a  person  may  be  sued.    The  general 


rule  is,  that  one  must  follow  his  debtor,  and  sue 
the  debtor  in  whatever  country  such  debtor  resides. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Scotchmen  have  greater 
advantages  over  Englishmen  than  Englishmen  over 
Scotchmen,  for  while  the  rule  in  England  is,  that  a 
Scotchman  can  only  he  sued  there  in  ordinary  cases, 
provided  such  Scotchman  is  actually  present  in 
England,  and  can  be  personally  served  with  process 
of  the  court— i.  e.,  with  a  copy  of  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons— in  Scotland  the  rule  is,  that  in  many  cams 
an  Englishman  can  be  sued  though  he  never  in 
his  life  were  in  Scotland  at  all ;  it  is  enough  If 
he  has  some  debt  due  to  him  there,  or  has  left 
some  trilling  article  of  property— such,  for  exauple, 
as  his  umbrella— which  can  be  arrested.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  chattel  or  debt  is  nrst  seized  by 
the  Scotch  creditor,  in  order  to  found  jurisdiction, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  arrest  tm  jurisdiction** 
/undandas  mm*m,  and  then  the  Englishman  can 
be  sued,  and  judgment  may  1*3  obtained  against 
him  in  his  absence,  even  though  he  never  heard  of 
the  action.  Englishmen  have  often  complained  of 
this  as  a  barbarous  practice  of  the  Scotch  courts; 
nevertheless,  the  very  same  practice  exists  in  the 
city  of  London,  though  nowhere  else  in  England. 
When  judgment  is  once  obtained  either  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  judgment  creditor  at  once  to  imprison  or 
seize  the  goods  of  the  debtor  iu  either  of  the  two 
other  countries,  if  in  the  meantime  the  debtor  has 
gone  there.  The  creditor  must  commence  a  fresh 
action  in  the  new  country  to  which  the  debtor  has 
removed,  and  go  through  precisely  the  same  process 
again.  This  circuitous  process  has  been  sought  of 
late  years  to  be  remedied  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which,  however,  has  hitherto  been  successfully 
opposed  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  so  great 
a  facility  of  pursuing  a  debtor  may  be  abused. 

INTERPLEADER  SUIT  is  a  suit  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
determine  which  of  several  i>arties  claiming  the 
same  thing  is  entitled.  Formerly,  there  was 
no  analogous  process  in  courts  of  common  law 
whereby  several  parties  claiming  one  thing  could  be 
brought  into  the  held  to  contest  their  claims,  but  in 
1831  a  statute  gave  j»wer  to  do  this  to  a  limited 
extent  The  corresponding  process  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  an  action  of  Multiplepoinding  (q.  v.). 

INTERPOLA  TION,  the  insertion  of  a  word, 
line,  verse,  sentence,  part  of  a  sentence,  or  whole 
I«assage,  generally  with  a  view  to  secure  resect  for 
some  opinion  by  the  apparent  support  of  antiquity, 
or  of  those  whose  authority  is  greatest.  Many 
instances  of  interpolation  are  well  known,  and  others 
are  with  great  probability  su*|iected,  in  which  the 
works  of  early  Christian  writers  have  been  tampered 
with,  to  make  them  yield  support  to  novel  doctrines 
and  practices. — In  mathematics,  interpolation  is  the 
insertion  between  two  members  of  a  series  increas- 
ing according  to  a  certain  law,  of  other  members 
such  as,  if  not  absolutely,  yet  very  nearly,  may 
accord  with  the  same  law. 

I'NTERVAL,  in  Music,  is  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  sounds  in  respect  to  height  or  depth,  or  the 
(Ustance  on  the  stave  from  one  note  to  another, 
in  opiwsition  to  the  unison,  which  is  two  sounds 
exactly  of  the  same  pitch.  From  the  lature  of  our 
system  of  musical  notation,  which  is  on  live  lines 
and  the  four  intervening  8j»aces,  and  from  the  notes 
of  the  scale  being  named  by  the  tirst  seven  letters 
of  the  alpbaliet,  with  rejMjtitions  in  every  octave,  it 
follows  that  there  can  only  be  six  different  intervals 
in  the  natural  d  La  tonic  scale  until  the  octave  of  the 
unison  be  attained.  To  reckon  from  C  upwards,  we 
find  the  following  intervals;  thus,  0  to  D  is  a 
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second ;  C  to  E  is  a  third  ;  CtoFii  a  fourth ;  C 
to  G,  a  fifth ;  C  to  A,  a  sixth  ;  C  to  B,  a  seventh  ; 
and  from  C  to  C  is  the  octave,  or  the  beginning  of 
a  similar  series.  Intervals  aliove  the  tctave  are 
therefore  merely  a  rei>etition  of  those  an  octave 
lower  ;  thus  from  C  to  1),  above  the  octave,  although 
sometimes  necessarily  called  a  ninth,  is  neither  mora 
nor  less  than  the  same  interval  which,  at  an  octave 
lower,  is  termed  the  second.  A  Hat  or  a  sharp 
placed  before  either  of  the  notes  of  an  interval  does 
not  alter  the  name  of  the  interval,  although  it 
affects  its  quality;  for  example,  from  C  to  G&  is 
•till  a  fifth,  notwithstanding  that  the  G  is  raised  a 
semitone  by  the  sharp.  Intervals  are  classified  as 
Perfect,  Major,  and  Minor.  Perfect  intervals  are 
those  which  admit  of  no  chango  whatever  without 
destroying  their  consonance  ;  these  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  octave.  Intervals  which  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  a  semitone,  and  are  still  consonant, 
arc  distinguished  by  the  term  Major  or  Minor, 
according  as  the  distance  between  the  notes  of  the 
interval  is  large  or  smalL  Such  intervals  are  the 
third  and  sixth  ;  for  example,  from  C  to  E  is  a  major 
third,  the  consonance  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to 
4 ;  when  the  K  is  lowers  [  a  semitone  by  a  flat,  the 
interval  is  still  consonant,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  5,  and  is  called  a  minor  third.  The  same 
description  applies  to  the  interval  of  the  sixth  from 
C  to  A,  and  from  0  to  A  tlat.  The  second  and 
seventh,  though  reckoned  as  dissonance*,  are  also 
distinguished  as  major  and  minor.  The  terms 
'extreme  sharp'  and  '  diminished '  are  applied  to 
intervals  when  they  are  still  further  elevated  or 
depressed  by  a  sharp  or  a  flat  For  the  mathe- 
matical proportions  of  intervals,  see  Harmonics. 

INTE'STACY,  the  state  of  a  person  who  has 
died  without  leaving  a  will.  Every  jierson  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  right,  as  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  ownership,  of  regulating  the  succession  of 
his  pro]>crty  after  his  death ;  that  is,  of  executing 
a  will  which  must  comply  with  certain  requisites, 
so  as  to  shew  that  it  was  solemuly  and  deliber- 
ately made,  by  which  will  the  owner  can  give  his 
property  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  The  forms 
in  Scotland  differ  from  those  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  there  is  some  restriction  on  the  right 
of  testing  or  bequeathing  property,  but  in  all 
plaeoB  the  principle  is,  that  if  no  will,  or  deed 
equivalent  to  a  will,  is  executed,  or,  if  a  will 
executed  is  invalid  from  defect  of  form,  then  an 
intestacy  occurs,  and  the  law  provides  an  heir  or 
next  of  kin,  in  lieu  of  the  owner  himself  doing  so. 
See  IIkik;  Succession;  Will  A  j>erson  may  die 
partially  intestate,  for  his  will  may  have  included 
only  some  of  his  projicrty,  in  which  case  the  proj>crty 
not  so  included  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  or  next 
of  kin,  according  as  it  is  real  or  ]>ersonal  estate, 
as  if  no  will  had  been  made.  But  it  is  often  a 
difficult  question  in  construing  the  will,  whether 
the  property  not  specially  mentioned  was  not  con- 
veyed by  general  words  to  the  residuary  legatee 
or  devisee — a  question  which  turns  entirely  on  the 
language  used  in  each  case. 

INTESTINES.  See  Digestion,  Oboaxs  and 
Pbockss  or. 

INTO'NING,  according  to  the  general  use  of  the 
•word,  is  the  recitative  form  of  offering  prayer. 
Intoning  differs  from  ordinary  reading  in  having 
fewer  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  these  only  at 
stated  parts  of  the  prayers,  aud  according  to  certain 
rules.  The  greater  part  of  the  prayer  is  recited  on 
one  note,  the  last  two  or  three  words  being  sung  to 
the  proximate  notes  of  the  scale.  In  the  longer 
prayers,  the  terminal  inflection  is  generally  omitted. 
The  words  Intomng  and  Chanting  are  - 
CI3 


used  intercliangeably,  but,  though  there  is  grotim) 
I  common  to  both,  each  has  a  domain  peculiar  to  itself. 
•  Intoning  may  be  defined  as  ecclesiastical  recitative, 
.  and  when  several  voices  are  employed  in  its  perform- 
ance, they  sing,  for  the  most  part,  in  unison,  break- 
i  ing  into  harmony  at  the  termination  of  the  clause  or 
!  sentence.  Chanting  embraces  recitative  and  rhythm, 
|  lioth  divisions  being  in  continuous  harmony.  In 
the  Anglican  service,  aa  performed  in  cathedral 
churches,  all  those  parts  of  the  ritual,  speaking 
generally,  which  are  not  set  to  rhythmical  music, 
are  intoned  ;  these  embrace  that  part  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  which  precedes  the  daily 
] malms,  the  litany,  and  the  prayers  in  general 

John  Marbeck  (1550)  was  the  first  in  England  to 
adapt  the  offices  of  the  reformed  church  to  music; 
his  work  contained  melody  only.  He  was  followed 
by  Thomas  Tallis,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
Tho  grave  melody  (founded  on  the  ancient  usage) 
and  sublime  harmonies  of  Tallis  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  have  continued  in  use  till  the  present 
day  with  but  slight  modification.  Tallis  seems  to 
have  invented  the  form  of  the  Anglican  chant 
now  used  for  the  psalms.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  these  are  sung  to  the  Gregorian  tones.  See 
Gkkgokian  Chant.  The  canticles  are  sung  to 
rhythmical  music  of  a  more  elaborated  character, 
in  which  form  they  are  technically  named  'Ser- 
vices.' The  lessons,  previous  to  the  last  review 
( 16GI )  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  intoned; 
since  then,  the  invariable  practice  has  been  to  read 
them. 

The  practice  of  intoning  existed  among  the  Jews 
at  a  very  early  |>eriod,  and  there  is  great  prob- 
ability that  the  ecclesiastical  chant  in  present  use 
throughout  Christendom  is  but  a  mollification  of 
that  which  formed  pirt  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual 
The  eastern  and  western  churches,  at  variance  on 
most  points,  are  at  one  on  this.  Mohammedans 
also  make  use  of  this  mode  of  prayer  ;  and  Kirbarous 
tribes  (American  Indians  aud  South  Sea  Islanders) 
are  wont  to  propitiate  their  false  gods  in  a  species 
of  rude  chant ;  all  which  seems  to  point  to  soma 
deeply  seated  instinct  of  human  nature,  and  to  indi- 
cate an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth,  that  a 
solemn  and  reverential  manner,  distinct  from  his 
manner  of  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
best  l»efits  the  creature  in  his  approaches  to  ths 
Creator.  The  Lutheran  Church  ami  the  Church  of 
England  have  continued  the  practice,  though  only 
to  a  jiermissory  and  non-essential  extent.  The  latter 
uses  it  in  her  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and 
in  these  vast  edifices  its  advantages  over  reading 
are  strikingly  manifest. 

INTOXICATION.  Whether  induced  by  fer- 
mented  liquors  or  by  distilled  spirits,  it  is  through 
the  alcohol  contained  in  either  that  the  effects  of 
intoxication  ensue.  These  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads  :  1.  Aa  they  immediately  manifest  them- 
selves during  a  single  act  of  intoxication ;  and, 
2.  As  they  gradually  arise  through  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  act.  The  one  refers  to  the  state 
of  drunkenness  simply,  the  other  to  the  habit 
(Intemperance). 

The  effects  of  alcohol,  in  a  single  act  of  intoxi- 
cation, vary  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
spirit  has  been  taken.  If  swallowed  rapidly,  in 
large  quantities  or  in  a  concentrated  form,  the 
agency  is  that  of  a  powerful  narcotic  iioison.  The 
mode  of  action  here  is  partly  through  a  direct 

on  the  nerves  of  the 
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I  impression  by  the  ale 
stomach,  and  partly  by  its  absorption  into  the 
blood,  and  its  transmission  thus  to  the  brain,  which 
;  is  proved  to  take  place  with  great  rapidity.  The 
|  individual  falls  into  a  deep  stupor,  trom  -bid,  it 
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Is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  face  is  ordinarily 
livid,  with  a  swollen  aspect,  but  sometimes  it  is 
ghastly  pale.  The  skin  is  covered  with  chilly 
damps ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  or  perhaps  wholly 
im|>erceptible  ;  the  breathing  is  slow  and  weak, 
though  sometimes  lal«orious  and  snorting  ;  the 
eyes  are  rolled  upwards,  with  contracted  or,  occa- 
sionally, dilated  pupils  ;  the  jaws  are  clenched,  and 
there  are  frequently  convulsions.  Where  death 
follows,  it  may  ensue  in  a  few  minutes,  or  after 
a  period  varying  from  a  single  hour  to  a  day. 
Where  the  quantity  taken  is  BWallowed  more 
slowly,  as  in  ordinary  drinking,  the  consequences 
are  those  which  are  too  familiarly  known  as  char- 
acterising a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  are  the  product 
of  the  more  gradual  and  less  excessive  absorption. 
The  first  effect  is  that  of  a  feeling  of  wellbeing, 
diffused  over  the  body,  and  im-tarted  to  the  mind. 
This  gradually  leads  to  a  state  of  exhilaration,  and 
thence  to  boisterous  mirth  and  loquacity,  attended 
at  first  by  a  swift  transition  and  vivacity  of  the 
ideas,  but  spoeddy  laiieing  into  indistinctness 
and  confusion.  In  the  increasing  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, the  individual  loses  all  eense  of  prudence 
and  self-government,  betrays  himself  by  his  indis- 
cretions, provokes  pity  and  ridicule  by  his  follies, 
or  incurs  danger  by  his  recklessness.  Along  with 
this  mental  condition,  the  flushed  face,  flashing  eye, 
and  throbbing  brain  shew,  at  first,  the  corresponding 
state  of  excitement  of  the  bodily  functions  ;  while, 
along  with  the  subsequent  confusion  of  thought, 
the  reeling  gait  and  the  look  of  stolid  incompre- 
hension denote  the  enthralment  that  has  followed. 
In  a  further  stage,  the  memory  fails,  the  individual 
maunders  and  mumbles  in  his  speech,  and  the 
surrounding  objects,  recently  seen  imperfectly  and 
misapprehended,  wholly  cease  to  impress  him.  At 
length,  amid  other  loathsome  concomitants,  he  sinks 
powerless,  and  stuiwr  intervenes,  from  which  hcagaiu 
awakens  to  consciousness  after  an  indefinite  number 
of  hours  ;  but  then  usually  to  suffer  from  qualms  of 
sickness  and  other  feelings  of  pain  and  depression, 
entailed  upon  him  by  a  natural  law  as  the  reaction 
from  his  excess,  ami  only  dialled  after  a  still 
longer  interval.  The  outline  of  the  effects  may 
vary.  With  some,  the  progress  of  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness is  never  attended  by  hilarity  or  other  con- 
spicuous excitement,  and  a  dreamy  and  subdued 
forgetfulneas  seems  all  that  is  produced  or  that  is 
•ought  for.  With  some,  even,  it  leads  to  a  state  of 
querulousiiess  or  of  unreasoning  melancholy.  With 
others,  the  condition  is  one  of  furious  madness, 
hesitating  before  no  extreme  of  violence  and  outrage. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  after-effects  of  the  paroxysm 
that  we  are  to  trace  the  original  growth  and  ulti- 
mate inveteracy  of  the  drunken  habit.  The  uneasy 
sensations  of  depression,  following  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  the  previous  debauch,  are  sought  to  be 
relieved  by  a  fresh  recurrence  to  the  stimulant ;  and 
a  morbid  "appetite  is  thus  created  which  craves  its 
relief,  and  tiuds  it,  in  the  renewed  administration 
of  spirituous  drinks,  just  as  the  natural  appetite  of 
hunger  develops  those  sharp  disquietudes  that  are 
allayed  by  food.  This  morbid  ap|>etitc,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  morbid,  may  in  itself  be  regarded  and  treated 
m»  a  disease.  But  the  universal  health  shews  ulti- 
mately signs  of  a  more  deep  injury.  The  checks 
begin  to  have  a  bloated  and  flabby  look,  with  a 
complexion  that  either  wears  a  peculiar  jiallor,  or 
▼erges  into  shades  of  purple,  while  the  uoee  not 
rarely  presents  a  suspicious  tinge  of  crimson.  The 
apj>etite  for  ordinary  food  fails,  the  digestion  is 
iin|iaired,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  vigour  of 
frame  and  ca|>acity  for  exertion  sink  accordingly, 
the  limbs  often  aching  and  trembling,  and  the 
-teart  drooping,  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  nervous 


exhaustion.  Even  prior  to  this,  the  drunkard  is 
often  liable  to  those  minor  illusions  which  end  in  tin- 
full  development  of  what  is  known  as  the  diunkard's 
delirium,  or  delirium  tremen*,  a  form  of  temporal") 
insanity  characterised  by  a  state  of  abject  terror, 
with  shaking  of  the  limbs,  the  sufferer  fancying  that 
he  is  surrounded  with  monstrous  phantasms,  or 
that  he  is  devoted  otherwise  to  horrors,  disasters, 
or  crimes.  One  effect,  and  a  leading  one,  of  the 
customary  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  of  the 
drinker,  is  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  that  fluid,  so 
that  it  tends  to  sustain  only  the  lowest  forms  of 
nutrition  and  animalisation,  and  deposits,  in  great 
part,  merely  an  inert  fat  within  those  organs  where 
it  should  minister  to  the  growth  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  delicate  construction,  destined  for  uses 
essential  to  life.  Thus  we  have  fatty  deposits,  or 
changes  of  higher  structures  into  fat,  in  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  in  the  blood- vessels,  the  coats  of  the 
last  becoming  cosily  ruptured.  Hence,  liability  to 
diseases  of  the  heart  ana  of  the  liver  often  followed 
by  dropsies,  or  to  affections  of  the  other  intestines, 
or  to  attacks  of  aj>oplexy  and  palsy.  If  not  cut  off 
abruptly  in  his  career,  the  life  of  the  drunkard 
becomes  one  long  malady  towards  its  close,  the 
final  condition  being  usually  one  of  imbecdity  of 
mind  and  body,  yet  with  throes  of  suffering  to  the 
last.  It  has  been  authoritatively  shewn  that,  while 
the  average  expectation  of  future  life  to  the  tem- 
perate man  at  fifty  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty 
years,  that  of  the  drunkard  at  the  same  age  is  only 
four  years.  Again,  l>etween  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty,  the  deaths  among  drunkards  have  been 
found  to  be  more  than  fivo  times,  and  between 
thirty-one  and  fifty,  more  than  four  times  tho 
projHirtion  of  those  occurring  among  the  general 
community  at  the  like  ages. 

Intoxication*,  or  Drunkenness,  is,  in  point  of 
law,  no  excuse  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  drunken 
party.  Crimes  which  are  committed  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  arc  punishable  in  the  »amc  way  as 
if  the  actor  were  soWr,  though  it  is  discretionary 
in  the  court  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  As  regards 
contracts  entered  into  by  a  drunken  party,  there  is 
no  peculiarity,  unless  the  fact  of  drunkenness  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  sol>er  party,  in  which 
case  it  lies  on  the  drunken  party  to  prove  this. 
Cases  may  no  doubt  arise  where  the  drunkenness 
may  be  ;m  element  of  fraud,  and  so  the  contract  or 
deed  may  be  rescinded  or  set  oeide.  The  mere  act  or 
state  of  drunkenness,  when  privately  indulged  in,  is 
not  an  offence  against  the  law;  but  if  it  be  shewn  in 
public,  it  may  become  so.  If,  for  example,  a  ]>erson 
(h?  drunk  in  the  streets  or  a  public  place,  he  was 
made,  by  a  statute  of  James  I.,  liable  to  Ik>  fined 
5».,  or,  if  unable  to  pay,  to  be  committed  to  the 
stocks  for  six  hours.  By  a  more  modem  enactment 
of  i860,  called  the  Kefreshment  Houses'  Act,  23 
Vict.  c.  27,  every  jierson  found  drunk  in  any  street  or 
public  thoroughfare,  and  who,  while  drunk,  is  guilty 
of  riotous  or  indecent  behaviour,  incurs  a  penalty  of 
HU.  ;  and  if  a  jn-rson  is  drunk,  riotous,  quarrelsome, 
or  disorderly  in  any  public-house,  beer-house,  or 
refreshment-house,  and  refuses  to  leave  the  premises 
on  request,  he  incurs  a  *>enalty  of  40*.  The  above 
enactments  are  of  general  application  in  Kngland, 
but  there  are  also  simitar  enactments  in  many 
local  improvement  and  police  acts  regulating  large 
towns.  In  Scotland,  several  ancient  statutes  were 
passed  against  drunkenness,  which,  however,  are  in 
desuetude.  In  several  local  police  acts,  a  penalty 
is  imposed  on  drunkenness  iu  the  streets,  and  the 
Police  and  Improvement  Act  of  Scotland,  2o  and  20 
Vict.  c.  101,  s.  2M,  subjects  drunken  persons  iu  the 
streets  to  a  penalty  of  40*.,  or  14  days'  imprisonment, 
in  all  places  where  that  act  is  adopted. 
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INVRA  DOS,  the  under  or  inner  aide  or  soffit 
•f  nu  Arc),  (q.  v.),  the  upper  or  outer  curve  being 
■ailed  the  exi  ratios. 

INTRB'NCHMENT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  any 
work,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a  ]>ara|K.'t  and  a 
ditch,  w  Inch  fortifies  a  p  - 1  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  As  a  means  of  prolonging  the  defence 
in  a  regular  work  of  jiermauent  fortification, 
intrenchmenta  are  made  in  various  parts,  to  which 
the  defenders  successively  retire  when  driven 
in  from  forward  works.  Bastions  are  ordinarily 
intrenched  at  the  gorge  by  a  breastwork  and  ditch, 
forming  either  a  re-entering  angle  or  a  small  front 
of  fortification.  Such  a  work  across  the  gorge  of 
the  Redan  at  .Sebasto|».l  caused  the  repulse  of  the 
British  attack  in  Septeml>er  ISoTi.  A  cavalier,  with 
a  ditch,  is  also  an  intrcnchnient.  An  anny  in  the 
field  often  strengthens  its  i»<>sition  by  intrenchmenta, 
as  by  a  continued  line  of  parapet  and  ditch,  broken 
into  redans  ami  curtains,  or  by  a  line  ici/A  inter- 
vals, consisting  of  detached  works  of  more  or  less 
pretension  flanking  each  other. 

INTRODUCTION  (Ital.  intrwlunone).  in  Music, 
is  a  kind  of  preface  or  prelude  to  a  following  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  introduction  was  only  to  be 
found  iu  large  musical  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
overtures,  oratorias,  &c. ;  but  now  it  is  found  in 
every  rondo,  fantasia,  polonaise,  waltz,  &c,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  considered  abrupt  to 
begin  all  at  once,  without  preparing  the 
audience  for  what  is  to  come.  In  a  stricter 
sense,  introduction  is  applied  to  the  piece 
of  music  with  which  an  opera  begins,  and 
which  immediately  follows  the  overture. 
In  some  cases,  the  overture  and  introduc- 
tion  are  united,  the  composition  going  on 
without  any  formal  |muse,  as  in  (< luck's 
Jphi-f'nie  en  Tauride,  Mozart's  Idvmenio 
ami  D'<n  Giovanni.  As  the  overture,  which 
contains  a  harmonical  sketch  of  the  ojn.ni, 
should  make  a  jiermauent  impression  on 
th<'  audience,  the  custom  of  uniting  it  with 
the  introduction  has  very  properly  been 
discontinued,  and  the  introduction  treated 
as  an  independent  movement. 

INTROMI'SSION,  in  Scotch  Law.is  the 
assumption  of  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
another's  property.    It  is  divided  into  legal 
and  vicious.    Legal  intromission  is  where 
the  party  is  expressly  or  impliedly  author- 
ised, either  by  adjudgment  or  deed,  to 
interfere,  as  by  drawing  the  rents  or  getting 
in  debts.    Vicious  intromission  is  where  an 
heir  or  next  of  kin,  without  any  authority, 
interferes  with  a  deceased  | arson's  estate; 
as,  for  example,  where  a  |>ersoD  not  named 
by  a  will,  or  without  the  authority  of  any 
will,  collects  the  property  of  the  deceased 
person,  as  if  he  were  regularly  appointed.     By  1 
SO  doing,  the  vicious  intromitter  incurs  the  respon-  j 
sibility  of  paying  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 
The  vitiosity,  however,  may  lie  taken  off  by  the 
intromitter  being  regularly  confirmed  executor. 
The  corresponding  phrase  in  Kugland  to  a  vicious  | 
intromitter  is  an  executor  de  son  tort 

INTRU'SION,  the  Scotch  law-term  for  a  tres- 
pass on  lands. 

INTUITION.  See  Instinct,  and  Common  Sense. 

I'NTUS-SUSCE'PTION,  or  INVAGINATION, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  partial  displacement  of 
the  bowel  in  which  one  portion  of  it  passes  into  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  just  as  one  part 
of  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  sometimes  pulled  into  an 
•u 


adjacent  part  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  hand. 
In  this  case,  the  contained  j>ortiou  of  intestine  is 
liable  to  be  nip|>ed  and  strangulated  by  the  por- 
tion which  contains  it,  and  all  the  danger  of  Hernia 
(q.  v.)  results,  with  far  less  chance  of  successful 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  physician. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  causes  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The  extent  of  the  intus- 
susception may  vary  from  a  few  lines  to  a  foot 
or  more.  Even  when  inflammation  is  set  up,  the 
affection,  although  in  the  highest  degree  perilous,  is 
not  of  necessity  fatal  The  invaginated  imrtiou 
mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesion  is  established 
between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  at  their  place  of  junction,  so  that  the 
continuity  of  the  tul>c  is  preserved,  although  a  large 
[tor;  on  may  l>e  destroyed.  If  the  patient  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  in tlaiiim.it ion,  gan- 
grene, sloughing,  A.V.,  a  complete  recovery  ensues. 

I'NULIN.   See  Elecampane. 

I'NUrS,  or  INNUUS,  a  genus  of  apes,  to  which 
the  Barbary  Ape  (q.  v.)  belongs.  The  Barbary  Ape 
is  /.  sylranu*. 

INVALIDES,  wounded  veterans  of  the  French 
army,  maintained  at  the  ex]»eusc  of  the  state.  The 
Hotel  dei  Inraiidr*  is  an  establishment  in  Pari* 
where  a  number  of  these  old  soldiers  are  Quartered. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Napoleon, 


Hotel  des  Invslides. 

and  is  an  object  of  much  attraction  to  all  . 
It  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1671,  and  during 
his  reign,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  s 
place  of  retirement  for  the  aired  servants  of  court 
favourites  as  well  as  for  invalided  soldiers  ;  bat  this 
abuse  was  put  an  end  to  by  St  Germain  in  Louis 
XV. 's  reign.  In  1788,  the  Hdtel  had  a  revenue  of 
£68,000,  but  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  its 
property  was  alienated,  and  the  institution  sup- 
ported from  the  public  revenue.  The  Hotel  can 
accommodate  flJXH)  men,  and  the  actual  number  ol 
inmates  is  not  much  below  this. 

INVALI'DING  signifies  the  return  Lome,  or 
to  a  more  healthy  climate,  of  soldiers  or  saik'ti 
whom  wounds  or  the  severity  of  foreign  tt  nice 
has  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty,    'he  man 


INVARIABLE  PLANE-INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


invalided  returns  to  his  duty  m  booo  as  his 
restored  health  justifies  the  step. 

INVARIABLE  PLANE.  The  position  of  a 
point  in  space  is  determined — as  explained  in  the 
article  Co- oB Dl Nates— l>y  referring  it  to  planes 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and  in 
ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  point  by  this  means, 
the  planes  must  either  l»e  immovable,  or  allowance 
must  l>e  made  for  their  altered  |>ositi«n,  an  operation 
of  considerable  complexity.  In  astronomy,  none  of 
the  obviously  marked  planes,  such  as  that  of  the 
Ecliptic  (q.  v.)  or  of  the  Equator  (q.  v.),  i>o«sess  this 
requisite  quality  of  fixity  wo  as  to  form  a  convenient 
basis  for  determining  the  position  of  heaveuly  bodies 
with  absolute  exactness.  Laplace,  therefore,  con- 
ferred a  liooa  on  astronomy,  when  he  discovered 
that,  in  the  solar  system,  there  does  exist  'an 
invariable  plane,  about  which  the  orbits  perpetually 
oscillate,  deviating  from  it  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  on  either  side.  This  plane  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  and  it  is 
su  situated,  that  if  all  the  planets  be  projected  on 
it,  and  if  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied 
iuto  the  area,  corresponding  to  any  given  time,  which 
is  described  by  the  projected  radius  vector,  the  sum 
of  such  products  will  be  a  maximum.  By  means  of 
this  property,  which  is  independent  of  any  particular 
cjweh,  it  will  l*e  easy  for  astronomers  in  future  ages 
to  determine  the  exact  ]»>sition  of  the  plane,  and 
to  com^ro  observations  together  by  means  of  it.' 
(Grunt's  Hiatvnj  of  PhynirrU  A*lrononiy.)  .Such  a 
plane  is  not  jp-culiar  to  the  solar  system,  but  must 
exist  in  all  systems  where  the  bodies  are  acted  on 
by  no  other  force  than  their  mutual  attraction.  See 
Force. 

INVE'CTA  ET  ILLA'TA,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  law  to  denote  all  things  which  a  tenant  has 
brought  upon  the  premises,  as  his  household  furni- 
ture, too!*,  utensils,  Ac ;  also,  in  case  of  thirlage, 
all  corn  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  thirl  or 
servitude. 

INVE'CTED,  or  INVECKED.    See  Ekohailkd. 

INVENTION.   See  Patent. 

I  NVENTORY,  a  list  or  schedule  of  goods  or 
property  setting  forth  the  ]>articulars,  so  as  to  inform 
parties  interested.  The  term  is  used  in  England  in 
reference  to  an  executor  or  administrator  making 
out  a  list  of  the  deceased  person's  effects.  In  Scot- 
land, it  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  property  of 
an  infant,  pupil,  or  minor,  whose  estate  is  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian,  tutor,  curator,  judicial  factor.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  pleadings  and  deeds  and  documents  produced 
or  used  in  a  suit  or  action,  then  called  an  inventory 
of  process.  So  as  to  an  inventory  of  titles,  that  is, 
the  titles  of  an  estate  shewn  to  a 


INVERA'RAY,  a  small  royal  and  parliamen- 
tary burtrh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  the  county  town 
of  Argyleshire,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  west 
shore  of  Loch  Fyue,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into 
the  loch,  45  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow.  It  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  running  I  mm]  lei  to  the 
loch,  and  a  square  with  a  church  in  the  centre.  An 
obebsk,  standing  near  the  church,  commemorates 
the  death  of  17  gentlemen,  all  Campbells,  who  were 
executed  here  without  trial  in  1685,  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Presbyterianism.  Close  to  the  town  stands 
Inveraray  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dukes 


of  Argyle.    I.,  the  ancient  town,  the  capital  of  the 
est  Highlands,  was  situated  at  some  distance  to 


the  north  of  the  present  town.    Not  a  vestige  of  it 
ains.   The  trade  of  L  is  chiefly  in  herring 
Pop.  (1861)  1076. 
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INVERCARGILL,  the  second  in  population,  M 
Duuedin  is  the  first,  among  the  settlements  or  th» 
province  of  Otago,  in  New  Zealand,  stands  on  the 
south-east  const  of  the  Middle  Island.  In  1860,  it 
received  117  immigrants,  all  from  the  Australia* 
colonies  ;  im]>orted  to  the  value  of  £36.673,  exported 
to  the  amount  of  £4345,  aud  paid  of  customs* 
duties,  £3061,  16*.  5<l.  The  corres|ionding  returns 
for  1859  had  shewn  365  immigrants,  £25,026  of 
ini|H.it3,  £2142  of  exports,  and  £1903,  8«.  9ct  of 
customs- duties. 

INVERNE'SS,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  muni- 
cipal burgh,  situated  at  the  mouth,  and  mostly 
on  the  right  bank,  of  the  river  Ness.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Its  environs,  well  cultivated  and  beautifully 
wooded,  are  almost  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
hills  of  various  heights,  forming  altogether  a  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  lanilaeai*..  Top.  (1861) 
12,509;  annual  value  of  real  prujwrty,  £33.166; 
corporation  revenue,  £2100  a  year.  It  unites 
with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres,  in  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  tirst  charters  of  L 
as  a  burgh  are  granted  by  King  William  the  Lion 
(1165—1214  A.D.).  By  one  of  these,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  when  the  king  has  made  a  ditch  round 
the  burgh,  the  bnreesses  shall  make  a  palisade  on 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  keep  it  in  good  rcj>air  for 
ever.  In  1411,  the  town  was  burned  by  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  his  way  to  Harlaw  (q.  v.). 
Maeaulay,  writing  of  the  year  1689,  describes  I.  as 
'a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders 
and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loungers 
and  plunderers,  a  solitary  outjiost  of  civilisation  in  a 
regiou  of  l<arbarians.'  The  CastlebilL  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  part  of  an  old  sea-tcrracc,  was  the 
site  of  a  castle,  which,  in  1303,  was  taken  by  the 
adherents  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  sub- 
sequently retaken  by  those  of  King  Rotart  Bruce, 
King  Jamos  I.  is  said  to  have  held  a  parliament  in 
the  castle  in  1427.  An  iron  suspension-bridge,  con- 
structed in  1 855,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town. 
In  the  High  Street  stand  the  town-cross,  and  beside 
it  the  famous  Clach-na-cuddin,  a  lozenge-shaped 
blue  slab,  formerly  regarded  as  the  palladium  of 
the  burgh.  In  the  same  street,  are  the  Town-hall 
awl  Exchange,  Imilt  in  1708.  Of  the  old  religious 
foundations  of  1.,  there  is  little  more  than  mere 
tradition.  The  Dominicans  seem  to  have  had  a 
monastery,  founded  by  King  Alexander  II.,  in  1233. 
The  Franciscans  also  are  believed  to  have  had  a 
convent  in  the  town.  Among  more  modern  build- 
ings and  foundations,  may  l»e  enumerated  Raining** 
School,  established  1 747 ;  the  spire  of  the  old  jail, 
150  feet  hhih,  built  iu  1791,  curiously  twisted  by 
the  earthquake  of  1816,  and  since  readjusted  ;  the 
Royal  Academy,  1792 ;  the  County  Buildings  and 
jail,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  1835;  the  United 
Charities'  Institution,  on  the  height  immediately 
adjoining,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  dome  fitted 
up  as  an  observatory.  There  are  an  incoqtoration 
of  six  craft*,  a  small  woollen  manufactory,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  library,  several  printing 
establishments,  two  newspapers,  a  native  bank  (the 
Caledonian),  and  five  other  banking-offices.  I.  has 
still  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  but  the  estaldish- 
meut  of  shoos  throughout  the  county  has  greatly 
diminished  their  importance.  It  has  three  harbours, 
built  at  different  times,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  shipping  by  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  Caledonian 
CanaL 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  larsrest  county 
of  Scotland,  includes  Badenoch,  Glcnroy,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Spey  on  the  east ;  Lochaber  on  the 
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poatk ;  Glenelg,  Glen  Garry,  Arisaig,  Moydart,  and 
Fras&rs'  County  on  the  west ;  Glen  Urquhart  and 
Glen  Morriflton  towards  the  centre.  '  It  includes 
also  Strathglass  on  the  north ;  and  several  of  the 
western  islands,  viz.,  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
South  Uist,  and  Barra,  Ac.  The  mainland  portion 
lies  between  N.  lat.  66tt  40*  and  57°  36',  and  W. 
long.  3"  30'  and  5*  55' ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn  ;  on  the  8.  by  Perth  and  Argyleshire ;  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Ross-shire ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  Ross-shire.  It  measures  from  north-east 
to  south-west  85  miles,  and  from  north-west  to 
south-east  57  miles  ;  and  has  an  area  of  4256  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  consist  of 
barren  heath.  The  wildest  and  most  mountainous 
portion  is  towards  the  west,  comprising  a  tract 
70  miles  in  extent,  and  designated  the  Rough 
Bound*.  The  most  extensive  moss  in  Great  Britain 
lies  on  the  south  of  Badenoch,  where,  in  the  nat  ur- 
ally formed  wooded  islands,  large  herds  of  deer 
find  «  refuge.  These  mosses  had  at  one  time  been 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  covered  with  trees,  some  of 
them  of  great  magnitude.  In  Strathspey,  three 
tiers  of  stocks,  one  above  another,  have  l>een  found, 
shewing  that  a  succession  of  forest  trees  must 
have  grown  up,  flourished  for  ages,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  disap|>eared  by  the  work  of  time  or 
the  axe.  At  present,  the  natural  pines  occupy  a 
larger  sjace  than  in  any  other  county  of  Britain. 
There  are  also  many  thousand  acres  of  plantations 
of  ordinary  forest  tree9.  Some  mountains  attain 
considerable  altitude.  Ben  Nevis,  now  ascertained 
to  be  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  is  4406  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cairngorm,  partly  in 
this  county,  is  4050  feet  high.  The  geological  for- 
mation of  the  county  is  various  ;  but  primary  rocks 
consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  granite,  porphyry, 
and  trap  rocks,  mostly  prevail.  The  most  fertile 
•oil  of  the  county  rests  on  the  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aird,  and  between  the  county 
town  and  Beaulv.  There  are  several  lakes  of  some 
extent,  as  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Laggan,  Loch 


Ericht,  and  a  number  of  other  lochs  forming  anus 
of  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ness,  Spey, 
Lochy,  Bcauly,  Findhorn,  Nairn,  Garry,  Morriiton, 
and  the  Foyers  (q.  v.).  The  county  is  divided 
among  80  or  90  proprietors,  a  few  of  whom  p«*«» 
above  100,000  acres  of  surface.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  i.6099;  the  valuation  for  1862— 1863  wu 
£224,288.  The  assessment  on  the  land  for  all 
county  purposes  amounts  to  £5500.  According  to 
the  last  agricultural  statistics,  taken  by  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  for  crop  and  year 
1857,  the  total  acreage  under  a  rotation  of  crops  wai 
42,320,  of  which  there  were  1980  acres  of  wheat, 
2341  acres  of  barley,  and  13,749  acres  of  oata, 
averaging  respectively  24,  29,  and  28j  bushel*  per 
acre.  Of  green  crops  there  were  5842  acres  of  turnips, 
and  3070  of  potatoes,  averaging  respectively  12 
tons  1 J  cwt  and  2  tonB  7$  cwi  per  acre.  Of  "lire- 
stock,  there  were  3741  horses,  23,209  cattle,  452,705 
sheep,  and  17<)6  swine.  There  are  comparatively 
few  antiquities  worth  noting  in  the  county.  Theft 
consist  principally  of  remains  of  vitrified  forts  and 
ruins  of  old  castles.  The  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought  16th  April  1746,  oo 
Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles  from  Inverness. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  still  generally,  but  in 
scarcely  any  district  exclusively,  spoken.  Pop. 
88,888.  The  constituency,  which  numbers  955, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament 

INVERSION,  in  Music,  is  the  trans  posing  of  one 
of  the  two  notes  of  an  interval  by  an  octave  upward* 
or  downwards,  to  a  position  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  before  occupied  with  respect  to  the  other 
note,  so  that  if  the  transposed  note  was  the  lower 
note  of  the  two,  it  shall  now  lie  the  higher  one, 
and  vice  vertd.  The  new  interval  thus  formed  takes 
its  name  from  the  complement  of  the  octave- ;  for 
example,  a  unison  inverted  becomes  an  octave,  a 
second  becomes  a  seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth, 
a  fourth  becomes  a  fifth,  a  fifth  becomes  a  fourth, 
a  sixth  becomes  a  thinl,  a  seventh  becomes  a 
second,  and  an  octave  becomes  a  unison.  The 
following  shews  how  these  arise : 


C     -Gtcv    a..  w     3k.   ^*  -CS-  -cs.  a. 


-»»»»- 
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By  inversion  diminished  intervals  become  augmented, 
and  augmented  become  diminished ;  major  become 
minor,  and  minor  become  major ;  but  perfect  inter- 
vals are  also  perfect  when  inverted.  For  inversion 
of  chords,  see  Chord.  An  important  use  is  also 
made  of  the  word  inversion,  in  reference  to  a  whole 
passage  or  phrase,  for  which  see  Double  Counter- 
point. 

INVE'RTEBRATE  ANIMALS  (Invertebrate) 
are  those  animals  which  have  not  a  vertebral  column 
or  spine.  The  division  of  animals  into  Vertebrate 
and  Invertebrate  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  one, 
acknowledged  in  all  systems  of  zoology.  But  these 
groups  being  formed,  the  one  on  a  positive,  and  the 
other  on  a  negative  character,  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  value  in  the  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom.  In  Cuvier's  system,  the  invertebrate  animals 
form  three  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom — viz.,  MoUutca,  Art icu lata,  and  Radiata, 
each  of  which,  like  Vertebrata,  exhibits  a  peculiar 
type  of  structure.  There  are  also  animals  of  lower 
organisation  than  those  which  can  with  certainty  be 
referred  to  these  divisions,  although  included  by 
Cuvier  amongst  the  Radiata,  forming  the  Acrita 
and  Protozoa  of  recent  systems.  Amongst  the  lower 
invertebrate  auimals,  much  more  than  amongst 


vertebrate  animals,  the  arrangement  into  group! 
must  be  regarded  as  at  present,  in  a  great  measure, 
tentative  and  provisional ;  although  in  the  higher 
detriments  of  invertebrate  zoology  many  of  the 
classes  and  other  groups  are  very  well  defined.  The 
organisation  of  some  of  them,  as  Insects,  however 
different  from  that  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not 
evidently  lower,  but  exhibits  a  perfection  as  admir- 
able as  in  any  of  them,  whilst  all  vital  powers  an 
most  fully  displayed. 

INVESTITURE  (Lat.  in,  and  restio,  to  cloth*}, 
in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  history,  means  the  art 
of  giving  corporal  possession  of  a  manor,  othce,  or 
benefice,  accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  such 
as  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  office,  more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the 
power  or  authority  which  it  is  supposed  to  convey. 
The  contest  about  ecclesiastical  investitures  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  whole  course  of  medieval 
history,  that  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  nature 
is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  many 
of  the  most '  important  events  of  that  period.  The 
system  of  feudal  tenure  had  become  so  universal 
that  it  affected  even  the  land  held  by  ecdewiastua, 
and  attached  to  most  of  the  higher  eccleAastical 
diguities,  monastic  as  well  as  secular.  Accur.«iu;iy, 
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INVESTITURE — INVOCATION  OF  ANGELS  AND  SAINTS. 


ica  who,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  office 
which  they  held,  came  into  {yossession  of  the  lands 
attached  to  such  offices,  began  to  be  regarded  as 
becoming  by  the  very  fact  feudatory  to  the  suzerain 
of  these  lands ;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural  result,  the 
suzerains  thought  themselves  entitled  to  claim,  in 
reference  to  these  personages,  the  same  rights 
which  they  enjoyed  over  the  other  feudatories  of 


the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promotion  of 
unworthy  candidates  for  church  dignities.  Still  tbs 
principle  upon  which  the  opposition  to  investituio 
was  founded  was  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the 
medieval  system,  and  Mosheim  (ii.  327)  regards  it 
as  '  perfectly  accordant  with  the  religious  principles 
of  the  age.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  churchmanship  has 


their  domains.    Among  these  rights  was  that  of  arrayed  itself,  whether  m  ancient  or  modern  times, 


granting  solemn  investiture.    Now,  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  abbots,  aud  other  church  dignitaries,  the 
form  of  investiture  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
pastoral  staff  or  crosier,  and  the  placing  a  ring 
upon  the  finger ;  and  as  these  badges  of  office  were 
emblematic -the  one  of  the  spiritual  care  of  souls, 
the  other  of  the  espousals,  as  it  were,  between  the 
pastor  and  his  church  or  monastery— the  assumption 
oi  this  right  by  the  lay  suzerains  became  a  subject 
of  constant  and  angry  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
church.   On  the  part  of  the  suzerains  it  was  replied, 
that  they  did  not  claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  office,  their  function  bein" 
solely  to  grant  possession  of  its  temporalities,  and  of 
the  temporal  rank  thereto  annexed.  But  the  church- 
party  urged,  that  the  ceremonial  in  itself  involved 
the  granting  of  spiritual  {towers ;  insomuch  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  tho  emperors 
to  take  possession  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  uutil 
it  should  he  their  own  pleasure  to  grant  inves- 
titure to  their  favourites.    The  disfavour  in  which 
the  practice  had  long  been  held  found  its  most 
energetic  expression  in  the  person  of  Gregory 
VII.,  who  having,  in  the  year  1074,  enacted  most 
stringent  measures  for  the  repression  of  simony, 
proceeded,  in  1075,  to  ooudemn,  under  excommu- 
nication,  the  practice  of   investiture,  as  almost 
necessarily  connected  with  simony,  or  leading  to 
it    This  prohibition,  however,  as  is  observed  by 
Moshi-im  (ii.  326),  only  regarded  investiture  in  the 
objectionable  form  in  which  it  was  then  practised, 
or  investiture  of  whatever  form,  when  the  office 
had  been  obtained  simoniacally.    But  a  pope  of  the 
same  century,  Urban  II.,  went  further,  and  (1095) 
absolutely  and  entirely  forbade,  not  alone  lay 
investiture,  but  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  a  lay  suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic,  even  though 
holding  under  him  by  the  ordinary  feudal  tenure. 
The  contest  continued  during  the  most  of  the  11th 
century.    In  the  beginning  of  the  12tb  c,  it  assumed 
a  new  form,  the  pipe,  Pascal  II.,  having  actually 
agreed  to  surrender  all  the  possessions  and  royalties 
with  which  the  church  had  been  endowed,  and 
which  alone  formed  the  pretext  of  the  claim  to 
investiture  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  on  condition 
of  the  emperor  (Henry  V.)  giving  up  that  claim  to 
investiture.    This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any 
practical  effect ;  nor  was  the  contest  finally  adjusted 
until  the  celebrated  concordat  of  Worms  in  1 122,  in 
which  the  emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of 
investiture  with  the  ring  and  pastoral  doff,  to  grant 
to  the  clergy  tho  right  of  free  elections,  and  to 
restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
which  had  been  seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
father ;  while  the  pone,  on  his  part,  consented  that 
the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod ;  that  investiture  might 
be  given  by  the  emperor,  but  only  by  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  other  church 
dignitaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  belonged  to  their  principality. 

Such  was  the  compact  entered  into  bejtween  the 
contending  parties,  and  for  a  time  it  had  con- 


against  what  are  called  the  Erastian  tendencies 
which  never  fail  to  develop  themselves  under  the 
shadow  of  a  state  church,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  creed  or  its  constitution. 

INVESTITURE,  the  term  used  in  Scoteh  law 
to  denote  the  giving  feudal  possession  of  heritable 
property.  It  was  formerly  given  to  the  vassal  in 
presence  of  the  pares  carta,  but  latterly  has  been 
superseded  by  iufeftmcnt  or  sasine,  and  now  it  is 
effected  by  mere  registration  of  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. 

INVOCATION  OP  ANGELS  AND  SAINTS, 
the  act  of  addressing  prayers  to  the  blessed  spirits 
who  are  with  God,  whether  the  angels  or  the  souls 
of  the  just  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven.  The  practice  of  addressing  prayers 
to  angels,  especially  to  the  angel-guardian,  to  the 
Virgiu  Mary,  and  to  other  Baints,  prevails  in  the 
Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Russo-Greck.  and  the  eastern 
churches  of  all  the  various  rites.  In  the  Christian 
religion,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  God  excludes 
all  idea  of  subordinate  sharers  of  the  divine  nature, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  paganism,  and  all  alike, 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  agree  that 
its  very  first  principles  exclude  the  idea  of  rendering 
divine  worship,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  modi  tied,  to 
any  other  than  the  One  Infinite  Being.  But  while 
Protestants  carry  this  principle  so  far  as  to  exclude 
every  species  of  religious  worship  and  every  form  of 
invocation  addressed  to  angels  or  saints,  as  trench- 
ing upon  God's  honour,  and  irreconcilable  with  the 
Scriptures,  which  hold  Him  forth  as  the  sole  object 
of  worship  and  the  only  fountain  of  mercy,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  permits  and  sanctions  a 
worship  (called  douleia)  of  the  saints,  inferior  to  the 
supreme  worship  [latreut)  offered  to  God,  and  an 
invocation  of  the  saints,  not  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  themselves  directly, 
but  in  order  to  ask  their  prayers  or  intercession 
with  God  on  our  behalf.  For  this  doctrine  and  the 
analogous  practice,  they  do  not  advance  tho  direct 
authority  of  Scripture  (except  a  few  ]tassages  which 
seem  to  them  to  imply  the  intercommunion  of  the 
two  worlds,  as  Matt  xiii.  3,  Luke  xiv.  17,  Exod. 
xxxiL  13),  but  rely  ou  what  to  them  is  equally 
decisive  testimony,  viz.,  the  unwritten  word  of  God 
conveyed  by  tradition.  Origen  (Opp.  ii.  p.  273) 
speaks  of  the  belief  that  'the  saints  assist  us  by 
their  prayers'  as  a  doctrine  which  is  'doubted  by 
no  one.'  St  Cyprian,  addressing  the  confessors  going 
to  martyrdom,  engages  by  anticipation  their  prayers 
in  his  behalf  when  they  shall  have  received  their 
heavenly  crown  (Ep  60,  Dod well's  edition).  To  the 
same  effect  are  cited  the  testimonies  of  Basil  (Opp. 
ii.  155),  Gregory  Nazianzcn  (Opp.  i.  288),  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (ii.  1017).  Ambrose  (h.  200),  Chrysostom 
(iv.  449),  and  many  other  Fathers,  as  well  as  the 
liturgies  of  the  various  ancient  churches,  whether  of 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  or  the  Egyptian 
rite. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  historians,  even 
admitting  the  full  force  of  these  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  practice,  allege  that  the  practice 
is  an  early,  but  unscriptural  addition,  dating  only 


siderable  effect  in  restraining  one  class  of  abuses ;  from  the  infusion  into  the  church  system  of  Alex- 
but  it  went  only  a  little  way  towards  eradicating ,  andrian  Neo-platonism  and  Oriental  Magianiam, 
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wkioh  Uiey  believe  to  have  left  traces  even  in 
tho  no-culled  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  But  leaving  aside  the  doctrinal 
controversy,  the  fact  at  least  is  certain,  that  in 
the  fourth,  and  still  more  in  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries,  the  usage  was  universal;  and  a  curious 
evidence  of  its  prevalence  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  very  excess  to  which  it  was  carried  was 
condemned  as  a  heresy  (that  of  the  Collyridiana) 
by  those  who  themselves  confessed  the  lawfulness 
of  the  practice  when  confined  within  its  legiti- 


mate limits.  That  similar  excesses  in  the  practice, 
and  similar  abuses  as  to  the  nature  aud  limits  of 
the  legitimate  invocation  of  the  saints  continued 
through  the  medieval  period,  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  admit,  although  they  allege  that  such 
abuses  were  at  all  times  reprobated  by  the  authentic 
teaching  of  the  church  ;  and  the  multiplied  devo- 
tions to  the  saints,  especially  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  efficacy  claimed  for  them,  and  the  extraordinary 
legends  connected  with  them,  and  the  prominence 
which  the  worship  had  assumed  in  the  church,  were 
among  the  most  fertile  themes  of  invective  with  the 
first  Reformers.  The  Council  of  Trent  (25th  Seas., 
On  the  Invocation  of  Saint*)  defines  very  precisely 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
this  subject  It  declares  'that  the  saints  who 
reign  with  God  offer  tip  their  prayers  to  God  for 
men ;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  suppliantly  to 
invoke  them,  and  to  resort  to  their  prayers,  aid, 
and  help,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  benefits  of 
God  through  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.'  From  this 
decree  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  saints  does  not  prescribe  the  practice  of  invoking 
them  as  necessary  or  essential,  but  only  as  'good 
and  useful,'  and  that  what  is  to  be  asked  of  them  is 
not  the  direct  bestowal  of  grace  and  mercy,  as  from 
themselves,  but  only  their  prayers,  their  assistance,  I 
and  their  help  in  obtaining  benefits  from  God ; 
and  although  many  forms  of  prayer  which  are  in 
use  amon^  Catholics  bear,  especially  to  a  Protestant 
reader,  all  the  ap|>earance  of  direct  appeals  to  the 
saints  themselves  for  the  benefits  which  are  implored, 
yet  all  Catholic  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  these  forms  of  words  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  that,  from  habitual  use.  they  are  so 
interpreted,  even  by  the  most  supcrlicially  instructed 
Catholics,  with  the  understood  explanation,  that 
all  tho  power  of  the  saints  to  assist  us  consists 
exclusively  in  their  prayers  for  us,  and  seconding  our 
prayers  by  their  own.  See  Bel  tannine,  Controversies 
de  Sanctorum  Bratitudine,  lib.  L  cap.  xviL 

Protestants  object  to  the  invocation  of  Baints 
and  of  angels,  that  it  is  without  evidence  of  divino 
authority,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
and  derogatory  to  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  They 
ask  what  reason  can  be  adduced  for  believing  that 
prayers  addressed  to  saints  are  even  heard  by  them, 
or  that  they  have  always  a  knowledge  of  the  wor- 
ship addressed  to  them?  They  further* deny  that 
the  prayers  addressed  to  saints  —and  particularly  to 
the  Virgin  Mary— are  always  capable  of  explanation 
as  merely  an  asking  of  their  prayers  on  behalf  of 
those  who  invoke  them,  and  quote  many  instances 
in  proof. 

I'N  VOICE,  a  list  or  account  of  merchandise  or 
goods  Bold,  either  sent  along  with  the  goods  them- 
selves or  separately. 

INVOLU'CRB  (Lat  a  wrapper  or  envelope),  in 
Botany,  is  a  group  of  bracts  surrounding  flowers  in 
their  uncxpaoded  state,  and  oocupying  a  place  on  j 
the  floral  axis  beneath  them  after  their  expansion.  ' 
The  bracts  which  form  an  involucre  are  generally 
grouped  in  a  whorL   In  umbelliferous  flowers,  there 


is  very  commonly  an  involucre,  not  only  to  the 
umbel,  but  to  each  division  of  the  umbel,  or  umW- 
lule.  The  former  is  called  the  general  intvtlucr*,  or 
simply  the  involucre;  the  latter  are  }xirtial  iwlucrti, 
or  involuceU.  The  cup  of  the  acorn,  hazel,  chesnut, 
&c,  may  be  regarded  as  an  involucre. 

I'N  VOLUTE.   See  Evolute. 

INVOLUTION  and  EVOLUTION  are  two 

operations  the  converse  of  each  other.  The  object 
of  the  first  is  to  raise  a  number  to  anv  power, 
which  is  effected  by  continuously  multiplying  the 
number  by  itself  till  the  number  of  factors  is 
equal  to  the  number  designating  the  power,  Urns, 

2  raised  to  the  third  power  is  2x2  <  2,  or  8; 

7  raised  to  the  fourth  power  is  7  *  7  *  7  *  7,  or 
2401,  4c  Evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ths 
extraction  of  a  root  of  any  number,  that  is,  it  is  t 
method  for  discovering  what  number,  when  raised 
to  a  certain  power,  will  give  a  certain  known 
number — e.  g.,  the  square  root  of  64  is  8,  that  is, 

8  is  the  number  which,  raised  to  the  second  i>ower, 
will  give  64;  3  is  the  fourth  root  of  81,  that  is, 

3  raised  to  the  fourth  power  is  81,  and  so  on. 
The  symbols  expressive  of  the  two  operations  are 
as  follow :  5*  means  that  5  is  to  be  raised  to  ths 
third  power;  (7*)4  means  that  the  square  or  second 
power  of  7  is  to  be  raised  to  the  fifth  power ;  \  9  or 
^9  or  9*  signifies  that  the  extraction  of  the  second 

or  square  root  of  9  is  required ;  ^256  or  256*.  that 
the  fourth  root  of  256  is  to  l>e  extracted;  aud  so 
on.  Involution  and  evolution,  like  multiplication 
and  division,  or  differentiation  and  integration,  differ 
in  the  extent  of  their  application ;  the  former,  or 
direct  operation,  can  always  be  completed,  while 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  latter  fails 
to  express  the  result  with  perfect  accuracy. 

I'ODINE  (symb.  I,  equiv.  127)  is  one  of  a  group 
of  four  non-metallic  elements  to  which  the  tens 
Halogens  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied.  It  derives  it* 
name  from  Gr.  iddi*,  violet-like,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnificent  purple  colour  when  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  usually  occurs  iu  *oUd 
dark-gray  glistening  scales ;  it  is,  however,  crys.ta.1**- 
able,  and  sometimes  appears  as  an  octahedron  with 
a  rhombic  base.  It  is  soft  and  admits  readily  of 
trituration,  has  the  high  specific  gravity  of  4*95,  sad 
evolves  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
indicates  its  great  volatility.  It  fuses  at  22 j  ,  aud 
at  about  350'  it  boils,  and  is  converted  iuto  ths 
purple  vapour  to  which  it  owes  its  name  ;  it  buvt  an 
acrid  taste,  and  communicates  a  bruwuish- yellow 
colour  to  the  skin.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  watery  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Iodine  vapour  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  vaitours,  its  Bpecific  gravity  being 
8*716.  It  combines  directly  with  phosphorus 
sulphur,  and  the  metals.  Its  behaviour  with 
hydrogen  is  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  (see  Hvdroculokic  Acid),  but  its  affinities 
are  weaker  than  those  of  the  last-named  element*. 
It  likewise  combines  with  numerous  organic  sub- 
stances, and  the  compound  which  it  forms  with 
starch  is  of  such  an  intense  blue  colour,  that  a 
solution  of  starch  forms  the  best  test  for  tbs 
presence  of  free  iodine  By  means  of  this  test,  cos 
part  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when  dissolved  in 
one  million  parts  of  water. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
iodine  compounds.  With  hydrogen,  it  forms  only 
one  compound,  hydriodic  acid  (Hll,  a  colourless 
pungent  acid  gas,  which  in  most  respects  if 
analogous  with  nydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
by  the  action  of  water  on  teriodide  >f  ph. 
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The  soluble  iodides  of  the  metals  may  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  combination  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  the  resulting  compounds  being  the 
metallic  iodide  and  water.  Sonic  of  these  iodides 
are  of  extreme  brilliancy,  and  others  are  of  great 
value  in  medicine;  amongst  the  latter  must  be 
especially  mentioned  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of 
iron,  and  the  iodides  of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is,  next  to  quinine  and  morphia, 
the  most  important  medicine  in  the  phannaeopreia. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  which  are  some- 
times clear,  but  usually  have  an  opaque  whitish 
appearance,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  spirit.  It 
is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  set  free,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  fnming  nitric  acid,  and  ozone  (q.  v.). 
There  ore  various  ways  of  obtaining  this  salt ;  the 
following  is  one  of  the  tast  If  iodine  be  added  to 
a  warm  solution  of  potash  until  a  brown  tint  begins 
to  appear,  iodide  of  potassium  (KI)  and  iodate  of 
potash  (KO,I05)  are  formed.  By  gentle  ignition  of 
the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  the  iodate  is 
decomposed  into  iodide  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  so 
that  all  that  remains  is  fused  iodide  of  jiotassiiim, 
which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallise. 
Iodide  of  iron  is  formed  by  digesting  iron  wire  or 
filings  in  a  closed  vessel  with  four  times  the  weight 
of  iodine  suspended  in  water.  Direct  combination 
takes  place,  and  a  pale-green  solution  is  formed, 
which  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  yields  crystals.  It  is 
the  solution  which  is  most  commonly  employed  in 
medicine,  but  as,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
deeomj>osed,  and  iodine  is  liberated,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  strong  syrup,  which  retards  this 
change. 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury,  viz.,  the  green 
sub-iodide  (Hg,I)  and  the  red  iodide  (Hgl).  They 
may  Ik?  formed  either  by  the  direct  union  of  the  two 
elements,  or  by  the  double  decomposition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercurial  salts.  There  are  two 
wcll-detined  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  viz., 
iodic  acid  (I04)  and  periodic  acid  (10  j),  corres- 
ponding to  chloric  and  i>erchloric  acid,  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  special  interest. 

Iodine  in  small  quantity,  and  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  sodium,  magnesium,  or  calcium,  is  very 
widely  di (fused  over  the  earth's  surface.  It  exists 
in  sea- water,  in  marine  animals  and  plants,  and  in 
certain  mineral  springs.  It  is  also  found  in  several 
minerals,  as.  for  example,  in  certain  Mexican  silver 
ores,  in  Silesian  zinc  ores,  in  phosphorite  from  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  coal. 

Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811,  by  Courtois,  in 
the  waste  liquors  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds.  A 
few  years  later,  Gay-Lussac  discovered  that  it  was 
a  simple  clementmry  body.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
half- fused  ash  of  dried  sea-weeds,  which  is  known 
in  this  country  as  Kelp  (q.  v.),  and  in  Normandy 
as  Varek,  ana  contains  the  iodides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  perhaps  calcium  in  con- 
■idciablc  quantity.  The  iodine  is  liberated  by  the 
addition  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Most  of  our  commercial  iodine  is  prepared 
in  Glasgow. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  are  employed  exten- 
sively in  medicine  and  in  Photography  (q.  v.). 
Iodide  of  ]K>tassium,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine 
generally,  are  almost  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
6)>e<  ifics  in  cases  of  goitre,  bronchocele,  or  Derby* 
shire  neck.  Out  of  364  cases  (collected  by  Bayle) 
-which  were  treated  with  iodine,  274  were  cured. 
^1  an  ton.  Lugol,  and  others  have  shewn  the  value 
of  tue  iodine-treatment  in  scrofula  The  prepara- 
tions of  iodine  are  also  eminently  successful  as 
resolvmts  in  chronic  induration,  and  enlargement 
U  thu  hirer,  spleen,  uterus,  &c   In  many  forms  of 


chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  certain  affectious  oi 
the  osseous  system,  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  iodide 
of  potassium  is  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  its  value 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  not 
so  generally  known,  even  in  the  medical  profession, 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  iodide  of  potassium  dis- 
solves the  comj>ounds  of  lead  with  albumen,  h brine, 
&c.,  which  abound  in  the  body  in  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing ;  and  these  dissolved  compounds  are  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  In  these  cases,  lead  may  often  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  almost  immediately  after  the 
administration  of  the  iodide.  This  salt  has  a  similar 
action  in  chronic  mercurial  ]>oisoning,  and  cases  are 
recorded  of  mercurial  salivation  having  come  on 
during  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liberation  of  mercury,  which  had 
been  previously  fixed  in  the  system. 

Iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  either  in  syrup 
or  in  the  form  of  Blancard's  Pills  (an  excellent 
French  mode  of  administering  this  salt),  is  especially 
serviceable  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  glandular 
system,  in  which  the  use  both  of  iodine  and  of  iron 
is  indicated.  The  iodides  of  mercury  have  been  pre- 
scribed with  good  effect  in  various  forms  of  syphilis. 
They  must  be  given  with  caution,  on  account  of  their 
energy,  the  average  dose  of  the  red  iodide  being  a 
fraction  to  {)  of  a  grain.  Pure  iodine  is  seldom 
prescrilied  internally  ;  but  in  the  form  of  tincture 
and  ointment,  it  is  a  most  useful  topical  application 
in  cases  of  goitre,  local  enlargements,  diseases  of 
joints,  chilblains,  4c. 

In  large  doses,  iodine  and  most  of  the  iodides 
act  as  irritant  poisons ;  but  very  few  fatal  cases 
are  on  record.  In  the  event  of  poisoning  with 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  first  |>oiut  is  to  evacuate 
the  stomach ;  and  the  vomiting  is  assisted  by  the 
copious  use  of  tepid  liquids,  containing  starchy 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  starch,  flour,  or  arrow-root 
boiled  in  water ;  the  object  being  to  form  iodide  of 
starch,  which  is  comparatively  inert. 

IO'NA,  the  modern  name  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Hebrides,  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  a 
mistaken  reading  of  n  for  w  ;  the  word,  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  being  clearly  written  Joua.  From  the 
6th  c.  to  the  17th  c,  the  island  was  most  generally 
called  /,  /i,  fa,  Jo,  Eo,  Hy,  Hi,  Hii,  Hie,  Hu,  Y, 
or  >'t—  that  is,  simply,  '  the  Island ; '  or  Jcolmkill, 
J-Columb-Kille,  or  Jjn-Colum-KilU — that  is,  'the 
Island  of  Columba  of  the  Church.' 

It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  mile  to  a  inde  and  a  half.  In  1861,  it  had 
a  population  of  264.  Its  area,  computed  by  Bede 
at  "five  families'  (or  'five  hides  of  land,'  as  the 
passage  is  rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle), 
is  estimated  at  2000  imperial  acres,  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under  tillage.  The  soil 
is  naturally  fruitful,  and  yields  earlier  crops 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  barley  sown 
the  middle  of  June  being  ready  for  the  sickle  in 
August.  This  remarkable  fertility  was  regarded 
as  miraculous  in  the  dark  ages,  and,  no  doubt, 
led  to  the  early  occupation  of  Iona  Dunn,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  is  330  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL 

Its  history  begins  in  the  year  563,  when  St 
Columba  (q.  v.),  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  landed 
upon  L  with  twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island,  as  well  from  his  kinsman  Conall, 
the  son  of  Comghau,  king  of  the  Soots,  as  from  Bruidi, 
the  son  of  Melchon,  king  of  the  Picts,  he  built  upon 
it  a  monastery,  which  was  long  regarded  as  the 
mother-church  of  the  Picts,  and  was  venerated  not 
only  among  the  Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
among  the  Angles  of  the  north  of  England,  who 
owed  their  conversion  to  the  self-denying  mission- 
of  Ions,    From  the  end  of  the  6th  to  the 
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end  of  the  8th  a,  L  was  scarcely  second  to  any 
monastery  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  it  was  tbis 
brilliant  era  of  its  annals  which  rose  in  Johnson's 
mind  when  he  described  it  as  'that  illustrious 
island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Cale- 
donian regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.'  But  neither  ]>iety  nor 
learning  availed  to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the 
fierce  and  heathen  Norsemen.  They  burned  it  in 
795,  and  again  in  802.  Its  '  family '  (as  the  monks 
were  called)  of  68  persons  were  martyred  in  806. 
A  second  martyrdom,  in  825,  is  the  subject  of  a 
contemporary  Latin  poem  by  Walafridus  Strabus, 
abbot  of  the  German  monastery  of  Reichcnau,  in 
the  Lake  of  Constauce.  On  the  Christmas  evening 
of  986,  the  island  was  again  wasted  by  the  Norse- 
men,  who  slew  the  abbot  ami  15  of  his  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  the  monastery 
wax  repaired  by  St  Margaret,  the  uueen  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore,  It  was  visited  in  1097  by 
King  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  of  Norway.  It  was 
now  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the 
ecclesiastical  juri«diction  of  the  Bishop  of  Man  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dronthi-im.  In  1203.  the  bishops 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
Manx  bishop,  pulled  down  a  monastery  which  he 
had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and  placed  the 
abbey  under  the  rule  of  an  Irish  abbot  of  Derry. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  long  claimed  jurisdiction 
in  I.,  and  before  the  end  of  the  1 3th  c,  the  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  king.  Its 
abbey  was  now  peopled  by  Clngniac  monks;  aud 
a  nunnery  of  Austin  canonesses  was  planted  on  j 
its  shores.    Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  c„  it  I 


became  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 
the  abbey  church 
monks  his  chapter. 


i  Bishop  of 
cathedral. 


and  'the 


No  building  now  remains  on  the  island  which  can 
claim  to  have  sheltered  St  Columlta  or  his  disciples. 
The  most  ancient  ruins  are  the  Laithrichean,  or 
Foundations,  in  a  little  bay  to  the  west  of  Port-a- 
Churraich ;  the  Cobban  Cuildich,  or  Col  dees'  Cell, 
in  a  hollow  between  Dunii  and  Dunbhuirg ;  the 
rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dunbhuirg  ;  and  the  Gleann-an- 
Teampull,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  monastery 
which  the  Irish  biahojis  destroyed  in  1203.  St  Orau's 
Cha|»el,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  island,  may 
probably  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 1th  century. 
St  Mary's  Nunnery  is  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Cathedra],  or  St  Mary's  Church,  seems  to  have 
been  built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north 
side,  and  chapels  on  the  south  side ;  north  and  south 
transepts  ;  a  central  tower,  about  75  feet  high ;  and 
a  nave.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
choir  apftears  to  denote  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Irish  ecclesiastic  who  died  in  1202.  On  the  north 
of  the  cathedral  are  the  chapter-house  and  other 
remains  of  the  conventual  or  monastic  buildings. 
In  the  '  Reilig  Oran' — so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from 
St  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St  Columlta,  the  first  who 
found  a  grave  in  it — were  buried  Ecgfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  684 ;  Godred,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
1188;  and  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  the  Isles,  in  1228. 
No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain.  The 
oldest  of  the  many  tombstones  on  the  island  are  two 
with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who 
died  at  I.  in  1174. 

After  centuries  of  neglect,  this  interesting  island 
seems  now  to  be  in  the  way  of  improvement.  It 
possesses  a  church  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment, also  a  Free  Church,  and  a  school.  At  present 
(March  1863),  a  small  and  commodious  inn  is  in 


course  of  erection  by  the  Duke  of  Argyie,  proprietor 
of  I.  ;  by  which  means  tourists  and  antiquarian 
explorers  will  be  enabled  to  make  visits  of  satis- 
factory duration.  During  summer,  steamers  from 
Oban  (see  Hebrides)  call  at  I.  twice  a  week  ;  they 
land  passengers  by  boats  at  Bade  Mor,  the  only 
village  on  the  island,  and  usually  stay  an  hour,  to 
allow  time  for  visiting  the  ruins. 

IO'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  most  flourishing 
country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Ioniaus  (one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Greece),  who,  again,  according  to  the  mytho- 
logical account,  derived  theirs  from  Iou,  the  son 
of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Athena  According  to  the  usually  received  tradition, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Achaiana,  and  removed  to  Attica,  wheuce,  about 
1U50  B.  c,  bands  of  them  went  forth  to  settle  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  I.  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  extending,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the 
river  Hermus  to  the  river  Meander,  along  the  coast 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  but  Herodotus  and  Strabo  make 
it  somewhat  Larger.  It  soon  reached  a  high  point 
of  prosperity  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished, 
and  great  cities  arose,  of  which  Epbo.ms,  Smyrna, 
Clazomente,  Erythrse,  Colophon,  and  Miletus  were 
the  most  celebrated.  These  free  cities,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ioniax  League,  were, 
however,  gradually  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia, 
and  paased  (.r>o7  B.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  the  Persians, 
but  were  allowed  a  considerable  measure  of  internal 
liberty.  During  the  great  Persian  war.  the  con- 
tingent which  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  to 
their  Oriental  masters  deserted  to  the  Greeks,  at  the 
battle  of  Mycale  (479  B.c),  whereupon  the  lonians 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  upon  which 
they  now  became  dependent.  After  the  Peloj>on- 
nesian  war,  they  were  subjec  t  to  the  Spartans,  and 
again  (387  B.C.}  to  the  Persians  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  From  this  period,  I.  shared 
the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  64  B.  C 
was  added  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Potnpey 
after  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  In  later  times,  it 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that  few  traces  of 
its  former  greatness  are  now  left. — The  Ionian* 
were  regarded  as  somewhat  effeminate.  They  were 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  the  tine  arta  (sv«  Ioxio 
Architecture)  were  cultivated  amongst  them  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  amongst  their  kinsmen 
in  the  mother-country.  The  Ionic  Dialect  excels 
the  other  Greek  dialects  in  softness  and  smooth- 
ness, chiefly  from  the  greater  number  of  vowels 
introduced. 

IO'NIAN  ISLAND8,  a  group,  or  rather  chain, 
running  round  the  west  coast  of  Epirus,  and  west 
and  south  of  Greece,  It  consists  of  about  40 
islands,  of  whinh  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura.  Theaki, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo.  are  of  considerable 
size  ;  the  total  area  is  alxmt  1041  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1860)  232,426,  is  mostly  of  Gn*k 
descent  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is 
as  100  to  116.  The  collective  term  'Ionian'  is  of 
modern  date.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  these  islands  were  included  in  the  eastern 
half,  and  so  continued  till  1081,  when  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  (subsequently  king  of  Naples)  took  posses- 
sion of  them  From  this  time  tliey  underwent  a 
continual  change  of  masters,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  c,  when  they  by  degrees  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  in  17JI7  ceded 
them  to  France.  They  were  seised  by  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1800,  by  France  in  1807,  by  Britain  in 
1809.  and  on  November  5,  1815,  were  formed  into  s 
republic  ('The  Septangular  Republic')  under  the  pr*« 
tectorate  of  the  latter.    The  following  is  a  sketch 
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of  their  present  political  condition.    The  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  by  two  assemblies,  and  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  who  is  the  representative  of  Her 
Majesty.   The  lower  assembly  consists  of  40  members, 
who  must  be  nobles ;  29  of  them  are  elected  by  the 
islanders  themselves,  and  11  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; their  term  of  office  is  live  years,  during 
which  period  they  must  hold  three  sessions,  of  three 
months  each.  The  senate,  composed  of  five  members, 
which  the  commissioner  has  power  to  increase  to 
seven,  forms  the  executive    The  commissioner  is 
in\  ested  with  extensive  jtowers ;  he  can  convoke  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  parliament,  confirm  or 
reject  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and  veto  all  bills 
ftaased  by  the  legislature.    He  has  the  nomination 
of  most  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  has  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  finance,  police,  and 
public  safety.    Up  to  1848,  the  press  was  restricted, 
and  the  government  was  really  a  despotism ;  but 
since    that   time  they  have  obtained  liberty  of 
the  press,  lowering  of  the  franchise,  ]»erfect  free- 
dom of  election,  l>oth  parliamentary  and  municipal, 
and  vote  by  ballot.    Justice  is  administered  by  a 
supreme  court ;  and  a  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  i 
tribunal  in  each  of  the  seven  principal  islands.    The  | 
protecting  force  consists  of  a  British  garrison  at  ' 
Corfu,  four  native  regiments  of  militia,  and  two 
war- vessels.    In  1860,  the  islands  produced  69,553 
barrels  of  olive-oil,  30,250,897  U*s.  of  currants,  and 
143,539  barrels  of  wine  ;  and  of  wheat,  only  67,580 
bushels ;  the  value  considerably  exceeding  £500,000. 
The  live-stock  for  the  same  vear  consisted  of  13,171 
horses,  10,374  cattle,  131,684  sheep,  and  111,907 
goats,  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous  years. 
The  revenue  {I860)  was  £140,855,  and  the  expendi- 
ture (which  generally  exceeds  the  income),  £151,187. 
The  chief  item  in  the  revenue  is  the  export-duty  on 
olives  and  olive-oil.    The  Board  of  Trade  Reports 
lately  published  (1862)  give,  for  1859,  the  imports 
at  XI, 306,303,  and  the  exjiorts  at  £649,057.  The 
entrances  and  clearances  of  shipping  for  1860  were 
respectively  517,320  and  525,802  tons.    The  I.  I. 
have   coat  Britain,  on  an  average,  £100,000  per 
annum. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  enjoyed  nnder 
British  government,  there  is  a  widespread"  dislike  to 
Britain,  and  est>ecially  since  1853,  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  clamoured  for  annexation  to  Greece, 
Recently  (1862),  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  British 
government,  under  certain  conditions,  to  resign  the 
protectorate  of  the  I.  L,  and  to  permit  annexation 
to  Greece. 

IONIAN  MODE,  in  Music,  one  of  the  old  church 
modes,  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  Greek  mode 
of  thnt  name,  and  the  only  one  of  the  old  church 
modes  which  agrees  with  our  modern  system  of 
music,  the  Ionian  mode  being  the  same  as  our  key 
of  O  major.  The  character  of  the  Ionian  mode, 
however,  must  have  appeared  to  the  ancients  moro 
properly  defini*!  than  it  can  to  us,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  of  their  modes  which  had  a  major  third  and  a 
■harp  seventh. 

IO'NIC  ARCHITECTURE,  a  stylo  of  Greek 
architecture  which  took  its  origin  in  Ionia,  and  seems 
to  have  derived  many  of  its  characteristic  features 
from  Assyria  See  Grecian  Architecture.  The 
chief  pectdiarity  of  Ionic  architecture  is  the  capital 
of  the  Columns  (q.  v.),  which  is  decorated  with 
spiral  ornaments  called  Volutes  (q.v.).  The  columns 
have  also  bases,  which  were  not  used  in  Doric  archi- 
tecture. The  cornice  is  distinguished  by  the  dentil 
band,  an  ornament  first  introduced  in  this  style. 
The  Honeysuckle  ornament  (a.  v.),  so  much  ustd 
in  Ionic  architecture,  is  one  of  the  features  which 
its 


Many  large  temples  were  erected  in  tnis  style 

in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Among  the  finest 
examples  now  existing  are  the  temples  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Minerva  Polias  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  Apollo  Didymanis  at  Miletus,  Mi  nerva 
Polias  at  Priene,  ana  Bacchus  at  Teos ;  and  the 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Rome. 

IONIC  SCHOOL  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  Annxa^nras, 
on  account  of  their  following  one  general  tendency, 
and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  Ionia.  See  the 
biographies  of  these  philosophers. 


I.  O.  U.,  a  memorandum  of  debt  given  by  a 
borrower  to  a  lender,  so  called  from  being  made  in 
this  abbreviated  form : 

Loxdox,  January  1,  1562. 

Mr  A.  B.,         L  0.  U.  £20. 

CD. 

It  is  a  convenient  document,  because  it  requires  no 
stamp,  and  yet  it  is  valuable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  debt,  in  case  an  action  is  after- 
words  brought.  If,  however,  the  I.  O.  U.  contain 
any  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  then  it  will  amouvt 
to  a  promissory-note,  and  be  void  unless  it  have 

I'OWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
organised  as  a  state,  with  governor  and  legislature, 
in  1846.  It  lies  between  40°  2ff  and  43*  30-  N.  lat, 
and  90'  12  and  96*  5.T  W.  long.,  and  extends  208 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from  east  to  west, 
with  an  area  of  50,914  square  Hides,  or  32,584,960 
acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Minnesota;  E. 
by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  Mississippi  River ;  S.  by  Missouri ; 
and  W.  by  Nebraska  Teiritory,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  99 
counties,  with  Des  Moines,  a  central  town,  for 
its  capital.  The  population  in  1840  was  43,112; 
in  1850,  192,214;  in  I860,  674,948.  The  rivers 
are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  on  its  eastern 
and  western  borders,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Red  Cedar,  and  their  branches.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  beautiful,  with  alternate  forests  and 
prairies.  There  are  no  mountains ;  but  bold  bluffs, 
with  picturesque  ravines,  line  the  rivers.  In  the 
north-east,  there  are  rich  deposits  of  lead,  and  coal 
in  the  south  and  west,  with  iron,  marble,  clay, 
gypsum,  &c.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
the  climate  healthful ;  the  peach  blossoms  in  the 
middle  of  April,  but  the  winters  are  severe,  with  an 
average  of  26*.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  tohac™,  cattle,  and  hogs.  It  has  not 
much  direct  fon  U;n  commerce,  but  trades  exten- 
sively with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  towns,  and  with 
the  interior.  The  chief  river  ports  of  I.  are  Keokuk, 
Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Davenport, 
Clinton,  Bellevuc,  and  Dubuque.  There  are  many 
manufactories,  and  13  railways  built  or  in  progress, 
mostly  crossing  the  state  from  east  to  west.  There 
are  28  colleges,  and  2700  public  schools. 

IOWA  CITY,  a  city  in  Iowa,  United  States  of 
America,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territorial 
government,  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River,  80 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  built  on  a  succession 
of  plateaux,  rising  from  the  river.  The  first  is  a 
public  promenade;  the  third  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol,  now  the  state  university.  It  has  also 
county  buddings,  and  the  state  asylums,  with 
factories  on  the  falls  of  the  river.  There  is  steam- 
boat navigation  to  the  Mississippi,  and  connection 
with  the  east  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1850,  2262; 
in  1860,  5214. 
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IPECACUANHA,  the  name  both  of  a  very 
valuable  medicine  and  of  the  plant  producing  it 
The  plant  (Crpfta'lu  Ipecacuanha)  l>elongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cinehonaeea,  and  grows  in  damp 
aha-ly  woods  in  Brazil  and  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  somewhat  shrubby,  with  a 
few  oblongo-lanccolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  soft  dark  purple  berries.  The  part  of  L  used  in 
medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  Bimple  or  divided  into 
a  few  branches,  flexuous,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose- 
quill,  and  is  composed  of  rings  of  various  size,  some- 
what fleshy  wheu  fresh,  and  appearing  as  if  closely 


Ipecacuanha. 


strung  on  a  central  woody  cord.  The  different  kinds 
known  in  commerce  (Gray,  Rett,  Brown)  are  all  pro- 
duced by  the  same  plant;  the  differences  arising 
from  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of  drying.  Ac. 
L  root  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  mere  drying 
It  is  collected  at  all  seasons,  although  chiefly  from 
January  to  March ;  the  plant  is  never  cultivated, 
but  is  sought  for  in  the  forests  chiefly  by  Indians, 
some  of  whom  devote  themselves  for  months  at  a 
time  to  this  occupation.  It  has  now  become  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

Various  other  plants,  containing  emetine,  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  true  ij>ecacuanha.  The  I. 
of  Venezuela  is  produced  by  Satro*temma  glaucum, 
of  the  order  A  *clrp'ntdt<K  ;  and  to  this  order  belongs 
Ttjlopltora  aathmatiea,  the  root  of  which  is  found 
a  valuable  substitute  for  I.  in  India. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  entirely  lies,  and  in 
good  specimens  it  amounts  to  14  or  16  per  cent. ; 
the  other  ingredients,  such  as  fatty  matters,  starch, 
lignine,  Ac.,  being  almost  entirely  inert.  Emetine 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C,7H1TN0lt.  It  iB 
a  white,  inodorous,  almost  insipid  powder,  moder- 
ately soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  It. acta  as  a  violent 
emetic  in  doses  of  Ath  of  a  grain  or  less,  and  is  a 
powerful  poison.  The  incautious  inhalation  of  the 
dust  or  powder  of  I.— as  iu  the  process  of  powder- 
ing it— will  often  bring  on  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
asthma. 

In  small  and  repeated  doses — as,  for  instance,  of 
a  grain  or  less — I.  increases  the  activity  of  the 
secreting  organs,  especially  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  skin.  Iu  larger  doses  of 
from  1  to  5  grains  it  excites  nausea  and  depres- 
sion, while  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  it 
acts  as  an  emetic,  without  producing  such  violent 


action  or  so  much  nausea  and  depression  as  tartar 

emetic. 

I.  is  useful  as  an  emetic  when  it  is  necessary  to 
unload  the  stomach  in  cases  where  there  is  great 
debility,  or  in  childhood.  As  a  nauseant,  expect- 
orant, and  diaphoretic,  it  is  prescribed  in  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  catarrh,  hooping-cough, 
asthma,  Ac.  ;  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  indigestion,  dysentery,  Ac. ;  and  in  disorders  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
skin,  as  in  diabetes,  febrile  affectious,  Ac. 

Besides  the  Powder,  the  most  useful  preparations 
are  the  Wine  of  I. — of  which  the  dose  to  an  adult  as 
a  diaphoretic  and  exj>ectorant  ranges  from  10  to 
40  minims,  and  as  an  emetic  from  2  to  4  drachms— 
and  the  ComjKiund  I.  Powder,  common! v  known  as 
Dover's  Powder  (q.  v.).  To  produce  the  full  effect  a* 
a  sudorific,  a  dose  of  ten  grains  of  Dover's  Powder 
should  be  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  white- 
wine  whey,  treacle-posset,  or  some  other  warm  and 
harmless  drink. 

IPHIGENI'A,  in  Grecian  legend,  a  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  (Jlytemnestra,  or,  according  to 
others,  an  adopted  (laughter  of  Clytenmestra.  Her 
father,  having  offended  Diana,  vowed  to  make 
atonement  by  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  the  most 
beautiful  thing  born  within  the  year.  This  happened 
to  be  Iphigeuia.  Agamemnon  long  delayed  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  but  at  length  the"  Trojan 
ex|»edition  drew  on,  and  the  Greek  fleet  being 
detained  in  Aulis  by  a  calm,  the  seer  falchas 
declared  that  Agamemnon  must  keep  his  promise. 
When  I.  was  brought  to  the  altar,  however,  she 
disappeared,  and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  stead, 
Diana  herself  having  carried  her  off  in  a  cloud  to 
Tanris,  where  she  l>ecame  her  priestess,  but  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  her  brother,  Orestes,  who 
carried  her,  along  with  the  image  of  Diana,  to 
Attica.  The  legend  is  of  post- Homeric  origin.  It 
has.  however,  been  much  wrought  into  Grecian 
poetry,  and  afforded  many  subjects  to  painters  and 
sculptors.  In  modern  literature,  it  has  been  again 
employed  with  great  power  of  genius  and  poetic  art 
by  Goethe  in  his  Ip/ii>jenia  auf  TaurU. 

IPOM^E'A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Coni'olriilacea;  differing  very  little  from  the  genus 
Convolvulus.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  warm  countries.  Some  of  them 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  and  hot- 
houses, being  very  ornamental,  and  readily  covering 
trellises  with  their  twining  stems,  lanie  leaves,  and 
large  beautiful  flowers.  The  roots  of  some  of  them 
yield  a  resinous  substance,  which  possesses  projier- 
ties  resembling  those  of  jalap,  and  the  true  Jalap 
(q.  v.)  plant  itself  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
this  genus. 

IPSAMBU'L.    Sec  AnocsAMBPL 

I  PSICA.   See  MontCA. 

I  PSWICH,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  river  Orwell,  at  the  foot  of  a  ran^e 
of  hills,  68  miles  north-cast  of  I  udon.  The  older 
jwrtions  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  some  of  the  old  houses  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  curious  carved  work.  It  contains 
numerous  churches,  and  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions ;  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  with  about 
700  members;  and  a  Working  Men's  College,  witt 
1200  meml>ers.  Of  its  educational  establishments,  the 
principal  is  the  grammar-school,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  £116,  6#.  &/.,  ha» 
six  scholarships,  exclusive  of  an  Albert  scholarship. 
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founded  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  two  exhibitions  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  large  iron  and  soap  factories, 
breweries,  corn-mills,  and  ship-building  docks.  In 
1861,  2269  vessels,  of  162,467  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  The  exports  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery;  imports,  wine,  coal,  iron,  and  timber. 
The  town  can  be  approached  by  vessels  of  500  tons. 
It  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament 
Pop  (1861)  37,949.  I.  was  pillaged  and  ' 
by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  again  in  1000. 


IRA  K-A'JEMI,  a  large  provinco  of  Persia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Azerbijan, 
Ghilan,  and  Mazandcran,  aud  on  the  E.  by 
Khorasan.  On  the  8.  and  W.,  the  boundaries  are 
not  definitely  laid  down.  In  the  extreme  north  are 
the  Elburz  Mountains,  and  throughout  the  province 
are  several  other  chains,  all  of  tueni  running  from 
south  east  to  north-west  A  great  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  province  consists  of  elevated  table- 
lauds,  but  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys 
traversed  by  rivers.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
swallowed  up  by  sandy  tracts  into  which  they  flow. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  the  capital 
Teheran  and  Ispahan. 

IRA'K-A'RABI,  a  district  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
the  ancient  Babylonia  (q.  v.),  comprises  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and 
Ctesiphon.  During  the  last  250  years  of  the 
cali  fate,  this  was  the  jioor  remnant  of  their  once 
wide  dominion  which  remained  to  the  successors 
of  Mohammed. 

IRA'N.  the  modern  native  name  of  Persia.  See 
Aryan  Race. 

IRBl'T,  a  district  town  of  the  government  of 
Perm,  Eastern  Russia,  since  1775;  founded  (1635) 
by  Russian  emigrants.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  rivers  Irbit  and  Xitza,  in  lat  57*  35'  N., 
and  long  62"  5lY  E.,  is  1700  miles  distant  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  contains  3248  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  fair,  the  largest  in 
Russia,  after  that  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  fair 
takes  place  annually  from  the  27th  of  February 
till  the  end  of  March,  has  been  instituted  for 
more  than  200  years,  aud  attracts  about  10,000 
merchants  and  visitors  from  Russia,  Siberia,  Persia, 
Bokhara,  &c.  The  principal  goods  are  cloths,  silk 
etuiTs,  brocades,  sugar,  coffee,  china,  and  hard- 
ware from  Russia ;  tea  and  nankeen  from  China, 
through  Kiachta ;  furs  and  tish  from  Siberia ;  cotton 
stuff*  from  Bokhara,  &c.  The  whole  quantity  of 
goods  brought  to  market  is  valued  at  £5,500,000, 
of  which  more  than  three-quarters  are  generally 
disposed  of. 

I  RELAND,  an  island,  formingnartof  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lies  between 
lat  51"  26'  and  55°  23"  N.,  and  long.  5*  20*  and  10' 
26'  W.  It  is  washed  on  the  X.,  W.,  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  E  by  a  strait,  called  at 
different  places  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea, 
ami  St  (Jeorge's  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the 
larger  island  of  Great  Britain.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to  Crow  Head  in  Kerry, 
is  306  miles,  but  its  greatest  meridional  length  is 
not  more  than  225 ;  its  greatest  breadth,  between 
the  extreme  points  of  Mayo  and  Down,  is  182 
miles,  but  between  Galway  Bay  and  Dublin,  it 
is  not  more  than  120.  Area  about  32,510  square 
miles.  Pop.  (1861)  5,764,54a  I.  is  divided  into 
the  four  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Monster, 
and  Connaught,  which  again  axe  subdivided  into 
tZ  counties.  The  following  table  exhibits  some 
  i: 


LstNrra. 

Carlow, . 

Dublin,  . 

Dublin  City,  . 
I  Kildurr,    .  . 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny  City, . 
!  Kins'*.  . 
'  Lontfford, .  . 

I/>uth,  . 

DroRhcda  Town, 
|  Mrath,  . 

Queen's,   .  . 

We»tnteatb,  . 

Wexford,  . 

Wicklow,  . 

Total,  . 


Clare, 

Cork,  . 
Cork  City, 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, . 
Llmrriik  City, 
Tli.per  ry. 
Wtttcrford,  . 
Waterrord  City, 

Total,  .  . 

Cures. 
Antrim,        •  • 
Belfast  Town,  . 
Citrrirkfcrgu*  DUtrlct, 
Armagh,  ... 
t"»T»n,  .      .  , 
lkmearul,  ,       ,  . 
Down,   .      .  . 
Kermanajrh, 
Londonderry, 
MonaRhan,  . 
Tyrone, . 

Total, 

CoMNAVOaT. 
Galwuv, 
Cialway  Town,  . 
I,eitrlm, 

Mayo,  .  . 

Koftcommon, . 
Sllgo, 

Total,  .  . 


An*  In     '»**^  l^lartaaj*a»al«t.a, 


?-.»1.3l2 

233.714 

S.700 
418.416 
608,811 

971 
493.986 
?*9  409 
501.4*4 

472 
J79.899 
424.854 
4A3.46H 
576,588 
id",  1 7  h 


4,876.111 


54  048 

28.758 
14.543 
l'J.'.'Tfi 

2,353 
16,481 
12.956 
14.700 

2  ''00 
30.757 
IB,  784 
1«.5(>7 
26.  on 

14.4M 


236,472 


67.2*8 

li2,2«9 

249,7.33 
M.WO 

109,47)1 
14  0N1 
88,491 
71.493 
74.1*0 
14.730 

110  «O  l 
tO  740 
90,856 

143.4 '4 
8G.09S 


1,419.496 


14H.7.'« 
248.369 
94.723 
138.773 
19.971 
112.078 
81.348 
90.8  IS 
16.847 
140.748 
111*84 
111.107 
1*0.168 


1.672.7S* 


8.-7.H94 
1,844.660 
2,6*3 
1.186,128 
678.224 
2.618 
1,061,131 
460.884 
669 


28.113 
76.6*9 

9.768 
33,117 
27.940 

6.689 
41.244 
18.0'i 

3,347 


166,274 
448,' 04 

78.892 
201,081 
170,y83 

4«.»2t> 
847  496 
111. 116 

23,320 


212.440 
463,576 
84.73J 
IS8.J44 

63.448 

331. 567 
138.738 

is  nn 


6,064.579  342.872  1,403,200  1, 847,7341 


74.1,881 

1.87.1 
16,700 
S38,<  7  6 
477.360 
1, 193.44  i 
611,1119 
457,195 
518.595 
819.757 
806,640 


44.1*9 

18.376 
l,t>03 
34.709 
28,iJ9 
43.  1 39 
57,026 
19.184 
31.672 
24.144 
44,746 


247.414  1 
119,142  , 

9.3118  1 
189  882  1 

ns.u72 : 

246.8^9  i 

29V.86ii 

104,372 

184.137 

128..340 

238,426 


6,475,438  351.516  1.910.4OS  1,011,880 


251.383 

100,301 
8.420 
196,084 
174.064 
245,158 
320.817 
116.017 
192,022 
141,823 
245,661 


1.56 


.726 
628 


45.678 
2,296 


892. 36M  18,187 
1,363.881  |  46,54 


107,691 
461,748 


4.392,043  162.374 


28,160 
22,490 


254  246  I 
lf,786 
104  618  ! 
244.449  ! 
156  151  i 
lli,079 


911.  339 


General  Total  [Ireland)  20,808.271  993,233  6,764,443 


297.897 
23.787 
111.897 
374  499 
173,4*6 
128.515 


1.010,031 


6.443,385 


Phyaicnl  Aspect.— I.  is  of  oblong  form,  and  like 
Great  Hritaiu,  the  eastern  coast  is  comparatively 
unbroken,  while  the  west,  north,  and  south  are 
deeply  indented.  It  is  an  undulating  or  hilly 
country— less  rugged  than  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  so  tame  as  the  eastern  section  of 
England.  Its  hills  are  more  rounded  than  abrupt, 
and  lie  not  so  much  in  ranges  as  in  detached  clusters 
round  the  coasts.  These  mountain  tracts  rarely 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  inland,  and  they 
seem  to  form  a  broad  fringe  round  the  island  - 
while  the  interior  appears  as  a  basin  composed  of 
flat  or  gently  swelling  land.  The  princijial  ranges 
are  the  MoUrne  Mountains  in  Down,  which  attain 
their  highest  elevation  iu  Slieve  Donard,  2796  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  3039  feet ;  and  Macgilbcuddy 
Kecks  in  Kerry,  which,  in  the  peak  of  Carran-Tual, 
the  loftiest  point  in  Ireland,  reach  3414  feet  Tho 
purely  flat  or  level  portions  of  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  tracts  of  fertile  valley- 
land  in  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  consist 
mainly  of  bog  or  morass,  which  occupies  according 
to  Dr  Kane,  2,830,000  acres,  or  about  a  seventh 
part  of  the  entire  superficies.  The  largest  of  these 
morasses  is  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  stretches  in  a 
vast  plain  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  or  ov« 
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•  large  portion  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  King's  and 
Queen 3  counties — having  a  summit  elevation  of  280 
feet.  Extensive  tracts  of  deep  wet  bog  also  occur 
in  Longford,  Roscommon,  and  other  counties,  and 
give  a  peculiarly  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  to  the 
scenery.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  in 
these  bogs,  they  exhale  no  miasma  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  which 
they  contain. 

Hydrography. — The  principal  river  of  I.,  and  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  Shannon 
(o.  v.).  The  streams  which  drain  the  eastern  part 
of  the  central  plain  are  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne  ; 
the  south-eastern  part,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and 
the  Nore ;  while  the  waters  of  the  north-eastern 
part  are  collected  into  Lough  Neagh,  chiefly  by 
the  Blackwater,  and  thence  discharged  into  the 
sea  by  the  Lower  Bann.  The  rivers  external  to 
the  great  central  plain  are  necessarily  short  The 
princii>al  are  the  Erne,  flowing  to  the  north-west; 
the  Foyle  and  the  Bann,  to  the  north ;  the  Lagan, 
to  the  north-east ;  the  Slaney,  to  the  south-east ; 
and  the  Bandon,  Lee,  and  Blackwater,  flowing  in 
an  easterly  course  through  the  county  of  Cork,  the 
most  southern  county  in  the  island.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  naturally  of  importance  to  navigation. 
The  Shannon,  however,  has  been  made  navigable 
to  its  source  by  means  of  locks  and  Literal  cuts ; 
the  Barrow,  by  similar  means,  to  Atby  ;  the  Foyle, 
by  canal  to  Strahane ;  and  several  of  the  others 
have  been  artificially  united  by  such  lines  as  the 
Lagan,  Newry,  Ulster,  Royal,  Grand,  Athy,  and 
other  canals— which  now  intersect  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inland. 

The  lakes  of  1.  (called  loughs)  are,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  surface-character  of  the  country, 
both  numerous  and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  island.  The  largest  is  Ixuigh  Neaqh 
in  Ulster,  covering  an  area  of  100,000  acres.  The 
other  loughs  of  consequence  are  Loughs  Erne  and 
Derg,  also  in  Ulster ;  Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  in 
Connaught;  the  Allen,  Ree,  and  Dcrg,  which  are 
expansions  of  the  river  Sbaunon,  and  the  lakes  of 
Killarney  (q.  v.)  in  Kerry.— The  bays  and  salt-water 
loughs  which  indent  the  island  are  also  numerous 
ana  of  considerable  importance.  About  seventy  are 
suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce ; 
and  there  are  fourteen  in  which  the  largest  men- 
of-war  may  ride  in  safety.  The  principal  are 
Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  on  the  north  coast ;  the 
Bays  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  Clew,  and  Golway,  tho 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  and  Bantry 
Bay,  on  the  west ;  the  harbours  of  Cork  and  Water- 
ford,  on  the  south ;  Wexford  harbour,  the  Bays 
of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  and  Loughs 
Carlingford,  Strangford,  and  Belfast,  on  the  east 
— The  islands  arc,  generally  speaking,  small  and  of 
little  importance.  On  the  east  coast,  the  largest  is 
Lambay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Dublin ;  on  the  south  and  south-cast  coasts 
•re  Clear  Island,  the  Saltces,  a  dangerous  group  of 
islets,  aliout  eight  miles  south  of  the  Wexford  coast, 
indicated  by  a  floating  light,  and  Tuscar  Rock,  about 
eifjht  miles  east  of  Carusore  Point,  also  a  dangerous 
ledge,  rising  20  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surmounted 
by  a  light-house  after  tho  model  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  on  the  west  coast  the  Skelligs,  Valentia,  the 
Blaskets,  the  South  Arran  Isles,  Innisbofin,  Innis- 
turk,  and  Clare,  Achil  or  'Eagle'  Island,  and  the 
Inniskea  Islets ;  on  the  north  coast  the  North 
Arran  Isles,  the  Tory  Isles,  and  Rathlin. 

Otology. — A  great  series  of  grits  and  slates  of 
Cambrian  age  occur  in  tho  south-cast  of  I. ;  the 
upper  portion  contains  a  few  fossils  of  zoophytes  and 
worms.  Lower  Silurian  strata  rest  nnconfonnably 
on  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  same  district  They 


consist  of  flags,  slates;  and  grits  many  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  large  portions  of 
Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford.  Several 
detached  patches  occur  to  the  west  of  this  district, 
forming  the  Keejter,  Arra,  and  Inchiquin  Mountains, 
A  tract  of  similar  beds  stretches  from  the  centre 
of  I.,  near  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  to  the  coast 
of  Down.  The  strata  in  proximity  to  the  Wicklow 
and  Dublin  granites  are  converted  into  gneiss  and 
mica-slate.  This  is  the  condition  of  all  the  beds  in 
tho  north-west,  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Mayo ;  they 
appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  higldy  altered 
strata  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Detached  portions 
of  Upper  Silurian  measures  occur  on  the  westers 
side  of  the  island,  in  Kerry,  Oalwav,  and  Mayo. 

Between  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  is 
an  enormous  thickness  (11,000  feet)  of  sandstone 
grit  and  shale  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  No  foculs 
hitherto  have  been  found  in  these  strata. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  consisting  of  red  and 
yellow  sandstone  and  slate,  cover  a  large  tract  A 
the  south  of  I.,  stretching  almost  continuously  from 
the  extreme  west  of  Cork  and  Kerry  into  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny,  being  stoppeil  by  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Along  the  l>ascs  of  the 
Silurian  mountains  of  the  south  centre  of  I.,  and  in 
the  southern  jwrtion  of  the  county  of  Cork,  occurs 
a  great  thickness  of  sandstones,  which  have  hitherto 
yielded  no  fossils ;  some  geologists  refer  these  to 
the  Old  Red  series,  others  hold  them  to  be  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  extensively  devel- 
oped in  I.,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  except  in  those  places  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  older  rocks  appear  on  the  surface,  Th« 
great  tract  is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  drift, 
and  with  peat-moss  and  freshwater  marl,  in  which 
are  found  the  remains  of  Megaeeros  Hibernian)  and 
Bos  longifrons.  In  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford, 
the  strata  are  very  much  contorted,  the  ooal-seanu 
are  changed  into  anthracite,  and  so  squeezed  and 
crushed  as  to  be  got  only  in  small  dice-like  frag- 
ments. Further  north,  the  strata  arc  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  the  coal  fields  are  limited,  and  the  lN  .im* 
are  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim. 

Small  deposits  of  Permian  strata  are  found  at 
Ardtrca  in  Tyrone,  and  at  Cultra  near  Belfast ; 
the  sandstones  of  Roan  Hill  near  Dungannon  are 
probably  of  tho  samo  age.  The  red  and  variegated 
marls  containing  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt 
which  exist  on  the  coast  north  from  Belfast  *** 

t»robably  Triasrie.    Resting  on  these  marls  are  s 
cw  thin  beds  of  Lias.    Cretaceous  strata  occur  in 
Antrim  and  Derry. 

Climate.— Though  the  climate  of  L  bears,  u 
might  have  been  expected,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  (q.  v. ),  it  has  yet  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in 
the  configuration  of  its  surface,  its  greater  distance 
from  tho  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  being,  a*  tt 
were,  more  completely  bathed  in  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  annual  temjterature 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  country  is  about  50*  tt, 
rising  in  the  south  to  5l9,5,  and  falling  in  the  north 
to  48* '5.  There  are  thus  3**0  of  difference  between 
the  extreme  north  and  south,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  speaking  generally,  this  difference  is  constant 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  41"'5;  in  spring,  47>°0;  in 
summer,  60* O;  and  in  autumn,  5l'D. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  from  25  to  28  inches, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lulls,  where  the 
precipitation  is  considerably  augmented ;  thus,  at 
Valentia,  in  Kerry,  the  rainfall  of  1861  amounted 
to  73  inches,  and  doubtless  this  large  fail  wss 
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greatly  exceeded  in  th"«e  parts  which  are  situated 
among  the  higher  hills.  The  raiiifall  in  winter, 
particularly  in  the  west,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
other  seasons,  owing  to  the  low  teuijxrature  of  the 
surface  ot  the  ground  during  winter,  which  suddenly 
chills  the  warm  and  moist  south-west  wiuds  that 
prevail,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
condenses  their  vapour  into  rain.  Since  in  Great 
Britain  the  chief  mountain  ranges  are  in  the  west, 
it  follows  that  over  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
blind  the  climate  is  drier,  the  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  the  rainfall  much  less,  and  the  sunshine 
more  brilliant  than  in  the  west.  In  I.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hills  in  the  west  do  not  oppose  such  a 
continuous  barrier  to  the  onward  progress  of  the 
south-west  winds,  but  are  more  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  isolated  groups.  It  follows  that  the  sky 
is  more  clouded,  and  rain  falls  more  frequently  in 
I.,  and  the  climate  is  thus  rendered  more  genial  and 
fostering  to  vegetation ;  henco  the  appropriateness 
of  the  name  *  Emerald  Isle.'  Again,  owing  to  its 
greater  distance  from  the  continent,  the  parching 
and  noxious  east  winds  of  spring  are  less  severely 
felt  iu  I.,  because  the  north-cast  winds  have  acquired 
Bioro  warmth  and  moisture  in  their  progress.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  most  salubrious  spring 
climates  possessed  by  England,  Scotland,  and  I. 
are  situated  in  the  south-west  of  their  respective 
countries.  Thus,  Queeustown,  in  the  south-west  of 
I.,  enjoys  an  average  spring  temperature  as  high  as 
Mf-fl,  which  is  about  the  highest  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  nearly  3*"0  higher  than  the  east  of 
Kent,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 

Since  wheat  ripens  in  these  latitudes  with  a  mean 
summer  temperature  of  560"!),  it  follows  that  the 
climate  of  I.  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  hner  sorts  of  grain,  which  arc  sub- 
jected to  much  less  risk  in  backward  seasons  than 
is  the  caso  in  North  Britain,  where  the  summer 
temperature  is  only  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  wheat-cultivation.  Also,  consider- 
ing its  remarkably  o|»en  winters,  which  lengthen  out 
the  period  of  grazing,  its  mild  and  genial  climate 
through  all  the  seasons,  and  its  comparative  freedom 
from  droughts,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  climate  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These 
considerations,  combined  with  the  fertility  of  the 
sod,  open  up  for  I.,  as  far  as  the  physical  conditions 
are  concerned,  a  prospect  of  great  national  pros- 
perity, based  on  most  remarkable,  though  as  yet 
only  |*irtially  developed  agricultural  resources. 

Soil  and  Vcgetaiton. — Until  the  middle  of  last 
century,  I.  was  almost  exclusively  a  pasturing 
country,  and  in  1727  an  attempt  was  marie  (unsuc- 
cessfully, however)  to  pass  an  act  compelling  land- 
holders to  'till  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  in 
their  possession,  and  to  release  tenants  to  the  same 
extent  from  the  penal  covenants  in  their  leases 
against  tillage,'  The  result  of  this  state  of  things 
is  the  wretchedly  poor  system  of  agriculture,  from 
which  I.  still  suffers  largely.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  country  is  nevertheless  great. 

The  extent  under  each  of  the  principal  crops  in 
1800  and  1861,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


The  estimated 
and  1861 


acre  in 


rro«liie»  jwr  A  e  r. 

1st*. 

1SSL 

Wheat,  In  barrels  of  30  atones,  . 

46 

a  6 

Oats,  » 

14 

7  2 

64 

Hurley,  m 

16 

74 

6-9 

Beer,  # 

IS 

• 

71 

64 

i<r*.  « 

SO 

•> 

4-7 

43 

I'.itatoe*.  m 

20 

1S'7 

1.V1 

Turnip*,  in  tons. 

•  • 

83 

10] 

MutiKcl-wurtrl,  in  ton*. 

•  • 

91 

io-a 

Caliban*,  in  Inns, 

H'S 

10  4 

Klax,  In  mime*  i»f  U  lb*.. 

a  • 

996 

9V4 

Hay,  In  tons. 

•  • 

•  * 

JO 

1-8 

Wheat, 


j,  .       .       .      •  . 
Kcer  and  Rye,  .      .      •  . 
1'otatot*,       .       •       »  • 
Turnip*.     .       ♦       .       •  • 
M«n(rH-wurs»l,     .      *  ■ 
Cabfa 
flax. 
Bay,  _ 


Sswaw  CallrvaM*  In 

IU0.  1M1. 

Acraa. 

A  ON. 

488.1IS 

<0I.2« 

1,966,304 

1.999.160 

181,099 

19»-  S  W 

12.734 

11  682 

1.1T9.079 

1,133  504 

31H.SI0 

334  104 

S1.9H6 

■22  8)3 

72.783 

SiM-20 

128  A93 

14T  367 

1,694,418 

1,646,206 

Live-dock. — According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1841,  the  estimated  value  of  the  live-stock  waa 
£19,309,843 ;  for  1851,  .€27,737,393 ;  and  for  1861, 
£32,769,035. 

Fisheritt.— In  her  fisheries,  I.  possesses  an  almost 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  surrounding 
seas  swarm  with  cou,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  pilchards, 
Ac.,  and  yet  the  Irish  markets  are  extensively  sup- 
plied with  cured  fish  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  number  of  tioats  engaged  in  the  sea- 
fisheries  in  1855  was  1250,  employing  49.754  men 
and  boys,  and  these  numbers  are  on  the  decrease, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  continuous  emigration  from 
the  seaport  towns,  and  the  great  demand  for  seamen. 

Manufactures. — According  to  M'Culloch,  '  Ireland 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  manufacturing  country. 
Its  uusettled  turbulent  state,  and  the  general  depend- 
ence of  the  population  on  land,  hare  hitherto  formed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments  in  most  parts  of  the 
country ;  whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilful 
workmen,  and  the  great  ascendeuey  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  will, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever 
attaining  eminence  in  this  department.'  Linen  is 
the  staple  manufacture,  of  which  Belfast  and  the 
surrounding  districts  of  Ulster  are  the  chief  scats. 
The  annual  value  of  the  linen  now  exported  from 
I.  to  Great  Britain  and  all  foreign  countries  reaches 
about  £4,400,000.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs 
is  limited  to  a  few  localities,  as  Dublin,  Cork,  King's 
County,  Waterford,  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny. 
Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  also  carried  on, 
but  only  to  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  extent 
In  1861,  the  number  of  factories  (cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  flax,  jute,  and  silk)  in  I.  amounted  to 
158,  employing  7-'J9,205  spindles,  6560  powcr-loomf, 
and  37,872  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  of  these,  lfO 
were  llax-factories,  employing  592,981  spindles,  4f66 
power- looms,  and  33,525  persons  of  both  sexes.  A 
great  source  of  employment  for  females  has  of  late 
years  sprung  up  in  the  north  of  I.,  in  the  working  oi 
patterns  on  muslin  with  the  needle.  Belfast  is  the 
centre  of  this  manufacture,  which  employs  about 
300,000  itcrsons,  chiefly  females,  scattered  through 
all  the  counties  of  Ulster,  and  some  localities  of  the 
other  provinces.  About  forty  firms  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  amounts  to  aliout  £1,400,000. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. — The  exportation  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  has  always  been 
the  chief  commercial  business  carried  on  in  Ireland. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain.  It  cannot,  however,  be  traced 
later  than  1825,  when  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  I.  was  assimilated 
by  law  to  the  coasting-traffic  carried  on  between 
the  different  ports  of  England,  except  in  the  single- 
article  of  grain. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of 
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cleared  oat  at  the  19  principal  Iriah  ports,  in  the 
Coastiug,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Trades  in  1861,  were 
as  follows:  vessels,  44,189;  tonnage,  7,144,538. 

Government. — The  government  of  I.,  since  the 
Union  in  1801,  is  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  32 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  105  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  executive  government  is 
invested  in  a  Lord-lieutenant,  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  and  Chief  Secretary ;  and  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  twelve  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  County, 
peace,  and  municijial  matters  are  conducted  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
an  artned  national  constabulary  or  police  force  of 
nearly  12,000  men,  with  348  horses. 

Jieti'jion. — A  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I.  are  Konian  Catholics  ;  but  the  established  church 
is  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  1801,  the  projwirtion 
was  as  follows :  Roman  Catholics,  4,505,414 ;  Estab- 
lished, 691,509;  Presbyterians,  523,300;  Metho- 
dists, 45,390;  Independents,  4530;  Baptists,  4225; 
Quakers,  3G95;  JewB,  386;  all  other  persuasions, 
19,734. 

Education, — L  possesses  several  universities  : 
Dublin  University  (q.  v.),  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591  ;  the  Queeu's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  were  opened  in  1849,  and  are 
united  in  one  university.  Maynooth  College,  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  is  snpjKirted  at 
the  public  expense,  and  is  attended  by  520  students. 
There  are  also  several  Irish  colleges  and  medical 
schools  in  connection  with  the  London  University. 
The  primary  schools  of  I.  are  mostly  under  the 
management  of  the  '  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.'  This  system,  established  in  1833, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  '  the  schools  shall 
be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  every  denomination  ; 
that  no  pupil  shall  l»e  required  to  attend  any 
religious  exercise,  or  receive  any  religious  instruc- 
tion which  his  parents  may  not  approve  ;  and  that 
sufficient  opjiortunity  shall  be  afforded  to  pupils  of 
each  religious  persuasion  to  receive  sejMwately  such 
religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
may  think  tit.'  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
progress  of  the  system : 
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Taking  the  pupils  of  1861,  we  find  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  be  480,206 ;  of  Presby- 
terian, 64,687 ;  of  Episcopalian,  34,717 ;  belonging  to 
other  wets,  3402.  Besides  these  national  schools, 
the  'Church  Education  Society'  had  (1855)  1827 
school*,  attended  by  90,572  pupils,  of  whom  17,000 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

Hirtory.— According  to  ancient  native  legends,  L 
was  iu  remote  times  peopled  by  tril>es  styled  Fir- 
bolgs  and  Danauns,  eventually  subdued  by  Milesians 
or  Gaels,  who  acquired  supremacy  in  the  island 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  I.  are  now  believed 
to  have  been  of  the  same  Indo-European  race 
with  the  original  population  of  Britain.  Although 
I.,  styled  lernti,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  by  the  names  of  Hibernia 
and  Juvcrna  in  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  4th  a  after  Christ,  when,  under  the  appellation 


of  Scoti,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia,  they  became 
formidable  by  their  descents  upon  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain.  These  expeditions  were  con- 
tinued and  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  till  Om 
time  of  Laogaire  MacNeill,  monarch  of  Ireland  (43) 
A.D.),  in  whose  reign  St  Patrick  (q.  v.)  attempted the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Although  Christianity 
had  been  previously  introduced  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  Patrick  encountered  great  obstacle*,  and 
the  new  faith  was  not  fully  established  in  L  till 
about  a  century  after  his  decease. 

From  the  earliest  period,  each  province  of  L 
appears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
Ard-Righ  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
trict called  Meath  was  allotted,  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  governed  by  s 
chief  selected  from  its  most  imj-ortant  family,  and 
who  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  ca]nkle  of 
taking  the  field  efficiently  when  occasion  required. 
The  laws  were  peculiar  in  their  nature,  dispensed 
by  professional  jurists  styled  Bnhotu,  who,  as  w*U 
as  the  poets  and  men  of  learning,  received  high 
consideration,  aud  were  endowed  with  lands  and 
important  privileges.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  tombs 
and  structures,  composed  of  large  uncemented 
stones,  ascribed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  Lacustrine  habitation*, 
or  stockaded  islands,  styled  Crannfys  or  Craimoya 
(q.  v.),  in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  there  from  early  ages.  Of  articles  of  metal, 
stone,  clay,  and  other  materials  in  use  amun^'  tba 
ancient  Irish,  a  large  collection  has  been  formed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dublin.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  antique  golden  articles  of  remote 
age  have  been  found  in  I.  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Northern  Eiiro)*e ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
gold  antiquities  illustrative  of  British  history,  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  Irish. 

In  the  6th  c,  extensive  monasteries  were  founded 
in  I.,  in  which  religion  and  learning  were  zcalooaly 
cultivated  From  these  establishments,  numermu 
missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  great 
difficulties  into  tbe  still  pagan  countries  of  Europe, 
whose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and  impressed  by 
their  self-devotion  and  asceticism.  Many  student! 
of  distinction  from  England  and  the  continent 
frequented  I.,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction 
at  this  period.  To  these  ages  has  been  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  style  of  art-ornamentation, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  extant  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts, and  which  was  long  erroneously  assigned  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  now  appear  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  Irish  mainly  lor  Christianity,  and 
entirely  for  letters.  Among  the  eminent  natiTe 
Irish  of  these  times  were  Columba  (q.  v.),  or 
Colum  Cille,  founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Iona;  Comgall,  who  established  the  conTent 
of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnoise  ;  and  Adamnan,  abbot  of  Iona.  and 
biographer  of  Columba.  Of  the  Irish  missionaries 
to  the  continent,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Columbanus  (q.  v.),  founder  of  Bobio ;  Callus  of 
St  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  Dichuill,  patronised  by 
Clotaire ;  and  Ferghal,  or  Virgilius,  the  evarujelsrr 
of  Carinthia.  The  progress  of  Irish  civilisation  was 
checked  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians, 
commencing  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  c,  and 
continued  for  upwards  of  300  years.  Establish^? 
themselves  in  towns  on  the  eastern  coa«t  of  I., 
with  the  assistance  of  friendly  native  tribes,  they 
continued  to  make  predatory  exjieditions  into  the 
interior  until  their  signal  overthrow  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin  (1014  A.D.),  by  ltnaa, 
■urnamed  Bo  rum  ha,  monarch  of  Ireland.   From  the 
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close  of  the  8th  to  the  12th  c.,  L,  although  harassed 
by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  many  writers  of 
merit,  among  whom  were  .ASngus,  the  hagiographer ; 
Cormac  MacCullcnan,  king  of  Muoster,  and  Bishop 
of  Cashel,  the  reputed  author  of  Comutc't  Qfoa*ary  ; 
Cuan  O'  Lochain  ;  Gilla  Moduda ;  Flan  of  Monaster- 
boice ;  and  Tigerhuach,  the  aunalist.    The  Irish 
scholars  who  during  these  times  acquired  highest 
eminence  on  the  continent  were  Joanues  Erigcna, 
the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  ;  Dungal, 
one  of  the  astronomers  consulted  l»y  Charlemagne ; 
DichuilL  the  geographer ;  Donogh,  or  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Fiesolc ;  and  Marianus  Scotus.    Of  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period, 
elaborate  specimens  survive  in  the  shrine  of  St 
Patrick's  bell,  the  Cross  of  Cong,  in  Mayo  (12th  a) ; 
the  Limerick  ami  Cashel  crosiers,  and  the  Tara 
brooch,  all  displaying  minute  skill  and  peculiar 
style.      To  these   times   some   are   inclined  to 
assign  the  Book  of  KrJU,  a  Latin  copy  of  the  four 
Gosjxds  iu  the  Irish  character,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  Mr  West  wood  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  moBt  elaborately  executed 
manuscript  of  early  art  now  in  existence,  and  of 
portions  of  which  fac-similes  are  given  in  his 
work  PalaografJiia  Sacra  Pieloria.    Of  the  Irish 
architecture  of  the  period,  examples  survive  at 
Cash«L     The  well-known  round  towers  of  I.  are 
believed  to  have  been  erected  about  this  era  as 
belfries,  and  to  serve  as  places  of  security  for 
ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.    The  skill  of  the 
Irish  musicians   in  the  12th  c.   is  attested  by 
the  enthusiastic  encomiums  bestowed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  upon  their  ]>erformances.    The  Scandi- 
navians have  left  behind  them  in  L  no  traces  of 
eivilisation  except  coins  struck  at  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  in  which  towns  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  subject  and  tributary  to  the  natives. 

The  first  step  towards  an  Anglo-Norman  descent 
upon  L  was  made  by  Henry  II.,  who  obtained  in 
1155  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  authorising 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  on  condition 
of  paying  to  the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated 
annual  revenue.  Political  circumstances  prevented 
Henry  from  entering  upon  the  undertaking  till 
1166,  when  Dermod  MacMurragh,  the  de{>osed 
king  of  Leinster,  repaired  to  him,  and  obtained 
authority  to  enlist  such  of  \\\b  subjects  as  might 
be  induced  to  aid  him  in  attempting  to  regain  his 
forfeited  lands.  Dermod,  returning  to  I.  in  1169, 
with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  still 
more  numerous  Irish  allies,  succeeded  in  recovering 
part  of  his  former  territories,  and  in  capturing 
Dublin  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coast. 
After  his  death  in  1171,  the  succession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster  was  claimed  by  his  son-in-law. 
Diehard  FitzGislclicrt,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surramed 
*  Strongbow.'  In  the  following  year,  King  Henry, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  visited  I.,  received 
homage  from  several  of  the  minor  native  chiefs, 
and  from  the  chief  adventurers,  granting  to  the 
latter  charters  authorising  them,  as  his  subjects 
to  take  jiosaession  of  the  entire  island,  in  virtue 
of  the  grant  made  to  him  by  the  pope.  The  chief 
Anglo-Sorman  adventurers,  FitzGislelicrt,  Le  Gros, 
De  Cogan,  Do  Lacy,  and  De  Curci,  encountered 
formidable  opposition  before  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  lands  which  they 
thus  claimed.  The  government  was  committed  to 
a  viceroy,  and  the  Norman  legal  system  was 
introduced  iuto  such  parts  of  the  island  as  were 
reduced  to  obedience  to  England.  The  youthful 
^rince  John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  I.  in 
1184;  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  council 
having  excited  disturbances,  he  was  soon  recalled 
to  England.   John,  when  king,  made  an  expedition 


!  into  I.  in  1210,  to  curb  the  refractory  spirit  ot 
his  barons,  who  had  become  formidable  through 
their  alliances  with  the  natives.  During  the  13th 
c,  the  principal  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves,  with  the  feudal 
institutions  of  their  nation,  in  some  parts  of  I., 
by  the  assistance  or  suppression  of  native  clans. 
The  Fit/geralds,  or  Geraldines,  acquired  almost 
unbounded  iiower  in  Kildare  and  East  Minister, 
or  Desmond  ;  the  Le  Botillers,  or  Butlers,  in 
Ormond  or  West  M mister;  and  the  De  Burghs  or 
Burkes,  in  Connaught.  After  the  battle  of  Ban* 
nockliurn,  the  native  Irish  of  the  north  invited 
over  Edward  Bruce,  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  English  power  in  Ireland.  The  court  of  Rome, 
at  the  instigation  of  England,  excommunicated 
Bruce  with  his  Irish  allies  ;  but  although  his  enter- 
prise failed  of  success,  the  general  result  was  a 
comparative  collajwc  of  the  English  dominion  in 
Ireland.  The  descendants  of  the  most  powerful 
settlers  gradually  became  identified  with  the  natives, 
whose  language,  habits,  and  laws  they  adopted  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  the  Anglo- Irish  parliament 
passed,  in  1367,  the  '  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  decreeing 
excommunication  and  heavy  penalties  against  all 
those  who  followed  the  customs  of,  or  allied  them- 
selves with,  the  native  Irish.  This  statute,  how- 
ever, remained  inojierative  ;  and  although  Richard 
II.,  later  in  the  14th  c,  made  expeditions  into  L 
with  large  forces,  he  failed  to  effect  any  practical 
result ;  and  the  {tower  and  influence  of  the  natives 
increased  so  much,  that  the  authority  of  the 
English  crown  became  limited  to  a  few  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  the  district  termed  •  the  Pale,'  com- 
prising a  small  circuit  about  Dublin  and  Drogheda. 

Iu  1534,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Henry  VTIL,  revolted,  but  not  meeting  with  ade- 
quate support  from  his  Anglo-Irish  connections,  ho 
was,  after  a  Bhort  time,  suppressed  and  executed. 
Henry  received  the  title  of  4  King  of  Ireland '  in 
1541,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin ;  and  about  the  same  period,  some 
of  the  native  princes  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  aud  to  accept  peerages.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Relormation  met  little  favour  either 
with  the  descendants  of  the  obi  English  settlers  or 
with  the  native  Irish.  About  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,,  Shane  O'Neill,  a  prince  of  the  most  powerfid 
ancient  family  of  Ulster,  attempted  to  suppress  his 
rivals,  and  to  assume  the  kingship  of  that  province, 
in  which  he  was  eventually  unsuccessful ;  but  after 
his  death  in  156*,  his  successor  received  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tirone  from  Elizalicth.  The  attempts  of  the 
English  government  in  I.  to  introduce  the  Reformed 
faith  and  English  institutions  stirred  up  great  dis- 
sensions in  Ireland.  Among  the  first  to  revolt  was 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  after  whose  death,  in  1583, 
his  vast  estates  in  Munstcr  were  parcelled  out  to 
English  settlers.  Soon  after,  the  chief  clans  of 
Ulster  took  up  arms ;  and  in  opposing  them,  the 
forces  of  Elizabeth,  commanded  by  officers  of  high 
military  reputation,  encountered  many  reverses, 
the  most  serious  of  which  was  that  in  1598  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  near  Armagh,  where  tha 
English  army  was  routed  ami  its  general  slain. 
Philip  III.  of  Sjiain,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  despatched  a  l»ody  of  troops  to  their  assist- 
ance in  1601,  which,  landing  in  the  extreme  south, 
instead  of  in  the  north,  as  had  Wu  expected,  were 
unable  to  effect  anything,  and  were  constrained  to 
surrender.  Although  Elizabeth  was  sup]>orted  by 
numbers  of  native  Irish,  the  northern  chiefs,  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  held  out  till  the  queen's  government 
came  to  terms  with  them  in  lfJO.'l,  recognising  them 
as  Earls  of  Tirone  and  Tirconnell.  In  1608.  these 
noblemen,  having  apprehensions  for  their  personal 
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safety,  qtittod  Ireland  unexpectedly,  and  retired  to 
the  coutinent  Their  withdrawal  enabled  James  L 
to  carry  out  that  project  of  parcelling  out  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  Scottish  and  English  settlers,  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  'Plantation  of  Ulster.' 
The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the  contentions  in 
England  to  rise  in  insurrection  (1641)  and  massacre 
the  Protestants.  It  is  believed  that  nearly  40,000 
fell  victims  to  their  fun'.  The  country  continued  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  overran 
it.  At  the  Revolution,  the  native  Irish  generally 
took  the  part  of  James  II.,  the  English  and  Scotch 
'colonists'  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  the  war  was 
kept  ut>  for  four  years  (1688-1692).  From  this 
time  till  1778,  history  records  little  beyond  the  pass- 
ing of  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1778,  parliament  relaxed  the  stringent  pressure 
of  these  acts;  but  the  widely  spread  disaffection 
which  they  caused  gave  birth  to  numerous  societies, 
resulting  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  till  1800.  On  January  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  L  was  consummated,  and  from  this  period  the 
history  of  the  country  merges  in  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

IRELAND,  Arms  op.  The  insignia  of  Ireland 
have  been  variously  given  by  early  writers.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  what  were  the  arms  of  I.,  found  them 
to  be  three  crowns  in  pale.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  crowns  were  abandoned  at  the  Refor- 
mation, from  an  idea  that  they  might  denote  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  whose  vassal  the 
king  of  England  was,  as  lord  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever, in  a  MS.  in  the  Heralds1  College  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  arms  of  1.  are  blazoned  azure, 
a  harp  or,  stringed  argent ;  and  when  they  were 
for  the  first  time  placed  on  the  royal  shield  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  they  were  "thus  delineated; 
the  crest  is  on  a  wreath  or  and  azure,  a  tower 
(sometimes  triple-towered)  or,  from  the  port,  a 
hart  springing  argent.  Another  crest  is  a  harp 
or.  The  national  nag  of  I.  exhibits  the  harp  in  a 
field  vert.  The  royal  badge  of  L,  as  settled  by 
sign-manual  in  1801,  is  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent, 
and  a  trefoil  vert,  both  ensignod  with  the  imperial 
crown. 

IRELAND,  New.   See  New  Irelaxd. 

IRELAND  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bermudas  (q.  v.). 

IREX/EVs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Christian  writers,  was  an  Asiatic  by 
birth,  but  is  known  in  history  solely  through 
his  connection  with  the  Greco- Gaulish  church  of 
Southern  France,  of  which  he  was  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Polycarp,  through  whom  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  sat  at  the  icet  of  St  John  the 
apostle  and  evangelist.  I.  was  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  Lyon  under  the  Bishop  Pothinus,  upon  whose 
martyrdom,  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  177,  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  same  see,  which 
he  continued  to  govern  for  twenty-five  years.  I. 
is  commoi  ly  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
*«  Lyon  in  the  persecution  under  Scptimius  Severus 
in  202.  flis  principal,  indeed  almost  his  only 
^■erfect,  work  is  that  which  is  commonly  cited 
as  Advrsua  Harrest*  (Against  Heresies).  It  is 
directed  against  the  Gnosticism  of  his  own  age, 
and  is  most  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  doctrinal 
moral  condition  of  that  age.  Most  of  his 
works  also  were  doctrinal,  but  they  are 
i  only  by  description  or  by  fragments.  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  works  of  this  Father  ia  that  I 
of  Erasmus  (Basel,  1626).  They  have  been  several 
m  re-edited,  the  most  prized  edition  being  that  | 


of  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Massuet  (Paris,  1710,  sod 
Venice,  1734). 

IRENE,  a  celebrated  Byzantine  empress,  vm 
born  in  Athens  about  752  a.  i».  Her  beauty  sad 
talent  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Leo 
IV.,  who  married  her,  769  A.  D.  She  is  Inhered  to 
have  poisoned  her  husband,  780  a.  i>..  after  which 
event  she  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  Constantino  VI.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age. 
A  great  worshipper  of  images— in  fact,  this  species 
of  idolatry  had  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband 
caused  her  to  be  banished  from  the  imperial  palace 
— she  quickly  began  to  plot  for  their  restoration, 
and  with  this  purpose  assembled  a  council  of  bishops 
at  Constantinople,  786  A.D.,  which,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  the  troops  of  the  capital.  A  second 
council  held  at  Nice  in  the  following  year  was  mors 
successful,  and  image-worship  was  re-established  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  In  788  A.D.,  her  amy  was 
defeated  in  Calabria  by  Charlemagne,  who  threatened 
the  Byzantine  empire.  In  790  a.d.,  Constaotine 
succeeded  in  taking  the  government  out  of  her 
hands ;  but  seven  years  after,  she  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  soon  died.  Still  she  was  not  free  from 
anxieties.  Her  two  favourites.  Stauracius  and  .Ettas, 
were  constantly  embroiled  with  each  other,  and  ther 
jealousies  only  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  former, 
800  A.  D.  She  now  tried  to  secure  her  possession  of 
the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne,  hot 
the  Frank  emperor  had  apparently  no  relish  for 
a  woman  who  had  committed  so  many  crimes,  and 
the  scheme  proved  abortive.  Two  years  later,  ber 
treasurer,  Nicephorus,  rebelled  against  her,  and 
suddenly  seizing  her  person,  banished  her  to  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  was  forced  to  spin  for  s 
livelihood.  Here  she  died  of  grief,  803  A.D.  L 
was  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ruler ;  but  her  crimes 
were  so  great  and  unnatural,  that  history  can  speak 
of  her  character  as  a  whole  only  in  the  language  of 
reprobation.  The  Greek  Church,  however,  on  account 
of  her  zeal  for  image-worship,  has  placed  her  in  ths 
catalogue  of  its  saints. 

IRIARTEA,  a  genus  of  palms,  all  South  Ameri- 
can, having  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  tinged  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves  with  sou 
The  leaf-stalks  rise  from 
a  sheathing  column.  The 
Pashiuba  or  Piziuba 
Palm  (I.  txorhizu),  com- 
mon in  swamps  and 
marshy  grounds  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon 
district,  is  remarkable 
for  sending  out  roots 
above  ground,  which 
extend  obliquely  down- 
wards, and  often  divide 
into  many  rootlets  just 
before  they  reach  the 
soil ;  the  tree  as  it  grows 
still  producing  new  roots 
from  a  higher  point  than 
before,  whilst  the  older 
and  more  central  ones 
die,  so  that  at  last  a 
lofty  tree  is  supported 
as  on  three  or  four  legs, 
between  which  a  man 
may  walk  erect  with  a 
palm  of  seventy  feet 
high  rising  straight 
above  his  head.  The  outer  wood  is 
as  to  be  used  for  harpoons ;  splits 
perfectly  straight  laths;  is 


very  hard,  to 
ily,  and  mto 
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ceiling  shelve*  ftc.  ;  and  ia  exported  to  North 
Amcria  for  umbrella- sticks. 

IRIDE'^E,  or  IRIDA'CEvE,  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  although  a 
few  are  somewhat  shrubby.  They  have  very  gener- 
ally either  root- stocks  or  cornia.  The  leaves  are 
generally  sword-shaped,  in  two  rows,  and  equitant 
(so  placed  that  one  seems  to  ride  on  the  back  of 
another).  The  perianth  is  6-partite,  coloured,  often 
very  beautiftd,  in  some  regular,  in  others  irregular. 
The  stamens  are  three,  with  anthers  turned  out- 
wards.  The  ovary  ia  inferior;  there  is  one  style, 
with  three  stigmas,  which  are  often  petal-like,  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  fruit 
ia  a  3-celled,  3-valved  ca]>sule.  Almost  600  species 
are  known,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  natives 
of  warm  countries.  They  are  particularly  abundant 
in  South  Africa.  A  few  are  British.  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
and  Crocus  are  familiar  examples  of  the  order. 
Saffron  is  the  principal  economical  product.  Acridity 
is  a  prevailing  characteristic,  and  some  species  are 
medicinal ;  but  the  conns  and  root-stocks  of  some 
are  edible, 

IRTDIUM  (sym.  Ir,  eq.  99,  sp.  gr.  15-93)  ia  one 
of  the  so-called  noble  metals.  It  is  occasionally 
found  native  and  nearly  pure  in  considerable  masses 
among  the  Eralian  ores  of  platinum,  hut  is  usually 
combined  with  osmium  as  an  alloy  in  Hat  Bcales.  it 
ia  a  very  hard,  white,  brittle  metal,  which  may  be 
melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpijte,  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  voltaic  current.  In  its  isolated  form,  it  is 
unacted  upon  by  nny  acid,  or  by  aqua  regia,  but 
as  an  alloy  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  fluid. 

It  forms  three  oxides,  IrO,  lr,0,,and  IrO,,  which 
pass  readily  into  one  another,  and  thus  occasion  the 
various  tints  which  solutions  of  the  salts  of  this 
metal  assume.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  vary- 
ing tints  that  the  name  of  iridium,  derived  from 
Jri*,  the  rainbow,  was  given  to  this  metal.  Three 
sulpirides  and  chlorides,  corresponding  to  the  oxides, 
have  l  -i  t  n  obtained.  This  metal  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time  aa  osmium,  in  1803,  by  Sniithson 
Tcnnant 

I'RIS,  in  Classic  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Thaumua  and  Electra.  She  is  described  (in  1  lomcr) 
as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  later  writers  state  that  she 
was  married  to  Zephyrus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eros.  She  was  employed,  like  Mercury, 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  to  conduct  female 
souls  into  the  shades,  as  he  conducted  those  of  men. 
She  is  frequently  repnsented  on  vases  and  in  bas- 
reliefa  aa  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  with  a  herald's 
staff*  and  a  pitcher  in  her  hands.  There  can  1  no 
doubt  that  this  myth  originated  in  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  rainlww,  which  was  personified 
at  first  as  the  messenger  of  peace  in  nature. 

The  broad  coloured  ring  in  the  eye  is  called  the 
Iris.  See  Eye. — Iris  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Planetoids  (q.  v.),  discovered  in  1847- 

IRIS,  or  FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  IruUtr,  having  the  three  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  reflexed,  the  three  inner 
arched  inwards,  and  three  petal-like  Btigmas  cover- 
ing the  stamens.  The  species  are  numerous,  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  climates.  The  Yellow  I., 
or  Cobs  Flag  (I.  jueudacoru*),  is  a  well-known 
native  of  moist  grounds  in  all  parts  of  Britaiu,  often 
spreading  over  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  and 
conspicuous  even  at  a  distance  by  its  tall  leaves 
xnd  large  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  Stinking 
~.  (/-  fftidissima)  is  very  abundant  in  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  but  does  not  extend  far 
north.  It  has  livid  purple  flowers.  The  leaves  have 
a  very  disagreeable  smelL  The  south  of  Europe 
a  greater  number  of  species,  as  also  does 


North  America.    The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species 
are  beautiful.    Some  of  them  have  received  much 
attention  from  florists,  particularly  /.  xiphium,  some 
times  called  Spanish  L ;  /.  xiphioides,  or  J  n gush  I., 
and  /.  Germanica,  or  Common  L,  all  conn-rooted 


1.  Yellow  Water  Flag 
( Iris  pteudaconu). 


2.  Florentine  Orris 
(Iris  Flore  ntinu). 


species,  and  all  European.  Many  fine  varieties 
have  l>een  produced.  The  Persian  I.  (/.  Persica), 
the  Snakk  s-head  I.  (/.  tufterosa),  and  the  Chalck- 
DONIAN  I.  (/.  Su*iana)  arc  also  much  esteemed.  The 
Persian  I.  is  delightfully  fragrant.  The  roots  of  all 
these  species  are  annually  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Holland.  Many  other  species  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower-gardens. — The  fresh 
root-stocks  of  J.  pttrudacorv*  are  very  acrid,  aa 
are  those  of  many  other  siHjeies.  Those  of  /.  Flor- 
entine I.  pedlida,  and  /.  Grrmanim  are  Orris 
Root  (q.  v.).  Those  of  /.  dictuttonm  are  eaten 
in  Siberia  ;  those  of  /.  edulu  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hojie, 

IRISH  (GAELIC)  LANGUAGE  and  LITER- 
ATURE.  The  Irish  (Gaelic)  is  one  of  the  stUl 
living  Celtic  languages  (see  Celtic  Nations).  The 
alphabet  consists  of  the  following  eighteen  letters  — 
a,  6,  c,  (/,  t,  f,  ;/,  h,  i,  /.  in,  n,  o,  />,  r,  *,  {,  v.  corres- 
]>onding  in  their  formB  with  the  Roman  characters 
of  the  5th  c.  after  Christ  In  Irish,  there  is  no 
indefinite  article  ;  nouns  are  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  anciently  a  neuter  gender  existeiL  The  nomi- 
native and  accusative  arc  the  same  in  form,  as  are 
also  the  dative  and  ablative ;  the  nominative  and 
vocative  feminine,  and  the  genitive  and  vocative 
masculine,  always  have  similar  terminations.  Nouns 
sulnstantivc  have  five,  and  nouns  adjective  four 
declensions.  Verbs  are  active,  jmssive,  regular, 
irregular,  impersonal,  and  defective  ;  their  moods 
are  indicative,  consuetudinal,  j*ast  indicative,  im- 
perative, infinitive,  and  conditional ;  regular  active 
verbs  have  no  subjunctive ;  the  tenses  are  the 
present,  consuetudinal  present,  preterite,  consuetud- 
inal past,  and  future ;  in  the  tenses  of  the  passive 
voice  there  is  no  distinction  of  numlier  or  person. 
Prejiositions  are  rarely  compounded  with  verbs  or 
adjectives,  instead  of  which  the  Irish  use  prejtosi- 
tious  or  adverbs  placed  after  the  verl*.  Adverbial 
phrases  composed  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech 
are  very  numerous  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
Irish.  The  simple  conjunctions  are  few,  but  there 
are  many  conjunctional  phrases.  Interjections  are 
numerous,  and  vary  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
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regular  vrmfication  of  the  Irish  consists  of  four 
distinct    m<«tres,   styled    Oglachas,  Droighneach, 
Briiilingeacht,  aud  Dan  Direach  ;  of  the  hut,  there 
are  five   species,  each   distinguished  by  peculiar  I 
features    There  are  alao  classes  of  popular  poetry  j 
possessing  distinct  linear  and  syllabic  components.  ' 
The  best  authorities  on  the  Irish  language  are ' 
the  Iruh  Grammar,  by  J.  O'Donovan  (1845);  the  1 
Grommatka  Ctllira of  J.  C.  Zeuss  (1856);  and  j 
Iruh  Glow*  (1860 1,  published  by  the  Irish  Archse-  | 
ological  and  Celtic  Society. 

The  ohlest  existing  specimens  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guago  are  to  be  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  glosses  or  intcq>rctations 
affixed  to  Latin  words  in  documents  transcribed 
by  Iruh  ecclesiastics  of  the  8th  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies, now  preserved  in  some  continental  libraries. 
The  principal  ancient  vemactdar  manuscripts  in 
Ireland  are  LealJiar  na  h- U'ulhre,  and  the  Book  of 
Lrinrter  (12th  a);  the  Book*  of  Ballijmole,  Leoan, 
and  Dun  Doighrc,  or  Lmhhar  Breac  (14th  c);  all 
compiled  from  older  writings  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  Ireland  containing  original  matter  in 
the  Irish  language  are  the  Book  <•/  Armagh  (9th 
c.)  and  the  Book  of  Hi/mrut,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  both  ecclesiastical  in  their  contents.  The 
writings  extant  in  the  Gaelic  language  of  Ireland 
consist  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  laws,  bardic 
or  semi-historic  talcs,  historic  tracts,  genealogies, 
historic  poems,  treatises  on  medicine,  translations 
from  foreign  authors,  proverbs,  compilations  of ! 
the  17th  o.,  popular  poetry,  iiolitical  and  satirical 
poems  and  son^s,  composed  by  native  Gaelic 
writers  in  Ireland  within  the  last  century.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  next  in  import- 
ance, after  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  the  Book  of 
Jfi/mmi,  arc  the  metrical  Festologies  of  yEngtis  Cede 
De  (9th  a),  the  Martymlngy  of  Tallaght  (10th  c),  : 
and  that  of  Marian  us  O'Gorman  (12th  a).  In  this 
department  there  are  also  extant  many  lives  of  , 
saints,  monastic  rules,  devotional  and  religious 
poems.  A  large  body  of  old  Irish  jurisprudence,  j 
Known  as  the  Brehon  Law*,  is  preserved  in  maim*  | 
scripts  of  the  14th  and  1.1th  centuries.  Of  the  Irish 
bardic  or  semi-historic  ta'es,  numbers  arc  extant  I 
ranging  in  date  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  century,  j 
The  principal  Irish  historic  tracts  are  those  on  the 
tribute  styled  Horumfui,  the  wars  of  the  Danes  with 
the  Irish,  and  the  wars  of  Thomond.  Copious  gene- 
alogies of  the  principal  native  families  exist  in  various 
manuscripts,  and  from  such  sources  MacFirbis,  a 
learned  Irish  antiquary  of  the  17th  a,  made  an 
elaborate  compilation  known  as  Leahhnr  Gmralach, 
or  the  4  Genealogical  Book,'  now  considered  a  hiidi 
authority.  The  chief  composers  of  poems  on  the 
history  of  Ireland  were  Eochadh  O'Flin  (10th  c), 
Gilla  Caemhain,  and  Flan  of  Monapterboice  (11th 
century).  The  most  important  ancient  Irish  annals 
are  those  of  Tighernach,  of  Ulster,  of  Inisfallen, 
and  of  Connacht. 

The  Irish  manuscripts  on  medicine  contain  original 
treatises  by  native  physicians  of  the  14th  and 
loth   centuries,  with   commentaries  on  the  then  1 
known  medical  authors  of  Europe  and  the  East.  '< 
The  Irish  translations  from  foreign  languages  are 
chiefly  versions  of  medieval  Latin  and  continental  \ 
books— historic,  scientific,  romantic,  and  religious,  j 
Of  original  adages  and  proverbial  sentences,  great  . 
numbers  exist,  of  various  ages.     The   privileges ; 
enjoyed  by  the  Irish  -wets  under  the  clan  system 
enabled  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  elalwrate  metrical  comj>ositions,  many  of 
which  possessed  high  excellence,  and  elicited  the 
praises  of  the  poet  SjH-nser.     During  the  wars 
•gainst  Elizabeth,  the  bards   were  euergetic  in 


stimulating  the  cmefs  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
The  merit  of  the  elegiac  poem  on  the  deaths  of 
the  Earls  of  Timne  and  Tirconnell  by  th»  ir  hard 
Mac  an  Bhaird,  who  accomjianiod  them  in  exile 
(1608  a.d.),  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critical 
Lord  Jeffrey,  who  became  acquainted  with  rt 
through  Mangan's  English  version  in  the  metre  of 
the  original.  Among  the  native  writers  in  Ireland 
after  the  establishment  of  the  English  dominion,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  Dr  Geoffrey  Keating 
compiler  of  a  history  of  Ireland  in  the  Gaelic  lau- 
guage,  and  author  of  religious  treatises  and  poems. 
About  the  same  period,  historical  and  hagiographica] 
compilations  were  made  by  the  O'Clengbs,  th* 
most  imiiortant  of  which  was  that  styled  the  AmmU 
of  the  Kingdom  by  Ott  Four  Maslwa,  ext^ndinj 
from  the  earliest  period  to  1616  A.  r».,  edited  in 
seven  large  volumes  (Dublin,  1848),  with  an  English 
versiuu  and  copious  notes,  by  the  late  Dr  John 
O'Donovan,  the  ablest  of  Irish  scholars.  The 
Gaelic  continued  to  )>e  the  language  of  the  native 
rural  population  of  Ireland  during  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries,  and  many  religious  and  romantic  piece* 
were  com|insed  in  it  for  |K»pular  use.  Differing  fro«n 
the  English  settlers  in  religious  and  political  senti- 
ments, the  native  Irish  found  gratification  in  satiris- 
ing and  ridiculing  them  in  the  Gaelic  language,  in 
which  they  composed  numerous  songs  in  favour  of 
the  Stuarts,  ana  denunciatory  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  ^heir  adherents.  Memliers  of  old  Irish  families 
who  attained  high  distinction  in  military  service 
on  the  continent,  retained  with  pride  the  Gaelic 
tongue ;  it  was  also  commonly  spoken  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  Irish  Brigades  in  France,  and  in 
the  American  array  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Various  attempts  were  made  since  the  nuddl* 
of  the  last  c.  to  print  Gaelic  documents,  but  ths 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  archaic 
forms  having  fallen  into  al>eyance,  such  publication* 
proved  entirely  unsatisfactory,  until  the  subject  was 
taken  up  about  1830  by  government,  during  to* 
progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  From 
this  may  lie  said  to  date  the  true  Irish  school  of 
accurate  historic  and  linguistic  learning,  which  his 
since  produced  many  valuable  volumes,  under  ttia 
sujierintendence  of  the  Antiquarian  section  of  the 
Koval  Irish  Academy  and  the  Iruh  Arehaxdogi.al 
ami  Celtic  Society.  On  the  works  issued  by  tW 
two  bodies,  which  for  many  years  have  includd 
nearly  all  the  most  erudite  scholars  of  lreUnl 
philological  and  historic  students  must  now  dejiend, 
as  other  publications  on  these  subjects  arc,  with 
few  exceptions,  illusory  and  misleading. 

The  Irish,  in  its  modern  forms,  is  still  spoken 
commonly  by  the  rural  classes  and  native  land- 
owners in  Connaught,  Munster,  the  remote  porta  of 
Ulster,  the  south  of  Leinster.  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  The  provincial 
dialects  vary  considerably  in  words,  pronunciation, 
and  idioms. "  The  Irish  emigrants  have  carried  th»ir 
language  across  the  Atlantic,  aud  songs  and  poems 
in  the  Irish  language  and  character  occajrionaU? 
appear  in  American  news]>ai>er8.  Professorships 
of  the  Irish  language  exist  in  Trinity  College, 
Jbiblin  ;  in  the  Queens  Colleges  at  Belfast.  Cork,  and 
Galway ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  College  it 
Maynooth.  The  chief  collections  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts are  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  numbers  are  also  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  sobs 
private  libraries. 

IRISH  MOSS.   See  Carraoken. 

IRISH  SEA,  a  continuation  northward  of  SI 
George's  Channel  (q.  v.),  se|>arate8  the  north  of 
Ireland  from  the  central  districts  of  tin  l-s'Ud 
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Kingdom.  Between  the  coasts  of  Louth  and  Lan- 
caster, the  I.  S.  has  a  width  of  120  miles  ;  its  greatest 
length  between  8t  George's  Channel  on  the  south 
and  the  North  Channel  on  the  north  is  also  about  120 
miles. 

IRITIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  Iris.  See  Eve.  The  cavity  across  which  the 
ins  is  stretched,  and  the  iris  itself,  which  projects 
into  that  cavity,  and  divide*  it  into  an  anterior  and 
a  jKwterior  chamber,  are  lined  or  invested  by  a 
membrane  which  resembles  the  larger  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  such  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
&c  and  consequently  the  inflammation  of  this 
membrane  is  of  the  adhesive  kind  See  Inflam- 
mation. When  it  is  added  that  the  effusion  of 
lymph  may  limit  or  entirely  stop  the  movements  of 
the  iris,  and  may  alter  the  form,  or  even  close  up 
the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease  will  lie  at  once  perceived. 

The  ol/jrctire  symptoms  of  iritis  (those  which  can 
be  observed  by  the  physician)  are :  1.  Redness  of 
the  eye,  arising  from  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic; 
2.  Change  in  the  colour  of  the  iris.  When  lymph 
is  effused  in  the  texture  of  the  iris,  a  gray  or  blue 
eye  is  rendered  yellowish  or  greenish,  while  in  a 
dark  eye  a  reddish  tint  is  produced.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  colour  of  the  iris  also  disap|»ears.  When  the 
inflammation  is  very  violent,  or  has  been  unchecked 
by  remedies,  suppuration  may  take  place.  3.  Irre- 
gularity, and  sometimes  hnmobdity  of  the  pupil 
produced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  back  of  the  iris  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  *uhjtctive  symptoms  (those 
of  which  the  patient  alone  is  conscious)  are  intoler- 
ance of  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye. 

The  causes  of  iritis  are  various.  The  disease 
may  arise  from  actual  injury  in  Burgical  operations 
performed  on  the  eye ;  from  over-exertion,  and 
too  prolonged  continuous  use  of  the  eye  (thus,  it 
is  common  among  needlewomen,  engravers,  and 
watchmakers) ;  or  from  some  constitutional  taint, 
especially  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

The  treatment  of  iritis  varies  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  cause  which  induces  it,  but  the 
great  remedies  are  three.  1.  Blood-lrtting,  for  the 
purtjose  of  moderating  the  febrile  disturbance,  and 
of  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  second  remedy, 
which  is,  2.  Mercury,  which  used  to  be  given  in 
large  doses  (such  as  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  with 
a  little  opium,  every  four  or  six  hours),  but  which 
is  preferably  given  in  small  doses,  such  as  two 
or  three  graius  of  hydrarg.  c  creti,  with  a  little 
hyoscyamus,  two  or  three  times  in  the  tweuty-four 
hours.  This  dose  should  be  lessened  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  begins  to  be  tender,  and  by  that  time  the 
lymph  will  lie  found  to  break  up,  and  leave  the 
pupil  clear.  3.  Belladonna.  The  pupil  should  be 
kept  well  dilated  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
lxdladonna  to  the  skin  round  the  eye,  or,  far  better, 
by  the  instillation  into  the  eye  of  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  atropine,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  of  breaking,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  stretching  and  elongating  any  adhesive  bands 
that  may  be  formed;  and  thus  of  preventing  any 
impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  and  any 
irregularity  of  the  pupil,  after  the  inflammation 
•hail  have  abated. 

IRKU'TSK,  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  that  name,  is  the  resilience  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara,  near  its  confluence  with  the  river  Irkut,  in 
52"  17'  N.,  and  long.  104  26  E.,  and  is  3842 
distant  from  St  Petersburg.  The  town  is 
•bout  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 


enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  though  in  wintet 
the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  mercury.  Th»» 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  but  ill-paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  built  of  timl>er.  Thsr  best 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  govern<*-qeneral, 
the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hall  of  the 
American  Company.  Besides  these,  the  town  con- 
I  tains  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
i  and  some  other  public  institutions.  The  population 
in  1858  was  18,908,  consisting  mostly  of  Russians 
and  Buriats.  I.  was  founded  in  1661  by  a  Cossack 
chief  named  I  wan  Pocha|»of,  and,  owing  to,  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  between  China  and  Russia,  it  soon 
became  the  commercial  centre  of  Siberia,  especially 
for  the  tea-trade.  The  current  of  the  Angara  is  so 
rapid  tha£  the  strongest  frosts  cover  it  but  seldom 
with  ice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  navigable,  nnd  consti- 
tutes the  main  way  for  the  goods  bound  for  Kiachta 
by  means  of  Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  for  those 
coming  from  Eastern  Siberia,  Russian  America,  and 
China  to  Irkutsk.  The  former  are  chiefly  furs  and 
metals ;  the  latter,  tea,  meat,  and  fish  from  Lake 
Baikal.  The  communications  between  I.  and 
Jakutsk,  aud  the  other  northern  towns  of  Siberia,  are 
carried  on  by  the  river  Lena.  The  manufactures 
of  I.  arc  pnrely  local,  and  supply  the  half-nomad 
Buriats  and  Tunguses,  inhabiting  the  adjacent 
country. 

IRKUTSK,  a  government  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
bounded  by  the  government  of  Jenisseisk,  the 
province  of  Jakutsk  and  the  Chinese  Empire, 
occupies  an  area  of  267,555  square  mile*.  The 
soil  is  partly  fertUe,  partly  hilly  and  marshy;  the 
climate  in  general  severe.  The  Baikal  and  Ner- 
chinsk Mountains,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
give  the  country  a  high  alpine  character ;  besides 
these,  the  Satan  range  extends  along  the  southern 
borders,  anil  the  Jaolouovy  or  Apple  range  along 
the  eastern.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lena, 
Shilka,  Agfin ;  the  largest  lake  is  the  Baikal 
(q.  v.).  The  productions  of  the  country  are  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rhnltarb,  hops ;  reindeer, 
sables,  ermines,  foxes,  seals ;  fish — sturgeon,  cod, 
silure;  minerals— gold,  silver,  lead,  jasper,  amethysts, 
to]<azes,  emeralds,  yellow  amber,  rock-salt,  aud 
coaL  The  population  of  the  government  exceeds 
325,000,  ana  consists  of  Buriats,  Tunguses,  and 
Russians.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  to  some  extent  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  As  a  local  industry,  the  manu- 
facturing of  an  excellent  oil  out  of  stone-pine  nuts 
deserves  notice.  The  foreign  commerce  consists  in 
the  trade  with  China,  carried  ou  through  Troitzko- 
Savsk  aud  Kiachta  (q.  v.),  and  has  risen  to  great 
importance  in  recent  times. 

The  government  of  I.  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts— Irkutsk  and  Kirensk— and  the  township  of 
Kiachta.  The  capital  is  Irkutsk ;  the  other  towns 
are  Telma,  with  a  cloth-factory,  Troitzko-Savsk, 
Kiachta,  Kirensk  on  the  Lena,  Nijneudinsk,  and 


IRON  (sym.  Fe  [Lat.  ferrum],  eq.  28,  sp.  gr. 
7'<S44)  occurs  more  abundantly  than  any  other 
metal.  In  its  native  form  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
meteoric  stones  (see  ABrolttes),  and  in  certain 
ores  of  platinum,  and  is  consequently  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  but  the  so-called  iron  ores 
— the  oxides,  sulphides,  Ac— are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  most  important  of  these  ores  are 
mentioned  below. 

Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
method  descril>ed  below,  and  also  by  reducing  the 
peroxide  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas  and  heat,  when 
it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder, 
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or  by  beating  tbe  protochloride  in  a  glass  tube 
through  which  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed. 
In  this  cam?,  pure  iron  is  deposited  as  a  '.listening 
mirror  on  the  glass. 

This  important  metal  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  the  three  heads  of 

1.  Chemistry  of  Iron. — Chemically  pure  iron  is  of 
so  little  general  interest  that  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  on  the  properties  of  this  metal  to  those 
which  are  exhibited  by  bar  or  wrought  iron.  Its 
colour  is  gray  or  bluish-white ;  it  is  hard  and 
lustrous,  takes  a  high  polish,  is  fibrous  in  texture, 
and  when  broken  across,  exhibits  a  ragged  fracture. 
It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion,  but 
before  melting  passes  into  a  soft  pasty  condition, 
in  which  state  two  pieces  of  iron  may,  by  being 
hammered  together,  be  united  or  welded  so  com- 
pletely as  to  form,  to  all  intents  and  puq>oses,  a 
single  portion.  At  a  red  heat,  it  may  l>e  readily 
forged  into  any  shape ;  but  at  ordinary  temj»erature8 
it  possesses  very  little  malleability,  as  compared  with 
gold  and  silver.  In  ductility,  it  stands  very  high, 
beinj;  barely  exceeded  by  gold,  silver,  and  platinum ; 
and  in  tenacity,  it  is  only  exceeded  by  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Its  susceptibility  to  magnetism  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  characteristics.  See  Magnetism. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  burns  readily,  as  may  be 
seen  at  the  forge,  or  (more  strikingly)  when  a  glow- 
ing wire  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  In 
dry  air  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  lustrous 
surface  of  the  metal  remains  unchanged  ;  but  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  the  surface  rapidly  becomes  oxi- 
dised and  covered  with  rust,  which  consists  mainly 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  At  a  red  heat, 
iron  decomposes  water,  and  liberates  hydrogen,  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  iron  to  form  the  black 
or  magnetic  oxide  (Fe,04).  which  occurs  in  minute 
crystals.  Tins  is  ono  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
ol  >t  .lining  hydrogen. 

The  affinities  of  iron  for  most  of  the  non-metallic 
elements  are  very  powerful.  The  chief  of  the  iron 
compounds  are — 

a.  Oxiilrg  of  Iron. — Iron  forms  four  definite  com- 
pounds with  oxygen— viz.  (1),  the  protoxide  (FeO), 
which  is  the  base  of  the  green  or  ferrous  salts  of 
iron ;  (2),  the  sesquhxide  or  peroxide  (Fe,04),  which 
is  the  base  of  the  red  or  ferric  mils;  (3),  the  black  or 
magnetic  oxide  (Fe,04),  which  is  regarded  by  some 
chemists  as  a  compound  of  the  two  preceding  oxides ; 
and  (4).  ferric  ac'ul  (FeO,).  The  protoxide  cannot 
be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form,  but  it  forms  the  base 
of  various  ferrous  salts,  and  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  hydrate  (FeO.HO),  which,  on  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  falls  in  white  flakes. 

The  most  important  protosalts  of  iron,  or  ferrous 
salts,  arc  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  phosphate, 
and  the  silicate. 

Carbonate  of  iron  (FcO.CO,)  exists  naturally  in 
various  minerals,  and  may  be  obtained  artificially  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  protosalt  of  iron  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  when  the  carbonate  falls  in 
white  flakes.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  the  hydrated  peroxide.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(FeO.SO,  +  7HO)  is  obtained  by  the  solution  of 
iron,  or  its  sulphide,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  in 
the  former  ease,  there  is  an  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  latter,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
reactions  in  the  two  oases  are  expressed  by  the 


Fo  +  SOs,HO  =  FeO.SO,  +  H 
FeS  +  SO,. HO  =  FeO,SO,  +  HS. 
On  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained 
in  clear  bluish-green  rhomboidal  crystals,  containing 
■even  atoms  o?  water.    This  salt  is  commercially 
knewn  as  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  and  its  various 


applications  in  technology  are  noticed  in  the  aracla 
\  itkiolh.  Blue  and  Gkeex. 

Phosphate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  s 
solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  with  phosphate  of 
soda,  when  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  iron 
is  thrown  down. 

All  these  salts,  especially  the  cartonate  and  sal- 
phAto,  are  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

Silicate  and  phosphate  of  iron  occur  naturally  in 
several  minerals. 

The  peroxide  of  iron,  termed  also  sesquioxide,  red 
oxide,  or  ferric  oxide,  is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
form  by  igniting  the  protosulphate,  and  is  known  is 
the  arts  under  the  names  ColcoUtar,  Crocus  of  Man, 
or  Rouge,  according  to  the  degree  of  Icvigation  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted.  It  is  employed  for 
polishing  glass,  jewellery,  &c,  and  is  also  used  as  a 
pigment  It  occurs  both  in  the  anhydrous  and  in 
the  hydrated  form  in  various  minerals. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  (2Fc,Oa,3HO)  is  obtained 
by  precipitatiug  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  or 
of  a  feme  salt,  with  an  excess  of  potash,  ammonia, 
or  alkaline  carbonate.  It  falls  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  floccident  precipitate,  which  when  dried 
forms  a  dense  brown  mass.  This  hydrated  j-emxide 
of  iron,  when  freshly  prepared  and  susjtended  in 
water,  is  regarded  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  poison* 
ing  Rust,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  a 
hydrated  |>eroxide,  combined  with  a  little  ammonia 

The  most  imjiortant  of  the  permits  of  iron,  or  ferric 
salts,  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  sulphate,  whose 
formula}  are  FetO,,3SO,  and  FeJ0J,3SO,.5Fet0i 
respectively,  the  nitrate  (FejO^SNO,),  the  phos- 
phate, and  the  silicate.  Of  these,  tbe  neutral 
sulphate,  the  phosphate,  and  the  silicate  occur  in 
various  minerals.  The  nitrate,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  is  a  useful 
medicinal  agent 

The  black  or  magnetic  oxide  and  ferric  acid,  which 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  freo  state,  aud  is  only 
known  as  a  constituent  of  certain  salts,  must  be 
passed  over  without  comment. 

b.  Haloid  salts  of  iron— the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  -  next  require  notice.  There  are  two 
chlorides— viz.,  a  protochloride  (FeCl)  and  a  [>er- 
chloride  or  sesquichloride  (FetCl,).  Tbe  latter 
may  lie  obtained  by  dissolving  jieroxide  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  is  perl) a| is  more  generally  employed 
in  medicine  than  any  other  preparation  of  this  metal 
The  protiodide  is  an  extremely  valuable  therapeutio 
ngent. 

c  There  are  probably  several  sulphides  or  suU 
phurets  of  iron.  Tho  ordinary  sulphide  is  a  proto- 
sulphide  (FeS).  It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
meteoric  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  two  elements  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, or  by  the  precipitation  of  a  protosalt  of  iron 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  exists  in  glistening 
masses,  varying  in  colour  from  a  grayish  yellow  to 
a  reddish  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in 
moist  air  becomes  rapidly  oxidised  into  protosulphate 
of  iron.  With  acids,  it  develops  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  bisulphide  of  iron  (FeS,)  is  the  iron  pijritet 
of  mineralogists,  and  the  mundic  of  commerce. 
Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  used  extensively  in  the 
preparation  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There  are  also  other 
sulphides  of  less  importance. 

The  proto*alts  and  the  permits,  or  the  ferrous  and 
the  ferric  salts,  give  totally  different  reactions  with 
the  ordinary  tests.  The  solutions  of  the  former 
have  a  greenish  colour  and  a  peculiar  metallic  taste, 
while  tbose  of  the  latter  are  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  are  very  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate  with  an  acia  solution 
ol  a  ferrous  salt,  while  it  gives  a  milky  p<<xipitate 
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of  sulphur  with*  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  Potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  white  hydrated 
oxide  from  the  former,  and  a  brown  hydrated 
peroxide  from  the  latter.  Ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium gives  with  ferrous  salts  a  white  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  blue,  while  with  ferric  salts 
it  at  once  produces  a  blue  precipitate,  even  in 
a  very  dilute  solution.  Tincture  of  galls  (tannic 
acid)  produces  no  immediate  change  of  colour  with 
the  ferrous,  but  a  deep  blackish-blue  colour  (ink) 
with  the  ferric  salts.  Sulphocyauide  of  potassium 
produces  no  change  with  the  ferrous,  but  gives  a 
deep  blood-red  tint  with  the  ferric  salts.  Succinate 
and  beuzoate  of  ammonia  produce  no  precipitate  or 
change  of  colour  with  the  former,  while  with  the 
latter,  if  the  solution  is  not  too  acid,  they  throw 
down  pale  reddish-brown  precipitates. 

2.  Manufacture  of  Iron. — The  increasing  use  of 
iron  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Every  day  sees  some  new  application  of  it  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Although  the  most  useful  of  the  metals, 
it  was  not  the  first  known.  The  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  from  its  ores  would  naturally  make 
it  a  later  acquisition  than  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
(q.  v.).  See  also  Bronze,  and  Bronze  Period. 
The  reduction  of  the  ore  known  as  the  black  oxide 
of  iron,  however,  has  been  carried  on  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times. 

In  Europe,  the  rich  specular  and  other  ores  of 
Spain  ami  Elba  were  much  used  during  the  Roman 
period  ;  iu  Greece,  also,  iron  was  known,  though,  as 
among  the  Romans,  its  use  was  subsequent  to  that  of 
bronze.  We  are  informed,  too,  by  the  Roman  his- 
torians that  this  metal  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Britons  for  the  manufacture  of  spears  and  lances. 
The  Romans,  during  their  occupation  of  Britain, 
manufactured  iron  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  cinder-heaps  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  other  places.  The  rude  processes  then  in  use 
left  so  much  iron  in  the  cinders,  that  those  of  Dean 
Forest  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  ore  to  twenty 
furnaces  for  between  200  and  300  years.  In  those 
early  times,  the  iron  ores  were  reduced  in  a  simple 
conical  furnace,  called  an  air-bloomery,  erected  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  blast 
of  wind.  The  furnaces  were  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  supplied  with  an  artificial- blast.  Charcoal  was 
the  only  fuel  used  in  smelting  till  1618,  when 
Lord  Dudley  introduced  coal  for  tliis  purpose ;  but 
the  iron-masters  being  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
change,  Dudley's  improvement  died  with  himself. 
It  was  not  reintroduced  till  Abraham  Derby,  in 
1713,  employed  it  in  his  furnace  at  Coalbrook  Dale. 
But  as  this  method  was  not  properly  understood, 
the  production  of  English  iron  declined  with 
the  change  of  fuel,  till,  in  1740,  it  was  only  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  had  formerly  been.  About  ten 
yean  after  this,  however,  the  introduction  of  coke 
gave  renewed  vigour  to  the  iron -trade,  and  then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  those  great  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  which  have  given  to  the 
history  of  iron  the  interest  of  a  romance.  The 
introduction  of  Watt's  steam-engine  in  1770,  the 
processes  of  puddling  and  rolling  invented  by  Henry 
Cort  in  1784,  and  the  employment  of  the  hot-blast 
by  Ncilson  of  Glasgow  in  1830,  have  each  been  of 
inestimable  service.  So  recently  as  1856,  Mr  Henry 
Bessemer  patented  a  process  (Bee  Bessemer 'a  Pro- 
cess) for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
which  will  probably  ere  long  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvement*  ever  introduced  into 
the  iron  manufacture. 

The  great  supply  of  iron  is  derived  from  its 
numerous  ores,  whiJh  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  globe  ;  the  chief  of  which  are — 1.  Haema- 
tite, specular,  or  red  iron  ore ;  2.  Brown  hematite, 


or  brown  iron  ore ;  3.  Magnetic,  or  black  iron  ore , 
4.  Ironstone,  blackband,  or  clay  iron  ore;  6.  Bog 
iron  ore,  or  phosphate  of  iron. 

The  ore  richest  in  the  metal  is  the  magnetic  (sea 
Magnetism),  or  black  oxide  of  iron.  When  pure,  it 
contains  nothing  but  oxygen  and  iron,  its  chemical 
formula  being  Fe,04,  which  gives  73  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight.  It  occurs  in  dark  heavy  masses  or 
black  crystals,  and  is  found  in  the  older  primary 
rocks.  Sweden  is  famous  for  this  ore,  aud  for  the 
iron  produced  from  it,  which  is  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Danncroora, 
in  that  country,  have  been  constantly  worked  since 
the  15th  century.  Russia,  too,  has  great  iron 
works  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  are  supplied 
with  this  ore.  So,  also,  have  Canada  and  several  of 
the  American  states,  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  &c  Tho  rock  formations  in  which  magnetic 
iron  ore  occurs  contain  no  coal,  hence  it  is  almost 
always  smelted  with  wood-charcoal,  which,  as  it 
contains  no  sulphur,  is  one  great  cause  of  tho 
superiority  of  the  iron  produced  from  it 

The  red  oxide  differs  from  the  last  only  in  con* 
taining  proportionally  a  little  more  oxygen,  its 
formula  being  Fe-0„  that  is  to  say,  70  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
ore,  but  only  two  need  be  referred  to.  The  first 
of  these,  tpecular  iron,  so  called  from  its  bright 
metallic  lustre,  occurs  in  largo  and  beautiful  crys- 
talline masses  in  the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  has 
been  worked  for  more  than  2000  years,  and  is  like- 
wise found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
of  a  steel  gray  colour,  assuming  a  red  tint  in  thin 
fragments  and  when  scratched.  The  other  variety 
is  red  hoematite,  an  ore  whose  origin  is  still  a  curious 
problem,  as  its  deposits  occur  sometimes  in  veins, 
and  sometimes  in  apparently  regular  beds.  Ita 
characteristic  form  is  in  large  kidney-shaped  nodules, 
with  a  tine  radiated  structure.  This  shajie,  however, 
is  only  assumed  in  the  cavities  of  massive  deposits. 
Red  haematite  is  sometimes  called  bloodstone.  It  is 
used  for  polishing  metals,  and  yields  a  blood-red 
powder,  used  as  a  pigment.  This  valuable  iron  ore 
is  found  in  many  countries,  but  pcrhajm  nowhere 
in  greater  abuudance  than  at  Whitehaven  and 
Ulverstone,  in  the  north-west  of  England,  where 
splendid  masses  of  it  occur,  15,  30,  and  even  60  feet 
in  thickness.  These  two  districts  produced,  in  18G1, 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  hromatite. 

Brown  hamatile  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  has  the  same  composition  as  red  haematite, 
except  that  it  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  water. 
It  is  generally  found  massive,  more  rarely  crystalline, 
and  a  variety,  occurring  in  small  rounded  nodules, 
is  called  pea  iron  ore.  When  mixed  with  earth  or 
clay,  it  forms  yellow  ochre  and  brown  umber,  so 
largely  used  as  pigments,  but  the  latter  also  contains 
manganese.  Brown  hsmatite,  though  not  much 
used  in  England,  is  an  important  ore  on  the  con- 
tinent, especially  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Bog  iron  ore  is  A  mixture  of  brown  haematite  and 
phosphate  of  iron,  occurring  in  marshy  districts  of 
recent  formation.  This  ore  is  also  extensively 
smelted  in  France. 

There  is  a  sparry  carbonate  of  iron,  termed 
spathose  iron  ore,  of  considerable  importance  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Prussia,  where 
extensive  deposits  of  it  exist  It  is  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  colour,  very  much  resembles  the  common 
mineral  calc-spar,  and  yields  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  iron.  It  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel. 

Most  of  the  ores  of  iron  already  described  possess, 
either  by  their  bright  metallic  surfaces,  or  the  beauty 
of  their  crystalline  forma,  a  certain  attraction  for 
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the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist.  But  there  remains 
to  be  noticed  a  dull,  blackish  or  clay-coloured 
mineral,  possessing  no  beauty  or  symmetry,  which 
Great  Bntaiu  prizes  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
mineral  treasures :  this  is  the  ironstone  of  the  coal- 
measures,  which  is  variously  named  day  iron  ore, 
day  carbonate  of  iron,  and  blackband.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  clay, 
containing  also  water,  and  in  the  case  of  blackband, 
coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  coal-measures  of  Great  Britain  produce  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  iron  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that,  along  with  the  ore,  are  found  both  the  fuel 
and  the  limestone  that  are  indispensable  for  its 
reduction. 

Alxrat  ten  years  ago,  the  three  great  iron  districts 
of  Britain  were  South  Staffordshire,  South  Wales, 
and  Central  Scotland,  each  producing  nearly  equal 
quantities,  and  together  yielding  about  four-fifths 
of  the  total  produce  of  the  country.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  South  Staffordshire  field  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  its  produce  having  diminished  about  a 
half,  while  that  of  the  South  Wales  and  Scottish 
districts  have  increased,  and  they  are  now  yielding 
nearly  a  million  tons  each.  North  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkslure  are  the  principal  remaining  districts 
yielding  ores  of  this  class,  but  their  total  produce 
is  not  more  than  that  of  South  Staffordshire, 
although  the  iron  of  the  West  Biding  is  the  best  in 
Britain  as  regards  quality. 

There  is  yet  another  great  iron  district,  yielding 
an  ore  belonging  to  a  more  recent  formation  than 
the  carboniferous  beds — namely,  the  lias.  This 
deposit,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  unknown,  is 
already  producing  iron  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  400,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  the  ironstone 
of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  in  the  north-east  of  York- 
shire, which,  from  its  resemblance  to  common  sand- 
stone, passed  unnoticed  till  1847.  About  that  time, 
isolated  blocks  of  it,  fonnd  on  the  sea-coast,  were 
discovered  to  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  On 
further  examination  of  the  district,  these  were 
proved  to  be  detached  pieces  of  a  massive  bed,  no 
less  than  15  feet  thick,  which  could  bo  traced  for 
many  miles  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  vast  deposit  of  iron  ore  will  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  ironstone  seams  of  the 
coal-measures  seldom  exceed  20,  and  are  worked  as 
low  as  8  inches  in  thickness.  Another  mass  of 
ironstone  of  great  thickness,  also  belonging  to  the 
lias  beds,  has  very  recently  been  discovered  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  oolite,  too,  beds  of  brown  iron 
ore  have  been  discovered  in  several  comities,  but 
chiefly  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  lias  beeu 
worked  with  so  much  spirit,  that  from  150,000  to 
200,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  are  now  raised. 

To  those  remarkable  discoveries  may  be  added 
that  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Abercarn,  who,  after  exam- 
ining the  position  of  the  pisolitic  ore  at  the  base  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  Belgium,  searched 
the  corresponding  strata  in  South  Wales,  and  curi- 
ously enough  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
a  precisely  similar  bed  at  Cwm  NoddL  The  same 
gentleman,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  sparry 
carbonates  of  iron  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  soon  after- 
wards noticed  veins  of  a  like  ore  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  Somersetshire.  In  fact,  the  sources  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  already  yielding  a  larger  supply  of  iron  than 
the  total  produce  of  any  other  European  country 
except  France. 

Before  proceeding  to  descril>e  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  we  give  two  analyses  of  British  ores :  the  first 
is  by  Mr  J.  Spiller,  taken  from  a  series  published  in 


the  Mrmoirt  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  second 
is  by  Dr  Murray  Thomson. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these  ores  the 
impurities  are  rather  numerous.  Nevertheless,  tbe 
modes  of  preparing  and  smelting  them  are  some- 
what rude  and  simple,  as  the  low  price  of  iron  uiO 
not  permit  of  its  ores  being  treated  with  the  same 
care  as  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  some  other 
metals. 

Iron  ore  is  still  reduced  in  the  south  of  Europe  by 
the  old  and  imperfect  process  of  the  Catalan  forge, 
not  unlike  a  common  smith's  forge.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  iron  is  largely  smelted,  the  blast  furnace  u 
now  universally  employed,  by  means  of  which  the 
metal  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  crude  or  cast  iron. 
For  the  finer  kinds  of  iron,  charcoal  is  the  fuel 
employed,  because,  unlike  coal  or  coke,  it  contains 
no  sulpburet  of  iron  or  other  injurious  ingrwlienta 
The  Russian  and  Swedish  furnaces  smelt  with  char- 
coal, and  on  this,  as  much  as  on  their  pure  ores, 
depends  the  high  reputation  of  their  iron.  A  sohtiry 
charcoal- furnace  at  Ulverstooe  in  England,  and 
another  at  Lorn  in  Scotland,  are  still  working— the 
only  relics  of  times  past,  when  this  was  the  only 
fuel  employed 

As  a  preliminary  process  to  the  actual  smelting 
in  the  blast-furnace,  clay  and  blackband  ironstones 
are  generally  roasted  This  is  accoropbshed  by 
breaking  the  ore  into  small  pieces,  spreading  it  in 
open  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  mingling  it  more 
or  less  with  small  coal  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  Blackband  commonly  contains  enough  of 
carbonaceous  matter  to  burn  without  the  addition 
of  coal.  The  pile,  which  may  contain  from  one  to 
several  thousand  tons  of  ore.  is  lighted  at  the  wind- 
ward end,  aud  burns  gradually  along,  aided  by 
occasional  fires  in  the  sides,  till  the  whole  heap  hu 
undergone  calcination,  the  time  required  for  this 
purpose  being  generally  about  a  month.  Sometimes 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  performed  in  close  kilns, 
instead  of  open  heaps,  a  mode  by  which  th«  ore  is 
considered  to  be  more  uniformly  roasted,  a.id  with 
considerably  less  fuel.  By  calcination,  cl*r  ino- 
stone  loses  from  25  to  30,  and  blackband  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  its  weight,  the  loss  «nsistm| 
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chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  When  roasted, 
the  ore  contains  about  10  jier  cent,  more  of  iron 
than  it  does  in  its  raw  state ;  and.  moreover,  it  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide  of  iron  and  clay. 
It  is  uow  ready  to  be  smelted. 

The  blast  furnace  is  generally  built  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  massive  square  base. 
Internally,  it  is  either  l>arrel-shai>cd  or  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cone,  like  two  flower- pots  placed  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  inside  requires  to  be  built  of  the 
most  refractory  firebrick.  Tho  external  portion  is 
either  of  common  brick  or  stone,  secured  with  iron 
binders  ;  without  this,  the  groat  heat  would  soon 
displace  the  most  substantial  brickwork.  A  good- 
sized  blast-furnace  measure*  about  3U  feet 


the  base,  and  is  50  or  60  feet  in  height    Three  i 
of  the  base  have  arched  recesses  for  the  pipes 
veying  the  Idast,  and  on  the  fourth  there  is  a  sin 
recess,  in  which  are  the  openings  for  running  off  tho 
metal  and  slag. 

Fig.  I  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  hot  blast-furnace, 
with  the  blowing  engine  and  other  appliances,  which 
is  taken,  with  some  modification,  from  Mr  Fair- 
|  bairn's  work  on  Iron.    It  may  be  well  to  state  here 
:  that  one  engiue  usually  supplies  the  blast  to  several 
,  furnaces.    A  is  the  body  of  furnace ;  B,  the  hearth, 
al>ove  which  are  placed  the  tuyeres,  C ;  D  is  tlie 
tunnel-head,  around  which  there  is  a  gangway,  for 
the  workmen  to  have  access  to  the  feeding-doors 
|  at  R   The  blowing-engine  is  shewn  at  F.   Air  is 
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Fig.  L— Hot  Blast-furnace. 


forced  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  blowing  I 
cylinder,  G,  from  which  it  jvisses  into  the  receiver,  J 
H,  and  thence  along  a  pipe  into  the  heating-oven,  I. 
Here  a  large  surface  of  piin*  is  exposed,  in  arch- 
shaped  rows,  to  the  fire,  which  heats  the  enclosed 
air  to  GOO*  F.  and  upwards — a  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  lead.   At  this  temperature,  it  enters  the  lower 

Cof  the  furnace  bv  means  of  tho  tuyeres.  0. 
n  5000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  discharged 
iato  the  furnace  per  minute 

The  operation  of  smelting  is  thus  performed  :  the 
roasted  ore,  coal,  and  lime  (flux)  are  either  hoisted, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits,  moved  along 
a  platform  or  gangway  to  the  gallery  near  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and  fed  into  it  at  intervals  through 
the  openings  in  the  side.  We  may  here  state  that 
the  furnace  is  kept  continually  burning  except 
when  under  repair.  The  materials  are  of  course 
raised  to  a  very  high  heat  and  gradually  fuse  into 
a  softened  mass.  The  clay  of  the  ironstone  then 
unites  with  the  lime  to  form  a  coarse  glass,  or  slag ; 
the  oxide  of  iron  at  the  same  time  gives  up  its 
oxygeu  to  the  fuel,  and  allows  the  metal  itself  to 
collect  on  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
united  with  about  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  which  it 
takes  from  the  fuel,  forming  the  variety  called  cast 
iron.  Every  twelve,  and  sometimes  every  eight 
hours,  the  metal  is  run  off  from  the  furnace,  uy 
means  of  a  tap-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
into  rows  of  j>arallel  moulds,  called  pigs,  which  are 
fcrncd  in  sand,  hence  the  name  '  pig  iron.'  The 
slag  which  floats  on  the  melted  iron  is  run  off  by 
au  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hearth.   U  the  furnace 


is  working  well,  the  slag  should  be  of  a  light-gray 
colour;  a  dark -brown  or  black  colour  Bbews  that 
too  much  iron  is  passing  into  it 

The  quantity  of  materials  necessary  to  yield  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  may  l>e  taken  roundly  as  follows :  2 
tons  of  calcined  ironstone  ;  2  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
about  8  cwts.  are  required  for  the  blowing-engine 
and  hot-air  pipes;  and  from  12  to  16  cwts.  of 
broken  limestone.  The  weekly  produce  of  a  single 
blast-furnace  varies  extremely — 50,  100,  and  even 
the  enormous  quantity  of  600  tons,  is  now  occa- 
sionally obtained  The  last  amount  however,  can 
only  be  procured  from  haematite  ore. 

There  are  al>out  six  varieties  of  cast  iron,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  describe  three  of  them.  No,  1 
has  a  large  and  clear  grain,  is  of  a  dark -gray  colour, 
and  contains  its  carlwn  for  the  most  part  mechanic- 
ally diffused  through  its  substance.  It  brings  the 
highest  price,  is  very  fusible,  and  therefore  largely 
used  for  castings,  especially  for  those  of  a  tine 
description.  No.  4  has  a  much  closer  grain,  is  of  a 
light  though  dull  gray  colour,  and  contains  its 
cart>on  partly  diffused  through  it  and  ]>artly  in 
chemical  combination.  It  is  generally  employed 
for  conversion  into  malleable  iron.  No.  6  is  ca  Hod 
white  or  silvery  iron,  and  has  all  its  carbon  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  metal  It  is  not  in  much 
request  being  usually  produced  when  the  furnaces 
are  working  badly.  The  qualities  of  tho  inter- 
mediate numliers  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
described ;  thus,  No.  2  is  rather  less  gray,  crystal* 
line,  and  fusible  than  No.  1,  and  so  on. 

The  hot-blast  process  which  has  been  described 
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above,  was  introduced,  in  1830,  by  Mr  James  B. 
Keilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  has  been  productive  of 
very  remarkable  effects  on  the  iron  trade.  The 
whole  invention  consists  in  simply  heating  the  air 
blown  into  the  furnace,  and  yet  the  saving  of  fuel 
by  this  is  aboi  5  one  half,  and  the  production  of  iron, 
since  it  came  into  use,  has  increased  at  least  four- 
fold. The  *  cold  blast'  is  still,  however,  to  a  limited 
extent  employed,  and  produces  the  strongest  iron, 
though  necessarily  at  a  much  higher  cost.  The 
difference  in  quality  appears  to  l>e  caused  by  the 
greater  heat  in  the  case  of  the  hot  blast  facilitating 
the  passage  of  impurities  into  the  iron. 

W  e  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  malleable  or 
wrought  iron.  It  differs  from  cast  iron  in  contain- 
ing no  carbon.  The  great  object  in  the  processes 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable 
iron,  accordingly,  is  to  deprive  the  former  of  its 
carbon.  But  it  is  also  very  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  deleterious  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  generally  present  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  cast  iron.  The  ordinary  processes 
lor  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  are  refining, 
puddling,  tliiiujling  or  hammering,  and  rolling.  The 
refinery  is  shewn  in  section  in  tig.  2.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  hearth,  A,  covered  with  sand  or  loam,  and 
surrounded  with  metal  troughs,  B,  through  which  a 
i  constantly  flowing,  to  keep  the 


Fig.  2.— Refinery. 

■ides  from  melting.  C  are  the  tuyeres  in  connection 
with  the  blowing-engine.  The  cast  iron  is  melted 
with  coke  on  the  hearth,  and  a  blast  of  air  kept 
blowing  over  it,  which  causes  its  carbon  to  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  pass  off  as  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  Oxygen  also  unites  with  silicon  to  form 
silica,  and  with  iron  to  form  the  oxide.  The  silica 
of  the  sand  uniting  with  oxide  of  iron,  produces  a 
slag  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  refined  metal  is  finally 
run  out  in  cakes  on  a  bed  of  cast  iron,  kept  cool 
by  a  stream  of  water.  Being  on'  v  partially  decar- 
bonised by  this  process,  it  is  next  broken  up  for 
the  jmddhng  furnace.  About  10  per  cent,  oi  iron 
is  lost  in  the  refinery. 

Fig.  3  shews  a  puddling  furnace  In  longitudinal 
section.  A  represents  the  hearth ;  F,  the  grate  or 
fireplace  ;  and  C,  the  chimney,  which  has  a  dam|>cr 
at  the  summit,  to  regulate  the  draught.  The  grate 
is  sejiarated  from  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
D,  which  prevents  the  direct  contact  of. the  fuel 
with  the  iron.  In  the  operation  of  puddling,  about 
four  cwts.  of  refined  iron  are  placed  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  heat  raised  till  it  is  melted ;  the  metal  is 
then  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  so  as  feo 
fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air 


is  flowing  over  its  surface.  In  this  way,  the  carhon 
and  other  impurities  are  burned  off,  the  fusibility 
of  the  iron  is  diminished,  and  ultimately  it " 


a  spongy,  granular  mass.  The  whole  charge  of  the 
furnace  is  now  divided  and  formed  into  'balls,' 
weighing  from  80  to  1 10  lbs.  eacK  which  are  then 
raised  to  a  welding  heat,  and  taken  singly  to  be 
shingled. 

Instead  of  being  both  refined  and  puddled,  pig 
iron  is  now  largely  decarbonised  by  means  of  the 
single  process  of  '  boiling.'  By  this  method,  which 
is  very  similar  to  puddling,  gray  pig  iron  is  deprived 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  carbon  in  the  puddling 
furnace.  In  this  way  the  metal  requires  to  l»e  raised 
to  a  higher  heat  and  more  frequently  stirred  than  in 
ordinary  puddling,  so  as  to  expedite  the  escape  of 
the  larger  amount  of  carbon ;  which  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  metal  to  boil  or  bubble  as  the  gases 
become  disengaged.  The  boiling  process  requires 
about  24  cwts.  of  pig  to  produce  a  ton  of  bar  iron, 
while  the  two  processes  of  refining  and  puddling 
require  26  cwts.  or  thereby  for  a  ton  of  similar  bar 
iron.  There  is  therefore  least  loss  when  the  single 
operation  of  boiling  is  adopted,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  it  there  is  more  tear  and  wear  of  the 
furnaces,  and  also  more  manual  labour  required, 

The  process  immediately  following  the  puddling 
or  boiling  is  called  '  shingling,'  and  consists  in  ham- 
mering the  puddled  balls  with  either  the  helve  or 
steam-hammer,  or  in  passing  them  through  a  mpteezer 
till  they  are  sufficiently  consolidated,  ana  the  greater 
part  of  the  cinders  forced  out  Fig.  4  represents  Mr 
Nasmvth's  steam-hammer  (see  Hammkr),  which  is 
now  largely  used  in  shingling  as  well  as  in  heavy 
forgings.  Puddled  balls  which  have  undergone 
shingling  are  called  *l<ih*  or  bloom*.  These  are 
next  passed  through  heavy  rollers  termed  'forge' 
or  '  puddle-bar  rolls,'  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
flat  bar.  For  all  the  better  kinds  of  iron,  the  bars 
thus  treated  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  piled 
together,  reheated  in  a  furnace,  and  again  passed 
through  the  forgo  rolls.  Once  more  the  iron  is 
cut,  piled,  and  neated,  and  then  passed  throoch 
the  'mill-train,'  consisting  of  what  are  termed  the 
'bolting*  or  'rough  rolls,'  and  finally  through  the 
'  finishing  rolls.'  Both  these  sets  of  rolls  in  the  case 
of  plates  and  sheets  arc  plain,  but  in  the  case  of  ban 
are  grooved,  so  as  to  form  them  into  the  required 
shape,  Buch  as  flat,  square,  round,  octagonal,  or 
T-shaped  iron.  Fig.  5  indicates  the 
and  appearance  of  the  ' 
of  a  bar  mill-train. 


rough'  and 'finishing  rolls' 


There  is  still  another  important  variety  of  iron, 
viz.,  Sfeel,  the  manufacture  of  which  remains  to  be 
described.  Steel  is  essentially  iron  containing  from 
4  to  1 4  per  cent  of  carbon.  Remembering  that  cast 
iron  contains  some  fi  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  unini- 
tiated reader  will  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn 
that,  in  this  country  at  least  most  of  tho  *t*t-I  is 
from  malleable  iron,  seeing  that,  at  < 
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of  the  conversion  of  cast  into  wrought  iron,  the 
"  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  steel 


-5>  tr- 


ing  malleable  iron  into  steel  is  called 
See  Blistered  Steel. 

As  blistered  steel  is  full  of 
cavities,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  dense  and  uniform, 
especially  for  the  finer  purposes 
to  which  steel  is  applied.  By 
one  method,  it  is  converted  into 
what  is  called  'shear  steel' 
This  is  done  by  breaking 
the  bars  of  blister  steel  into 
short  lengths,  heating  them  in 
bundles,  and  partially  welding 
with  a  forge-hammer.  The  rod 
so  formed  is  heated  again,  and 
now  brought  under  the  action 
of  the  tilt-hammer — a  heavy 
mass  of  metal  weighing  nearly 
2  cwts.  Here,  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  it  is  formed  into  bars, 
which  are  much  more  compact 
and  malleable  than  blister 
steel,  ami  consequently  better 
fitted  for  edge-  tools  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  this  kind  ia 
called  tilted  steeL  By  another 
method,  viz.,  that  of  melting 
the  blister  steel  in  fireclay 
crucibles,  and  casting  it  into 
ingots,  'Cast  Steel'  (q.  v.)  is 
made.  This  is  tho  best  kind 
of  steel,  being  finely  granular, 
homogeneous,  dense,  and  well 
adapted  for  tho  finest  cutting 
instruments. 

There  are  other  modes  of 
manufacturing  steel,  such  as 
by  the  partial  decarboniaation 
of  cast  iron  on  a  charcoal 
hearth,  a  method  largely  prac- 
tised on  the  continent. 

Be-ssemer's  method  of  pro- 
ducing malleable  iron  directly 
from  crude  pig  iron  is  di-scril>ed 

Process*.   Malleable  iron  i 


Fig.  4.— Steam 

Nevertheless,  onr  manufacturers  have  hitherto 
thought  it  best  to  take  the  whole  of  the  carbon  out 
of  the  cast  iron,  and  then  restore  a  certain  portion 
by  heating  with  charcoaL    This  process  of  convert- 


by  Mr  Bessemer's 
apt  to  be  cellular  and  ur 
defects  which  the  inventor  ha 
had  great  trouble  in  over- 
coming, if  even  now  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  process,  steel 
is  made  by  introducing  into  the 
melted  iron  a  given  quant  ity  of  *]ri-  /  .'<?t#en  (a  peculiar 
kind  of  cast  iron),  containing  a  known  iierceutage 
of  carbon ;  and  so  steel  mav  be  produced  with  any 
required  proportion  of  carbon.  The 


Fig.  6.— Bough  and  Finishing  Rolls. 


dlssol.TS  in  the  iron  like 


h  in  water,  rendering  tunately,  when 
very  liquid.    Unfor-   operated  on  in 


iron  containing  phosphorus  ia 
way,  this  injurious  element  k 
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Dot  separated  in  a  sensible  degree,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  process  of  puddling ;  so  that  only  those  varieties 
of  iron  which  are  free  from  phosphorus,  such  as 
hematite  pigs,  4c,  can  be  advautageotisly  used. 
Short  as  is  the  time  since  Mr  Bessemer  took  out  his 
patent,  his  process  has  been  already  put  into  prac- 
tice on  a  large  scale  in  England,  France, -Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  India. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  properties  of 
each  of  these  three  kind*  of  iron,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied.  Cast  iron,  as  the 
crudest,  cheapest,  and  most  fusible,  is  used  for  the 
heavy  {tortious  of  engineering  work,  such  as  bed- 
plates for  machines,  cylinders,  columus,  eisterns,  low- 
pressure  boilers,  water  and  gas  pipes,  rollers,  girders, 
and  the  like.  A  large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  '  hollow- ware,'  wluch  includes  pots, 
pans,  and  other  cooking-vessels.  For  ornamental 
objects,  again,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used,  because 
here  its  pmi»erty  of  being  readily  cast  into  moulds 
gives  it  a  great  advantage  on  the  score  of  cheapness. 
Thus,  fountains,  statues,  vases,  gates,  balustrades, 
garden-seats,  candelabra,  stoves,  fenders,  and  many 
■mailer  decorated  articles,  even  to  the  minuteness  of 
a  watchguard  and  breastpin,  are  almost  invariably 
made  of  cast  iron. 

Malleable  irou  differs  considerably  in  its  properties 
from  cast  iron.  The  latter  is  practically  incom- 
pressible, but  it  can  lie  comparatively  easily  torn 
asunder.  Malleable  iron,  on  the  contrary,  jMissesses 
great  tenacity ;  it  is,  moreover,  very  malleable  ami 
ductile,  especially  at  a  high  temperature,  so  that  it 
can  be  rolled  into  sheets  as  thin  as  paper,  or  drawn 
into  the  finest  wire.  Further,  it  jtossesses  the  valu- 
able property  of  welding,  that  is,  two  pieces  can  be 
completely  united  together  by  hammering  at  a  white 
heat.  Malleable  iron  is  largely  employed  for  the 
innumerable  variety  of  articles  included  under  the 
general  term  '  hardware,'  such  as  locks,  keys,  hinges, 
bolts,  nails,  screws,  wirework,  and  the  so-called  tin- 
plate,  which  is  merely  sheet  iron  di«j>ed  in  melted 
tin.  It  is  the  mainstay  of  the  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  is  fast  displacing  timber 
as  a  material  for  bridges  and  steam-ships.  A  high 
interest  is  at  the  present  time  attached  to  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  armour-plates  for  war-shins. 
Several  were  shewn  in  the  late  International  Exhi- 
bition (1862)  of  large  size ;  one  of  them  measured 
21  feet  3  inches  long,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  and 
54  inches  thick,  and  weighed  about  13  tons.  The 
possibility  of  rolling  such  great  masses  of  iron  would, 
a  few  years  l»ack,  have  exceeded  l>elicf. 

Steel  possesses  several  valuable  properties  which 
do  not  belong  to  either  cast  or  wrought  iron.  It  is 
harder,  denser,  and  whiter  in  colour.  It  is  also 
more  elastic,  takes  a  higher  polish,  and  rusts  less 
easily.  But  its  most  characteristic  property  consist** 
in  its  admitting  of  being  tempered  at  will  to  any 
degree  of  hardness.  If,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  steel 
be  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  water,  it  is 
made  hard  and  brittle  ;  but  if  it  Vie  again  heated 
and  slowly  cooled,  its  original  softness  is  restored. 
By  gently  reheating  the  steel,  it  will  acquire  a 
gradation  of  tints  indicating  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  beginning  with  pale  straw  colour,  and 
passing  successively  to  full  yellow,  brown,  purple, 
and  finally  to  blue.  The  straw  colour  is  the  result 
of  a  temperature  of  about  440  ,  and  the  blue  of 
about  £70°  F.,  the  former  being  the  hardest,  and  the 
latter  the  softest  tempering. 

The  chief  use  of  steel  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
manufacture  of  files,  edge-tools,  and  cutlery,  for 
which  its  peculiar  properties  render  it  so  admirably 
adapted.  A  large  quantity  is  also  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  needles  and  steel-pens.  But  the 
ttse  of  steel  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  production 


of  these  comparatively  small  articles.  By  means  of 
improved  machinery  and  processes,  steel  is  at  present 
manufactured  on  a  scale  that  was  little  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  so  that  such  objects  as  heM-guns, 
railway-axles,  tires,  l*>iler- plates,  and  the  like  are 
now  being  made  of  this  material.  The  superior 
tensile  strength  of  steel,  which  is  about  double  that 
of  malleable  iron,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  where 
lightness  is  required. 

Perhaps  few  things  illustrate  more  strikiagly 
than  iron  the  great  difference  in  value  that  extBti 
between  the  same  material  according  to  tbe  quality 
and  form  in  which  it  is  sent  into  the  market  Thus, 
the  average  price  of  British  pig-iron  for  ] S61  was 
£3,  2a  jier  ton,  but  some  of  it  of  very  siiptiw 
quality  sold  as  high  as  £9  per  ton.  Malleable  iron 
in  the  form  of  bars  may  be  had,  while  we  write,  as 
low  as  £6  per  ton  ;  Swedish  bars  are  worth  £15  pet 
ton,  and  Lowinoor  bars  (the  finest  English  ironi 
cost  about  £18.  Superior  sheet  iron  sells  atxiut 
£20,  and  fine  wire  for  al»ont  £40  per  ton.  Steel, 
again,  ranges  from,  say,  £30  per  ton  tor  blister  *te«?l 
and  £60  j>er  ton  for 'superior  shear  and  ca.«t  steel 
in  bars  or  rods,  up  to  a  considerably  higher  price 
for  the  tinest  kinds. 

With  reference  to  the  statistics  of  iron,  the  pre- 
sent (1863)  is  a  favourable  time  for  comparing  the 
produce  of  other  countries  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
as  authentic  returns  of  their  yield  for  last  year  hare 
been  prepared  by  several  foreign  government*  for 
the  International  Exhibition.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  has  been  chiefly  made  up  from  tk 
Jury  Reports  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1S6- 
shews  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  principal 
countries  for  1861  :  Great  Britain.  3,712,390  ton*; 
France,  900,000  tons  ;  Prussia,  397,400  tons;  Austria, 
310,077  tons;  Belgium,  319,844  tons;  Russia, 
250,000  (?)  tons  ;  Sweden,  215,000  tons  ;  Spain,  5n,«W 
tons;  Italy,  38,000  tons;  United  States  (1S55|. 
750,000  tons.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia  have  nearly  doubled  their  annual  yield 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  produce  of  the 
British  Islands  is  probably  now  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  countries  put  together. 

3.  Iran  in  its  Physiological  and  Themprutic  Rfia- 
lion*. — Iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood -corpuscles  of  all  vertebrate 
animals  ;  and  according  to  the  beat  authorities,  1 

f»art  by  weight  of  iron  is  found  in  230  parts  of 
dood-corpuscles,  and  the  total  quantity  of  this 
metal  in  the  blood  of  a  man  weighing  140  pounds 
is  altout  38  grains.  It  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
blood  that  communicates  to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid 
their  reddish-brown  colour,  the  iron  being  found  in 
them  as  the  ]>eroxide.  The  ashes  of  the  hair,  of 
birds'  feathers,  of  the  contents  of  eegs,  of  the  gastric 
juice,  of  milk,  and  indeed  of  most  animal  flnids, 
contain  traces  of  this  tnetaL 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  iron  in  the  animal  body, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  present  a*  a  protoxide, 
a  jieroxide,  &c.  It  is  introduced  into  the  system 
with  the  food  and  drink,  and  any  excexs  beyond 
what  is  required  is  discharged  with  the  excrement* 
When  an  insufficient  quantity  is  contained  in  the 
nutriment,  chalybeate  medicines  become  necessary. 
The  iron  that  is  set  free  within  the  system  by  tbs 
constant  disintegration  of  bloo  l-corpuscles  is  carried 
out  of  the  Bystera  jwirtlv  by  the  urine,  partly  by 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly 
ferruginous,  and  probably  is  in  part  eliminated  by 
the  hair.  The  exact  part  which  the  iron  plays  in 
the  body  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  power  which  the  blood -corpuscles  josses*  as 
oxygen  carriers  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  <A 
this  substance. 
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When  from  any  cause  the  blood-corpuscles  are 
reduced  in  numlier,  the  state  known  as  Ancrmia 
(q.  v.)  is  produced,  which  is  accompanied  by  general 
weakness  and  deranged  functions.  In  this  condition 
of  the  system  the  iron  compounds  are  of  incompar- 
ably more  service  than  any  other  remedies.  In 
Chlorosis  (<>v.),  which  is  closely  allied  to  anaemia, 
in  amenorrhcea,  and  in  certain  painful  nervous 
affections,  the  salts  of  iron  are  of  especial  service. 
The  forma  in  which  iron  may  be  prescribed  arc  very 
numerous,  and  vary  considerably  in  their  utility, 
according  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  get 
taken  up  into  the  blood.  ,  Amongst  the  most  gene- 
rally used  ferruginous  medicines  may  be  mentioned 
the  tincture  of  the  aesquichloride,  the  saccharine 
carbonate,  the  comjiounu  iron  mixture  (containing 
the  carbonate),  the  sulphate,  the  potassio-tartrate, 
several  citrates  (esjiecially  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine),  kc.  A  course  of  Chalybeate  Waters  (q.  v.) 
may  often  be  prescrilied  with  great  advantage,  when 
the  patient  cannot  War  the  administration  of  iron  in 
its  on  Unary  medicinal  form 

IRON  BARK  TREE,  a  name  given  in  Australia 
to  certain  Bpecica  of  Eucalyptus  (q.  v.),  and  parti- 
cularly E.  resinifera,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  bark.  These  trees  attain  a  height 
of  80  or  100  feet,  and  a  circumference  near  the 
base  of  20  to  25  feet.  The  timber  is  very  valuable 
for  ship  building,  and  for  other  pnr]>o8ea  in  which 
hardneas  and  durability  are  required.  It  with- 
stands vicissitudes  of  weather  for  a  great  number 
of  years  without  injury,  or  even  underground 
remains  uninjured  for  45  years  or  more.  (Bennett's 
Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia,  1SG0.) 

IRON  CROSS,  a  Prussian  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted,  on  March  10.  1813,  by  Frederick  William 
III.,  and  conferred  for  distinguished  Bervices  in  the 
war  which  was  then  ljeing  carried  on.  The  decora- 
tion ia  an  iron  cross  with  silver  mounting.  The 
grand  cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  was  presented 
exclusively  for  the  gaining  of  a  decisive  battle,  or 
the  capture  or  brave  defence  of  a  fortress. 

IRON  CROWN,  the  crown  of  the  ancient 
Lnngoltardian  kings,  given,  according  to  an  un- 
AUtht  nticated  tradition,  by  Poj»e  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Qiut-n  Theodolinda,  and  preserved  till  lately  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  in  1311,  is  the  first  German  emperor 
who  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  worn  it.  In 
1859,  it  was  removed  by  the  Austrians  to  Mantua, 
and  i»  now  in  Vienna.  The  outer  part  of  the 
crown  consists  of  a  golden  hoop,  with  enamelled 
flowers  and  precious  stones,  in  form  like  an  ancient 
diadem,  within  which  is  a  thin  plate  or  fillet  of 
iron,  which  is  declared  by  a  tradition  long  opjnwed 
by  the  church  at  Milan,  but  adopted  by  the  con- 

Eregat  inn  'dei  sacri  riti'  at  Rome,  to  have  been 
ammered  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross; 
hence  the  crown  is  also  called  if  sacro  chiodo. 
When  Napoleon  I.  was  elected  king  of  Italy  in  1805, 
he  took  tne  relic  from  the  tesoro  of  Monza,  where 
it  had  remained  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and 
crowned  himself  with  it,  disdaining  to  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  founded  an  order  of  knighthood,  taking  its  name 
from  the  iron  crown.  The  reigning  kings  of  Italy 
were  to  be  grandmasters  of  the  order;  and  the 
memlwrs  of  the  order,  at  first  620  in  number,  and 
afterwards  985.  were  either  dignitaries,  commanders, 
or  knights.  The  badge  was  the  iron  crown,  and  in 
the  middle,  the  French  eagle  with  raised  wings. 
Round  the  ring  of  the  crown  was  the  motto,  Dio 
me  la  diede,  guai  a  chi  la  tocca  ('God  gave  it  to 
me,  woe  to  him  who  touches  it') — the  words  used 
by  Napoleon  when  placing  the  crown  on  his  head ; 


and  the  front  exhibited  the  effigy  of  Napoleon.  The 
order— forgotten  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon— waa 
restored  ami  re-m<xlellcd  in  1816  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  L,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  limited  its  members  of 


Iron  Crown  of  Italy. 


the  1st  class  to  20,  of  the  2d  to  30,  and  the  3d  to 
50,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house. 
He  introduced  a  new  decoration  in  place  of  the 
former  one,  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  the  same 
form  with  the  iron  crown,  on  which  is  placed  the 
Austrian  eagle  on  both  sides,  bearing  upon  the 
obverse  a  blue  escutcheon  upon  the  breast,  with  the 
letter  F  (Francis)  in  it;  and  on  the  reverse,  the 
year  1816.  The  knights  of  the  1st  class  have,  in 
addition,  a  silver  star  embroidered  on  the  left 
breast,  with  the  iron  crown  in  its  centre,  and  round 
its  blue  edge  the  words  Avita  et  aucta.  There- 
is  also  a  tricoloured  costume,  consisting  of  a 
yellow  undergarment,  white  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  a  blue  velvet  cap  and  mantle. 

IRON  MASK,  The  Mav  with  thb.  The  story 
of  the  prisoner,  so  called,  confined  in  the  Bastde  and 
other  prisons  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  long 
kept  up  a  romantic  interest  The  first  notice  of 
him  was  given  in  a  work  entitled  M  (moires  Secrets 
j>our  servir  <i  I'Histoire  de  Perse  (Amst  1745 — 1746). 
According  to  this  writer,  ho  was  the  Duke  of 
Vermandois,  a  natural  Bon  of  Louis  XIV.  and  De 
la  Vallifcre,  who,  having  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
his  half-brother,  the  grand  dauphin,  had  to  expiate 
it  with  imprisonment  for  life.  The  assertion  was 
without  foundation,  for  the  Duke  of  Vermandoia 
died  in  camp  in  1683;  but  the  confidence  with 
which  it  was  made  caused  a  deep  sensation,  and 
the  romance  of  Mouhy,  L' Homme  au  Masque  d« 
Fer,  which  immediately  followed  (Hague,  1746), 
was  read  with  all  the  more  avidity  that  it  was 
prohibited.  Voltaire,  in  his  Siide  de  Louis  XIV., 
treats  the  anecdote  historically.  According  to 
him,  the  prisoner  was  young,  ami  of  a  noble  figure. 
In  journeying  from  one  prison  to  another,  he  wore 
a  mask,  and  was  at  last  transferred  to  the  Bastile, 
where  he  waa  treated  with  great  distinction;  and 
so  on. 

In  the  meantime,  an  endless  variety  of  hypotheses 
were  formed  on  the  subject  Some  Dutch  writer* 
asserted  that  the  prisoner  was  a  young  foreign 
nobleman,  the  chain  her  I  am  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  real  father  of  I^ouis  XIV.  Lagrange- Chancel 
attempted  to  prove,  in  V Annie  LitUraire  for  1759, 
that  the  Mask  waa  no  other  than  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  King  of  the  Markets,  as  he  was  called, 
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a  supposition  conclusively  set  aside  by 
Aulairc  in  his  History  of  the  Fronds 

The  first  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  Iron  Mask  was  given  by  the  Jesuit  Griftet,  who 
anted  for  nine  years  as  confessor  in  the  Bostile,  in 
his  Traiti  des  differentes  Sortes  de  Preuvcs  qui 
servent  d  (taHir  la  Vtoritt  dans  VHistoire  (Liege, 
1769).  He  brought  forward  the  MS.  Journal  of 
Dujonca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastile,  according 
to  which  Saint- Mars  arrived,  on  the  18th  September 
1698,  from  the  Isle  de  Sainte-Marguerite,  bringing 
with  him  in  a  litter  a  prisoner  whom  he  had  already 
had  in  custody  at  PigneroL  The  prisoner's  name 
was  not  mentioned,  and  his  face  was  always  kept 
concealed  by  a  mask  of  black  velvet.  The  journal 
mentions  his  death  on  19th  November  1703,  and 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Paul. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  register  of  burials  for  the 
parish  of  St  Paul's,  where  the  prisoner  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Marchiali.  Griffet  himself 
inclines  to  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  Aftmoira 
Secrets. 

After  long  silence,  Voltaire  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Essai  sur  Us  Meurs,  but  he  brought 
forward  nothing  new.  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Dktlonnaire  Philosopfiiqne,  he  related  the  story 
anew,  uuder  the  head  Anna,  corrected  his  crrora  as 
to  time  from  the  journal  of  Dujonca,  and  coucludcd 
with  the  assurance  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  Griffet,  but  chose,  as  a  Frenchman,  to 
be  silent.  An  addition  to  the  article,  api>arcntly 
by  the  editor  of  the  work,  freely  Btates  the  opinion 
that  the  Mask  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  writer  makes  Anne  of  Austria  to  have  had  this 
son  by  a  favourite,  and  being  thus  undeceived  as  to 
her  supposed  barrenness,  to  have  brought  about  a 
meeting  with  her  husband,  and  in  consequence  born 
Louis  XIV.  Louis  is  held  to  have  first  learned  the 
existence  of  this  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
to  have  put  him  in  confinement,  to  guard  against 
any  possible  unpleasant  consequences.  Linguct, 
in  the  Bastille  DevoiUe  ('The  Bastile  Exposed'), 
ascribes  this  paternity  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Saint-Michel  published  a  book  in  1790,  in  which  he 
relates  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  being,  and 
points  to  a  secret  marriage  between  Queen  Anne 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  court  continued  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  took  every  means  to  keep  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  dark.  When  the  Bastile  fell, 
the  prisoner's  room  was  eagerly  searched,  and  also 
the  prison  register;  but  all  inquiry  was  vain. 
The  Abb6  Soulavie,  who  published  Mimoires  de 
Marfchal  Richelieu  (Lond.  and  Par.  1790),  tries  to 
make  out  from  a  document  written  by  the  tutor  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  that  the  Iron  Mask  was 
a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  A  prophecy  had 
announced  disaster  to  the  royal  family  from  a 
double  birth,  and  to  avoid  this,  Louis  XIII.  had 
caused  the  last  born  of  the  twins  to  be  brought  up 
in  secret  Louis  XIV.  learned  of  his  brother's  exist- 
ence only  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  and  that 
brother  having  discovered  his  relation  to  the  king 
by  means  of  a  portrait,  was  subjected  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
almost  universally  prevalent  till  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  also  followed  in  Zschokko's 
German  tragedy,  and  in  Founder's  drama,  founded 
on  the  story. 

fhe  first  conjecture  of  what  seems  the  truth  is 
i«*it&ined  in  a  letter  dated  1770,  written  by  a  Baron 
d'Heiss  to  the  Journal  Encyclopidique,  The  same 
is  repeated  by  Louis  Dutens  in  his  Intercepted 
Correspond  t-nce  (1789),  who  declares  that  there  is 
no  point  of  history  better  established  than  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  minister  | 
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of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  This  minister,  Count 
Matthioli,  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV.  to 
urge  his  master  the  duke  to  deliver  up  to  the 
French,  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  gave  access  to 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Though  largely  bribed  to 
maintain  the  French  interests,  he  began  to  betray 
them;  and  Louis  XIV.,  having  got  conclusive 

f woofs  of  the  treachery,  contrived  to  have  Matthioli 
ured  to  the  French  frontier,  secretly  arrested,  21 
May  1679,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
which  was  his  first  prison.  The  conclusion  of 
D'Heiss  and  Dutens,  that  Matthioli  was  the  Iron 
Mask,  though  acute,  was  only  a  conjecture.  Bat 
the  documents  since  discovered  and  published  by 
M.  Roux-Fazillac  in  his  Recherches  historiqves  ei 
critiques  sur  rHomme  au  Masque  de  Fer  (Par. 
1800),  and  by  M.  Delort  in  his  Histoire  de  rHomme 
an  Masque  de  Fer  (Par.  1S25),  leave  little  doubt  oa 
the  subject  The  reason  why  so  much  pains  wu 
taken  to  preserve  the  secret  seems  to  have  bees 
that  Matthioli  being  a  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  time,  his  seizure  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  it  was  safer  to  be  able  to 
deny  than  to  attempt  to  justify ;  and  the  denial 
once  made,  the  honour  of  the  court  was  involved  in 
upholding  it  See  77*  True  History  of  Ote  Iron 
Mask,  by  A.  Ellis  (Lond.  1826) ;  Quarterly  Review, 
vol  35;  Chambers's  Tracts,  No.  131. 

IRONMONGERY,  a  term  applied  to  the 
manufactures  of  iron  or  hardware  kept  for 
sale  in  shops. 

IRONS,  otherwise  called  Bilboes,  are  shackles 
of  iron  into  which  the  ankles  of  a  prisoner  are  fixed, 
and  which  slide  on  a  long  iron  bar.  Refractory 
sailors  and  soldiers,  who  evince  violent  behaviour, 
and  become  unmanageable,  are  commonly  put  ia 
irons,  several  being  placed  side  by  side  along  the 
samo  bar.  In  cases  of  extreme  violence,  the  wnsts 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  instances  of  this  hitter 
punishment  arc  rare.  The  punishment  of  4  putting 
in  irons '  is  more  common  in  the  navy  than  in  the 
army. 

IRON  WOOD,  a  name  bestowed  in  different 
countries  on  the  timber  of  different  trees,  on  account 
of  its  great  hardness  and  heaviness. — MetroriJerot 
vera  belongs  to  the  natural  order  M yrtaeect,  and  is 
a  native  of  Java  and  other  eastern  islands.  It  has 
ovato-lanccolate,  shortly  stalked,  smooth,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves;  and  axillary,  many-flowered,  stalked 
cymes.  Its  wood  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  for  making  rudders,  auchors,  4a, 
and  is  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quantities 
under  the  name  of  Iron  wood.  The  bark  is  used  in 
Japan  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  and  mucous  dis- 
charges.— Mesua  ferrea,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Gutttferat,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
planted  near  Buddhist  temples  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  flowers,  with  which  the  images  of  Buddha 
are  decorated.  The  flowers  resemble  small  white 
roses,  and  contrast  singularly  with  the  deep  crimson 
buds  and  shoots.  The  timber,  known  as  I.,  is  very 
hard,  as  is  that  of  if.  speciosa,  another  tree  of  the 
same  genus  and  region. — The  wood  of  Tenrii 
undulata,  of  the  order  Diosmacea,  is  called  White 
I.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  It  is  very  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  axles,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.— The  wood  of  (Hm 
laurifolta,  a  species  of  olive,  is  called  Black  L  in  the 
same  country,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  for  furniture. 

IRONY  (Gr.  eironeia,  from  eirdn,  a  dissembler) 
is  the  name  given  to  that  peculiar  style  of  thought 
and  expression  by  which  words  are  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  exactly  opposed  to  their  literal  son*-. 
When  skilfully  used,  irony  i 
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IROQUOIS— IRRIGATION. 


■ad  irresistible  figures  of  rhetoric.  Instances  will 
readily  occur  to  every  reader  of  history  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  recorded 
in  Scripture,  where  Elijah  taunts  the  discomfited 
priests  of  Baal  on  Mount  CanneL  The  great  master 
of  irony  in  ancient  times  was  Socrates,  who,  as  has 
l>een  happily  said,  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
phdosophic  method. 

IROQUOIS.   See  Ikdianr. 

IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS,  a  term  applied  to 
those  room  of  numbers  which  cannot  be  accurately 
expressed  by  a  fiuite  number  of  figu  res.  For  instance, 
v'2  is  an  irrational  number.  If  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  one  foot,  the  circumference  is  an  irrational 
number.  Irrational  numbers  have  been  defined  to 
be  numbers  which  are  incommensurable  with  unity. 
They  arc  also  commonly  termed  Surds. 

IRRAWA'DI  (said  to  mean,  like  Mississippi, 
1  father  of  waters  '),  the  great  river  of  Farther  India, 
U  believed  to  rise  in  Tibet,  near  lat.  28*  N.,  and 
long.  98°  E.,  terminating  in  lat.  16*  20*  N.,  and  long. 
9C  R  Its  course  is  pretty  nearly  due  south,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  1200  miles  in  length.  After 
receiving  the  Ning-thee,  the  Mogonny,  the  Bhamo, 
and  the  Lungtchuen,  it  begins  to  form  its  delta 
sbout  17  N..  which,  between  the  Rangoon  on  the 
east  and  the  Bassein  on  the  west,  comprises  10,(K)0 
square  miles  of  forest  and  pasturage,  curiously 
intersected  by  an  inextricable  network  of  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  stream.  With  regard  to 
facilities  of  communication,  the  L  appears  to  lie 
decidedly  suiwrior  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
being  navigable  even  at  low  water,  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  as  far  as  Ava,  which  is  400  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Bhamo,  which  is 
180  miles  higher  up.  The  I.  successively  traverses 
China,  Burundi,  and  Pegu.  As  the  region  last 
mentioned,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  its  basin,  is 
a  province  of  British  India,  the  I.,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  said  to  l>e  virtually  under  the  control  of  Eng- 
land. In  both  our  Burmese  wars,  it  constituted 
the  line  of  advance  for  our  armies. 

IRREDU'CIBLE  CASE  occurs  in  tho  solution 
of  Cubic  Equations  (q.  v.)  by  Cardan's  method  when 

i! 
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p  is  negative,  and      greater  than 


(abstracting 

from  tho  sign).  These  conditions  render         +  ^f) 

an  imaginary  quantity,  and  thus  Cardan's  formula 
fads  in  its  application.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
the  aid  of  trigonometry. 

IRRELEVANT,  a  terra  used  in  Scotch  law  to 
denote  that  what  is  said  or  put  forward  by  an  oppo- 
nent in  an  action  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  even 
if  it  were  true.  The  corresponding  term,  in  English 
law,  is  that  the  pleading  containing  the  irrelevant 
matter  is  demurrable. 

IRRIGATION  (Lat  watering),  a  method  of  I 
producing  or  increasing  fertility  iu  soils  by  an  arti-  J 
litial  supply  of  water,  or  by  inundating  them  at  ( 
stated  periods.  Irrigation  was  probably  first  resorted 
to  in  countries  where  much  of  the  land  must  other- 
wise have  remained  barren  from  drought,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  extensively  practised  nearly 
2000  years  l>eforc  Christ,  and  where  great  systems  of 
canals  and  artificial  lakes  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
jwse.  Extensive  works,  intended  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  districts,  existed  in  times  of  remote  antiquity 
in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  in  such  of  these 
countries  as  have  not  entirely  lost  their  ancient 
prosiierity,  such  works  still  exist.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  at  leant  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  so  strongly  felt,  that 


the  agriculture  even  of  comparatively  rude  tribe* 
depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Some  plants  also  require  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  irrigation  has  become  general 
where  their  cultivation  prevails.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  rice,  the  principal  grain  of  great 
part  of  Asia.  Irrigation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  but  was 
very  little  practised  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Europe,  irrigation  prevads  chielly  in 
the  south,  where  it  was  extensively  practised  by 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Lombard*;  and  it  is  most  extensively  practiced  in 
Lombardy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  of  the 
south  of  France,  so  that  the  great  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  Po,  Adige,  Tagus,  Douro,  and  other  rivers, 
are  almost  entirely  subjected  to  a  systematic  irri- 
gation, which  prodigiously  increases  their  fertility. 
The  extent  of  irrigated  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po  is  estimated  at  1,600,000  acres,  and  the  increase 
of  rental  thus  caused  at  £830,000. 

Irrigation  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
except  Lombardy,  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produce  ot  grass 
by  converting  tho  land  into  water-meadows.  The 
value  of  it,  even  for  this  one  pur|»ose,  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Poor  heaths  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriant  meadows  by  means 
of  irrigation  alone.  But  in  the  countries  in  which 
irrigation  is  most  extensively  practised,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  crops  depends  on  it 

The  irrigation  of  land  with  the  sewage  water  of 
towns  is,  under  another  name,  the  application  of 
liquid  manure.  In  no  small  degree  the  water  of 
rivers  and  of  springs  depends  on  its  organic  and 
mineral  constituents  for  its  fertilising  projterties, 
so  that  the  application  of  it  is  not  in  principle 
different  from  that  of  liquid  manure ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  abundance  of  water 
itself  is  of  great  importance  for  many  of  the  most 
valuable  plants,  as  the  most  nutritious  sulistancea 
brought  into  contact  with  their  roots  are  of  no  use 
to  them  unless  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  whilst  it  is  an 
additional  recommendation  of  irrigation,  that  the 
supply  of  water  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
many  valuable  plants,  is  destructive  of  some  which 
iu  many  places  naturally  encumber  the  soil,  as 
heath,  broom,  &c.  The  water  which  is  utted  for 
irrigation  should  be  free  from  mud  and  such 
impurities  as  mechanically  clog  the  pores  of  leaves, 
or  cover  up  the  heart*  of  plants,  ana  interfere  with 
their  growth.  Irrigation  is  far  from  being  so  exten- 
sively practised  in  Great  Britain  as  seems  desirable. 
The  extent  of  water-meadows  in  England  is  stated 
to  be  not  more  than  100,000  acres.  They  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  west  and  south  of  England, 
Individual  farms,  irrigated  with  sewage  water,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  in  one  or  two  counties  in 
Wales.  The  most  successful  instance,  however,  of 
sewage  irrigation  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found 
near  Edinburgh,  where  an  extensive  tract  of 
meadows,  lying  between  Portobello  and  Leith,  yield 
a  rent  of  120  to  £40  an  acre ;  the  grass  is  cut  from 
three  to  five  times  a  year,  and  as  much  as  ten  tons 
an  acre  have  been  obtained  at  a  tutting.  See 
Sewaob,  Manure. 

The  method  of  forming  and  laying  out  water* 
meadows  wdl  be  easUy  gathered  from  the  following 
sketch  of  the  different  species  of  irrigation  as 
practised  in  this  country. 

1.  Bed-work  Irrigation. — This  method  can  only 
be  conveniently  applied  to  ground  which  is  nearly 
leveL  It  consists  in  laying  out  the  ground  into* 
sloping  beds  or  ridges,  from  30  to  40  feet  wide* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  having  theii 
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upper  enda  lying  in  a  gentle  slope  from  one  side  to 
tlie  other  of  the  meadow.  Along  the  upper  ends 
of  the  lied*  it  drawn  the  drain  or  conductor,  which 
brinus  the  water  from  the  reservoir  or  river,  as  tho 
case  may  be  ;  and  this  conductor  must  be  tapered 
off  towards  its  further  end,  in  order  that  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  water  may  still  overflow.  From 
this  conductor,  small  drains,  called  fredert,  are  led 
down  along  the  crown  of  each  ridge.  In  the  lowest 
part  of  the  meadow,  a  main-drain,  which  must  be 
made  nearly  as  large  as  the  conductor,  is  cut  across 
the  lower  ends  of  the  Inxis,  and  tho  water,  after 
having  served  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  is  led  into 
it,  by  means  of  small  draius  cut  in  the  furrows. 
The  feeders  should,  like  the  conductor,  taper 
towards  thoir  further  extremity,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and 
of  preserving  a  continual  overflow  along  their  whole 
Vngth.  On  the  contrary,  tho  small  drains  should 
gradually  widen  towards  their  lower  extremity, 
where  they  meet  the  main-drain.  Tho  dimensions 
and  inclination  of  the  conductor  and  feeders  should 
be  so  regulated  to  the  water-supply,  that  the  beds 
can  Ite  wholly  laid  under  water  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  The  expense  of  bed- work  irriga- 
tion ranges  from  £90  to  ±'40  j>er  acre. 

2.  Catch-work  Irrigation  differs  materially  from 
the  former  ;  it  can  be  applied  to  land  whether  level 
or  not,  costs  only  £4  per  acre,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  quite  as  effective.  The  conductor  formed 
as  before  is  led  along  the  highest  side  of  the  field, 
then  with  tho  aid  of  a  level,  a  succession  of  perfectly 
level  gutters  (which,  of  course,  must  be  winding), 
are  drawn  across  the  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  conductor,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  from 
each  other ;  these  are  crossed  by  feeders  running 
from  the  conductor  to  tho  lowest  side  of  the  field, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  checkwork.  Hie  main- 
drain  is  made  as  before,  and  the  feeders,  which 
taper  towards  their  lower  extremity,  serve  for  small 
drains.  This  plan  is  more  effective  than  the  former, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  ;  and  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  a  hillside  as  well  as  to  a  level  field, 
its  application  is  rapidly  extending. 

3.  Subterraneous  Irrigation  is  only  applicable  to 
perfectly  level  fields,  and  consists,  first,  of  ditches 
being  formed  all  round  the  sides.  At  right  angles 
to  these,  drains  or  conduits  are  drawn  across  the 
field  in  parallel  lines.  When  the  land  is  to  be 
irrigated,  water  is  let  into  the  ditches,  and  thence 
to  the  cross-drains,  till  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  to  be  laid  dry,  the 
side-ditches  are  emptied  by  sluices.  Tho  bottom 
of  the  ditches  is  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
cross-drains,  so  that  they  servo  both  as  conductor 
and  main-drain. 

The  first  two  methods  of  irrigation  are  only 
applied  to  pasture-lands,  and  the  third  to  fens 
and  drained  morasses,  which  are  apt  to  become 
parched  in  summer;  the  last  method  would  be 
Tory  valuable  for  land  under  green  crop  in  cases 
of  drought 

The  management  of  water-meadows  requires 
great  skill  and  care,  but  we  can  only  here  mention 
the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  which  are  these : 
the  water,  if  limited  in  quantity,  must  Ins  confined 
to  a  part  which  it  can  effectually  irrigate;  too 
much  water  or  too  rapid  a  flow  tends  to  wash 
away  the  soil ;  the  meadow  may  be  kept  under 
water  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  in  November,  but 
the  time  should  ho  diminished  till  April  or  May, 
when  regular  watering  should  cease ;  after  the  grass 
is  cut  or  eaten  down,  the  water  may  be  let  on 
for  a  few  days ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  between 
the  times  of  watering  the  land  should  be  laid 
perfectly  dry.    Special  precautions  are  necessary  in 


winter,  to  guard  against  any  bad 
from  frost,  Ac. 

IKRITA DIXIT Y  in  Plants,  a  term  employed  to 
designate  phenomena  very  interesting  and  curious, 
but  than  which  none  connected  with  vegetable  life 
are  more  iiujierfectly  understood.  Such  are  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sleep  (q.  t.) 
of  plant* ;  the  motion  of  the  S|>ores  (q.  v.)  of  many 
cryptogamic  plants  by  means  of  cilia;  the  motions 
of  OaciOaJoriut,  DuUomace<x,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
AltjtB  ;  the  successive  approaches  of  the  stamens  'A 
ParnoMta  jxilurtri*  to  the  pistil ;  the  movements  rf 
the  leaves  of  the  Moving  Plant  (q.  v.)  of  India;  aud 
those  caused  by  agitation  or  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  leaves  of  Sensitive  PlanU  (q.  v.),  of  the 
Diontra  or  Venus' s  Fly- trap,  Ac,  in  the  stamens  of 
the  Barlierry,  Schkanthu*,  Ac.,  and  in  the  stigmas 
of  ifimuluA,  Ac  Many  explanations  Live  w»Q 
proposed  of  those  phenomena,  but  none  satisfactory. 
Of  the  existence  of  anything  analogous  to  the  nervous 
system  of  animals,  which  has  been  imagined,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof,  closely  as  some  of  the 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  animal  life  The 
explanations  which  have  been  promised  are  do 
better  than  mere  guesses.    Sec  Mrs^LES. 

I'RRITANCY  (Lat  irritu*,  of  no  effect),  a  term 
in  Scotch  law  to  denote  something  in  the  nature 
of  neglect  or  injury  which   destroys   or  make* 
|  void  an  existing  right ;  in  English  law  it  is  called 
,  Forfeiture.    Thus,  there  is  the  irritancy  of  a  fea- 
!  right  from  nonpayment  of  the  duty  for  two  years. 
!  — Irritant  Clai-sk,  in  a  Scotch  entail,  is  a  clause 
1  which  makes  void  certain  prohibited  acts  of  the 
heir  of  entail,  such  as  selling  the  property. 

IRRITATION  is  the  term  applied  to  any  morhid 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to 
inflammation ;  aud  it  is  often,  but  not  always  a  cause 
of  that  condition. 

In  cases  of  irritation,  remarkable  sympathetic 
symptoms  are  often  observed.  Thus,  irritation  of  a 
calculus  occasions  intense  sickness  aud  vomiting. 
.But  of  all  sources  of  sympathetic  morbid  atToctiuof 
of  this  class,  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  iutestinee 
is  at  once  the  most  commoti  and  the  most  important 
The  ordinary  sick  headache  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  this  sympathetic  affection;  but  in  certain 
morbid  conditions,  and  cstiectally  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  symptoms  may  be  such  as  pretty  closely 
to  resemble  those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  j*ri- 
toneum,  the  heart,  the  pleura,  or  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  It  is  to  Dr  Marshall  Hall  that  the  credit 
is  mainly  due  of  pointing  out  those  cases  in  which 
irritation  so  closely  resembles  inflammation.  He  has 
shewn  that  blood-letting  affords  a  certain  means  of 
diagnosis  in  these  cases.  In  true  inflammation,  .10 
or  40  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  before  there  are 
any  symptoms  of  faintness ;  while  in  irritation,  the 
loss  of  a  very  few  ounces  (nine  or  teu)  of  blood  will 
cause  the  most  decided  syncope. 

IRTI'SH,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Obi  (q.  v.). 

I'RVINR,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
seajwrt,  and  market-town  of  tho  county  of  Avr, 
Scotland,  is  situated  on  ltoth  banks,  but  principally 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irvine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
about  a  mile  altove  the  embouchure  of  the  rivet  to 
tho  Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  II  miles  north  of  Ayr, 
and  29  miles  south-west  of  Glasgow  by  railway. 
The  harbour  has  now  become  so  much  sanded  up, 
as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  about  100  tons  burden. 
T^e  '  Academy*  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Ship- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  book-musliM, 
|  jaconets  and  checks,  are  among  the  branches  of 
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industry-  Formerly,  many  women  were  employed 
in  sewing  muslin*.  In  1861,  6*252  vessels,  of  575,536 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  I.  unites  with 
Ayr,  Campbelton,  Oltan,  and  Inveraray  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliament    Pop  (1861)  7060. 

IRVING,  Washinotox,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can author,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  3,  17S3.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Irving,  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  merchant  before  the 
Revolution.  Washington  I.,  at  the  age  of  16, 
entered  a  law  office  ;  hut  he  profited  largely  by  his 
father's  well-stocked  library,  Chaucer  and  S}*-nser 
being  his  favourite  authors.  New  York,  at  this 
period,  was  a  small  town  of  alwtit  50,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  were  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  having  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  of  which  I.  was  a  curious  observer.  In 
1804,  with  the  excuse  of  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease,  he  visited,  and  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe  ;  returned  to  New  York  in  1807,  ami  con- 
tributed a  series  of  genial  and  humorous  essays  to 
a  periodical  called  Salmagundi.  In  1809,  he  wrote 
A  History  of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  0if  End  of  the  [hitch  Dyiiasly,  by  Diedrick 
Knickerbocker,  a  burlesque  chronicle  written  in  so 
quiet  a  vein  of  humour,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  a  veritable  history. 

Having  no  inclination  for  law,  he  engaged  in 
commerce  with  his  brothers  as  a  silent  partner,  but 
devoted  his  time  to  literature,  anil  in  1813,  edited 
the  Analectic  Magazine,  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  he  visited  England,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  CampW'lL,  whose 
biography  he  had  formerly  written,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Walter  Scott  While  he  was 
enjoying  his  English  visit,  his  commercial  house 
failed,  and  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  the  necessity  of  writing  for  his  bread.  The 
Sketch  book,  portions  of  which  had  appeared  in 
New  York,  was  offered  to  Murray,  and  afterwards 
to  Constable,  but  was  refused  by  both  of  these  cele- 
brated publisher*.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  author  to  publish  it  on  his  own  account, 
Murray,  on  Scott's  recommendation,  took  the 
Sketch-book,  paying  £200  for  the  copyright  which 
he  afterwards  increased  to  .£400.  It  hail  a  charm 
in  its  beauty  and  freshness,  and  was  a  surprise 
as  the  work  of  an  American,  and  was  therefore 
received  with  great  favour.  I.  went  to  Pari*,  and 
in  1822  wrote  Bracehridge  Halt,  and  in  1824  the 
Tales  of  a  Traveller.  He  was  then  invited  by 
Everett,  the  American  ambassador  to  Spain,  to 
accompany  him  to  Madrid,  to  translate  documents 
connected  with  the  life  of  Columbus.  With  these 
materials  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  qf  Columbus  (1828);  Voyages  of  the  Com- 
panion* of  Columbus ,*  The  Conquest  of  Granada; 
Tike  Alhambra  (1832),  a  portion  of  which  was  written 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  ;  Legend* 
qf  the  Conquest  of  Spain  (1835);  and  Mahomet 
and  hi*  Successor*  (1849).  In  1829,  I.  returned  to 
England  as  secretory  to  the  American  legation. 
In  1831,  he  received  the  honorary  decree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford;  and  next  year 
returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  visit  to  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains produced  his  Tour  on  the  Prairie*.  He  also 
contributed  sketches  of  Abbotsford  and  Newntead 
Abbey  to  the  Crayon  Miscellany,  and  from  the 
papers  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  wrote  Astoria  (1837), 
and  the  Adventure*  of  Captain  Bonne rilU ;  also  a 
•eries  of  stories  and  essays  in  the  Knickert-ocker 
Uagazine,  collected  under  the  title  of  Wolfrrt's 
Rooti.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 
In  1846  was  published  his  Lift  of  Goldsmith;  and  bis 


great  work,  the  Life  qf  Washington,  was  |<uDlished 

in  1855 — 1859.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  15  vols, 
reached  a  sale  of  250,000  vols.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Sunnyside,  in  his  own  'Sleepy 
Hollow,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarry- 
town,  with  his  nieces,  where  he  died  suddenly  ol 
disease  of  the  heart,  November  28,  1859.  He  was 
never  married. 

IRVING.  Rkv.  Edward,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Annan.  Dumfriesshire,  August  15,  1792;  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  completing 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  became  assistant 
(in  1819)  to  Dr  Chalmers,  then  a  minister  in 
Glasgow.  His  sermons  did  not  prove  very  popular. 
Chalmers  himself  was  not  satisfied.  In  1822,  I. 
received  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  which  he  accepted.  His  success 
as  a  preacher  in  the  uictro|to]u  was  such  as  was 
never  witnessed  U  fore  or  since.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  world  of  fashion  got  tired  of  I. ;  but 
it  was  not  till  his  more  striking  singularities  of 
opinion  were  developed  that  fashion  finally  deserted 
him.  At  the  close  of  1 S25,  he  began  to  announce 
his  convictions  iu  regard  to  the  second  personal 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  he  had  become  a 
firm  believer,  and  which  he  declare* I  to  be  near  at 
hand.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  translation  of  a 
S]tatii*h  work.  The  Coining  of  the  Messiah  in  Majesty 
and  Glory,  by  Juan  Josafal  Ben  Ezra,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  but  was, 
iu  reality,  the  oonip*itiou  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
I.'s  introductory  preface  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  literary  performances.     In  1828, 


appeared  his  HomUie*  on  the  Sacrament*.  H«> 
began  to  elaborate  his  views  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  asserting  with  great  emphasis  the  doctrine 
of  his  oneness  with  us  in  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity.  The  language  which  he  held  on  this 
subject  drew  uj»on  him  the  accusation  of  heresy ; 
he  was  charged  witli  maintaining  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ's  nature,  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  the 
alarm  thus  created.  He  was  now  deep  in  the 
study  of  the  prophecies  ;  and  when  the  new* 
came  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1830,  of 
certain  extraordinary  manifestations  of  prophetic 
power  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (see  Irvinmt.x).  L 
was  prepared  to  believe  them.  Harassed,  worn, 
baffled  in  his  most  sacred  desires  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  great  Itahylon  in  which  he  dwelt, 
branded  by  the  religious  public,  ami  satirised  by 
the  press,  the  great  preacher,  who  strove  above  all 
things  to  Ikj  faithful  to  what  seemed  to  him  the 
truth  of  God,  gras|ied  at  the  new  wonder  with  a  jkis- 
sionate  earnestness.  Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 
I.  was  arraigned  Iwfore  the  presbytery  of  Ixmdon 
in  1830,  and  convicted  of  heresy ;  ejected  from  his 
new  church  iu  Regent's  Square  in  1832;  and  finally 
dc'iosed  in  1833,  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  which 
had  licensed  him.  His  defence  of  himself  on  this 
last  occasion  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  and 
sublime  efforts  of  oratory.  The  majority  of  hii 
congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a  new 
form  of  Christianity  was  developed,  commonly 
known  as  Irvingimn,  though  I.  had  really  very 
littlo  to  do  with  its  development  Shortly  after, 
his  health  failed,  and  in  olicdicnce.  as  he  believe*!, 
to  the  Spirit  of  G<>d,  he  went  down  to  Scotland, 
where  be  sank  a  victim  to  consumption.  He  died 
at  Glasgow,  DccemlnT  8.  1834,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  age. — See  Carlyle's  Mitctllanentis  Essays,  and 
Mrs  Olipliant's  Life  of  Edward  Irvnng  (London, 
1862). 

IRVINGITES,  the  common  but  improper  desig- 
nation of  a  body  of  Christians  who  call  tnemselvea 
collectively  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Church.  Their 
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existence  as  a  distinct  sect  da**a  from  about  32  yean 
ago.  In  the  winter  of  1829—1830,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  (q.  v.),  then  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Regent  bquare,  London,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  spiritual  gifts,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  '  extra- 
ordinary '  or  '  miraculous,'  were  not  meant  to  be 
confined  to  the  primitive  church,  but  to  be  con- 


tire  pare  a  people  for  Chrirt  when  be 
Lingdotn.  A 


to  thoroughly 

very  special  feature  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrch  is  its  extensive  and 
elaborate  symbolism.  In  regard  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  it  appears  to  entertain 
very  much  the  same  view  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ban  established 


tinned  through  the  whole  .period  of  the  present  itself  in  England,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Prussia, 


France,  and  Switzerland,  but  the  congregataocj  are 
not  numerous. 

ISAAC  ('he  will  laugh'),  a  Hebrew  patriarch 
and  pastoral  chief,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  and  half-brother  of  IshmaeL  His  birth 
happened  when  both  his  parents  were  advanced  in 
age.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
are  well  known.  He  died  at  Hebron,  aged  180  Tears, 
leaving  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau.— I.  s  character 
has  always  been  very  differently  interpreted.  What 
has  been  called  by  some  bis  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, simple  pastoral  piety,  others  have  termed 
weakness  and  want  of  character.  His  (for  the  most 
part)  blameless  ways,  however,  call  forth  our  love 
and  esteem.  The  Midrash  ascribes  to  him,  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  xxiv.  63,  the  institution  of  the 
afternoon  prayer. 

ISAAC  I.,  CoMKEsrs,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  the  first  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni 
who  attained  to  that  dignity,  ilia  father  Manuel, 
liis  brother  John,  and  himself  were  employed  in 


i|ie. 

was  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  briefly  as  follows : 

There  are,  as  in  the  apostolic  times,  four 
ministries:  1st,  that  of  'Apostle;'  2d,  that  of 
Tnjphet;'  3d,  that  of  'Evangelist;'  and  4tb,  that 
of  'Pastor'  or  'Angel.'  The  a{tostlea  are  invested 
with  spiritual  prerogatives  ;  they  alone  can  convey 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  to 
them  the  mysteries  of  God  arc  revealed  and  un- 
folded to  the  church,  so  that  they  may  be  described 
as  sacred  'mediums'  of  communication  between 
Heaven  and  earth.  Nothing  that  transpires  in  any 
church  in  the  way  of  '  prophetic  utterance '  can 
be  authoritatively  or  infallibly  explained  save  by 
them  ;  and  the  various  'angels  of  the  churches'  are 
bound  to  bring  all  such  utterances  under  their 
cognizance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rightly 
interpreted.  The  function  of  the  '  prophet  has 
been  already  indicated.  The  work  of  an  'evangelist' 
maiuly  consists  in  endeavouring  to  'bring  in'  those 
who  are  without ;  while  the  '  angel '  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  corresponds  with  the  pastor  or 
teacher  of  other  Christian  denominations.  The 
ministers  of  each  congregation  comprise  an  angel 
with  six  ruling  presbyters  ;  various  assistant  minis- 
ter*, deacons  and  deaconesses  {  evangelists,  aud  those 
who  may  have  prophetic  or  other  gift*.  This 
inim-try  is  sup]K>rted  by  tithes,  the  jieople  giving  a 
tenth  of  their  iucome  for  the  support  of  the  priest- 
hood. Church  affairs  are  managed  by  a  council  of 
ministers  of  all  classes,  whose  selection  and  arrange- 
ment are  conceived  to  have  l>een  foreshadowed  in 
the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 

The  Catholic  AjKjstolic  Church  does  not  differ 
from  other  Christian  bodies  in  regard  to  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  it  only  accepts, 
in  what  it  considers  to  be  a  fuller  aud  more  real  sense, 
the  phenomena  of  Christian  life.  It  Itelievea  that  the 
wonder,  mystery,  and  miracle  of  the  ajHwtolic  times 
were  not  accidental,  but  are  essential  to  the  divinely 
instituted  church  of  God,  and  its  main  function  in 


dispensation.  About  the  same  time,  as  if  to  confirm 
the  views  of  the  great  preacher,  there  (X'curred  at 
Port-Glasgow,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  certain 
strange  jihenomena.  It  was  alleged  that  miraculous 
arts  of  healing  had  happened,  and  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  had  reappeared.  After  what  seemed  to  be 
a  sufficient  investigation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  Mr  Irving's  church,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  manifestations  were  genuine  Similar 
manifestations  shortly  after  occurred  in  his  own 
church,  which  were  also  pronounced  to  be  genuine. 
They  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  speaking 
in  tongues,  and  2*1,  prophesying.  As  the. former 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  language  with  which 
men  were  conversant,  it  was  believed  to  be  strictly 
an  '  unknown  tongue,'  the  Holy  Ghost  '  using  the 
tongue  of  man  in  a  manner  which  neither  his  own 
intellect  could  dictate,  nor  that  of  any  other  man 
comprehend.'  The  latter,  '  prophesying,'  consisted 
chiefly  of  '  exhortations  to  holiness,  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  openings  of  prophecy,  and  explanations 
of  symbols.'    After  some  time,  Irving  was  deposed  , 

from  his  office  for  heresy  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  j  J"^1"5^  ClV^  caPac,t,e8f  \  Ba,U  l\- 

but  meanwhUe  the  religious  opinions  with  which  (9'0-Ul2o>;  but  during  the  reign  of  the  latter t 
his  name  is  associated  had  been  assuming  a  more  i  >«becJ«  and  tyrannical  successors,  in  whose  eye. 
definite  and  ecclesiastical  shape.    The  final  result  lfc  was  criminal  for  any  one  to  excel  m  wisdom 

and  ability,  L  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger. 
Such,  however,  was  his  prudence,  and  the  aifi action 
of  the  people  for  him,  that  the  emperors  unwill- 
ingly suffered  him  to  live  unmolested  ;  and  on 
the  deposition  of  Michael  VI.  (1056—1057),  L  was 
elevated  to  the  vacant  throne  On  his  accession, 
he  found  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  what  was  by 
this  time  their  normal  condition  ;  rebellion  within, 
aggression  without,  and  the  treasury  exhausted. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  great 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  in  order  still  further  to  lighten  the  taxes  on 
the  people,  called  ujion  the  clergy  to  contribute 
their  share.  But  the  clergy,  then  as  now,  refused 
to  endure  the  imposition  of  any  such  burdens, 
aud  the  patriarch  Michael  is  reported  to  have  even 
threatened  him  with  dejmsition.  Rut  death  d  eh  vend 
I.  of  this  formidable  opponent,  and  the  clergy  were 
compelled  to  submit  In  1059,  he  repelled  the  Hun- 
garians, who  had  encroached  upon  his  possession! 
in  the  north-west;  but  soon  afterwards,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  subjects,  he  was  attacked  by  s 
violent  fever,  and  believing  his  dissolution  apjn-oach- 
ing,  appointed  his  famous  genera),  Omstantine 
Ducas,  as  his  successor.  He,  however,  recovered 
from  his  illness,  but  resigning  the  crown,  retired  to 
a  conveut,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  and  died  in  1061.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  emperors  of  the  East,  and  to  great 
learning,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  united  an  adminis- 
trative ability  and  energy,  that  would,  had  his  reign 
been  of  longer  duration,  have  gone  far  to  regenerate 
the  effete  Byzantine  empire.  Nor  was  lie  deficient 
in  literary  attainments.  We  still  |K>8sess  by  him 
Scholia — hitherto  unedited— on  Homer,  his  favourite* 
author ;  further,  a  work.  Characteristic*,  soil.,  of  the 
Greek  and  Trojan  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  Iliad; 
and  finally,  a  treatise  On  the  Work*  of  Homer. 

ISABELLA  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  bore  oa 
23d  April  1451,  was  the  daughter  of  John  II 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  in  1469 
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V.,  lurnamed  1  the  Catholic,'  king  of !  are :  1.  That  the  subject-matter  of  these  burden* 
On  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  j  relates  to  what  happened  long  after  L'i  death,  100 
in  1481,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile  and  j  years  at  least,  viz.,  the  redemption  of  the  Jews 
Leon,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  elder  sister  Joanna,  from  captivity,  consequent  upon  the  overthrow 
She  had  won  the  support  of  great  part  of  the  I  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Medo-Persian 


states  of  the  kingdom  during  her  brother's  life,  and 
the  victorious  anna  of  her  husband  compelled  the 
consent  of  the  rest  (see  Ferdinand).  L  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  talent,  and  pos- 
sessed no  inconsiderable  beauty  and  much  winning 
although  proud,  ambitious,  and  deficient  in 
true  womanly  gentleness.  She 
Y%~\  V  was  a,Wivy8  present  in  meetings 

ilfclF  j  I  I  of  council,  and  insisted  on  the 
use  of  her  name  along  with  that 
of  Ferdinand  in  all  public  docu- 
ments. She  died  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  on  20th  November  1504, 
after  having  exacted  from  her 
husband,  of  whom  she  was 
always  jealous,  a  promise,  con- 
firmed by  oath,  never  to  marry 
again. 

ISABELLA  THE  CATHO- 
LIC, Order  of,  a  Spanish  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  on  the  24th  March 
1815,  as  a  reward  of  loyalty,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Spanish  America.  At 

Iiresent,  it  is  conferred  for  all 
tinds  of  merit.     The  sovereign 
is  the  head  of  the  order,  which 


OnU  r  of  Isabella 

the  Catholic. 


army.  2.  That  the  writer  sjKiaks  of  the  exUe  as 
something  present,  and  of  the  desolation  of  Judah 
as  a  thing  that  had  already  taken  place,  3.  That 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge exhibited  of  his  career.  4.  That  an  extra- 
ordinarily minute  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
and  habits  nf  the  exiles  is  shewn.  5.  That  the 
sentiments  are  far  more  spiritual  6.  That  the  style 
is  totally  different,  being  more  smooth,  flowing, 
rhetorical,  and  clear.  To  these  objections,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Havernick,  KeiL  Henderson,  Jahn,  Moller, 
Alexander,  and  others  have  replied  more  or  less 
satisfactorily.  Their  principal  argument  is  the  pre- 
dictive character  of  prophecy.  In  these  prophecies, 
we  have  the  first  distinct  and  vivid  announcements 
of  a  Messianic  deliverer  (whence  I.  has  been  called 
the  'Evangelical  prophet').  As,  however,  they  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  last  27  chapters  (the  supposed 
work  of  a  Deutero- Isaiah),  it  has  been  made  a 
question,  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  prophecy 
in  the  usual  seuse,  whether  the  4  deliverer,'  who 
redeems  the  people  by  his  own  sufferings,  is  a 
literal  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  or  only  a  personification  of  the  sanguine 
hope  of  deliverance  that  animates  his  patriotic  and 
religious  souL 

The  style  of  L  possesses  an  astonishing  richness 
and  variety.    It  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur, 


ef  Grand  Crosses,  Commanders,  and  Knights. 

ISAI'AH  (Heb.  Yeshaynhu,  'Salvation  of  God'), 
the  most  sublime  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  was  the 
son  of  one  Anioz.  He  uttered  his  oracles  in  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah  Regarding  his  outward  life,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  was  married, 
and  had  three  sons,  given  him,  he  says,  '  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel.'  The  period  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  a  rabbinical 
legend,  apparently  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xL  37).  (Sanh.  103  6,  Ac), 
be  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  King  Manasseh, 
who  abhorred  his  oracles  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  x.  31). 
If  this  statement  is  well  founded,  L  must  have 
been  nearly  100  years  old  when  he  was  thus 
barbarously  murdered— The  prophecies  of  L, 
viewed  in  their  literary  aspect,  do  not  exhibit 
a  continuous  unity  of  design;  they  consist,  of  a 
series  of  'visions*  beheld  at  different  times,  and 
arranged  neither  exactly  in  chronological  nor  mate- 
rial order.  The  compiler  or  editor  of  the  whole 
is  believed  by  many  not  to  l>e  I.  himself.  Verse 
38th  of  chap,  xxxviu  is  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  scholars  of  note  as  conclusive  proof  of  a  later 
hand.  The  grand  controversy,  however,  is  not  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  these  prophecies,  but 
concerning  their  authorship.  Did  they  all  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  ]>en»on,  or  are  different 
authors  discernible  ?  Orthodox  critics  maintain  the 
unity  of  authorship,  and  assert  that  L,  if  he  did  not 
edit,  certainly  wrote  the  whole  66  chapters.  The 
first  who  doubted  this  was  the  German  scholar 
Koppe  (1779 — 1781),  who  suspected  that  the  last 
27  chapters  (40 — 66)  were  the  work  of  a  Liter 
band.  He  was  followed  by  Doderlein,  Eichhoru, 
and  Justi,  and  the  same  view  has  been  substan- 
tially adopted  by  Paulus,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette, 


is  divided  into  the  three  classes  a?d  m?J* into       "ll***  »**ho*    ?Wald'  a  n!a8ter 

of  aesthetic  as   well  as  of  philologic  criticism, 

attributes  to  him  'the  most  profound  prophetic 
excitement  and  the  purest  sentiment,  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  practical  activity  amidst 
all  perplexities  and  changes  of  outward  life,  and 
that  facility  and  beauty  in  representing  thought 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet.  .... 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  mauner  of  expression, 
L  uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  kingly  prophet ' 
(Prop/iff rn  df«  Alien  liundea,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c). 
Amoug  the  chief  commentators  on  I.  are  Jerome, 
Aben-Ezra,  Abarband,  Vitriuga,  Lowth,  Hender- 
son, Calmet,  Hitzig,  Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  Alexander. 

I'SAR,  or  1SER,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  the  north  of  Innsbruck,  and,  entering 
Bavaria,  flows  generally  in  a  north  and  north-east 
direction,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Deggcndorf, 
after  a  course  of  alnnit  ISO  miles.  Munich  and 
Landshut  are  situated  upon  its  banks.  In  the  first 
part  of  its  course,  it  is  an  iinjwtuous  mountain 
torrent;  and  even  after  it  leaves  the  Alps,  it  has 
many  rapids  and  islands,  but  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  Much  wood  is  ( 
floated  down  the  L  from  the  mountains. 

I'SCHI  A  (the  ancient  AKnar'w),  an  island  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  that  of  Gaeta.  It 
is  about  24  square  miles  in  extent,  and  han  a 
population  of  25,1X10  inhabitants.    I.  is  a  favourite 

[dace  of  summer  resort,  ami  is  noted  for  the  cxcel- 
ence  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  numerous  springs, 
the  great  richness  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  flavour 
of  its  fruits  and  wines,  and  the  enchanting  character 
of  its  scenery.  Its  highest  point  is  the  volcanic 
Monte  Epomeo,  2574  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the 
sea,  of  which  the  eruptions  have  Wen  numerous 
and  disastrous;  that  of  1302  was  of  two  months' 
duration,  and  occasioned  a  serious  loss  of  life  and 


Gesenius,  Hitzig,"  Knobel,  Umhreit,  and  EwahL  ;  projwrty.  The  Lake  of  Ischia  apjiears  to  occupy  an 
The  chief  arguments  against  the  Isaiah-authorship  I  extinct  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  abounds  in  fish. 
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I'SOHL,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Austria,  sur- '     I'SHMAEL  (Heb.  YUhmad,  'God  will  hear'). 


rounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  is  finely  situated 
on  the  river  Traun,  amid  magnificent  Alpine  scenery, 
28  miles  east-south-east  of  SaUburg.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  called  the  Salzkammergut 
<q.  v.).  The  situation  of  1..  and  the  salt  baths  which 
were  established  hero  in  1*22,  have  attracted  to  it 


the  first-born  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
handmaid  of  his  wife  Sarah.  His  character  is  found 
foretold  before  his  birth  by  an  angel,  who  met 
Hagar  sitting  by  a  well  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
way  to  Shur,  whither  Bbe  had  tied  to  avoid  the  harsh 
treatment  of  her  mistress  :  '  And  ho  will  be  a  wild 


vast  numWr*  of  visitors.  The  emperor  and  many  of  [literally, '  a  wild  ass-*]  man ;  his  hand  against  every 
•1,A    A  ..„»_....  k- i...:u   .-;ii--  i   i  i  ....   ..'     i.„...i  ..  ;.,„i  k;.„  .  I  k. 


the  Austrian  nobility  have  built  villas  here,  and 
the  town  has  also  acquired  celebrity  from  having 
bven  the  scene  of  various  diplomatic  conferences. 
Pop.  3000. 

ISEO,  Lake,  or  LACUS  SEVIXUS.  a  lake  of 
.Northern  Italy,  situated  l>etwcen  the  nrovinces  of 
Bergamo  and  Brescia.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  20  miles ;  its  average 
breadth,  6  miles;  and  its  greatest  depth,  9*4  feet. 
On  its  banks  is  situated  the  town  of  Iseo.  The 
lake  is  fed  by  the  rivers  Oglio  and  Borlazzo.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  highly  interesting,  broken 
into  picturesque  heights,  and  studded  with  fine 
villas,  vineyards,  and  olive-gardens. 

ISERE,  a  river  of  the  south-cast  of  France,  rises 
in  Savoy,  at  the  Western  base  of  Mount  lseran, 
flows  in  a  general  south-west  direction  through 
Savoy,  and  through  tho  departments  of  Isere  and 
Drome,  and  joins  the  lthone  8  miles  above  Valence. 
Its  entire  length  is  nUiut  190  miles,  for  the  last  50 
of  which  it  is  navigable,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
as  its  channel  is  interrupted  by  shoals  and  islands. 

ISKRE,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  and  W.  l.y  the  river 
Rhone,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  Savoiv, 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E  by  those  of  Drome  and 
Haute8-Alj.es.  Area,  2.078,799  acres,  of  which 
nearly  a  half  is  in  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  in  wood. 
Pop.  (1862)  577,748.  The  Btirface  is  level  in  the 
north-west,  but  becomes  mouutainous  as  one  pro- 
ceed* south,  where  the  scenery  is  very  imposing. 
Mount  Olau,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  is  12.664 
feet  high.  The  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Rhone,  are 
the  Isere,  from  which  the  department  derives  its 
name,  und  its  affluents  the  brae  and  Roimuiche. 
The  department  of  I.  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
France  in  mineral  productions.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal  are  worked,  and  gold  and  silver 
occur.  The  vine  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  valleys ; 
5,324,000  gallons  are  said  to  be  produced  annually. 
Arrondisseinents,  Grenoble,  La  Tourdu-Pin,  St 
Marcellin,  and  Vienne;  capital,  Grenoble. 

ISERLO'HN,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussian  Westphalia,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  mountainous  district,  on  the  Baar.  a  tributary 
of  the  Ruhr,  18  miles  west  of  Arnsberg.  The 
industry  of  1.  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  brass  and 
bronze  articles.    Pop.  13,429. 

ISF/RNI A  (anc,  Jiternia,  a  city  of  the  Samnites), 
a  town  of  Naples,  iu  the  province  of  Molise, 
is  situated  in  a  commanding  j>o*ition  on  the  crest 
of  a  hilL  24  miles  west  of  Campol>asso,  and  is 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  romantic  beauty.  The 
modern  town  consists  chieHy  of  one  long  and 
narrow  street,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Among 
numerous  other  antiquities  is  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  which  still  supplies 
the  fountains  and  manufactories  with  water,  and 
remains  unimpaired  throughout  its  entire  course  of 
one  mile.  L  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake 
in  1805,  when  some  of  its  finest  buildings  were 
ruined.  Woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware  are  here 
manufactured.    Pop.  7200. 

I'SHIM,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi 
(q.  v.). 
MO 


man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ;  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren' 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  Ex]K'lled  from  his  father's  bouse, 
along  with  his  mother,  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  15,  he  went  into  the  southern  wdderness  where 
he  crew  up  to  manhood,  and  became  famous  as  an 
archer.  Scripture  represents  I.  in  a  not  unfavour- 
able light,  ami  it  was  predicted  that  be  should 
become  a  great  nation.  This  'great  nation*  is 
commonly  believed  to  bo  the  Arabian  ;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  at  least  the 
nortlurn  Arabs— the  wild  Bedouius  who  roam  over 
the  great  wastes  between  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  the  Persian  Gulf — may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
the  descendants  of  IshmacL  There  is,  however, 
not  a  shadow  of  reason,  as  all  scholars  now  admit, 
for  the  notion  that  the  founders  of  the  great 
Joktanite  ami  Cinhite  monarchies  in  the  south  of 
Arabia  were  of  IshmaeUtic  origin  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  Scripture  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  L  and  his  descendants  does  not  in  the  least  apply 
to  these  monarchies.  The  Bedouins  of  Northern 
and  Central  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  full  of 
IshmaeUtic  traditions.  Mohammed  asserted  his 
descent  from  I.,  and  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
declare  that  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  up 
in  sacrifice — transferring  the  scene  of  this  act  from 
Moriah  in  Palestine  to  Mount  Arafat  near  Mecca. 

I'SI  AC  TABLE,  a  monument  much  esteemed  and 
quoted  by  arehanjlogists  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  hieroglyphics,  being  a  flat  rectangular  bronze- 
plate,  inlaid  with  niello  and  silver,  about  4  feet  8 
inches  long,  by  3  feet  in  height.  It  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  tho  Constable  de  BouHkmi  to  a  locksmith, 
and  bought  of  the  same  by  Cardinal  Berabo  in 
1527.  passed  after  his  death  to  Modena,  and  finally 
to  Turin,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  It  consists 
of  three  rows  of  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  and 
emblems.  Its  object  was  supposed  to  have  been 
votive,  or  even  to  have  been  tho  nativity  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan ;  but  it  is  now  recognised  as  a  very 
late  or  spurious  monument. — Winckelmauu,  Op.  ui. 
113,  v.  450 ;  Wdkinson,  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  tW. 

I'SIDORE  OK  SEVILLE  (IsrooRrs  Hisra- 
I.KNhis),  one  of  the  most  distinguishes!  ecclesiastics 
of  the  6th  century.    He  is  particularly  remark- 
able as  among  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
church  of  Spaiu,  and  of  that  great  movement  in  the 
.  Western  Church  by  which  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
'  system  of  Christianity  was  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  those  various 
races  and  nationalities  which,  by  successive  immi- 
grations and  wars,  were  eventually  erected  into 
tho  Hispaao-Gothic  kingdom,  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an   influence  on  what  is  called  I^atin 
Christianity.    He  was  born  altout  560  or  570,  at 
Carthagena,  where  his  father,  Severianua,  was  pre- 
fect   Two  of  his  brothers,  Fulgentius  and  Zander, 
were,  like  himself,  bishops,  tho  first  of  Carthagena, 
the  second  succeeding  himself  in  the  see  of  Seville, 
The  episcopate  of  I.  is  rendered  notable  by  tne  two 
half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil  councils  of  'lY-edo  in 
619  and  in  633,  which  were  held  under  hx*  presi- 
dency, and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost  oe  said 
;  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  law 
1  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  both  for  church  and  for 
i  state,  down  to  the  great  constitutional  change*  of 
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th«  15th  century.  He  also  collected  with  the  same 
object  all  the  <  iecrecs  of  councils  and  other  church 
laws  anterior  to  his  time.  His  death,  which  occurred 
in  636,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
early  Christian  history.  When  he  became  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  his  flock  to 
his  bedside,  exhorted  them  to  mutual  forbearance 
aud  charity,  prayed  tneir  forgiveness  for  all  his 
own  shortcomings  in  his  dnty,  and  directed  all  his 
projteny  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  His 
works,  which  are  in  the  most  various  departments 
of  knowledge  -  theological,  ascetical,  liturgical, 
scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and  even  philo- 
logical—were lirst  published  iu  1580;  but  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Arevali,  7  vols.  4to 
(llotne,  17)7—  1803).  We  are  indebted  to  I.  for 
many  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among 
the  number  several  of  whom  hardly  any  other 
remains  have  been  preserved. 

ISIDO'RIAN  DECRE'TALS,  also  called  Falhk 
Dechetals.  a  spurious  compilation  of  the  9th  c, 
which,  by  a  singtdar  combination  of  circumstances, 
obtained  currency  in  the  Western  Church,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  centuries  to  enjoy  unquestioned 
authorit}'.  Up  to  the  0th  c.,  the  only  authentic 
collection  of  decretals,  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
commenced  with  the  decrees  of  Pope  Siricius  in  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  The  so-called  Isidorian 
l>ecrctals  stretch  back  through  the  predecessors 
of  Siricius  up  to  Clement  himself,  and  comprise  no 
fewer  than  59  decrees  or  epistles  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Siricius.  In  a  later  part  of  the  Isidorian 
collection,  moreover,  are  interpolated  nearly  forty 
similar  documents,  unknown  till  the  time  of  that 
compilation.  All  these  documents  are  presented 
not  merely  as  authentic,  but  as  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  particular  popes  to  whom  they  are 
attributed.  The  subject-matter  of  these  decretals 
is  most  diversified,  comprising  the  authority  and 
privileges  of  the  pope,  the  whole  system  of  the 
hierarchy,  with  the  relations  of  its  several  orders  to 
each  other  and  to  the  common  head.  In  all,  there 
is  a  strong  and  systematic  assumption  of  the  papal 
supremacy;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  direct  object  of  the  author 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  pa|>al  prerogative.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  object  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  bishops  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
metropolitans.  Dean  Mil  man  thinks  it  proltable 
that  the  author  believed  that  he  *  was  not  asserting 
for  Home  any  prerogative  which  Rome  herself  had 
not  claimed '  (Latin  Christianity,  ii.  378).  Catholic 
historians,  indeed,  go  further,  and  while  they  admit 
and  denounce  the  clumsy  fraud,  contend  that  the 
easy  and  universal  acceptance  which  the  decretals 
met,  furnishes  the  strongest  presumption  that  the 
discipline  which  they  have  elaborated  and  method- 
ised, was  already  in  full  msaession,  although  without 
the  formal  and  written  law  which  the  daring  adven- 
turer attempted  to  provide  in  the  decretals  of  the 
early  ]>ontilTs. 

It  is  curioin  that  the  author,  the  place,  and  the 
date  of  this  singular  forgery  are  still  matter  of 
uncertainty.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not  come 
rrora  Home;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture 
assigns  its  origin  to  Mentz,  at  some  time  between 
the  years  840  and  847.  It  was  introduced  under  the 
tuoue  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  a  ]>art  of  the  genuine 
collection  known  as  his,  and  was  believed  to  have 
r>een  brought  from  Spain  by  Rieulf,  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  an  age  of  dis- 
cussion like  ours,  to  doubt  that,  when  the  decretals 
•Ant  appeared,  even  the  most  au|>erficial  inquiry,  or 
the  slightest  critical  investigation  of  the  historical 
sources,  would  have  sufficed  to  detect  the  fraud. 
'It  is  impossible,'  says  Dean  Milman, '  to  deny  that 


at  least  by  citing  without 
the  Roman  pontiffs  gave  their  deliberate  sanction 
to  this  great  historic  fraud ; '  and  yet  it  is  equally 
im|K>ssible  to  fix  the  limit  beyond  which,  in  an  age 
so  uncritical,  literary  or  historical  credulity  might 
not  be  carried  without  provoking  its  susceptibility, 
or  disturbing  its  peace. 

From  the  first  circulation  of  the  false  decretals 
down  to  the  loth  c,  no  doubts  were  raised  regard- 
ing them.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Cardinal  Turre» 
crcmatawere  the  first  to  question  their  genuineness , 
but  after  the  Reformation,  the  question  was  fully 
o|iened.  The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  demon- 
strated their  utterly  apocryphal  character.  A  reply 
was  attempted  by  i  ather  de  la  Torre ;  hut  the 
question  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled 
by  BlondeL— See  Milman's  Latin  ChrintknuUi,  ii. 
370—380;  Walther's  KircAenrechl,  p.  155 ;  GfrUrer's 
KirchengacltichU. 

ISINGLAS&   See  Gelatine. 

I'SIS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris,  called  by  that  people  Ilea, 
daughter  of  Stb  or  Chronos,  and  Nu  or  Rhea; 
according  to  other  versions,  of  Hermes  and  Rhea, 
born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Epagomeiue,  or  five 
days  added  to  the  Egyptian  year  of  360  days. 
After  the  murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhon,  and  the 
throwing  of  him  in  a  coffin  into  the  Tanitic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  on  the  17th  Athyr,  I.  was  informed  of 
the  deed  by  the  Pans  and  Satyrs,  and  went  into 
mourning  at  Coptos ;  and  hearing  from  some  chddren 
where  the  chest  had  been  thrown,  proceeded  to  seek 
for  it  iu  company  with  Anubis,  aud  discovered  it 
enclosed  in  a  tamarisk  column  in  the  palace  of 
Malcander,  at  Byblos ;  and  sitting  down  at  a  foun« 
taiu  in  grief,  was  discovered  by  the  ambrosial  scent 
of  her  hair,  and  invited  to  the  court  by  the  Queen 
Astarte,  to  nurse  her  children.  One  of  these  she  fed 
with  her  finger,  and  endeavoured  to  render  immortal 
by  placing  him  in  flames,  while  she  herself,  under 
the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew  round  the  column  and 
bemoaned  her  fate.  Having  obtained  the  column, 
I.  took  out  the  chest  of  Osiris,  wrapped  it  in 
linen,  and  lamented  so  deeply,  that  the  youngest 
of  the  queen's  sons  died  of  fright.  &he  then 
set  forth  with  the  chest  and  eldest  son  to  Egypt, 
dried  up  the  river  Plwedrus  on  her  way,  and 
killed  with  her  glances  the  eldest  son,  named 
Maneros,  who  had  spied  her  secret  grief  in  the 
desert.  Having  deposited  the  chest  in  a  secret 
place,  she  proceeded  to  Buto  to  Horns ;  but  Typhon 
discovered  the  chest,  and  divided  the  body  into 
28  or  26  portions,  and  scattered  it  over  the  country. 
These  the  goddess  again  sought,  and  found,  except 
the  phallus,  which  nad  been  eaten  by  fish  ;  and 
wherever  she  found  any  of  the  limbs,  ahe  set  up  a 
tablet,  or  sent  au  embalmed  portion,  deposited  in  a 
figure  of  the  god,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt, 
each  of  which  subsequently  claimed  to  be  the  true 
birthplace  of  Osiris.  After  the  battle  of  Horus 
and  Typhon,  I.  liberated  Typhon,  and  had  her 
diadem  torn  off,  aud  replaced  by  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow.  She  was  the  mother  of  Haroeria  by 
Osiris  before  her  birth,  and  of  Harpocrates  after 
the  death  of  Osiris.  She  buried  Osiris  at  Phil®. 
The  monarch  Rhampsinitus  played  at  dice  with  her 
in  Hades.  Her  soul  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
into  the  star  Sothis  or  Sirius.  Her  worship  was 
universal  throughout  Egypt ;  she  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Phil®  and  at  Bubastis,  where  a 
special  festival  was  celebrated  to  her;  and  hor 
tears  were  supposed  to  cause  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Another  festival  was  celebrated  to  her  at  the 
harvest. 

In  the  monuments,  she  is  called  the  goddess-mother, 
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toe  mistress  of  heaven,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris  anil 
nurse  of  Horus,  the  mourner  of  her  brother,  the  eye 
of  the  Bun,  and  regent  of  the  gods.  In  her  terres- 
trial character,  she  wears  upon  her  head  the  throne 
which  represented  her  name ;  in  her  celestial,  the 
disc  and  noma,  or  tall  plumes.  She  is  often  seen 
suckling  Horus ;  sometimes  she  has  the  head  of  a 
cow,  indicating  her  identity  with  the  cow  Athor, 
of  whom  the  sun  was  born.  Occasionally,  she  is 
identified  with  other  female  deities,  such  as  Pasht 
On  her  head,  she  wears  the  vulture  symbol  of 
maternity.  Her  attributes  were  assumed  by  the 
queens  of  Egypt,  and  Cleopatra  sat  and  gave 
responses  in  the  character  of  the  youthful  Isis. 

The  worship  of  L  was  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Sulla  (86  n.  c.)  from  Tithorea,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
that  of  other  Egyptian  deities,  being  associated  with 
that  of  Serapis,  Anubis,  and  others,  and  the  temples 
from  time  to  time  destroyed.  It  flourished  under 
the  Flavians  and  Hadrian.  At  this  time,  L  was 
represented  with  a  sistrum  or  rattle,  a  bucket,  and 
a  dress  with  a  fringed  border,  knotted  at  the  chest. 
On  the  Alexandrian  coins,  I.  appears  as  Pharia, 
before  the  Pharos,  holding  a  full  sail.  The  festivals, 
seclusion,  rules  of  chastity,  attracted  many  followers, 
but  the  worship  was  not  altogether  considered 
reputable  by  the  Romans.  It  was  more  extended 
and  respected  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  provinces, 
but  fell  before  Christianity  (391  AM).).  I.  was 
worshipped  as  the  giver  of  dreams,  and  in  the 
twofold  character  of  restorer  of  health  and  inflicter 
of  diseases. 

The  myth  of  I.,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  appears  to 
be  a  fusion  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  traditions, 
and  the  esoterical  explanations  offered  by  that  writer 
and  others  shew  the  high  antiquity  and  unintelli- 
gibility  of  her  name.  She  was  thought  to  mean 
the  cause,  seat,  or  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  Neith  or  Minerva,  and  Athor  or  Venus ;  to 
be  the  Greek  Demetcr  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  la 
Many  monuments  have  been  found  of  this  goddess, 
and  a  temple  at  Pompeii,  and  a  hymn  in  her  honour 
at  Autioch.  The  representations  of  her  under  the 
Roman  empire  are  most  numerous,  I.  having,  in  the 
pantheistic  spirit  of  the  age,  been  compared  with 
and  figured  as  all  the  principal  goddesses  of  the 
Pantheon. — Plutarch,  Dt  I  tide;  Herod.  iL  c  59; 
Ovid,  Met.  ix.  776 ;  Bunsen,  Egypt*  Place,  L  p.  413 ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Gust.,  iii.  276,  iv.  366  j 
Birch,  OaU.  Ant,  p.  31. 

ISIS.   See  Thames. 

ISKANDEROO'N,  a  small  town  and  seaport  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  is  situated 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  west-north- 
west  of  Aleppo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  Its  harbour 
is  the  best  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  but  the  town  itself, 
though  much  improved  within  late  years,  is  still 
poor  and  miserable.  In  1856,  392  vessels  of  133,114 
ions,  and  the  value  of  whose  cargoes  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  Galls,  silk,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  exported ; 
and  the  chief  imports  are  rice,  corn,  salt,  and  goods 
of  British  manufacture.    Pop.  1000. 

I'SLA  DE  PI'NOS,  an  almost  circular  island,  of 
800  square  miles  and  900  inhabitants,  is  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  satellites  of  Cuba,  lying  off  the 
south  coast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  pretty 
nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  capital,  Havana.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  climate,  exuberant 
fertility,  rich  mines,  and  valuable  timber. 

a 

ISLAM,  or  ESLAM  (Arab.),  the  proper  name 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  designating  complete 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  his 
Will  and  his  sen-ice,  as  well  as  to  all  those  articles 


of  faith,  commands,  and  ordinances  revealed  to  and 
ordained  by  Mohammed  the  prophet  (see  Moham- 
medanism). Islam,  it  is  held,  was  once  the  religion 
of  all  men ;  but  whether  wickedness  and  idolatry 
came  into  the  world  after  the  munler  of  Abel,  or 
at  the  time  of  Noah,  or  only  after  Amru  Ibn  Lokii, 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  idolaters  of  Arabia, 
are  moot -points  among  Moslim  (a  word  derived 
from  J  dam)  theologians.  Every  child,  it  is  believed, 
is  born  in  Islam,  or  the  true  faith,  and  would  con- 
tinue  in  it  till  the  end  were  it  not  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  parents,  'who  misguide  it  early,  and  had 
it  astray  to  Magism  (see  Gcebres),  Judaism,  o» 
Christianity.'   See  Mohammed,  Koran. 

ISLAMABA  D.   See  CHrrrAGONO. 

ISLAND  (Ang.-Sax.  inland, 4  properly,  rye-la  ad,  • 
spot  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as  the  eye  ia 
the  face ' — Wedgewood  ;  Ice.  ey,  Dan.  6e,  meaning 
isle,  and  akin  to  eye ;  the  s  in  island  crept  in 
through  the  influence  of  Fr.  isle,  derived  from  LaL 
insula),  in  Geography,  land  surrounded  with  water. 
New  Holland  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  continent, 
and  sometimes  as  an  island  ;  so  that  the  distinction 
of  the  terms  is  somewhat  vague  ;  even  the  great 
Eastern  and  Western  continents  are  surrounded  with 
water.  In  the  ocean  between  New  Holland  and  Asia, 
and  to  the  eastward,  islands  are  more  numerous  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There,  also,  the  largest 
islands  are  found.  Excluding  New  Holland,  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world  are  Borneo  and 
Greenland ;  after  these,  New  Guinea,  Madagascar, 
Sumatra,  and  Great  Britain.  Islands  are  often  in 
groups,  and  when  the  number  is  great,  the  assem- 
blage is  called  an  archipelago.  Some  islands  hare 
the  appearance  of  intimate  geological  connection 
with  the  continents  near  which  they  are  situated, 
and  some  of  such  connection  with  each  other  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  the  remaining  parts  of 
a  former  continent ;  others,  generally  of  a  more 
circular  form,  have  their  geological  character  more 
complete  in  itself.  In  the  South  Seas,  there  are 
two  very  distinct  classes  of  islands,  the  one 
mountainous,  and  often  with  active  volcanoes ;  the 
other  low  and  flat,  formed  of  coraL  See  Coral 
Islands. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED  were,  according 
to  a  very  old  Greek  myth,  certain  happy  isles 
situated  towards  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
where  the  favourites  of  the  gods,  rescued  from 
death,  dwelt  in  joy,  and  possessed  everything  in 
abundance  that  could  contribute  to  it. 

I'SLAT,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and 
to  the  county  of  Argyle,  lies  west  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kintyrc,  from  which  it  is  distant  al*>nt  15 
miles,  and  south-west  of  the  island  of  Jura,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  called  the  Sound 
of  Ialay.  Greatest  length,  24  mile*  ;  greatest 
breadth,  17  miles;  area,  about  220  snuarv  miU-f; 
pop.  (1861)  10,332.  In  the  north,  the  island  is  hilly, 
and  along  the  eastern  shore  runs  a  ridge  rising 
from  800  to  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  height 
The  central  and  western  districts  are  undulat- 
ing or  flat.  Agriculture  has  of  bite  years  tven 
greatly  improved ;  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation is  about  20,000,  and  abundant  crops,  both 
white  and  green,  are  produced.  There  are  nine 
distilleries  on  the  island,  which  produce  about 
400,000  gallons  of  whisky  annually.  Chief  export*, 
black-cattle,  sheep,  and  whisky.  '  Lead  and  copper 
ores  have  been  worked  in  mines  in  th«  interior, 
but  have  not  yet  been  shipped  to  any  considerable 
extent 

I  SLINGTON,  a  suburb  of  London,  bit  so  cbeerj 
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connected  with  it  as  to  form  part  of  it,  is  situated 
two  mdea  north  of  St  Paul's.  Pop.  in  1841,  55,690 ; 
in  1851,  95,329 ;  in  1861,  155,341.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  religious,  educational,  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

ISM  AI'L,  a  town  and  river-port  of  Turkey,  in  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  about  40  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  taken,  destroyed, 
and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword  by  Suwaroff 
in  December  1790;  came  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  after  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812 ;  but 
reverted  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856. 
It  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  corn,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  general  trade.  270  vessels  left  the  port 
with  cargoes  in  1858.  Pop.  (1856)  31,779.  Previous 
to  its  reversion  to  Turkey,  it  was  the  station  of  the 
fleet  of  the  ~ 


ISMU'D,  ISM  ID,  or  IZMID.   8ee  Nicoxedu. 

ISNI'K,  or  IZNECK.   See  Niczjl 

ISOBAROMETRIC  LINES  (Gr.  uos,  equal) 
are  lines  connecting  together  ou  a  map  those  places 
which  exhibit  the  same  mean  difference  between 
the  monthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  These 
oscillations  are  greater  in  some  countries,  as  Hindu- 
stan and  Newfoundland,  than  in  others,  as  Western 
Europe  and  the  Antilles. 

ISO'CHRONISM  (Gr.  wo*,  equal,  chrmot,  time). 
A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its  vibrations  are 
performed  in  equal  times,  whether  these  vibrations 
be  large  or  small ;  but  it  can  only  possess  this  pro- 
perty by  being  constrained  to  move  in  a  cycloidal 
arc  See  Cycloid.  This  is  managed  by  causing 
the  string  to  wrap  and  unwrap  itself  round  two 
equal  cycloidal  cheeks,  the  diameter  of  whose 
generating  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Isochronism  is  closely  approximated 
in  practice  by  causing  the  pendulum  to  describe  a 
very  small  circular  arc. 

ISOC' RATES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was 
born  at  Athens,  436  B.C.  He  had  a  weak  voice, 
and  much  natural  timidity,  which  shut  him  out 
from  a  imlitical  career ;  but  he  taught  rhetoric, 
and  wrote  orations  for  others,  for  which  he  received 
large  Bums ;  and  though  he  did  not  mingle  in  the 
stnfe  of  parties,  he  was  earnestly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  his  country's  independence  and  honour. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Chsroneta  broke  his  heart :  he 
refused  to  taste  food,  and  died  after  an  abstinence  of 
several  days,  338  B.C,  in  the  98th  year  of  Ids  age. 
I.  was  a  friend  of  Plato.  His  orations,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  are  extant,  are  characterised  by 
extreme  carefulness  and  elegance  of  style,  but  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Demosthenes  in 
fervour,  or  with  those  of  Lysias  in  natural  beauty 
and  simplicity.  The  best  modern  editions  are  those 
of  Lange  (Halle,  1803),  Ad.  Coraes  (Paris,  1807),  O. 
8.  Dobson  (Lend.  1828),  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe 
,  (Zurich,  1839). 

ISODYNA'MIC,  ISOCLI'NIC,  and  ISOGOTflC 
LINES  (Gr.  was,  equal,  dynamis,  force,  Utno,  to 
bend,  yonia,  an  angle),  or  lines  of  equal  force,  equal 
inclination,  and  equal  declination,  are  three  Bystems 
of  lines,  which  being  laid  down  on  maps,  represent 
the  magnetism  of  the  globe  as  exhibited  at  the 
earth's  surface  in  three  classes  of  phenomena,  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  force,  the  varying  dip  or 
'ncfination  of  the  needle,  and  its  varying  declination 
froru  the  true  meridian. 


Island),  one  of  the  many  islands  which  lie  off  the 
western  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extend*  between  43*  51'  and  44  1 1'  N.  lat  GreaUst 
length,  27  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  3  miles ;  pop. 
12,000. 

I  SO  LA  MADRE.   See  Borromzax  Islands. 

ISO'MERISM  (from  the  Greek  word  uomir?t, 
composed  of  equal  parte),  a  term  applied  to  those 
organic  compounds  which  are  identical  in  their 
ultimate  or  percentage  composition,  but  present 
differences  in  their  chemical  properties.  Isomeric 
compounds,  or  isomerides,  are  divisible  into  nieta- 
menc  compounds,  or  metamerides,  and  polymerio 
compounds,  or  polymerides. 

In  all  metamerio  compounds,  the  equivalent 
number  is  the  same,  while  in  all  polymeric  com- 
pounds the  equivalent  numbers  are  simple  multiples 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  number  of  the  group. 
As  an  illustration  of  metamerides,  propionic  acid, 
(HO.O.H.O,),  acetate  of  methyl  (0,^0,0.  H.OJ, 
and  formic  ether  (C4H,0,0aH0,)  may  be  taken. 
Their  rational  formula*,  which  express  their  prob- 
able constitution,  are  perfectly  distinct,  yet  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  they  all  have  the  same 
empirical  formula  (0»He04),  and  consequently 
the  same  percentage  composition,  and  the  same 
equivalent  number,  viz.  74. 

As  au  illustration  of  polymerides,  the  hydrocarbons 
homologous  with  oletiant  gas  may  be  taken.  Oletiant 
gas  is  represented  by  the  formula  C4H4,  propylene 
by  0aH«,  butylene  by  C,H,,  amylene  by  OltHl0. 
These  substances  have  the  same  percentage  com* 
position,  but  different  equivalent  numbers,  all  the 
formulae  being  multiples  of  the  more  simple  formula, 
CaHa,  which  represents  the  composition  of  an 
alcohol- radical,  methylene,  which  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 


ISO'LA  BELLA.   See  Borromeax  Islands. 
1BOLA  GBOSSA,  or  LUNGA  (Great  or  Long 


The  carbo-hydrates,  which  are  represented  by 
the  general  formula,  CtHB0B,  present  well-marked 
examples  of  isomerism.  Thus,  cellulose  (C , ,  H  x  00  4 ,), 
starch  (ClaH100lt),  and  gum  (CltH,,O10),  are 
metameric ;  whde  grape-sugar  (0,,H]t0lt)  pos- 
sesses the  same  percentage  composition,  but  twice 
as  high  an  equivalent  number,  as  hydrated  lactio 
acid  (C«H«0(),  and  the  same  percentage  com* 
j>o&ition,  but  three  times  as  high  an  equivalent 
number,  as  hydrated  acetic  acid  (04H404);  hence 
the  three  last-named  substances  are  polymeric. 

ISOMO  RPHISM  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
wo*,  equal,  and  morpke,  form)  strictly  signifies  simi- 
larity of  form,  but  it  is  now  restricted  uy  chemists 
to  those  substances  which  are  not  only  similar  in 
their  crystalline  form,  but  are  also  analogous  in 
their  chemical  composition.  The  diamond  (Ch 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO,Fe,0,),  and  alum 
(KO.SO,  +  Al,0r3S0,  +  24aq.),  all  crystallise  in 
octohedra,  but  there  is  obviously  no  analogy  in 
the  chemical  comixwition  of  these  substances ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spinelle  ruby  (MgO,Al,Oa), 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO,FetOa),  and  chrome 
ore  (Fe0,Cr,0,),  not  only  crystallise  in  octohedra, 
but  (as  their  formula}  shew)  are  also  analogous  in 
their  chemical  comjioaition.  Hence,  the  members 
of  the  latter  group  are  truly  isomorphous  in  the 
restricted  sense,  while  the  members  of  the  former 
group  present  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  chemical 
isomorphism.  In  most  cases,  however,  as  Mitscher- 
lich  (to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject)  has  shewn,  the  chemical  composition 
of  substances  that  correspond  in  form  is  analogous  ; 
and  that  chemist  has  further  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is  determined  solely 
by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the  same 
of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way 
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J  ways  producing,  as  he 
form. 

in  Lia 


croups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  hat 
been  distinctly  ascertained.    From  these  we  select 
Chemical  Physics,  gives  fifteen  J  three  groups— one  of  elements,  and  two  of  compound*: 


Arsenic 

Antimony 

Tellurium 


Chloride  of  Potassium,  KC1 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  KI 
Bromide  of  Potassium,  KBr 
Fluoride  of  Potassium,  KF1 


Alumina, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium,  CrsO, 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese,  Mn,0, 


The  discovery  of  the  coincidence  of  similarity 
in  crystalline  form  where  the  chemical  composition 
is  also  similar,  is  the  most  important  generalisation 
\et  arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallography; 
and  iu  chemistry  it  has  been  of  essential  service  in 
facilitating  the  classification  of  conqmunds,  and  in 
determining  the  combining  numbers  or  atomic 
weights  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

ISO'PODA  (Or.  equal-footed),  an  order  of  Mala- 
costracous  Crustaceans  of  the  Bection  Edriophtkalma 
(q.  v.),  mostly  aquatic — some  marine,  some  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  waters— but  Rome  terrestrial,  inhabiting 
damp  places,  as  the  armadillo,  woodlouse,  Ac.  The 
body  is  flattened.  The  thorax  consist*  of  seven  seg- 
ments liearing  seven  pair  of  feet — six  in  the  young 
before  their  first  moulting.  The  females  have  usually 
large  plates  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments,  meet- 
ing to  form  a  jwuch  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

The  interesting  fossils  called  Trilohites  (q.  v.)  are 
supposed  to  be  Jsopoda,  or  nearly  related  to  them 

ISOTHE'RMAL  LINES  (Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
thermos,  warm)  arc  lines  laid  down  on  tnaps  to  con- 
nect together  places  of  the  same  mean  temperature. 
—Isotklnd  Lines  (Gr.  thtrus,  summer)  arc  those 
which  connect  places  of  equal  mean  summer  tem- 
perature.— Isochriminal  Lines  (Gr.  cheimdn,  winter) 
connect  places  of  equal  mean  winter  temperature. — 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
these  systems  of  lines  on  maps  iu  1817.  Their 
importance  in  reference  to  climate,  meteorology,  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
can  hardly  oe  over-estimated. — If  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  were  uniform,  it  is  evident  that  iso- 
thermal lines  would  precisely  correspond  with  the 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  there  would  be  no  isotheral 
and  isocheimonal  lines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
isothermal ;  but  neither  would  the  earth  lie  habit- 
able for  man,  or  suitable  for  almost  any  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  tribes  which  actually  exist  uj>on  it. 
Isothermal,  isotheral,  and  isocheimonal  lines  are 
therefore  laid  down  altogether  from  observations 
recorded  and  compared  In  laying  them  down,  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  allowance  for  the  elevation 
of  each  place  of  observation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  they  being  all  laid  down  as  for  that  leveL 
Isothermal  lines  are  named  according  to  the  mean 
temperature  which  they  indicate,  the  line  of  5if,  the 
line  of  60%  &c.  They  are  far  from  corresponding 
with  parallels  of  latitude,  nor  are  they  parallel  with 
oue  another,  but  are  curved  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  two  northern  and  two  southern  poles  or 
centres  of  greatest  cold.  It  is  in  the  extra-tropical 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  that  these  curva- 
tures are  greatest.  The  northern  poles  of  cold  are 
situated  iu  the  arctic  regious,  one  to  the  north  of 
Siberia,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Jakutsk,  and  the 
other  to  the  north  of  America,  nearly  in  the  meridian 
of  the  most  western  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  the 
isothermal  lines  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  descend  to  a  lower  latitude  in 
the  east  of  Asia  and  in  the  east  of  America  than 
elsewhere,  ascending,  however,  to  a  comparatively 
high  latitude  on  the  western  coasts  of  both  the 
great  continent*.  Thus,  the  line  of  50s  F.,  which 
passes  through  the  north  of  England  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  there  reaches  its  most  northern 


latitude,  descends  below  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  The  distances  of 
the  isothermal  lines  are  also  remarkably  various  b 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  east  of 
North  America,  from  Charleston  to  Labrador,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  more  than  a  tlcipet 
and  a  half  for  every  degree  of  latitude  ;  whilst  in 
Central  Europe  the  variation  is  only  al*>nt  nine- 
tenths  of  a  degree,  and  on  the  western  coasta  of 
Europe  still  less. 
The  isotheral  and  isocheimonal  lines  are  neither 

Iiarallcl  among  themselves  nor  with  the  isothermal 
ines,  and  it  is  in  this  that  a  chief  difference  of  con- 
tinental and  of  insular  climates  appears,  the  summers 
of  the  former  and  the  winters  of  the  latter  enjoying 
comparatively  large  proportions  of  the  heat  oi  tbs 
year. 

Another  interesting  system  of  lines  relative  to 
temperature  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr  Dove,  which 
he  calls  I«a}>normal  Lines — the  term,  however,  is 
objectionable,  as  formed  from  words  of  two  lan- 
guages— lines  connecting  places  which  have  tbs 
same  excess  above  or  defect  below  the  normal 
mean  temperature  of  their  latitude.  See  Clwati, 
Mkteorolouy,  aud  Physical  Geography. 

ISPAHA'N,  properly  ISFAHAN,  a  famous  city 
of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  IrakAjemi, 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  entire  country,  is  •.ituattd 
on  the  Zenderud,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
226  miles  south  of  Tehran  ;  lat  32*  44  f  N.,  long. 
51°  43'  E.  The  Zenderud  is  here  600  feet  broad, 
and  is  crossed  by  three  noble  bridges,  one  of  them 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  having  34  archns.  Groves, 
orchards,  avenues,  and  cultivated  fields  surround 
the  city  for  miles ;  but  the  permanent  beauty  of 
the  viciuity  oidy  serves  to  make  the  contrast  all  the 
more  striking  between  the  former  splendour  of  the 
city  aud  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Miles  of 
street  are  now  almost  tenantless,  and  many  of  the 

Iialaces  are  deserted,  and  rapidly  falling  to  d»"cay. 
n  the  Cliahar  Bayfi,  au  extensive  pleasure-grout*! 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  is  a  palace  called  the 
Ciithd  SUton,  or  *  Forty  Columns,'  onee  a  favourite 
royal  residence.  Along  the  front  of  this  palace  it 
a  double  range  of  columns,  each  rising  from  the 
backs  of  four  lions  in  white  marble.  The  pilars 
are  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  the  walls  ami  roof  are 
profusely  decorated  with  glass  and  gilding.  The 
suburb  Julfa,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
once  a  flourishing  Armenian  settlement  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  now  little  better  than  a  nuu  of 
ruins.  1.,  however,  is  still  an  important  city,  aoJ 
the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  including  all 
sorts  of  woven  fabrics,  from  rich  gold  brocades 
and  figured  velvets  to  common  calicoes.  Trinkets 
and  ornamental  goods  in  great  variety,  with  lire- 
arms,  sword-blades,  glass,  and  earthenware,  are 
also  manufactured.  Many  of  its  bazaars  are  rtill 
crowded  daily,  and  its  merchants  are  still  influtahal 
enough  to  affect  prices  in  India.  Of  late  years,  too, 
L  has  shewn  considerable  signs  of  improvement ; 
many  of  its  edifices  have  been  rebuilt ;  ice,  so 
iui]»ortant  article  of  commerce,  is  now  largeiv  culti 
vated  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Pop,  estimated  it 
from  160,000  to  200,000. 
L  was  a  trading  town  of  importance,  sod  the 
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capital  of  Irak,  under  the  califs  of  Bagdad.  It 
taken  by  Timur  in  1387,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  aaid  to  have  been  massacred.  During  the 
17th  c,  under  Shah-Abbas  the  Great,  it  became 
the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached  the  climax  of  its 
prusjierity.  Its  walls  were  then  24  miles  in  circuit, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  had  between  600,000  and 
1,000.000  inhabitants.  It  was  then  tbe  eii]|>oriuni 
of  the  Asiatic  world ;  the  merchandise  of  all 
nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and  ambassadors  fn>in 
Europe  and  the  East  crowded  its  court  In  17--, 
it  was  devastated  by  the  Afghans,  and  some  time 
afterwards  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Tehran  (q.  v.). 

I'SRAEL,  Kingdom  of.   See  Jews. 

ISSOIRE  (anc.  fsxiodurum),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Couze  and  Allier,  20  miles  south-east  of 
Clermont    Pop  6000. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Indrc,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Theolle,  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Limoges, 
18  miles  north-east  of  Chateauroux.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  cloth  and  yarn.  Pop 
12,234. 

ISSUE,  in  Law,  means  the  point  of  fact  in 
dispute  which  is  submitted  to  a  jury. 

I  SSI'S,  anciently,  a  seaj>ort  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for 
a  victory  which  Alexander  the  Great  obtained  here 
over  Darius  (333  B.C.),  by  which  the  camp  and 
family  of  Darius  fell  into"  his  hands.  Its  exact 
site  huts  not  lieen  ascertained. 

ISTALI'F,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  situated  22 
miles  north-north-west  of  Cabul,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Cabul  river.  In  1842,  it  was  prtially  destroyed 
by  the  British.  Previous  to  that  event,  it  had 
15,000  inhabitants,  who  were  employed  chiefly  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  cotton. 

ISTHMUS  (Or.),  in  Geography,  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  joining  two  portions  of  land.  The  name 
isthmus  was  by  the  ancients  often  employed  without 
any  addition  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas. 
Here  there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
here  also  were  celebrated  the  I  ISTHMIAN  Gamks  (one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  Grevce),  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  afterwards  every  fifth 
year.  They  were  said  to  have  ln-cn  originally 
instituted  by  Sisyphus,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  Theseus.  The  games,  like  those  of  Olympia, 
consisted  of  athletic  exercises,  with  the  addition 
of  comjH'titions  in  music  and  poetry.  The  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  fir,  and  their  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Down  to 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
Muminius  (140  B.C.),  the  management  of  these 

Smcs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  riders  of  that  city, 
ough  the  Athenians  always  enjoyed  the  seats  of 
honour.  The  Romans  added  the  coarser  and  more 
brutal  amusements  of  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and 
fights  with  wild  beasts.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
waa  fatal  to  their  popularity,  but  we  still  read  of 
«nem  in  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  Julian. 

I'STRIA,  an  Austrian  margraviate,  which,  with 
the  county  of  Gtfr*  and  Gradiska,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Trieste,  forms  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  the  coast-districts  or  K listen  land  It 
consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Quarnero  Islands. 

ISVORNIK.   See  Zvowrac 

xSWARA  (from  the  Sanscrit  Uf,  to 


power,  hence  literally,  /on/)  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  different  Hindu  divinities,  but  in  mythological 
acceptation  mostly  designates  S'iva  (q.  v.). 

ITA'LIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  This  term  is 
usually  limited  to  the  style  practised  by  the  Italiau 
architects  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  and 
which  has  since  been  adopted  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  This  style  originated  in  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Rome.  Although  (iothic 
architecture  had  l»een  practised  in  Italy  during 
the  Pith  and  14th  centuries,  it  had  never  l»een 
thoroughly  naturalised.  The  Italians  always  shewed 
a  preference  for  the  round  arch  over  the  |ioiiited 
northern  form ;  and  even  in  the  buildings  they  erected 
in  the  pointed  style,  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
and  largeness  of  parts  indicative  of  a  chissic  feeling. 
As  early  as  13ri0,  Giovanni  Pisano,  in  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  the  pulpit  at  Pisa,  shewed  a  return 
to  the  ancient  models.  Arnolpho  di  Laj>o  built 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  (1290—131)0),  and  in  his 
design,  proposed  a  great  dome  (a  remarkably  Roman 
feature)  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept 
This  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  but  he  prepared 
the  way  for  Brunelleschi,  the  chief  aim  of  whose 
life  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  dome  of 
the  cathedral.  He  went  to  Rome  to  study  the 
!  ancient  buildings  there,  at  that  time  neglected  and 
hardly  known  to  the  Italians  themselves.  After 
devoting  a  considerable  time  to  exi>lonng  these 
monuments,  he  returned  to  Florence;  and,  after 


Library  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,   Ricardi  Palace,  Florence, 

by  T" 


great  opposition,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome  as  it  now  stands.  From  this 
time,  the  revival  of  Roman  architecture  went  oa 
rapidly.    It  was  encouraged  by  the  popes  and  othet 
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princes  of  Italy ;  and  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press  soon  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the 
Italian  architects  over  Europe.  At  first,  the  Roman 
mouldings  and  ornaments  only  were  copied  and 
applied  to  the  existing  forms.  As  the  ancient 
style  became  better  understood,  its  general  prin- 
ciples were  gradually  adopted,  until  at  leugth  the 
Modern  Italian  style  was  formed.  This  style  may 
be  defined  as  ancient  Roman  architecture  applied 
to  the  forms  and  requirements  of  modern  buildings. 
It  has  been  admirably  applied  to  domestic,  but  it 
has  never  been  so  successfully  used  in  ecclesiastical, 
edifices.  The  domes  of  the  Italian  churches  render 
the  interiors  of  these  buildings  very  impressive, 
and  are  a  feature,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
into  the  west  of  Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  this 
style  ;  but  the  facades  of  the  churches  are  broken 
up  into  stories,  ana  want  the  unity  of  a  Gothic  front. 

Italian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles 
or  schools,  according  to  the  places  where  it  was 
practised — viz.,  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and  Vene- 
tian. The  Florentine  buildings  are  massive  and 
grand  in  effect ;  they  are  indebted  to  ancient  Roman 
art  chiefly  for  details,  the  outlines  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  older  buildings,  formed  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  Florence  being  a  turbu- 
lent city,  every  man  who  had  anything  to  lose  had 
literally  to  make  his  house  his  castle.  Accordingly, 
the  basement  floor  is  massively  built  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  and  the  windows  are  small  and 
plain.  The  Roman  school  naturally  resembles  more 
closely  the  nncient  Roman  buildings  so  numerous  in 
that  city — pilasters,  arcades,  4c,  being  freely  used. 
In  Rome,  the  plan  of  including  two  or  more  stories 
in  one  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  with  their 
entablature,  with  an  attic  or  low  story  above,  first 
originated,  and  was  afterwards  extensively,  but, 
as  already  explained,  not  successfully  applied  to 
churches. 

The  Venetian  style  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
city  long  accustomed  to  elegant  palaces,  the  most 
ornate  and  picturesque  of  the  Italian  schools.  Venice 
is  crowded  with  specimens  of  all  kinds  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  renaissance,  and  retains  its 
individuality  of  style  from  first  to  last  Each  story 
is  marked  by  a  separate  tier  of  columns  or  pilasters 
with  their  entablature ;  the  windows  are  arched 
and  ornamented  with  columns,  and  the  sjwindrils 
commonly  filled  with  figures.  The  outline  is  varied 
in  form,  and  is  usually  finished  with  a  balustrade, 
broken  by  pedestals,  and  crowned  with  sculp- 
tured figures.  It  is  from  this  most  picturesque 
of  the  styles  of  the  Italian  renaissance  that  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  derived  their  peculiar 
forms.    See  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Cinque- 


ITA'LIO  VERSION  {Vettu  /tola),  the  name 
given  to  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin, 
which  preceded  the  Vulgate.  Its  origin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century.  The  Italic  Version  was  in  general  use 
down  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  imperfections  which  it  exhibited,  under- 
took to  revise  and  amend  it,  but  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  new  translation  known  as  the  Vulgate 
(q.  v.).  The  Italio  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  made,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Septuagint 

ITALY.  The  geographical  territory  comprised 
tinder  the  name  of  L  consists  of  a  considerable 
Stretch  of  peninsular  mainland,  closely  resembling 
a  boot  in  shape,  besides  several  islands,  situated  in 
Southern  Europe,  between  lat  36'  35'  and  47a  N., 
and  between  long.  6°  35'  and  18*  35'  E  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily  to  the  Alps  its 


maximum  length  is  about  6<X 
breadth  being  300  miles. 

Boundaries.— Its  boundaries  on  the  N.  are  France 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  S.  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  W.  France  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  the 
E.  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas,  while  its  natural 
limits  are  strongly  defined  by  the  Alps  and  toe 
sea. 

Area. — The  entire  superficial  area  of  L  Proper 
and  her  insular  de]>endencies  comprises  117.914 
square  miles.    The  total  pop.  (1863)  is  25,925,717. 

Division*. — By  the  recent  (wlitical  distribution  of 
L,  important  modifications  have  been  effected  in  her 
territorial  divisions,  which  are  now  reduced  to  tas 
following  five : 


L  The  Klnjrdom  of  Italr, 
X,  The  Human  or  Papal 

•ton*,         .       .       .  . 

3.  Vcnetia,  .... 

4.  The  Kepublfe  ofSan  Marino, 
6.  The  town  of  " 


•3,1  «0 

2l.92U.J99 

4,602 

690,000 

9.S90 

2,44«.o54 

28 

»,<»*) 

m,r« 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  embraces  a  total  are* 
of  98,160  geographical  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  22,000,000,  owes  its  present  extensive  limit* 
to  the  voluntary  annexation  of  Beveral  states  to  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  the  whole  being  now  governed 
by  a  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  Victor  Emmanuel.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  administrative  divisions  : 


I.  Tii*  Foixia  Kikodom  or  Sasdivia 
(cxciunlrv  of  tbe  province*  of  Savoy  and 
Nice)  and  Lommaidy,  divided  Into  tbe 
following  provisoes ; 
Alexandria, 
Brrir-tmo, 
Itreneta,  . 
Cellari, 
Coma,  , 
Cn-mona, 
Cuneo,  . 
Genoa, 


Milan, 

Port  Manrtoe, 
No  vara,  . 
Parta,  . 
Saixurl,  • 
Sondrio, 
Turin, 


J.  Thi  Emujax  Pa  onsen  s 
lli>l'>iina,      .      .      ,  • 
Ferrara,  ..... 
Forli,  ..... 
Maaaa  •  Carrara,  ... 
Mortrna,  .... 
Parma,  ..... 
Piacrnxa,  .... 
Hivcnna,  


3.  Tiir  Marcus*  : 

Ancona, 
Aaoli, 


Uibmo  c 


4.  UiisaiAt 
Umbita, 


s.  Toscaitt  : 
Arexxo,  . 
Florence,  . 
Grow*  to, 
Mvorno,  . 
I.urea,  . 
P.-, 


ropoUuon. 


617, 
MS  440 
476.315 
S4M.2I3 

334,7(0 
607.111 
644.3S0 

aio.rii 
121  030 

673  »ri 
410,146 
?0«.V03 
105.922 
92-4.3S2 


7.U9.WI 


$*A.7»9 
1*4  !•>(> 
2IV4U 
147 

S4U.SK3 
J  •».*>* 
21».SM3 
2t*  i'l1 
33". 244 


Am  la 


3.117,733 


873.RC6 
71V5.  i  s: 
»«.«»72 
113.42© 
264.473 
J3?.t?«4 
1M.343 


5.31 


l,Ks,$»  i  Mil 
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Abruiio  Clterlore,       .  . 
»     Uiterlore  I., 

it       II.,  . 


Benetrato,  .  .  . 
Calabria,  Qterlore,  . 

r       UUeriore  I.,  . 

•  »  IL, 

Capi:unaU,  . 
Molite,  . 

Nnplra,  .... 
Principal*)  Citcriore, 

it        Ulterior*,  . 
Terra  dl  B»rt,  . 
Terra  dl  Lavoro,  .  . 
Terra  d'Otranto, 


*.  Sictlia*  P»ovn»c«s : 
Caltaniaaetta,  . 
Catania,        .  . 


Girjfrntl,  . 
Meiwina, 
Nolo.  . 
Palermo, 
Trapani,  . 


Toul, 


339.14S 

340,909 
3:19,319 
621,189 
240,771 
479,933 
836.023 
408,287 

sii,:s4 

8:6,466 
877,120 
s*:),ui: 

374,ti60 
681,709 
417,712 

7,146,864 

193.481 

426.072 
2<8.<i41 
893,744 
2<hJ,20S 
t.W>,544 
216,228 


33.007 


2,315,923 


21,920,239 


_91986_ 
98,160 


The  present  capital  is  Turin,  the  chief  town  of 
Piedmont.  It  is,  however,  contemplated  to  restore 
to  Rome  the  title  of  capital  whenever  the  course 
of  events  shall  have  transferred  the  Eternal  G'ity 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  By 
the  incorporation  of  these  numerous  states  into  one 
powerful  sovereignty,  the  entire  peninsula,  with 
the  exception  of  the  .Roman  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories, has  become  subject  to  the  sway  of  one  native 
Italian  monarch,  ana  amenable  to  an  absolute 
assimilation  of  laws  and  polity,  while  the  annexed 
•states,  in  exchange  for  their  political  autonomy, 
nave  attained  to  a  European  rank,  from  which 
they  were  excluded  as  separate  petty  sovereignties. 

The  Venetian  states  are  still  subject  to  the  sway 
of  Austria. 

The  present  Papal  possessions  consist  of  the 
reduced  territory  of  the  city  of  Kome  and  the 
Comarca,  of  Viterbo,  Civita  Veccbia,  Velio tri,  and 
Frosinone. 

Phjfaical  Aspect. — The  physical  aspect  presented 
by  the  surface  of  I.  is  diversitied  in  the  extreme. 
Northern  L  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  one 
great  plain— the  basin  of  the  Po,  comprising  all 
Lombardy  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  partly 
on  the  south  by  different  Alpine  ranges.  Throughout 
Central  I.,  the  great  Apennine  chain  gives  a  pic- 
turesque irregularity  to  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  which  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
L  assumes  still  wilder  forms.  In  the  high-land 
districts  of  Naples,  in  which  the  Apennine  ridge 
reaches  its  maximum  elevation  (10,000  feet),  the 
scenery  exhibits  a  savage  grandeur.  Along  the 
extensive  coast-plains,  as  well  as  in  the  sub-Apen- 
nine  valleys,  the  rural  charms  of  this  portion  of  L 
are  extreme,  while  the  brilliant  flora  and  vegetation 
impart  to  it  a  novel  character  of  beauty.  The  chief 
mountain-system  of  I.  is  the  frontier- ridge  of  tbe 
Alps  (q.  v.),  and  its  noble  continuation  the  Apen- 
nines (q.  v.). 

Volcanic  Zone, — I.  likewise  comprises  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  volcanic  zone,  which  traverses  the 
peninsula  from  the  centre  to  the  south  in  a  parallel 
line  "with  that  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  active  summits  are  Vesuvius, 
adjoining  Naples ;  Etna  in  Sicily ;  and  Stromboli 
in  the  Lipari  hues. 


Plains. — The  great  plains  of  L  are  those  of 
Lombardy,  which  stretches  from  the  Mincio  to  the 
Ticino  and  the  Po ;  of  Piedmont ;  the  Venetian 
plains ;  the  plain  of  the  Roman  legations  ;  the  plain 
of  the  Campo  Felice,  on  which  stands  Vesuvius, 
the  Apulian  plain ;  the  long,  narrow  Neapolitan 
plain  of  the  Basil icata,  100  miles  in  length,  and 
24  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  along  the  Gulf  of 
Tarento. 

Rivera. — The  great  majority  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
only  navigable  for  small  coasting  boats  or  barges. 
By  far  the  most  important  is  the  Po  (q.  v.),  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  France,  and  flows  into  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  numerous  tributaries.  Among  the 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave, 
Tagliamento,  Aterno,  Sangro,  Mctauro,  Ofanto, 
Bradano,  also  belonging  to  the  Adriatic  basin;  the 
Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Orabrone,  the  Garigliano,  and 
the  Volturno,  which  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Tbe  classical  and  historical  associations  of 
many  of  the  Italian  streams,  even  when  mere 
rivulets,  invest  them  with  perennial  interest 

Canal  System. — The  canal  system  of  L  is  most 
extensive  in  the  north.  Nine  principal  canals  in 
Lombardy  administer  to  the  irrigation  of  the  plains 
and  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  communication, 
contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  The  Xariglio  Grande  or  Ticinello  is 
the  finest  hydraulic  construction  in  L  ;  it  communi- 
cates between  the  Ticino  and  Milan,  and  has  a 
course  of  28  miles  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
size.  It  was  begun  in  1179.  The  Naviglio  Mar* 
tcsana,  38  miles  long,  unites  Concesa  on  the  Adda 
with  Milan ;  the  Aaviglio  di  Pavia  is  18  miles  in 
length  ;  the  bifurcated  Jfariylio  d'Ostiglia  unites  the 
Po  with  the  Adige.  253  canals  intersect  Piedmont, 
extending  over  a  length  of  1032  kilometres.  Venice 
comprises  203  navigable,  and  40  minor  canals. 
Numerous  canals  have  been  constructed  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  This  system  of 
water-communication  was  curly  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  I.,  and  is  of  incalculablo 
service  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Lake*.— The  mountain  lakes  of  I.  are  famed  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  They  are  mostly  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The 
principal  are  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  and 
Garda>  Tbe  Roman  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolscno,  and 
Bracciano,  that  of  Castiglione  in  Tuscany,  and 
Cclano  in  Naples,  also  deserve  mention. 

Springs. — The  mineral  and  thermal  springs  of  I. 
are  innumerable,  and  possess  a  great  variety  of 
curative  and  sanitary  properties. 

Climate. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  climate 
is  temperate,  salubrious,  and  frequently  severe  in 
winter ;  in  the  ccr.tre,  it  assumes  a  more  genial  and 
sunny  character;  while  the  heat  of  the  southern 
extremity  is  almost  of  a  tropical  intensity.  The 
singular  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  Bets  off  the 
landscape  and  monumental  beauties  of  I.  with 
brilliant  effect  The  drawbacks  of  I.'s  climate 
are  the  piercing  tramnntana  or  mountain  winds; 
the  deadly  sirocco,  which  blights  all  nature  at 
seasons'along  the  western  coast ;  and  tbe  malaria  or 
noxious  miasmata  which  issue  from  the  Maremma 
of  Tuscany,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  generating  pestilential  fevers  and  aguish 
diseases  in  the  summer  season.  The  mean  tern- 
perature  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  country 
throughout  a  whole  year  was  as  follows :  Milan, 
66"  4'  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  Rome,  59* ;  Palermo, 
62"  5' ;  and  in  Sardinia,  60*  5'.  The  highest  tern- 
peralure  at  Rome  rises  to  95",  and  in  Sicily  from 
9r  to  104*. 

Products. — The  staple  products  of  L  are  corn, 
wine,  oil,  asw  silk,  nee,  olives,  and  fruits,  besides 
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hemp,  flax,  cotton,  which  are  largely  grown,  and 
*\en  the  sugar  cane  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Agriculture,  however,  except  in  the 
north,  is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Neverthe- 
less, the  annual  yield  of  cereal  cro|»  is  considerable, 
and  not  only  suffices  for  home  consumption,  but 
likewise  for*  foreign  export  The  northern  pro- 
vinces or  great  plainB.  Tuscany,  and  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  furnmh  most  of  the  grain  of 
Italy.  The  minor  alimentary  products  are  lieans, 
peaae,  Indian  corn,  lupines,  and  chesnuts,  which  are 
largely  used.  The  wines  of  I.  are  very  numerous, 
but  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  their  manu- 
facture, are  unfit  for  exportation,  as  they  can 
neither  liear  transport,  nor  do  they  improve  by 
age.  The  wines  of  Naples  arc  esteemed  the  best, 
small  quantities  of  the  famous  Lacrima  ChriMi  and 
the  Vino  (F A  Hi  being  exported,  while  the  Sicilian 
wines  of  Manila  form  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  most  superior  oil  and  olives  are  furnished  by 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Naples;  the  oil  of  Florence, 
and  that  of  Gallipoli  and  Puglia.  being  unequalled 
for  purity  and  sweetness.  Silk  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  the  northern  provinces,  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
forming  in  Lo'mbardv  a  principal  occujiation  of 
the  population.  In  Lomlmrdy  alone,  upwards  of 
17,000,0110  mulberry-trees  are  required  to  furnish 
food  for  the  worms;  and  the  silk  exported  from 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  alone  yields 
an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000. 
The  best  manufactured  silk  comes  from  Piedmout, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Rom  An  provinces.  The  cotton- 
plant  is  grown  extensively  in  Sicily,  and  yields 
annually  about  2,<)00,000  lbs.,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  native  looms  of  Tuscany,  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Rome.  The  fruits  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  are  exquisite  in  flavour,  and  embrace  several 
tropical  sjiecies.  Oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs, 
dates,  melons,  and  the  pistachio-nut  are  common  to 
all  orchards,  and  are  largely  exported.  A  consider- 
able cheese-trade  exists  in  the  northern  provinces, 
that  of  Lorolardy  alone  yielding  a  revenue  of  more 
than  £2.000.000.  I.  also  furnishes  various  valuable 
suljstancea,  such  as  sulphur,  alum,  Ac.  All  the 
domestic  animals  of  Western  Europe  are  to  be  found 
in  I.,  liesides  buffaloes  and  camels,  which  are  not 
xineommon.  The  fauna  of  I.  includes  most  of  the 
British  species,  l>esides  the  wolf,  lynx,  boar,  marmot, 
vulture,  ibis,  flamingo,  and  pelican.  On  the  coast 
of  the  southern  provinces  are  to  be  found  many 
species  of  African  water- fowL  The  ortolano  and 
bcnxifico  are  small  birds,  much  esteemed  for  their 
flavour.  The  nocturnal  fireflies  are  a  remarkable 
feature  of  insect  life. 

F'mhcriet.—  The  sea  and  fresh- water  fisheries  of 
I.  are  considerable;  the  Mediterranean  furnishing 
immense  quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies,  sardines, 
mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The  export  of 
anchovies  and  sardines  is  of  vast  extent.  The 
river-fisheries  yield  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon,  lam- 
preys, tench,  and  barbel,  kc. ;  and  the  lagoons  con- 
tain excellently  flavoured  eels.  See  Commacciuo. 
The  crustaceans  and  shell- fish  of  the  Italian  seas 
are  r.f  great  variety  and  delicate  flavour,  and  are  a 
favourite  article  of  Italian  consumption. 

Exports. — Among  the  exports  of  I.  may  be  noted 
raw  silk,  rice,  fish,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  marble, 
alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  perfumes,  mosaics  in  stone  and  wood, 
carvings  in  wood,  macaroni  and  similar  culinary 
pastes,  porcelain,  majolica,  preserved  fruits,  and 
meats,  musical  instruments,  jewellery,  and  objects 
of  art. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  lateet  statistics  of  the 
itary  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  of  I.  give 


•  the  following  numbers:  In  1861,  the  army  comprised 
a  total  of  225,660  men,  of  whom  1 1.891  were  officer*. 
The  army  was  then  constituted  as  follows:  staff, 
210;  grenadiers,  13,848;  infantry.  131,556;  her- 
saglieri,  or  sharpshooters,  19.121  ;  cavalry,  15,224; 
artillery,  18.000;  engineers.  3778;  carabineers,  18w5W; 
commissariat  officials,  275.5;  military  tram,  2fki8. 
By  the  late  incorjioration  of  the  volunteer  form 
the  army  has  l>eeu  considerably  reinforced.  In  May 
1862,  the  fleet  consisted  of  107  vessels,  sailing  and 
steam,  carrying  1(H)")  guns,  with  a  force  of  t0^S?7 
men  ;  there  are  al«>  5880  marines. 

Finances.—  The  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  L  for 
1802  gave  the  income  at  nearly  £ 26.000,000.  aad 
the  expenditure  upwards  of  £40.000,000;  deficit, 
altout  £14,000,000.  The  />«Wi'c  tleht,  1st  Jai.oary 
1862,  amounted  to  nearly  £126.000,000. 

Jirli'jion.—The  dominant  form  of  religion  of  I.  it 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  native  Protest*  nU  dwell 
chiefly  in  the  Waldensian  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
numt>er  onlv  about  20,000.  There  are  also  }*tween 
40,000  a„a  50,000  Jews  scattered  throughout  L.  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce.  Political  rather 
than  theological  reasons  have  recently,  however, 
brought  the  jtajiacy  into  great  disrepute  anion/  the 
progressive  and  national  section  of  the  country. 
Freedom  of  worship,  untU  of  late,  was  dented  to 
native  Protestants  by  all  the  states  except  Pied- 
(  mont;  but  since  the  late  political  changes  of  I, 
j  freedom  of  religious  bebef  is  not  only  tolerated,  hut 

Iiromoted  and  encouraged  by  the  government.  The 
<oman  Catholic  clergy  are  estimated  at  about 
500,000,  including  the  monastic  fraternities.  The 
church  revenues  of  I.  have  of  late  tmtfered  con- 
siderable diminution,  owiug  to  the  suppression  of 
several  orders,  and  the  enforced  sale  of  their  lan>U 
by  the  enactment  of  the  I'iedmontese  government 

Education. — The  mass  of  the  Italian  iieople 
are  incredibly  illiterate;  the  primary  elements  ot 
education,  reading  and  writint;,  arc  by  no  mean* 
universal  even  among  the  better  clashes.  A  great 
educational  impulse,  however,  has  l>een  ini|>arted  to 
all  the  recently  united  states,  in  whicli,  new  pul>bc 
and  endowed  school*  are  daily  l>eiug  inaugurated. 
Normal  schools,  on  the  British  principle,  have  been 
already  founded  for  the  training  of  I.'s  future 
teachers;  and  the  judgment,  tolerance,  and  discrimi- 
nation displayed  in  the  various  apjwintinenta  to 
these  institutions,  give  the  happiest  promise  for  the 
future  education  of  Italy.  The  universities  of  I.  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  of  ancient  date  aad 
European  fame.  The  chief  are  those  of  Salerno, 
Bologna,  Naples.  Padua.  Rome,  Peniyiii,  Pisa.  Siena, 
Pavia,  Turin,  Parma,  Florence,  Catania,  Cawban 
(in  1764),  Genoa  (remodelled  and  extended.  1783i, 
Modena  (recently  reopened).  Sec  Vesktia,  Pat  ax 
Statks,  Monaco",  Marino. 

History.— The  ancient  history  of  I.  will  be  more 
conveniently  treated  of  under  Romk;  see  al.*> 
Ethcria,  IJmbria,  &c  We  proceed  to  the  dawn 
of  modern  history.  The  Western  Roman  Euq  ire 
fell  liefore  a  mixed  horde  of  barbarous  mercenaries 
chiefly  composed  of  the  Heruli,  Mho  proclaimed 
their  leader,  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy  (476  a.  m 
After  13  years  of  military  despotism^  he  was  dun, 
and  Iiia  followers  vanquished  by  the  (Ostrogoths,  led 
by  their  great  kinu  Theodorie,  The  Ostrogoth*  i*e 
Goths),  in  their  turn,  were  vanquished  (552  a.  i>  1: 
and  I.  was  then  governed  by  an  erarcK  or  delegate  ol 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  Ravenna.  Names,  the  first  exarch,  having 
been  disgraced,  in  revenge  invited  the  Lombards  ta 
invade  Italy  (568) ;  and  under  their  rule  the  ancient 

{►olitical  system  of  Northern  Italy  was  euf»Tseded 
>y  the  introduction  of  feudal  and  Teutonic  in 
tions.  The  Lombards,  in  their  turn,  were  1 
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by  Pepin  (754)  and  Charlemagne  (774),  the  latter  of 
whom  was  crowned  emperor  of  Italy.  The  Lombards, 
however,  retained  the  great  duchies  of  Benevento, 
Spoleto,  4c.,  till  the  advent  of  the  Normans.  In  842, 
the  Saracens  invaded  I.,  and  took  possession  of  many 
important  places  on  the  southern  coast,  which  they 
hold  till  1016,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Normans.  On  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
(888),  the  crown  of  Italy  fell  to  Berengarius  I.,  chief 
of  the  Friuli,  whose  descendant,  Berengarius  IL, 
did  homage  to  Otho  I.  of  Germany  as  his  lord- 
panunount  (951) ;  and  in  961,  Otho  deposed  his 
va**al,  and  assumed  sovereign  rights  over  the  Italian 
kingdom.  From  this  period,  the  chief  towns  of 
Italy  rapidly  emerged  from  their  previous  insig- 
nificance. A  foremost  object  of  Otho  and  his 
successors  was  the  abasement  of  the  [*]iacy;  and 
for  a  time  these  emperors  successfully  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  the  occupant  most  attached  to  imperial 
rule.  The  accession  of  Konrad  was  the  signal  for 
various  tumultuous  risings  of  the  Italians  against 
their  German  rulers,  who  had  grown  the  object  of 
general  detestation.  Imj>ort*nt  feudal  modifications 
during  this  reign  tended  still  futther  to  weaken  the 
great  feudal  lords,  and  to  exalt  the  inferior  vassals 
and  citizens.  Under  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Henry  III.,  we  find  the  spirit  of  association,  alike 
for  offence  or  defence,  waxing  strong  in  Italy.  The 
aggrandisement  of  the  great  Guelphic  House  of 
Esto  (q.  v.),  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Investiture  (q.  v.), 
and  the  establishment  of  an  ameliorated  form  of 
munici|>al  government  (1100),  are  the  three  most 
notable  events  that  occurred  under  the  Franconian 
dynasty. 

Under  tho  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  Italy  enjoyed 
on    interregnum  from  foreign  rule  of  al>out  60 

J ears,  which,  however,  was  wasted  in  suicidal  con- 
icts  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  The  most  terrible  incident  of  this 
period  was  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  inveterate  internecine 
feuds  of  Italy,  it  was  a  period  of  great  splendour 
and  prosperity.  Tho  free  cities  or  republics  of 
Italy  rivalled  kingdoms  in  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  magnificence 
of  their  public  edifices  and  monument*,  and  the 
prodigious  individual  and  national  wealth  to  which 
they  attained.  Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
intolerance  grew  up  during  this  jwriod  of  medieval 
splendour,  and  in  the  arbitrary  attempt  of  these 
states  to  secure  supremacy  over  each  other,  they 
gradually  worked  their  own  destruction. 

From  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1282)  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (1308),  the  chief  historical  incidents  arc 
the  war  between  Qenoa  and  Pisa,  ending  in  the 
abasement  and  ultimate  decline  of  the  latter  (1284); 
the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphic  factions,  the  Bianchi 
ami  the  Ncri,  in  Tuscany ;  the  papal  efforts  for  their 
reconciliation  (1301) ;  the  residence  of  the  pope*  at 
Avignon  (1304—1377) ;  and  the  rise  into  importance 
of  the  oligarchic  republic  of  Venice  (1311).  During 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  c.  the  German  emperors 
made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  political 
supremacy  in  I. ;  but  in  1355,  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV*.  gave  up  the  struggle. 

The  tyrannical  rule  of  several  petty  tyrants,  of 
which  the  foremost  were  the  Visconti  or  lords  of 
Milan,  replaced  that  of  the  emperors.  From  the 
middle  of  the  14th  c  to  the  end  of  the  15th,  the 
collective  history  of  I.  ceases,  each  city  being  ruled 
by  some  powerful  local  family — as,  for  example, 
Verona  by  the  Delia  Seal  a,  Padua  by  the  Carrara, 
Ferrara  by  the  E«f  families,  and  Mantua  by  the 
of  Gonxaga ;  Milan  by  the  Delia 


Torre,  Visconti,  and  Sforza  famines.  See 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  Naples,  4c 

From  1495  to  1525,  I.  was  the  theatre  of  the 
sanguinary  struggles  between  France,  the  native 
rulers,  and  the  Ha|»sburgs,  hut  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(1525)  thoroughly  established  the  ascendancy  of  the 
German  emperor,  who  appointed  over  the  various 
states  rulers  of  his  own  selection.  During  the 
17th  c,  no  events  of  note  mark  the  history  of  I. ; 
the  country  being  at  peace,  the  various  state* 
pursued  commercial  traffic  and  industry,  as  far  a* 
their  decreased  limits  permitted.  4  In  the  following 
century,  some  territorial  changes  were  effected 
during  tho  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  In 
1793,  I.  partially  entered  the  European  coalition 
formed  against  J>  ranee,  whose  arms,  however,  proved 
irresistible.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  17th 
October  1797.  the  entire  state  of  Venice  was  trans- 
ferred to  Austria,  while  the  rest  of  the  country, 
under  various  designations,  became  for  the  most 
part  a  dependency  of  France.  In  this  anomalous 
condition  it  remained  during  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  final  reconstitu- 
tion  of  I.  was  decreed  as  follows  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna:  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  reverted  to 
the  House  of  Savoy,  to  which  were  added  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Genoese  republic ;  the  Lombardo- 
Vcnctian  kingdom  fell  to  Austria;  the  principalities 
of  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  to  which  M  as  soon 
annexed  Massa  and  Carrara,  were  restored  to  the 
family  of  Este  ;  Lucca  was  created  a  duchy,  for  the 
rightful  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  hereditary  state  was 
conferred  on  Maria  Louisa,  ex -em  press  of  the  French; 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  restored  to  the  Auatro- 
Lorraiiic  dynasty;  the  Papal  States  to  the  pope;  tho 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Bourbons;  while  the  petty 
Btate  of  San  Marino  was  allowed  to  retain  its  repub- 
lican form ;  and  Monaco  remained  an  independent 
principality  under  the  Prince  of  Volenti nois. 

By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  I.  was  again  cast  at 
the  feet  of  the  papacy  and  of  Austria,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  progressive  aspirations  were  strongly 
re- awakened  in  the  Italian  people.  The  system 
of  resolute  oppression  adopted  by  the  reinstated 
rulers  speedily  produced  an  irreconcilable  hostility 
between  themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  a  net- 
work of  secret  societies  for  the  organisation  of 
national  resistance  Bpread  throughout  the  entire 
land.  The  first-fruits  of  their  organisation  were  the 
risings  of  1820  and  1821  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
to  demand  constitutional  right*.  Austrian  interven- 
tion quelled  both  these  movements  ;  and  in  1831, 
when  a  similar  rising  occurred  in  Modena  and  the 
Roman  States,  it  was  sulidued  with  sanguinary 
ferocity  by  an  Austrian  army.  In  these  movements, 
no  distinct  tendeucy  towards  national  uuity  is  per- 
ceptible ;  and  only  on  the  accession  of  Charles  Albert 
to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  (1831)  was  this  grand  idea 
of  modern  I.  pro]K>undcd  by  Joseph  Mazzini,  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  assume  the  rdle 
of  liberator  and  leader  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Pied- 
mont, by  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  hit 
time,  prepared  tor  Piedmont  the  pre-eminence  oh* 
now  enjoys  throughout  the  country.  The  accession 
of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  seemed  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  for  I. :  a  general  amnesty  was  followed  by 
wise,  liberal  measures,  which  were  also  adopted  by 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont,  in  emulation  of  Rome.  Naples 


and  the  other  states  resolutely  refused  every  i 
of  reform,  and  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak  in  Sicily 
and  Milan  in  January,  the  great  revolution  of  1848 
was  inaugurated  in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  France 
in  February  imparted  a  strong  impulse  to  that  of 
I.,  and  speedily  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome  con- 
ceded constitutional  righto  to  the  popular  demand*. 

loualy  revolted  against  Austrian 
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rule  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  after  five  days  of 
heroic  fighting,  the  Austrian*  were  expelled  from  the 
city,  and  Radctsky,  with  70,000  troops,  comiielled 
to  retreat  from  its  walla.  On  the  29th,  Charles 
Albert  entered  Lombardy,  the  avowed  champion  of 
Italian  independence,  and  the  leader  of  the  national 
struggle.  All  the  sovereigns  of  I.  contributed  their 
best  troops  for  the  war,  and  on  the  Roman  volun- 
teers setting  out  for  Lombardy,  the  pope  himself 
in  public  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction  on  their 
banners. 

But  ere  a  month  had  elapsed,  Pius  IX.  suddenly 
halted  in  bis  career  of  liberator  of  Italy,  and  aban- 
doning the  national  cause,  launched  {19th  April) 
a  severe  censure  against  'this  unjust  and  hurtful 
war,'  which,  chiefly  by  his  own  iwnediction,  had 
been  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  ]teople.  The  recall  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  encyclical  letter, 
which  may  be  considered  the  tocsin  of  the  subse- 
quent tierce  reaction  through  all  Italy.  For  a  time, 
however,  the  revolution  made  way  ;  at  the  close 
of  the  year  Rome  became  agitated ;  the  pope  fled 
to  Oaeta;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Roman 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  under  the  presidency  of 
MazzinL  On  toe  same  day  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany abandoned  his  state.  Piedmont  again  assumed 
the  lead,  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara  (23d 
March)  finished  the  national  Italian  war  of  1848. 
The  treacherous  French  cxjiedition  against  the 
Roman  republic,  and  the  return  of  the  pope  in  1850, 
are  the  concluding  acts  of  this  great  revolution. 

The  reaction  was  complete  and  merciless  in  every 
state  save  Piedmont,  the  king  of  which  kept  faith 
with  his  subjects,  and  observed  the  constitutional 
forms  conceded  in  1848.  Austrian  troops  exercised 
a  crushing  tyranny,  and  from  time  to  tune  Europe 
shuddered  at  the  recital  of  the  dark  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  the  dungeons  of  Naples  and  Rome.  In 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
war  (1856),  Cavour  (q.  ▼.)  forcibly  exposed  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  of  a  continuance  of  Austrian  and 
papal  misrule.  He  strongly  urged  the  expediency 
of  a  withdrawal  of  French  and  Austrian  troops  from 
Rome  and  the  legations.  In  the  beginning  of  1859, 
Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  from  the  Sardinian 
parliament  his  intention  of  actively  aiding  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  Italian  imputation  from 
the  yoke  of  Austria.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
Sardinia  and  France  jointly  prepared  for  war  with 
Austria,  and  in  April  1859  the  war  commenced. 
The  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  abrupt  and  inconclusive  peace  of 
Villafranca.  11th  July  1859,  by  which  a  confederation 
of  the  Italian  states  with  the  papal  protectorate 
was  proposed  as  the  best  solution  of  I.'s  difficulties. 
The  whole  of  I.  energetically  rejected  the  scheme ; 
and  early  in  1860,  the  various  states  whose  sove- 
reigns were  in  flight  from  the  Lombard  campaign 
voluntarily  declared  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  On  the  18th  of  March, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Emilian  provinces  were 
incorporated  with  Sardinia ;  and  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany  on  the  22d.  On  the  17th  March,  the 
law  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy  was  promulgated  amidst  universal 
rejoicings.  On  the  24th  March,  the  provinces  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France.  On  the 
6th  of  the  ensuing  May,  Garibaldi,  with  about  a 
thousand  volunteers,  set  sail  from  Genoa  for  Sicily, 
where  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken  place. 
His  swift  and  comparatively  bloodless  conquest  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  j 
incidents  in  modern  history.  Meanwhile,  the  Sar- 
dinian generals  Cialdini  and.  Farini  having  advanced 
into  the  papal  provinces,  the  papal  forces  under  I 


Lamoriciere  were  routed  at  Castelfidardo,  which 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  4t»0O  prisoner* 
at  Loretto,  and  the  surrender  of  Lamoriciere  at 
Ancona.    Thence  the  Sardinian  forces  marched  into 
the  Abruzri,  while  Victor  Emmanuel  proceeded  in 
person  to  Naplea     On  November  7th,  at  Teana, 
Garibaldi  unconditionally  relinquished  to  his  sove- 
reign the  southern  provinces  liberated  by  his  genius 
and  valour.    Umbria  and  the  march  of  Ancona 
were  next  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  L 
The  kingdom  of  1.  has  been  formally  recognised  by 
all  the  great  Euroiiean  powers  with  the  exception 
of  Austria.    On  the  death  of  Cavour,  June  1861, 
the  ministry  of  Baron  Ricasoli  was  formed,  but 
after  a  brief  term  of  office  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Ratazzi,  31st  March  (1862),  whose  avowed  sub- 
serviency to  the  French  empire  created  considerable 
alarm  amongst  the  liberals  of  Italy.     One  of  its 
earliest  acts  was  the  incorporation  of  the  southern 
volunteer  forces  with  the  regular  army.   On  the  9th 
and  10th,  a  great  aggregate  meeting  of  deputies  from 
all  the  liberal  clubs  of  the  kingdom  was  held  under 
Garibaldi's  presidency;  and  on  the  20th,  having  jire- 
viously  been  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the 
royal  princes,  he  set  out  on  bis  almost  triumphal 
tour  throughout  I.  with  the  view  of  organising  rifle- 
clul«  amidst  the  youth  of  all  the  chief  cities.  An 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
Garibaldi  contemplated  an  armed  expedition  in  aid 
of  Venice,  led  to  stringent  and  unlooked-for  measures 
of  repression.    Ministerial  orders  were  next  trans- 
mitted to  Garibaldi,  prohibiting  any  further  organ- 
isation of  the  rifle  societies.    On  the  2oth  of  June, 
Garibaldi  arrived  in  Turin,  and  on  the  28th  landed 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  Prince  Humbert,  the  heir- apparent 
of  the  Italian  crown.    On  the  4th  of  July,  ths 
ministry  was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  warmth 
with  which  Garibaldi  denounced  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Rome    On  the  7th,  a  grand  review  at 
Palermo  was  held  in  his  presence.  Volunteers 
speedily  hastened  to  join  him,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  despite  the  royal 
proclamation,  which  accused  them   of  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign.    A  special  message,  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  proclamation,  was  forwarded  by 
the  king  to  Garibaldi,  who,  under  the  impression 
that  he  possessed  the  covert  approbation  of  the 
sovereign,  declined  to  desist  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome,  but  expressed  his  unshaken  sentimeuts  of 
loyalty  to  the  king.    On  the  22d  August,  Sicily 


declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  lilieral  clubs  were 
dissolved,  and  an  armed  force  despatched  to  pursue 
and  disperse  the  volunteers.  Garibaldi  reached  on 
the  18th  Catania,  and  some  days  later  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers.  General  Ciahlini 
having  been  appointed  commissioner  extraordinary 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  full  powers  over  ths 
civil  and  military  authorities,  proceeded  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  effect  the  capture  of  Garibaldi. 
The  'affair  of  Aspromonte,'  in  which  Gariltaldia 
small  force  of  volunteers  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render, their  heroic  leader  ordering  them  not  to  tire 
on  the  royal  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  semblance  of 
revolution.  The  wounded  chief  was  conveyed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  at  Spezzia. 
The  amnesty  granted  to  him  and  his  followers  by 
the  Italian  monarch  enabled  him  to  proceed  to 
Pisa,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned  to  his 
island-home  of  Caprera. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  the 
ministry  of  Ratazzi  had  to  sustain  a  formula)  >le 
attack  from  the  liberal  members,  who  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  the  premier  and  his 
Ratazzi,  tin  ding  himself  unsupported  by  any  i 
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of  the  house,  after  an  unavailing  defence,  resigned 
hit  portfolio  on  the  10th  oi  December,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Signor  Farini  (q.  v.).  Authors  con- 
sulted :  Sismonai,  Republics  of  Italy;  MacchtavellL, 
Itturie  Florentine;  Guicciardini,  Storia  fT  Italia; 
Denina,  Riroluxioni  <t Italia;  Botta,  Storia  d' Italia; 
Balbo;  &c 

Italian  Language  and  Literature.  — The  Italian 
language  is  descended  from  the  Latin,  and  there 
Live  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  took  place.  In  the  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  scientific  students  of  language,  there 
is  nothing  special  in  the  case;  the  changes  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  tendency  to 
phonetic  decay  or  corruption  which  is  always  at 
work  in  a  living  tongue,  and  which  is  eejiecially 
active  in  a  chaotic  and  transition  state  of  society 
like  that  of  I.  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  already  corrupt  dialects  of  the  uneducated 
become  predominant,  and  being  released  from  the 
fixing  influence  of  a  written  literature,  depart  more 
and  more  from  the  grammatical  standard ;  and  in 
the  case  of  I.,  the  barbarian  intruders  would,  to  a 
■till  greater  degree,  mutilate  the  Latin,  and  intro- 
duce multitudes  of  words  from  the  northern  tongues. 
For  some  centuries,  this  corrupting  process  went 
on,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Latin  gradually 
divested  itself  of  its  original  classical  peculiarities, 
sod  degenerated  into  the  impure  or  vulgar  form 
known  as  the  Romana  rtutica,  or  lingua  Romania, 
which  became  the  prevailing  language  of  the  various 
races  of  South-western  Europe,  ana  received  from 
each  some  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
their  own  native  dialects. 

This  '  rustic  Latin '  may  be  termed  the  direct  off- 
spring of  Latin,  and  the  parent  of  Italian :  in  the 
compositions  of  the  Provencal  poets,  we  find  one 
form  of  it  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  polished,  or 
illustre,  written  language  as  early  as  the  10th  c, 
while  the  form  which  prevailed  in  Italy  continued 
as  late  as  the  12th  c,an  uncouth  and  vulgar  dialect, 
contemptuously  excluded  from  all  learned  composi- 
tion. In  the  Sicilian  court  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
emperor,  Frederick  II.,  the  Italian  dialect  was  first 
rescued  from  this  state  of  degradation  ;  adopted  by 
this  monarch  as  the  choice  language  of  his  court,  it 
became  the  medium  of  his  own  and  his  son'B  literary 
and  poetic  creations,  while  his  learned  friend  and 
secretary,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  may  be  termed  the 
earliest  Italian  poet ;  his  odes  and  canzones,  com- 
posed a  hundred  years  before  Dante,  are  written 
in  wonderfully  pure  Italian.  The  university  of 
Naples,  and  several  of  the  Sicilian  schools,  were 
founded  by  Frederick,  whose  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened court  liecame  the  centre  of  tbe  letters  and 
learning  of  Italy,  and  the  abode  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the  time.  Here,  Italian  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  refinement  and  correctness,  and  received 
the  name  of  the  Aulic  (court)  or  of  the  Sicilian 
language. 

Poets  have  in  all  ages  been  the  elevators  and 
guardians  of  language  ;  and  we  find  Italian  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  honourably  employed  by 
the  poets  of  the  age,  especially  by  those  of  Tuscany, 
whose  own  oral  dialect  soon  took  precedence  over 
all  the  others  in  polished  expression  and  gram- 
matical accuracy.  The  chief  Italian  poets  of  this 
age  are  Guido  Guincclli,  Guido  Ghisiheri,  Fabrizio 
and  Onesto  of  Bologna,  Guido  Lapo  of  Mantua;  and 
the  Tuscan  poets  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Bonogiunta  da 
Lucca,  and  Brunetto  Latini  Fioreutino,  the  illustrious 
preceptor  of  Dante.  Fra  Guittone,  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Cavalieri  Gaudenti,  has  left  several 
com|M>Ritions  of  merit,  including  sonnets  and  odes, 
but  his  most  interesting  literary  legacy  consists 
of  forty  letters  in  prose,  which  are  regarded  as  a 


valuable  specimen  of  early  Italian,  being  the  moat 
ancient  epistolary  composition  in  the  language. 
The  writings  of  these  early  poets  possess  more 
linguistic  than  poetic  interest,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  various  collections,  chiefly  in  the  Rime  Antiche 
(1518),  the  Poeti  Antiehi  by  Alacci  (1661),  and  the 
modern  work  of  Rannuoci,  Manuele  delta  LeUeratura 
del  Primo  Secolo  (Florence,  1837, 3  vols.).  Brunetto 
Latini  (1260),  the  preceptor  of  Dante,  was  reputed 
'  a  man  of  great  sense  and  science.'  His  work,  H 
Tetoro,  is  a  marvel  of  heterogeneous  knowledge.  // 
Tetoretto  is  a  curious  compendium  of  moral  precepts, 
and  //  Pataffio  a  still  more  curious  production,  tbe 
obscene  levity  of  which  earned  for  nim  a  place  in 
the  Inferno  of  his  pupiL  Guido  Cavalcanti,  the 
cherished  friend  of  Dante,  was  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  poet.  Italian  also  began  to  be  now  adopted 
as  the  vehicle  of  learned  and  scientific  prose.  The 
historical  chronicles  of  Matteo  Sptnola,  a  rleapolitan, 
are  the  oldest  specimen  of  Italian  prose  literature 
(1247—1268)  ;  but  the  Florentine  Malespini  (died 
about  1280)  is  the  first  historical  writer  whose 
style  is  elevated  and  polished.  In  short,  contem- 
porary with  the  appearance  of  Dante  (q.  v.),  tbe 
Italian  dialect  was  rapidly  superseding  Latin  in 
grave  prose  com|>osition,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and 
soon  became  the  recognised  oral  and  written  polite 
language  of  the  entire  country,  while  various  local 
dialects  were  preserved  in  use  amongst  the  illi- 
terate classes  of  the  {teople.  It  has  been  finely 
observed  that  Dante  found  the  Italian  language  in 
its  cradle,  and  exalted  it  to  a  throne;  the  Divina 
Commetlia  imprinted  on  the  Italian  tongue  a  grave 
and  majestic  character,  which  at  once  qualified  it 
to  rank  with  tbe  languages  of  Greece  and  Home. 
The  impetus  imparted  by  Dante  to  the  language 
and  intellectual  life  of  his  country,  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

The  minor  poets,  Francesco  Stabile,  or  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  burned  by  the  church  (1327),  and  author 
of  L'Acerba,  a  critical  attack  upon  Dante,  and 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  learning,  acuteneas,  and 
superstition  ;  Francesco  da  Barberino  (1264  —  1348) ; 
and  Cino  da  Pistoja,  the  learned  jurist  and  poet, 
whose  work  on  jurisprudence,  //  Comento  eitl  Cotlice, 
and  pleasing  amatory  verses,  won  for  him  the 
commendations  both  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  (1270 
— 1336),  claim  mention  before  the  great  name  of 
Francesco  PetrarcA  (q.  v.)  (1304 — 1374),  the  creator 
of  Italian  lyrical  poetry,  and  the  enricher  and 

Kirfecter  of  its  language.  The  lustre  of  Petrarch's 
me,  however,  is  not  derived  from  his  sonnets 
alone.  Apart  from  their  exquisite  beauty  and 
pathos,  their  classical  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
diction  render  them  an  abiding  standard  of  Italian 
poetry.  Italian,  which,  in  its  poetical  cajuicities,  we 
have  seen  created  by  Dante,  polished  and  refined 
by  Petrarch,  was  first  moulded  into  a  perfect 
form  of  prose  by  the  prince  of  novelists,  Boccaccio 
(q.  v.).  Tho  Decamerune  is  a  scries  of  tales,  and 
Boccaccio's  best  known  work.  Boccaccio's  style 
is  deeply  tinged  by  his  culture  of  classical  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  his  straining  after  the  pom]>oua 
majesty  of  Latin  construction,  he  frequently  exceeds 
the  structural  capabilities  of  his  own  language, 
which  is  naturally  direct  and  Bimple  in  tbe  order 
of  its  composition.  Franco  Sacchetti  (1335— 1400)' 
of  Florence,  and  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (1348),  also 
composed  tales  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of 
the  language;  while  Diuo  Compagni  and  Giovanni- 
Villani  enriched  the  historical  hterature  of  I.  with 
excelleut  chronicles,  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  with  great  beauty  of  style. 

The  14th  c  was  lavishly  productive  of  great 
original  literary  creations,  the  writers  of  that  age,  or 
/  TrecetUieti,  according  to  their  Tuscan  appellation, 
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being  as  distinguished  for  the  sublime  originality 
of  their  genius  as  those  of  the  15th  c.  were 
famed  for  their  abstruse  erudition  and  philosophy. 
Italian  was  the  chosen  language  of  the  TreeentM, 
and  in  their  writings  attained  a  high  degree  of 
refinement  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
scholastic  writers  of  the  15th  c,  almost  entirely 
excluded  Italian  from  their  works,  substituting  for 
the  language  of  Daute  and  Petrarch  a  faulty  form 
of  Greek  or  Latin.  To  this  circumstance  may 
probably  be  attributed  the  languid  development  of 
literature  during  a  period  in  which  the  most  mag- 
nificent protection  was  afforded  both  by  the  pon- 
tifical and  sovereign  courts  of  Italy  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  the  century,  and  when  the  discovery  of 
printing  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  intellectual  i 
vitality  of  Christendom.  Foremost  among  the 
encounters  of  literature  ami  art  were  the  Medici 
at  Florence  ;  the  Visconti,  and,  later,  the  Sforzas,  at 
Milan  ;  the  houses  of  Gonzaga  and  Este  at  Mantua 
and  Ferrara ;  the  house  of  Aragon  at  Naples ;  and 
the  Pontiff  at  I  tome.  Marsilio  Ficino,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  who  discarded  their 
mother  tongue  and  adopted  Latin ;  while  a  host 
of  grammarians,  historians,  philologists,  and  theo- 
logians openly  pronounced  the  illu*triotta  Italian 
language  a  vulgar  dialect,  unfit  for  philosophical 
or  learned  composition.  But  this  debasement  of 
literary  taste  was  happily  of  brief  duration,  and 
to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  entitled  the  4  Father  of 
Letters,'  is  owing  the  literary  revival  of  the  Italian 
tongue.  Under  this  princely  patron  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences,  public  libraries  were  founded 
or  replenished,  learned  societies  inaugurated,  rich 
antiquarian  treasures  collected,  universities  opened, 
and  a  true  standard  of  literary  truth  and  beauty 
once  more  set  up.  His  friend  and  protege,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  wrote  elegantly  both  in  Italian  and  Latin, 
and  composed  the  first  regular  dramatic  work  in 
the  former  language,  under  the  title  of  L'Orfeo. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  and  the  opening 
of  the  10th,  a  taste  for  the  romantic  and  heroic  in 
poetry  began  to  shew  itself.  This  taste  was  cultivated 
by  Durante  da  Gualdo,  by  Luigi  Pulci  (q.  v.)  in  his 
Morf/ante  Maijrfiort,  and  by  the  still  more  famous 
Matteo  Boiardo  (q. v.),  whoso  Orlando  Innamorato 
evidently  suggested  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of 
this  kind,  the  Orlando  Furiom  of  Ariosto.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  historical  works  of  tho  time 
were  written  in  Latin— for  example,  those  of  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  Marc  Antonio  Sabellicus  (died  1506), 
Bernardo  Giustinianus  (died  1489),  and  Georgius 
Stella  (died  14S0).  During  the  century  of  scholastic 
erudition,  the  Bpring  of  Italian  eloquence  flowed 
with  sluggish  course  until  the  impassioned  and 
unstudied  oratory  of  Jerome  Savonarola  (burned 
1498)  revived  the  traditions  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Cicero  too  was  an 
Italian. 

The  15th  <x,  though  not  marked  by  much  creative 
genius  in  literature,  unquestionably  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  Italian  mind.  The  revival 
of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  maritime 
channel  to  the  wealth  and  traffic  of  the  Indies, 
co-operated,  one  may  say,  in  producing  that  won- 
derful development  of  art  and  enterprise  which  the 
succeeding  age  exhibited ;  while  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  science  was  promoted  and  systematised 
by  the  founding  of  numerous  universities  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  the  aim  of  these  latter  being  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  sound  practical 
science  Many  of  the  magnificent  typographical 
treasures  with  which  the  great  public  libraries  of 
Italy  abound,  belong  to  this  golden  age,  and  aro  I 


due  to  the  artistic  taste  ot  Aldo  Manurio.  See 
Aldine  Editions. 

The  16th  c  is  confessedly  the  Augustan  age  of 
Italian  letters,  art,  and  science.  In  a  galaxy  of 
splendid  names,  the  brightest  are  those  of  Ariosto 
(q.  v.),  Tasso(q.  v.),  MacchiaveUi  (q.  v.),  Guicciardioi 
(q.  v.),  Raphael  (q.  v.),  Michael  Angelo  (a.  \.\ 
Palladio,  and  Vignohv  Pope  Leo  X.  and  bis 
successors  vied  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  in 
their  munificent  patronage  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Cinquecentisti,  are  considered 
models  of  pure  and  noble  Italian  composition.  The 
Orlando  Furioeo  of  Ariosto,  held  to  Vie  the  first 
genuine  epic  of  chivalry  and  romance,  celebrates  the 
deeds  of  the  legendary  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Este,  It  exercised  immeuse  influence,  even  amongst 
the  most  illiterate  classes,  by  whom  its  choicest 
beauties  were  committed  to  memory,  in  order  to 
be  Bung  as  tho  solace  of  labour  in  the  field  or  city. 
The  next  great  work  of  the  century  was  La  Oent- 
salrmme  LVxrata,  by  Torquato  Tasso  (q.  v.  t,  whose 
father  was  also  an  excellent  poet  and  scholar.  Tasso  i 
prose  writings  and  epistles  are  noble  in  style,  tad 
graze  and  philosophical  in  matter  ( 1544— 1595L 
Their  best  imitators  are  L'Alamanni,  II  Hirm 
Vortem  and  L'Avarchide ;  Rucellai ;  and  Erumo 
da  Valvasoue,  in  his  La  Caecia  and  ISAngrltida 
(or  The  Wars  of  the  Angels),  from  which  Milton 

ftrobahly  borrowed  some  valuable  htnta  (1593). 
iiangiorgio  Trissino  wrote  the  first  notable  Italian 
drama,  $ofom*btt.  Besides  this,  the  7'ullia  of 
Ludovico  Martelli,  the  Canace  of  Sneronc  Spenvai 
(1500 — 1588),  the  Torrimnondo  of  Tasso,  and  the 
Edipo  of  Andrea  dell*  Anguillara,  deserve  mention 
—  the  last  is  considered  the  best  Italian  tragedy 
of  the  time.  The  comedies  of  Bentivoglio,  Salviau, 
Cecchi,  Firenzuola,  and  others,  are  stamped  with 
that  prevailing  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  die- 
figures  many  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  age. 
The  popular  dramatic  pieces,  or  Comtnedie  deiT  ArU, 
enjoyed  as  high  repute  among  the  lower  classes  m 
the  higher  drama  did  in  courtly  and  patrician 
circles.  Some  of  the  chief  composers  of  the*e  panto- 
mimic comedies  are  Flaminio  Seals,  Angelo  Be^lco, 
Andrea  Colmo.  The  writers  of  pastoral  dramas 
inundate  this  epoch,  but  none  can  compete  with 
Guarini  (q.  v.)  in  his  sweet  idyllic  work.  //  PaMor 
Fido.  Poetry  was  first  combined,  during  tha 
century,  with  music— one  of  the  earliest  operatic 
comjiositions  being  the  Dafne  of  Rinuocini  (died 
1621).  The  sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  excel  in  a 
certain  dignity  and  originality  of  thought  Vittora 
Colouna,  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Ariosto.  was  the 
most  illustrious  poetess  of  her  time;  which  pro- 
duced numerous  other  female  writers,  whose  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  DomenichL 

Foremost  among  the  prose- writers  stands  Macchi- 
aveUi;  his  Arte  ddla  Guerra  (Art  of  War),  JgUjrit 
Florentine  (History  of  Florence),  and  [xtlitkal 
treatise,  J I  Principe  (The  Prince),  all  excel  in  their 
various  styles.  Giovanni  Botero,  Giannotti.  and 
Paruta,  are  also  political  writers  of  high  merit 
Greater  than  either  is  Francesco  Guicciardini,  whose 
History  of  Italy  has  only  one  blemish,  viz..  want 
of  brevity.  The  works  of  Bembo  (q.  v.),  historian 
and  poet,  exhibit  the  Italian  language  subjected 
to  a  regular  grammatical  system.  Literature  m 
historically  treated  by  Barbieri  and  I>oni ;  art.  by 
Vasari,  Campi,  and  Lomazzi ;  and  architecture,  by 
Vipnola  and  Palladio. 

The  progress  of  the  age  is  equally  perceptible  in 
philosophy,  which,  bursting  the  fetters  of  scbolastt' 
formalism,  displays  the  utmost  freedom  of  specu- 
lation in  the  works  of  Cardan  (q.  v.),  Bruno 
(q.  v.),  and  Vanini.  Many  celebrated  institution 
or  academies  for  the  discussion  and  diffuaioc  ol 
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knowledge  date  from  the  16th  c.,  one  of  the  meet 
noted  being  the  academy  Delia  Cruaca,  founded 
at  Florence  for  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of 
the  Italian  language. 

The  17th  c,,  if  lea*  proline  in  great  literary  names 
than  its  predecessor,  is  nevertheless  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  science ;  it  produced  a  host  of  illus- 
trious discoverers  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
physic.  Such  was  the  fame  of  Italian  science  at  this 
period  that  the  universities  of  Florence,  Naples,  Pisa, 
and  Venice  were  thronged  with  foreign  students. 
Learned  societies  for  the  cultivation  and  practical 
demonstration  of  the  physical  sciences  were  opened 
throughout  Italy  (see  Academy).  Libraries  were 
collected  and  enriched,  to  afford  every  facility  to 
learned  research.  The  most  celebrated  savants  are 
the  world-famous  GalUeo  (11.  v.),  Torricelli  (q.  v.), 
Borelli,  the  astronomer  Casaini  (q.  v.),  and  Viviani, 
the  pupil  and  biographer  of  Galileo  ;  Malpighi  and 
Belliui,  anatomists  and  physicians.  Contemporary 
with  these,  we  find  Gian  Vinceiuo  Gravina,  whose 
lectures  on  civil  law  attracted  audiences  from  all 
Europe,  Iu  historical  composition,  the  best  known 
works  are  Sarpi's  famous  flistory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  its  equally  famous  refutation  by  Pallaviciuo ; 
The  History  of  tlie  Wart  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
Bentivoglio ;  and  of  The  Civil  Wart  of  France,  by 
Davila  (q.  v.).  A  few  of  the  great  names  of  litera- 
ture are— Bianehi,  an  acute  thinker  on  political 
and  social  science ;  Moute-Cucculi,  author  of  the 
Aphorism*  of  the  Art  of  War,  written  with  Spartan 
brevity  of  style  ;  Bartoli,  the  Jesuit  historian  ;  and 
Segneri,  the  Jesuit  orator. 

The  poets  of  the  17th  c,  at  least  Marini  (a.  v.)  and 
his  school,  display  a  degenerate  taste.  Fondness  for 
trivial  conceits,  false  glitter,  and  artificiality,  are  their 
characteristics  ;  but  several  of  his  contemjxjrariea 
— Chiabrcra,  Guidi,  Tassoni,  author  of  the  admir- 
able mock-heroic  poem,  La  Secchia  R  a  pita  (The 
Stolen  Pail),  Filicaja  (q.  v.),  and  others,  have  written 
with  a  grave  energy  of  style  and  a  warmth  of  senti- 
ment elevating  to  any  age.  The  theatrical  and 
operatic  representations  at  the  various  sovereign 
courts  were  of  exceeding  splendour,  as  if  in  com- 
pensation for  the  paucity  of  dramatic  compositions. 

In  the  18th  c,  a  vigorous  revival  of  poetry  and 
letters  took  place.  Giannone,  in  history  ;  Capasso, 
in  literature ;  Cirillo,  in  physic ;  Mazzochi,  in 
archaeology  ;  II  Gcnovesi,  in  political  economy  ;  the 
brothers  Galiani,  in  their  respective  sciences  of 
architecture,  political  economy,  and  philology ; 
Filangieri  (q.  v.)  and  Beccaria  (q.  v.)  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  jurisprudence ;  Mario  Pagano.  in  the 
acience  of  civil  law  ;  Poli  (1746^1825),  Volta  (174o 
—1826),  Galvani  (1737— 1708),  Scarpa  (1748—1832), 
and  Spallanzani  (1729 — 1799),  in  physical  science  ; 
Maffei  and  Calsabigi,  in  poetry,  are  some  of  the 
names  by  which  this  period  was  ennobled.  The 
18th  c.  cau  also  boast  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Italian  dramatic  literature,  Metastaaio  (q.  v.)  (1698 
— 1782),  who  is  considered  the  master  of  the 
pastoral  drama  :  flowing,  sweet,  and  silvery,  the 
language  of  his  gentle  muse  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brevity,  sternness,  and  classical  plain- 
ness of  Italy's  greatest  tragedian,  Vittorio  Alticri 
(q.  v.)  (1749—1803),  by  whom  a  thorough  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  drama  of  his  country.  A  no  less 
marked  reformer  of  comedy  is  his  contemjiorary, 
Carlo  Goldoni  (q.  v.)  (1707-1793). 

During  the  present  (19th)  century,  the  genius  of 
Italy  has  revived  anew  in  science  and  literature. 
By  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  a  sound  Italian 
style,  untainted  either  by  Gallicisms  or  by  the  false 
glitter  of  the  Seicentisti  school,  has  been  adopted. 
One  of  the  best  modern  poets  of  the  classical  school, 
Vinceiuo  Monti,  has  materially  assisted  this  literary 


reform:  the  resolute  combatant  of  the  school  of 
Marini,  his  fine  works  are  rigidly  moulded  on  the 
pure  Trecentisti  style ;  and  in  his  great  poem,  Batvil- 
liana,  the  language  is  impregnate*! with  a  Dantesque 
grandeur,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  Dante  has  inspired  the  works  of  Monti. 
His  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odynsey 
by  Pindeinonte,  are  the  best  classical  translations  in 
Italian.  In  the  wayward  and  fervid  genius  of  Ugo 
Foscolo  (q.  v.),  we  hud  the  reflection  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes ami  political  chaos  of  his  times ;  his  lyrical 
work,  /  Sejiolcri,  is  written  with  extreme  polish  and 
faultless  taste,  which  may  also  l>e  said  of  the  lyrics 
of  lA'opanii.  Botta,  Kicci,  Bagnoli,  Arici  Sestini, 
Pananti,  and  Lorenzi,  deserve  mention  among  the 
modern  jioets.  Grossi  is  a  spirited  poet,  who  has 
written  chiefly  in  the  Milanese  dialect.  In  the 
poignant  and  imbittered  verses  of  Berchet,  we 
recognise  the  double  inspiration  of  his  country's  and 
his  own  political  sufferings  ;  and  the  gentler  poet, 
Silvio  Peilteo,  was  already  famous  for  his  poetic 
tragedy,  Fmncesca  da  Rimini,  previous  to  his 
incarceration  in  an  Austrian  dungeon. 

Rossetti,  the  exile  and  poet,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished commentator  on  Dante's  IHrina  Commedia  ; 
-Giov.  Battista  Niccnlini,  whose  drama,  Arnoldo 
da  Breccia,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  modern 
Italian  genius ;  Leopardi,  poet,  philologist,  ami  phil- 
osopher ;  Giusti  (q.  v.),  the  first  Italian  satirical  lyrist 
of  the  19th  e. ;  Mameli,  the  patriot  poet,  who  fell  in 
1848  at  Kome  ;  Prati,  Aleardi,  Dall'  Ongaro,  Carcano, 
and  Montanelli,  are  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous worshippers  of  the  Italian  muse  in  tho  19th 
century.  Among  the  most  successful  novelists  are 
Manzoni,  whose  Promessi  Sj>o«i  has  created  a  new 
school  of  fiction  ;  Rosini  (Monaco  rfi  Monta,  Luisa 
Strozzi,  11  (Unite  Ugolino),  Cantit  (M  nnjherita  di 
Pusterla),  Grossi  [Marco  Vuconti),  and  D'Axeglio, 
whose  j»atriotic  novels  have  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  youth  of  the  country.  Ettore  Fiernmosca 
and  Nicolo  del  Lapi  are  models  of  classical  romances. 
Guerrazzi  has  written  novels  full  of  the  noblest 
poetry.  Bersezio  and  Ruffini  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  And  among  authoresses,  we  may  mention 
Teresa  Bandinella,  Cecilia  de  Luna  Folliero,  Guistiua 
Michiel,  Isabella  Albrizzi  (whose  biography  of 
Canova  is  a  graceful  and  accurate  delineation),  and 
«signora  Ferrucci,  whose  educational  works  possess 
hi^h  merit.  The  modern  historians  of  Italy  are 
very  numerous.  Bale's  Summary  of  Italian 
History,  Botta's  History  of  Italy,  Coletta's  Naples, 
Atnari's  Sicilian  Vespers,  Cantil's  colossal  work  on 
Universal  Histonj,  Zcni's  Cornjtendium  of  Italy's 
History,  and  Scoindi's  History  of  Italian  Lfgis)a~ 
tion,  are  among  the  best  works ;  while  interesting 
historical  monographs  of  various  periods  or  states 
have  been  published  by  Canetti,  Canale,  Rrofferio, 
Anelli,  Cattaneo,  the  graphic  recorder  of  tho  rising 
at  Milan  in  1848,  and  the  learned  compiler  of  the 
Archirio  Triennale,  or  series  of  documents  bearing 
on  Italian  rmxlern  history  from  1848  to  1850. 
Political  economy  and  philosophy  have  found  in 
Mazzini,  Gioja,  and  Romagnosi  aide  ex|ionents. 
The  political  writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini  (q.  v.), 
apart  from  their  i»olitical  tendencies,  have  exercised 
immense  influence  on  the  youth  of  Italy  by  their 
high  moral  tone  and  beauty  of  language.  The  various 
schools  of  philosophy  have  found  adherents  and 
expounders  in  Borelli,  Galunpi  (1776" — 1846),  Maint- 
ain, Rosmini,  Gioberti,  ana  Tommaseo,  mostly  all 
exponents  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy ;  while  Testa, 
Franchi,  Mastriani,  and  Cattaneo  are  the  exponents 
of  speculative  and  independent  philosophy.  Anti- 
quarian and  archaeological  science  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Inghirami,  Fannucci.  Mannn,  Litta, 
Visconti,  and  Sestini    Boesi,  Fumigalli,  Ferrario, 
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and  Roaini  hare  written  tlie  best  dissertations  on 
art  Biography,  which  as  yet  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  Italian  writers,  has  found  in  Professor 
Villari  a  successful  cultivator  ;  his  Life  of  Savona- 
rola is  written  with  liberality,  grace,  and  eloquence, 
The  most  complete  histories  of  Italian  litera- 
ture are  CrescimWni,  Stvria  delta  Volgar  Poesia,  6 
vols.  (Rome,  1698;  Venice,  1731);  Qiuulrio,  Storia 
e  Jtegione  d'ogni  Poesia,  7  vols.  (Bologna,  1739)  ; 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letteratura  Itaf.ana,  14 
vols.  (Modena,  1772-1783;  16  vols.  1787-1794; 
12  vols.  Rome,  1785  ;  16  vols.  Milan,  1822—1826)  ; 
Corniani,  Secnli  delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  9  vols. 
(Brescia,  1818—1819)  ;  Maftei,  Storia  delta  Lettera- 
tura Italiana,  2*1  ed.,  4  vols.  (Milan,  1834) ;  Cimor- 
elli  (Milan,  1845) ;  Giudici  (Florence,  1847)  ; 
Levati  (1831). 

ITA  SCA,  Lake.   See  Mississippi. 

ITCH  (known  also  as  SCABIES  and  PSORA) 
is  a  contagious  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin.  All 
parts  of  the  body,  uoless  perhaps  the  head,  are 
liable  to  b<i  affected,  but  the  most  common  seats 
of  the  disease  are  the  wrists  aud  hands,  and 
especially  between  the  fingers.  The  first  sign  of 
this  affection  is  an  itching  sensation,  which,  upon 
minute  examination,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a 
minute  conical  vesicle,  while  the  adjacent  portions 
of  epidermis  present  a  more  scaly  appearance  than 
is  natural  This  condition  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  minute  acarus,  the  Itch-mite 
(q.  v.),  which  burrows  within  the  epidermis,  and 
excites  the  cutaneous  irritation.  The  affected  parts 
itch  with  increased  inteusity  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks 
or  exciting  condiments ;  and  as  he  cannot  refrain 
from  scratching  himself,  the  vesicles  get  more  or  less 
broken,  and  become  interspersed  with  numerous 
little  bloody  points.  v 

The  itch  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
disreputable  affection,  and  being  highly  contagious, 
it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  distinguished 
from  other  cutaneous  disorders.  Eczema,  prurigo, 
and  lichen,  are  the  affections  most  likely  to  De 
confounded  with  it ;  but  eczema,  though  a  vesicular 
disease,  presents  rounded  and  not  conical  vesicles, 
and  at  most  only  a  pricking  sensation,  and  nothing 
like  the  irritation  of  itch  ;  while  prurigo  and  lichen 
are  papular  disorders,  and  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  vesicles  ;  moreover,  none  of  these 
diseases  are  contagious. 

The  itch  is  always  communicated  by  contact, 
either  immediately,  as  by  the  act  of  shaking  hands, 
or  through  the  medium  of  articles  of  clothing  or 
bedding  which  have  been  used  by  a  person  suffering 
from  the  disorder,  hx  some  cases,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  itch-insect,  is  conveyed  to 
the  sound  person  in  its  perfect  form ;  while  in  other 
coses,  the  ova  or  embryos  suspended  in  the  fluid  of 
the  vesicles  may  be  the  mode  of  transmission. 

The  disease,  if  not  cured,  will  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period,  probably  for  life ;  but  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  never  gives  rise  to  serious 
injury  to  the  health.  Numerous  external  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  but  the  great  remedy  is  sulphur, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  6[»ecific  In  the  caso 
of  an  adidt,  Mr  Erasmus  Wilson,  our  highest 


English  authority  on  skin-diseases,  recommends  that 
'four  onnces  of  sulphur  ointment  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  entire  skin  before  the  fire,  and 
particularly  into  the  affected  ]>ortions,  morning  and  1 
evening,  for  two  days.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  1 
patient  should  wear  a  flaunel  shirt,  and  retain  the 
during  the  whole  of  the  treatment.    On  the  i 

of  the  third  day,  the  patient  should  take  a  !  buried,  it  does  not  again 


warm  bath,  and  wash  the  skin  thoroughly  with 
plenty  of  soap,  when  the  cure  will  generally  bf 
found  to  be  effected.' 

When  patients  strongly  object  to  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  which  is  not  (infrequently  the  case,  sa 
ointment  made  by  digesting  over  a  vaj>our  bath,  for 
24  hours,  three  parts  of  stavesacre  in  powder,  with 
rive  parts  of  lard,  and  then  straiuing,  may  be  used. 
According  to  M.  Bourguignpn  (who  has  nude 
numerous  experiments  on  the  deleterious  actiot  d 
medicines  on  the  living  itch-mite),  this  ointment 
will  cure  the  disease  in  four  days. 

ITCH-MITE  (Acarus  scabici  or  Sarcoptes  scabiei) 
is  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  in  the  5th  book  of  his 
ItUtoria  Anhnalium,  cap.  31.  But  although  the 
itch  was  undoubtedly  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
aud  Romans,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  a 
mite  was  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the  disease 
earlier  than  by  Avenzoar,  an  Arabian  physician 
of  the  12th  century.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  till  the  present  century,  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  disease  and  the 
mite  was  universally  recognised,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  writings  of  Scaliger  (1557)  and  others;  and 
a  paper  read  by  Adams  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1805,  contains  two  very  good  figures  of  the  mite. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century,  many 
practitioners,  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  animal, 
expressed  doubts  concerning  its  existence,  and  in 
1812  there  occurred  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
history  of  this  mite.  M.  Gales,  the  chief  apothecary 
to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  tempted  hy  a  pme 
offered  by  one  of  the  unbelievers,  published  in  that 
year  a  treatise  on  the  itch,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  seen  more  than  300  of  the  mite*,  and  in 
which  he  gave  a  drawing  of  the  animal,  which, 
although  it  differed  materially  from  the  delineations 
of  earlier  observers,  was  at  once  accepted  as  an  exact 
representation  of  the  true  parasite,  and  was  copied 
for  several  years  into  all  works  treating  the  itch, 
until  Raspail  discovered  that  M.  Gales's  Memoir  was 
a  tissue  of  deceptions,  and  that  the  animal  which  he 
had  figured  was  the  cheese-mite !  The  existence  of 
the  itch-mite  was  now  more  distrusted  than  ever, 
until,  in  1834,  Renucci,  a  Coraican  student,  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  the  creature.  Many  points 
regarding  the  structnre  and  habits  of  this  curious 
animal  have  lieen  since  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Gras,  Raspail,  Hebra,  Gudden,  and  especially 
De  la  Food  aud  Bourguignon,  who  have  presented 
to  the  French  Institute  A  Practical  Treatise  on  ihs 
Entomology  and  Comparative  Pathology  of  the  Itch 
at  it  occurs  in  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  last  volume  (1862)  of  the 
Afemoires  prisentis  par  divert  Savants  a  lAcadhtds 
de*  Sciences. 

The  adult  female  mite  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male  ;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  forms  a 
roundish  gravish-white  corpuscle,  not  unlike  a  starch 
granule ;  it  is  almut  Jth  of  a  line  in  length,  and  4th 
in  breadth.  When  seen  under  the  microscope,  it 
presents  a  truncated  tortoisedike  shape,  and  is  seea 
to  be  studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head 
terminates  in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  as  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinctions  of 
the  species,  representations  are  given  in  fig.  2  of  the 
man  dible  in  the  female  itch-mite  and  in  fig.  3  of 
the  mandible  in  the  sugar- mite. 

In  order  to  penetrate  the  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  the  mite  assumes,  according  to  Godden, 
a  nearly  perpendicular  position ;  and  to  avoid  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  it  usually  selects  such  spots 
as  give  least  resistance,  such  as  the  space  between 


the  fingers,  the  inside  of  the  wrist  Ac.    Opcc  fairly 

out,  but  bunows.  and 
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forma  tortuous  galleries  within  the  skin.  These 
galleries  resemble  the  mark  which  is  formed  when  a 
pen  is  drawn  lightly  over  the  skin  without  causing 


Itch-Mite : 

t,  »Mmnlnsl  rlew  of  female  Itch-mite,  magnified  65  diameter*  ; 

1  one  of  it*  m»ndlbl«t,  ma (rn. fled  S3  diameter*;  3,  man- 
dible of  tunic  augur-mite,  nu^iiiticd  i'M  diameters. 


a  scratch.  In  young  children,  and  in  persons  with  a 
delicate  skin,  they  appear  of  a  grayish-white  colour; 
while  in  jiersons  with  a  coarse  dirty  skin  they  are  of 
a  blackish  tint  At  certain  intervals,  the  galleries 
are  pierced  by  small  openings,  for  the  admission  of 
air ;  it  is  through  these  openings,  whicli  sometimes 
appear  like  very  minute  black  dots,  that  the  young 
escape.  The  vesicles  characteristic  of  the  itch-dis- 
ease are  attributed  to  a  poison  ejected  by  the  mite. 
The  males  are  smaller  and  much  scarcer  than  the 

There  are  numerous  species  of  itch-mite  (Sor- 
top'en)  which  infest  the  lower  animals.  One  of 
them  (S.  ranis)  produces  Mange  (q.  v.)  in  dogs; 
another  (S.  (*/«>),  a  comparatively  large  species, 
sometimes  occurs  in  horses ;  another  [S.  font)  in 
oxen  in  some  parts  of  Kurojie ;  another  (S.  uvt«)  in 
sheep.  Some  of  these  are  occasionally  transferred 
to  human  lyings,  and  cause  irritation  and  annoy- 
ance, which,  however,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  mites  transferred,  the  situation 
u»t  being  congenial  euough  for  their  increase. 

For  further  information  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  this  animal,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  volume  of  Kochcnmeister's  work  on  Para- 
sites (translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society),  and  to 
Bourguignon's  treatise. 

ITH  ACA  (now  THIAKI),  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  fq.  v.),  and  the  smallest  of  them  except  Paro. 
It  lies  17  miles  west  of  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
and  2  miles  north  of  Ccphalonia.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  there  are  many  pleasant  valleys. 
Length,  15  miles ;  breadth.  4*;  area,  about  44 
square  miles.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
as  the  principality  ami  home  of  Ulysses;  and  some 
Cyclopean  ruins  near  Porto  Molo  are  called  by  the 
islanders  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  In 
1858,  the  population  of  the  island  amounted  to 
11.348,  of  whom  about  '254)0  were  in  the  town  of 
Vathi.  its  seaport  and  capital. 

ITHACA,  a  village  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
America,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  162  miles  west-bv-soulh  from  Albany.  It 
lias  a  large  trade  in  eoa\  and  30  mills  and  manu- 
factories.   Pop.  (180(1)  6843. 

ITI  NERARY  .  I, at.  Uinerarium,  derived  from 
•*>r,  a  journey),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
table  of  the  stages  between  two  places  of  import- 
ance, with  the  distances  from  one  to  another.  The 
itineraries  of  the  ancients  contribute  much  to  our 
acquaintance  with  ancient  geography.    Of  these, 


I  the  most  important  are  the  Itinrraria  Antonini  and 
the  Itinerartum  UieroaolymUaMum,  The  Itineraria 
A nton'mi  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinera  rium  provin- 
durum  and  the  Itinerartum  marinutn,  the  former 
containing  the  routes  through  the  Roman  province* 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  latter  the 
principal  routes  of  navigators,  who  then  sailed  only 
along  the  coasts.  They  take  their  name  from 
Antoninus  Caracal  la,  by  whom  they  were  published, 
as  corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  originally  prepared  at  an  earlier  date. — The 
Itimrarium  It  irromlymitanum  was  drawn  up  333 
A.D.,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Rurdigala  (Bor- 
deaux) to  Jerusalem.  Of  these  itineraries,  various 
editions  have  been  published. 

ITINERATING  LIBRARIES  are  small  col- 
lections  of  books  for  popular  reading  contained  in 
boxes,  one  of  which,  after  being  stationed  in  a  village 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  is  transferred  to  another 
village,  when  another  takes  its  place  ;  and  so  on 
with  any  assigned  number  of  boxes,  each  with  its 
special  assortment  The  principle  of  shifting  about 
boxes  of  books  in  this  way  in  rural  districts  is 
referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  Oberlin  (q.  v.),  and 
has  been  long  known  in  Wales,  as  well  as  the  High- 
lands; but  it  met  with  no  significant  approval, 
until  it  was  improved  ujmn  and  carried  practically 
into  effect  on  a  broad  scale  by  Samuel  Brown,  a 
merchant  in  Haddington  (died  1839),  who,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  popular  instruction,  set  on  foot  itin- 
erating libraries  in  several  villages  of  East  Lothian, 
1817.  The  l«ooks  were  assorted  to  the  extent  of  50 
volumes  in  a  box.  At  first,  there  were  four  boxes  j 
and  as  the  time  allowed  for  each  was  two  years 
at  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  four  villages  had  the 
perusal  of  200  volumes  in  the  s twice  of  eight  Years, 
at  one-fourth  the  exjiense  ot  the  whole.  Tho 
undertaking  was  begun  and  locally  superintended 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  the  books  were 
supplied  gratuitously.  The  success  attending  this 
economic  method  of  establishing  libraries  in  a 
country  district,  led  to  its  extension  over  a  wider 
sphere,  on  the  principle  of  readers  paying  a  small 
sum  per  annum,  also  of  forming  the  assortments 
of  books  from  the  used  new  works  in  a  central 
subscription  library.  In  1862,  there  were  18 
itinerating  divisions  in  use  in  East  Lothian,  whilo 
there  are  several  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  as  also  in 
England,  and  12  divisions  were  lately  tranMnitted 
to  Jamaica,  where  they  are  to  lie  under  the  ehargo 
of  missionaries.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered, 
the  establishment  of  libraries  of  this  simple  class 
proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  schools,  churches, 
and  other  agencies  of  social  improvement  For  a 
variety  of  jwirticulars  on  the  subject,  set-  a  small 
volume.  SotM  Atrount  of  Itinerating  Litirarie*  and 
t/teir  Foundrr  (Edin.  1856). 

I'TZEHOK.  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  dnchv  of 
I  Holstein,  and  the  oldest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on 
the  SUir,  in  a  valley  backed  by  finely  wooded  hills, 
alnutt  50  miles  by  water  north-west  of  Hamburg. 
Tobacco,  chicory,  sugar,  and  brandy,  are  manu- 
factured, and  important  horse  and  cattle  markets 
are  held  here.  I.  also  carrii-s  on  a  considerable 
genera]  trade  by  water  with  Altona  and  Hamburg. 
Pop.  6691. 

'Hie  original  castle  around  which  I.  gradually  arose 
was  built  by  Charlemagne  in  809.  I.  was  twice 
taken  by  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in 
1657  a  great  portion  of  it  was  burned  down  by  the 
Swedes. 

I'VAN,  or  I'WAN  (the  Russian  form  of  John), 
the  name  of  a  iiumt»er  of  Russian  czars.— Ivan  I. 
(1462—1505)  may  1*  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  empire.    He  was  at  first  ->nly  Grand  Duke 
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of  Moscow,  but  succeeded  in  shaking  off  entirely 
the  volte  of  the  Tartars,  and  in  subjecting  a  number 
of  the  Russian  principalities  to  his  own  sway.  In 
1472,  he  married  Zoe",  a  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine 
emperor,  and  thus  brought  the  two-headed  Byzantine 
eagle  into  the  Russian  arms,  an  emblem  with  which 
are  connected  pretensions  not  likely  to  l>e  forgotten 
by  the  Russian  emjierors,  although  they  may  not 
be  ojienly  urged.  This  marriage  opened  up  a  way 
also  for  the  entrance  of  Etm>|>can  civilisation  into 
Russia.— Ivan  II.  (1533-  1584)  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  his  country  in  arts  and  commerce, 
as  w<-H  as  for  its  extension  by  arms.  He  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  after 
the  English  had  discovered  the  way  to  Archangel  by 
sea.  He  bore,  however,  the  surname  of  the  Cruel, 
and  merited  it  by  his  deeds,  amongst  which  was  the 
slaughter  of  60,000  persons— other  accounts  make 
the  number  only  25,000 — at  Novogorod  in  six  weeks, 
on  account  of  a  supj>oaed  plot  to  deliver  up  the  city 
and  surrounding  territory  to  the  king  of  Polaud. 
—Ivan  III.,  born  2:kl  August  1740,  was  the  son  of 
the  Duke  Anthony  l/lric  of  Brunswiek-Wolfen- 
blittcl,  and  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  Anna 
Carlowno.  The  Empress  Anna  Ivanowna  adopted 
him  as  her  son  and  heir,  but  she  dying  soon  after, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  seizing  the 
throne,  he  was  imprisoned  duriug  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  and  by  the  orders  either  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.  or  of  her  counsellors,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  SchlklSbclburg, 
where  ho  was  confined,  on  5th  December  1764. 
Those  Russian  Ivans  are  sometimes  differently  num- 
bered, the  reckoning  being  made  to  U-gin  further 
back,  with  those  who  were  only  Grand  Dukes  of 
Moscow. 

IVES,  St,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  l>orough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  with  an  outlook  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
about  10  miles  uorth-north-east  of  Penzance.  It  is 
a  very  old  and  picturesque  town  ;  its  church,  a 
gran-tp  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c, 
stands  on  the  lieach,  and  is  reached  by  the  spray  in 
rough  weather.  Its  harl>our  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons.  I.  is  the  head -quarters  of  the  pilchard-fishery. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  important  tin  and  copper 
mines.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  which 
returns  one  member  to  parliament,  10,354. 

IVES,  St,  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  6  miles  east  of  Huntingdon.  A  very  large 
weekly  cattle  and  corn  market  is  held  here.  Brew- 
ing and  malting  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry. 
Pop.  (1861)  3321. 

IVI'ZA  (anc.  Ebumis).  one  of  the  Balearic  IbIcs 
(q.  v.),  lies  about  50  miles  south-west  of  Majorca. 
It  is  23  mile*  long,  and  12  miles  broad ;  pop. 
11,000.  Ivixa,  the  chief  town,  h«a  a  pop.  of  5100. 
Salt,  the  principal  article  of  expirt,  is  extensively 
manufactured  on  the  shore. 

I'VORY  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
main  substance  of  the  teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  dentine  or 
tooth-substance  which  in  transverse  sections  shews 
lines  of  different  colours  running  in  circular  arcs, 
and  forming  by  their  decussation  minute  lozenge- 
shaped  spaces.  By  this  character,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  every  portion  of  any  transverse  section  of 
an  elephant's  tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  tooth-substance,  and  from 
every  counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or 
bone.  Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of 
the  elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  hippopotamus, 


<fcc,  |)ossess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks,  which,  from  their 
large  size  and  from  their  density,  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  the  arts  as  those  for  which 
true  ivory  is  employed.  Tht  ivory  of  the  tusks  of 
the  African  elephant  is  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  greater 
density  and  whiteness.  The  tusks  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to  more  than  170  lbs. 
each.  Holtzapffel  states  that  he  has  seen  fosal 
tusks  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Northern 
Siberia  which  weighed  186  lbs  each.  There  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  lie  rived 
of  various  colours,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red, 
ami  violet 

Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexible  and  semi- 
transparent  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  pho*pln*nc 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1130,  till  they  become  translucent. 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to 
be  as  flexible  as  leather.  They  harden  on  ex|»«ure 
to  dry  air,  but  resume  their  phancy  when  immersed 
in  hot  water. 

Much  inq>ortant  information  on  the  subject  of 
ivory  generally  will  be  found  in  Holtzapffel'i 
A/crfutnical  Al cini/Dilation. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  have  from  very  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade,  in 
consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as  a  material  for 
ornamental  manufactures,  and  even  works  in  tins 
art.  I.  is  frequently  mentioued  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  important 
material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  i'hidiai 
a  statue  was  produced  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of 
such  marvellous  beauty  and  imposing  majesty  that 
it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  die  without  havibg 
seen  it.  By  the  Romans,  who  were  supplied  from 
Africa,  it  was  also  extensively  used,  and  by  then 
its  use  was  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Ths 
art  of  working  in  ivory  doubtless  had  its  origin  in 
India,  where  it  has  always  been  a  much  valued 
material,  and  formerly  supplied  indirectly  much  of 
the  ivory  sent  to  Europe.  The  value  of  ivory  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  soundness  of  the  teeth. 
Below  the  weight  of  five  pounds,  they  are  called 
acrhvilot*,  and  are  of  the  least  value,  rarely  reach- 
ing five  shillings  per  pound  ;  but  double  that  pries 
has  been  given  for  teeth  of  unusually  lar^e  sire. 
The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
jNirts  rather  exceeds  500  tons  per  annum,  the  vain* 
of  which  is  nearly  £400,000. 

The  so-called  ivory  obtained  from  the  hippo- 
(Kitamus  is  in  especial  favour  with  dentists  for 
making  false  teeth,  on  accouut  of  its  pure  whits 
colour  and  freedom  from  grain.  The  foetal  ivory, 
which  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Sil«-na 
and  the  arctic  regions,  is  uncommonly  hard  and 
brittle ;  it  is  also  whiter,  and  wants  its  waxy  soft- 
ness. At  present,  the  demand  for  ivory  is  rapidly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  great  taste  and  skill  of  «on» 
of  the  artists  who  work  in  this  material,  and  as  the 
supply  increases  but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to 
become  very  dear.  The  works  in  ivory  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  (1862)  shewed  a  very 
extraordinary  advance  iu  the  beautiful  art  of  ivory- 
carving,  and  single  specimens  were  shewn  of  the 
value  of  £500. 

IVORY,  Vkobtable.  This  curious  material  u 
furnished  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
palm  tribe.  It  grows  on  the  Andean  plains  <i 
Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The  Btem  of  this 
palm  (the  Phyt^lepha*  maerootrfM})  is  short  and 
procumbent,  bat  it  has,  proceeding  from  its  crown, 
a  magnificent  tuft  of  light-green  pinnated  leaves 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty;  tbey  are  like 
ostrich-feathers  rising  from  i  V  to  40  feet  a 
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height.  The  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix,  and 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit,  which  is 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of  many  4-celled 
leathery  drupes  aggregated  together,  and  contains 
nnmerous  nuts  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  each 
out  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen  s  egg ;  they  are 
called  Corrvzzo  nuU  in  commerce.  The  kernels  of 
these  nuts  when  ripe  are  exceedingly  hard  and 
white,  in  fact  they  resemble  ivory  bo  completely 
that  few  names  have  ever  been  better  applied  than 
that  of  vegetable  ivory.  They  have  01  late  come 
into  extensive  use  by  turners  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons,  umbrella-handles,  and  small  trinkets, 
and  so  closely  resemble  true  ivory  as  frequently  to 
deceive  com|ietcnt  judges.  Two  or  three  millions 
of  these  nuts  are  now  imported  annually,  and  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  London  and  Birmingham 
turners. 

IVORY- BLACK.   See  Bosk-Black. 

IVRE'A,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  9238, 
and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltca, 
jartly  on  level  ground  and  jwirtly  on  an  eminence 
exposed  to  the  sirocco  winds.  The  cathedral  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
contains  an  ancient  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
age  of  Augustus.  The  carnival  of  L  is  famed  for  its 
picturesque  allegorical  pageants. 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  is  situated  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  three  miles 
above  Paris.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  chemical 
products  are  the  chief  manufactures.    Pop.  8679. 

IVY  Iffedera),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Aruliacm,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  flowers 
have  five  or  ten  petals,  and  five  or  ten  converging 
or  consolidated  styles.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with 
five  or  ten  cells.— The  Common  Ivy  (H.  helix) 
is  a  well-known  native  of  Britain,  and  of  most 
parts  of  Euro|»e,  although  it  is  more  rare  in  the 
northern  countries.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched 
stem,  climbing  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great 
height,  and  closely  adhering  even  to  very  hard 
substances  by  means  of  rootlets  which  it  throws 
out  in  great  abundance  along  its  whole  length, 
acquires  in  very  aged  plants  almost  the  thickness 
of  a  small  tree.  Its  5-1o)mh1,  shining,  stalked, 
evergreen  leaves,  clothing  bare  walls  with  green 
luxuriance,  serve  to  throw  off  rain,  whilst  the 
rootlets  of  the  stem  suck  out  the  moisture,  so  as 
to  render  damp  walls  dry,  contrary  to  a  common 
prejudice,  that  ivy  tends  to  produce  dampness  in 


walls.  It  injures  trees,  however,  both  by  abstract* 
ing  their  sap  and  by  constriction.  The  flowering 
bruiches  of  ivy  have  ovate,  eutire  leaves,  very 
different  from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish 
flowers  are  produced  id  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  the  small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,  although  they  have  a  pungent  taste,  and 


Ivy,  shewing  the  Rootlets. 

contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hederine, 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid;  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incisions 
from  the  stem,  and  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as 
a  depilatory  and  a  stimulant,  and  in  varnish- making. 
An  ointment  made  from  the  leaves  is  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  cure  burns.  In  Egypt, 
the  ivy  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus 
(Dionysos),  whose  thyrsus  was  represented  as  sur- 
rounded with  ivy  ;  the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the 
laurel  crowns  of  their  poets. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ivy  often  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes,  of  which  that  generally 
known  in  Britain  as  Irish  Ivy,  and  on  the  continent 
as  Engluh  Ivy,  is  particularly  esteemed  for  its  large 
leaves  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Canarv  Isles.  Ivy  grows  readdy  from 
cuttings.—//,  umbehi/era,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  is 
said  to  produce  a  fiucly  aromatic  wood;  and  //. 
terebinthacea,  a  Ceylonese  species,  yields  a 
substance  which  smells  like  turpentine. 
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THE  tenth  letter  in  our  alphabet, 
has  in  Eng.  the  power  of  dzh  \  in  Fr., 
of  rA;  and  in  Ger.,  of  y.  Both  the 
sound  and  the  character  have  sprung 
out  of  the  original  vowel  i.  When 
such  a  word  as  Julius  is  pronounced 
rapidly,  it  naturally  slides  into  Yulius. 
The  Romans,  though  they  had  but  one 
character  for  both,  recognised  this  distinc- 
tion l>etwcen  the  vowel  and  the  semi-vowel ; 
and  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  cuius,  maius, 
writers  doubled  the  i,  and  wrote  one  or  both 
long,  as  cullus  or  cuilus.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  original  Roman  sound  of  this  semi-vowel  was 
that  of  Eng.  y  (youth),  still  given  to  it  in  German. 
But  as  this  sound  has  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
consonant  preceding  it  into  a  sibilant  (see  letter  C), 
so  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  itself  sibilant,  and 
Yul-  slides  into  Fr.  zJiul-,  Eng.  dzhul-.  This  transi- 
tion had  already  taken  place  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Latin,  at  all  events,  iu  the  popular  pronunciation, 
as  ■pfMttl  from  such  inscriptions  as  comjiunta,  for 
conjuncta  ;  Zesu,  for  Jesu. 

It  was  the  Dutch  scholars  of  the  lGth  and  17th 
centuries  that  first  introduced  a  regular  distinction 
between  the  consonantal  and  vowel  {towers  of  i,  and 
marked  the  former  by  the  distinct  character  (a 
long  i,  projecting  below  the  line).  The  character 
has  been  adopted  iu  the  modern  Teutonic  aud 
Romanic  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Italian, 
which  represents  the  sound  by  gi  or  ggi,  as  Giovanni, 
from  Lat.  Johannes;  maggiore,  from  Lat.  maior.  In 
Span.,  it  has  a  guttural  power,  aud  is  interchange- 
able with  i,  as  Xeres,  or  Jerts. 

JA'BIRU  (Mycieria),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  same 


widely  distributed  in  South 


JABUTICABA.   See  Eugenia. 

JA'CANA  (Pamt),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallcc,  commonly  ranked  in  the  family  BoUUt, 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
islands,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  general 
appearance,  they  much  resemble  gallinuies  and 
•■outs.  The  feet,  though  not  webbed,  are  adapted, 
j  by  the  great  length  of  the  toes  and  cUws,  for 
1  walking  on  the  surface  of  weed-covered  luke*  and 
swamps,  the  native  haunts  of  these  binls,  where  they 
never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
The  Common  J.  (P.  Jacana)  ia  a  South 


Jabiru. 


family  with  storks  and  adjutants;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction from  the  storks  being  that  the  bill  ia  a 

are  few,  but  are 


Common  Jacana  {Parra  Jacana). 

species,  abundant  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  abort 
ten  inches  long ;  black,  except  the  back  and  part 
of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  colour. 
The  Is  in  an  J.  [P.  Indica)  and  the  Cnndss  J. 
(P.  Sinensis)  are  also  among  the  best  known  specie* 
Both  are  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

JACAR  A'NDA  WOOD,  a  very  hard,  heavy, 

brown  wood,  also  called  Roseioood,  from  its  faint 
agreeable  smell  of  roses.  It  is  brought  from  South 
America,  and  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the 
genus  Jacaramla,  of  the  natural  order  liignoniacnt. 
Several  species  of  this  genus  are  called  ('croon  ia 
Brazd,  and  are  there  accounted  anti-syphilitic— 
Several  species  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  T twma 
also  have  an  extremely  hard  wood,  as  T.  pcntaphyUa, 
a  native  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  Brazilian 
Indians  make  their  bows  of  the  wood  of  T.  tarlphon 
or  Pan  darco. 

JACK.  'The  Jewish  Jacofnu  was  cormpt*J 
through  Jacquemes  to  Jaques  in  France,  and  Janvt 
in  England ;  and  Jaques  being  the  commonest 
Christian  name  in  the  former  country,  was  used  ai 
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JACK^ACKDAW. 


Jacquerie,  an  i 
introduction  of 


expression  for  a  common  man. 
asurrection  of  the  peasants.  The 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  into 
England  seems  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  Jack  as  the 
familiar  synonyme  of  John,  which  happened  to  be 
here  the  commonest  name,  as  Jaques  in  France. 
.  The  term  was  then  applied  to  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  replacing  the  personal  service  of  an 
attendant,  or  to  an  implement  subjected  to  rough 
and  familiar  usage.' — Wedgewood's  Dictionary  of 
JEngluJi  Etymology.  This  wdl  be  found  to  explain 
the  very  varied  use  of  this  word,  whether  single 
or  in  composition ;  as  boot-jack,  jack-boots,  black- 
(a  leath« 


jack  (a  leathern  jug  for  household  service).  Jacket 
(the  diminutive  of  Jack)  is  a  short  coat  for  homely 


JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA  {Artocarpus  intenr\fol'ta), 
a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Bread-fruit  (q.  v.), 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  larger  tree 
than  the  Bread-fruit,  and  has  undivided  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty, 
sometimes  seventy  pounds.  The  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  very  great  abundance,  resembles  the 
bread-fruit,  but  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  the  pulp 
having  a  strong  unpleasant  flavour;  yet  it  forms 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  in  some  parts 
of  India,  Ceylon,  tic.  The  seeds,  which  he  imme- 
diately under  the  rind,  are  very  palatable  when 
roasted.  The  timber,  which  is  yellowish,  is  used 
for  almost  every  purpose,  being  both  strong  and 
ornamental,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  making 
musical  instruments,  cabinet-work,  the  backs  of 
brushes,  marqueterie  floors,  Ac.  The  J.  is  now 
much  planted  in  many  tropical  countries  of  which 
it  is  not  a  native. 

J ACK-A-LANTERN.   See  Ignis  Fattts. 

J A'CKAL  (corrupted  from  Sp.  and  Fr.  chacal), 
the  common  name  of  a  number  of  species  aud 
varieties  of  the  dog  genus,  abounding  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  found  in  any  01  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  except  that  one  of  the 
kinds  extends  into  Greece.  They  agree  in  all  their 
most  important  characters  with  wolves  and  dogs, 
and  many  naturalists  suppose  that  some  of  the 
domestic  varieties  of  dog  are  of  jackal  parentage. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  circular,  as  in  the  dog  and 
wolf,  although  the  form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox- 
like. The  head  is  narrow,  and  the  muzzle  pointed. 
The  cars  are  erect,  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is 
not  so  long  as  in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy. 
AU  the  jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 


Jackal  [Cants  aureus). 

exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at  the 
Their  colours  are  buff  and  tawny,  more 
or  less  grizzled  ;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  dark. 
They  make  holes  for  themselves  in  the  ground  by 
burrowing,  or  take  jwasession  of  such  as  already 
«xist  among  rocks  or  ruins;  and  in  these  they 
spend  the  day,  not  venturing  abroad  till  the  dusk 
of  evening.    They  hunt  during  the  night  in  troops, 


and  their  bowlings  are  descrilied  by  all  who  havs 
heard  them  as  peculiarly  horrible.  The  notion  that 
the  J.  is  the  (ion's  provider,  and  guides  the  royal 
beast  to  his  prey,  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables  of 
natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a  troop  of 
jackals  in  full  cry,  and  appropriating  'the  lion's 
share.'  Jackals  are  not  only  ready  to  devour  any 
animal  which  they  can  run  down,  but  any  carrion 
which  they  may  meet  with.  They  follow  armies ; 
they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead  ;  they  rob  hen-roosts 
and  outhouses  ;  but  they  are  as  omnivorous  as 
domestic  dogs,  eating  farinaceous  or  other  vegetable 
food  when  it  comes  in  their  way;  they  are  even 
said,  like  foxes,  to  enter  vineyards,  and  devour  the 
grapes  They  have  a  very  offensive  smell,  which, 
however,  is  said  to  diminish  through  domestica- 
tion, and  they  are  domesticated  without  difficulty. 
The  name  of  Common  J.  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
species  (Cants  aureus)  which  is  found  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  which  is  in  general  yellowish 
gray  above,  and  whitish  below,  with  yellow  legs 
and  thighs  But  it  is  doubted  if  this  animal  was 
in  ancient  times  plentiful,  as  it  is  now,  in  Syria 
and  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  thought  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  followed  the  track  of 
armies  from  the  farther  east.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  has,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  become 
common  in  parts  of  Asia  more  northern  than  it 
formerly  inhabited.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  it  is  included  under  the  name  fox  in  the 
xleorew  scriptures. 

JA'CKASS,  Lapohtno  (Dacdo  gyjantea),  a  bird 
of  the  Kingfisher  family  (Halcyonid<r),  and  some* 
times  described  in  works  on  natural  history  as  the 
Great  Brown  Kingfisher.  It  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  kingfishers  in  its  form  and  characters,  but 
differs  from  them  in  its  habits,  not  frequenting 
waters,  nor  feeding  on  fish,  but  preying  on  beetles, 
reptiles,  and  small  mammalia  It  is  alnrnt  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  mostly  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is 
a  common  bird  in  Australia,  and  has  received  its 
English  name  from  the  colonists,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sounds  which  it  utters.  The  natives  call  it 
Oogobera,  apparently  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  preventing  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  reptiles  and  other  pests.  Its  bill  is  powerful 
enough  to  crush  the  heads  of  snakes.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  sometimes  kept  in  gardens,  from 
which  it  does  not  seek  to  escape. 

JACK-BOOTS,  tall  boots  of  tough  thick  leather, 
reaching  above  the  knee,  aud  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry.  In  some  instances,  as  an  additional  protec- 
tion against  sword-cuts,  they  were  lined  with  thin 
plates  of  iron.  The  only  regiments  in  the  British 
service  which  still  retain  these  handsome  but 
cumbrous  boots  are  the  Life  Guards  and  Royal 
Horse  Guards.   See  Boots. 

JA'CKDAW  (Corvus  monedula),  a  species  of 
crow,  smaller  than  the  rook  and  carrion  crow,  its 
utmost  length  being  only  about  fourteen  inches.  It  is 
black,  with  dark-gray  neck.  It  is  a  common  British 
bird,  and  is  plentiful  also  in  some  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It 
is  not  found  in  America.  It  builds  its  nest  in  holes 
of  cliffs,  ruins,  Ac.  It  frequents  townB  and  villages, 
often  making  its  nest  in  a  chimney,  by  dropping 
down  stick  after  stick  till  some  of  them  become 
fixed  in  their  oblique  descent ;  and  on  these,  others 
are  piled,  affording  a  firm  base  for  a  nest  of  wool 
or  other  soft  substance.  The  J.  lays  from  four 
to  seven  (usually  five)  bluish-white  eggs,  which 
are  covered  with  dark-brown  spots.  Marvellous 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  quantity  of  sticks 
employed  to  form  a  jackdaw's  nest,  * 
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where  Jin  untumal  height  of  pile  was  required.  In 
1842,  »  pair  of  jackdaws,  in  seventeen  days,  made  a* 
pile  ten  feet  high  in  the  staircase  of  the  bell-tower 
of  Eton  College.  The  J.  is  a  social  bird.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  becomes  very  jiert  and  familiar. 
It  has  considerable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  even 
Imitates  the  human  voice. 

JA'CKSON,  a  town  of  North  America,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  a  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  which  becomes 
navigable  here,  forty  miles  cast  of  Vicksburg,  and 
about  180  miles  north  of  New  Orleans  by  railway. 
Being  the  capital,  it  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
state  institutions,  as  the  lunatic  asylum,  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  prison.  Here,  in 
average  years,  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  ship|>ed  annually.    Pop.  about  6000. 

JACKSON,  a  flourishing  city  of  North  America, 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Grand  River,  76  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
and  35  miles  south  of  Lansing,  with  both  of  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  In  the  vicinity,  are  numer- 
ous factories  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Agricul- 
tural implements  are  extensively  manufactured 
here,  and  there  is  a  flourishing  general  trade. 
Within  the  city  limits,  there  is  a  mine  of  bituminous 
coal— that  material  occurs  also  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6510. 

JACKSON,  Andrkw,  General,  and  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  born 
at  Waxhaw  settlement,  South  Carolina,  March  15, 
1767.  His  father,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
emigrated  to  America  iu  1765,  and  soon  afterwards 
died,  leaving  to  his  widow  a  half-cleared  farm  in 
a  new  settlement,  with  no  negroes  to  assist  in  its 
cultivation.  When  J.  grew  up,  he  was  sent  to 
study  for  the  church,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  revolution,  he  and  his  brothers  were 
summoned  to  the  field,  and  the  elder  lost  his  life 
at  Stono  Ferry.  Andrew,  though  but  thirteen 
Tears  old,  fought  with  his  remaining  brother  under 
Sumter,  and  remained  with  the  army  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  life  of  the  camp  had  ruined  him 
for  the  clerical  office,  so  in  1784  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  solicitor 
for  the  western  district  of  South  Carolina,  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  This  frontier  settlement  bad 
for  its  neighbours  several  powerful  triltes  of  Indians, 
against  whom  J.  fought  with  such  success  as  to  get 
from  them  the  complimentary  titles  of  'Sharp  Knife ' 
and  '  Pointed  Arrow.'  In  1706,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  modelled  the  constitution  and 
organised  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  as  representative,  and  then  aa 
senator,  and  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  (an  office  he  soon  resigned),  and  major-general 
of  the  state  militia.  In  1813,  at  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  the  Creek  Indians,  he  raised  a 
volunteer  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
and  defeated  them.  When  destitute  of  supplies, 
he  is  said  to  have  set  an  example  of  endurance  by 
feeding  on  hickory-nuts,  and  hence,  according  to 
some,  to  have  acquired  the  popular  sobriquet  of 
•Old  Hickory.'  J.'s  final  victory  (March  27,  1814) 
at  the  Horseshoe  peninsula,  in  the  Tallahoosa,  com- 
rrietely  broke  the  power  of  the  Indian  race  in 
North  America.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  and 
energy  in  Indian  warfare,  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general  of  tho  army  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  the  contemporaneous  war  with  England  had 
command  of  the  forces  which  captured  Penaacola, 
and  defended  New  Orleans  (q.  v.)  against  the 
attack  of  the  British  under  General  Pack  en  ham, 
December  1814  The  result  of  this  action,  so  i 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  Americans,  gave  General  1 


J.  a  great  and  enduring  popularity.  After  Fp*in 
had  ceiled  Florida  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  territory,  and  subsequently 
was  chosen  United  States  senator  from  T«nu««see. 
In  1824,  ho  received  the  highest  vote  of  four  can. 
didates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  .Sutes, 
but  by  the  influence  of  Mr  Clay,  John  Quiocy 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Represent*- 
tives.  He  was,  however,  in  spite  of  bitter  sad 
violent  opposition,  elected  by  the  democratic  piny 
in  1828,  and  in  1832  re-elected  by  a  still  mors 
overwhelming  majority.  His  administration  m 
marked  by  singular  firmness.  He  vetoed  important 
measures  against  large  majorities,  and  atter  a  long 
struggle,  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
ami  took  the  first  steps  towards  a  S|>ecie  currency 
and  independent  treasury.  But  he  manifested  too 
much,  ]*erhaps,  of  a  partisan  spirit  iu  removing 
nearly  all  his  jiolitical  opponents  from  office,  and 
appointing  his  sup|«orters — an  example  followed  by 
his  successors  of  both  ijarties,  and  which  has  ltd  to 
wide  corruption.  His  administration,  as  a  whole, 
was  successful,  and  he  retired  with  undiminished 
popularity,  after  witnessing  the  election  of  nil 
favourite,  President  Van  Buren.  He  died  at  hU 
farm  of  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  June  8,  1S4& 

JACKSON,  T.  J.,  a  general  in  the  Confederals 
army,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1826.  J.  entered 
West  Point  in  1842,  and  graduated  in  1846.  During 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  attached  to  Magruder'i 
battery,  and  was  made  a  captain  for  gallantry  u 
Controras,  Chnpultepec.  and  Churubnsco.  II*  re- 
tired from  the  army  in  1852.  and  became  ProfcMor 
of  Military  Science  in  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  July  21.  18*51, 
he  commanded  a  brigade:  and  the  firmness  of  his 
troops  earned  him  the  well-known  title  of  'Stone- 
wall Jackson.'  In  May,  1802.  he  attacked  Gen. 
Ranks  at  Front  Royal,  and  drove  him  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  across  the  Potomac.  He 
was  in  turn  pursued  by  Fremont,  Shield*,  ted 
Banks,  but  escaped,  and  united  his  division  to  the 
army  under  Lee.  at  Richmond,  enabling  that  gene- 
ral to  defeat  the  army  under  McClellan.  I'pon 
the  invnsion  of  Maryland,  J.'s  division  operated 
against  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  captured  Sept. 
15,  1802.  He  died  of  wounds  received  from  his 
ow7i  men  at  Chancellorsville,  May  9,  1803. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  YaaJkob,  derived  variously  frwa 
•heel,'  Gen.  xxv.  26,  or  from  'to  deceive,'  Gen. 
xxvii.  36),  one  of  the  three  chief  Hebrew  patriarch*. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rel«ekaa, 
and  on  account  of  his  docile,  domestic  character 
was  the  favourite  of  his  mother.  His  conduct 
towards  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  birthn^ht 
(Gen.  xxvii.)  does  not  greatly  redound  to  his  credit 
After  an  exile  of  21  years  in  Fad&naram,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  esca|te  the  vengeance  of  Esso. 
he  returned  to  Canaan  with  two  wives  (K*ichel 
and  Leah),  two  concubutea  (Bilhah  aud  Zduahs 
twelve  sons  (the  fathers  of  the  sulieeqnent  Hebrew 
tribes),  and  a  daughter  named  Dinah,  who  was  the 
unintentional  cause  of  a  vindictive  massacre  of  tbe 
Shechemites  by  her  brothers  Simeon  and  I^evi.  In 
his  130th  year,  he  and  his  family  went  down  to 
Egypt,  where  his  favourite  son  Joseph  had  become 
a  great  man  under  Pharaoh.  Here  be  lived  for  17 
years  longer  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  died  in  hit 
147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  back 
to  Canaan  with  great  pomp  by  his  sons,  and  there 
buried  near  Hebron.  Mention  is  frequently  mads 
of  J.  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament*,  and 
there  are  also  many  legends  about  him  in  Rab- 
binical and  Patristic,  aa  well  as  in  the  " 
literature. 
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JACO'BI,  Frirdrich  Heinrich,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, born  At  Dtlsseldorf,  25th  January  1743. 
He  was  educated  at  Frankfurt,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva  with  a  vie  w  tc  preparing  himself 
for  a  mercantile  career.  In  1770,  he  wan  appointed 
councillor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  «erg  and 
J  Illicit,  and  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1S<>4,  he  removed  to  Munich,  where  he  had  beeu 
appointed  a  inemljer  of  the  newly  instituted  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His  writings 
consist  partly  of  romances,  and  }»artly  of  philo- 
aophic.il  treatises.  The  princi|>al  are  Wofdemar  (2 
vols.  Fiona!).  1779),  Eduard  Altunlfs  Brvfmmmluwj 
(Bresl.  1781),  both  philosophical  romances;  Vrlter 
die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  in  Briefm  an  Meudrlssoftn 
(Bresl.  17So),  a  polemic  against  logical  methods  of 
speculation  iu  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of 
mond  truths;  and  David  Hume  tiber  den  GUtuben, 
otler  Idrxiluinu*  und  Rralimnu*,  in  which  the  same 
polemic  is  continued,  hut  in  which  an  attempt  is 
also  made  t«>  demonstrate  that  the  mind  or  nature 
of  man  possesses  another  faculty  -  viz.,  faith,  or 
moral  intuition,  by  which  the  higher  truths  are  as 
firmly  grasped,  as,  by  faith  iu  the  ]»erceptions  of  the 
senses  we,  so  to  speak,  lav  hold  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  Herein  lies  the  ditfereuce 
between  Kant  (and  indeed  the  whole  school  of 
German  idealists)  and  J. ;  the  former  appear  to 
admit  only  the  'subjective'  reality  of  such  concep- 
tions as  God,  the  soul,  immortality,  4c. ;  the  latter 
claims  for  them  an  'objective'  reality.  Kant  denies 
that  the  '  faculty  of  faith  '  gives  us  '  knowledge,'  iu 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  J.  affirms  that  it  doc* 
One  of  his  treatises.  Von  den  gOttlichen  D'tngtn 
und  Uinr  Offcidmrung  (Leip.  1811),  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rather  sliarp  controversy  between  him  and 
Soliciting.  J.  is  not  a  systematic  thinker,  and  did 
nut  form  a  school.  He  is,  as  mi^ht  he  expected, 
deficient  in  the  qualities  he  despised— method  and 
logical  sequence ;  but  his  style  is  remarkably  good, 
possessing  both  warmth  and  clearness.  It  has  oeen 
compared  by  his  countrymen  to  that  of  Plato.  His 
collected  works  api>eared  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.  1812— 
1S24). 

JACO'BT,  Karl  Gcstav  Jakob,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Potsdam,  in  Prussia, 
10th  Decemlier  1804;  studied  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  philosophy, 
philology,  and  mathematics  ;  and  in  1829  became 
a  professor  at  Kimigslierg.  In  1829,  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  Fundamenta  nova  Theoriw 
Funettonttm  Elli/tticorum,  for  which  he  received  the 
great  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ; 
the  work,  however,  only  contains  a  portion  of  bis 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Elliptic  Functions. 
In  the  same  year,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Northern  Germany  and  France,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  Gauss,  Legcndre,  Fourier,  Poisson, 
and  other  celebrated  geometers.  In  1842,  he  took 
a  second  journey,  in  company  with  bis  wife,  to 
v.eit  England  and  Scotland,  and  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  started 
for  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  was  removed  from 
Konig»l>erg  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  of  small-pox, 
18th  February  1851.  Beside  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, J.  wrote  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
chiefly  Series  and  Definite  Integrals,  and  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  celebrated  Journal  JUr 
rrvit  und  augewandte  Mathevatik  of  Crelle. 

JA'COBIN.  the  name  by  which  members  of  the 
"Dominican  order  were  popularly  known  in  France. 


The  name  originated  from  the  fact,  that  their  mother* 
establishment  was  situated  in  the  Hue  St  Jacques, 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  thence  extended  to  the  entire 
order  throughout  France. 

JA'COBINS,  the  members  of  a  political  club 
which  exercised  a  verv  great  influence  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Club  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Versailles,  when 
the  States-general  assembled  there  in  1789.  It  then 
consisted  exclusively  of  memliers  of  the  States- 
general,  all  more  or  less  liberal  or  revolutionary, 
but  of  very  different  shades  of  opinion.  On  the 
removal  of  the  court  and  National  Assembly  to 
Paris,  this  club  bej;an  to  acquire  imjiortance.  It 
now  met  iu  a  hall  of  the  former  Jacobin  convent  in 
Paris,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  the  Jacobin 
Cluli,  which  was  first  given  to  it  by  its  enemies ; 
the  name  which  it  adopted  being  that  of  the  Society 
of  Frie.nds  of  the  Constitution,  It  now  also  admitted 
meml>ers  who  were  not  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  held  regular  and  public  sittings. 
It  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  agitation,  of 
which  the  chief  seat  and  focus  was  in  the  capital, 
and  this  iutlnence  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country  by  affiliated  societies.  Its  power  increased, 
until  it  became  greater  than  that  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  formed  branch  societies  or  clubs 
throughout  France,  of  which  there  were  soon  not 
less  than  1200.  When  the  National  Assembly 
dissolved  itself  in  September  1791,  the  election  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  mainly  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Almost 
all  the  great  events  which  followed  in  rapid 
succession  were  determined  by  the  voice  of  the 
club,  whose  deliberations  were  regarded  with  more 
interest  than  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  when  the 
National  Convention  met  in  September  1792.  The 
agitation  for  the  death  of  the  king,  the  storm 
which  destroyed  the  Girondists,  the  excitement  of 
the  lowest  classes  against  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle 
classes,  and  the  reign  of  terror  over  all  France,  were 
the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor  1794,  gave  also 
the  deathblow  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  magic  of 
its  name  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  Jacobins  sought  in 
vain  to  contend  against  a  reaction  which  increased 
daily  lx>th  in  the  Convention  aud  among  the  people. 
A  law  of  October  10  forbade  the  affiliation  of  clubs, 
and  on  November  9,  1794,  the  Jacobin  Club  was 
finally  closed.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  soon  after 
demolished. — The  terra  Jacobins  is  often  employed 
to  desiguate  persons  of  extreme  revolutionary  senti* 
inents. 

JA'COBITES,  in  Church  History,  is  the  common 
name  of  the  oriental  sect  of  Monophysites  (q.  v.), 
but  it  belongs  more  specially  to  the  Monophysites 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldca.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  Syrian  monk  called  Jacobus  Bara- 
dceus  (Bar-dai),  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
formed  the  Monophysite  recusants  of  his  country 
into  a  single  party.  The  J.  at  jiresent  number 
about  40,000  families,  and  are  subject  to  two 
patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  sultan— one  resident 
at  Diarbckir,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
the  other  at  Saphran,  under  the  style  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem. 

JACOBITES  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of 
James),  the  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many 
of  the  most  devoted  royalists  followed  James 
IL  into  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  J. 
remaiuing  iu  their  native  land  made  a  greater  or 
less  show  of  submission  to  the  new  government, 
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JACOB'S  LADDER — JACQUARD  LOOM. 


whilst  they  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspiracies  were 
incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Their 
hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover  broke  out  in 
rebellions  in  1715  and  1746,  in  consequence  of  which 
not  a  few  of  them  lost  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold, 
titles  were  attainted,  and  estates  confiscated.  After 
1745,  their  cause  became  so  obviously  hojieless,  that 
their  activity  in  a  great  measure  ceased  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  till  it  ceased  altogether,  and  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  family 
acquiesced  in  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Revolution.  In  Scotland,  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  Jacobite  party  were  expressed  in  many 
spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
national  literature.  See  the  Culloden  Paftrra  (Lond. 
1815):  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics  (2  vols.  Edin.  1819); 
and  Chambers's  Jacobite  Memoir  a  (Edin.  1824). — 
The  J.  of  England  were  also  called  7'orie*  They 
were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed  to  all  dissent, 
if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Chwrch  of  Rome, 
and  held  very  strongly  the  doctrine  o\  non-resistance, 
or  the  duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  king.  The 
J.  of  Scotland  were  also  generally  Episcopalians 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Macaulay,  however,  points 
out  that  the  Highland  clans  which  espoused  the 
Jacobite  cause  did  so  on  other  grounds  than  the 
English  J.,  and  were  far  from  having  previously 
received  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  lu  Ireland, 
the  Jacobite  cause  was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as 
opposed  to  the  Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against 
the  English  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  tho  Protestants.  These 
diversities  prevented  a  complete  union,  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Jacobites.  Further  iuformation  will 
be  found  in  a  history  of  t/te  Rebellion  in  1745,  by 
R.  Chambers. 

JACOB'S  LADDER,  in  a  large  vessel  of  war,  is 
the  short  rojie-ladder,  with  wooden  steps,  which 
•lopes  inward  from  the  lower  jx>rtion  of  the  main 
and  fore  shrouds  to  the  upper  deck.  It  gives  easy 
access  to  the  shrouds,  and  thence  to  the  tops. 

JACOB'S  LADDER  (Polemonium  corrulevm),  a 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
PoUmoniactai,  a  rare  native  of  Britain,  but  more 
common  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  found 
also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  of  North 
America.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  and  very 
common  plant  in  flower-gardens  in  Britain.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  with  ovato-lanceolatc  leaflets,  a 
smooth  stem  1 — 24  feet  high,  and  a  terminal  raceme 
of  bright  blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers,  with  wheel- 
shaped  5-lobed  corolla.  Great  medicinal  virtues 
were  once  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  only  quality  which 
it  seems  to  possess  is  a  slight  astringency.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage  garden. 

JACOTOT,  Jean  Joseph,  the  inventor  of  the 
'Universal  Method'  of  education,  was  born  at 
Dijon,  in  France,  in  1770.  He  served,  for  some  time 
in  the  army,  but  in  1790  was  appointed  by  Napo- 
leon, first  to  tin.-  (  hair  of  mathematics  in  the  Normal 
School,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Minister  at  War, 
and  a  director  of  the  Polytechnic.  He  retired  to 
Belgium  in  1815,  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  French  literature  in  the  university  of  Louvain, 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  military  Normal 
8chooL  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1838,  and  died 
there  30th  July  1840.  His  system,  propounded  in 
general  rules,  which,  however,  without  his  own 
explanation,  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible, 
appears  t<*  consist  in  directing  the  student's  exer- 
tions to  particular  subjects,  encouraging  and  inciting 
him  in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  there  leaving  him ;  the  teacher 


is  on  no  account  to  become  an  expounder,  but 
after  setting  the  student  on  the  right  track,  is  to 
leave  him  to  explain  away  his  own  difficulties. 
J.'s  method  very  much  resembled  that  of  Hamilton 
(see  Hamilton ian  Systrm),  and,  like  it,  was  crude 
and  one-sided.  The  valuable  elements  of  it  bare 
been  incorporated  in  the  more  rational  and  catholic 
methods  of  recent  times.  The  wonderful  results 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  J.  are,  so  far  u 
real,  to  be  attributed  to  the  exceptional  zeal  and 
energy  that  always  characterise  the  apostle  of  a 
new  system,  as  much  as  to  the  system  itself. 

JACQUA'RD  LOOM,  a  loom  fitted  with  the 
Jacquard  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  jiattern- 
weaving.  This  apparatus  was  the  invention  of  M. 
Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
a  native  of  Lyon,  who,  being  necessitated  to  carry 
on  the  weaving  business  of  his  father,  for  which  be 
had  a  distaste,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
still  further  stimulated  by  reading  an  account  in 
an  English  news|>aper  of  the  offer  of  a  premium 
for  any  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  far 
weaving  nets,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the 
existing  machinery  for  weaving.  By  his  invention, 
he  enabled  an  ordinary  workman,  with  comparative 
ease,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  jiattern*  in  a 
style  which  had  only  previously  been  accomplished 
with  almost  incredible  patience,  skill,  and  labour. 
Nevertheless,  the  reception  of  his  great  invention 
by  the  public  was  most  dispiriting,  for  although 
rewarded  with  a  small  pension  by  Napoleon,  the 
silk-weavers  themselves  offered  such  violent  oppo- 
sition to  its  introduction,  that  on  one  occasion  be 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  his  machine  was 
broken  up  by  the  body  of  men  who,  under  the 
title  of  the  Conseil  des  Pmd'hommes,  were  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Lyounesc  tra-lert, 
and  it  was  destroyed  in  the  public  square  of  Lyon. 
To  use  Jacquard's  own  language  :  *  The  iron  wu 
sold  for  iron,  the  wood  for  wood,  and  he  himself 
was  delivered  over  to  universal  ignominy;'  never- 
theless, on  that  same  spot  where  the  machine  was 
publicly  destroyed,  a  statue  now  stands,  to  shew  the 
gratitude  of  a  more  enlightened  generation. 

Even  after  the  partial  adoption  of  his  machine, 
which  was  patented,  Jacquard  bad  numberless 
annoyauces  to  contend  with  ;  the  workmen,  as  usual, 
opposed  ignorant  prejudice  to  its  progress,  and  their 
masters,  little  better,  took  it  up  so  lukewarmly,  that 
it  failed  iu  many  instances,  and  actions  w  ere  entered 
against  the  patentee  for  injury  done  to  material, 
Ac.  The  value  of  the  iuveution  was,  however,  too 
great  to  admit  of  its  being  long  suppressed,  and 
when  its  value  was  once  fairly  recognised,  it  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving,  espe- 
cially in  the  finer  kinds  of  figured  silk  fabric*. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  to  almost 
every  kind  of  loom,  its  office  being  merely  to  direct 
those  movements  of  the  warp  threads  which  are 
required  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which  pre- 
viously were  effected  by  the  weaver's  finders ;  its 
arrangements  generally  are  very  complicated,  but 
its  principles  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
simplicity  and  certainty. 

lu  ordinary  weaving,  the  alternate  threads  of  the 
warp,  or  longitudinal  arrangement,  are  raised  so  at 
to  enable  the  weaver  to  throw  the  shuttle  contain- 
ing the  weft  thread  transversely  across  from  hu 
right  to  his  left  hand  lietween  the  warp  threads  so 
raised  and  those  left  at  rest  When  the  weft  is  so 
passed  through,  the  raised  warp  threads  are  lowered, 
and  the  other  set  raised,  the  shuttle  being  thea 
] Kissed  through  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  most 
simple  idea  of  plaiting  or  weaving.  If,  however,  a 
pattern  has  to  be  produced  either  in  plain  material! 
or  varied  colours,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of  i 
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tad  depressing  the  whole  threads  of  the  warp,  in 
two  nets,  as  above  described,  to  raise  only  such  as 
are  required  to  develop  the  various  parts  of  the 
figure,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  with  great 
exactness,  as  the  position  of  every  thread  tells  upon 
the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The  apj>aratus  of 
Jacqnard  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these 
movements,  and  its  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : 

The  warp  threads  are  each  (as  in  the  common 
weaving  process)  passed  through  a  small  loon  in 
the  lifting  thread,  so  as  to  be  raised  by  means  of  the 
treadles,  which  act  directly  upon  the  lifting  bars ; 
these  lifting  threads  (fig.  1,  t,  i,  i,  i,  t)  are  attached 
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to  certain  wires  in  the  Jacqnard  apparatus,  which 
form  a  rigid  continuation  ending  in  a  hook,  which, 
when  nothing  interferes,  is  caught  and  raised  by 
each  upward  motion  of  the  lifting  bar ;  thus,  A  is 
the  lifting  bar,  and  it  has  five  projections  (*,  *,  k,  k,  k), 
ujwn  which  the  hooks  of  the  wires  catch  when  in  a 
straight  position,  as  at  B,  B,  but  which  miss  them 
if  they  1mj  thrown  out  of  the  per|>endicular,  as  at 
C,  C,  C.  There  are  only  live  of  these  wires  given, 
to  prevent  confusion,  but  practically  there  must  be 
one  for  every  thread  of  the  warp— that  is,  one  for 
every  thread  in  the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven. 
Each  of  the  lifting  wires  passes  through  a  hori- 
zontal needle  placed  at  right  angles,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D, 
which  has  a  loop  formed  for  the  puqxwe,  thus,  at 
/  (fig.  2).    This  needle  passes  freely  through  an 
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opening  in  the  frame  at  h,  and  is  so  looped  on  to 
another  rod,  g.  on  the  spring-box  F,  that  it  moves 
freely  without  fear  of  displacement,  and  if  pushed 
back  into  the  spring-box,  is  made  to  press  upon 
one  of  the  spiral  springs  E,  which  restores  it  to  its 
place  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  pressure.  In  the 
diagram  (tig.  1).  this  pressure  is  supposed  to  bo 
exerted  upon  three  of  the  lifting  wires,  0,  C,  C ; 
consequently,  if  the  lifting  bar  A  is  simultaneously 
raise' I,  those  three  wires  are  missed,  whilst  the  other 
two,  B,  B,  being  in  position,  catch  the  projections 


k,  k  on  the  bar,  are  drawn  up  with  it, 
raise  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Now,  the  regulation  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
horizontal  needles  is  effected  by  a  revolving  square 
roller,  which  has  each  of  its  four  sides  perforated 
with  rows  of  holes,  which,  like  the  needles  and 
lifting  wires,  correspond  in  number  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp.  This  roller,  when  in  its  place,  receives 
into  one  row  of  perforations  the  whole  row  of 
needles  where  they  project  through  the  frame  at  A, 
and  it  has  a  motion  given  by  tho  machinery  which 
brings  each  row  on  its  four  surfaces  in  regular  order 
into  the  same  position,  and  if  no  impediment  is 
offered,  all  the  needles  are  undisturbed,  and  the 
upright  wires  lift  the  entire  set  of  warp  threads  to 
which  they  are  attached.  But  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessary  variations  of  motion  required  by  the 
pattern,  a  set  of  cards  are  made  each  of  the  width 
of  the  square  roller;  these  also  are  so  {icrforated 
that  when  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  roller  their 
perforations  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  the 
roller  immediately  beneath  them  ;  but  the  cards  are 
perforated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  jwttern,  so 
that  intervals  occur  in  which  there  are  no  perfora- 
tions to  correspond  with  those  on  the  roller ;  hence, 
when  the  roller  L  (fig.  1 )  is  brought  up  to  the  frame 
A,  some  of  the  needles  will  find  entrance  into  the 
holes  of  the  roller  through  the  corresponding  per- 
forations in  the  covering  card,  seen  in  section  M, 
ti«.  1  ;  but  others  will  be  prevented  entering  by  the 
absence  of  such  perforations,  and  the  card,  by  the 
resistance  it  offers,  will  force  the  needles  thus 
opposed  back  upon  the  springs  E,  E,  E,  removing 
thereby  Ihe  hooks  of  the  lifting  wires  from  the 
action  of  the  lifting  bar.  The  cards  are  looped 
together  at  the  corners,  and  move  as  an  endless 
chain  on  the  rollers,  and  the  entire  set  of  perfora- 
tions on  the  whole  chain  of  cards  exactly  repre- 
sents the  pattern  to  be  produced the  same  as  the 
notes  represent  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music  Of 
course,  the  simple  operations  here  described  require 
mechanical  arrangements  of  great  nicety  to  regulate 
them,  and  these  are  so  complicated  that  mere  verbal 
description  would  hardly  help  much  to  explain 
them  ;  indeed,  even  with  the  loom  and  its  apparatus, 
and  its  cumbrous  arrangement  of  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  cards  before  us,  the  unpractised 
eye  finds  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  its 
movements. 

A  very  wonderful  simplification  of  the  Jacqnard 
apparatus  was  shewn  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition (1862),  by  Eugenio  Vincenzi  of  Modena,  by 
which  a  saving  of  bulk  alone  is  effected  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds,  and  the  toil  of  the  artisan 
is  lessened  greatly  by  the  corresponding  lightness 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  he  has  to  move. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  new  invention  is 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  needle  action,  so  that 
there  is  no  shock  when  the  card  offers  resistance, 
hence  the  inventor  has  been  enabled  to  substitute 
pajwr  for  thick  cardboard,  and  can  consequently 
perforate  a  dozen  with  the  same  ease  as  one,  hence 
the  pattern  may  be  repeated  without  extra  labour. 
This  beautiful  little  loom  will  certainly  displace  the 
ordinary  Jacquard,  if  it  is  not  itself  su|jerseded  by 
the  wonderful  invention  of  the  electrio  loom  by 
Signior  Bonelli,  for  a  description  of  which  see 
Wkavtoo. 

JACQUERIE  (see  Jack),  the  name  given  to  the 
insurgent  peasants  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,,  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  insurrection  of 
the  J.  broke  out  in  the  year  1358,  when  the  French 
king  was  a  prisoner  in  Englaud,  and  Franco  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  anarchy.  The 
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perpetrated  by  Charles  the  Bod,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  his  adherent* ;  but  it  was  really  caused  by  long- 
continued  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
Suddenly  rising  against  their  lords,  the  peasants 
laid  hundreds  of  castles  in  ruins,  murdered  the 
nobles,  and  violated  their  wives  and  daughters, 
practising  every  enormity,  and  acting,  as  they 
said,  on  the  principle  of  doing  as  had  been  done 
to  them.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  but  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Manic  and  the  Oise.  For  some  weeks  this 
part  of  France  was  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced  the  quarrel- 
some nobles  to  make  common  cause  against  them, 
and  on  the  9tli  of  June  tho  peasants  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  near  Meaux  by  Captal  de 
Buch  and  Gaston  Phfibus,  Count  of  Foix.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE  is  a  suit 
which  was  formerly  competent  in  the  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  now  is  competent  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court,  to  settle  a  question  of  disputed 
marriage.  If  a  party  boast  or  profess  that  he  or 
•he  is  married  to  another,  the  latter  may  institute 
the  suit,  and  call  upon  the  former  to  produce  proof 
of  the  marriage.  It  this  is  uot  done,  then  a  decree 
passes  which  enjoins  the  party  to  jterpctual  silence 
on  the  subject.  This  remedy  is  now  scarcely 
ever  resorted  to,  for,  in  general,  since  Lord  Hard- 
wick's  Act  (1766),  there  is  sufficient  certainty  in 
the  forms  of  legal  marriage  in  England  to  prevent 
any  one  being  in  ignorance  whether  he  or  she 
is  really  married  or  not — a  reproach  which,  however, 
is  often  made  against  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  suit  of  a  declarator  of  putting  to  silence, 
which  is  equivalent  to  jactitation  of  marriage,  is 
often  resorted  to,  the  latest  and  most  notorious 
instance  of  its  use  being  that  in  the  Yelvertou 
marriage  case. 

JADE,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  a 
number  of  minerals,  not  very  dissimilar— nephrite, 
axestone,  ser|»entine.  &c.  Nephrite  ami  axestono 
api»ear  to  l>e  the  minerals  of  which  Jade  ornaments 
are  generally  made.  But  Ytr,  or  Chinese  J.,  of 
which  very  beautiful  vases  and  other  articles  are 
made  in  China,  is  supposed  to  be  Prehnite  (q.  v.). 
J.  of  all  kiuds  has  a  greenish  colour,  and  when 
polished,  has  a  rather  dull  and  greasy  aspect. 

JAEN,  formerly  an  inde|>eudent  Moorish  king- 
dom, is  now  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  or  kingdom  of  Andalusia  (q.  v.). 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
Area,  5184  square  miles ;  pop.  345,879.  Conquered 
by  the  Moors  on  their  entrance  into  S|>ain,  J.  main- 
tained its  indejwndence  as  a  Moorish  state  till  1234, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 

JAEN,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  at  the  foot  of  a  ragged 
castle-crowned  hill,  on  the  Rio  de  Jaen,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Guadalquiver,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Granada.  It  is  surrounded  hy  old  Moorish  walls, 
surmounted  by  numberless  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Though  situated  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  a  fertile 
neighbourhood,  the  town  is  ]>oor.  The  principal 
buildings  are  two  cathedrals  and  several  hospitals. 
Outside  the  walls  are  charming  well-watered  fruit- 
gardens.  Pop.  19,738.  In  former  times,  the  town 
was  called  Jayytnu-l-karir,  'Jaen  of  the  Silk,'  on 
account  of  its  silk  manufactures,  for  which  it  was, 
bat  is  no  longer,  famous. 

JA'FFA.   See  Joppa. 

JAFFNAPATA'M,  s  seaport  in  Ceylon,  on  a 
•70 


peninsula  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  island,  with 
a  pop.  of  8000.  The  place  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Dukh 
descent. 

JAGF/LLONS,  Ths,  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
dynasty  which  reigned  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  Han- 

Sixty,  and  Bohemia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
agellon.  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  hereditary  grand 
dukes  of  Lithuania,  who  succeeded  to  hi»  y«atri- 
monial  possession  in  1381,  and  was  (13S6)  appointed 
successor  to  his  father-in-law,  Lewis  the  Grv»t, 
king  of  Poland  and  Huugary,  in  the  former  of 
these  kingdoms,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Wladislas  IV.  He  wu 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  u  liom  he  linally 
overthrew  by  the  help  of  the  Hussite*  of  Bohemia, 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  atteuij»t  to  wrest  Hun- 
gary from  the  Emperor  Sigisniuud.  founded  the 
university  of  Cracow  iu  1400,  and  died  in  1434 
at  Grodek.  His  son,  Wladislas  V.,  king  of  Poland 
(1434 — 1444),  was  also  elected  king  of  Hungary  oa 
the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria  in  1431).  mainly 
through  the  assistance  of  John  Hunyady  U\.  r„ 
vaivode  of  Transylvauia.  After  a  war  of  two  yean' 
duration  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  Wladi»la» 
turned  his  sword  against  the  Turks,  drove  them 
repeatedly  from  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  returned  to  his  capital  of  Buda  leaded  with 

rils.  In  1444,  Amurnth  II.  sued  for  |«e»ee,  which 
warlike  Wladislas  granted,  swearing  a  solemn 
oath  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  ;  but  the  fmpe  havini 
in  defiance  of  all  truth  and  equity,  sent  Cardinal 
Julian  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  aliv.Ue 
Wladislas  from  jierjury,  that  gallant  prince  juav 
raoned  to  his  side  John  Hunyady,  and  being  joined 
bv  Scanderbeg,  at  the  head  of  an  auxiliary  force  <s 
Epirotes,  invaded  Turkey,  but  was  totally  defrat*! 
and  slain  at  Varna  (Noveml>er  10,  1444i ;  Cardinal 
Julian  being  also  left  dead  on  the  fit-Id  He 
was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother  CUsinur 
IV.  (1444—1492),  whose  three  sons,  John  Alhtrt 
(1492  —  1501),  Alexander  (1501  — 150C).  and  Si/*" 
luund  (1506—1548),  reigned  in  succession.  Sijs- 
inund  August  (1548—1570),  the  son  of  tlii*  Lst 
and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  monarch*, 
added  Livonia  to  his  kingdom,  and  passed  an  edict 
of  universal  toleration.  His  sister*,  Anne  and 
Catherine,  married  respectively  Stephen  Bather* 
of  Trausylvauia,  ami  John  111.  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Jagollon  dynasty  was  continued  on  the  Puluh 
throne  till  1GG8. 

Wladislas,  the  fourth  son  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1471,  on  the  d<  .ith 
of  George  Podiebrad,  and  also  succeeded  Math.M 
Corvinns  in  Hungary  in  149U  Whvli»kts  dwd  in 
1510,  and  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  by  In 
son,  Lewis  11.,  who  was  defeated  and  slam  l>y  tb< 
Turks  at  Mohacs  (29th  August  1520),  and  with 
whom  terminated  the  Jagellons  of  Bohemia  sod 
Hungary. 
JAGER.   See  Skua. 

JA'GERNDORF.a  small  town  of  Austrian  SuVmi. 
is  situated  on  the  Oppa,  14  miles  north-north-wost 
of  Troppau,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hosiery,  sad 
linen.    Pop.  6000. 

JAGGERNAU'T,  or  JAGGERNAUT  PUT. I.  * 
PURL  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Orissa  iS5  54  lcn:. 
and  19*  45'  lat),  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  ylxvt 
of  pilgrimage  in  India.  It  owes  its  reputation  to 
a  temple  erected  there  in  honour  of  \  ishnu,  and 
containing  an  idol  of  this  Hindu  god.  calh-d  Jayy*- 
mutt  (commonly  Jutpjernavt),  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  Jagann&thti,  i.  e,,  lord  of  the  vorld 
According  to  a  legeud  related  iu  the  Ayeen  A)  bery, 
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a  king  desirous  of  founding  a  city  sent  a  learned 
Brahman  to  pitch  npon  a  proper  Bpot.  The  Brah- 
man, after  a  long  search,  arrived  npon  the  banks 
of  the  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow  diving  into 
the  water,  and,  having  washed  its  body,  making 
obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  language 
of  the  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that  if  he 
remained  there  a  short  time,  he  would  comprehend 
the  wonders  of  this  land.  The  king,  apprised  of 
this  occurrence,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  crow 
had  appeared  a  large  city  and  a  place  of  worship. 
The  Rajah  one  night  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice 
saying:  'On  a  certain  day,  cast  thine  eyes  on  the 
seashore,  when  there  will  arise  out  of  the  water  a 
piece  of  wood  52  inches  long,  and  1$  cubits  broad  ; 
this  is  the  true  form  of  the  deity ;  take  it  up,  and 
keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house  seven  days ;  and  in 
whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear,  place  it  in 
the  temple,  and  worship  it.'  It  happeued  as  the 
Rajah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image  called  by  him 
Jagaun&tha  became  the  object  of  worship  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles. 
According  to  another  legend,  the  image  arising  from 
the  water  was  an  avatftra  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; 
it  was  fashioned  by  Vis'wakarman,  the  architect 
of  the  gods,  into  a  fourfold  idol,  which  represented 
the  supreme  deity,  and  the  temple  itself  was  erected 
over  it,  and  inaugurated  by  the  god  Brahma  and 
his  divine  court.  The  present  temple  was  finished 
in  1198  A.  D.,  under  the  government  of  the  cele- 
brated Rajah  of  Orisaa,  Anang  Bhim  Deo.  Whether 
the  worship  of  Jaggernaut  was  originally  one  in 
honour  of  Vishnu  or  not,  may  be  doubtful.  The 
notoriety  it  has  gained  is  due  especially  to  the 
fanaticism  which  induce*!,  and  still  induces,  thou- 
sands of  Hindu  believers  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by  throwing 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which 
carries  in  procession  the  idol  of  the  god.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  state  that  this  practice,  which  in  former 
times  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  greatly  abating 
in  our  days. 

JA'GGERY,  the  name  given  in  the  East  Indies 
to  the  sugar  obtained  by  inspissation  from  the  sap 
(nera  or  toddy)  of  palms.  The  sap  of  many  species 
of  palm  yields  jaggery,  and  probably  that  of  almost 
all  species  might  be  made  to  yield  it  The  cocoa-nut 
yields  much  of  the  jaggery  of  some  parts  of  the  East. 
It  is.  as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  coarse  kind  of  sugar;  chemically,  it  is  the  same 
with  cane-sugar.  The  sap,  which  by  inapissation 
yields  jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fermentation,  palm- 
wine,  and  from  it  by  distillation  arrack  is  made. 

JAGUA  R  (JVKl  onca),  one  of  the  largest  of  tho 
cat  tribe,  and  by  far  the  most  jwwcrful  and  danger- 
ous of  the  American  beasts  of  prey.  It  is  sometimes 
caUed  the  American  Tiger.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
tiger  in  size  ;  the  head  is  large,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  limbs  robust;  the  tail  is  long,  and  of  equal 
thickness  throughout.  The  colour  varies  consider- 
ably, but  is  usually  a  rich  yellow,  with  Urge  black 
■pots  and  rings,  small  black  sjwts  generally  appearing 
-within  the  rings,  a  mark  by  which  the  skin  of  the 
J.  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
other  large  spotted  or  ringed  Ftlida.  A  black  or 
very  dark-brown  variety  occurs,  but  the  character- 
istic markings  may  be  seen  in  certain  lights,  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  fur.  The  J.  is  strong 
enough  to  drag  away  a  horse,  and  swift  enough  to 
capture  horses  on  the  open  pampas.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  an  inhabitant  of  forests.  It  abounds  so 
much  in  some  districts,  that  settlements  have  been 
deserted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  domestic 
animals.  It  climbs  trees,  however  smooth  the  stem, 
and  mom  about  with  great  agility  among  tho 


branches,  making  even  monkeys  Ha  prey.  Instance* 
of  its  attacking  man,  although  they  sometimes 
occur,  are  not  frequent,  but  it  is  bold  enough  to 


Jaguar  {Felit  on  fa). 

approach  enclosures,  and  even  to  enter  villages  in 
broad  daylight,  in  quest  of  prey.  The  J.  is  often 
taken  in  traps ;  and  it  is  sometimes  hunted  with 
dogs,  when  it  generally  at  hist  takes  refuge  in  a 
tree,  and  is  there  shot.  The  skins  of  jaguars  are 
exported  from  South  America  in  great  numbers. 
The  J.  is  found  in  almost  all  ]>arts  of  South 
America,  but  its  range  does  not  extend  north  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  called  Ounce  (Onfa)  in 
some  parts  of  South  America. 

JAHN,  Johann,  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  was  l«>rn  at  Tass- 
witz,  in  Moravia,  June  18,  1750,  received  his  early 
education  at  Znaim  andOlmUtz,  and  in  1772  entered 
the  Premonstratensiau  convent  of  Bruck,  where  he 
took  his  vows  in  1774,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Biblical  Criticism.  On 
the  suppression  of  this  convent,  in  1784,  J.  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorship  in  Olmlltz, 
and  finally  to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  also 
undertook  the  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  So  far 
as  reganls  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  of  Ger- 
many, J.  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  biblical 
criticism.  But  the  boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions 
having  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, he  was  honourably  removed  from  his  chair  in 
the  university,  by  being  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
St  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1803.  He  continued, 
however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death  in  1816,  and  published  many 
works  in  Iwth  departments,  the  most  imjmrtant  of 
which,  passing  over  his  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
elementary  l>ook8  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac.  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic  languages,  are  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  2  vols.  1792,  and  again  in  4  vols.  1802- - 
1803;  BMical  ArcJta-ology,  5  vols.  1797  1805,  of 
both  which  works  a  compendium  appeared  in  1804. 
and  again  in  1814;  a  Manual  0/  General  Her- 
meneutics,  1812;  an  Appendix  of  Dissertations  to 
this  work,  2  vols.,  in  181.i— 1815 ;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  4  vols.  1806.  Five  years  after 
his  death,  a  collection  of  posthumous  Remains  was 
published  at  Tubingen,  1821,  the  genuineness  of 
which,  although  seemingly  without  reason,  has  been 
called  in  question.  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Germany,  and  havo  been  translated 
into  several  languages. 

JAIL  FEVER  (known  also  as  Putrid  or  Pesti- 
lential Fever)  is  now  considered  to  be  merely  a 
severe  form  of  Typhus  Fever  (q.  v.),  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to 
improved  sanitary  regulations,  this  form  of  disease 
is  almost  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Howard' a 
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Account  of  the  State  of  Prison*,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  disease  was  very  frequent  in  the  prisons  of 
England,  although  unknown  in  those  ol  the  con- 
tinental countries.  In  the  celebrated  Black  Assize 
,'q.  v.),  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  there  is  uo  evidence 
that  the  disease  prevailed  amongst  the  prisoners, 
and  yet  it  broke  out  among  the  persons  present 
at  the  trial.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
(May  1750)  that  the  lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  two 
judges,  most  of  the  jury,  and  a  large  number  of 
spectators,  caught  this  disease  from  attending  the 
assizes  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  many  of  those  who 
were  infected  died. 

JAI'NAS  is  the  name  of  a  heterodox  sect  of  the 
Hindus,  numerous  adherents  of  which  are  found  in  j 
every  province  of  Upper  Hindustan,  in  the  cities 
along  the  Ganges,  and  in  Calcutta,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  westward ;  the  provinces  of  Me  war  and 
Marwar  being  apparently  the  cradle  of  the  sect 
They  are  al*o  numerous  in  Guzerat,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out the  peninsula.  They  form  a  large,  and,  from 
their  wealth  and  influence,  an  important  division 
of  the  population  of  India.  The  name  of  the  sect 
means  a  follower  of  Jina,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
denominations  of  their  deified  saints ;  and  as  another 
name  of  these  saints  is  Arhat,  their  followers  are 
also  called  A  rhata*. 

The  tenets  of  the  J.  or  Arhatas  are  in  several 
respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists  (see 
Buddha),  but  they  resemble  in  others  those  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the  Buddhists,  they 
share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  the  Veda,  and  in  the  worship  of  certain  saiuta, 
whom  they  consider  superior  to  the  other  beings  of 
their  t«antheon.  They  differ,  indeed,  from  them  in 
regarn  to  the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the 
original  notion  which  prevails  in  this  worship  is  the 
same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institution  of 
caste,  in  performing  the  essential  ceremonies  called 
SauA-drtu  (q.  v.),  and  in  recognising  some  of  the 
subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  at  least 
apparently,  as  they  do  not  pay  especial  homage  to 
tnem,  and  as  they  disregard  completely  all  those 
Brahmanical  rites  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
animal  life.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  though 
rejecting  in  general  the  authority  of  the  Vcdaa,  they 
admit  it,  and  quote  the  Vedic  texts,  if  the  doctrines 
of  the  latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  material 
or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories,  called 
Tattwtt,  truths  or  principles,  of  which  we  need  notice 
only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Mok«ha,  or  liberation 
of  the  vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  action — i  e., 
final  emancipation.  In  reference  to  it,  the  J.  not 
only  affirm  that  there  is  such  a  state,  but  they 
define  the  size  of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place 
where  they  live,  their  tangible  qualities,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  existence,  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  from  one  another,  their  parts,  natures,  and 
numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  only  obtained  '  in 
the  state  of  manhood  (not  in  that  of  a  good  demon 
or  brute),  while  in  possession  of  five  senses,  while 
possessing  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in  a 
condition  of  possibility,  while  possessing  a  mind, 
through  ihe  sacrament  of  the  highest  asceticism,  in 
that  path  of  rectitude,  in  which  there  is  no  retro- 
gression, through  the  possession  of  perfect  know- 
ledge and  vision,  and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.' 
Those  who  attain  to  final  liberation  do  not  return 
to  a  worldly  state,  and  there  is  no  interruption 
to  their  bliss.  They  have  perfect  vision  and 
knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  works.  See  J. 
Stevenson,  The  Kalpa  Siltra,  and  Nava  Tattwa. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are 
«7» 


common  to  all  classes  of  J.,  but  some  different 
occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties,  as  they  are 
divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders,  Yati*  and 
S'rdvakae.  Both,  of  course,  must  plac  implicit 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their  saints  ;  but  the  Yati 
has  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence,  taciturnity,  and 
continence ;  he  should  wear  a  thin  cloth  over 
his  mouth,  to  prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it, 
and  he  should  carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  place 
on  which  he  is  at>out  to  sit,  to  remove  any 
laving  creature  out  of  the  way  of  danger ;  but,  in 
turn,  he  may  dispense  with  all  acta  of  worship; 
whilst  the  S'rdtxika  has  to  add  to  the  observance 
of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  the  practical 
worship  of  the  saints,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  his  more  pious  brethren.  The  secular  Jaina 
must,  like  the  ascetic,  practise  the  four  virtues 
— lilierality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance;  he 
muBt  govern  his  mind,  tongue,  and  acts ;  abstain, 
at  certain  seasons,  from  salt,  flowers,  green  fruits, 
roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobacco;  drink  water  thrice 
strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest 
an  insect  should  l>e  drowned  in  it ;  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  visit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the 
images  of  the  Jaina  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it 
three  times,  make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  aod 
make  some  offerings  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while 
pronouncing  some  such  formula  as  'Salutation  to 
the  Saints,  to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages, 
to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  world.' 
The  reader  in  a  Jaina  temple  is  a  Yati,  but 
the  niinistrant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman, 
since  the  J.  have  no  priests  of  their  own,  and  the 
presence  of  such  Brahmanical  ministrants  seems 
to  have  introduced  several  innovations  in  their 
worship.  In  Upper  India,  the  ritual  in  use  ii 
often  intermixed  with  formulas  belonging  mors 
properly  to  the  S'aiva  and  Sakta  worship  (see 
Hindu  Sects  under  India),  and  images  of  S  iva  and 
his  consort  take  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
the  south  of  India,  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before, 
to  observe  also  all  the  essentia]  rites  or  Sanskaras  at 
the  Brahmanical  Hindn.  The  festivals  of  the  J. 
are  especially  those  relating  to  events  in  the  life 
of  their  deilied  saints  ;  but  they  observe  also  several 
common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the 
S'rjpanchamt,  and  others. 

The  J.  are  divided  into  two  principal  divisions, 
Difjambarat  and  S'trttdmbarus.  The  former  word 
means  '  sky-clad,'  or  naked,  but  in  the  present  day, 
ascetics  of  this  division  wear  coloured  garments,  and 
confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  j>criod  of  their 
meals.  SwtAmbara  means  'one  who  wears  white 
garments;'  but  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  divisions  are  far  from  being  restricted  to 
that  of  dress  :  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list  of  700 
topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance.  Amongst  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned the  practice  of  the  S'wetambaras  to  decorate 
the  images  of  their  saints  with  earrings,  necklaces, 
armlets,  and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  whereas  the 
Digambara8  leave  their  images  without  ornaments.  - 
Again,  the  S'wetambaras  assert  that  there  are  twelve 
heavens  and  sixty- four  Indras  ;  whereas  the  Digara- 
baras  maintain  that  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and 
one  hundred  Indras.  In  the  south  of  India,  the  J. 
are  divided  into  two  castes ;  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
they  arc  all  of  one  caste  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  amongst  themselves  tbey  recognise  a  number 
of  families  between  which  no  intermarriage  can 
take  place,  and  that  they  resemble,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  ancient  Brahmanical  Hindus,  who  estab- 
lished similar  restrictions  in  their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jama  creed,  it  is 
still  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  BrahmanicJ 
Becta,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  .jrteot, 
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but  without  any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
interest  which  inhere*  in  the  gods  of  the  Vodic  time. 
The  highest  rank  amongst  their  numberless  hosts 
of  divine  l>eings — divided  by  them  into  lour  classes, 
with  various  subdivisions — they  assign  to  the  deilied 
Mints,  which  they  call  Jina,or  Arhat, or  'J it  ilnd-ara, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  generic  names.  The  J. 
enumerate  twenty-four  Tlrthakaras  of  their  past 
age,  twenty- four  of  the  present,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  age  to  come ;  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they  distin- 
guish the  twenty-four  Jiuas  of  the  present  age 
from  each  other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longevity. 
Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white,  two  hlue,  two 
black  ;  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish 
brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities  are  regulated 
by  them  with  equal  precision,  and  according  to  a 
system  of  decrement,  from  RithaUut,  the  first  Jina, 
who  was  .'.>.> »  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000 
great  years,  down  to  MahAvlra,  the  24th,  who  had 
degenerated  to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no 
more  than  40  years  on  earth  ;  the  age  of  his  pro- 
cessor, PdrAcandt/ia,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to 
the  two  last  Tlrthakaras ;  and  as  the  stature  and 
years  of  these  |«enjonagea  have  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility, H.  T.  (,'olebrookc  inferred  that  they  alone 
are  to  be  considered  as  historical  ]*ersonagea.  As, 
moreover,  amongst  the  disciples  of  Mahavtra  there 
is  one.  Indrahhnti,  who  is  called  Gautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  the  same  distinguished  scholar  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  identity  between  these  names 
could  l»e  assumed,  it  would  lead  to  the  further  sur- 
mise that  I  Kith  these  sects  are  branches  of  the  same 
stock.  Rut  against  this  view,  which  would  assign 
|0  the  Jaina  religion  an  antiquity  even  higher  than 
643  before  Christ— the  date  which  is  commonly 
BMribed  to  the  apotheosis  of  Gautama  Buddha — 
several  reasons  are  alleged  by  Professor  Wilson. 
As  to  tbo  real  date,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Jaina  faith,  M  the  same  scholar  justly  observes,  it 
is  immersed  in  the  same  obscurity  which  invests  all 
remote  history  amongst  the  Hindus.  We  can  only 
infer  from  the  existing  Jaina  literature,  and  from 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  came  later  into 
than  the  Buddhist  sect— The  best  essays 


on  the  tenets,  mythology,  observances,  and  liter- 
ature of  this  sect  are  those  by  Colebrooke  in  his 
Miscellan>x>us  E*»ny»,  and  by  Wilson  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works  (London,  1802). 

JAKUTSK  (Yatoottk),  chief  town  of  the  terri- 
tory of  that  name  in  Eastern  Siberia  (see  Siberia). 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lena, 
lat  62  1  N.,  long.  119°  44'  E. ;  distance  from  St 
Petersburg.  57ol  miles  ;  pop.  in  1858,  3400  inha- 
bitants. The  whole  industry  of  the  town  consists 
in  candle-works,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
principal  market  of  Eastern  Siberia  for  traffic 
with  the  native  hunting  tribes  of  the  Jakuts  and 
Buriats.  The  former,  mostly  nomadic  tribes, 
possessing  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  bring 
nutter  to  the  market,  which  is  despatched  on  horse- 
back to  the  ]>ort  of  Okhotsk.  The  latter,  also  a 
nomadic  tril*e,  bring  to  Jakutsk  great  quantities 
of  fur-skins,  of  sables,  foxes,  martens,  squirrels, 
I  tears,  hares,  Ac.  The  most  animated  periods  of 
the  year  are  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  in  the 
former,  the  goods  are  despatched  to  the  sea- 
oorts ;  in  the  latter,  an  important  fair  takes  place 
annually,  during  which  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
•old,  chiefly  furs  and  mammoth  tusks,  amounts  to 
£50,000  in  value.  Manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
4c,,  are  brought  from  Irkutsk  by  the 


the  passage,  aliout  2200  miles,  requires  a  whole 
mouth  of  navigation. 

JA'LAP,  a  well-known  purgative  medicine,  is  the 
root  of  Exogonium  Purga,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulacea.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  town  of  Jalapa  or 
Xalapa,  from  which  the  name  jalap  is  derived. 
It  is  a  perennial  twining  plant,  with  large  dowers 
and  a  turnip-like  root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 


Jalap  {Exogonium  Purja): 
a,  tbe  root. 

hazel-nnt  to  that  of  a  man's  fist.  The  roots  when 
fresh  are  white  and  fleshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky 
juice.  They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying. 
— Jalap  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  other 
plants,  amongst  others  to  Mirabilu  Jalapa,  known 
in  our  flower-gardens  as  Marvel  of  Peru. — The  root 
known  as  Male  Jalap  or  He  Jalap,  with  which  the 
true  jalap  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated,  was 
recently  declared  by  Mr  Hartweg  to  be  I/>oma,a 
hatatoideK  Its  properties  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  true  jalap,  but  it  is  very  inferior. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  hrst  introduced  into 
this  country  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 

The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  externally, 
and  of  a  deep  yellowish-gray  colour  internally ;  their 
odour  is  faint  and  disagreeable,  and  their  taste  is 
nauseous.  The  active  ingredient  is  the  resinoue 
portion,  which  varies  from  about  10  to  marly  20 
per  cent,  and  which  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances,  JaUipine  (C.jHjjO,,)  and  Jalajiir:  acid. 
Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from  common 
resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils.  Jalap  is  a 
valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given  alone.  It* 
purgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by  bitartrate 
of  potash,  wMle  its  tendency  to  produce  griping 
is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  singer.  It 
is  extremely  useful  in  those  febrile  affections  of 
children  which  are  associated  with  constipation  r 
and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  it  is  a  good  purgative 
to  select,  in  consequence  of  its  derivative  action.  In 
the  form  of  Comjtuuntl  Jalap  Powder,  which  consists 
of  one  part  of  powdered  jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate 
of  potash,  and  a  httle  ginger,  it  is  of  great  service- 
in  some  kinds  of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  ita 
hydragogue  action. 
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The  ordinary  dose  of  powdered  jalap  for  an  adult  < 
varies  from  t*n  to  thirty  grains,  a  scruple  generally  i 
acting  smart! v  and  safely ;  for  children  under  a 
year  old  the  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  The 
dose  of  the  compound  powder  is  double  that  of  the  j 
ordinary  powder.    The  Tincture  of  Jalap,  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  is  a  useful  addition  to 
the  ordinary  black-draught  when  it  is  desired  to 
increase  its  activity. 

JALA'PA,  a  city  in  the  Mexican  confederation, 
is  second  in  importance  among  the  towns  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  on  the  grand  route 
between  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  seaport 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  about  00  miles  west-north- 
west from  the  latter.  Situated  at  an  elevation  of 
4335  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  temperate  region,  and 
it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  invalids  of  the  coast 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

JAMAI'CA,  aboriginally  Xatpnaca,  or  Land  of 
Wood  and  Water,  one  of  tho  West  India  Islands, 
and  by  far  tho  most  importaut  of  those  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  is  about  90  miles  to  the  south  of 
Cul>a,  and  stretches  in  N.  lat  between  17  40*  and 
18"  30',  and  in  W.  long,  between  76'  15'  and  78*  25'. 
Area,  6400  square  miles  (rather  more  than  that  of 
Yorkshire);  greatest  length,  150  milca;  greatest 
breadth,  50  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  a  heavily-timbered  ridge,  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rises  to  about  7000  feet.  From  this 
range,  at  least  70  streams  descend  to  the  north 
and  south  shores,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  and 
declivity  of  their  courses  they  are  not  navigable, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  th«  Black  River,  which 
affords,  for  small  craft,  a  passage  into  the  interior 
for  30  mdes.  Excellent  harbours  are  everywhere 
to  bo  found.  But  incomparably  the  best  of  these 
is  formed  by  a  deep  and  capacious  basin  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  island,  which  washes  the 
most  8|iacious  and  fertile  of  the  plains  between  the 
hill-country  and  the  coast  Around  this  inlet,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  all  the  con- 
siderable centres  of  population,  Port  Royal,  King- 
ston, and  Spanish  Town.  The  sod  and  climate  are 
so  genial,  tliat  coffee-plantations  are  found  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  sca-levcL 

The  climate  varies  considerably— the  torrid  belt 
of  the  coast  gradually  passing  into  the  temiwrate 
region  of  the  central  heights.  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  favourable  to  longevity;  and, 
after  having  long  been  a  retreat  for  the  residents 
themselves,  it  has  lately  begun  to  attract  invalids 
from  tho  United  States.  To  contrast  two  posi- 
tions—the one  near  Kingston  Harbour,  and  the 
other  at  the  intermediate  elevation  of  4000  feet 
—their  annual  means  are  stated  to  be  respec- 
tively 81'  F.  and  68"  F.  The  rainfall  appears  to 
differ  widely  in  different  years,  ranging  from  about 
60  to  upwards  of  120  inches— the  consecutive 
years  of  1835  and  1836  having  given  12212  and 
591 3.  Hurricanes  are  understood  to  be  both  less 
frequent  and  less  violent  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  archipelago— a  peculiarity  ascribed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  larger 
islands  of  Hayti  aud  Cuba.  Earthquakes  have 
occasionally  occurred,  one  of  them,  in  1692,  having 
almost  overwhelmed  Port  Royal. 

J.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during  hw  second 


captured  the  island,  which  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  During  the 
150  years  of  Spanish  colonisation,  the  inhabitant*, 
including  Africans  and  Europeans,  had  not  attained 
the  number  of  3000.  Within  about  the  same  period 
of  English  rule  (from  1655  to  1801 ),  the  estimated 
census  shewed  340,000-  30,000  whites,  10,000  free 
people  of  colour,  and  500,000  slaves.  In  1861.  ths 
total  population  amounted  to  378,433,  of  whom 
13,816  were  whites,  and  the  remainder  half-breeds 
or  blacks.  But  in  J.,  as  in  the  British  colonies 
st  large,  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  is 
now  merely  physical.  Even  as  early  as  1830.  free- 
holders of  colour  received  the  elective  franchise; 
and,  subsequently  to  1838,  they  became  themselves 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  local  legislature — a  quali- 
fication which,  by  1853,  had  placed  one  of  them  in 
the  council,  and  fifteen  in  the  assembly.  On  tho 
productiveness  and  trade,  however,  of  the  isl.in  l, 
emancipation  has  undeniably  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  But,  even  previously  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  the  commercial  crojis  had  been  steadily 
decreasing.  To  take  by  itself  the  grand  staple 
of  BUgar,  the  last  3  years  of  the  slave-trade,  1805 
—1807,  had  averaged  fully  144,000  hogsheads ;  the 
4  years  before  the  commencement  of  tho  alx>htioo 
of  slavery,  1831  — 1834,  under  91,000 ;  the  4  years  of 
gradual  abolition,  1835-  1838,  nearly  70,000;  and 
the  first  4  years  of  perfect  freedom,  1839  — 1S42,  Ins 
than  42,000.  According  to  the  returns  of  1834  and 
1860,  the  princii>al  exjwrts— making  allowance  st 
the  same  time  for  a  growing  consumption  on  the 
spot— were  as  follow : 


8u(W  (c»U  ), 
Rum  (Kmllonn, 
Pi  1 1.  en  to  (lbs.  I, 
Ouffiw  (lbs  ), 
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599.717 

ft.8SU.MS 
6.I4AJ8I 


invasion  of  the  island  the  native  (topulation  is  said 
to  have  entirely  disappeared-  On  May  3,  1655,  a 
British  expedition,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
under  Admirals  Pena  and  Venablea,  assailed  and 
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Among  the  other  productions  of  the  island  am 
ginger,  logwood,  mahogany,  cocoa-nuts,  arrowroot, 
ic.  Indigo,  onco  widely  cultivated,  is  now 
neglected.  But  whde  the  exports  have  diminished, 
the    imports,    more   particularly  of    food,  have 
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In  1860,  the  imports  and  the  exports  were  valikd 
respectively  at  £1,202,855  and  £1,225,677.  In  1860. 
1001  vessels,  of  127,935  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  ports.  In  the  same  year,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  £262,239,  and  the  expenditure  to  £255,239 

Politically,  J.  includes  the  Caymans  to  the  north* 
west,  while,  to  the  north-east,  the  Turk's  Island*, 
the  most  southerly  portion,  in  fact  of  the  Bahamas, 
form  a  separate  dependency.  The  constitution  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  In  addition  to  the  royal 
governor  and  a  popular  assembly  of  47  members, 
there  is  a  council,  partly  legislative  and  partly 
executive,  of  12  nominees  of  the  crown.  Both  for 
constituents  and  representatives,  there  is  a  pecu- 
niary qualification,  of  which,  in  either  case,  oae 
phase  is  the  payment  of  direct  taxes — £10  a  year 
qualifying  for  a  representative,  and  £3  for  a  coo* 
stitucnt  Ecclesiastically,  sects  and  denominations 
abound.  The  Church  of  England,  which  here 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  *n 
establishment  than  is  usual  in  colonies,  has  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  embraces  British  Honduras  an.  i  the 
Bahamas,  with  a  regular  staff  of  parochial  clergy; 
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and  other  Protestant  liodies,  Roman  Catholics  are 
numerous,  and  Jews  still  more  so. 

Alter  being  200  years  in  the  possession  of  Britain, 
the  capabilities  ot  J.  arc  still  very  inadequately 
developed  To  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  its  existiug  agriculture,  it  possesses 
almost  virgin  sources  of  wealth  and  plenty  in  its 
pastures  and  its  fisheries.  Instead  of  buying,  as  it 
does,  a  large  share  of  its  means  of  subsistence,  it 
might  either  sell  the  same  to  others,  or  maiutain 
twice  or  thrice  its  present  population. 

JAMAICA  BARIC   See  Cabibbee  Bare. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.   See  Pimento, 

JAMB,  in  Architecture,  the  side  of  the  apertures 
In  walls,  such  as  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  &c 
JAM  BOS.    See  EroEXiA. 

JAMES  (Or.  JacCboa,  and  really  the  same  word 
as  Jacob)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  or  three  persons 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  are  James  the  son  of 
Zel>edee,  and  James  the  'brother'  or  'cousin*  of  our 
Lord,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  same  as 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  surnamed  the  Elder,'  was  the  brother  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship 
was  a  fisherman.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he 
seems  to  have  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  ' 
first  of  the  apostles  to  suffer  martyrdom,  being  slain  1 
by  Herod  in  the  year  44  a.  ii.  There  is  an  incredible 
legend  of  his  having  planted  the  g<xqiel  in  Spain, 
and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  that  country. — James 
the  'brother'  or  'cousin'  of  our  Lord,  surnamed 
the  LfM,  th»  other  apostle  of  this  name,  apiiears 
to  have  resided,  like  James  the  Eldnr,  chiefly  in 
Jems  dem.  From  the  glimpses  of  him  which  arc 
obtained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  it  is  clear  that  he  presided  over 
the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Hegesippus  (who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  'id  c.|,  he  was  considered  a 
miracle  of  •  righteousness,'  even  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Jurt.  The 
enmity  of  the  more  bigoted  Jews,  however,  pro- 
cured his  condemnation,  and  the  high-priest  Ananus 
gave  order  that  he  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
According  to  Joseph  us,  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
of  Jerusalem.  The  date  of  his  death  cannot  Ik* 
precisely  fixed,  but  it  was  probably  al>out  62  or  03 

A.  D.     T*HE  EpISTI-K  GENERAL  OF  J  AMES  is  regarded 

by  most  theologians  as  a  composition  of  his.  The 
primitive  church,  however,  placed  it  sometimes 
among  the  antilegonuma  (or  scriptures  of  doubtful 
genuineness),  and  sometimes  even  among  the  nottta 
(or  spurious  scriptures).  In  the  4th  c.,  it*  authority 
increased ;  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  (397  A.  v.  > 
pronouueed  it  '  canonical'  This,  of  course,  did  not 
settle  the  question  of  its  authenticity ;  ami  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  both  its  authenticity 
and  religious  teaching  were  attacked  by  Erasmus 
and  Cajetan  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  by 
Ltttar  (in  the  Greek  Church),  and  by  Luther,  who 
called  it  '  a  downright  strawy  epistle,'  the  work 
of  some  unknown  James,  who  misunderstood  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Modern  divines, 
generally,  profess  to  see  no  discre|>aney  lietween 
the  teaching  of  the  two  apostles,  and  imagine  that 
they  are  looking  at  the  same  great  verity  from 
different  but  not  contradictory  stand-|<oints  (see 
Justification).  The  style  is  clear,  polished,  ami 
poetical,  very  little  disfigured  with  Hebraisms,  and 
indicating  that  its  possessor  was  a  man  of  superior 
culture.  Compare  Alfurd's  Greek  Teat.  voL  4  (Lond. 
1859). 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (1406—1437),  was 
the  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  by  Annabella  Drum- 


roond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  StobhalL 

His  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  having 
been  murdered  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
J.  became  heir  to  the  throne.  Fearing  that  he  also 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  unscrupulous  ambition  o. 
Albany,  his  father  resolved  to  send  him  to  France. 
Accordingly,  in  1405,  he  set  sail  for  that  country, 
but  he  never  reached  it ;  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
embarked  having  been  taken  by  the  English.  J. 
himself  was  carried  to  London,  aud  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  1407,  he  was  removed  to  Nottingham 
Castle.  In  1417,  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  his 
expedition  to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III., 
in  1406,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  On  his  death,  in  1419,  his  son  Murdoch 
succeeded  to  the  regency.  lu  1424,  J.'s  long 
captivity  came  to  an  end :  on  giving  hostages  for 
payment  of  £40,000,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  kingdom.  Previous  to  leaving  England,  he 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
fourth  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  To  the  excellent 
education  which  he  had  received  in  England,  J. 
was  indebted  f"r  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mimL  His  poems,  Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green  (the  authorship  of  which,  hoM'ever,  is 
disputed),  and  King  a  Qnfutir,  shew  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  high  poetic  talent.  With  the  acts 
of  his  first  parliament,  in  1424,  the  regular  series  of 
Scotch  statutes  may  be  said  to  begin.  Many  excel- 
lent laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  for  the  internal  economy  of  the  kingdom ; 
whdc  these  were  followed  up  by  an  executive  vigour 
which  .Scotland  had  never  known  before.  No  sooner 
did  J.  feel  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  tliaa 
he  resolved  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Albany 
family.  By  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1425, 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Regent  Murdoch,  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  were  found  guilty 
of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  imme- 
diately Iniheaded  The  next  few  years  of  J.'s  reign 
are  among  the  most  really  |ieaceful  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  ;  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  king  being  directed  to  the 
repression  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  kingdom ; 
especially  of  the  Highlands,  whew  scarcely  any 
law  except  that  of  the  strongest  had  hitherto  been 
known.  In  1436,  J.'s  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  Amongst  those  whom  the  wisely  severe 
P"licy  of  the  king  had  offended  was  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Strathearn.  He  had 
liccn  imprisoned  in  1425,  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
Albany  family.  Owing  to  this  cause,  or  to  some 
real  or  imaginary  injury  done  to  his  family,  Graham 
was  so  irritated,  that  in  1435  he  actually  used 
treasonable  language  to  the  king  himself  when  pre- 
siding in  jwrliament.  For  this  he  was  banisued, 
ami  his  jwssessious  declared  forfeited.  He  retired 
to  the  Highlands,  to  brood  over  a  plan  of  revenge, 
which  circumstances  soon  put  it  into  his  power  to 
execute.  In  1437,  the  court  held  the  Christinas 
festival  at  Perth.  The  king  was  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  when  the  sound  of  men  in  armour 
was  heard  outside  the  gates.  It  was  Graham, 
accompanied  by  300  armed  men.  The  looks  of 
the  chamlKT-door  having  been  purposely  spoiled, 
Catherine  Douglas,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  her 
j  name,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple,  to  make  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bar ;  but  her  arm  was 
broken,  and  the  ruffians  entered  the  chamlier. 
I  The  king,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  an  afierture 
under  the  floor,  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and 
cruelly  murdered,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
i  Graham  and  the  other  ringleaders  were  afterwards 
seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  J.  was  unquee- 
1  tionably  the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  family.  Both 
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his  intellectual  and  practical  ability  were  of  a  very 
hich  order. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland  (1437—1460),  was 
the  son  of  James  1.  and  Quecu  Joanna,  and  was 
born  in  1430.  He  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  when 
only  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  William 
Crichton,  the  Chancellor,  and  .Sir  Alexander  Living- 
ston, contrived  to  keep  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  and  consequently  to  w  ield  the  royal 
authority  until  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen 
to  so  great  a  height  as  almost  to  overshadow  that 
of  the  crown.  Iu  the  ho|n?  of  curbing  it,  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young  earl, 
and  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death.  The  policy 
of  the  act  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  its  spirit,  for 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  murdered 
youth  with  her  cousin,  the  family  was  restored 
to  more  than  its  former  power.  The  young  king, 
tired  of  the  rule  of  Crichton,  put  himself  under 
the  control  of  Douglas.  A  parliament  was  held,  by 
which  Crichton  and  Livingston  were  declared  rebels, 
ami  their  e states  forfeited.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
earl,  the  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy,  and 
became  one  Hcene  of  violence  and  disorder.  Douglas, 
however,  maintained  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
House ;  in  1448,  the  English  having  invaded 
Scotland,  he  gave  them  battle  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Sark,  in  Annandale,  and  defeated 
them  with  very  considerable  slaughter.  In  1449, 
J.  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gelderland.  The  character  of  the  king  appears  to 
have  been  much  strengthened  after  his  marriage. 
Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  possessed  great  animal 
courage;  he  seems  also  to  have  possessed  much  of 
his  father's  clearness  of  perception  in  framing  laws, 
and  of  his  euergy  in  enforcing  their  observation. 
Chafing  under  the  sway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to 
assert  his  independence.  Crichton,  who  had  pre- 
viously contrived  to  make  terms  for  himself,  was 
constituted  the  royal  adviser.  Douglas,  driven 
power,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  By  the  union  of  these  two  powerful 
nobles,  it  seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scot- 
land hail  virtually  become  extinct.  J.  had  recourse 
to  treachery :  he  invited  Douglas  to  visit  him  at 
Stirling  Castle,  where,  picking  a  quarrel  with  him, 
he  murdered  the  earl  with  his  own  hand.  But  the 
power  of  the  Douglas  family  was  not  yet  broken. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  House  of  York,  then 
dominant  in  England,  and  by  the  martial  influence 
of  his  name,  the  heir  of  the  murdered  earl  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men.  But  J.,  listening 
to  the  wise  advice  of  his  councillor  Keuuedy,  soou 
succeeded  in  quelling  this  insurrection.  Douglas 
was  compelled  to  flee  ;  and  his  lands  were  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In  1460,  from  causes  not 
clearly  known,  J.  infringed  an  existing  truce  with 
England,  by  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  While 
he  was  standing  beside  one  of  the  rudely  made 
cannons  of  that  time,  the  gun  burst,  and  a  fragment 
str  king  him,  produced  almost  immediate  death. 
H«  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of 
his  reign. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland  (1460—1488),  was 
the  son  of  James  IL  and  Mary  of  Gelderland,  and 
was  born  in  1453.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  government  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
by  his  mother,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Bishop 
Kennedy.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1463, 
the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Boyd 
and  his  family.  In  1467,  so  great  influence  had 
they  acquired,  that  J.  gave  his  sister  in 


to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert,  Sir 
Thomas  being  at  the  same  time  created  Eai 
of  Arrau.    On  the  king's  marriage,  however,  in 
1469,  with  Margaret  of  Denmark,  power  chanted 
hands  :  Lord  Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  ami  even 
Arran  was  driven  into  exde ;  in  which  condition  he 
died.    In  1474,  his  widow  married  Lord  Hamilton; 
of  which  marriage  were  born  James,  created  Fad 
of  Arran   in   1503,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox.    J.  was  all  bis  life  tinder 
the  influence  of  favourites.     Conspicuous  among 
these  was  a  man  named  Cochran,  originally  a  mams. 
Through  his  means,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother 
of  J.,  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  kingdom,  \arJie 
l*en  charged  with  witchcraft ;  while  the  Earl  c! 
Mar,  also  a  brother  of  the  king's,  was  actually 
put  to  death  on  the  same  absurd  accusation.  The 
rule  of  Cochran  and  other  lnw-lxirn  favourite 
became  intolerable  to  the  haughty  Scotch  nobility. 
Disputes  having  arisen  with  England,  and  an  Eng- 
lish force  having  advanced  on  Berwick.  J.  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  to  op|>oec  the  invaders. 
Angus,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and  others  resolved  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
obnoxious  favourite.     They  met  in  council  to 
deliberate  upon  their  plans.    It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Angus  acquired  his  well-known  sobriquet 
1  of  4  Bell  the  Cat'  The  result  was,  that  Cochran  and 
five  other  of  the  leading  favourites  were  seized  and 
summarily  hauged.  The  king  himself  was  iinprivrned 
within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     The  banished 
Duke  of  Albany  had  joined  the  English  army.  On 
a  treaty  being  made,  he  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restored  to  his  brother's  favour.    He  did 
not  long  hold  it,  however.     In  1487.  Margaret  of 
Denmark  died.    J.'s  love  of  pursuits  which,  tor  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  were  intellectual,  brought 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  a  warlike  and  illiterate 
uobUity— a  contempt  on  which  the  weakness  of  his 
moral  character  imposed  no  check.    A  conspiracy, 
whose  origin  is  obscure,  ended  in  a  rebellion,  hating 
for  its  avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  kin?. 
Many  of  the  {.jeera,  however,  remained  loyal,  w 
that  J.  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force.    But,  mainly  through  tie 
cowardice  of  the  king,  the  royal  army  was  defeated 
at  Sauchie,  18th  June  14S8.    J.  escai>ed  from  the 
field  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  discovered  by  one 
of  the  rebels,  and  murdered.    He  died  at  the  age 
of  36. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland  (1488-1513).  was 
the  son  of  James  III.  and  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
and  was  born  March  17,  147'Z  A  movement, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  having  for  it* 
object  the  subversion  of  the  new.  government, 
was  soon  quelled ;  and  the  ride  of  the  young  king 

fave  promise  of  being  both  vigorous  and  popular, 
'he  avarice  of  the  preceding  reign  was  followed  by 
a  profusion  which  concibated  the  nobles  ;  while  the 
king's  personal  beauty  and  open  manner  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  naval  exploits  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  are  worthy  of  note.  With  a  greatly  inferior 
force,  he  twice  defeated  the  English ;  on  one  occa- 
sion, capturing  as  many  as  five  of  their  ship*  of 
war.  Instead  of  avenging  this  defeat  by  force  <4 
arms,  Henry  VTI.,  then  reigning  in  England,  wi*ly 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  win  Scotland  by  concilia- 
tion and  policy.  He  proposed  a  marriage  betwef  o 
J.  and  his  daughter  Margaret ;  but  his  wise  schema 
were  for  a  long  time  frustrated  by  the  gold  and 
intrigue  of  the  king  of  France.  But  at  length  the 
prudence  of  Henry  prevailed,  and  in  1503,  J.  married 
Margaret  of  England.  By  a  treaty  then  entered  into 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  first 
"  was  established  between  the  two 
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The  king  of  England  saw  what  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  able  to  see— that  he  could  easily 
gain  by  policy  what  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  seize  by  force.  Had  he  lived  longer,  a  lasting 
amity  might  have  been  established  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  his  son  and  successor  was  even 
hottor  and  more  headstrong  than  J.  himself.  The 
English  treaty  was  followed  by  a  i)eriod  of  almost 
unexampled  i>eace  and  prosperity ;  but  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  1509,  all  this  fair  prospect  was 
destroyed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  two  years  on  the  throne  that  a  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  kings.  J.  had  demanded 
reparation  for  an  alleged  outrage  on  the  Scottish 
flay ;  Henry  had  returned  a  contemptuous  answer. 
He  had  further  irritated  the  Scotch  king  by  coun- 
tenancing certain  English  border  chieftains  who  had 
been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  ; 
he  hail  also  declined  to  deliver  a  legacy  of  jewels 
bequeathed  to  Queen  Margaret  by  her  father.  Long 
ana  angry  negotiations  followed,  which  ended  in 
James's  rash  aud  fatal  invasion  of  England  in  the 
summer  of  151.1.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden 
(q.  v. )  was  fought  on  the  9th  September  of  that  year. 
The  body  of  James  was  found  on  the  field  after 
the  battle.  He  died  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  reign. 

JAMES  V.,  king  of  Scotland  (1513—1542),  was 
the  son  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  of  England. 
He  was  born  at  Linlithgow,  10th  April  151*2. 
The  period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the 
gloomiest  in  Scottish  history.  Such  was  the  law- 
less state,  of  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  from  one  place  to  another  except  in  armed 
companies.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  chosen  regent 
by  the  parliament,  but  his  government  was  almost 
powerless,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  queen- 
mother.  Ultimately,  Angus  prevailed,  and  the 
duke  retired  to  Fiance.  For  a  while,  the  Angus 
branch  of  the  Douglas  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  When  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  the  king,  resolved  no  longer 
to  brook  the  authority  of  the  e-vrl,  escajied  from  his 
custody.  Angus  and  his  family  were  banished,  and 
their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In  1536.  J.  visited 
the  court  of  France;  and  on  the  1st  January  1537, 
he  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis 
L  This  amiable  queen  lived  for  but  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  J.  was  again  married.  His 
second  wife  was  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VI 11.  having  declared  his 
independence  of  the  |H>]>e,  became  desirous  that  his 
nephew  should  follow  his  example  ;  but  J.  remained 
true  to  his  ancestral  faith.  The  king  had  two  sons 
by  Mary  of  Guise,  but  they  both  died  in  infancy, 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other—  an  event  which 
teems  to  have  greatly  affected  the  mind  of  James. 
With  the  view  of  gaining  his  nephew  over  to  his 
ecclesiastical  views,  Henry  proposed  that  they 
should  have  an  interview  at  York.  Ho  actually 
went  to  that  city,  and  remained  in  it  for  six  days, 
exiting  the  arrival  of  J.,  who  never  came.  This 
pieo:  of  real  or  fancied  neglect  greatly  enraged 
Henry.  In  1542,  the  English  having  made  an  incur- 
sion across  the  bonier,  were  attacked«and  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Home. 
To  avenge  this  defeat,  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  into  Scotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

Negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  J.  raised  an 
army  of  30,000  men  to  opjiose  Norfolk.  The  spread 
of  the  Reformation  had  now  begun  to  divide  the 
kingdom  ;  the  nobles  being  mostly  on  the  reformed 
tide,  whi.A  the  king  sided  with  the  clergy.  When 
the  Scottish  army  had  reached  Fala,  news  arrived  of 


Norfolk's  retreat  The  nobles,  actuated  either  by 
disloyalty,  or  by  thoughts  of  Flodden,  declined  t» 
follow  the  kins  in  an  invasion  of  England,  upon 
which  he  was  Dent.  While  thia  controversy  was 
pending  between  J.  and  the  nobles,  a  rejwrt  arose 
that  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  royal  favourite,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  army  became 
a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder.  While  in  this  dis- 
organised state,  it  was  attacked  by  Dacre  and  Mus- 
grave,  two  English  leaders,  at  the  head  of  300  men. 
The  Scotch  were  utterly  routed.  This  dishonour  to 
his  arms  seems  quite  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
James.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where 
he  diet!,  Deceml»cr  13,  1542,  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  Mary,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

JAMES  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland 
(1567  [England  16031-1625),  only  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  was  born 
within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  19th  "June  1566. 
On  his  mother's  forced  resignation  of  the  crown, 
J.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  29th  July  1567. 
The  direction  of  his  childhood  devolved  principally 
on  the  Earl  of  Mar.    His  classical  education  he 
received  from  the  famous  George  Buchanan.  In 
1578,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  was  driven 
from  power,  and  J.  nominally  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs.    But  the  new  government  was  unpopular, 
and  Morton  soon  succeeded  in  re-establishing  him- 
self.   His  fall  was,  however,  ultimately  effected  by 
the  united  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran.    Morton  was  condemned  and 
executed  on  the  charge  of  having  been  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  Darnley.    After  his  death,  Lennox 
and  Arran  ruled  for  some  time  without  control. 
On  the  12th  of  August  1582,  however,  a  party  of  the 
nobles  seized  the  king  at  fluthven  Castle ;  aud  by 
authority  thus  acquired,  they  imprisoned  Arran,  and 
banished  Leuuox.    In  1583.  a  counterplot  restored 
J.  to  freedom  ;  he  immediately  restored  Arran  to 
power.     The  confederate  lords  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  England.    In  1585,  through  the  connivance 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  returned,  aud  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  obligod  J.  to  capitulate  in 
Stirling  Castle.    Arran  was  again  banished.  In 
1586,  Queen  Mary,  then  a  prisoner  in  England,  was 
condemned  by  the  English  court  to  be  executed. 
Though  J.  remonstrated  strongly,   he  neverthe- 
less, after  his  mother's  execution,  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Eugland.  In 
the  winter  of  1589,  J.  went  to  Denmark,  where  he 
married  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.,  king  of  that  country.     From  1591  to  1594, 
the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  various  treason- 
able attempts  by  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  Huntly, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  lords.     It   was  not 
till  J.   had  marched  against  Huntly  in  person 
that  these  disturbances  were  suppressed.  Long 
ecclesiastical  disputes  followed  between  king  and 
clergy.    In  1600,  occurred  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
(q.  v.).     By  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  J 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.     He  soon 
became  unpopular  with   his  new  subjects.  The 
anger  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  seventies  used 
towards  them  was  the  cause  of  the  famous  Gun- 
powder Plot  (q.  v.).     The  treason  was  discovered 
on  the  5th  of  November   1605.    Nor  did  time 
I  increase  the  jwpularity  of  J.  with  any  class  of  his 
subjects.   Weak  and  good-natured,  he  impoverished 
his  exchequer  to  enrich  parasites  ;  he  degraded  the 
prerogative  of  tho  crown  by  the  sale  of  titles  of 
dignity  ;  the  title  of  baronet,  which  he  originated, 
could  l»e  bought  for  £1000,  a  barony  for  £5000,  and 
an  earldom  for  £20,000.    A  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Carr  l>ecarae  the  royal  favourite  about  the  year 
1607 ;  honours  and  emoluments  were  showered 
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upon  him,  and  in  1613  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Somerset  In  his  turn,  Somerset  gave  place  to 
Buckingham.  Under  these  miniums  the  name  and 
power  of  England,  so  formidable  under  Elizabeth, 
sunk  to  insigniticance.  In  1617,  J.  revisited  Scot- 
land ;  a  visit  which  his  angry  disputes  with  the 
clergy  did  not  give  him  much  leisure  to  enjoy.  Iu 
1619,  his  eldest  sou,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation.  J.  had  set  his 
heart  upon  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Charles  (now  Prince  of  Wales*  and  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess. For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  his  design 
Mould  succeed;  and  iu  1623,  Charles  actually  went 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  along  with  Buckingham,  to 
prosecute  his  suit.  Buckingham,  however,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Spanish 
court,  the  negotiation  ultimately  faded  through  his 
pique.  A  war  with  8{>ain  was  the  result.  J.  died 
on  27th  March  1023.  He  was  aptly  termed  by 
Sully  '  the  wisest  fool  iu  Christendom.'  '  He  was 
indeed,'  says  Macaiday,  '  made  up  of  two  men — a 
witty,  well-read  scholar,  who  wrote,  disputed,  anil 
harangued,  and  a  nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who 
actedr  His  reign  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
English  constitutional  history,  as  it  was  during  it 
that  parliament  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  first 
decided  stand  in  its  long  contest  with  the  crown. 
The  jtarliameut  of  1621  is  especially  memorable  on 
this  account. 

JAMES  II.  or  Englaxd  and  VII.  of  Scotland 
(1685 -1688),  sou  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  born  15th  October  1633.  Iu  1643,  he  wai 
created  Duke  of  York.  In  J 048,  during  the  civil 
war,  he  made  his  eacajie  to  France.  For  some  time 
he  served  in  the  French  army  under  Turenne  ;  but 
on  peace  being  made  with  Cromwell,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  both  the  army  anil  territory  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  then  entered  into  the  military  service  of 
Spain.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  twice  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  the  Dutch.  In 
1660,  he  married  Anne,  jlaughtorof  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York  in  1671, 
J.  avowed  his  conversion  to  popery.  On  the  jtaasing 
of  the  Test  Act  in  1673,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
office.  On  the  21at  November  1673,  he  married 
Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
Dunne  the  great  irritation  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  arose  in  England  on  the  publication 
of  Titus  Oates's  supposed  discoveries,  the  Duke  of 
York  resided  for  a  short  while  on  the  continent. 
The  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was 
twice  read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only 
prevented  from  passing  by  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, 26th  May  1679.  In  16S0,  the  Exclusion 
Bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  his  return  from 
abroad,  and  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before 
parliament,  the  duke  was  sent  down  to  govern  Scot- 
land. On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  6th  February 
1685,  J.  succeeded  to  the  crown  without  opjiosition. 
He  had  scarcely  been  many  hours  a  king  when 
be  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  continuing  the  levy  of  customs,  settled  on 
the  late  king  for  life  only,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  At  war  with  his  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  J.  was  forced  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  Louis  XIV.  In  Passion  Week  1685,  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  openly  celebrated 
at  Westminster  with  full  splendour.  In  the  same 
year,  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities. 
On  the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  320  persons  were  hanged.    On  the  meeting 


of  parliament  on  the  9th  November  of  this  year, 
J.  requested  extra  supplies  to  maintain  a  »tandni; 
army,  which  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  his.  Hi 
I  noticed  in  his  sj>eeeh,  that  in  some  recent  awwint 
i  ments  he  had  thought  tit  to  dis|>cnse  with  the 
|  Test  Act  After  a  stormy  debate,  government  »m 
finally  beaten  on  the  question  of  supply.  To  aid 
his  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Cathuliti, 
J.  resolved  to  try  to  conciliate  the  Puritan*,  much 
as  he  hated  them.  On  the  4th  of  April  16S7,  speared 
|  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
I  he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting  dissenkn 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  natios 
Wheld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Home  of 
Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  w-ctt 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England.  The  artem|it 
to  conciliate  the  Puritans  was,  however,  un-uect-**. 
ful ;  and  in  March  1687,  it  U-gan  to  be  evident  thai 
the  war  between  king  and  church  must  »w»n  n^li 
■  a  climax.  At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occumtl 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfonl,  • 
royal  letter  came  down  recommending  Anthony 
Fanner,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacant  place. 
For  Farmer  was  afterwards  substituted  1'arker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  was  known  to  be  a  Kffflin 
Catholic,  though  not  avowed  ;  Itesidc*  which,  he 
laboured  under  other  legal  disqualification*.  The 
Fellows  of  the  college  declined  to  elect  him.  A 
special  ecclesiastical  commission  was  then  sent  to 
Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of  cavalry  with 
drawn  swords.  Parker  was  installed,  the  Fellowi 
expelled,  and  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  hoMiw; 
any  church  preferment  On  the  27th  April  16S8, 
J.  published  a  second  Declaration  of  InoiilpetKr; 
this  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  in  th» 
kingdom.  The  order  was  generally  disolieyed  hr 
the  clergy,  and  seven  of  the  bishops  having  ventured 
on  a  written  remonstrance,  were  committed  to  ths 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel.  On  the  10th 
June  of  the  same,  year,  J.'s  luckless  son,  known 
in  history  as  The.  Pretmdrr,  was  born.  The  history 
of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishop*  on 
the  29th  June  1688,  forms  one  of  the  most  glowing 
|>assages  in  the  splendid  narrative  of  Macaular. 
On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  an  invitation  wm 
despatched  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  l>y 
seven  of  the  leading  English  politicians,  to  come 
over  to  England  and  occupy  the  throne.  On  the  5th 
of  Novemlier,  William  landed  at  Torhay  with  M.I'M 
men.  J.  found  himself  deserted  by  the  nohihty, 
gentry,  and  anny ;  even  his  own  children  tumid 
agninst  him.  lie  retired  to  France,  where  he  wai 
hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  setthd  I 
revenue  upon  him.  Early  in  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  lie  made  a  hopeless  attempt  to  recats 
bis  throne  by  invading  Ireland  with  a  small  army, 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  k 
France ;  he  was  totally  defeated  at  the  lattle 
of  the  Boyne,  1st  July  1690.  He  returned  to 
France,  continuing  to  reside  at  St  Gennaiu's  tiQ 
his  death,  6th  September  1701.  There  i*  handy 
a  sovereign  mentioned  in  history  of  whom  oue  can 
tind  less  good  to  say  than  of  James  IL 

JAMES,  George  Payne  Rainsford,  a  fecund 
and  popular  novelist,  was  born  in  Londor  in  18ul, 
and  commenced  the  career  of  authorship  at  an 
early  age.     Before  he  reached  the  a«e  of  17,  he 
wrote  seven  eastern  tales,  entitled  The  Strinj  of 
Pearls ;  but  the  first  work  that  lore  the  author* 
I  name  was  Jticheiicu,  which  appeared  in  1825.  Fnm 
I  this  period  till  his  death,  which   happen r  1  9th 
I  June  1860,  in  Venice,  where  he  held  (since  IS5S) 
l  the  orhoe  of  British  consul,  his  publication*  were, 
|  we  might  almost  say,  incessant    The  princq^l  are 
— DarnUy,  Dt  L'Orme,  Philip  A  UQuMtu,  .  ffnry 
j  Matterton,  and  Mary  qf  Burgundy.  Ho  also  c  •qui*! 
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some  poetry,  and  aevcral  historical  work*  of  a 
biographical  kind,  such  an  Charlemajne,  The 
MhicJc  Prince,  aud  Richard  Ccntr  de  Lion,  J.'s 
writings  arc  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  spirit,  but 
his  notions  of  the  romantic,  whether  in  scenery  or 
character,  are  entirely  conventional,  and  are  apt  to 
make  quick-witted  readers  smile  at  the  juvenility 
of  the  author's  fancy. 

JAMES,  Johx  Anokll,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional is  t  minister,  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire, June  6,  1785,  studied  for  a  short  time  at  a 
dissenting  college  at  Gosport,  and  was  placed  on 
the  '  preaching  list  at  seventeen.'  He  was  highly 
popular,  and  when  only  twenty,  was  settled  as 
na»tor  of  the  'church  meeting  in  Carr's  Lane,' 
Birmingham,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  1st 
October  1850.  Iu  the  course  of  years,  Angell  James 
came  to  lie  considered  the  most  important  and 
influential  public  man  in  connection  with  his  own 
denomination,  and  on  account  of  his  'evangelical' 
views  of  religion,  he  was  also  much  esteemed 
Ixith  by  the  Low-Chureh  party  in  the  English 
Establishment,  and  by  dissenters  generally  in 
Scotland  and  America.  He  published  a  multitude 
of  sermons,  tracts,  addresses,  and  small  religious 
volumes  (the  best  known  being  the  Anxious 
Inquirer),  which  had — and  some  of  them  still  have 
— a  vast  circulation.— See  Dale's  Lift  and  Letters 
qf  John  Aw/ell  Jama  (Lond  1862). 

JAMES  RIVER,  an  important  river  of  North 
America,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cowjkasture  streams,  rises  near  the  middle  of 
Virginia,  and  has  its  entire  course  in  that  state. 
It  flows  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  passing 
Lynchbtirgh  and  Richmond;  and  widening  into  an 
estuary  for  the  last  60  miles  of  its  course,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Chesajvakc  Bay.  It  is  450  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  to  Richmond,  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Apjwmattox  on  the 
right,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  left  bank, 
made  historical  by  the  tattles  of  1862.  It  was  at 
Jamestown,  32  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
that  the  first  English  settlement  in  America  was 
formed,  1607.  By  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal,  which  extends  westward  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  from  Richmond  to  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  navigation  of  the  Jamea  is  carried 
into  the  centre  of  Virginia. 

JAMES  TOWN,  the  chief  place  and  only  sea- 
port of  St  Helena  (q.  v.). 

JA'MESTOWN,  a  village  in  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  58  miles  south-west  of  Buffalo, 
on  Chatauque  Lake,  and  near  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a  large  trade  and  considerable  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1860,  8811. 

JAMES'S  BAY,  a  southerly  arm  of  Hudson's 
Baj  extends  in  Lit.  from  51"  to  55°  N.,  and  in  long, 
from  79"  to  82"  30*  W.  It  is  so  beset  with  islands, 
that  its  navigation  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  same  inland  sea.  Near 
its  southern  extremity  is  situated  Moose  Factory, 
the  most  important  station,  next  to  York  Factory, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  coast 

JAMES'S  PALACE,  St,  a  large  inelegaut  brick 
structure,  fronting  towards  Pall  Mall,  succeeded 
Whitehall  as  the  London  residence  of  the  British 
sovereigns,  and  remained  a?  such  from  William  III. 
to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  made  a  manor 
by  Henry  VIIL,  having  before  been  a  hospital 
dedicated  to  St  James ;  Henry  also  annexed  to 
it  a  park,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  to 
connect  St  James's  with  Whitehall,  the  then  royal 
Additions  and  improvements  gradually 


made,  totally  changed  the  original  palace,  so  thai 
at  the  present  time  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  structure 
remains.  In  1837,  the  royal  household  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  St  James's  is 
now  used  only  for  levees  and  drawing-rooms. — The 
Court  of  St  James's  is  the  usual  designation  of  the 
British  Court 

St  James's  Park  lies  southward  from  the  palace, 
and  extends  over  87  acres.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now 
richly  embellished  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  a  fine 
piece  of  water  in  the  centre,  wliich  is  stocked  with 
waterfowl.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Parade,  where 
the  body-guards  on  duty  are  mustered,  and  where 
the  regimental  bands  perform  in  fine  weather.  On 
the  whole,  this  park  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
meats  of  London.  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
the  Buckingham  and  St  James's 
House,  Marlborough  House,  &c. 

JAMES'S  POWDER  is  a  patent  medicine  dia- 
covered  by  a  Dr  Robert  James,  who  was  admitted 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1765, 
and  died  in  1776,  aged  73.  The  fame  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  acquired— for  he  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable professional  skill,  and  a  voluminous  medical 
writer — was  tarnished  by  his  patenting  his  *  fever 
powders,'  and  still  more  by  his  falsifying  the  speci- 
fication to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  prepare  the  iiowder  from  his  directions.  Hence 
the  Uom/tourut  Powder  of  Antimony  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 
From  the  analysis  of  the  patent  medicine,  for 
which  one  or  two  London  chemists  assert  that  they 
have  the  true  original  prescription,  it  appears  to 
consist  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  triphosphate 
of  lime,  which  must  l>e  altogether  inert  as  an 
anti-febrile  medicine ;  of  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of 
antimonious  acid,  aud  a  little  antimomte  of  lime 
and  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  pharmacopreial  pre- 
paration very  closely  resembles  it  Both  James's 
Powder  (prescribed  under  the  title  of  Pulcm  Jacob* 
veri)  and  antimonial  powder  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  ojieratiou,  at  one  time  possessing  considerable 
activity,  and  at  another  being  almost  inert  Either 
may- be  prescribed  in  doses  of  about  five  grains,  as 
a  sudorific  in  fevers  and  rheumatic  affections,  and 
may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  few 
grains  of  calomeL 

JAMESON,  Rev.  Johx,  D.D.,  a  meritorious 
Scutch  scholar,  was  born  in  Gl  aagow,  March  3, 
1759,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1781  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Forfar,  in 
connection  with  the  Original  Secession  body.  In 
1707,  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
died  July  12,  1838.  J.'s  reputatu  >n  its  a  man  of 
letters  rests  on  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  (1808—1809),  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  in  1818,  and  to  which  he 
added  a  supplement  in  1825.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  industry,  and  very  considerable  value  as  a 
collection  of  Scotch  words,  phrases,  customs,  he ; 
but  it  possesses  little  critical  merit  according  to  the 
present  standard.  Among  J.'s  other  performances 
may  be  mentioned.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
A  ncient  Culdecs  of  lona  (1811);  Hermes  Scythicus,  or 
the  Radical  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages to  the  Oothie  (1814) ;  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland;  an  edition  of  Bar- 
bour's poem  The  Bruce  (1820) ;  and  Blind  Harry's 
Sir  William  Wallace.  He  also  wrote  several  works 
of  a  professional  nature,  which  do  not  call  for 
special  mention. 

JAM  ESON,  Robert,  distinguished  as  a  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Leith,  July  11,  1774,  and  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, April  i28,  1854.  Although  originally  intended 
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for  tl  e  medical  profession,  J.'a  strongly  manifested 
lure  tor  the  study  of  animals  and  plants  early 
led  bim  to  devote  himself  to  various  branches  of 
natural  history.  After  having  given  evidence  of 
considerable  ability  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
various  able  memoirs,  he  went  in  1800  to  Freyberg, 
to  Btudy  under  Werner.  Ho  was  elected  in  1804  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  during  tho  term  of  his  professor- 
ship, numbered  among  his  students  many  of  the 
best  naturalists  of  the  present  day.  In  1808,  he 
founded  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  1809,  brought  out  his  Elements  of  Geognosy, 
in  which  he  gave  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  ] 
the  Neptunian  theory  as  it  had  been  modified 
by  Werner.  In  1819,  he  founded,  in  concert  with 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  and  in  1826  the  Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophkal  Journal,  of  which  he  continued  to  be 
the  editor  till  his  death.  His  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
A  Sj/ttfin  of  Mineralogy  (1804);  A  Mineralogical 
Description  of  Out  County  of  Dumbarton  (1805), 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  the  first  of 
a  Beries  of  similar  works  on  all  tho  counties  of 
Scotland  ;  Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain 
Bocks,  &.c  (1821) ;  and  Elements  of  Mineralogy 
(1837).  The  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
care  and  skill  of  J.  for  its  present  improved  con- 
dition, for,  besides  having  carefully  arranged  its 
collections,  which  had  been  almost  created  by  his 
own  and  other  liberal  donations,  he  obtained,  by 
his  representations  to  government,  an  annual  grant 
for  its  maintenance.  He  was  a  fellow  of  almost  all 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

JAMESON,  or  JAMESONEOborok,  an  eminent 
Scotch  iKirtrait- painter,  called  by  \Val|>ole  the  Van 
Dyck  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1586. 
Of  his  early  history,  nothing  is  known.  He  was  at 
Antwerp  in  1616,  studying  under  Rubens,  had  Van 
Dyck  as  a  fellow-pupil,  and  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1628.  He  was  first  patronised  by  Sir  Colin 
Camplndl  of  Glenorchy,  for  whom  he  {tainted  many 
portraits  of  tho  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland ; 
among  others,  '  Robert  Bruce'  and  '  David  Bruce.' 
His  great  talents  being  at  once  acknowledged, 
he  was  largely  patronised  by  tho  nobdity,  and 
in  1633  Charles  L  sat  to  him.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644.  Though  the  pupil  of  Rubens 
and  associate  of  Van  Dyck,  his  productions  l>ear 
very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  either  of  these 
great  masters ;  distinguished  for  their  clearness 
of  outline,  delicacy  and  softness  of  shading,  and 
Scanty  of  colour,  they  have  neither  the  richness  of 
the  former  nor  the  vigour  of  the  bitter.  Though 
celebrated  only  as  a  jwrtrait-painter,  he  lias  left 
numerous  historical,  miniature,  and  landscape  pieces. 
His  productions  are  very  numerous ;  tho  largest 
collection  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Brcadalhane  ;  and  many  others  of  the  Scotch 
Dobilitv  possess  paintings  by  him  ;  there  are  also 
several  in  the  halls  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 

JAMESON,  Mrs  Airs  a,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Dublin,  May  19,  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Murphy,  a  {winter,  and  was 
married  in  1827  to  a  Mr  Jameson,  a  barrister,  but 
soon  after  separated  from  her  husband,  and  devoted 
herself  to  literature.  She  died  17th  March  I860. 
Her  principal  works  are  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee 
(1826) ;  Loves  of  the  Poets  (1829) ;  Characteristics  of\ 
Bhakspenrt't  Women  (1832) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters,  Ac.  ( 1845) ;  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (1848);  Legends  of  the  Monadic  Orders  (1850) ; 
legends  of  the  Madonna  (1852) ;  Commonplace  Book 


of  Thoughts,  Memories,  Fancies  (1854);  and  The 
Scriptural  and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lord,  kc, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art  (1860). 

In  all  her  writings,  Mrs  J.  evinces  a  fine  fancy,  a 
delicate,  womanly  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
a  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm.  She  is  regarded  ai 
one  of  the  first  art-critics  England  has  produced. 

J  A' MHOS  AD  E.   See  Eugenia. 

JAMU',  a  town  and  fort  in  the  north  of  tbs 
Punjab,  is  in  lat.  32*  44'  N.,  and  long  74'  54' 
E.    It  stands,  amid  the  more  southerly  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya,  on  both  banks  of  an  aliluent  of 
i  the  Chenab,  the  town  on  the  right  aid*.*,  and  the  fort 
;  on  the  left    It  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

JA'NESVILLE,  a  city  in  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  on  both  sides  of  R«>ck  River, 
45  miles  south-south-east  of  Madison.  It  is  built 
jjortly  ou  a  plain  by  the  river,  and  partly  on  a 
bluff  100  feet  above  it,  where  the  public  buddies* 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  connected  with 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  towns  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  intersecting  railways.  There  is  a  large 
water-power  for  many  nulls  and  factories,  and  a 
state  asylum  for  the  blind.  Founded  in  1836,  it 
had,  in  1860.  a  pop.  of  7703. 

JANIN,  Jules  Gabriel,  a  very  clever  French 
critic,  was  born  at  St  Etienne,  in  the  department 
of  Loire,  December  11,  1804,  studied  at  the  college 
Louis-le  Grand  in  Paris,  and  addicted  himself  to 
journalism  at  an  early  period.  His  wonderful 
piquancy  of  style,  his  airy  grace  of  sentiment  and 
wit,  and  his  dashing  paradoxes  of  criticism,  have 
been  greatly  relished  by  his  countrymen ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  J.,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  has  been 
able  to  dub  himself  le  Prince  de  la  Critique.  For 
many  years  he  made  and  destroyed  literary  repu- 
tations in  the  columns  of  tho  Journal  de*  Dubois. 
He  has  also  written  a  good  many  novels,  tales, 
narratives  of  tours,  &c,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  L'Ane  mart  et  la  jeune  Femme  guillotinfe. 
Conies  fantaMiques,  Contel  noureaux,  Voy*i-r  dt 
Victor  Ogier  en  Orient,  Les  Catacotnt*,  La  \or- 
mandie  h'mtorique,  pittorrsque  et  monumentale,  L« 
Bretaijne  historiipie,  &c,  Voyage  de  Paris  d  la  Mer, 
and  Les  Symphonies  de  F/Iiccr. 

J  A'NINA,a  city  of  Turkey, capital  of  the  eyalet  of 
Janina  (the  ancient  Epirus),  is  situated  on  the  south- 
western bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  40  md«s 
inland  from  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu. 
The  lake  of  Janina,  called  by  the  ancients  Puml*>tis, 
consists  of  two  portions  connected  by  two  channels. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  12  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  3  miles.  At  its  southern  end;  ?tood 
the  ancient  city  of  Dodona.  The  ctty  of  J.  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which 

[troduces  fruits  and  grain  in  abundance.  Its  chief 
niildings  are  19  mosques,  6  Greek  churches,  a 
Greek  college,  and  two  synagogues.  Gold  brocade 
is  here  extensively  manufactured  by  Greek  work- 
men, as  well  as  gold  lace  for  the  east,  morocco 
leather,  silk  goods,  and  coloured  linen.  J.  was  lorn; 
the  head-quarters  of  the  gifted  but  unscnipiduus 
Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.).  It  is  now  in  part  deserted  ;  its 
population,  which  was  40,000  under  Ali  Pasha,  is 
now  25,000.    Little  is  known  of  its  early  history. 

JA'NIZARIES  {Jenitsheri,  new  soldiers),  a 
Turkish  military  force,  originally  formed  by  the 
Osmanli  sultan  Orkhan,  alwut  1330,  of  young 
Christian  prisoners  compelled  to  embrace  Moham- 
medanism ;  and  more  |>erfectly  organised  by  Sultan 
Amurath  I.,  after  1362,  when  the  number  was 
raised  to  about  10.000,  and  especial  privileges 
were  conferred  on  them.  They  were  for  some 
time  recruited  from  Christian  prisoners ;  but  Vbcu 
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privileges  soon  inc 


into  their  body.  There  were  two  classes 
of  J.,  one  regularly  organised,  d welling  in  barracks 
in  Constantinople  ana  a  few  other  towns,  and 
whose  number  at  one  time  amounted  to  60,000, 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  25,000 ;  and  the 
other  composed  of  irregular  troops,  called  JamaJcs, 
scattered  throughout  afi  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  amounting  in  number  to  300,000  or  400,000. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  Janizary  force  was  the 
Aga  of  the  J.,  whose  power  was  limited  only  by 
the  danger  of  revolt,  and  extended  to  life  and 
death.  The  J.  were  always  ready  to  break  out 
into  deeds  of  violence  if  their  pay  or  perquisites 
were  withheld.  In  times  of  peace,  they  acted  as  a 
police  force.  They  served  on  foot ;  generally  formed 
the  reserve  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  were  noted 
for  the  wild  impetuosity  of  their  attack.  The 
sultan'B  body-guard  was  formed  of  them.  The  J., 
however,  soon  began  to  be  very  unruly  ;  and  their 
hiatory  abounds  in  conspiracies,  assassinations  of 
sultans,  viziers,  agas,  Ac,  and  atrocities  of  every 
kind  ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  more  dan- 

ferous  to  the  sultaus  than  any  foreign  enemies, 
'he  attempts  of  the  sultans  to  reform  or  dissolve 
them  were  always  unsuccessful,  till  Sultan  Mah- 
tnoud  IX,  in  1826,  being  opposed  in  some  of  his 
measures  by  the  J.  in  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  succeeded  in  arousing 
on  bis  own  behalf  the  fanatical  zeal  of  other 
portions  of  his  troops.  The  J.,  deserted  by  their 
aga,  aud  other  principal  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  sultan,  were  defeated,  and  their 
barracks  burned,  when  8000  of  them  perished  in 
the  Armies.  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826, 
declared  the  January  force  for  ever  dissolved. 
All  opposition  was  defeated  with  bloodshed.  Not 
fewer  than  15,000  were  executed,  and  more  than 
2»  ),000 


oung  Turks  to  seek  of  a  theological  controversy,  the  most  important 
in  its  doctrinal,  social,  and  even  political  results 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Reformation,  Its  main 
object,  in  which  it  coincided  with  the  scheme  o* 
doctrine  already  condemned  in  Bajus  (q.  v.),  was  to 
prove,  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  St  Augustine's 
works,  that  the  teaching  of  this  Father  against 


JAN  MAYTSN'S  LAND,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  named  after  a  Dutch  navigator  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  1611.  It  lies  between  Iceland 
and  Spitsbergen,  and  is  the  northernmost  known 
volcanic  land  Its  highest  point  is  the  volcano  of 
Beerenberg,  6640  feet  high,  a  conical,  snow-covered 
mountain,  from  which  flames  and  smoke  have  been 
seen  to  proceed,  and  the  sides  of  which  exhibit 
immense  glaciers  and  frozen  waterfalls.  Another 
volcano,  called  Esk,  about  1500  feet  high,  was 
discovered  by  Scorcsby  in  1817.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  island  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Dufferin's  Letters  from  High  Latitude*. 

JANSEN,  Corxeltcs,  a  celebrated  divine,  born 
of  humble  parentage  in  1585,  at  Akkoi,  near 
Leerdam,  in  Holland,  from  whom  the  sect  of 
Jansentsts  derives  its  name.  He  was  nephew  of 
the  well-known  biblical  commentator,  and  Bishop 
of  Ghent,  of  the  same  name.  The  studies  of  J. 
were  divided  between  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris. 
Having  obtained  a  professorship  at  Buyonne,  he 
devoted  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  scriptural 
and  patristic  studies,  especially  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine.  From  Bayonne,  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  where,  in  1617,  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Scripture, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  especially  in  a  contest  with  the  Jesuits, 
on  occasion  of  which  he  was  sent  upon  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  1630,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  Scripture ;  and  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  with 
France,  Mara  Qailicu*,  he  was  promoted,  in  1636, 
to  the  see  of  Ypres.  In  this  city  he  died  of  the 
plague,  May  6,  1638,  just  as  he  had  completed  his 
1  work,  the  A  ugtutinus,  which  proved  the  occasion 


the  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians  (a.  v.),  on  Grace, 
Free-will,  and  Predestination,  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  modern,  and  especially  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  (see  Molina),  which  latter  teach- 
ing he  held  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  semi- 
Pelagians.  In  the  preface,  he  submitted  the  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  on  its  publi- 
cation, in  1040,  being  received  with  lond  clamour, 
especially  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  once  referred  to 
Rome  for  judgment,  the  AuguMinus — together  with 
the  antagonist  publications  of  the  Jesuits— was 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  in  1641  ; 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  condemned  as  heretical 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  the  bull  In  Eminenli.  This 
bidl  encountered  much  opposition  in  Belgium  ;  and 
in  France,  the  Auyustimu  found  many  partisans, 
who  were  animated  by  a  double  feeling,  as  well 
of  doctrinal  predilection  as  of  antipathy  to  the 
alleged  laxity  of  moral  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  opposition  to  the 
Auguttinus  was  identified.  See  Jesuits.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  patrons  of  the  Augustinus  were  the 
celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  divines  who 
formed  the  community  of  Pokt  Royal,  (q.  v.), 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  &c.  Nevertheless,  the 
syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  extracted  from  the  A  ugus* 
tinus  seven  propositions  (sulwequentlv  reduced  to 
five)  which  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  Innocent 
X.  in  1653.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  distinc- 
tion of  'right'  and  of  'fact.'  The  friends  of  the 
Augustinu*,  while  they  admitted  that  in  point  of 
rigfU  the  five  propositions  were  justly  condemned  as 
heretical,  yet  denied  that  in  point  of  fact  these 

tirojiositioiis  were  to  be  found  in  the  Augus'inus,  at 
east  in  the  sense  imputed  to  them  by  the  bulb 
A  further  condemnation  was  therefore  issued  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1656,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
in  France,  and  generally  accepted  ;  and  in  1668, 
peace  was  partially  restored  by  Clement  IX.,  at 
least  all  overt  opposition  was  repressed  by  the  iron 
rule  of  Louis  XI V.  The  more  rigid  Janscnists,  how- 
ever, and  at  their  head  Antoinc  Arnauld,  emigrated 
from  Fiance,  anil  formed  a  kiud  of  community  in 
the  Low  Countries.  On  the  death  of  Arnauld  in 
1694,  the  controversy  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  years ;  but  it  was  revived  with  new  acri- 
mony by  the  well-known  dispute  on  the  so-called 
'case  of  conscience.'  and  still  more  angrily  in  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  Quesnel  (q.  v.),  whose 
Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament,  although 
published  with  high  ecclesiastical  authority,  at 
various  intervals  from  1671  till  his  death,  1710,  was 
denounced  to  the  pope,  Clement  XI  .  as  a  text-Wk 
of  undisguised  Jansenism.  This  |>o])e  issued  in 
1713,  in  the  constitution  '  Unigenitus,'  a  condem- 
nation in  mass  of  101  propositions  extracted  from 
the  Moral  Rfflections,  which,  however,  met  with 
great  resistance  in  France.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
caused  a  relaxation  of  the  repressive  measures.  The 
regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  urged  to  refer  ths 
whole  controversy  to  a  national  council,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Janscnsiat  party  np|tealed  to  a  general 
co unci L  The  party  thus  formed,  which  numbered 
four  bishops  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics,  wero 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  Appellants.  The 
firmness  of  the  j»o|>e,  and  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  regent,  brought  them  into  disfavour.  An  edict 
was  published,  June  4,  1720,  receiving  the  bull ; 
and  even  the  parliament  of  Paris  submitted  w 
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register  it,  although  with  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church-  The 
Apjellants  for  the  most  part  submitted,  the 
recusants  being  visited  with  severe  penalties  ;  and 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  Louis  XV.,  the 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  bull  was  at  length 
formally  accomplished,  the  parliament  being  com- 
pelled to  register  it  in  a  lit  dc  jwAicc  From 
this  time  forward,  the  Appellants  were  rigorously 
repressed,  and  a  largo  number  emigrated  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  formed  a  community,  with 
Utrecht  as  a  centre.  The  party  still  remaining 
in  France  persisted  in  their  inveterate  opposition 
to  the  bull,  and  many  of  them  fell  into  great 
excesses  of  fanaticism.    See  Coxvriaiox  aries. 

In  one  locality  alone,  Utrecht,  and  its  dependent 
churches,  can  the  sect  be  said  to  have  had  a  regular 
and  permanent  organisation,  which  dates  partly 
from  the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Jansenists 
under  Louis  XIV.,  partly  from  the  controversy 
about  Quesnel.  The  vicar-apostolic,  Peter  Codde, 
having  been  suspended  by  Clement  XI.  in  17<»2, 
the  chapter  of  Utrecht  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  vicar  named  in  his  place,  and  angrily 
joined  themselves  to  the  Ap|>e]lant  y,w  t  v  in  Frauce, 
many  of  whom  found  a  refuge  in  Ltrecht.  At 
length,  in  1723,  they  elected  an  archbishop,  Corne- 
lius Stecnhoveu,  for  whom  the  form  of  episcopal 
consecration  was  obtained  from  the  French  bishop 
Vorlet  (titular  of  Babylon),  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  Jansenist  opinions.  A  later  Jansenist 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Meindarts,  established  Haar- 
lem and  Uevcntcr  as  his  suffragan  sees  ;  and  in 
1763,  a  Bynod  was  held,  which  sent  its  acts  to  Kome, 
in  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that  see,  which  the 
church  of  Utrecht  professes  to  acknowledge.  Since 
that  time,  the  formal  succession  has  been  main- 
tained, each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
his  election  to  the  pope,  and  craving  confirmation. 
The  jM.pes,  however,  have  uniformly  rejected  all 
advances,  except  on  the  condition  of  the  accqitanee 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  the  recent  act  of  the 
Holy  See,  in  defining  as  of  Catholic  faith  the  dogma 
of  tlie  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  protest.  The 
Jauscuists  of  the  Utrecht  Church  still  number  about 
6000  souls,  and  arc  divided  over  25  parishes  in  the 
dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  arc 
about  30  in  numl>er,  with  a  seminary  at  Amersfoort. 
So  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  a  theological 
system,  it  may  be  described  as  a  compound  of 
Jansenist  and  ultra-Gallican  principles. 

JANSSEN8,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  is  sup|Kwed  to  have  l*en  born  in  Amster- 
dam alnnit  1569.  Of  a  thoughtless  and  excitable 
dis|>osition,  he  made  himself  completely  miserable 
by  his  marriage  with  a  girl  of  extravagant  tastes, 
and  s|ient  his  latest  years  in  extreme  want  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Many  churches 
in  Flamlers  jmssess  pictures  executed  by  him ; 
the  most  famous  are  the  'Burying  of  Christ'  and 
•  '  Madonna  and  Child,'  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp.  There  are  also  good 
specimens  of  his  style  in  the  galleries  of  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  J.  displayed  great 
vigour  in  drawing  and  designing ;  he  was  an  admir- 
able colourist,  and  he  certainly  ranks  next,  among 
the  historical  jwii liters  of  the  period— though  at  a 
considerable  distance — to  lluW'tis. — Corkelis  J., 
probably  Imrn  in  Flanders,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1665,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  very  fine  painter  of 
portraits  and  historical  subjects. — Another  eminent 
artist  of  this  name  was  Victor  Honorius  J.  (bom 
at  Brussels  1664,  died  there  1739). 

JANTHI'XA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs 
HI 


(Haliotida)  with  ear-shells.    The  shell  is  Yery 
in  form  to  that  of  a 


of  the  order  Sattihranchinta,  and  of  the  same 

is 

buttha 
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Common  Oceanic  Shell  (Jantkina  fragiUt). 
Sbrll  with  the  animal,  the  Boat  expanded. 
a,  head;  6,  mouth ;  e,  tentacle*;  d,  ■•><•»;  t.  border  of  the 
mantle  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  canty  ;  /.  foot,  tas 
po.trrior  part,  whk-b  it  flat  ;  jr.  lateral  expansion  ■  Um 
mantle,  provided  for  »»  imminit ;  *,  foot,  anterior  part  f 


intt  a  M»ri  of  pouch ;  i,  i,  bunch  of  aerated  »e»ielr»,  t*runt  ta 
»u.i>end  the  mollnoc  at  the  .urface  of  the  \ 


water;  m,  m,  , 
;  «,  shell. 


and  beautifully  pellucid.  These  molluscs  are  remark- 
able as  inhabitants  of  the  open  ocean,  in  which  they 
swim  at  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  a 
float  formed  of  vesicles  containing  air,  and  secreted 
by  the  foot.  To  the  under-surface  of  this  float,  the 
egg -capsules  are  attached.  The  vesicular  float  has 
no  more  anatomical  connection  with  the  animal 
than  the  shell  has.  The  Jantbinee  abound  in  the 
seas  of  warm  climates ;  are  plentiful  in  the 
terranean,  but  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

JANUA'RIUS,  St,  a  martyr  of  the 
faith  under  Diocletian,  was  a  native  of  Benevento, 
or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  latter 
I wirt  of  the  3d  century.  According  to  the  Neapolitan 
tradition,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom,  in  305,  was  Pozznoli, 
where  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
His  hotly  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  mum 
church  are  also  preserved  the  head  of  the  martyr, 
and  two  phials  (ampulla-)  supjiosed  to  contain  his 
blood.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  cf 
which  is  the  tlay  of  the  martyrdom,  September  19, 
and  on  occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  ss 
earthquakes  or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials 
of  the  blood  are  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral,  or  of  the  church 
of  St  Clare,  where,  after  prayer  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and 
in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veueratioa 
of  the  people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  a  considerable  time 
elapses  before  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  sad 
sometimes  it  altogether  fails.  The  latter  is  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  the  worst  imjiort ;  and  on  those 
occasions  when  the  miracle  is  delayed  beyond  th» 
ordinary  time,  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the 
congregation  rise  to  the  highest  pitch.  Those  who 
are  curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  controversy 
regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  man) 
documents  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  BolLmutst 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  September. 

JANUARIU8.  St,  Order  ot,  an  order  oi 
knighthood,  founded  by  King  Charles  of  Sudy 
(afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spam),  on  the  6th  July 
1738.  It  was  abolished  after  the  French  invastoa 
of  1806,  and  reintroduced  in  1814  The  badge  is 
a  gold  octagonal  white  and  red  enamelled  or-ws, 
with  gold  lilies  in  the  upper  and  side  angles.  Toe 
obverse  represents  St  Januarius  in  episcopal  robas, 
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book.  The  round  middle,  of  the 
reverie  shews  a  golden  open  book,  and  two  phials 
partly  filled  with  blood.  The  knights  are  either 
Cavaiieri  di  Giustizia,  who  most  count  four  noble 
generations,  or  Cavalieri  di  Gratia. 

JA'N  UARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  was, 
among  the  Romans,  held  sacred  to  Janus  (q.  v.), 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  was  added  to 
the  calendar  along  with  February  by  Nuraa.  It  was 
not  till  the  18th  c.  that  J.  was  universally  adopted 
by  Euro|»ean  nations  as  the^r«(  month  of  the  year, 
although  the  Romans  considered  it  as  such  as  far 
back  as  251  B.  c. 

JA'NUS  a>t>  JANA,  two  very  old  Latin  divini- 
ties, male  and  female,  whose  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  LHanus  (probably  the  Sun)  anil 
l>iana  or  Luna  (certainly  the  Moon).  The  worship 
of  the  former  held  a  high  place  in  the  regards  of 
the  Romans.  In  every  undertaking,  his  name  was 
first  invoked,  even  before  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  the  Iioman  gods.  Perhai*  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  verification  of  the  tradition,  that 
Janus  was  the  oldest  of  them,  and  ruled  in  Italy 
before  any  of  the  others  came  thither.  He  presided, 
not  only  over  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  over 
the  beginning  of  each  mouth,  each  dav,  and  the 
commencement  of  all  enterprises.  On  New-Years 
Day,  people  made  each  other  presents  of  tics,  dates, 
honey -cakes,  sweetmeats,  4c,  wore  a  holiday-dress, 
saluted  each  other  kindly,  &c  The  pious  Romans 
prayed  to  him  every  morning,  whence  his  name  of 
Mu'tutinus  Pater  ( '  Father  of  the  Morning ').  He 
is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  key  in  his  left,  sitting  on  a  beaming  throne 
(probably  a  relic  of  the  original,  or  at  least  very 
old  worship  of  J.  as  the  sun).  He  has  also  two 
(faces  (whence  the  expression  applied  to  a  deceitful 
'person,  'Janus-faced'),  one  youthful,  and  the  other 
aged,  the  one  looking  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward, in  which  some  have  professed  to  see  a  symbol 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  god  who  beholds  both  the 
past  and  future,  and  others,  simply  of  the  return  of 
the  year.  Numa  dedicated  to  him  the  j>aasage  close 
by  the  Forum,  on  the  road  connecting  the  Quirinal 
with  the  Palatine.  This  passage  (erroneously  called 
a,  temple,  but  which  was  merely  a  sacred  gateway, 
containing  a  statue  of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of 
war,  and  closed  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  military  habits  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  place  was  shut  only  thrice  in  700  years, 
first  by  Nuina  himself,  again  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Funic  war,  and  for  the  third  time,  under  Augustus. 
It  was  also  closed  by  Vespasian  in  71  a.  d. 

JAPA'N  (native  name,  Nipon — or  D&i  Nipon, 
Great  Nipon — i.  e.,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun), 
mn  island-empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  remarkable  for 
the  proud  isolating  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  now 
claiming  special  consideration  from  its  recent 
renewed  relations  with  the  civilised  world. 

Japan  Proper  comprehends  four  large  islands, 
viz.,  Ninon  (the  Japanese  mainland),  Sikok  or 
Sikopf,  Kiusiu,  and  Yesso,  and  extends  from  31° 
to  45*  301  N.  lat  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces, 
68  departments,  and  622  districts.  The  empire 
of  J. — the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
266,500  square  miles— includes  about  3800  small 
islands  and  islets  besides  the  four  larger  ones,  and 
is  situated  between  26s— 62*  N.  lat,  and  128*— 151" 
E.  loug.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  8ea  of 
Okotak,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  a  by  the  eastern  Sea  of  China,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  oea  of  Jaj>an. 

Ph  ygi>~ni  F nature*. — The  islands  of  J.  appear  to 
be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific 


on  which  they  rest  is  still  intensely  affected  by 
volcanic  action.  Earthquakes  occur  very  frequently 
in  J.,  although  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
exempt  The  Japanese  reckon  that,  on  an  average, 
some  one  of  their  cities  is  destroyed  every  seven 
years  by  this  ageucy.  J.  has  been  called  the  land 
of  mountains  ;  but  though  these  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  volcanic,  they  are  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  rarely  attain  the  limits  of  ]*-rpetual 
snow.  The  country  generally  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, with  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  laniUcajtes, 
and  a  coast  indented  with  magnificent  harbours ; 
the  soil  is  productive,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
teeming  with  every  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  great  volcanic  mountain  Wunsentake, 
on  a  promontory  of  Kiusiu,  reaches  to  the  line  of 
i>crpetual  snow,  and  is  l>oth  feared  and  worshiped 
by  the  Japanese.  The  celebrated  and  sacred  Pusi- 
yama  ('Rich  Scholar  Peak'),  the  Parnassus  of  J., 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
reaches  to  the  height  of  14,177  feet.  Springs,  lakes, 
and  rivers  are  numerous ;  but  the  last,  being  sand- 
choked  and  very  imjietuous,  are  valuable  chiefly  fot 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Our  knowledge  of  t/te  climate  of  J.  is  yearly 
increasing.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  months 
of  rain,  which  sometimes  descends  in  unceasing 
torrents.  The  months  of  October  and  November 
are  the  pleasantcst  and  most  genial  of  the  twelve, 
when  tine  weather  is  enjoyed  without  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer.  The  summers  are  very  hot,  ana 
the  winters  in  the  northern  parts  almost  Siberian ; 
the  thermometer  rising  to  96*  in  the  shade  in  the 
former,  and  sinking  to  18*  below  zero  in  the  latter 
season.  Alouck  says:  'The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  (during  the  summer)  ranges  from  70*  to  85% 
and  averages  80  between  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  while  it  is  sometimes  below  70  at  night' 
Hurricanes  and  waterspouts  are  frequent;  dense 
fogs  hide  the  sun,  sometimes  for  four  or  five  days 
together ;  .and  about  the  change  of  the  monsoons, 
typhoons  and  equinoctial  gales  frequently  sweep 
the  Japanese  seas.  < 

Vegetable  Productions. — In  Hodgson's  Japan  will 
be  found  a  systematic  catalogue  of  Japanese  flora 
by  Sir  William  Hooker.  We  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  trees  and  plants. 
Chcsnut,  oak  (both  deciduous  and  evergreen),  pine, 
beech,  elm,  cherry,  dwarf-oak,  elder,  sycamore, 
maple,  cypress,  and  many  other  trees  of  familiar 
name  abound.  The  evergreen  oak  and  the  maple 
are  the  finest  of  all  Ja|»nese  trees.  The  grandest 
forests  of  pine,  and  oaks  of  prodigious  size,  grow  in 
Y  esso ;  but  the  Rhu$  vernicifrra  or  lacker-tree, 
the  Laurvt  camphora  or  camphor- tree,  the  Jirone* 
tonetia  papyri/rra  or  paper-mulberry,  the  Mhut 
succ-danea  or  vegetable  wax-tree  of  J.,  are  among 
the  remarkable  and  characteristic  trees  of  the 
country.  Bamboos,  palms,  including  sago-palms, 
and  150  species  of  evergreen  trees,  likewise  flourish. 
Thus,  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  strangely  inter* 
mingled  with  that  of  the  temperate  or  frigid  zone ; 
the  tree-fern,  bamboo,  banana,  and  palm  ttow 
side  by  side  with  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  beech, 
and  conifene  in  great  variety.  Nymnhaeas  and 
parnaasia  fill  the  lakes  and  morasses.  The  tobacco- 
plant,  the  tea-shrub,  the  potato,  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize  are  all  cultivated.  The  flora  of  J. 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  North 
American  continent 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese. 
They  are  very  careful  farmers,  and  their  farms 
are  models  of  order  and  neatness.  They  bestow 
great  care  upon  manures,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand cropping  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The 
cultivated  land  is  chiefly  a  light  friable  loam  of 
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{reat  fertility.  It  grows  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
ii,  k  wheat,  millet,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  rice 
harvest  commences  in  October.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
drills  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped  in 
May  and  June.  Flails  and  winnowing-machines, 
aimilar  to  those  used  in  England,  are  common. 

Animals.— Wild  auimals  scarcely  exist  in  J.,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
A  few  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  l>oars  still  roam  in 
the  north  of  Nipon.  Wild  deer  are  protected  by 
law.  The  principal  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
of  which  there  is  an  indigenous  race ;  oxen  and  cows, 
used  only  as  beasts  of  burden ;  and  dogs,  held  in 
superstitious  veneration  by  the  people.  Birds  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  two  kinds  of  pheasants, 
wild-fowl,  herons,  cranes,  and  many  Bpeeies  common 
both  to  Europe  and  Asia.  There  arc  few  reptiles  ; 
and  of  insects,  white  ants,  winged  grasshopi>er&,  and 
several  beautiful  varieties  of  moth,  are  conspicuous. 

Mineralogy.— J.  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  The 
cold  mines  of  Matsumai  and  the  north-east  part  of 
Nambu  have  long  been  celebrated ;  but  the  north 
of  Nipon  is,  according  to  the  Japanese,  one  con- 
tinuous bed  of  gold,  silver,  aud  copper.  Silver  also 
comes  from  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Matsumai, 
from  the  province  of  Shanday,  and  from  the  islands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neagata.  The  iron  mines  of  Yesso 
are  scaled  to  Europeans.  Both  lead  and  copper 
mines  are  worked  within  a  few  miles  of  Hakodadi. 
The  sulphur  of  Yesso  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 


hair  of  the  women  is  more  abundant,  but  otherwise 
their  dress  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  men. 
In  the  country,  a  short  cotton  gown  is  often  the 


almost  inexhaustible,  and  of  wonderful  purity.  In 
its  abundant  supply  of  coal,  J.  resembles  Great 
Britain  ;  coal-beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  and  Fizen 
to  Yesso  and  Saghalien.  Basalt,  felspar,  green- 
stones, granites  red  and  gray,  rock  crystal,  agate, 
canielian,  amber,  scoria  and  pumice-stone,  talc, 
alum,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities. 

InhaJjitaidA.  —  Ethnologists  have  referred  the 
Jajwinese  to  different  types  of  mankind :  Latham 
classifies  them  as  Turanians — a  tril>e  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsular  stock ;  Pickering,  as  .Malays  ;  Prichard, 


The  Japanese  Ambassadors  to  Europe  in  1862. 

(Fn.in  u  photograph  by  Tcram  Heath  ) 

1,  Take  no  Ouchi  Shimodjtu  Ken<>  K.itni  ;  ?. 
Iwanunu  Kami  j  3,  Kioguku  Nuioi.o  ] 


:  only  clothing,  and  the  lower  classes  go  almost  in  s 
state  of  nudity.  The  men  are  generally  elaliorately 
'  tatooed  over  the  greater  i>art  of  the  body  with 
figures  of  men  and  women,  bright-blue  dragons, 
lions,  tigers,  Ac.  .  The  women  have  a  mama  for 
painting' and  jwwdering  their  skin. 

Manners  ami  Customs.—  The  most  remarkable 
custom  of  the  Japanese  is  that  of  ffam-kari  or 
Hara-tiru  (or  Hnra  wo  Kiru,  he.,  *  belly-cut'),  a 
legalised  mode  of  suicide,  by  making  two  cross-cuts 
as  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  Chinese  ;  and  I  on  the  abdomen  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  This 
in  the  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedi-  custom,  according  to  some  recent  accounts,  is  now 


tion,  they  are  ranked  as  a  branch  of  the  Tartar  less  frequent,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  was 
faniUy.    Physically,  the  Japanese  is  distinguished  once  performed  have  become  obsolete.    There  are 


by  an  oval  head  and  face,  rounded  frontal  bones, 
a  high  forehead,  slightly  oblique  eyes— the  irides 
of  a  brown-black  colour,  the  eyebrows  heavy  and 
arched.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  deep  copper 
colour  to  the  fairness  of  western  nations,  but  is 
more  frequently  of  a  light-olive  tint.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  mild  and  animated.  The 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
are  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  vindictive  dis- 
position, punctilious  notions  of  honour,  together  with 
pride  of  birth  ;  and  they  are  generally  described  as 
a  friendly  race,  good-humoured,  contented,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  wave,  frank,  manly,  energetic,  and 
polite,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  military, 
feudal,  aud  official  caste.  The  town  costume  of  the 
Japanese  gentleman  consists  of  a  loose  sdk  robe 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  but  gathered 
in  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  fastened  a  girdle  of 
brocaded  silk.  Over  this  is  worn  a  loose,  wide-sleeved 
jacket  or  spencer,  decorated  with  the  wearer's 
armorial  device.  A  cylindrical  cap  made  of  bamboo 
and  silk,  white  stockings,  and  neat  straw  sandals, 
complete  the  attire.  Trousers  are  only  worn  by 
official  persons  on  occasion  of  special  ceremony. 
A  head  entirely  shaven  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 

Eriests  and  the  higher  class  of  medical  practitioners ; 
i  others,  the  hair  is  shaved  off  about  three  inches 
in  front,  combed  up  from  the  back  and  sides,  and 


still,  however,  professors  of  the  art  in  most  large 
cities.  The  curious  custom  of  nay-Iwen  or  nnif/un 
consists  'in  ostentatious  secrecy  as  regards  events, 
or  wcoijntto  in  reference  to  persons.'  Well-known 
events  are  totally  ignored,  and  individuality  is 
cognised  under  shelter  of  the  nay-boen  privilege. 

The  social  |H>sitiou  of  women  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  favourable  than  in  most  pagan  countries. 
The  ladies  of  Ja]xan,  however,  live  in  strict  seclusion, 
and  little  is  known  about  them.  Female  education 
is  not  neglected.    Polygamy  is  not  allowed,  but  the 

I lower  of  divorce  is  permitted  to  the  husUmd  by 
aw.  The  laws  against  adultery  on  the  p-irt  of  the 
wife  are  severe,  and  death  is  the  malty,  which  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  husband.  He,  on  the  contr 
may  take  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases  or 
afford.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  an  important 
part  of  social  etiquette  .  the  families  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  and  celebrate  the  event.  Saki 
flows  abundantly,  and  great  feasting  and  hilarity 
prevail  When  a  maiden  marries,  her  teeth  are 
blackened,  her  eyebrows  plucked  out,  and  artificial 
ugliness  is  henceforth  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  The  Chinese  custom  of  affiancing 
children  is  followed  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
aristocratic  usage  interdicts  a  ]>ersonal  interview 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  previous  to  marriage, 
but  this  rule  is  now  much  relaxed.  Prostitution 


_  into  a  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  a  legalised  custom  ;  and  a  father  may  sell  his 
>nnued  by  pins  of  gold  or  tortoise-ahelh    The  1  daughter,  for  this  purpose,  for  h  terra  of  yesis; 
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whilst  the  Japanese  gentleman,  notwithstanding 
his  high  nations  of  honour,  often  chooses  his  wife 
from  amongst  the  inmates  of  those  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  which  are  at  once  supjtorted  and  controlled 
by  government  The  bath  u  a  great  institution  in 
J.,  and  forms  a  kind  of  people's  parliament.  It  is 
the  general  custom  throughout  the  country  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  together,  with  a  total  absence 
of  decorum,  but  without  sense  of  immodesty.  In 
J.,  the  social  position  of  every  man  is  fixed  by  bis 
birth,  and  the  line  that  separates  class  from  class  is 
not  only  clearly  defined,  but  impassable.  Daimios 
and  saimios,  priests  and  soldiers,  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  the  others  are 
included  medical  men,  inferior  government  officials, 
merchants,  retail  dealers,  and  labourers.  There  are 
eight  classes  of  society,  half  of  which  belong  to  the 
upjier,  and  the  other  half  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  Men  of  rank  only  can  enter  a  city  on 
horseback.  The  ordinary  vehicle  in  J.  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  palanquin ;  the  common  sort,  made  of 
bamboo,  is  called  a  can  {to  ;  the  better  kind,  made  of 
lacquered  wood,  a  norimon.  The  Japanese  manifest 
great  regard  for  the  dead.  The  ancestral  tablet 
(vri  pa*)  is  fashioned  on  the  Chinese  model,  and  is 
placed  in  the  family  shrine  with  the  household  gods. 
In  a  Japanese  cemetery,  the  solid  and  elaborately 
carved  granite  monuments  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  architectural  taste.  Each  liody  is  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  the  hands  folded  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion ;  and  the  coffins  are  all  circular.  The 
Japanese  observe  many  holidays,  and  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  year  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  There 
are,  too,  many  holidays  of  a  religious  character, 
but  the  great  national  festivals  are  five  in  number. 
The  Japanese  are  a  theatre -loving  people,  and  inve- 
terate gamblers.  They  delight  in  wrestling— their 
national  sport — perform  wonderful  feats  in  spinning 
tops,  are  very  expert  jugglers,  and  excel  in  archery. 
Fish  and  rice  are  the  staple  food  of  the  j>eople,  and 
tea  and  saki  (a  spirit  distilled  from  rice)  their 
beverages.  The  population  of  J.  is  estimated  at 
about  30.000,000  or  33,000,000. 

Imjteritd  Go>vrnmenL—The  government  of  J.  may 
be  briefly  described  as  an  oligarchy,  formed  by  two 
councils  of  state.  It  is  generally  represented  that 
there  are  two  emjjerors,  viz.,  the  Mikado  or  spiritual 
emperor,  and  the  Siogoon  (from  Ta-tsiang  kivn,  the 
Chinese  term  for  '  the  great  chief  or  commander  of 
the  army ')  or  Tycoon  (Chinese,  Tai  Koon,  i.  e., 
•  Great  Lord  '),  as  he  is  called  in  recent  treaties,  the 
secular  emperor;  but  the  Japanese,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  recognise  one  sovereign  only,  viz.,  the 
Mikado,  who  dwells  at  the  sacred  capital  Miako, 
and  is  the  only  emperor  de  jure — the  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  kings.  The  Tycoon  is  the  head  of  the 
executive,  solely  as  the  lieutenant  or  generalissimo 
of  the  Mikado,  from  whom  he  receives  his  inves- 
titure ;  but  he  is  virtually  emperor,  and  holds 
his  court  at  Yeddo.  The  one  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern  ;  the  other  governs,  but  does  not  reign. 
This  kind  of  double  sovereignty  arose,  it  would 
appear,  as  follows  :  J.  was  consolidated  into  one 
empire  600  B.  c.,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  chieftains  became  the  imperial  ruler.  During 
•ubiequeut  civil  wars,  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary affairs  was  vested  in  an  hereditary  •  general  - 
issivno/  commander-in-chief,  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  empire.  This  high  officer,  in  the  person  of 
Yoritomo,  obtained  the  greater  share  of  sovereign 
authority  in  1143,  under  the  title  of  Siogoon; 
and  in  158i>,  Taiko-Sama,  at  that  time  Siogoon. 
deprived  the  reigning  Mikado  of  what  yet  remained 
to  him  of  executive  power.  The  consent  of  the 
Mikado  is  still  required— nominally,  at  least— to 
give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  Tycoon,  which  are 


professedly  done  in  the  name  of  the  dejurt  emperor. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Tycoon  himself  has 
been  shorn  of  much  of  his  power  by  the  two  councils, 
composed  of  the  daimios  or  territorial  lords  and 
princes ;  and  these  form  the  imperial  cabinet  at 
Yeddo,  and  the  real  executive  government  at  the 
present  time  The  higher  council  of  five  is  called 
Go  to  new, 4  Imperial  Old  Men '  or 4  Imperial  Senators.' 
The  lower  council,  of  Beven  members,  is  termed 
Waka  totiyori,  *  Young  Old  Men '  or  *  Junior 
Senators.'  The  office  of  Siogoon  is  hereditary  in 
the  line  of  male  descent ;  but  if  this  Bbonld  faiL 
a  member  of  one  of  those  families  originally  allied 
by  relationship  to  the  Siogoon,  is  chosen  by  the 
great  daimios  of  the  empire,  and  the  consent  of  the 
spiritual  emperor  is  necessary  to  render  the  election 
valid.  '  As  a  general  summary,'  says  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria  in  his  able  and  philosophical  treatise  on 
J.,  from  which,  and  Sir  R.  Alcock's  able  work,  this 
account  of  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
principally  derived,  4  it  will  be  apparent  that  while 
in  China  the  theory  of  government  is  a  bureaucracy 
— a  form  of  administration  carried  on  under  an  auto* 
cratic  emperor,  served  by  an  aristocracy  of  literati 
raised  from  the  democracy  by  literary  trial  and  com- 
petitive examination,  conducted  without  preference 
of  birth,  and  in  total  absence  of  hereditary  caste— 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  ruled  by  an  aristocracy  of 
264  hereditary  daimios  or  territorial  lords  of  the 
soil,  with  a  close  oligarchy  of  inner  councillors  at 
their  head,  controlling  the  secular  emperor,  having 
their  title  to  power  grounded  on  the  privilege  of 
hereditary  descent  and  caste,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  prestige  of  the  empire  concentrated  npon  the 
capital,  as  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  power.  A 
middle  class  is  unrecognisable  in  such  a  system  o£ 
government' 

The  laws  of  J.  are  severe  and  sanguinary  in 
principle,  death  being  the  one  general  j>enalty.  This 
death-penalty  is,  however,  mollified  in  practice,  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  arc  seldom  corrupt  There 
is  no  written  code  of  laws,*  and  they  consist  of 
imperial  edicts  and  immemorial  usages.  Every  new 
edict  is  read  by  the  magistrates  to  the  people,  and 
affixed  to  all  public  buddings.  The  people  have  a 
share  in  promoting  civil  and  criminal  administra- 
tion. A  street  is  formed  into  coqmrations  of  five 
families,  and  all  are  mutually  restwn&ible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  each  member.  The  street,  again, 
elects  an  official  called  Ottoua  or  Hcadborough,  who 
registers  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  his 
appointment  must  bo  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
state. 

Two  remarkable  and  leading  features  in  the  poli* 
tical  system  of  J.  are  feudalium  ami  >*pionnfte.  The 
imperial  demesne  consists  of  several  provinces  and 
towns,  but  the  empire  is  divided,  for  the  most  part, 
into  principalities,  which  are  held  by  the  daimios  or 
territorial  princes  directly  from  the  crown.  The 
feudalism  of  J.  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  England  under  the  PlantagenetB— we 
go  back  to  the  Europe  of  the  12th  century.  The 
duties  of  the  feoffee  are  military  service  and  pay* 
ment  of  a  stipulated  rent  The  army  of  the  Tycoon 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000  men,  and  joined  to 
those  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  is  estimated  at 
451,000  men;  but  in  discipline  and  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  it  is  very  deficient ;  the  weapons  used 
are  matchlocks,  and  even  bows  and  arrows.  The 
navy  consists  of  war-junks  built  upon  the  old  Dutch 
model    A  jealous  surveillance  or  spy  system  is 

*  The  ministers  told  A 1  cock,  however,  that  a  written 
code  exists,  and  he  subsequently  obtained  a  copy  of 
printed  laws  and  edicts ;  but 4  whether  only  a  sectional 

fiortion,  or  the  whole,  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.' 
VoLLp.410.) 
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established,  and  runs  through  every  grade  of  society. 
The  Tycoon,  no  less  than  the  humblest  private 
citizen,  is  subject  to  this  espionage  ;  nor  can  the 
Japanese  believe  any  country  to  exist  without  it 
Mr  Oliphant,  sjieaking  of  an  interview  between 
Lord  Elgin  and  the  officials  of  J.,  says :  '  So  when 
everybody  was  watching  everybody  else,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Japanese  should  wonder 
who  was  watching  us.  They  solved  this  difficulty 
in  an  amusing  way.  Finding  that  there  was  only 
one  British  minister  on  board,  but  observing  also 
that  his  letter  had  been  signed  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, they  gave  us  to  understand,  in  the  least 
offensive  way  jtossible,  that  Kincardine,  who  was 
nowhere  visible,  they  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
keeping  his  eye  on  Elgin.' 

In  addition  to  the  crown  lands,  the  revenues  of 

Evernment  are  raised  by  taxes  upon  houses  and 
id  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns ;  and  there 
is  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  articles  of 
commerce.  Forced  loans  arc  also,  at  'certain  times, 
exacted  from  the  public.  A  modified  system  of 
slavery  exists :  it  is  a  contract  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual sells  his  services  for  a  stated  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  is  again  free. 

The,  liaimios,  or  territorial  princes  of  Japan,  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  rule  large 
provinces  with  despotic  authority 
and  almost  independentlv  of  the 
supreme  government.  There  are 
now  264  vassal  chieftains  of  the 
first  class.  These  are  the  daimios 
proper,  with  revenues  varying  from 
lO.tKlO  to  more  than  1,<X)0,000 
lotus  or  measures  of  rice— the 
koku  of  rice  being  eoiiivalent  to 
13*.  lOiL  in  money.  The  saimios 
are  petty  baronial  chiefs,  with 
revenues  lielow  10,000  kokus.  The 
policy  of  the  Tycoon  is  to  divide 
the  territories  of  these  princes, 
and  so,  by  weakening  their  jniwer, 
to  bring  them  more  under  his 
authority.  The  greater  j>art  of 
the  land  is  divided  amongst  these 
grandees,  who  receive  seven-tenths 
of  the  produce  of  rice,  whilst 
three-tenths  are  reserved  to  the 
cultivators.      The   great  feudal 


divinities  are  innumerable.  Sintu  temples  art 
usually  built  on  elevated  ground,  and  surrounded 
by  groves  ;  no  idols  are  visible  in  them  ;  but  above 
and  around,  written  sentences  are  inscribed.  A 
mirror,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  in  t  U 
worshippers,  is  placed  on  the  altar.  The  chief 
doctrines  of  this  indigenous  religion  of  J.  are— 
1.  Inward  purity  of  heart ;  2,  A  religious  abstinence 
from  whatever  makes  a  man  impure  ;  3.  A  diligesl 
observance  of  the  solemn  festival  and  holy  days ; 
4.  Pilgrimages  to  holy  places ;  and  5.  According  to 
some,  chastising  and  mortifying  the  body.  The 
form  of  worship  is  simple  :  the  worshipers  first 
wash  themselves  in  the  font,  pray  opj«o*ite  th« 
mirror,  throw  a  few  cash  into  the  money  .box,  and 
finish  by  striking  a  bell,  to  intimate  that  tbeff 
religions  duties  are  over. 

2.  In  J.,  Buddhism,  which  was  introduced 
552  A.  D.,  has  heen  modified  by  its  contact  with 
Sintuism,  with  which  it  has  to  a  certain  extent 
amalgamated.  No  less  than  eight  Buddhist  sects 
exist  in  Japan.  Buddhism  has  properly  no  priests, 
but  here  the  monks  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
functions  of  that  order.  I>r  Smith  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  a  Buddhist  service  be 
saw  at  one  of  the  temples  in  that  country  (see 


barons  must  sin-ud  every  alternate  six  months  in 
Ycddo,  and  their  wives  and  familii 
detained  there  as  hostages. 


lilies  are  always 


Iteliaiotm  of  Jo/mm.— The  two  principal  and 
national  religions  of  J.  are  Sintuism  or  Sin-syuism, 
(from  sin,  the  gods,  and  syu,  faith),  the  ancii-nt 
creed  of  the  country,  and  Buddhism,  which  is  exotic 
and  comparatively  modern.  The  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius, as  held  by  the  literati  of  China,  has  also 
considerable  influence  under  the  name  of  Sooto, 
or  'the  way  or  method  of  philosophers  ;'  but  it  is 
less  a  religion  than  a  system  of  morals  and  phil- 
osophy. 1.  Sintuism.  The  hierarchy  of  Sin-syu  is 
composed  of  the  Mikado,  two  ecclesiastical  judges, 
together  with  the  monks  and  priests.  The  chief 
object  of  Sintu  worship  and  Imlief  is  Ten-sio  daisin, 
the  Great  Sun-goddess.  The  spiritual  emjieror, 
Mikado,  is  held  to  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
sun-goddess,  and,  as  such,  unites  in  his  person 
all  the  attributes  of  the  deity.  Hie  minor  deities 
of  Sintuism  are  very  numerous,  for  every  hero, 
warrior,  patriot,  or  public  lienefactor  receives  a 
regular  apotheosis  and  canonisation  at  his  death, 
and  is  henceforth  reckoned  among  tho  kami  or 
demigods.  Every  district  has  its  patron  saint  or 
avaxui ;  and  the  shrines  erected  to  the  popular 
SM 


Japanese  Temple. — Oliphant's  Japan. 

his  T en  Weeks  in  Japan,  p.  34).  1  Amongst  the 
sen-ices  which  I  ever  witnessed,'  he  says,  1 1  seldom 
beheld  in  a  pigan  country  an  assemblage  of  native 
worshippers  so  nearly  approaching  the  appearance 
of  a  Christian  assembly,  and  the  details  of  an 
ordinary  Christian  service.'  Amongst  the  cms 
educated  classes,  the  same  sceptic.il  luditlerence  to 
the  religious  observances  of  the  multitude  that 
prevails  in  China  is  observed.  The  religious  duties 
of  the  Japanese  consist  chiefly  in  worship  at  the 
temples,  and  the  observance  of  festivals,  pilgrimages, 
periodical  worship  of  tutelary  divinities,  reverence 
to  parents,  obedience  to  magistrates,  and  more  than 
all,  the  customary  offerings  at  ancestral  tombs. 

The  Japanese  Written  Lanauage.— The  priucipU 
of  duality,  which  |>ervadcs  tho  life  of  the  Japanese, 
extends  to  their  mode  of  writing,  for  two  distinct 
alphabets  and  kinds  of  writing  are  in  use.  Then 
is,  1st,  the  ideographic  system  of  Chinese  htero 
glyphic  symbols,  which  dates  from  the  3d  c  a.  a ; 
ana  2dly,  the  phonetic  syllabarium,  of  more  recent 
invention,  consisting  of  an  alpha! >et  of  4?  characters, 
and  a  few  supplementary  monosyllabic  sounds 
Prior  to  either  of  these,  some  antique  form  of 
writing,  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  is  supposed  to 
have  existed. 
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The  phonetic  alphabet,  invented  about  the  your 
810  a.  i).,  is  known  as  the  Hiragana  form  of  char- 
acter. In  process  of  time,  this  system  was  rendered 
more  complex  by  the  addition  of  variations,  and 
this  led,  ap|>arently,  to  the  introduction  of  another 
nnd  simpler  alphal>ct,  entirely  without  variant*, 
and  known  as  the  Katagana  character.  Both 
these  phonetic  systems  are  written  in  perpendicular 
columns.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese  ideographic  symbols  retain  their  ascend- 
ency over  the  indigenous  alphabets,  and  are  adopted 
almost  exclusively  for  diplomatic  documents  and 
the  higher  class  of  books.  In  common  life,  the 
Chinese  written  language  is  in  familiar  and  constant 
use. 

There  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the 
spoken  languages  of  China  and  J. ;  the  latter — 
one  of  the  softest  tongues  out  of  Italy — is  not 
very  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  is  without  the 
Chinese  system  of  intonations;  it  is  not  mono- 
syllabic,  but  what  Dr  Latham  calls  agglutinate. 

The  literature  of  J.  is  abundant  and  various,  and 
includes  works  on  history  and  science,  encyclo- 
pedias, poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  translations  of 
European  works.  Besides  original  writings,  the 
Japanese  have  adopted  the  whole  circle  of  Chinese 
Confucian  literature  ;  the  Chinese  classics  indeed 
form  the  basis  of  their  literature,  system  of  ethics, 
and  type  of  thought. 

In  the  mechanical  art*,  the  Japanese  have  at  tained 
to  great  excellence ;  esjtecially  in  metallurgy,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  and 
Bilk  fabrics ;  indeed,  in  some  of  these  depart- 
ments works  of  art  are  produced,  so  exquisite  in 
design  and  execution,  as  to  more  than  rival  the 
best  products  of  Europe.  The  Japanese  have  long 
understood  lithochrome-printing.  Their  drawings 
of  animals  and  figures  generally  are  wonderfully 
graphic,  free,  and  true  to  nature  ;  but  in  landscajtes 
they  fail,  from  erroneous  perspective  ;  and  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  oils,  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
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A  commercial  intercourse  with  J.  has  sprung  up 
since  the  opening  of  certain  Japanese  ports  to 
European  merchants,  and  foreign  settlements  have 
been  formed.  Tea  and  silk  arc  the  staple  exjiorts. 
Printed  cottons,  camlets,  shirtings,  ginghams,  flan- 
nels, canvas,  and  window-glass  are  amongst  the 
iiujtorts  from  Euroi»o  chiefly  in  demand.  The 
whole  trade  of  J.  with  foreign  countries,  in  the 
year  1861,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  the  total  imports  being 
£448.000,  and  experts  £762,000. 

The  mpec,  or  iron  cash  (the  5320th  part  of  a 
dollar),  is  the  base  of  the  Ji 
is  their  only  real  circulating 
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exchanged  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  to  a  dollar. 
The  following  illustration  represents  a  copper 


The  late  treaties  failed  to  establish  a  fixed  standard 
of  exchange  ;  and  when  the  trade  was  first  opened 
to  Europeans,  gold  coins  were  l>ought  at  one-third 
their  real  value  ;  but  the  Japanese  discovered  their 
error,  and  stopjied  the  export  of  gold  money.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  J.,  signed  at  Yeddo, 
August  26,  1858,  and  ratified  at  Yeddo,  July  11, 
1859, 

Article  2.  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  reside  at  Yeddo,  and  consuls  at  all  or  any 
of  the  opened  porta. 

Article  &  The  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Kananawa, 
and  Nagasaki  shall  1*>  opened  to  British  subjects 
on  the  1st  July  1859;  ISeagata,  or  another  conve- 
nient i>ort  on  the  west  coast  of  Nipou,  on  the  1st 
January  I860  J  Hiogo,  on  the  1st  of  January  1863; 
and  in  all  these  ports  and  towns,  British  subjects 
may  permanently  reside,  the  general  boundary  of 
their  liberty  being  ten  ri  in  any  direction  ;  ami  the 
H  is  equal  to  4275  yards  English  measure.  From 
the  1st  January  1862,  British  subjects  shall  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Yeddo,  and  from  tho 
1st  January  1863,  in  the  city  of  Osacn,  for  the 
purpose*  of  trade  only. 

Article  9.  British  subjects  in  J.  to  be  allowed  tbe 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Article  10.  All  foreign  coin  shall  be  current  in 
Japan.   Coins  of  all  descriptions  (with  the  exes  - 
of  Japanese  copper  coin)  may  be  exported 
Jajian. 

By  article  22,  it  is  agreed  that  cither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  on  giving  one  year's  previous 
notice  to  the  other,  may  demand  a  revision  of  the 
treaty  on  or  after  the  1st  July  1872,  with  a  view 
to  the  insertion  of 
shall  prove  desirable. 

Article  23  stipulates  that  the  British  government 
and  it-i  subjects  shall  be  allowed  free  and  equal 
participation  in  all  privileges  that  may  have  been, 
or  may  l>e  hereafter  granted  by  the  Tycoon  of  J. 
to  any  other  nation. 

The  24  articles  of  tho  treaty  are  followed  by 
certain  trade  ivgnobtions^  ^ 
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with  J.  rest  upon  a  Yery  sandy  foundation.  They 
were  made  with  the  Tycoon  who  governs  only  in 
the  five  imperial  porta  and  their  adjacent  districts, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever 
been  ratified  by  the  Mikado,  the  only  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  The  treaties  were  yielded 
through  fear,  and  arc  systematically  and  persistently 
rendered  inoperative.  The  Tycoon's  government 
has  jietitionea  to  be  released  from  the  articles  which 
stipulate  for  the  opening  of  Yeddn,  January  1862, 
as  well  as  the  ports  of  Neagata,  Hiogo,  and  Osaca, 
And  a  delay  of  five  years  has  been  granted  ;  but 
made  conditional  on  greater  facilities  for  commerce 
being  afforded,  by  die  Japanese  government,  at 
the  ports  already  open,  the  removal  of  certain  griev- 
ances, and  the  giving  of  better  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  of  foreigners.  But  recent 
accounts — the  latest  of  which  (April,  186.3)  reports 
the  burning  of  the  British  Legation — unmistakably 
demonstrate  the  hostility  of  the  influential  classes 
in  J.,  and  of  the  Mikado,  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

Jiistonj. — The  empire  of  J.  dates  from  the  7th  c. 
B.C.,  and  one  emperor  ruled  the  country  till  1143, 
when  Yoritomo  possessed  himself  of  the  greater 
•hare  of   sovereign   power,  under  the   title  of 
Siogoon,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  the 
Siogoon,  Taiko-Sama,  deprived  the  reigning  Mikado 
of  all  executive  authority,  and  became  the  de  facto 
sovereign  of  Japan.     The  Portuguese  commenced 
trading  with  the  country  in  1540;  the  mission  of 
Francis  Xavier  followed  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
proliable  that  J.,  as  a  nation,  would  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.    The  intrigues  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  last  excited  the  alarm  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  urged  on  by  the  jealous  machinations  of 
the  Dutch,  who  had  apj>earod  on  the  scene  in  the 
year  16iM),  decreed  the  cxjndsion  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Dutch  now  monojiolised  the  trade,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  grossest  indignities.    The  policy  of 
exclusion  and  repression  of  Christianity  was  fully  ■ 
carried  out  by  the  celebrated  Taiko-Sama,  his  suc- 
cessor Eyay-yes,  and  the  imperial  edict  of  1639 
A.  V.     Notwithstanding  several  attempts  on  the 
part  of  European  nations  to  ojien  intercourse  with 
J.,  the  government  maintained  its  isolation  until  the 
country  was  opened  to  the  five  great  western  lowers 
by  the  American  treaty  of  March  31,  1854,  the  . 
result  of  the  United  States'  Exj>edition  under  Com-  ! 
modore  Perry.  The  Dutch  now  got  rid  of  their  most 
galling  conditions  of  trade.    The  Russian  admiral 
negotiated  a  treaty,  October  1857.     The  Dutch 
secured  further  privileges;  and  in  1858  followed 
the  American,  English,  and  French  treaties.  Thus 
J.  once  more  took  its  place  amongst  the  family  of  ! 
nations.— See  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  by  Sir ' 
Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  &c  (Lond.  1863) ;  Ten  '' 
Weeks  in  Japan,  by  George  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  ; 
Victoria  (Lond.  1861) ;  A  Residence  at  Nagasaki  and  j 
IJotodati  in  1859—1860,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  (Lond.  ! 
1861);  Japan,  Ac,  by  H.  A.  Tilley  (1859)  ;  First 
Elements  of  Japanese  Grammar,  &c,  by  R.  Alcock, 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy,  &c,,  at  \eddo  (Lond. 
1860) ;  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  . 
China  and  Japan  in  the  vrar*  1857,  1858,  and  1859, 
by  Lawrence  Oliphant  (Lond.  1859) ;  Narrative  of' 
the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  to  Japan 
in  tite  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Perry  (New  York,  1857)  ;  Memorials 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  16th  and  11th  Cen- 
turies, by  Thomas  Bundall  (Lond,   1850);  The 
History  of  Japan,  by  Engelbert  Kampfer,  M.D. 
(Lond.  1727). 

JAPANNING  is  the  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to 


tures,  by  which  a  resemblance  is  produced  to  the 
)>eautifui  lacquered  wares  of  Japan  and  China 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  in  this  countn 
to  metal- works  U|K>n  whicu  a  dark-coloured  varnish 
is  applied  with  heat,  but  the  process  is  quite  as 
extensively  applied  to  papier-mache  works.  See 
Lacquering.  The  japanned  works  of  our  manu- 
facturers are  chiefly  iron  and  tin,  such  as  coal- 
boxes,  tin  canisters,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
thereby  made  more  ornamental,  and  are  at  tbs 
same  time  protected  from  rust. 

The  japanning  material  consists  of  aniine  or 
copal  varnish,  alone,  or  mixed  with  ivory-black,  to 
produce  a  black  japan  ;  or  with  asphalt,  to  produce 
a  dark  or  light  brown,  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  For  very  cheap  tinned  wares,  a  single 
coating  is  all  that  is  usually  given.  After  being 
varnished,  they  are  put  into  a  heated  oven  for  a 
time,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  use ;  but  in 
the  case  of  more  valuable  articles,  such  as  the 
handsome  coal-boxes  of  iron  which  are  now  exten- 
sively manufactured,  and  which  are  still  further 
ornamented  by  gilding  and  painting,  several  coats 
of  black  japan  varnish  are  applied,  caeh  being 
dried  in  the  oven  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  next,  so  that  a  coating  of  sufficient  substance 
to  bear  polishing  is  thus  obtained.  Rotten-stone 
and  Tripoli  powder  are  used  by  the  polisher,  and  a 
beautiful  surface  is  obtained,  in  no  rcei>cct  inferior 
to  that  of  polished  jet.  The  polishing  jtowders  are 
at  first  applied  with  leather,  but  the  finishing  is 
done  by  women,  who  use  the  palms  of  their  hands 
only  with  small  quantities  of  Tripoli. 

The  beautiful  black  surface  thus  produced  is 
admirably  adapted  for  decoration  by  gilding ;  and 
much  taste  is  now  shewu  in  these  matters  oy  our 
manufacturers,  who  surpass  all  others  in  the  high 
finish  and  cheapness  of  japanned  wares.  Under 
Lacquering  will  be  given  the  Japanese  pn>cess, 
which  is  thus  imitated  on  metal,  under  the  name  of 
japanning,  in  Europe. 

JA'PHET,  in  Heh.  Yepheth,  a  word  apparently 
derived  in  Genesis  from  pathah,  *to  open,'  trop, 
perhaps  '  to  stretch  forth/  and  hence  supi*«ed  to 
mean  "widely  dispersed.'  Gesenius  and  other 
scholars,  however,  suggest  a  derivation  from  yaphah, 
'to  be  fair'  or  'beautiful,'  in  allusion  to  the  fair 
complexions  of  the  Japhetic  or  European  races. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  record,  J.  was  the  second 
son  of  Noah,  whose  descendants  peopled  first  the 
north  and  west  of  Asia,  after  which  ttiey  proceeded 
to  occupy  *  the  isles  of  the  (ieutdes,'  i.  e,,  all  the 
region  about  the  Levant  and  the  ^Egean  Sea.  J. 
has  at  a  later  period,  in  Talmud  and  Mid  rash — 
not  merely  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  name 
J  ape  t  us,  the  supj>oscd  founder  of  the  human  race- 
been  used  as  a  typical  expression  for  *  Greek.'  Of. 
Meg.  71,  b,;  Ber.  R.  40,  b.  &c 

JAPU'RA,  or  CAQUETA,  a  river  of  South 
America,  and  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in 
the  Granadian  Andes,  in  lat  Is  26'  N.,  long.  76* 
50  W.,  and  joins  tie  Amazon  about  65'  50  E.  long. 
Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  1000  miles  ;  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  cataracts. 

JARGONISING  is  a  phenomenon  observed 
chiefly  in  acute  mania  ;  it  consists  in  the  utterance 
of  uncouth  and  unintelligible  sounds,  which  msy 
resemble  articulate  words,  or  be  little  more  th:in 
harsh  ejaculations  and  bellowings.  This  symptom 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  imitations  of 
foreign  tongues  or  provincial  idioms,  or  the  perver- 
sions of  the  faculty  of  language  characteristic  of 
mania  and  other  forms  of  alienation,  as  these  sounds 
are  not  intended  to  be,  nor  to  appear,  the  vehicles 
of  thought  or  manifestations  of  feeling.    They  stand 
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is  the  same  relation  to  the  excitement  and  violence, 
m  the  rapid  motion,  the  furious  gesticulation,  and 
the  tendency  to  injure  and  destroy  everything  that 
is  seemly  and  harmonious.  The  touc  in  which  they 
are  uttered  is  generally  harsh  and  defiant,  because 
intense  passion  thrills  through  every  muscle,  through 
those  of  the  vocal  apparatus  as  well  as  of  the  ami 
raised  to  strike.  Jargonising  is,  in  all  probabdity, 
involuntary.  It  occurs  at  the  commencement  or 
crisis  of  mania,  when  the  power  to  control  the  ideas 
and  to  regulate  motion  is  most  impaired.  It  may, 
however,  be  the  result  of  volition,  so  far  as  that  the 
individual  desires  and  determines  to  speak,  but  fails 
from  the  rapidity  or  intensity  of  his  emotions  to  call 
into  action,  and  co-ordinate  the  organs  engaged  in 
articulation.  Such  utterances  may  be  heard  in 
soliloquy,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  and  during 
sleep.  The  feature  has  been  accepted  as  pathog- 
nomic of  mania.  It  has,  however,  been  noticed  in 
the  delirium  of  certain  stages  of  fever  and  of  drunk- 
enness, which  are  mental  states  depending  upon 
blood- jtoisons.  During  periods  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion, similar  sounds  arc  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  sane  and  health}'  men.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  natural  operatiou  of  the  will  would 
appear  to  be  enfeebled  or  suspended. 

JARNAC,  Batti.ii  of,  was  fought  at  the  town  of 
that  name,  in  the  department  of  Charcnte,  France, 
March  13,  1569,  between  26,000  Catholics  under  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henri  III.,  and  15,000 
Huguenots  under  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  The 
latter  were  completely  routed.    See  Condk. 

JA'ROSLAV,  Government  op,-  one  of  the  central 
provinces  of  European  Russia ;  area,  aliout  14,000 
square  miles  ;  pop.  in  1858,  976,80tt  The  soil  is 
generally  not  fertile;  it  hardly  supplies  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  forces  them  to  be  industrious, 
so  that  the  province  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of 
Russia  with  the  best  car] "enters,  masons,  smiths,  Ac. 
The  staple  industry  is  dressing,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing flax,  which  occupies  more  than  25.000  hands, 
mostly  near  Jaroslav,  Uglitch,  and  Velikoe-Selo.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Mologa  and  Poshekhonje 
the  whole  population  of  many  villages  manufacture 
nails,  spring*;,  and  other  articles  of  hardware.  Tho 
inhabitants  of  the  Rostof  district  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  kitchen -gardeners  and  fowl- 
breeders  of  the  empire.  The  Volga  crosses  the 
government  from  west  to  east,  and  gives  a  special 
impulse  to  its  industry.  The  inhabitants  are 
remarkably  handsome  both  as  to  form  and  feature. 
The  government  is  divided  into  nine  districts. 

JAROSLAV  (pron.  Yaroalaf),  capital  of  the 
government  of  that  name,  in  Euroj>ean  Russia,  is  a 
'large  and  fine  town,  situated  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Volga,  and  its  affluent,  the  Kotorosl,  in  lat  573 
37'  N.,  long.  39"  53*  E.,  at  a  distance  of  104  miles  from 
Moscow.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Russian 
towns,  aud  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jaroslaw 
the  Great  in  the  10th  century.    During  the  feudal 
period,  it  was  the  seat  of  powerful  feudal  princes, 
and  several  times  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
the  Mongols.    The  town  has  a  vast  QostinoUlvor,  or 
market-place,  nearly  as  lively  as  that  of  Moscow. 
Though  |K>sscsaing  large  stores  of  linen  fabrics,  flax, 
iron,  (lour,  and  grain,  J.  is  but  a  second-rate  com- 
mercial   place  on  the  Volga,  the  principal  trade  I 
being  concentrated  at  Rybinsk,  54  miles  up  the  [ 
river,  and  at  Rostof.    Chemical  works,  principally 
of  white  lead  and  minium,  constitute  a  sort  of  ■ 
S|>eciality  of  the  town  aud  its  staple  industry  ;  next  > 
come  several  tanneries,  extensive  flour-miUs  on  the  \ 
Kotonwl,  and  a  recently  built  cotton-mill  of  40,000  j 
spindles.    The  once  celebrated  silk,  and  especially  i 
linen  and  damask  factories,  are  at  present  on  the  i 


decline.  The  population  of  J.  in  1858  amounted 
to  35,000  inhabitants,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
with  the  wealth  of  the  town,  owing  to  the  develop 
ment  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Volga  and  tb« 
Kama.  The  extensive  trade  on  these  rivers  occupies 
at  preaent  no  less  than  150  steam- boats. 

JA'8HER,  Book  of  (Heb.  Sepher  ha  yaJiar,  *  th« 
Bonk  of  the  Upright;'  translated  by  the  LXX. 
Billion  tou  JiutnouA,  and  by  the  Vulgate,  Liber 
Juslorum ;  but  the  Pcshito  [Syriac  version]  haa 
Sepher  Hashir,  '  Book  of  Praises  or  Hymns'),  is 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
is  quoted  twice  (Joshua  x.  13;  2  Samuel  L  18). 
Regarding  its  character  and  contents,  there  haa 
been  much  simulation.  Talmudic  and  later  Jewish 
authorities  identified  it  variously  with  Genesis  (some- 
times called  'the  Book  of  the  Upright'),  Deuter- 
onomy, Judges,  See,  to  all  which  notions  there  is  the 
obvious  and  fatal  objection,  that  the  two  quotations 
from  it  which  survive  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
these  books,  and  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  the 
first  two,  as  they  refer  to  incidents  which  occurred 
at  a  subsequent  ttcriod  in  the  national  history.  The 
conjecture  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Lowth,  Herder,  and  other 
scholars,  viz.,  that  the  Book  of  J.  was  a  collection  of 
national  ballads— a  Hebrew  minstrelsy,  in  short — 
recording  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  national  heroes, 
or  singing  the  praises  of  otherwise  celebrated  men. 
Gesenius  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view,  and 
suggests  that  it  may  have  acquired  its  name,  '  the 
Book  of  the  Upright,'  from  having  been  written 
chiefly  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Donaldson,  in 
his  recent  work,  Jushar,  ur  Fragmenla  Anhetypi, 
Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Ma*orethico  Vettria 
Tfrtamenti  Tex/u  passim  tesatUata,  contends  for  its 
being  a  composition  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  a 
work  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  He  conceives  that  it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  more  religious  of 
the  community  to  jxjssess  a  record  of  the  national 
history  which  should  chiefly  set  forth  the  righteous* 
ness  of  the  true  Hebrews,  and  he  attempts  to 
extract  from  the  so-called  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  such  jKiasages  as  he  believed  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  it.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Dr  Donaldson's  theory  has  met 
with  little  favour  cither  from  the  mass  of  German 
scholars  or  from  the  few  in  England  who  are 
competent  to  consider  the  question. 

JASMIN,  Jacques,  the  most  eminent  modern 
patois  poet  of  France,  and,  in  the  words  of  his 
ardent  admirer*,  •  tho  last  of  the  troubadours,' 
was  born  at  Agen  in  1798.  He  has  given  in  hia 
Soubeni*  a  humorous  account  of  his  early  life. 
According  to  it,  he  was  of  very  humble  birth,  and 
was  set  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  hair-dresser,  which 
agreed  well  with  that  of  poet,  as  he  himself  says, 
because  both  are  a  kind  of  head-work.  His  poetry 
is  full  of  beauty  and  power ;  the  pathos  of  his  serious 
pieces,  and  the  wit  and  poignancy  of  his  comic 
productions,  are  unequalled,  and  both  have  been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  France,  and  even 
in  other  parts  of  Eurojie.  He  was  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1840.  J.'s  principal 
works  are  Me  eal  Mouri  (1825) ;  Lou  Chnlioari  (The 
Charivari,  1825),  a  comic  iioem  ;  L'Abuglo  de  CasUU 
Cuille  (The  Blind  Youth  of  Castcl-Cuille.  1836), 
translated  by  Longfellow ;  and  Lat  Papilloto*  <U 
Jasmin  (The  Curls  of  Jasmin),  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  in  1835,  and  the  second  in  1843. 

JA  SMINE,  or  JESSAMINE  {Jaeminum),  a  genua 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Jatminacem.  This 
order  is  allied  to  Oleacea,  and  contains  about  100 
species  of  shrubs,  some  of  them  climbing,  and  many 
of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  flowers.  They 
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ate  chiefly  natives,  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia, 
Many  belong  to  the  genus  J.,  which  has  its  calyx 
and  corolla  each  5  or  8-cleft,  two  stamens  attached 
to  and  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  a 
two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lolies  generally  alx>rtive. 
The  name  J.  is  from  the  Arabic  Yasmeeii.  The  Com- 
mon J.  (J.  officinale)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
but  now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  aud  as 
far  north  as  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  In  more 
northern  regions,  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  does  not  easily  endure  very  severe  winters.  It 
is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and 
very  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine,  for  strengthening  the 
nervous  system,  but  are  now  only  used  for  preparing 
Oil  of  Jasmine,  a  delicious  perfume.  The  commercial 
oil  of  jasmine,  however,  is  not  the  pure  essential  oil, 
but  merely  oil  of  ben  flavoured  with  it.  and  is  pre- 
pared by  placing  layers  of  the  flowers  alternately 
with  layers  of  cotton  soaked  in  oil  of  ben. — J.  gran- 
di/hrum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  has  flowers 
■till  more  fragrant,  from  which,  and  from  those  of 
J.  Sambae,  oil  of  jasmine  is  also  made.  The  flowers 
of  J.  Sambae  are  often  scattered  about  in  houses  and 
temples  in  the  East  Indies,  to  diffuse  their  fragrance. 
— Several  other  species,  some  with  erect,  and  some 
with  twining  stems,  are  not  uncommou  in  gardens 
and  green-houses.  Some  have  whit*!,  and  some  have 
yellow  flowers. — Oil  of  jasmine  cannot  be  obtained 
from  J.  flowers  by  distillation. 

JA'SON.   See  Aroonauts. 

JASPER  (Gr.  ia*pit),  a  mineral  generally  regarded 
•s  one  of  the  varieties  of  Quartz  (q.  v.),  aud  dis- 
tinguished by  its  opacity,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  clay 
or  other  substances  with  the  silica  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed.  There  are  many  kinds  of  J., 
some  of  them  of  one  colour,  as  brown,  red,  yellow, 
green,  white,  blue,  or  black,  and  some  variously 
striped,  spotted,  or  clouded  with  ditferent  colours. 
J.  is  a  very  abundant  mineral ;  it  is  found  in  veins 
and  embedded  masses  in  many  rocks,  sometimes 
appears  as  a  rock  of  which  whole  hills  are  formed, 
aud  is  very  common  in  the  shape  of  pebbles.  It  has 
been  prized  from  the  most  aucient  times  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish.  Many 
kinds  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  and  it  can  often  l>e 
obtained  in  pieces  of  large  size,  so  that  it  has  been 
much  used  not  only  for  rings,  seals,  and  other  small 
articles,  but  for  the  decoration  of  palaces.  One  of 
the  best  known  kinds  of  J.  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is 
therefore  called  EgyjAian  Jasper.  It  \a  generally 
yellow,  prettily  mixed  with  brown. — J.  with  very 
distinct  stripes  is  called  Ribbon  Jasper. — The  kind 
called  Porcelain  Jasper  is  rather  rare.  It  is  often 
full  of  minute  holes,  or  is  cracked  in  all  directions. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural  porcelain,  formed 
by  the  action  of  tire. 

JA'SSY,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  ono  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  KopoWz  Mountains,  near 
the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  Pruth.  It  is  irregularly  built  aud  dirty, 
and  in  its  crooked  streets  the  palatial  mansion  of 
the  liojar— the  Moldavian  noble— alternates  with 
huts  of  the  most  inferior  description.  It  contains 
about  90  ecclesiastical  edifices,  one  of  which  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  On  a  height  is  the  Prince's 
Court,  formerly  the  resilience  of  the  governor  of 
Moldavia.  The  streets  are  covered  with  dust  in 
summer  and  with  mud  in  winter,  on  which  account, 
conveyances  are  here  in  great  requisition,  and  every 
one  except  the  Jew  and  the  mendicant  employs  a 
droftky.  In  J.,  there  are  1300  private  carriages, 
6000  ,'lroskies,  and  12,000  horses.   The  manufactures 


of  the  town  arc  few ;  there  is,  however,  oonsiderah'.» 

trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  70,000,  of  when 
about  30,000  are  Jews. 

JASZBERE'JTY,  a  considerable  town  of  Hunguy, 
in  the  county  of  Jasygia  and  Rumania,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Zagyva,  42  miles  east  of  Pertk 
Pop.  18,000,  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  aai 
in  the  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  horses. 

JATAKA  (literally,  'relating  to  birth')  is  with 
the  Buddhists  the  name  of  a  work  or  a  series  of 
books  containing  an  account  of  550  previous  laitha 
of  Silky  a  Muni,  or  the  Buddha.  Several  tales  that 
pass  under  the  name  of  .Esop's  fables  are  to  be  iowd 
in  this  collection  of  legends. 

JATI'VA,  or  XATIVA,  San  Felto  dk,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  22  miles  wuth 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  climate  is  delicious, 
and  the  well -watered  plain  on  which  it  stands  u 
luxuriant  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  unimportaut    Pop  13,200. 

JAU'ER,  an  interesting  old  town  in  SBema, 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Neisse,  10  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Licgnitz.  The  town  is  famous  far  its 
sausages;  and  there  is  a  weekly  corn-market,  which 
has  been  regularly  held  since  1404,  and  is  the  most 
inqtortant  in  Silesia.  J.  was  formerly  a  very  prs- 
perous  town,  being  the  only  market  for  the  bnea- 
trade  of  Silesia ;  but  the  Thirty  Years'  War  di  l  mncb 
to  reduce  its  extent  and  prosperity.    Pop  7«>SU 

JAU'NDICE,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  tod 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  arising  from  the  presence  m' 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  is  a  symptom  of  various  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  rather  than  a  special  disease. 

With  this  colouring  of  the  skin  and  ejva  the 
following  symptoms  are  associated :  the  fsecea  are 
of  a  grayish  or  dirty-white  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  abseuce  of  bile,  and  the  urine  is  of  the  coloor  of 
saffron,  or  is  even  as  dark  as  porter,  in  consequent* 
of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
There  is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  au  extreme  itching  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  popular 
belief,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Lucretius — 

Lurida  prwterea  fiunt  quncunque  tucntur  arquau— 

that  to  a  jaundiced  eye  everything  appears  yellow. 
This,  however,  like  the  preceding,  U  only  an 
occasional  symptom. 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  jaundice  is  Rome 
obstruction  in  the  gall-ducts,  preventing  the  normd 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  This  ol«stnicti>a 
may  arise  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  1.  It  my 
be  caused  by  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the 
common  hepatic  duct.  See  Liver.  In  this  cut, 
the  jaundice  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  <1* 
appears  soon  after  the  gall-stone  has  passed  into 
the  intestine.  2.  Another  cause  of  jaundice  u  tb* 
obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  by  cancerous  duet* 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  by  tumours  in  the 
liver,  or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  duodenum, 
the  portion  of  small  intestine  into  which  the  comuu* 
hepatic  duct  opens.  In  these  cases,  the  obstruct** 
is  usually  permanent,  and  causes  a  persistence  of 
the  jaundice.  &  Obstruction  or  closure  of  the  pli- 
ducts  sometimes  occurs  in  the  inflammation  of  th« 
liver  that  is  brought  on  by  spirit-drinking,  aaJ 
sometimes  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  orijo- 
atins  iu  the  ducts  themselves,  which,  from  thea 
small  size,  may  be  readily  closed  up  by  inrianuiu- 
tory  swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane.  4  The 
jaundice  that  occasionally  arises  from  coustipabao, 
or  that  occurs  during  the  advanced  staae  <*' 
pregnancy,  is  probably  earned  by  jiressure  npaa  us 
common  hepatic  duct. 
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Bat  although  jaundice  is  frequently  canned  by 
some  of  these  mechanical  impediments  to  the  flow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine,  it  results  primarily  and 
solely  in  a  great  number  of  cases  from  the  secretion 
of  bile  being  suppressed  or  deficient.  The  secretion 
may  be  suppressed  so  as  to  cause  jaundice  by  a 
sudden  mental  shock  or  by  continued  anxiety. 
Various  jMnsons  in  the  blood  may  also  suspend 
the  secretion  of  bile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
jaundice.  It  may  be  produced  in  this  way  by  the 
salts  of  copper  and  of  mercury,  by  opium,  and  by 
the  jttison  of  serpents ;  and  it  often  occurs,  from  the 
poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  fevers, 
eqiecially  the  virulent  fevers  of  tropical  climates. 

The  prognosis  in  jaundice  is  generally  favourable, 
except  when  it  deftends  upon  structural  disease  of 
the  liver,  or  on  mental  shock  or  anxiety.  The 
treatment  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  reference  to 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  and  should  never  be  attenqited  without 
professional  advice. 

JA'VA,  'the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,' 
a  most  valuable  colonial  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  in  Iat  5°  52/— 8  46'  S.,  ami  long. 
105"  l(f—\W  35'  E.  It  is  washed  on  the  N.  by 
the  Sea  of  Java,  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait  of  Bali, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Strait  of  Sunda.  The  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  666  miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  56  to 
136  miles,  and  the  superficial  area  is  reckoned  at 
504J6O  square  miles.  The  island  is  hilly,  and  cut  in 
many  parts  by  deep  gorge*  and  rushing  streams. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  from  4000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  tit  their  summits  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Thirty-six  of  the  lofty  mountains 
are  volcanoes,  of  which  eleven  are  still  active. 

In  1857,  the  population  of  J.  and  Madura  (a.  v.) 
amounted  to  11,594,158,  having  more  than  doubled 
in  30  years.  The  census  gave  20.331  Euro]»eans, 
138,356  Chinese,  and  24,615  Arabians  ami  other 
Orientals.  The  native  Javanese  belong  to  the  great 
Malay  (q.  v.)  race,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans ; 
the  remainder  being  'heathen,'  whose  religion  is  a 
degraded  stqierstition.  In  moral  habits  and  civilis- 
ation, the  Javanese  are  superior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  and  Celebes.  There  are  29  Dutch 
Protestant,  and  10  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  all 
paid  by  the  government,  which  fixes  their  sphere  of 
labour,  and  strictly  prohibits  the  proselytising  of  the 
natives.  They  chiefly  lalxnir  among  the  Europeans, 
half  castes,  and  intermediate  races  at  the  ports, 
and  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  neither  mode 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion  nor  with 
European  education.  The  Javanese  are  much 
addicted  to  the  smoking  of  opium,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  island,  the  govern- 
ment importing  the  quantity  considered  necessary, 
and  granting  licences  tor  its  sale,  realisiug  therefrom 
an  average  annual  revenue  pf  £800,000  sterling. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  J.  has  lx?en  steadily 
advancing  in  prosperity.  Its  producing  power  is 
only  limited  by  the  amount  of  available  laljour,  and 
notwithstanding  the  energy  which  the  Dutch  have 
diiiplayed  in  increasing  the  breadth  of  cultivated 
land,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  still  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Rico  is  grown  extensively  for 
native  consumption  and  exportation;  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  tea,  toiiacco,  kc,  for  export  The  increase 
in  the  trade  of  J.  has  been  great  and  rapid.  In 
1848,  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
£2.666,765;  the  exports  to  £4,510,472.  In  I860, 
the  imports  had  risen  to  £5,894,020 ;  the  exports  to 
£8,878,800. 

The  countries  which  trade  most  extensively  with 
J.  are  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan.    In  the  trade  reports  for  I860,  Holland  is 


set  down  as  having  imported  into  J.  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  £1,864,740,  and  specie  to  the  value  of 
£1,511,854;  while  Great  Britain  sent  goods  to  the 
value  of  £991,155.  In  the  same  year,  the  export* 
from  J.  to  Holland  amounted  to  £6,403,553,  and 
those  to  Great  Britain  to  £58,135.  In  1861,  th« 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  J.  amounted  to 
£1.091.511,  but  in  1862  had  fallen  to  £777.400.  This 
great  difference  arises  from  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  products  of  the  island  being  the  property  of 
the  government,  and  being  managed,  stored,  shipj>ed 
(exclusively  in  Dutch  ships),  and  sold  in  Holland 
by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  whose  profits 
arise  from  the  commission  allowed  on  the  trans- 
actions. The  import  and  export  duties  are  very 
high,  but  are  much  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Netherlands  The  leading  articles  imported  into 
J.  are  cotton  ami  linen  goods,  wine  and  spirits, 
machinery,  provisions,  kc  ;  the  princiital  exports  are 
sugar,  ootfee,  indigo,  tea,  rice,  kc  In  1860,  sugar 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  £2,751,998;  coffee, 
£2,535,830;  indigo,  £293,363;  rice,  £562,185.  S«>me 
years,  the  exiiorts  of  these  articles  reach  a  consider- 
ably higher  figure. 

The  inland  is  divided  into  East,  West,  and  Middle 
Java,  containing  22  subdivisions,  called  Residencies, 
over  which  a  superior  European  official,  the  Resilient, 
exercises  general  control,  and  acts  as  judge,  collector, 
and  magistrate.  The  Resident  has  European  assist- 
ants, who  iterform  the  same  functions  iu  districts 
of  the  residency,  and  native  agency  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  government  service,  all  the 
chiefs  being  either  present  or  expectant  salaried 
servants  of  the  colonial  government,  actually  engaged, 
under  European  sujjerintendence,  in  ruling  the 
massies.  The  chief  native  official  of  a  district  is  the 
Regent,  selected  from  the  family  of  the  former  local 
prince,  and  retained  in  office  so  long  as  he  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  government. 

The  material  prosperity  of  J.  is  owing  iu  a  great 
measure  to  the  energy  with  which  the  Dutch 
government  has  extended  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  those  articles  which  form  its  staple 
exports.  By  an  elaborate  and  skilfully  worked  out 
system  of  culture,  introduced  in  1830,  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  the  staples  for  exportation  have 
advanced  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  native  chiefs,  the  Eurojiean  officials, 
and  the  government  all  share  in  the  profits,  and 
work  harmoniously  together  in  developing  the 
capabilities  of  the  land.  In  carrying  out  the 
extensive  mercantile  transactions  which  the  culture- 
system  involved,  the  government  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Com|»any,  and 
the  result  has  l>een  the  changing  a  burdensome 
colony  into  a  mine  of  wealth.  Between  1824  and 
1833,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income.  From 
that  time,  the  finances  of  J.  have  been  prosperous, 
and  the  colony  has  transmitted  to  the  Netherlands, 
since  1838,  a  sum  not  short  of  £30,(MK»,IKH)  sterling. 
In  thirty  years,  the  revenue  has  risen  from  an 
average  of  £2.500,000  sterling,  to  £9,500,000  in 
1857,  in  which  year  the  net  surplus  was  £3,500,000. 

Climate.— With  the  exception  of  some  marshy 
districts  on  the  north  coast,  the  climate  of  J.  is 
healthy  and  pleasant.  Ou  the  coasts,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  indicates  more  than  93*  F.  during 
the  dry,  and  84°  in  the  rainy  season.  The  average 
is  80*  at  noon,  and  70"  iu  the  evening.  The  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea-breezes,  which  constantly  blow 
across  the  island.  Daring  the  rainy  season,  which 
begins  in  Novemlier  and  continues  till  March,  the 
west  wind  prevails ;  in  the  dry  season,  it  blows  from 
the  north  and  east.  Along  the  high  lands  of  the 
interior  the  air  is  not  ouly  breezy,  but  sometimes 
cold,  the  thermometer  frequently  falling  to  45*; 
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and  as  the  entire  island  is  intersected  with  excellent 
roads,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  most  beautiful 
and  salubrious  districts.  Inland  of  Semerang,  at  an 
elevation  oi  4000  feet,  Europeans  enjoy  a  pleasant 
retreat  during  the  dry  season. 

History.— The  history  of  J.,  previous  to  the  14th 
c,  is  involved  in  fable  and  obscurity.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Javanese,  from  a  very  early 
period,  jmssessed  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, which  was  probably  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Brahmanical  teachers  from  Hindustan.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely  when  Hindu  civilisation 
ana  religion  were  introduced  into  J.,  though  it  must 
have  been  very  early  in  the  Christian  era.  Buddhism 
was  superadded  about  the  10th  c. ;  and  there  are 
many  old  Buddhist  temples  scattered  throughout 
the  island,  memorials  of  the  former  prevalence  of 
that  religion.  The  most  famous  is  that  called 
Boro  Buddor  (q.  v.).  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
c,  Mohammedanism  found  a  footing  in  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  and  iu  1475,  the  Hindu  empire  was  over- 
thrown, and  Mohammedanism  became  the  faith  of 
the  country;  yet  as  late  as  1511,  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  visited  J.,  they  found  a  Hindu  king  in 
Bantam.  In  1505,  the  Hutch  sent  out  an  exj>edi- 
tion  under  Houtman,  who,  on  arriving  at  Bantam, 
found  the  king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
offered  him  assistance,  obtaining  in  return  j>ermiB- 
■ion  to  build  a  factory.  In  1G77,  after  many  con- 
tests with  the  native  princes,  the  Dutch  obtained 
extensive  territories  and  important  trading  conces- 
sions. In  1811,  when  Holland  became  incoqwrated 
with  France,  the  British  took  jiossession  of  J.,  which, 
after  rive  years'  occupation,  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  A  long  and  bloody  war  ended  in  the  whole 
island  becoming  virtually  a  Dutch  province  in  1830. 
though  two  states  are  still  nominally  ruled  by 
native  princes.  Slavery  was  totally  abolished  in  the 
islaud  on  September  20,  1859,  bv  the  legislature  of 
Holland.— See  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  History  of 
Java  (2  vols.  London,  1817) ;  Crawford's  Eastern 
Archifitlago ;  Java,  or  How  to  Manage  a  Colony,  by 
J.  W.  B.  Money  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett) ;  and 
the  annual  official  Rejwrta  on  Java  and  Madura. 

JA'VELIN,  a  short  and  light  spear  used  for 
darting  against  an  enemy.  In  the  Roman  legion, 
the  first  and  second  lines  (the  nastati  and  the 
Principes)  were  both  armed  with  two  javelins  to 
each  man.  Each  javelin  (Lat.  pilum)  was  in  all 
about  6J  feet  in  length ;  the  shaft  44  feet  long,  of 
tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  remainder 

Eiven  to  the  barbed  pyramidal  hea<L  In  action,  the 
igionary  hurled  one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  the 
first  onset ;  the  second  he  retained  as  a  defence 
•gainst  cavalry.  The  Goths  aud  other  barbarians 
used  a  javelin. 

JAXA'RTES,  now  called  Sraf'N,  or  Sir-Daria 
(i.  e.,  Yellow  River),  a  river  of  Turkestan,  which 
rises  in  the  high  plateau  south  of  Lake  Issikul,  in 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  flows  in  a  westerly 
direction  through  the  valley  of  Khokan,  receiving 
in  its  course  numerous  accessions ;  after  passing 
Otrar,  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  largest  and 
most  northerly  retaining  the  name  Sir-Dana,  flows 
west -by-north,  separating  the  Russian  territory 
from  the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  and,  after  a  course 
of  1150  miles,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral;  the 
lesser  branch,  called  Kuvan-Daria,  flows  westward, 
supplying  some  small  lakes  in  the  line  of  its  old 
channel,  but  for  several  years  back  has  not  reached 
the  Sei  of  Aral,  though  sixty  years  ago  it  had  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Sir-Daria. 

JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  first  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 


December  12,  1745.    He  graduated  at  King**,  now 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1764,  and  m 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  He  took  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  in  the  American  Revolution, 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  Congress  in  1778,  and  minister  to  Spun 
in  1779.  He  was  very  influential  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was,  according  to  Lord  St 
Helens,  '  not  only  chiefly,  but  wholly  by  his  niraM 

iccessful  "conclusion.' 


that  it  was  brought  to  a  sue 
He  wrote  a  portion  of  the  Federalist.  His  services 
to  the  Federal  party  were  deemed  so  great,  that 
Washington  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  offices  in 
his  gift,  and  he  selected  that  of  chief -justice.  He 
resigned,  and  became  governor  of  New  York,  sad 
in  1794,  minister  to  England,  and  was  accused  by 
the  Democratic  ]>arty  of  having  sold  his  country  to 
England  against  France.  On  the  defeat  oi  the 
Federal  party,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  lived 
in  great  seclusion,  only  taking  part  in  religious, 
peace,  temperance,  and  anti-slavery  movements. 
He  died  at  Bedford,  New  York,  May  17,  1829. 

JAY  (Gam/lus),  a  genus  of  the  Crow  family 
(Corrida),  differing  from  magpies  chiefly  in  the 
rather  shorter  bill,  and  in  the  shorter  and  rounded, 
or  sometimes  almost  even  tail  They  are  inha- 
bitants of  forests  and  wooded  districts,  chiefly  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Euroiie,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  and  feed  more  on  fruits  and  Beeds  than 
crows  and  magpies  generally  do  ;  but  they  have 
the  omnivorous  character  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  often  rob  the  nests  of  other  birds,  whether 
containing  eggs  or  young. — The  Common  J.  (0. 
fjlantiarius)  is  a  well-known  native  of  England  and 
of  the  south  and  middle  of  Scotland,  although  l«s 
common  than  it  once  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  war  which  has  been  waged  against  it, 
both  by  gamekeepers  and  by  the  legislature  itself; 
an  English  statute  of  the  17th  year  of  George  IL 
*  grand  juries  to  off 


Common  Jay  {Garrulm  glandariui). 

for  the  head  of  each  jay,  on  account  of  alleged  injury 
done  to  young  trees.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  s 
jackdaw  ;  the  plumage  is  mostly  ash-gray,  finely 
tinged  with  red  or  purple,  the  quill -feather*  and 
tail  mostly  black,  a  l>eautiful  mottled  patch  on  each 
wing  rayed  with  bright  blue,  a  broad  moustache- 
like  stri{>e  of  black  extending  for  an  inch  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  on  each  side;  the 
head  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  erectile  feathers, 
each  of  which  has  a  streak  of  black  in  the  middle. 
Jays  are  most  frequently  seen  solitary  or  in  pairs. 
They  build  in  thick  trees  or  bushes,  and  their  nest 
is  a  basket-like  structure  of  amab  sticks,  lined 
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with  fine  roots  and  grasses ;  the  eggs,  five  or  six  in 
nnmher,  are  yellowisn-white,  minutely  and  thickly 
speckled  with  light  brown.  When  taken  young, 
toe  J.  is  very  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar 
and  amusing,  and  perhaps  excels  all  other  British 
birds  in  its  power  of  imitating  voices  and  sou  tula. 
—The  Blue  J.  (O.  crittatu*)  of  North  America,  a 
species  abundant  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada,  is  smaller  than  the  Common  J. ;  it  has  a 
similar  crest  or  tuft  on  the  head,  and  a  longer  and 
more  rounded  tail.  The  general  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  is  bright  purplish-blue ;  the  wings  and 
tail  white,  tarred  with  black  ;  the  neck  surrounded 
with  a  curved  black  collar.  It  is  more  gregarious 
than  the  Common  J.,  and  partially  migratory. — 
The  Canada  J.,  or  Carrion  Bird  {O.  Cauadensis), 
is  a  more  northern  American  species. — Other  very 
beautiful  s|>ecies  are  found  in  the  north-west  of 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
They  generally  resemble  the  Common  J.  in  their 
habits  and  manners. 

JAYADE*VA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu 
poet,  who,  according  to  some,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th,  according  to  others,  about  tb»  middle 
of  the  1 6th  c,  after  Christ.  His  most  renowned  work 
is  the  QUayoritula,  an  erotic  i>oem  in  honour  of 
Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  his  wife 
Radtil;  it  is  interpreted  both  in  a  literal  and 
mystical  sense. 

JEDBURGH,  an  old  town,  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jed,  14  miles  east-south-east  of 
Selkirk,  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh. 
The  most  interesting  architectural  feature  of  the 
town  U  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  abbey  of 
Austin  Canons,  founded  by  Kiug  David  I.  about 
1130.  Of  this  structure,  the  church  (230  feet  long) 
alone  remains.  The  abl»ey  was  rifled  and  burned 
in  1523  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  again  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544.  The  present  jail  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  castle  in  which  Malcolm  the 
Maiden 
and 
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flannels,  shawls,  plaids,  and  hosiery.    Pop.  (1861 
3423. 

Jedburgh  appears  in  record  as  early  as  the  9th 
century.  Between  the  years  829  and  854,  Ecgred, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  whose  diocese  then  extended 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  budt  two  towns  at 
Jedburgh.  One  of  these  is  now  represented  by 
the  hamlet  of  Old  Jedburgh ;  the  other  by  the  town 
of  Jedburgh,  which  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in 
the  reign  of  David  L  Situated  on  the  border, 
its  inhabitants  were  a  warlike  race,  whose  slogan, 
•Jeddart's  here!'  was  seldom  long  silent.  Their 
chief  weapon  was  the  'Jeddart  axe,' or  'Jeddart 
staff,*  a  stout  pole  about  four  feet  long  with  a  steel 
head. 

JE'DDAH.    See  Jiddah. 

JEEJKEBHOY,  Sir  Jamsetjee.  a  Parsee  mer- 
chant-prince and  philanthropist,  was  born  of  poor 
parents  at  Bombay,  15th  July  1783.  At  an  early 
period,  he  shewed  a  great  aptitude  for  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  in  consequence,  his  father-in-law, 
Framjee  Nusserwanjec,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
uim  into  partnership.  While  still  a  young  mau, 
he  visited  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia, 
beside*  Egypt.  Syria,  and  England.  After  he  had 
Become  chief  jiartner  in  his  father- in-law's  firm,  the 
wealth  of  which  rapidly  and  prodigiously  increased, 
1.  kept  his  eye  on  the  progress  of  political  events  in 
£uroj»e;  ami  when  peace  was  restored  there  after 
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ien  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II.,  revolutionary  party.    In  1773,  as  a  niernl. 

other  early  Scottish  kings  frequently  resided.  the  Assembly  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
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benefited  that,  from  1814  to  1819,  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  Europe  rose  from  £870.000  to 
£3,052,000 — in  which  increase,  we  are  informed, 
'the  house  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  and  his  father-in-law 
enormously  participated.'  By  the  year  1820,  when 
he  had  completed  his  20th  year  of  business,  he  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  merchant  in  the  East. 
He  now  began  to  exhibit,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  his 
liberality  of  spirit  and  love  of  his  fellow-creaturea. 
His  contribution  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jecjeebhoy 
Hospital  was  160,500  rupees  ;  his  endowment  of  the 
Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  440,000  rupees  ;  the 
Malum  Causeway,  bmlt  by  him,  cost  150,500  rupees  ; 
the  Dhurumsalla,  or  Poor  Asylum,  150,000  ruj>ees ; 
the  water- works  constructed  by  him  at  Poona  cost 
180,000  rupees  ;  and  the  endowment  of  the  Jam- 
setjee School  of  Industrial  Arts,  100,000  rupees. 
Altogether,  between  the  years  1822  and  1858.  Sir 
Jamsetjee  J.  spent '  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling  in  founding,  endowing,  or  sup|>ort- 
mg  undertakings  of  a  purely  benevolent  character.' 
Parsee  and  Christian,  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  his  splendid  and  magnanimous 
beneficence.  At  length  the  fame  of  his  munificence 
reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood— the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  that  dignity  had  been  bestowed  on 
an  Eastern.  Other  honours  followed ;  and  in  1857 
he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  died  15th  April  1859,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee 
Jecjeebhoy,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  his  father's  will,  took  his  father's  name. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  the  son  of  a  planter, 
and  was  born  at  Shad  well,  Albemarle  ('ounty, 
Virginia,  April  2,  1743.  He  studied  at  William 
and  Mary's  College.  Williamsburg;  and  after  leaving 
college,  was  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1760,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  joined  zealously  with 
the  revolutionary  party.    In  1773,  as  a  mernl>er  of 
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Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate,  where  lie  drew  up  the  celebrated  1  leclara- 
tion  of  Indejiendence.  During  the  war  in  defence 
of  this  Declaration,  he  was  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1784  was  sent  minister  to  France,  where  his 
manners,  accomplishments,  and  more  solid  qualities 
did  much  to  secure  to  America  the  powerful  alliance 
that  insured  her  success.  Returning  in  1789,  he 
was  appointed,  by  Washington,  Secretary  of  State, 
a  post  due  to  his  abilities,  his  influence,  and  his 
distinguished  services.  The  Federal  constitution 
had  l»een  adopted,  and  the  two  parties  which  soon 
divided  the  country  began  to  develop  themselves. 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Jay,  and  HamUton  were 
in  favour  of  a  strong  centralised  government :  J.  led 
the  party  in  favour  of  states'  rights,  and  a  Federal 
government  of  restricted  and  carefully  defined  jh>w  >rs. 
The  first  party  took  the  name  of  Federalists  ;  the 
Utter  were  first  called  Anti-Federals,  then  Rei  ul>- 
licans,  and  finally  adopted  the  title  first  given  them 
as  a  reproach,  of  Democrats,  When  Washington, 
retired,  after  eight  years  of  ottioe  as  president, 
and  a  new  election  took  place,  the  two  highest 
candidates,  as  leaders  of  the  opposing  (>arties,  were 
John  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Adams,  having  the 
largest  vote,  was  declared  president,  while  J.  having 
the  next  highest  number,  l>ecame  the  vice-president, 
1797.  The  strife  of  these  parties  culminated  in  1800, 
when  J.  and  Aaron  Burr  were  elected  president 
and  vice-president,  against  John  Adams,  the  Federal 
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reduced  the  fuvernment  to  a  republican  simplicity,  th« 
made  few  rem  jvala,  and  resolutely  refused  to  appoint  for 
any  of  his  own  relatives  to  office,  saying  that  he 
'  could  find  letter  men  for  every  place  than  his 
oat  connection*.'  The  most  important  act  of  his 
adm«  dstration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  retired  to  his 
resulcnce  at  Montionllo  ;  hut  he  did  not  retire  to  a 
repose  of  idleness  ;  he  kept  up  an  immense  corres- 
pondence, dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion 
to  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  founded 
the  univei.uty  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  the  rector.  Though  Inirn  and  educated  in 
the  lirst  rank  of  colonial  life,  he  was  a  democrat 
in  theory  and  practice  ;  he  held  that  '  the  world 
is  governed  too  much,'  and  that  '  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  least.'  Though  a  large  slave- 
holder, he  laboured  for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  slavery  in  the  territory  beyond  the 
Ohio  River,  and  advocated  emancijiation  in  Virginia. 
His  writings  consist  mostly  of  state  pajiers  and 
letters.  His  only  literary  work  was  his  Xole*  on 
Virginia,  published  in  1782.  He  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  and  has  numerous  descendants.  His 
death  was  very  remarkable  ;  it  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July  IS 26,  while  the  nation  was  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anuivereary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  written.  On  the  same  day, 
and  almost  at  the  same  hour,  John  Adams,  the 
second  president,  who  had  signed  with  him  the 
Declaration,  died  in  New  England. 

JE  FFERSON  CITY,  capital  of  Missouri,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri   River,   125  miles   from  St  Louis,  with 
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which  it  is  connected  both  by  the  river  and  the 
Pacific  Railway.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
hunters,  and  overland  emigrants  to  California  and 
Utah.  The  city  has  a  state-house,  governor's  resi- 
dence, state  penitentiary,  &.<:.    Pop.  in  1860,  2500. 

JEFFREY, Francis,  Lord,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
critic  and  lawyer,  was  l»orn  in  Edinburgh,  23d 
Ooto'w»r  1773;  studied  classics,  logic,  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  law  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1794,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this,  ho  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society  (in  connection 
with  the  nniversity).  J.  soon  liecame  prominent 
among  the  members  by  the  keenness  and  liveliness 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  olegance  of  his  literary 
taste,  but  his  progress  at  the  bar  was  slow,  partly 
on  account  of  the  antipathy  which  then  existed 
to  literary  lawyers,  and  partly  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  Meauwlulc  he  and  several  other 
young  men  then  residing  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious 
of  finding  a  wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the 
discussions  in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice 
of  the  bar  afforded,  conceived  the  idea  of  storting 
•  critical  journal.  The  first  proposer  of  the  scheme 
was  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (q.  v.),  of 
which  J.  became  editor,  an  office  he  retained  till 
1S29.  His  own  contributions  were  generally  tho 
most  brilliant  and  attractive  that  ap|ieaml  in  its 
columns.  On  ethics,  politics,  and  mauy  of  the  ques- 
tions affecting  the  social  wellbeing  of  man.  he  has 
written  with  much  clearness,  penetration,  and  force ; 
but  the  thing  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
the  highest  value  was  his  Tr«atim  on  Beauty  (see 
JEkth  ktics),  a  charming  melange  of  criticism,  des- 
cription, and  sentiment,  but  of  doubtful  philosophic 
worth.  After  some  years,  J.'s  practice  at  the  bar  ', 
began  to  increase  ;  in  jury  trials,  he  shone  to  great  f 
advantage,  and  particularly  in  the  trials  for  sedition  | 
between  1817  and  1822.  In  1830,  he  became  Lord  f 
Advocate  for  Scotland ;  and  after  the  passing  of  i 


form  Bill,  he  was  returned  to  parlkrm-nt 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  1834,  when  he  gladly  exchanged  the 
turmoil  of  party  politics  for  the  duties  of  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Sessiou.  During  the  latter  yean  uf  hi* 
life,  J.  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  January  26,  1850.  A 
selection  of  his  Essays,  iu  4  vols.,  appeared  in  l&H 
A  biography  of  J.,  by  his  friend,  Henry,  Lird 
Cock  burn  (q.  v.),  a  brother-judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  nubli&hed  in  2  vols.  (Edin.  1852). 

JEHO'VAH  (Heb.  Yeltovah ;  more  correctly, 
Yahm,  Yafutreh,  or  YaAdpdA ;  in  poetry,  1'dA; 
generally  l>eheved  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  kayo, 
'  to  be,'  though  scholars  are  far  from  unanimous  is 
regard  to  its  etymology)  is  one  of  the  names  of  God 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament  Its  meaning-it 
the  root  be  haya — is, '  He  that  is,'  '  the  Being ;'  or, 
since  the  word  contains  all  the  forms  of  the  put, 
prcseut,  and  future  tenses,  *  the  eternal  One.'  It  it 
generally  employed  to  express  a  different  concep. 
tion  of  the  Deity  from  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  word  h'tohim  (rj.  v.).  The  latter  appears  to  be 
the  older  term,  in  use  lnsfore  the  Hebrews  h*i 
attained  a  national  existence,  while  Jehovah  exclu- 
sively seems  to  denote  the  national  God,  supreme 
over  all  other  deities,  and  who,  under  this  name, 
had,  according  to  Exodus  vi  3,  not  *  made  himself 
known '  to  the  patriarchs  l>efore  the  time  of  Mote*. 
That  J.  is  specifically  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  if 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  deities  Dtver 
receive  this  name ;  they  are  always  sjioken  of  u 
Elohim.  Moreover,  the  altars,  the  sacritic**,  tits 
festivals,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  priesth-'od, 
antl  the  prophets,  all  belong  emphatically  to  Jehovih. 
Gideon  shouts,  1  The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon,'  as  a  Roman  warrior  would  have  invi-k^ed 
the  aid  of  Jupiter.  In  one  sense,  the  term  J.  is 
less  broad  and  universal  in  its  application  Uua 
Elohim,  who,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  apj.e»n 
as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is  G<*1 
over  all,  irrespective  of  nations ;  but  in  another 
sense,  it  clearly  indicates  an  advance  in  rvligK'U* 
I  conception.  While  ElMm  is  introduced  more  m 
an  Almighty  Creative  Power  than  a  'Being,'  i. 
is  God  in  full  personal  relation  to  man— He  »|*iki 
to  his  creatures,  makes  covenants  with  them, 
becomes  their  lawgiver,  and  desires  their  hoaia.v 
and  worship.  The  Hebrew  writers  even  run  the1? 
representations  of  the  Divine  personality  into  wbat 
seem  to  us  the  extremest  forms  of  anthropomorphism. 
—Deep  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  the  Divin* 
name  has  led  the  Jewish  church  to  the  substitute 
of  Adonai  {Lord)  in  the  pronunciation  of  J.,  thf 
latter  being  vowelled  by  the  Masoreths  like  th» 
former. 

A  very  nice  and  difficult  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  authorship  and  unity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
lias  long  been  carried  on  among  scholars  in  coo- 
nection  with  these  two  names.  See  C.enksis  and 
Pentateuch. 

JELALABA'D,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  rtandi 
ear  the  Cabnl.  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  separated 


near 

from  Peshawur  by  the  famous  Khybcr  Pas*.  It 
thus  occupies  a  commanding  jiosition  on  the  grind 
route  between  India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop  shout 
.'jixill.  The  place  acquired  an  historical  int*r*st 
during  the  Afghan  wars,  having  been  heroically 
held  by  Sir  Rohert  Sale  (1841 -18121,  notwitb- 
standing  the  fatal  disasters  of  the  first  exj^htina, 
till  it  was  relieved  by  the  triumphant  advance  of 
tho  second.     See  AFGHANISTAN. 

JELATOM,  JELATI'XA.or  EL  ATM  A, » tows 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tainl»ov,  is  siU  ttcd 
15b  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name,  ui  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Oka.  Woollen  cloths,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur  are  here  manufactured.    Pop.  6G00. 

JELE'TZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  is  situated  110  mdes  east-south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  Sosna.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron-mines,  and  the  town  has  become 
famous  for  its  wheaten  flour,  which  is  exported 
throughout  the  whole  of  Russia.    Pop.  22,090. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  Joseph,  Baroit, 
a  distinguished  Austrian  general,  and  Ban  of  Croatia, 
was  burn  at  Peterwanlein  in  1801.  His  father, 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  attained  some 
celebrity  in  the  Turkish  wars,  and  in  those  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  present  baron  was 
early  employed  in  military  service  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  skill.  He  succeeded  also  in  winning  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  Croatians,  so  that  in 
1848  the  court  of  Vienna  was  glad  to  appoint  him 
Ban  of  Croatia,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Slavonian  Croatians  against  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  and  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  He  has  not 
only  displayed  talents  for  government  and  military 
command,  but  also  for  poetry.  A  collection  of  his 
poems  was  published  at  V ienna  in  1850. 

J E' L U M.    See  Jukldm. 

JE.MA'PPES,  a  village  (pop.  about  5000)  not  far 
from  Mons,  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Hainault, 
which  has  acquired  an  historic  celebrity  from  the 
victory  won  here  by  the  French  republicans,  40,000 
strong,  under  Dnmouriez,  on  6th  November  1792, 
over  the  Austrians,  who  were  in  nearly  equal  force. 
By  this  victory,  the  way  into  Belgium  was  opened 
to  the  French,  and  the  spirits  of  the  army  and 
of  the  jieople  greatly  elevated  by  the  first  great 
victory  of  their  raw  levies  over  the  disciplined  and 
experienced  Austrian  troops. 

JF/NA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-  Eisenach,  and  formerly  tho  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-.Iena,  is  most  beautifully  situated  in 
a  romantic  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  I  centra 
with  the  Saale.  Pop.  6500.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
chiefly  from  its  university,  but  also  from  the  great 
battle  fought  here  between  the  French  and  the 
Prussians.— The  University  of  Jrnn  was  founded 
about  the  year  1547  by  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  who  intended  it  to  supply  the 
place  of  Wittenberg  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  soon  acquired  a  hiirh  repu- 
tation. The  imperial  authorisation  was  obtained, 
after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  in  1558.  It  is  the 
university  of  all  the  Saxon  states,  and  is  supported 
by  contributions  from  them  all  Its  revenues 
amount  to  40,000  thalers  (£5793  sterling).  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  university  was  that 
of  Duke  Karl  August,  a  zealous  patron  of  art  and 
science,  1787—1806  a.d.  To  have  obtained  aca- 
demic honours  in  J.  is  no  small  recommendation 
to  employment  in  other  German  universities,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  other 
universities  have  been  students  of  this.  Some  of 
its  professors  were  among  the  first  and  most 
successful  sup|>orterB  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
Fichte  founded  a  new  school  of  philosophy  here 
in  1794,  and  the  names  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are 
also  connected  with  Jena.  The  brothers  Schlegel, 
Vom,  Fries,  Krause,  and  Oken,  have  added  to  its 
celebrity  in  literature  and  science.  The  faculty 
it  medicine,  as  well  as  those  of  theology  and  law, 
has  reckoned  mauy  distinguished  names.  The  most 
eminent  theologians,  however,  have  been  of  the 
most  extreme  rationalistic  school ;  the  name  of 
Paul  us  stay  be  mentioned  as  a  sufficient  example. 


In  1855,  the  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
was  67;  of  students,  380;  and  there  are  about  24 
ordinary  professors. 

The  great  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  in  the  ueiah 
bourhood  of  the  towu  on  14th  October  1606.  Tl» 
Prussian  army,  numbering  about  70,000  men,  was 
under  the  command  of  the  aged  Duke  oi  Bruns- 
wick;  while  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon, 
amounted  to  90,000.  The  former  were  completely 
defeated.  On  the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Davoust  won  tho  battle  of  Aueretiidt,  with  30,000 
French  defeating  6<>,000  Prussians,  and  these  two 
battles  decided  for  a  number  of  years  the  fate  of 
the  Prussian  kin^ilom  and  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  on  that  eventful  clay  and 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  preceding  days  amounted 
to  50,000  kdled.  wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Saxons,  their  allies.  The 
French  gave  out  their  loss  to  be  7000,  including 
270  officers. 

JENNER,  Edward,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina* 
tion,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  rector 
of  Rocknampton.  His  scholastic  education  being 
finished,  he  was  removed  to  Sodbury,  near  Bristol, 
in  order  to  l>e  instructed  in  the  elements  of  surgery 
and  pharmacy  by  Mr  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon 
there ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  with  this 

Sentlemau,  he  went  to  London,  in  the  21st  year  of 
is  age,  to  prosecute  his  professional  studies  under 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter  (q.  v.),  in  whose  family  he  resided  for  two 
years.  Under  Hunter's  superintendence,  he  became 
an  expert  anatomist,  a  sound  pathologist,  a  careful 
experimenter,  aud  a  good  naturalist.  The  influence 
of  the  master  exerted  a  lasting  effect  on  the  pupil ; 
and  Hunter's  lettere,  which  JT  carefully  preserved, 
evince  the  affectionate  feeling  aud  community  of 
tastes  which  subsisted  between  them.  On  leaving 
London,  J.  settled  at  Berkeley,  where  his  sound 
professional  knowledge  and  kindly  dis|K>sition  soon 
acquired  for  him  a  large  amount  of  practice.  In 
1788,  his  well-known  memoir,  On  tlie  Natural 
Hi-stun/  of  the  Cuckoo,  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  containing  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations begun  at  the  request  of  Hunter.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  fatigues  of  general  practice 
having  become  irksome  to  him,  tie  resolved  to 
confiue  himself  to  medicine,  and  with  that  view  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  tho  university  oi 
St  Andrews. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination,  by  which  the  name  of  J.  has  become 
immortalised,  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged  series 
of  observations  and  experiments.  His  attention, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  youth,  was  forcibly  attracted 
to  the  nature  of  cow-pox  in  the  following  manner. 
He  was  pursuing  his  professional  education  in  the 
house  of  his  master  at  Sodbury,  when  a  young 
country-woman  came  to  seek  advice.  The  subject 
of  small-pox  being  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
observed :  '  I  cannot  take  that  disease,  for  I  have 
had  cow-pox.'  This  was  before  the  year  1770.  It 
was  not  till  1775  that,  after  his  return  to  Glouces- 
tershire, he  had  an  opjwrtunity  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  the  traditions  respecting  cow-pox ;  and 
it  was  five  years  later  before  he  began  clearly  to 
see  his  way  to  the  great  discovery  that  was  in  store 
for  him.  In  the  mouth  of  May  1780,  while  riding 
with  his  friend  Edward  Gardner,  on  the  road 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  '  he  went  over  tho 
natural  history  of  cow-pox;  stated  his  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  affection  from  the  heel  of  the 
horse  [when  suffering  from  the  grease] ;  specified  the 
dilTereiit  sorts  ot  disease  which  attacked  the  milkers 
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when  they  handled  infected  cows  ;  dwelt  upon  that 
variety  wliich  afforded  protection  against  small-pox  ; 
and  with  deep  and  anxious  emotion,  mentioned  his 
hope  of  being  able  to  propagate  that  variety  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  till  he  had  disseminated 
the  practice  all  over  the  globe,  to  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  small-pox.' — Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  p.  128. 
Many  investigations  regarding  the  different  varieties 
of  cow-pox,  &c,  delayed  the  actual  discovery  for 
oo  less  than  16  years,  when  at  length  the  crowning 
ex]ieriment  on  James  Phipps  (see  Inoculation) 
was  made  on  the  14th  of  May  1796,  and  J.'s  task 
was  virtually  accomplished.  This  experiment  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  1798 
he  published  his  first  memoir,  entitled  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cause*  and  Effects  of  the  Variolce  Vaccina, 
Although  the  evidence  accumulated  by  J.  seemed 
conclusive,  yet  the  practice  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion until  a  year  had  passed,  when  upwards  of  70  of 
the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London 
signed  a  declaration  of  their  entire  confidence  in  it 
His  discovery  was  soon  promulgated  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  Honours  were  conferred  u]K>n  him 
by  foreigu  courts,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member" of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Euro|>e. 
Parliament  voted  him,  in  1802,  a  grant  of  £10,000, 
and  in  1807,  a  second  grant  of  £20,000  ;  and  during 
the  last  few  years,  a  public  statue  in  his  honour  has 
been  erected  in  the  metropolis.  His  latter  days 
were  passed  chiefly  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham, 
and  were  occupied  in  the  dissemination  and  elucida- 
tion of  his  great  discovery.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Berkeley  in  February  1823. 

JERA  SH.    See  Gkrasa. 

JE'RBA   See  Germ. 

JERBOA  (Dipus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  the  family  Muridai,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  hind-legs,  and  kangaroo-like  power  of 
jumping.  The  fore-legs  are  very  small,  hence  the 
ancient  Greek  name  dipoun  (two-footed).  The  tail  is 
long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair,  and  tufted 
at  the  end.  The  jerboas  are  inhabitants  of  sandy 
deserts  and  wide  grassy  plains  in  Asia  and  the  east 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  are  burrow- 
ing animals,  nocturnal,  very  destructive  to  grain  and 


Jerboa  [Dipxit  AVgyptius). 


other  crops,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter  use. 
They  take  prodigious  leaps  when  alarmed;  the 
fore- feet  are  then  not  used  at  all,  but  by  means  of 
the  hind-feet  and  the  tail,  they  leap,  although 
they  are  small  animals,  several  yards.  Their  flesh 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  rabbit— Closely 
allied  to  the  jerboas  are  the  GerbiU  (GerbJlu«), 
small  quadrupeds,  also  distinguished  by  great  length 


of  hind-legs  and  power  of  leaping,  inhabitants  o* 
the  warm  and  sandy  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

JEREMl'AH  (Heb.  Yirmiyahu),  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anatboth, 
a  place  alxmt  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  He 
prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiab  (630-590 
B.  c),  and  even  later.  His  character  and  fortunes 
are  clearly  discernible  in  his  writings.  To  him, 
a  man  of  an  emphatically  spiritual,  truthful,  self- 
sacrificing  nature,  it  was  given  to  predict  in  the 
midst  of  the,  both  politic-ally  and  religiously,  rotlei 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  successive 
weak  kings,  its  speedy  destruction.  Fearless 
yet  hopeless,  he  delivers  his  mournful  messages 
from  year  to  year,  and  battles  with  deapauing 
heroism  against  the  inevitable.  His  life  thus  tacame 
one  lone  martyrdom.  We  read  of  his  enduring 
'reproach  and  derision  daily'  (xx.  8);  his  townsmen 
of  Anathoth  threatened  to  slay  him,  if  he  did  not 
stop  prophesying  woe  (xL  21) ;  his  own  brethren, 
the  house  of  his  father, '  dealt  treacherously' with 
him  (xii.  6} ;  so  that  his  spirit  at  times  failed  him. 
There  were  two  ]>olitical  parties  in  Judah  at  this 
time— in  favour  of  a  Chakbvan  and  an  tuyptian 
alliance  respectively.  Like  the  earlier  patriot* 
prophets,  J.  repudiated  both  at  first  The  course  of 
events,  however,  had  necessitated  a  coini>n>uiije, 
and  the  religious  turty — gradually  decreasing  in 
numbers  and  influence  -  had  declared  against  Egypt, 
and  in  favour  of  Chaldaea.  King  Josiah.  who 
belonged  to  it,  perished  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  (609  B.  a).  After  this,  tilings  grew 
worse.  The  Egyptian  party  became  predominant, 
and  J.  was  now  forced  to  take  a  side,  and  become  a 
partisan  as  well  as  a  prophet  He  speaks  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  God's  servant  and  prophesies 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  A  cry  arose  from 
the  priesthood  and  the  prophets  for  his  life,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty  (xxvi.).  At  last  came  the 
judgment  The  best  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  into  captivity;  and  J.  urged  his  country- 
men to  wait  for  the  period  of  deliverance  with 
religious  fortitude  and  patience.  A  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  drove  the  Chaltkvans  oat 
of  Judah,  and  J.  was  again  exposed  to  perse- 
cution, thrown  into  a  pit  to  die,  and  only  rescued 
by  the  kindness  of  an  Egyptian  eunuch.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  rendered 
the  prophet's  position  more  tolerable.  J.  had  always 
preached  submission  to  the  Chaldaxins.  He  was 
even  patronised  by  the  conqueror,  and  offered  a 
home  at  Babylon,  but  he  preferred  to  reside  among 
the  wretched  remnant  of  the  people  left  iu  Judah 
(xL).  Intestine  strifes,  however,  soon  drove  some  w 
take  refuge  in  Egypt  J.  was  carried  off  along  with 
the  exiles,  and  here  he  is  believed  to  have  died, 
and  his  grave  was  long  shewn  at  Cairo.  According 
to  others,  however,  he  came  back  to  Juda*a.  The 
writings  of  this  prophet  dictated  by  him  to  Barc:b, 
have  been  arranged  with  little  regard  to  order,  and 
the  text  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  notwith- 
standing that  J.  himself  undertook  two  distinct 
redactions.  They  exhibit  great  tenderness  and 
elegiac  beauty  of  sentiment  out  lack  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  Isaiah.  He  often  borrows  largely  from 
his  poetic  predecessors.  Several  of  the  Psalmi 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  especially  by  modern 
critics.  Hitzig  numbers  34,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  comi>osition  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Lamentations  are  properly  ascribed 
to  him,  while  the  apocryphal  work  of  bis.  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  (Matth.  27),  deserves  li'  tie  notice. 
Among  commentators  may  l»e  mentione  d  Origeft, 
Jerome,  Theodore  t,  Oecolampadius,  Sanctiua  Yen«aA> 
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Michaelis,  Umbreit,  Henderson,  Dahler,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  and  Bunsen. 

JE'RICHO,  once  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  cities 
of  Palestine,  two  hours'  journey  westward  from  the 
Jordan,  and  six  hours  north-east  from  Jerusalem. 
Westward  from  J.  lies  a  waste  tract  of  limestone 
mountains,  rising  in  stages ;  but  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  well  watered  and  fruitful,  yielding  dates, 
raisins,  balsam,  and  honey,  yet  a  favourite  abode 
also,  in  early  times,  of  poisonous  snakes.  The 
capture  of  J.  by  tho  Israelites  on  their  first  entry 
into  Canaan,  its  destruction,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  bj  Ricl  the  Bethelite  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
about  918  B.C.,  are  found  recorded  in  Josh.  vi. ; 
1  Kings  xv  i.  34.  It  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  4, 
&c).  Herod  the  Great  resided  in  J.,  and  beautified 
it.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  aud 
again  rebuilt  under  Hadrian.  In  the  tune  of  the 
Crusades,  it  wu  repeatedly  captured,  aud  at  last 
completely  destroyed.  At  the  present  day,  its  place 
is  occupied* by  a  miserable  village  called.  Richa,  or 
Ericha,  with  scarcely  200  inhabitants. 


JERKED-BEEF,  beef  preserved  by  drying  in 
the  sun.  It  is  properly  called  charqui,  and,  like  its 
name,  is  of  Chilian  origin,  although  now  made  in 
large  quantities  in  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
other  places  in  South  America,  where  the  vast 
droves  of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  available  for  the 
purpose.  The  beasts  are  slaughtered  when  in  good 
condition,  and  the  fleshy  parts  are  dexterously 
pared  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  succes- 
sion of  skins  being  taken  from  the  same  animal. 
These  sheets  of  flesh,  which  are  rarely  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness,  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  dry 
before  decomposition  commences,  and  in  that  state 
can  be  kept  almost  any  length  of  time.  Sometimes 
the  charqui  is  dipped  into  brine,  or  rubbed  with 
■alt,  before  being  dried.  It  is  largely  imported  to 
Cuba,  where  it  is  called  ttuajo,  for  feeding  the  slaves. 
The  manufacture  of  charqui,  or  jorked-l>eef,  has 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  in  1862,  ship- 
ments of  it  were  made  from  Victoria  to  the  mother- 
country,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known. 

As  it  coutains  all  the 
nutritive  matter  of 
animal  food,  and  only 
wants  proper  cooking 
to  make  it  palatable,  it 
may  become  an  import- 
ant article  of  consump- 
tion. The  price  is  about 
three-halfpence  or  two- 
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JERKIN-HEAD,  a 
form  of  roofing  which 
is  half-gable,  half-hip. 
The  gable  generally  goes 
as  high  as  the  ties  of 
tho  couples,  above  which  the  roof  is  hipped  oft 

JEROME,  St  (Epsebius  Hieronymus  Sornito- 
N1T78),  was  born  at  Stridon,  a  towu  whose  site  is  now 
unknown,  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
at  some  jieriod  between  331  and  345— probably 
nearer  to  the  latter  year.  His  parents  were  both 
Christians.  His  early  education  was  superintended 
by  his  father,  after  which  he  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under  .-Kim*  Donatus 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  rite  of 
baptism.  After  a  residence  in  Gaul,  he  seems  to 
have  revisited  Rome ;  but  in  tho  year  370,  he  had 
settled  in  Aquileia  with  his  friend  Rufinus.  For 
gome  unknown  reason,  he  suddenly  went  hence  to 
the  East;  and  after  a  dangerous  illness  at  Antioch, 
which  appears  to  have  still  further  added  to  the 
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religious  fervour  of  his  disposition,  he  retired,  it. 
374,  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  penitential  exercises  and  in  study,  especially 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  379,  he  was  ordaineo 
a  priest  at  Antioch,  after  which  he  spent  three  years 
in  Constantinople  in  close  intimacy  with  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus ;  and  in  382  he  came  on  a  mission 
connected  with  the  Meletian  schism  at  Antioch  (see 
Meletics)  to  Rome,  where  he  resided,  until  385,  as 
secretary  of  the  pope  Damasus,  and  where,  although 
already  engaged  in  his  great  work  of  the  revision 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  he  attained 
to  great  popularity  and  influence  by  his  sanctity, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  Many  pious  persons  placed 
themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  were  the  Lady  Paula,  and 
her  daughter  Eustochium.  These  ladies  followed 
him  to  tne  Holy  Land,  whither  he  returned  in  384. 
He  permanently  fixed  his  residence  at  Bethlehem 
in  386,  the  Lady  Paula  having  founded  four  convents, 
three  for  nuns,  and  one  for  monks,  the  latter  of 
which  was  governed  by  J.  himself.  It  was  in  this 
retreat  that  J.  pursued  or  completed  the  great 
literary  labours  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  from  these 
solitudes,  all  peaceful  as  they  might  seem,  that  he 
sent  forth  the  fiery  and  vehement  invectives  which 
marked  not  only  his  controversy  with  the  heretics 
Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  but 
even  with  his  ancient  ally,  Rutin  us  (q.  v.),  and, 
although  in  a  minor  degree,  with  St  Augustine. 
His  conflict  with  the  Pelagians  rendering  even  his 
life  insecure  at  Bethlehem,  he  was  compiled  to  go 
into  concealment  for  above  two  years;  and  soon 
after  his  return  to  Bethlehem  in  418,  he  was  seized 
with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  September  30,  420.  His  original  works,  con- 
sisting of  letters,  treatises,  polemical  and  ascetical, 
commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  his  version 
and  revision  of  former  versions  of  the  Bible,  were 
first  published  by  Erasmus,  9  vols,  folio  (Basel, 
1516),  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
best  editions  arc  that  of  the  Benedictines,  5  vols, 
folio  (Paris,  1693—1706),  and,  still  more,  that  of 
Vallarsi,  11  vols.  (Verona,  1734 — 1742).  St  J.  is 
uuiversally  regarded  as  the  most  learned  and 
eloquent  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  are  especially  valuable  for  the  learning 
which  they  display ;  but  his  opinions  are  often 
exaggerated  and  fanciful,  and  through  his  contro- 
versial writings  there  runs  a  strain  of  violent  invec- 
tive, which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  tone  of 
his  contemporary  St  Augustine.    See  Vuloatb. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  the  companion  of 
John  Huss,  whom  he  surpassed  in  learning  and 
eloquence,  though  he  was  inferior  in  judgment  and 
moderation,  was  born  at  Prague  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  century.  After  attending  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Paris, 
Cologne,  Oxford,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1399  took 
out  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Theology.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great, 
that  his  advice  was  taken  by  Ladisku  II.,  king  of 
Poland,  with  respect  to  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cracow  in  1410;  and  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary,  invited  him  to  preach  before  him  at  Buda. 
He  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest 
carried  on  by  his  friend  Huss  against  the  abuses 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy. 
His  zeal,  however,  carried  him  too  far ;  he  publicly 
trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet,  committed  to 
prison  the  monks  who  did  not  share  his  (minions, 
and  even  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Moldau.  When  Huss  was  arrested  at  Constance, 
J.  hastened  to  defend  him ;  but  receiving  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  a  letter  in  which  he  had  demanded 

a  safe-conduct  from  the  council,  he  set  out  on 
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his  return  to  Prague,  when  he  was  arrested  at 
Hirmhan,  in  April  1415,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Sulzbach,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Constance, 
Here  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  placed  on 
tru.l.  After  si>me  months'  imprisonment,  he  recanted 
his  opinions,  but  subsequently  abjured  his  recan- 
tation with  horror,  and  went  to  the  stake  with 
great  firmness.  He  was  burned  alive,  30th  May 
1416.  J.'b  life  has  been  written  by  Heller  (Tubingen, 
1835)  aud  by  Becker  (Nordlingen,  1858). 

JERKOLD,  Docolas,  dramatist,  journalist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Ixmdon  on  the 
3d  January  1803.  His  early  efforts  in  literature 
were  directed  to  the  theatre,  and  some  of  his  pieces 
—  Black-eyed  Susan  (1829),  for  instance  -  still  hold 
possession  of  the  stage.  At  a  later  period,  he  pro- 
duced several  five-act  comedies,  the  l*st  known  of 
which  are  Time  Works  Wonder*,  and  The  Bubble* 
of  a  Day.  J.'s  reputation  stands  more  securely 
on  his  novel*,  sketches,  and  essays  than  on  las 
dramatic  works.  His  Men  of  Character  was  origin- 
ally published  in  Blackwood.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  Punch  (1841),  and  contributed  to  that  periodical 
A  Story  of  a  Feather,  Punch'*  Letter*  to  hi*  Son,  and 
the  world- famous  Caudle  Lecture*.  Later  appeared 
The  Chronicle*  of  Clovernook,  the  kindliest  and  most 
delightful  of  all  his  books,  aud  St  (Jile*  and  St 
Jam**,  his  most  elaborate  novel.  For  several  years 
before  his  death,  he  edited  LloytCs  Weekly  Newtjta/mr. 
He  died  from  disease  of  the  heart  at  Kilburn  Priory, 
at  the  age  of  55. 

J.  was  a  brilliant  rather  than  a  great  man  of 
'etters.  His  plays  are  sparkling,  but  they  want 
body  and  substauce,  and  uninteresting  matter  had 
never  perhaps  so  epigrammatic  a  setting  as  in  his 
novels  and  tales.  His  reputation  as  a  social  wit 
stauds  higher  than  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  He 
was  greater  in  society  than  in  his  closet  Like  a 
flint,  every  Btroke  brought  fire  from  bim.  See  Life 
and  Be  nut  in*  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  DougUi* 
JerrohT*  Wit  and  Humour;  both  by  his  son, 
William  Blanchard  Jerrold  (Lond.  1858). 

JE'RSEY— THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  J. 
is  the  chief  of  the  group  called  the  Channel  Islands 
(q.  v.).  The  other  inhabited  islands  of  this  group 
are  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  and  Jethou, 
and  there  are  numerous  uninhabited  islets  and 
rocks.  The  coast  is  very  dangerous,  but  likebt- houses 
are  placed  on  most  of  the  island  headlands,  and  on 
the  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Casqueta,  west  of 
Alderney,  a  triple  light  is  exhibited.  The  Chaussey 
Islands  belong  to  France.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  principal 
islands: 
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Phmcal  Geography— Description.— J.,  which  lies 
17  miles  south-west  of  Guernsey,  and  16  miles  from 
the  coast  of  France,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  The  land 
is  high  on  the  north  coast,  and  slopes  to  the  south 
and  east.  It  is  intersected  by  several  small  streams. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  large  open  bays  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east ;  hut  on  the  north,  by  small 
rocky  inlets.  The  interior  is  mostly  table- land,  well 
wooded,  especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  winding 
streams.  J.  is  divided  into  12  parishes.  The 
churches  have  little  architectural  pretension,  but 
are  generally  picturesquely  situated.   The  principal 


town  is  St  Helier  (q.  v.).    The  small  neat  town 
of  St  Aubin  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  toe 
;  bay  of  that  name.  It  possesses  a  diminutive  harbour 
1  and  castle,  a  good  grammar-school,  and  extensive 
'  vineries.     Mont  Orgued  Castle  is  a  grand  and 
iru|KNting  medieval  fortress,  looking  over  Corey 
Harbour.     Some  parte  of  it  are  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.    It  was  the  prison  of 
Prynne  aud  the  Parliamentarians,  aud  nas  l»eca 
i  used  as  a  barrack.    A  good  view  of  the  island  may 
be  obtained  from  llougue  Bie,  or  Prince's  Towur,  a 
building  raised  on  a  mound  of  legendary  interest. 

Aldkrnky  and  Guernsey  are  described  else  where 
(see  those  heads). 

Sark  (Strcq,  Qer*).  Great  and  Little  Sark  are 
one  island,  connected  by  a  natural  causeway  called 
the  Coufke.  They  are  lofty  table-lauds,  with 
precipitous  sides.  The  total  length  of  the  islands 
aud  rocks  is  about  five  miles ;  the  greatest  width, 
including  Brechou  aud  the  Burons,  about  turee 
miles.  Sark  is  eight  miles  from  Guernsey.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  the  pierced  rocks, 
caverns,  and  fissures.  The  caves  are  very  rich  in 
zoophytes.  The  seigneur  is  the  Rev.  W.'Collings, 
who  resides  on  the  island.  There  ia  one  parish 
!  church,  and  a  lodging-house  for  visitors,  &c.  The 
i  coast  is  very  difficult  of  access,  the  only  entrant  e  to 
the  interior  being  through  a  creuz  or  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock. 

Geology.— Most  of  the  islands  are  composed  of 
primary  or  granitic  rocks.    Alderney  is  a  mass  of 
syenite,  with  hornblende,  porphyry,  and  occasional 
sandstone.     The  structure  of  Guernsey  is  hard 
syenite  to  the  north,  and  gneiss  to  the  south.  Ilia 
geology  of  Jersey  is  more  varied,   presenting  a 
j  mixture  of  metatnorphic  rocks,  conglomerates,  and 
!  sandstones,  with  syenites  and  quartettes.    Sliale  and 
j  blown  sand  are  also  prevalent.    Sark  ia  comjwsed 
I  of  very  hard  syenite,  with  veins  of  greenstone  and 
felspar.    Grauite  is  quarried  from  all  the  islands, 
|  especially  from  Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Mount  Mado 
j  in  Jersey,  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 

The  scenery  of  tho  Channel  Islands  is  exquisitely 
varied  and  beautiful ;  probably  in  no  other  area  of 
similar  size  could  be  fouud  such  a  combination  of 
savage  rocks  and  pleasing  landscapes. 

The  climate  of  the  Cliannel  Islands  is  agreeable 
and  suitable  to  invalids.  Tho  prevailing  winds  are 
from  north  and  north-west.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  35  inches  in  Guernsey ;  but  the  climate 
is  not  ovcrmoist,  the  soil  being  porous  and  evapor- 
ation rapid.  The  mean  annual  temjw nit  ure  of 
Jersey  is  50°  8 ;  of  Guernsey,  5P  5,  or  2"  5  warmer 
than  Greenwich.  The  range  of  temperature  is  very 
moderate ;  but  tho  climate  of  Guernsey  ia  rather 
more  equable  than  that  of  Jersey.  August  is  the 
hottest  month  ;  February,  the  coldest.  Frost  and 
•now  are  rare.  The  autumns  are  very  beautiful ; 
and  a  second  summer,  called  the  Petit  EtA  de  Saint 
Martin,  generally  sets  in  about  the  10th  of  October, 
ami  Lasts  till  the  middle  of  December.  Flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  are  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  in  Eugland. 

The  produce  of  the  islands  is  principally  agricul- 
tural ;  but  horticulture  and  floriculture  are  success* 
j  fully  followed -  the  latter  especially  in  Guernsey, 
i  The  soil  is  generally  light,  deep,  and  fertile.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  very  primitive.    The  princi- 
|  pal  manure  is  sea-weed,  which  is  gathered  in  vast 
i  quantities  from  the  shores,  at  certain  seasons,  under 
;  strict  regulations.     Its  annual  value  to  Guernsey 
alone  is  estimated  at  £30,000.     A  great  quantity  is 
.  burned  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  and  iodine. 
!    The  land  is  held  in  small  parcels  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  English  acres.    The  principal  imps 
are  hay,  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes,  mangel- ^  r.  -zaj, 
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parsuips,  and  carrot*.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  ,  tbe  resort  of  uumeroos  families  from  England,  who 
upwards  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre — the  average  of  >  have  beeu  attracted  thither  by  the  beauty  of  the 
England  being  24  The  Channel  Islands  possess  scenery  or  the  aalubrity  of  the  climate, 
au  excellent  breed  of  horned  cattle,  usually  knowu  Auln/uitie&— 'Formerly,  there  were  many  crom- 
as  Alderneys,  remarkable  for  their  small  sue  an<l  loclis  in  tlie  islands ;  the  largest  remaining  are 
symmetry,  and  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  those  near  Mont  Orgueil  in  Jersey,  and  at  L'Aucrcsse 
mdk  which  they  yield.    From  10  to  17  |x>unds  of  |  Bay  in  Guernsey.    A  few  old  chapels  of  Norman 


i; 

butter  are  sometimes  obtained  weekly  "from  the 
milk  of  one  cow.  Fruit  is  much  cultivated  in 
Jersey,  esiiecially  the  vine,  and  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple;  and  the  pear,  ]>articularly  the  C'hau- 
inoutel,  attains  extraordinary  size  and  flavour  in 
Guernsey.     About  30,000  bushels  of  table-fruit 

are  annually  exported  from  the  islands  to  London  thau  in  Jersey,  where  the  French,  ami  in  AliWney, 
and  Paris.  Shrubs  and  flowers  llourish  abundantly,  where  the  Knglish  element  predominates  in  the 
The  Acclimatisation  Society  of  London  receive  [  dialect  French,  however,  is  the  language  used  in 
favourable  accounts  from  the  Guernsey  branch  of  the  law-courts  of  all  the  islands;  but  English  suitors 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Brazilian  aruin,  for  j  may  address  the  court  or  examine  witnesses  in 
the  manufacture  of  arrow-root,  the  produce  being  English.  The  church  services  aro  performed  in 
very  large  and  profitable.    Vegetables  are  plentiful ;   French  iu  the  country  parishes,  but  an  English 


architecture  remain.  The  oldest  church  in  Jersey 
is  that  of  St  Brelade,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1111. 

Language.— The  vernacular  language  of  the  islands 
is  the  old  Norman-French.  It  retains  its  peculiar- 
ities of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  Guernsey  more 


and  the  cow-cabbage  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  Tbe  other  products  of  the  islands  are 
principally  fish,  viz.,  turbot,  red  mullet,  John  Dory, 
conger,   lau^ons  or  sand-eels,  also  lobsters  and 


sen-ice  takes  place  in  most  of  the  town  churches. 

Inhabitant*.— The  proportion  of  stranger*  in 
Jersey  is  very  large,  British  being  about  13,000, 
French  201  Hi;  the  native  population  about  41,000, 


oysters,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported    A  i  nearly  all  of  whom  live  in  the  country.    The  natives 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  granite  from  all  are  generally  frugal  and  independent    Society  is 
the  islands;  the  blue  granite  from  Guernsey  for  much i  divided  into  cliques;  the  'sixties'  and  '  forties' 
macadamising,  and  the  pink  syenite  from  Mount 
Mado,  in  Jersey,  for  paving  purposes,  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  largely  imported  into  London.  In 
ISO  I,  731  vessels  left  the  harbour  of  St  Sampson 
in  Guernsey,  carrying  142,806  tons  of  stone. 

limionj. — The  early  history  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  mythical  and  legendary  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  Bretons. 
The  islands  were  under  Roman  occupation  during 
tbe  3d  and  4th  centuries,  the  name  of  Ciesarea  or 
Jersey  (C'a-sar's  Isle)  occurring  in  the  Itinerary  of 
the  Autouines.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  missionaries  from  Ireland  about  400  a.  V. — 
St  Helerius  being  the  traditional  apostle  of  Jersey, 
and  St  Sani|«son  of  Guernsey.  Probably  a  mixed 
population  of  Saxons,  Danes.  Goths,  and  Gauls 
betook  themselves  to  these  islands  during  succeed- 
ing centuries,  as  the  Franks  possessed  the  continent 
The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  Rolf  or 
ltollo  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Normandy.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  islands  were  alternately 
English,  under  VY  illiara  the  Conqueror ;  Norman, 
under  Rufus ;  English,  under  Henry  L  ;  and 
Norman  again,  under  Stephen.  With  Henry  II., 
the  allegiauce  of  the  islands  reverted  to  the  king, 
an  sovereign  of  Normandy  as  well  as  England ; 
and  after  the  loss  of  Normandy,  the  islands  still 
remained  faithful  to  England 

John  is  said  to  have  given  a  constitution  to 
Guernsey.  The  islands  still  belonged  ecclesiastically 
to  Normandy,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  being  their 
diocesan.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  materially 
weakened  the  papal  bond  ;  but  it  was  not  wholly 
severed  till  the  Reformation,  after  which  (iu  lb.>S) 
they  were  attached  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 
Henry  VI.'s  time,  the  French  held  Jersey  for  six 
years.  During  the  civil  war,  Jersey  was  loyal  and 
Episcopd  ;  Guernsey,  republican  and  Presbyterian; 
and  traces  of  this  divergence  are  still  to  be  found. 
Iu  1781,  during  the  first  American  war,  a  French 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  landed 
vri  G rou vi lie  Bay,  and  marched  into  the  market- 

I dace  of  St  Helier,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss 
»y  the  garrison  and  mtfitia.  During  the  French 
and  American  wars,  the  islanders  fitted  out  many 
privateers,  and  obtained  rich  prizes.  Smuggling  was 
Unally  suppressed  in  1800.  Since  the  peace,  the 
Channel  Islauds  have  thriven  and  prospered  by  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  especially  by  becoming 


in  Guernsey  are  a  marked  division. 

Government  and  Laic*.— Though  belonging  to  the 
British  crown,  the  islands  have  a  certain  independ- 
ent statu*  aud  action.  The  principal  officer  in  each 
island  is  the  lieutenani-f/overuor,  who  is  a  geueral 
officer  in  the  army,  and  supreme  in  all  military 
matters  ;  but  lie  has  also  certain  civil  aud  muuici]>al 
duties.  In  Jersey  especially,  his  civil  juris. he tioa 
is  very  extensive.    He  continues  in  office  live  years. 

The  liaitiff  or  judge  is  the  tirst  civil  officer  in 
each  island.  He  is  also  appointed  by  the  crown, 
generally  for  life.  He  presides  at  the  royal  court, 
and  has  a  casting  vote  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
He  originates  idl  measures  proposed  to  the  states, 
and  represents  the  crown  in  all  civil  matters.  The 
jurats  are  twelve  in  number,  elected  in  Jersey  by 
suffrage  of  ratepayers,  for  life.  They  sit  in  all  the 
courts,  ami  have  a  voice  in  all  deliberations  :  in 
Guernsey,  they  are  elected  by  the  elective  states. 
The  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  have  also  a 
seat  in  all  councils  :  in  Guernsey,  however,  only 
eight  out  of  ten  have  a  vote.  Besides  these  officers, 
there  are  an  attorney  and  a  solicitor  general  in 
each  island,  and  a  high-sheriff,  called  in  Jersey  the 
vicomfe,  and  in  Guernsey,  the  prfv6L 

The  other  members  of  the  '  states  '  or  assemblies 
are,  in  Jersey,  the  comtabUs  of  the  12  parishes  and 
the  14  deputies  of  the  ringieniers,  who  are  elected 
from  the  vinytaines  of  each  parish.  The  royal  court 
on  each  island  consists  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats.  The 
•  states,'  not  conveuable  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  pass,  ordonnanceji,  which  are  in  force  for 
three  years ;  laws  intended  to  be  permanent  must 
be  submitted  to  the  sovereign.  The  lieutenant- 
Iu  I  governor  has  a  veto  on  all  questions  deliberated. 
|  In  Guernsey,  the  '  Deliberative  States '  consist 
nearly  of  the  same  body,  but  there  aro  also  the 
'  Elective  States,'  a  more  popular  assembly,  amount* 
ing  to  222  persons— the  great  majority  being  200 
douzaniert,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  various 
parishes.  The  douzaniers  (originally  12  from  each 
parish)  are  the  managers  of  all  parish  matters, 
and  elected  for  life.  The  bailiff  presides.  The 
lieutenant-governor  has  no  veto,  and  ordonnancet 
passed  take  effect  without  the  royal  approbation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  states  relate  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  islands. 

Alderney  and  Sark,  though  possessing  courts  of 
their  own,  and  jurisdiction  in  petty  offences,  are, 
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with  the  smaller  adjacent  islands,  under  the  baili- 
wick of  Guernsey. 

The  laws  of  the  islands  are  very  peculiar,  being 
mainly  derived  from  the  ancient  customary  law 
of  Normandy.  The  laws  relating  to  property  are 
singular :  arrest  takes  place  in  Jersey  without  proof 
or  affidavit.  Until  recently,  the  Queen's  writ  had 
no  power  in  the  islands,  and  the  Act  of  Habeas 
Corpus  has  only  lately  been  admitted.  Encroach- 
ments on  property  are  sometimes  met  by  a  curious 
ap|>eal  called  If  a!  Ro!  d  Vaidr,  mon  Prince!  repeated 
thrice.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
appeal  to  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  is  still  a 
valid  form  of  injunction. 

Ecclesiastical  State,—  There  is  a  dean  in  each 
island.  The  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and 
of  small  value.  The  principal  educational  establish- 
ments are  Victoria  College  in  Jersey,  and  Elizalteth 
College  in  Guernsey.  In  both,  a  first-class  educa- 
tion is  given  on  very  moderate  terms,  by  an  excellent 
staff  of  teachers,  ami  they  have  various  exhibitions 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  is  regular  steam-communication  between 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands,  also  between 
Jersey  aud  the  French  ports  of  Granville  and  St 
Male ;  and  in  summer  there  is  generally  an  excur- 
sion-boat once  a  week  to  Sark  and  Herm. 

The  islands  are  protected  by  numerous  forts, 
especially  al>out  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Aldcrncy. 

Books  of  Reference. — The  principal  historical 
authorities  arc  the  Rev.  P.  Falles  History  of 
Jerry;  Mr  Duncan's  and  Mr  F.  R  Tnpper's 
Histories  of  Guernsey,  and  Mr  Dally  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  islands.  The  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  work  is  The  Channel  Islands,  by 
D.  T.  AnstetL.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  R.  C.  Latham, 
M.A.,  MD.,  F.RS.,  Ac.  (Lond.  1862). 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  west  bauk  of  the  Hudson 
River,  op]>osite  New  York,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
though  in  another  state,  an  extension,  and  to 
Which  it  is  united  by  large  and  jwwcrfiil  steam 
ferry-boats,  lighted  with  gas,  which  ply  night  aud 
day.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  Cunard  steamers, 
and  the  tenninus  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Erie,  Easton,  Morris  and  Essex,  and  Northern 
Railways,  and  of  a  canal  for  coal-tranfljwrt  It 
has  manufactories  of  locomotives,  machinery,  glass, 
crucibles,  &c.  ;  and  about  tweuty  churches,  the 
finest  of  which  once  stood  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  but  was  removed,  and  built  up.  stone  by 
stone,  in  this  city.  Pop.  in  1850,  11,473;  in  I860, 
29,226. 

JERUSALEM  (Heb.  Teruthalem,  Gr.  Ifierottt- 
alem,  Lat.  H  irrosoli/ma ;  called  also  in  Arabic  El- 
K huils  or  El-Kods,  'the  Holy'),  the  Jewish  capital 
of  Palestine.  Its  origin  and  early  history  are  very 
obscure.  Josephns  (A  ntiq.  L  x.  2)  identifies  it  with  the 
'Salem' of  which  Mclchizcdck  (Gen.  xiv.  18) is  called 
king;  but  St  Jerome  doubts  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  Critics  are  better  agreed  ns  to  the  identity 
of  J.  with  Jebus;,  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  (Josh, 
xviii.  28),  and  we  know  that  the  Jebusites  retained 
possession  of  the  strong  positions  of  the  hill  of  Zion 
tor  a  considerable  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  even  after  the  storming  of  J.  (Jud  L  8),  while 
the  trilies  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  occupied  the 
lower  city.  They  were  finally  dispossessed  by  David 
(2  Kimrs  v.  7).  The  name  J.  is  first  mentioned 
in  Joshua  x.  1.  It  lies  upon  the  original  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  line  of  which  runs 
through  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  so  that  Zion  and 
the  northern  city  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benja-  j 
min.  Its  historical  importance  dates  from  the  time 
of  David,  who  there  fixed  his  residence,  calling  it  I 
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by  the  name  of  the  'City  of  David,'  tran*;iortin<; 
to  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  budding  in  it 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  on  the  place  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  angel  by  which  the  plague  was  stayed 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  25).  The  building  of  the  tenijile 
under  Solomon  was  the  consummation  of  the  dignity 
and  holiness  of  J.,  which  was  further  enlarged, 
strengthened,  and  beautified  by  this  king  and  by 
his  successors.  It  suffered  a  diminution  of  political 
importance  through  the  revolt  and  secession  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  from  which  date  its  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  was  pillaged 
(973  B.C)  by  Sesac  (Shishak)  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chron.  xiL  9),  by  Joash  king  of  Israel  (4  Kings 
xiv.  13,  14);  and  finally  (588  B.C),  it  was  taktn, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Nabuehod«nosor, 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  the  temple  and 
palaces  by  fire  (4  Kings  xxv.).  Having  been  rebudt 
after  the  Captivity  (536  B.C.),  it  was  again  taken  and 
pillaged  under  Ptolemy  Lagos  (320  B.C.),  and  under 
Antiochus  Epipbanes  ( 161  B.C.*.  after  the  well-known 
and  mysterious  repulse  of  Heliodonis  (176  B.O;  and 
Pompey  (63  ac.)  took  the  city  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  capture  by  Nabuchodonosor,  put  12,000  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  razed  the  walls  to  the 
ground,  sjwiring  at  the  same  time  the  treasures  of 
the  sanctuary.  However,  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  pillaged  (51  B.C.)  by  Crassns ;  and  from  these 
beginnings  dates  the  continued  scries  of  Roman 
aggressions,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city  and  disunion  of  the  Jewish 
race,  under  Vespasian* and  Titus  (70  A.D.).  From  the 
descrijition  of  the  contem)iorary  historian  Josephns, 
we  learn  that  at  this  period,  J.,  which  occupied  the 
four  hills  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha  (separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or  gorges),  consisted 
of  three  distinct  regions — the  Upj>er  City,  with  the 
citadel  of  Zion;  the  Lower  City,  which  "lay  to  the 
north,  on  the  hills  of  Acra  and  Moriah ;  and  the  New 
City,  still  further  to  the  northward.  The  temple 
stood  on  the  hill  of  Moriah,  and  John  Hyrcanus 
built,  on  the  north-western  angle  of  this  hill,  s 
fortress  called  Baris,  which  was  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  Herod,  and  called  '  Antonia,*  in  honour 
of  Mark  Antony.  Herod's  own  palace  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Upper  City,  and  on  the 
eastern  angle  was  an  ojicn  place  called  Xystns, 
surrounded  by  galleries,  and  communicating  by  s 
bridge  with  the  temple.  The  environs  of  the  city 
were  adorned  with  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  and  tombs. 
In  the  progress  of  ages,  ancient  J.  was  surrounded 
by  three  walls,  the  direction  of  which,  in  some 
portions  of  their  course,  is  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, although  it  is  upon  this  that  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  authentic  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(q.  v.)  mainly  turns.  (A  plan  of  the  city  will  be 
given  along  with  the  map  of  Palestine,  q.  v.)  The 
first  and  most  ancient  wall  surrounded  the  Upper 
City  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  joined  on  its  northern 
side  the  prodromum  of  the  temple.  The  second 
wall,  or  the  wall  of  Ezechias,  enclosed  the  hill  Acra, 
around  which  stood  the  Lower  City.  It  was  con- 
nected at  the  south-western  angle  with  the  first 
wall,  from  which  it  ran  in  a  semicircle  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  surrounding  the  Upper  City  till  it 
joined  the  fortress  Antonia,  described  above.  The 
third  wall,  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  which  enclosed 
the  hill  Bezetha  and  the  so-called  New  City,  appears 
to  have  started  from  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
first  wall,  probably  at  the  tower  called  '  Hippicns" 
and  to  have  taken  a  northerly  and  north-easterly 
direction  around  the  New  City  till  it  met  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  temple  walL  It  thus, 
for  a  part  of  its  course,  was  external  to  the  second 
waU.  The  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulobf* 
and  the  Hill  of  Calvary  are  thus  supposed,  by  ths 
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of  their  authenticity,  to  have  been  without 
the  wall  of  J.  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  our  Lord- 
that  is,  the  second  wall,  although  they  were  taken 
in  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  city  a  short 
time  afterwards,  when  the  third  wall  was  built,  at 
some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  second,  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  The  investigation  of  the  exact  direction 
of  the  second  wall  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire 
with  biblical  antiquaries,  aod  it  is  probable  that 
the  excavations  now  projected  or  in  progress  will 
remove  all  uncertainty. 

The  city  destroyed  by  Titus  was  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian  ;  but  only  as  a  heathen  and  Roman  city, 
under  the  name  iElia  Capitolina,  with  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  ;  not  as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  race,  who 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  visit  it. 
Constantine,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  mother 
Helena,  took  measures  to  consecrate  and  perpetuate 
its  Christian  memories  by  ascertaining  the  sites  of 
the  various  events  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
and  erecting  on  them  churches  and  other  suitable 
memorials  of  those  scenes  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  which  thenceforward  became  an  object  of 
pious  veneration  to  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
with  the  design,  according  to  the  contemporary 
Christian  account,  of  falsifying  the  prediction  of 
our  Lord,  that  '  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another,'  encouraged  and  assisted  the  Jews  to 
return  and  rebuild  their  ancient  capital ;  an  enter- 
prise which,  as  the  same  writers — supported,  in 
most  resjwets,  by  the  pagan  historian  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1)— affirm,  was  frustrated  by 
an  earthquake  or  eruption,  which  the  Christians 
ascribed  to  divine  inter]>osition. 

J.  again  fell  under  foreign  domination  in  614, 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes 
II.  It  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in 
628 ;  but  in  637  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Calif 
Omar,  and  in  1077  passed  under  the  Turkman 
domination.  During  this  long  j>eriod,  the  practice 
of  pilgrimages  to  J.  was  never  entirely  interrupted. 
In  consideration  of  a  tribute  paid  by  each  Christian 
visitor,  a  contemptuous  permission  was  accorded 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  cruelties  practised  on  the 
pilgrims  by  the  Turks  being  reported  in  the  West, 
and  especially  by  the  fiery  enthusiast  PeteV  the 
Hermit,  aroused  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  that  extraordinary  succession  of  holy 
wars  which  for  a  time  restored  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord  and  the  holy  city  to  Christian  hands.  On 
the  15th  July  1099,  J.  was  taken  by  assault,  aud 
was  declared  the  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Through  a  rapid  succession  of  undistinguished 
names,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  cele- 
brated Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  new  sovereignty 
was  precariously  maintained  until  1187,  when  it 
fell  once  more  before  the  arms  of  the  great  Saladin, 
einoe  which  time — if  we  except  the  brief  and 
empty  pageant  in  which  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  having  assumed  the  title  by  a  collusive 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  entered  into  J.  in  March 
1229— the  city  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  known 
other  than  Moslem  rulers.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  in  1239 ;  and  although  it  was 
given  up  in  1241  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  year  1244  by  the  Chorasmiao 
Turks,  by  whom  the  ascendency  of  the  Crescent 
was  finally  established.  It  was  cantured  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1382,  but  recovered  in 
1517  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  whose  son,  the  celebrated 
Soliman,  built  the  wall  which  at  present  encloses 
the  city.  J.  is  now  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  Turkish  viceroy. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  present  condition  of 
the  city.   It  is  situated  in  31"  46'  43"  N.  lat,  35*  1? 


E  long.,  on  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  nearest  point  of 
which  it  is  distant  29  miles  east.  In  its  preneut 
fthu]>@,  it  is  an  irregular  square,  and  is  stdl  <ur* 
rounded  by  the  embattled  wall,  about  2^  miles 
in  circumference,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Soliman. 
The  modern  enclosure,  however,  is  far  from  coin* 
ciding  with  that  of  the  Jewish  period.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  under  Hadrian,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  anciently  called  the  New  City 
was  excluded,  the  stream  of  population  in  the 
Christian  period  having  flowed  towards  the  Holy 
Places,  the  modern  city  has  extended  consider- 
ably towards  the  west.  The  four  hills  on  which  tho 
ancient  city  stood  are  enclosed  within  the  modern 
precincts  ;  but  the  portion  of  the  old  city  which  lay 
north  of  Bezetha  is  now  excluded,  and  the  valleys 
between  the  hills  having  been  filled  up  by  accumu- 
lation of  ruins,  but  little  inequality  of  surface  is 
now  observable.  The  streets  are  narrow,  uupaved, 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  gloomy  and  unsyra- 
metrical ;  although,  owing  to  its  striking  position, 
es]>ecially  when  viewed  from  the  east,  and  to  the 
number  of  minarets  and  domes  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  fiat-roofed  houses,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  seen  from  without,  is  pictuivsque 
and  pleasing.  There  are  seven  gates,  of  which  the 
princi|>al  are  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  Damascus  Gate, 
i  the  Stephen's  Gate,  and  the  Zion  Gate.  If  line* 
be  drawn  between  these  four  gates,  the  city  will 
be  divided  into  four  ]>arta,  which  almost  coincide 
with  the  four  quarters  into  which  the  population 
— Christian,  Armenian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem — ia 
divided;  the  Christians  occupying  the  north-west, 
the  Armenians  the  south-nest,  the  Jewish  the 
south-east,  and  the  Mohammedans  the  north-east 
portions  of  the  space  within  the  wall.  Of  the 
population— which  is  about  25,000 —  one-half  ia 
Mohammedan;  of  the  remaining  half,  7500  are 
Christians  of  the  various  rites,  the  rest  being  Jews. 
To  all  alike,  the  city  is  the  seat  of  many  sacred 
associations.  The  Jews  have  seven  small  and 
mean  synagogues.  The  Mohammedans,  since  the 
days  of  the  first  occupation,  have  held  possession  of 
the  Bite  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  on  which  th* 
so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands  ;  and  th» 
pasha's  Seraiyah,  or  official  residence,  occuiiies  th* 
site  of  the  Tower  Antonia.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holy  Places),  with  its  enclosure, 
which  is  occupied  by  all  the  Christian  commu- 
nities in  common,  has  been  already  described.  The 
Latins  possess,  for  their  own  worship,  the  Church 
of  St  Saviour;  it  is  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
convent,  in  which  Europeans  of  all  denominations 
receive  ready  hospitality.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinian* 
have  convents  or  hospitals  appropriated  to  their 
several  communions.  That  of  the  Armenians  on 
Mount  Zion  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
East;  and  the  same  communion  possesses  another 
convent  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
The  street  leading  from  the  Eastern  or  Stephen's 
Gate  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  called  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  and  is  believed  to  follow  the  route  of 
our  Lord's  sorrowful  procession  from  the  Hall  of 
Judgment  to  Mount  Calvary.  In  other  pa-ta  of 
the  city  or  its  immediate  environs,  are  shewn  the 
reputed  sites  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  the  Bites  of  almost  all  the  events  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord  or  of  scenes  connected  therewith.  The 
authenticity  of  these  sites  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy  in  later  times.  See 
Holy  Placks.  Beyond  its  religious  associations, 
the  modern  city  possesses  few  advantages.    It  ia 
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entirely  without  commerce ;  and  its  only  Irranch  of 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  heads,  crucifixes, 
and  sculptured  shells,  or  tablets  of  mother-of-pearl. 
In  these  objects,  an  activo  traffic  is  practised  with 
the  pilgrims,  who  number  al>out  10,000  annually ; 
and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France.  The  beads  are  either  berries  or 
are  manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  from  a 
species  of  hard  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.  For  the 
use  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims — for  whom  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  only  inferior  in  sacredncss  to 
Mecca  and  Medina— a  considerable  manufacture  is 
carried  on  of  amulets  of  black  stone,  which  arc 
reputed  to  be  a  protection  against  the  plague. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  J.  has  not  tilled  the 

3»ace  which  might  at  first  sight  be  expected.  When 
ie  citv  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  under 
Titus,  tVie  new  city  -Kli..  was  so  inconsiderable  as  a 
Christian  community,  that  it  became  a  suffragan  see 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Oesarea.  The  Council  of 
Nice  recognised  a  precedency  of  honour  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  Councd  of  Chalcedon  that  the  church 
of  J.  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  Palestine.  J., 
however,  ranked  last  among  the  eastern  patriarch- 
ates. In  common  with  the  other  eastern  churches, 
J.  followed  in  the  train  of  Constantinople  in  its 
secession  from  the  West.  The  patriarch  of  J.  was 
a  {tarty  to  the  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of 
Florence ;  but  his  flock  Boon  fell  back  into  schism  ; 
and  although  the  titular  rank  of  patriarch  of  J.  has 
been  maintained  in  Rome,  the  church  remained 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  community,  and 
the  Latin  patriarch  h'ad  never  resided  in  J.  until 
the  accession  of  the  present  pope.  Pins  IX.,  by 
whom  the  duty  of  residence  was  re-established.  In 
the  year  1841,  the  governments  of  England  and 
Prussia  united  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protes- 
tant bishopric  in  J.,  the  appointment  to  which  rests 
alternately  with  England  and  with  Prussia. — See 
Robinson's  fiilAical  jtfjmirchr*,  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  Williams's  Holy  City,  Richardson's  Trarrh 
aloutj  the  Mediterranean,  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  Depp's 
Porsrhunyen  eines  Teut/icJien  lleis'-nden ;  and  on 
the  Patriarchate,  Wiltsch's  Kirrhlirhe  Genyraphie, 
Le  Quien's  Orient  Chrutianua,  Mosheim's  Church 
History. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  or  TOPINAM 
BI'RI  {llelianth.ua  tuberomu),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Composite  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Common  Sunflower  (q.  v.),  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
word  Jerumlein,  in  the  English  name,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Italian  airasule,  sunflower;  the  name  artichoke 
is  merely  from  a  sup]>oscd  similarity  of  flavour  in 
the  eatable  part — the  tuber—  to  the  artichoke.  The 
J.  A.  has  straight  simple  stems  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  and  many  rough  ovate  acute  stalked 
leaves ;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn,  but  rarely  in 
Scotland,  produces  yellow  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  common  sunflower,  but  smaller.  The  thick, 
fleshy,  and  knotted  perennial  root  produces,  pretty 
closely  around  it,  oval  or  roundish  tubers,  some- 
times thirty  or  fifty  in  numlwr,  which  are  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within,  in  appearance 
very  similar  to  {totatoes.  They  have  a  sweetish, 
mucilaginous  taste  when  boiled,  and  are  much  more 
watery  and  less  nourishing  than  potatoes.  They 
are,  however,  very  palatable,  when  proficrly  pre- 
pared with  sauce,  and  make  very  go,xl  soup.  The 
'uit  is  also  useful  for  fodder  for  cattle,  yielded 
its  leaves  and  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  stems, 
ie  fibre  of  the  stems  may  probably  be  found 
valuable  for  paper-making.  Pile  stems  and  leaves 
contain  much  nitre,  and  have  been  used  for  making 
potash.  The  J.  A.  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  crop 
in  Britain,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  in 


parts  of  Europe.  It  is  common,  however,  hi 
and  was  known  in  our  gardens  before  the"  potato, 
to  which  it  in  some  measure  gave  place.    It  u 
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generally  propagated  by  small  tubers,  or  cu  ttin^s  M 
tubers,  like  the  potato  ;  and  its  cultivation  i*  ■ 
moat  resjjects  similar,  although  the  asjwct  of  tlx 
plant  is  very  different 

JERVIS,  John,  Earl  of  St  Vincent,  a  BritUh 
admiral,  was  born  January  9,  1734.  He  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1 7  •">••.  »nJ  ii 
17*19  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the  Muht.r- 
ranean.  When  she  was  paid  off,  he  made  a  Umr 
of  in*|>ection  to  the  naval  arsenals  of  France  »i«l 
Northern  Euro|>e.  He  was  then  ap{>ointed  t«~>  tin- 
Foudroyant,  the  finest  two-deck  ship  in  the  British 
navy,  and  engaging  the  Feya**,  74,  off  Brest  he  tmi 
her  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  For  this  gallant 
exploit,  he  was  made  K.C.B.  In  1787,  he  was  nu-if 
rear-admiral ;  in  1793,  he  commanded  the  Dftisl 

J  part  of  the  ex{icdition  against  the  West  Iota 
Islands,  Sir  C.  Gray  commanding  the  tr<»"|>«;  sum 

I  so  successful  was  this  cx|»cdition,  that  althou/h  tin 
French  were  well  prepared,  ami  fought  desiderate!?, 
every  island  fell  in  succession  into  the  ham's  of  tb< 
British.  In  1795,  he  received  the  command  of  tht 
Mediterranean  fleet;  and  here,  for  the  first  tiuif,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Nelson,  Hood,  t'olliiy- 
wood,  Hallowell,  Troubridge,  &c.  On  the  14th  Ftti 
179fi,  with  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  he  fell 
in,  off  Caps  St  Vincent,  with  the  Spanish  nV-t  J 
twenty-seven  sail.  Without  a  moment's  hrsitatiVa, 
J.  deternuned  to  engage  the  enemy;  and  the  bittl* 
of  St  Vincent  was  fought  The  genius  of  Xebno, 
however,  contributed  greatly  to  the  BUCCOSS  <»f  th* 
day.  For  this  victory,  the  king  created  J.  Eir!  M 
Vincent,  aud  parliament  settled  upon  him  ap  a«,  'B 
of  £3000  a  year.  After  having,  by  great  tinu^*. 
repressed  a  mutiny  off  Cadiz,  wduch  threaten*!  tirf 
loss  of  the  whole  fleet  ho  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  return  honiu.  He  was  soon  upplicd  t-1  'y 
government  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  sedition  whicu 
had  openly  manifested  itself  in  the  Channel  fl-*t: 
and  his  endeavours  were  eminently  successful.  Aft-r 
having  held  the  appointment  of  First  Lord  d  Al 
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Admiralty,  and  for  a  second  time  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private  life,  ami  died 
March  13,  18*23.  A  public  monument  was  erected  : 
to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  History  has 
enrolled  the  name  of  St  Vincent  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  eminent  naval  commanders  who  broke  the  : 
maritime  power  of  France  and  Sjwun,  and  estab- 
lished the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

JE'SSAMINE.  See  Jasmine. 

JE'SSANT,  in  Heraldry,  springing  forth,  a  term 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  fnuant,  rising, 
as  a  demi-liou  is  often  represented 
doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a 
field,  or  upper  liue  of  an  ordinary,  f 
Jessant  is  sometimes  used  im-  | 
proper! v  for  nainstint,  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary. 
The  phrase  jeManl-de-lu  is  used 
with  respect  to  a  strange  heraldic 
device  representing  a  leopard's 
head  affronU  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
passing  through  it.  1'he  family 
of  Moreley,  Hants,  bears  sable,  a  leopard's  head 
argent  jeasant-de-li* ;  and  gules,  three  leopards' 
heads  jessant-de-lis  or,  are  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Cantelupe. 

JE'SSO.   See  Yksso. 

JESSO'RE,  a  town  of  Bengal  Proper,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  77  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Calcutta,  iu  lat  23*  10*  N.,  and  long. 
89*  10'  E.  Here,  in  1838.  was  erected,  by  the 
zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  handsome  and 
commodious  school,  in  which  instruction  is  given  i 
in  English,  Persian,  and  Bengali.— The  dU'rict  of 
Jessoro  contains  3312  square  miles,  and  aliout 
400.000  inhabitants.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the 
southern  frontier ;  and  sugar  and  rum  are  largely 
prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree. 

JESSULME'RE,  a  fortified  city  of  Rajpootana, 
capital  of  the  protected  t»tate  of  the  same  name, 
contains  alxmt  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat  26s 
56'  N.,  and  long.  70  58'  E,  being  1290  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta.  It  has  several  Jaina  temples, 
and  various  tanks  and  wells,  the  only  sources  of 
water-supply. — The  state  of  Jessulmere  contains 
an  area  of  12,252  square  miles,  and  about  75,000 
inhabitants.  The  country  is  poor  and  sterile,  and 
the  public  revenue  is  under  £90CC. 

JE'SU  ITS,  or  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS,  a  celebrated 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  tilled  a  large  space  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  even 
the  [>olitical  history  of  the  world.  It  was  founded 
in  1554,  by  the  well-known  Ignatius  of  Lovola  (see 
Lovola),  in  concert  with  five  associates — Peter  Le 
Fevre,  a  Savoyard;  three  Spaniards— James  Lainez, 
Francis  Xavicr,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla ;  and  a 
Portuguese  named  Rodriguez.  The  original  object 
of  association  was  limited  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels  ;  but  as  all  access  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
precluded  by  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
the  associates  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  more 
comprehensive  organisation,  specially  designed  to 
meet  those  more  modern  requirements  which  had 
•risen  since  the  Reformation.  With  this  view, 
Ignatius  of  Lovola,  with  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre, 
having  meanwhile  recruited  several  new  associates, 
repaired  to  Rome  in  1559,  and  submitted  to  the 
pope,  Pa<d  III.,  the  rule  of  the  proposed  order, 
the  great  aim  of  which  was  expressed  in  their 
adopted  motto :  Ad  ma  jo  rem  Dei  Gloriam  (To  God's 
greater  glory) ;  and  the  vow  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  threefold  obUgations  common  to  all  Catholic 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 


ence, comprised  a  fourth,  whereby  the  Members 
bound  themselves  unreservedly  to  go  as  missionaries 
to  any  country  which  the  pope  might  indicate  to 
them.  The  new  rule  was  approved  by  a  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  tho 
association  was  practically  inaugurated  at  Rome, 
by  the  election  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  as  it*  first 
general. 

The  constitution  of  the  society,  as  originally 
framed,  has  undergone  so  few  subsequent  modifica- 
tions that  it  may  be  described,  at  the  outset,  without 
specifying  these  changes.  Although  it  is  commonly 
descrilied  as  absolutely  monarchical,  yet  it  is,  in 
many  respects,  strictly  limite<L  It  is  true  that  the 
general — who  is  elected  by  a  general  congregation, 
consisting  of  professed  members  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  whole  body  of  professed  members  in 
the  various  provinces — holds  his  ofFce  for  life  ;  and 
although  he  is  aided  in  his  government  by  a  council 
of  five  assistants  from  the  five  chief  provinces,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  their  voice,  even  when  unani- 
mous. But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  strictly  bound 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  order ;  nor,  although  he 
may  dispense  in  particular  cases,  is  he  com|>ctent,  of 
his  own  authority,  to  annul  or  to  alter  any  of  their 
constitutions.  In  like  manner,  although  no  instance 
of  deposition  has  ever  occurred,  he  is  liable  to  be 
deposed  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  congregation, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  are  specifically  pointed 
out  by  the  constitutions. 

The  body  over  which  this  general  presides  consists 
of  four  classes  :  1.  Professed,  who.  having  pa.«*ed 
through  all  preparatory  stages,  which  commonly 
extend  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  a  longer 
period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows  described 
aliove,  including  that  of  obedience  to  the  {tope. 
It  is  from  this  class  alone  that  the  general  and 
all  the  higher  officials  of  the  society  are  chosen.  2. 
Coadjutors,  spiritual  and  temporal :  the  former — 
who  have  completed  their  studies,  and  have  (seldom 
before  their  thirty-second  year,  or  even  later)  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders— being  designed  to  assist 
the  professed  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  souls ;  the  latter  l>eing  lay-brothers,  to  whom 
the  minor  and  menial  offices  of  the  society  are 
assigned.  3.  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  novitiate,  are  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
either  in  pursuing  their  own  studies,  or  in  teaching 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  order.  4.  Lastly, 
novices,  who,  after  a  short  trial  as  '  postulants '  for 
admission,  are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in 
spiritual  exercises,  prayer,  meditation,  ascetic  read- 
ing, or  ascetic  practices,  and  generally  in  a  course 
of  disciplinary  training.  The  administrative  and 
executive  government  of  the  society,  throughout 
the  various  provinces  or  countries  into  which  it  is 
divided,  is  intrusted,  under  the  general,  to  provin- 
cials, who  are  named  by  the  general,  and  hold  office, 
as  do  all  the  other  officials,  for  three  years.  In  each 
separate  province,  there  are  three  kinds  of  commu- 
nities— professed  houses  or  residences,  colleges,  and 
novitiates.  Not  only  the  superiors  of  these  houses-  • 
who  are  called  by  different  names — but  also  ull  tb  i 
various  office-bearers  in  each,  are  apfminted  by  the 
general,  who  receives  at  stated  intervals — monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  conduct, 
and  position  of  each  member  of  the  society.  In  all 
these  gradations  the  subordination  is  complete,  and 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  immediate  and  unre- 
served ;  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  accusations 
against  the  society  is,  that  this  duty  of  blind  and 
implicit  obedience  makes  the  superior  the  sole  and 
final  arbiter  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects,  the 
judge  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Never- 
theless, whatever  may  be  said  of  the  practical 
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tendency  of  thia  relation,  the  J.  and  their  apologists 
plead  that,  both  in  the  rules  of  St  Ignatius  and  in 
the  so-called  'examen'  of  the  candidate,  there  is 
contained,  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  an 
explicit  reservation  for  the  subject,  'unless  where 
the  superior  should  command  what  is  sinful' 

Such  is  the  internal  organisation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary association.  The  system  of  training  applied 
to  the  formation  of  its  members  exhibits  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
most  correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  instincts 
and  impulses  of  mankind.  The  long  exercises  of 
the  novitiate  were  designed  by  Ignatius  to  form  the 
individual  character  in  habits  of  personal  holiness, 
and  practices  of  personal  piety.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  school  and  college  to  form  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  future  teachers  of  men,  and  directors 
of  the  destinies  of  society.  To  learning  carefully 
adapted  to  tho  actual  condition  and  progress  of 
knowledge,  they  sought  to  add  manners  auu  habits 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  disarm  pre- 
judice and  suspicion.  Unlike  the  older  orders,  they 
made  no  parade  of  a  special  calling,  whether  by  a 
peculiar  habit,  or  by  peculiar  exterior  indications  of 
austerity  or  asceticism.  They  enjoyed,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  some  exemptions  from  the  more 
austere  practices  of  other  orders.  Their  churches 
were  but  designed  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
the  parish  clergy  (whose  ordinary  costume  they 
adopted  as  their  own  conventual  dress  I,  without 
the  canonical  services,  without  much  imposing  or 
attractive  ceremonial,  being  cliiefly  appropriated 
for  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  duties  of  the 
confessional.  Their  casuistry  avoided  all  harsh 
and  excessive  rigour ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  members  carried  it  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  But  above  all,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  great  want  of  their  time — education; 
and  through  the  mastery  which  they  soon  obtained 
in  this  important  field,  as  well  as  their  eminence  in 
every  department  of  learning,  divinity,  phdosophy, 
history,  scholarship,  antiquities,  and  letters,  they 
attained  to  untounded  influence  in  every  department 
of  society.  It  may  be  added  that  to  their  extraor-. 
dinary  success  in  thus  drawing  to  themselves,  for 
education,  the  youth  of  every  country  into  which 
they  were  introduced,  the  historians  of  the  society 
ascribe  much  of  the  opposition  which  they  encoun- 
tered from  the  universities  and  collegiate  bodies 
whose  mono|K)lie8  they  invaded. 

The  organisation  of  the  society  is  settled,  in 
every  important  particular,  by  the  original  rules 
and  constitutions  of  St  Ignatius.  The  opponents 
of  the  J.,  however,  allege  that,  in  addition  to  these 
public  and  avowed  constitutions,  there  exists  in 
the  society,  for  the  guidance  of  their  hidden  actions, 
and  for  the  private  direction  of  the  thoroughly 
initiated  members,  a  secret  code,  entitled  MonUa 
Searta  (Secret  Instructions),  which  was  meant  to 
be  reserved  solely  for  the  private  guidance  of 
the  more  advanced  members,  and  which  was  not 
only  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  general  body, 
but  was  to  bo  boldly  repudiated  by  all,  should  its 
existence  at  any  time  be  suspected  or  discovered. 
This  singular  code,  a  master-piece  of  craft  and  dupli- 
city, was  first  printed  at  Cracow  in  1612,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
J. ;  but  it  is  indignantly  disclaimed  by  the  society. 
The  accounts  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  are  suspicious  and  contradictory.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  condemned,  both  at  Rome  and  by 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  its  apocryphal 
character  is  now  commonly  admitted  (see  Barbier, 
Dictionnaire  da  Anonyme*). 

The  history  of  the  society  is  so  varied  in  the 
different  countries,  that  it  is  necessary,  although 
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vory  briefly,  to  allude  to  each  separately,  dividing 
|  it  into  three  stages—the  rise,  the  suppression,  am 
the  restoration  of  the  order. 

In  Italy,  its  early  career  was  brilliant  sad 
unclouded.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
Ignatius,  in  1556,  the  Italian  J.  had  swelled  to  1000 
in  number,  and  the  order  was  established  in  t weirs 
provinces.  Their  first  check  in  Italy  occurred  is 
Venice.  In  the  contest  of  this  republic  with  Paul 
V.  (q.  v.),  the  J.,  taking  the  side  of  Rome,  accepted, 
in  1606,  the  alternative,  proposed  by  the  eesate, 
of  leaving  the  Venetian  territory ;  nor  was  it  till 
1656  that  they  were  re-eritalilished  in  Venice,  from 
which  time  they  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
influence  in  Italy  until  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

The  earliest  settlement*  of  the  J.  outside  of  Italy 
were  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1540,  Kodri^uej 
— who  was  a  Portuguese  nobleman — and  Francis 
Xavier  opened  colleges  in  Portugal,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king.  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gondii, 
in  Spain,  was  equally  well  received  in  his  native 
country,  where  the  order  flourished  so  rapidly, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression,  the  Spanish  J. 
numbered  above  6000. 

In  France,  although  a  bouse  for  novices  wu 
founded  in  Paris  by  St  Ignatius  in  1542.  the 
university  opposed  their  introduction  as  unneces- 
sary, and  irrecoucdable  with  its  privileges.  They 
were  distasteful  to  supporters  of  the  G  silicas 
liberties,  and  still  more  to  the  Huguenots.  The 

Jurists,  the  parliament,  and  the  partisans  of  ahw- 
utism,  were  alarmed  by  the  free  political  opinions 
which  had  fouud  expression  in  some  of  the  Jesuit 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  party 
attributed  to  them  a  sinister  use  of  their  influents 
with  courts.  And  thus  tbeir  progress  was  slow,  sad 
their  position  at  all  times  precarious.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  itarliamcnt  of  Paris  con- 
sented to  register  the  royal  decree  which  authorised 
their  establishment  In  more  tlian  one  instance, 
the  university  protested  against  their  school*  aa 
invading  its  privileges.  In  the  wars  of  the  I^agne, 
they  did  not  fad  to  make  new  enemies ;  and  at 
length,  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement 
(although  no  evidence  of  any  connection  with  tbe  J. 
appeared  in  his  case),  and  the  circumstance,  stdl  more 
industriously  urged  against  them,  that  Chatel,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  had  at  one  tune 
been  a  pupil  in  their  schools,  led  to  their  expolsiua 
from  France  in  1594.  They  were  reinstated,  how- 
ever, in  1603;  but  on  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
by  Ravaillac,  the  outcry  against  them  was  renewed 
Although  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this  clamour 
was  utterly  without  foundation,  yet  the  opinions  held 
by  one  of  their  order,  Mariana  (q.  v.),  on  the  right 
of  revolt,  although  condemned  by  the  geucral,  gars 
a  colour  to  this  and  every  similar  imputation.  A 
less  deep  but  more  permanent  and  formidable  move- 
ment against  them  was  gradually  stirred  up  at  a 
later  period,  by  a  combination  of  all  tbe  causes 
of  unpopularity  already  described,  to  which  new 
point  was  given  by  the  well-known  Jansenist  con- 
troversy, and  by  the  questions  as  to  the  imputed 
laxity  of  tbe  moral  teaching  of  the  J.,  and  their 
alleged  corrupt  and  demoralising  casuistry.  What 
the  ponderous  and  indignant  prelections  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  learned  folios  of  the  Dominican 
and  Augustinian  schools  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  celebrated  Lttkn 
Provincial^  of  Pascal  (q.  v.)  effectually  and  trium- 
phantly achieved.  The  intolerable  laxity  of  some  of 
the  Jesuit  casuists  was  mercdeasly  exposed  by  this 
brilliant  adversary  as  the  authorised  teaching  of  the 
order,  and  the  crafty  maxims  and  practices  pop* 
laxly  ascribed  to  the  society  were  placed  before 
the  World  in  a  light  at  once  exquisitely  amusing 
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and  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  body.  The 
attempts  at  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  J.  but 
served  to  fix  the  ridicule  more  firmly.  Of  the 
thousands  who  laughed  at  the  happy  humour,  or 
sympathised  with  the  vigorous  raillery,  of  Pascal, 
few,  indeed,  could  plod  through  the  heavy  and 
pointless  scholasticism  of  his  adversaries.  In  vain 
the  J.  insisted  that  the  obnoxious  casuists  had 
been  condemned  by  the  society  itself ;  in  vain  they 
shewed  where  their  opinions  differed  from  those 
imputed  to  them.  The  wit  of  Pascal  remained 
unanswered  ;  and  whatever  were  the  logical  merits 
of  the  controversy,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as 
to  its  popular  issue.  The  bitter  pleasantries,  too,  of 
the  Provincial  Letter*  were  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  later  Jansenistical  controversies,  in 
which  the  J.  stored  up  for  themselves  an  occuinu- 
latioo  of  animosities  in  the  most  various  quarters, 
the  divines,  the  lawyers,  the  courtiers,  which  were 
destined  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  the  later  history  of 
the  society  in  France.  Nevertheless,  after  &  long 
conflict,  they  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Regency  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  Germany,  the  Jesuit  institute  was  received  with 
general  and  immediate  favour.  In  the  Catholic 
territories,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  tbe  Rhenish  princi- 
palities, they  not  only  founded  colleges  and  other 
establishments  of  their  own,  but  they  were  appointed 
at  Ingolfttndt  and  other  universities  to  hold  import- 
ant professorships,  and  received  in  many  dioceses 
the  charge  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  then  newly 
established.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
St  Ignatius,  the  order  could  reckon  in  Germany 
26  colleges  and  10  professed  houses ;  and  Laiuez, 
the  second  general,  was  able  to  say  that  there  was 
scarce  a  German  town  of  note  which  had  not  a  Jesuit 
college.  In  the  mixed  states,  their  career  was  not  bo 
unclouded.  Their  great  learning  and  ability,  and 
thorough  devotion  to  the  church,  made  them  at  once 
eager  and  formidable  polemics.  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  much  bitterness  arose  out  of  their 
introduction  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bohemia 
sad  Moravia ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  J.,  though  in  many 
instances  wrongfully,  were  regarded  by  the  belli- 
gerent Protestants  as  the  soul  and  centre  of  the 
Catholic  camp. 

In  the  Netherlands,  they  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition at  first ;  but  in  1562,  Lainez,  the  second 
general  of  the  order,  came  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  college  was  opened  at  Louvain,  which  event- 
ually became  one  of  the  greatest  colleges  of  the 
order.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Jansenistical  party 
was  less  numerous  and  less  influential  than  in 
France,  and  the  conflict  with  them  was  less  perma- 
nently prejudicial  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  Protestant 
kingdoms,  the  J.  obtained  entrance  only  as  mission- 
aries, aud  in  some,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  j 
Ireland,  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  aud 
periL  From  England  they  were  excluded  by  the 
penal  laws  under  pain  of  death ;  nevertheless,  with 
a  constancy  and  devotedness  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire,  they  maintained  through  the  worst 
times  an  unbroken  succession  of  missionaries  in 
many  parts  of  England.  They  often  resorted  to 
the  most  singular  disguises,  and  generally  bore  false 
names ;  and  several  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
mansions  still  shew  the  '  Priest-hole,'  which  was 
contrived  as  a  retreat  for  them  in  coses  of  Budden 
emergency.  Into  Ireland  they  effected  an  entrance 
almost  at  the  first  foundation,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  they  had  more  than  one  considerable 
college  for  the  education  of  youth. 

But  a  still  more  fertile  field  for  the  enterprise  of 


the  order  was  that  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen,  i> 
which,  from  their  very  origin,  they  engaged,  and  ve 
which  they  soon  attained  to  a  success  which  out* 
stripped  all  the  older  orders  in  the  church.  In  tbe 
Portuguese  colonies  of  India,  the  successes  of  Francis 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  are  well  known.  The  results  of  their 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  (see  Rioci,  Schall), 
though  more  checkered  by  the  conflict  with  other 
missionaries,  were,  from  the  character  of  the  |>eople, 
even  more  extraordinary.  In  Northern  and  Central 
America,  also,  the  J.  bad  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful missions.  Above  all,  their  establishments  in 
the  southern  continent,  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California,  and 
tbePh  ilippine  Islands,  were  missions  of  civilisation 
as  much  as  of  religion ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring 
recognises  in  the  condition  of  the  native  {Herniation 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  present  day,  the  results  of 
the  sound  and  judicious  culture  of  which  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers  laid  the  foundation. 

Such  in  its  various  branches  was  this  great  and 
wonderfully  organ iied  association  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  history.  At  the  celebration  of  their  first 
centenary  jubilee,  they  already  numbered  13,112, 
distributed  over  32  provinces.  At  the  date  of  their 
suppression,  a  century  later,  they  had  increased  to 
22.589,  and  were  possessed  of  24  professed  houses, 
669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  335 
residences,  and  275  missionary  stations  in  infidel 
countries,  or  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Euro]>e. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  J.,  although  its 
origin  dates  far  back  into  the  17th  c.,  was  rapid  and 
decisive  in  its  consummation.  The  first  blow  which 
they  sustained  was  in  Portugal  An  exchange  of 
colonial  territory  having  been  effected  Wtweeu  that 
kingdom  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  so-called 
'  Reductions '  of  Paraguay  (q.  v.),  in  which  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  possessed  an  authority  nil  but 
sovereign,  were  transferred  to  Portugal.  The 
native  Indians  having  resisted  this  transfer,  the 
Portuguese  ascribed  their  disaffection  to  the  J. 
missionaries.  The  Portuguese  minister,  Potnbal 
de  Carvalho,  to  whom  the  J.  allege  that  their 
possessions  in  Portugal  had  long  tieen  an  object 
of  desire,  instituted  a  commission  of  inquiry ;  and 
while  it  was  still  pending,  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king,  Joseph,  which,  as  in  the  similar 
attempts  on  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  was  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  J.,  furnished  him  with  a  fresh 
ground  of  inqieachment ;  and  without  waiting  any 
juridical  proof  of  cither  accusation,  he  issued,  in 
Septeml>cr  1759,  a  royal  decree,  by  which  the 
whole  order  was  definitively  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
kingdoms.  In  France,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  J.  was  a  trial  in  the  civil  courts. 
Father  Lavalette,  as  procurator  of  the  order  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  had  consigned  to  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Marseilles  two  large  and  valuable 
cargoes.  These  cargoes  having  been  seized  by 
English  cruisers,  ana  Lavalette  being  unable  to 
meet  the  bills  which  he  had  drawn  uj>on  the 
credit  of  their  delivery,  the  Marseilles  merchants 
proceeded  against  the  order.  The  provincial  parlia- 
ment having  decided  in  favour  of  the  merchants' 
claim,  the  J.  pleaded  that  Lavalette  acted  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  the  order,  but  against  the 
positive  constitutions,  and  appealed  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  against  the  provincial  sentence  The 
inquiry  thus  raised  presented  an  op|>ortunity  of  which, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  order  m  the  parliament 
eagerly  availed  themselves.  A  report  on  the  con- 
stitutions  of  the  society,  highly  damnatory,  was 
speedily  drawn  up,  and  a  demand  was  mode  for  tho 
suppression  of  the  order,  as  irreconcilable,  in  its 
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constitution  Mid  practice,  with  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  of  society.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by 
the  French  bishops,  and  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  to 
arrest  the  proceeding ;  but  a  j»owerful  court-faction, 
aided  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  royal  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
refusal  of  absolution  by  her  Jesuit  confessor  unless 
on  condition  of  her  separating  from  the  king,  and 
supported  in  the  public  press  by  the  then  rising 
philosophic  party,  carried  all  voices,  public  and 
private,  against  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  at  com- 
promise was  proposed  to  the  general,  Father  Ricci, 
by  which  the  obnoxious  constitutions  might  be 
abolished  or  modified;  but  his  unbending  reply, 
♦  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint '  ('  Let  them  be  as  they 
are,  or  let  them  cease  to  exist ' ),  cnt  short  all  nego- 
tiation ;  and  a  royal  edict  was  published  in  1764, 
by  which  the  society  was  suppressed  in  the  French 
territory.  This  example  was  followed  by  Spain, 
under  the  ministry  of  Aranda,  in  1767,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  harshness  and  severity  ;  and  by 
the  minor  Bourbon  courts  of  Naples,  Parma,  and 
Modena.  The  court  of  Home  had  zealously  but 
vainly  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  during  the 

Contiticate  of  Clement  XIII.,  they  received  from 
im  a  support  only  the  more  warm  because  of 
the  hostility  which  they  encountered  elsewhere. 
But  his  successor,  Clement  XIV.  (q.  v.),  inclining  in 
this  and  all  other  questions  of  church  and  state 
to  the  side  of  peace,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
procure  from  the  courts  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned a  relaxation  of  the  severity,  and  being 
pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain, 
at  length  issued,  July  21,  1773,  the  celebrated  bull, 
'  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  Noster,"  by  which,  without 
adopting  the  charges  made  against  the  society,  or 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  their  justice,  acting 
solely  on  the  motive  of  '  the  peace  of  the  church,' 
he  suppressed  the  society  in  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  bull  was  put  into  execution  without 
delay.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  alone,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  driven  into  exile.  In  other 
Catholic  countries,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  individuals  engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations ;  and  in  two  kingdoms,  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Russia  under  Catherine, 
they  were  even  permitted  to  retain  a  quasi-corporate 
existence  as  a  society  for  education. 

What  was  meant,  however,  to  be  the  suppression  of 
the  society,  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  The 
ex-members  continued  in  large  numbers,  especially 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Northern  Italy ;  and  soon 
after  the  first  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  blown 
over,  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  society.  The  first  overt  reorganisation  of 
them  was  in  1799,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  an 
inconsiderable  town  called  Colomo,  in  which  one 
of  the  earliest  novices  was  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Angelo  Mai.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  barely  tolerated  by  the  pop© ; 
but  in  1801,  Pius  VII.  permitted  the  re-establish- 
mcnt  of  the  society  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia, 
and  with  still  more  formality  in  Sicily  in  the  year 
1804  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from  captivity, 
that  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Jesuit  order 
was  effected,  by  the  publication  of  the  bull  Solicitude 
Omnium  Eeclcs'tarum,  August  7,  1814,  In  the  same 
year,  they  opened  a  novitiate  at  Home ;  and  in  1 8*24, 
their  ancient  college,  the  Collegio  Romano,  was 
restored  to  them.  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples, 
they  were  re-established  in  1815,  as  also  in  Spain, 
where  their  ancient  property  and  possessions  were 
restored  to  them.  They  were  again  suppressed  by 
the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  again  restored  in  1825 ;  but 
at  the  final  change  of  public  affairs  in  Spain  in  1835, 


|  the  J.  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  estab- 
lishments, which  fell  under  the  double  influence  d 
revolution  and  retrenchment  In  Portugal,  they 
have  never  obtained  a  firm  footing.  Dom  Micua, 
in  1832,  issued  a  decree  for  their  restoration ;  but 
almost  lieforc  they  had  entered  into  |>osse««tan,  the 
order  was  reversed  by  Dom  Pedro  in  1833.  Theii 
position  in  France  has  been  one  of  sufferance 
rather  than  of  positive  authorisation ;  neTertb.de* 
they  are  very  numerous  and  influential  sod  their 
educational  institutions  hold  the  very  highest  rank. 
In  Belgium,  they  established  themselves  after  th* 
revolution,  and  they  now  possess  many  large  estab- 
lishments, professed  houses  as  well  as  collect*,  which 
are  very  numerously  atteuded  by  the  Catholic  youth, 
as  well  of  Belgium  as  of  other  countries.  In  Holland, 
also,  they  lKNisess  several  considerable  houses,  as 
well  as  in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  sod, 
within  a  recent  period,  Scotland.  In  SwiUeHani 
they  o]*ened  in  1818  a  college  at  Fribonrg,  which 
became  a  most  flourishing  establishment,  and  sub- 
sequently they  extended  themselves  to  Schwyti 
and  Lucerne  ;  but  the  war  of  the  Sonder bund  [one 
of  the  main  causes  of  which  arose  from  the  Jesuit 
question)  ended  in  their  expulsion  froin  the  Swiss 
territory.  Of  the  German  states,  Bavaria  sad 
Austria  tolerated  their  re-estahlishroent  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
former,  as  also  in  the  Tyrol,  they  had  enjoyed  s  eer- 
tain  freedom  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  Russia, 
they  were  placed  under  sharp  restrictions  in  1817; 
and  a  few  years  later,  1820,  in  consequence  of  their 
successful  efforts  at  proselytism,  they  were  banished 
by  a  final  ukase  from  the  Russian  territory,  whence 
they  still  remain  excluded.  The  Italian  revolution 
has  seriously  affected  their  position  in  that  country : 
in  1848,  Pius  IX.  found  it  expedient  to  jiennit, 
and  it  is  supposed  even  to  counsel,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  college  and  other  houses  in  Rome.  They 
returned,  however,  with  the  poj>e  himself,  and  snll 
remain  in  possession  of  their  ancient  estahhslunents. 
From  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  annexed 
territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  general,  they 
withdrew  at  the  first  indication  of  the  chanpe,  the 
members  of  these  provinces  being  now  distributed 
through  the  houses  of  the-  order  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.  The  literature  of  the  history  ot  th* 
J.,  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  is  almost  endless 
in  extent  and  variety ;  we  shall  only  refer  to  the 
two  most  recent  works  on  either  side,  Gioherti'* 
It  Oemita  Moderno,  1847,  and  Cretineau  Julys 
lliMo'rrt  de  la  Compagnic  d*  Jesus,  1845, 

JESUITS'  BARK.   See  Cinchona. 

JKSUS,  tho  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
1  Joshua,  Jvnoshua,  'Jehovah,  tho  Saviour,'  is  the 
name  given  to  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  br  the 
angels  who  announced  his  approaching  birth  (Matt 
L  21 ;  Luke  L  31).  The  reason  of  the  name  ra  at 
the  same  time  declared:  'for  he  shall  safe  ha 
people  from  their  sins.' 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  J.  is  now  generally  fixed 
a  few  years — at  least  four  years — before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  reasons  of 
this  opinion  we  cannot  here  state,  but  it  msv  be 
observed  that  the  reckoning  of  dates  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  did  not  begin  tul  the  6th  c,  when  siror 
on  such  a  point  was  very  probable.  The  pnose 
date  of  the  birth  of  J.,  however,  cannot  be  drter- 
mined,  nor  can  the  year  of  his  death  be  much  men 
confidently  stated.  The  common  computation  fix** 
his  death  in  33  A.D.,  or  when  he  was  probably  at 
least  37  years  of  age.  As  to  the  month  or  day  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  nothing  is  known,  although  th* 
circumstance,  that  shepherds  were  wwtrhini;  tbw 
flocks  by  night,  makes  it  very  tertaiv  thai  it  thd 
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not  take  place  at  that  time  at  which  the  festival  of  !  ArchbishopCranmer;  and  Fisher,  Bi 


Christmas  (q.  v.)  is  held. 

With  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  his  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  every  one  may  be  supposed 
familiar. 

The  opponents  of  Christianity  have  not,  in 
general,  disputed  the  historic  truth  of  the  gospel 
narrative  of  the  life  of  J. ;  the  miracles  of  course 
excepted.  Cols  us  atid  other  heathen  writers  admitted 
even  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  but  alleged  them  to 
have  been  wrought  by  magic,  or  to  have  been  too 
few  and  inconsiderable  to  attest  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  Their  modern  successors  have,  of  course, 
rejected  these  views.  Some  of  them  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  J.  was  ambitious  of  earthly 
power,  but  this  has  not  been  a  prevalent  theory. 
More  generally,  they  have  regarded  him  as  merely 
adapting  his  conduct  and  teaching  to  the  notions 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  in  particular  to  their 

expectation  of  the  Messiah ;  whilst  they  admit  the  °f  ^»ew  Brunswick  and  some  of  the  caunel  coals. 

It  is  electrical  when  rubbed,  hence  it  has  been  called 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH.  See  EccixsiAsnctm. 

JET,  a  bituminous  mineral  of  a  perfectly  black 
colour,  not  harder  than  ordinary  coal,  but  capable 
of  being  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  of  receiving  a 
very  beautiful  polish.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
river  of  Lycia,  from  the  banks  of  which  it  was 
obtained.  In  the  time  of  I'liny,  the  name  of  the 
river  and  a  small  town  on  its  bank  was  Gages,  and 
the  pieces  of  jet  obtained  from  thence  were  called 
gagates,  afterwards  successively  corrupted  into  gagat 
and  jet.  It  is  now  found  in  many  |>arts  of  the 
world.  In  (treat  Britain,  it  is  obtained  chiefly  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with 
fragments  of  bituminised  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in 
the  Upper  Lias  or  Alum  Shale  of  that  district  Jet  is 
only  a  peculiar  form  of  |ntch-coal,  containing  about 
37{  J*1"  cent  of  volatile  matter,  like  the  Albertite 


unequalled  excellency  of  the  religious  and  moral 
system  taught  by  him.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
scheme  is  held  to  be  obvious  by  orthodox  theologians. 
They  allege  that  it  represents  the  noblest  and 
purest  system  of  morality  as  based  ou  imposture. 
The  character  of  J.,  as  displayed  both  in  his  life 
and  in  his  teaching,  is  one  of  the  great  arguments 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity. 


black  amber  by  the  Prussian  amber-diggers,  when 
it  occurs  in  sand  and  gravel  beds. 

Very  large  quantities  are  obtained  in  France  in 
the  dqiartment  of  An  do.  where  it  gives  employment 
to  numerous  artisans,  who  form  it  into  rosary  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  trinkets,  which  are  extensively 
sold  in   Roman  Catholic  countries.     -Spain  also 


The  correspondence  of  J.  with  Altgams,  king  of  supplies  fine  jet,  which,  like  that  of  the  French 


Edcssa,  although  we  have  it  in  Eusebhis,  cau  only 
be  ranked  with  monkish  legends.  Of  no  greater 
value  are  descriptions  of  the  jiersonal  appearance 
of  J.,  and  pictures  of  him.  See  Chriht,  Picrt'KES  or. 

JE8U8,  College  of,  Oxford.  In  1571,  Queen 
Eh/abeth,  on  the  i*etition  of  Dr  Hugh  Aierice,  or 
Price,  grouted  a  charter  for  the  foundation  of 
Jesus  College,  in  which  there  were  to  l»o  a  prin 


workings,  is  found  in  irregular  veins  in  the  lower 
marls  of  the  cretaceous  series,  corresponding  with 
the  Sussex  gault  The  Spanish  jet  is  found  at 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  the  Asturias,  and  is 
princi|mlly  manufactured  at  Oviedo.  As  a  material 
for  mourning  ornaments,  jet  is  admirably  adapted, 
and  fur  that  purpose  is  used  largely  in  this  and 
other  countries. 


cipal,  eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars.    In  1622,  J     JETSAM  me; 
King  James  I.  granted  the  college  a  new  charter,  ]  *inK  *n"  remain 
including  a  code  of  statutes.   These  original  founds- ,  y/own  untal^the  <. 
tions  were  set  on  a  new  footing  in  1685  by  the  will 
of  Sir  Leoline  Jeukyns,  who  added  considerable 
endowments  to  the  college,  but  arranged  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  feilowshiiis,  scholarships,  and  exhi- 
bitions should  be  confined  to  Wales.   The  endow- 


goods  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
under  water.    They  belong  to  the 
jwner  appear  and  claim  them.  See 
Flotsam.    The  subject  is  now  chiefly  imiiortant 
from  its  effects  on  the  owners,  and  is  treated  under 
the  head  of  Jettison  (q.  v.). 

JE  TTISON  is,  in  the  law  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either 
ments  were  subsequently  increased  to  19  fellowships  jn  whole  or  in  j<art,  iu  cases  of  necessity,  no  as  to 
and  18  scholarships.  The  commissions  under  17  I  lighteu  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  capture, 
and  18  Vict  c.  81,  converted  five  of  the  fellowship  or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  It  U  obvious  that 
into  scholarships,  and  entirely  suppressed  one  fellow-  |  givat  discretion  is  required,  so  as  to  judge  when  the 
•hip.     Of  the  remaining  fellowships,  one  moiety  j  |>roper  time  arrives  for  resorting  to  this  desperate 


ws.1  confined  to  the  PrinciiwUity,  ami  the  other 
thrown  open.  Four  may  be  lay  fellows ;  the  others 
must  take  orders  within  one  year  after  they  shall  be 
of  sufficient  standing  to  be  masters  of  arts.  The 
scholarships  are  confined  to  Wales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  King  Charles  L'i  scholarships  (confined  to 
Jersey  and  Guernsey),  and  two  others,  which  are 
open.  There  are  nearly  thirty  exhibitions  in  this 
college,  of  about  £40  ]«r  annum.  This  college 
presents  to  about  20  bvings;  in  1862,  there  were 
alxiut  160  names  on  the  booka    This  was  the 


exjiediont ;  and  in  caoe  of  part  only  of  the  cargo 
beiug  sacrificed,  to  select  which  ]tart  Each  case 
must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances  ;  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel  is  the  authori-ted  agent  so  as 
to  bind  all  parties  in  such  a  situation.  It  often 
happens  that  the  goods  ticking  to  different  owners, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  conqieusate  the  owner 
of  the  pirticular  goods  thrown  overboard,  the 
doctrine  of  general  average  is  resorted  to.  See 
A  \  eh  auk.  In  case  of  a  storm,  the  several  persona 
interested  in  the  ship,  freight  and  cargo  in  general 


first  Protestant  college,  and  in  its  statutes  the  ,  contribute  ratcably "  to  the  loss  ;  but  there  are 

exceptions  when  the  goods  were  carried  on  deck 


Protestant  religion 
ay  enactments. 


and  guarded  by 


JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1496,  to  whom  the 
king  granted  for  the  purjiose  the  nunnery  of  St 
Kadegund,  which  was  suppressed  for  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  its  inmates.  The  appointment  of  the 
master  rests  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  There  are 
sixteen  foundations,  and  three  bye-fellowships,  and 
numerous  scholarships.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  college  are  to  he  noted  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 


When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison  have  l»een 
iusured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit  of  this  contri- 
bution or  average  pro  (aiiio. 

JEW,  Tns  Wandering.  The  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  who  cannot  die,  but,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  is  obliged  to  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  till  Christ  shall  pronounce  his  doom  nt 
the  last  day,  seems  to  have  originated  in  that  jias- 
sage  of  the  gos]>el  of  St  John  (xxi.  22)  where  Jesus 
savs  of  John  :  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  !  follow  thou  me.    Then  went 
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this>  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that 
disciple  should  not  die.'  It  arose,  prolnahly,  in  the 
13th  c,  when  it  is  first  related  by  Matthew  Paris, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  Jewish  people, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  nowhere  find- 
ing a  home.  According  to  the  current  legend,  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  Ahasuerus,  the  shoemaker  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  when  the  Saviour  wish»"d  to  re»t 
before  his  house,  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  drove  him 
away.  Another  legend  states  him  to  be  Pilate's 
door-keeper,  Kartaphilus,  who  struck  Jesus  on  the 
back,  as  he  led  him  out  of  his  master's  judgment- 
hall.  So  recently  as  the  last  century,  impostors  took 
advantage  of  the  )>elief  in  this  legend,  and  gave 
themselves  out  for  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and  people 
were  not  wanting  who,  from  time  to  time,  main- 
tained that  he  had  appeared  to  them  under  different 
forms.  A  popular  book  relating  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  been  repeatedly  printed 
in  the  German.  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  legend  has  likewise  hevn  frequently 
worked  up  in  a  poetical  form,  as  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  in  the  romance  entitled  Die  Wanting;  by 
8cbul>ert  in  his  poem  of  Ahaimrr  ;  by  Goethe  in 
An*  vtt titem  l.ehfn  ;  by  Mrs  Norton  in  The  Undying 
Out  (Lond.  184'J);  and  by  Eugene  Sue  in  his  Le 
Juif  errant.  Compare  Grasse,  Die  Sage  vom  Ewigen 
Juden. 

JEWEL  (Ital.  gitMlo,  from  gioia,  joy),  a  per- 
sonal ornament,  usually  understood  to  mean  a 
decoration  in  which  one  or  more  precious  stones  are 
set  Popularly,  there  is  much  confusion  lietwccu 
the  terms  gem  and  jewel ;  the  former  belongs  esj»e- 
cialiy  to  precious  stout*,  and  the  latter  to  ornaments 
fornied  of  the  precious  metals  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  gems.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
gioia,  joy,  whence  giokllo,  a  jewel,  such  ornaments 
being  indicative  of  pleasure, 

JE  WELLERY.  The  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  lteen  a  test  of  the  artistic  powera  of  a 
nation  ;  for,  being  intended  only  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, the  genius  of  the  jeweller  has  been  directed 
to  the  production  of  the  largest  amount  of  beauty  in 
the  most  limited  space.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wearing  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  is  almost 
as  early  as  the  discovery  of  those  metals.  A  mere 
bole  drilled  through  the  small  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  to  enaMe  them  to  be  strung  round  the 
waiat  or  neck,  would  be  the  first  stage ;  then, 
when  the  ductility  of  the  metals  became  known, 
they  would  be  beaten  probably  into  bands  or 
ring*,  giving  rise  to  ring-money  ;  these  rings,  when 
increased  in  size,  would  become  torques  for  the 
waist  neck,  arms,  or  ankle*,  labrcta  for  the  lips, 
and  rings  for  the  ears  and  fingers.  As  refinement 
increased,  these  articles  would  lm  made  more  and 
more  ornamental ;  and  the  original  object,  of  mere 
convenience  and  safety  in  carrying  the  much- 
valued  metals,  would  be  lost  in  the  secondary  one 
of  personal  adornment;  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
would  be  called  into  play,  and  the  taste  of  the 
nation  would  l>e  market!  by  the  good  or  l*ad  designs 
in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Jewels  being  mere 
articles  of  luxury  ana  taste,  their  possession  always 
indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  wealth  of  nations, 
and  we  are  as  much  impressed  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  the  nice  art  and 
refined  taste  exhibited  in  the  jewellery  found  in 
their  torn!*,  as  by  the  vast  architectural  works  of 
which  they  have  left  so  many  remains  ;  indeed, 
modern  art,  with  all  its  wondrous  advances,  cannot 
do  more  than  equal  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  those  elegant  golden  jewels  sent  by  tho  late 
vieerov  of  Egypt  and  M.  Mariette  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitioii,  which  were  taken  from  the 


tombs  of  ladies  of  distinction,  whose  mtinimi«-« 
thev  were  found  decorating.  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  jewellery  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Our  goldsmiths  depend  very  much 
U{>ou  the  processes  of  casting,  drawing,  stamping 
and  other  metallurgical  o]K'ratioiut,  and  produce 
thereby  great  accuracy  of  outline  and  high  fini&h. 
The  ancients  wrought  by  hammering,  chasing,  and 
rtfM)\t»*t,  depending  entirely  upon  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  artist,  instead  of  tlie  perfection  of  his 
tools  and  mechanical  arrangements ;  consequently, 
their  works  bear  the  stamp  of  artistic  produc- 
tions, whilst  modern  works,  however  beautiful, 
have  usually  the  character  of  mere  manufactures 
executed  with  mechanical  precision  rather  than 
artistic  taste ;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of 
finish  is  more  than  counterlwdanced  by  what  is  lost 
in  richness  of  effect.    See  Diamond. 

JEWELS,  The  oy,  ln  Heraldry.  By  aa 
egregiously  absurd  and  unnecessary  complication  o( 
nomenclature,  introduced  by  way  of  adding  dignity 
to  the  science  of  Heraldry,  the  tinctures  of  the  arms 
of  peers  have  sometimes  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  precious  stones  :  argent  is  jvarl  or  crystal; 
or,  topaz;  gules,  ruby ;  azure,  sapphire;  sable, 
diamond  ;  vert,  emerald  ;  and  purpure,  amethyst 

JEWISH  LITURGY.    See  Liturgy. 

JEWISH  SECTS,  a  term  generally  applied  (after 
Josephus)  to  certain  divergent  schools  which  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  Judaism,  subsequently  to  ths 
Syrian  wars.  So  far,  however,  from  forming,  as  th» 
word  would  seem  to  imply,  seiiarnte  communities 
with  places  of  worship  and  a  religious  law  of  their 
own,  antagonistic  to  that  of  their  brethren,  ths 
disciples  of  the  different  *  sects '  belonged  to  the 
same  religious  community,  adhered  to  the  sam* 
practical  religions  Law,  aud  consequently  could  not 
well  look  ujjoii  each  other  as,  in  a  manner,  heretic* 
The  chief  ]>oints  at  issue  were  certain  abstract 
doctrines,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  this  Law,  as  far  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  interpreted  and  further  developed. 
While  the  Pharisee*  (q.  v.)  claimed  for  certain  time 
hallowed  observances  and  doctrines  not  found  ia 
the  Bible  a  divine  origiu,  drawing  them  back 
through  tradition— orally  transmitted  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation— to  Moses  and  the  Sinai  itself, 
and  while  they,  by  peculiar  rules  of  an  exegesis  of 
their  own,  proved  tnese  same  doctrines  to  lie  oftei 
latent,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  letters  of  the  Biblt 
~  the  Sadduceett  (q.  v.)  rejected  the  divine  origin  of 
the  'oral  law,'  as  well  as  certain  spiritual  dogmas 
not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Sacred  Record.  Aa 
advanced  or  exalted  class  of  Pharisees  were  ths 
Emenes  (q.  v.),  who  formed  a  kind  of  brotherhood, 
far  away  (with  only  solitary  exceptions)  from  the 
corruption  of  cities,  chiefly  intent  u|>on  the  exercise 
of  practical  virtues,  and  nded  by  a  severe  code  ci 
morals.  The  tenets  of  each  of  these  three  '• 
will  be  found  treated  separately  under  the 
indicated. 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  before  and  after  Christ, 
numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines,  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  a  confused  mixture  of  Judaism  and 
Hellenism,  or  rather  Alexandrianism  (see  Gsosm*), 
were  promulgated,  and  found  adherents  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  Judaism.  Many  and  obscure 
are  the  names  of  these  '  sects '  recorded  by  the  early 
tathen  of  tho  church,  but  very  little  is  known 
respecting  their  historv  and  dogmas.  Mention  is 
made  of  Hellrnian*  (Hillelites?),  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  large  body  of  the  Hellenists  {<]-  v.) 
aud  MeriiUea  (antagonistic  school  of  Shamai  ?),  Gali- 
lean* (Christianising  Jews!),  Herod  inns  (adherents 
of  the  foreign  government !),  OauUmites  (Rabbis 
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of  exaggerated  tendencies!),  Masbothean*  (strict 
Sabbatarians  ?),  Henurobaptirt*  (Esscncs?),  *c 

In  the  8th  Christian  c,  (761  aceordiug  to  Munk), 
the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
'oral  law'— a  doctriue  which  had  died  out  after 
s  brief  existence — was  revived  again  by  A  nan  lien 
David,  who  is  supposed  to  have  held  a  high  si»iritual 
office  (Ilesh  Gelutiia  ?  Gaon  ?)  at  Bagdad  at  the  time 
of  Calif  Aim  Giafar  Al-Mansor  (754—  775  A.D.), 
and  who,  rejecting  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  as  the 
work  of  man,  only  allowed  such  laws  and  ordinances 
to  be  binding  uiwn  the  community  which  resulted 
immediately  from  a  simple  and  natural  Scrijrtural 
exegesis.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
most  inqiortant  sect  of  the  Karaite*,  who,  within  an 
astonishingly  brief  j>eriod,  spread  over  Palestine, 
Egypt  Greece,  Biirbary,  S]»ain,  Syria,  Tartary,  Byzan- 
tium, Fez,  Morocco,  and  even  to  the  ranges  of  the 
Atlas.  They  are  now,  however,  found  only  in  small 
numbers  in  Poland,  Cauda,  Odessa,  the  Crimea, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  Abro- 
gating the  'rabbinical'  traditions,  they  erects  a 
new  traditional  system  of  their  own,  to  be  altered 
and  freely  developed  by  each  of  their  successive 
spiritual  heads.  Prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimages  to 
Hebron,  are  the  points  of  religious  practice  to 
which  they  pay  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
general  conduct  is  even  by  their  antagonists  allowed 
to  l>e  of  the  highest  moral  standard.  They  have 
produced  an  extensive  sjiecial  Hebrew  literature 
of  their  own,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  on 
theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  &c. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  is  now  found  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  St  Petersburg.    Some  of  their 

Jirincipal  authors  are  A  nan,  Shalmon  b.  Jeniham, 
ixtepn  b.  Noah,  Jeshua,  Jchiulah  Hadaasi,  Aron 
b.  Joseph,  Aron  b.  Eliah,  Klinh  Beshitzi,  Kaleb, 
Moses  Reshizi,  Mardochai  b.  Nissan,  &c 

Another  rather  curious  sect,  known  as  the  Shrb- 
ten,  was  that  founded  by  Sabljathai  Levi  from 
Smyrna  (1625-1677),  who  proclaimed  himself  the 
Messiah,  and  found  numerous  followers  through- 
out Cenuany,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Holland.  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
mission  by  imprisoning  him,  and  making  him  adopt 
Mohammedanism.  Many  of  his  disciples  followed 
his  example,  others  turned  Roman  Catholics — 
adhering,  withal,  to  their  former  doctrines  and 
tenets,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the 
Messiah  ship  of  their  master,  a  distinct  leaning 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  hope  of  a  filial  return  to  Jerusalem  under 
the  guidance  of  '  Messiah  ben  David.'  They  nut  a 
thoroughly  mystical  interpretation  upon  the  Bible, 
rejected  unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and  extolled 
their  special  Kabbalistic  gospel,  the  Zohar,  above  all 
things  created.  This  sect  did  not  die  out  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Jakob  Frank,  their  last 
supreme  pontiff  (whose  more  intimate  friends  and 
followers  called  themselves  by  his  name,  Frauki^ts), 
dying  in  a  dcl>tor's  prison  on  the  Rhine  (1791). 

We  have  finally  to  mention  the  modern  Chasi- 
dim—  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasi- 
dim  (q.  v.)— or  Brthtrra  (Baal  Shem  Tob),  a  side 
branch  of  the  former  sect,  taking  its  stand  like 
this  on  the  Kabbala,  but  remaining  ostensibly 
within  the  province  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  wild  mode  of 
praying,  their  supreme  contempt  for  any  but 
mystical  and  religious  science,  by  their  belief  in 
the  miracles  wrought  by  their  temj>orary  chiefs  or 
saints  (Zaddik  Hani  Shan),  who  rule  their  com- 
munity unconditionally,  are  supposed  to  1*e  invested  j 
with  divine  jwwers,  and  who  also  cure  all  their 
bodily  ailments.  The  grandeur  and  pomp  with  which  _ 
these  are  surrounded,  contrasts  most   strikingly  j 


with  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
repentance,  ioyfulness,  disinterestedness,  benevol- 
ence, peaccfulness,  with  intrepidity,  cleanliness,  and 
teiu|K>rance,  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the 
practical  doctrine  of  this  sect  One  of  the  great 
reproaches,  however,  brought  against  them  is,  that 
their  'joyfulness'  often  leads  them  into  trans- 
gression ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  rather  given  to 
sensuality.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Poland, 
Galicia,  Russia,  and  Palestine. 

The  modern  '  Reformers,'  aiming  chiefly  at  a 
simplification  of  the  ceremonial,  and  abrogation  of 
what  they  consider  to  l>e  abuses  and  late  additions 
in  the  divine  worship,  cannot  well  In?  called  a  sect— 
although,  for  the  most  |>art,  they  have  synagogue* 
and  prayer- 1  >ookB  of  their  own — since  they  belong, 
to  all  other  intents  and  purjioses,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  community.  As  the  chief  promoters 
of  this  movement  may  be  considered  Zunz,  Geiger, 
Chorin,  Creizenach,  Holdheim,  Hess,  Stern,  Ac, 

JEWS  (corrupted  from  Yehudiw),  the  name 
given,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  aliout  2000 
years  R,  c,  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Canaan  or  Pales- 
tine, They  were  originally  called  Hkhkrws  (q.v). 
Monotheism,  or  a  belief  in  one  God,  the  practice 
of  circumcision,  and  the  expectation  of  ultimately 
possessing  the  land  in  which  they  then  sojourned, 
were  the  three  distinguishing  j>eeuliarities  trans- 
mitted by  Abraham  to  Isaac,  and  from  Isaac  to 
Jacob  and  his  descendants.  The  picture  of  patri- 
archal life  presented  to  us  iu  the  book  of  Genesis 
is  marked  by  an  exquisite  beauty  and  simplicity, 
aud  bears  traces  of  a  great  antiquity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  famine  in  Canaan,  Jacob,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  son  Joseph,  who  had  become  ehief 
minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  went  down  thither 
with  all  his  family,  which  numWred  seventy 
'souls;'  ami  obtained  from  Pharaoh  penni>«iou  to 
settle  in  the  laud  of  Goshen.  Here  the  Hebrews 
resided,  according  to  Exod.  xii.  40,  4.'M)  years ; 
[Bunsen  (Exows)  calculates  fuurtrrn  centuries]  ; 
according  to  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Levitea,  in 
Exod.  viT  16-  25,  however,  their  sojourn  would  not 
have  lasted  longer  than  210  or  215  years;  must  of 
the  commentators,  therefore,  take,  with  Jo-ephus, 
the  430  years  to  indicate  the  period  from  Abraham 
to  the  Exodus  (cf.  Galat  iii-  17).  Duriug  the  life- 
time of  Joseph,  and  probably  for  some  generation* 
afterwards,  they  were  well  treated,  and  pro*|*red ; 
but  a  new  dynasty,  supitosed  by  some  -  with  little 
shew  of  reason— to  have  l>een  that  of  the  Hyk.-ho* 
(q.  v.)  arose,  and  they  were  reduced  to  relentless 
slavery.  A  deliverer  at  length  ap|»carcd  in  the 
jHrson  of  Moses  (q.v.),  a  man  of  grave  and  heroic 
character,  who,  though  brought  up  by  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  as  her  son,  and  trained  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  was  nevertheless  tilled  with 
au  intense  and  indignant  patriotism,  that  acquired 
an  additional  elevation  from  the  ardour  of  hi  * 
religious  feelings.  The  circumstances  that  preceded 
ami  characterised  the  exodus  (about  1600  «.  c.) 
—such  as  the  ten  plagues  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  a  source  of  continual  controversy 
between  the  Rationalistic  and  the  Suprnnatural- 
istic  schools  of  biblical  criticism ;  but  the  fort  of 
an  exodus  would  be  disputed  only  by  the  wildest 
scepticism.  The  entire  history  of  the  ]>eoplc  is 
imrvadcd  by  the  memory  of  this  grand  event  upon 
which,  as  it  were,  their  whole  national  existence  is 
based ;  it  inspires  their  j»oetry,  and  consecrates 
their  religion  ;  and  the  Passover,  with  all  its  cere- 
monials aud  mementoes,  was  instituted  expressly 
to  remind  them  of  that  wondrous  night  of  sudden 

liberation  :  while  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  te 
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recall  .'o  the  mernoiy  of  the  latest  generations  the 
wanderings  through  the  desert;  nn«F  Pentecost,  the 
act  i«f  tLo  legislation  on  Sinai.  Whether,  however, 
iu  215,  or  iven  in  430  years,  the  seventy  'souls' 
could  haio  increased  to  600,000  adult  men,  or, 
including  wives  and  children,  to  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  souls  is  a  jx.int  to  l»e  determined 
rather  by  physiologist*  than  by  theologians. 

The  wandering  m  the  wilderness  oi  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years,  though 
a  record  of  the  events  of  two  years  only  has  been 
preserved.  These,  however,  are  obviously  the  most 
important,  as  they  contain  an  elalnirate  account  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  (ExotL  xix.  ft  *■»/.),  which  is 
represented  as  a  direct  revelation  made  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah  himself,  who  descended  u|m>ii  Mount  Sinai 
in  tire,  amid  the  roar  of  thunders  and  the  quaking 
of  hills.  The  antiquity,  however,  of  the  priestly  or 
ecclesiastical  jwrtions  of  the  Pentateuch  is  keenly 
disputed  by  many  modern  scholars  of  the  highest 
reputation,  who  endeavour  to  shew  the  probability 
of  Mich  passages  having  been  conqxised  and  inserted 
sulisequcnt  to  the  great  organisation  of  the  priest- 
hood by  David  ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  |>oint,  among 
other  evidences,  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (q.  v.),  which 
narrate*  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  for  300  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  which  yet  con- 
tains scarcely  a  single  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
religious  institution  among  them.  Yet  it  is  allowed 
almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  fouiufntitum,  at  h  ast. 


v.)  waa  in  the  hands 

more  especially  the 


pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  a  legislator : — 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  ritualism  of  the 
Hebrews  lias  many  striking  points  of  contact  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  This  view,  of  course,  does  uot 
;nterfere  with  the  theory  of  a  later  conqiosition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (q.  v.),  in  its  present  shape  and  its 
successive  redactions  and  enlargements.  But  what- 
ever period  be  allowed  for  the  sojourn  in  the  desert, 
the  rough  nomadic  life,  the  frequent  fighting  with 
the  tierce  Beduin  tril*?*,  through  whose  territories 
tbey  passed — besides  the  lofty  influences  of  a  stern 
religion — luul  transformed  the  runaway  slaves  of 
Egypt,  by  the  time  they  approached  the  eastern 
borders  of  Canaan,  into  a  nation  of  high-spirited 
and  irresistible  warriors. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  behoves  ua  to  trace 
a  general  outline  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The 
laws  promulgated  under  the  1  Covenaut '  were,  as 
we  said,  not  entirely  new.  Many  were  merely  the 
solemn  confirmation  of  ancient  |w»triarchal  tenets, 
such  aa  the  worship  of  One  Supreme  Being  through 
sacrifices,  prayer,  vows  ;  circumcision  ;  the  govern- 
ment by  heads  of  tribes  and  families,  &c.  Others 
must  have  been  adaptations  of  Egyptian  institu- 
tions. Others,  again,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  community ;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  ordinances  contained  ' 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  never  carried  into  practice. 
The  fundamental  features  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
political  constitution  -  Isdh  closely  interwoven  with 
each  other — are  the  following :  Cod  is  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  universe.  The  universe  is  His  own, 
and  to  man  the  use  of  all  created  things  has  l*eeu 
intrusted  by  His  will.  God  is  therefore  the  King  of 
the  people.  By  the  priests  He  is  visibly  represented. 
No  man  has  the  right  to  dis|>ose  of  his  own  liWrty. 
The  soil  is  only  given  to  the  people  for  the  mm/met: 
man  has  no  further  individual  right  of  ]>os»<-ssion 
over  it  Every  seventh  year  it  ia  to  1h?  left  to  itself. 
The  sale  of  land  is  prohibited;  and  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  every  lease  and  mortgage  of  it  is  null 
and  void,  and  it  is  to  return  to  the  heirs  of  those 

no 


to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned  a}  the  first 

division  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  the  Prieats  (q. 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (q.  v.), 
descendants  of  Aaron  (q.  v.).  The  Levit*»s  assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy 
rites,  copied  and  cx]>oundcd  the  Books  of  the  Law, 
kept  the  genealogical  hats,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  general  instruction  of  the  people.  Together 
with  the  priests,  they  had  administrative  sad 
judicial  functions,  and  they  gave  their  judgment 
always  in  the  name  of  God.  The  High- Priest 
(q.  v.)  constituted  the  highest  court,  and  his  was 
the  oracle  (L'rim  and  Thummim).  Periodical  Feast* 
(q.  v.)  were  instituted,  in  order  that  the  dependeuce 
from  the  Divine  King  should  always  lie  kept  in 
view  by  the  people.  Every  seventh  day  the  body 
should  rest  from  labour  (Sabhath),  as  every  seventh 
year  the  soil  was  to  rest  (Sabbatical  year) ;  and 
every  fiftieth  (7x7)  year  (Jol>cl)  waa  the  great 
year  of  Remission.  Three  annual  feasts,  partly  of 
an  agricultural,  partly  of  an  historical  character, 
were  the  Passah  (q.  v.),  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (q.  v.).  No  less  was 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  kept  holy. 
The  tenth  of  the  same  month  was  instituted  a  day 
of  atonement  and  forgiveness  of  sin. 

The  form  of  government  was  at  first  a  theocratical 
one.  The  |>eople  wa8  divided  into  12  tril»es,  which 
formed  small  republics,  hut  went  all  united  under 
the  invisible  rule  of  Jehovah.  Geueral  national 
assemblies  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 
Siiecial  provisions  are  also  found  for  the  contingency 
ot  the  election  of  a  king.  After  the  couquest  of 
Palestine,  every  city  had  a  judge,  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  the  families  and  tribes.  The  punishments 
were  either  death,  flagellation,  or  fines.  Three 
Levitical  cities  were,  named  by  Moses  as  asylum* 
or  places  of  refuge  for  inan-alayers  whose  guilt  wa* 
not  yet  fully  established.  Every  free  citizen  was 
bound,  from  his  20th  year,  to  military  service  ia 
case  of  war.  To  the  besieged  city,  tonus  of  capitu- 
lation were  first  to  be  offered  ;  were  these  rejected, 
the  city  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  males  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  In  all  other  cases,  the  virtues 
of  charity,  justice,  and  kindness,  even  towards 
animals,  are  reiieatcdly  impressed  upon  the  people. 
How  far  these  fundamental  rules  were  either  further 
develoj>ed  or  neglected,  we  cannot  shew  in  thia 
place. 

The  'land  of  promise'  became  theh-s  at  last 
(about  1430  B.C.),  under  Joshua  (q.  v.),  the  successor 
of  Moses.  Tril»e  after  tribe  was  swept  from  its 
ancient  territory,  and  for  the  most  ]«rt  either 
annihilated  or  forced  to  flee.  Yet  the  whole  liulk 
of  the  native  inhabitants  was  not  extirpated  or 
wholly  expelled,  nor  even  suUhied  till  a  much  later 
{leriou :  a  circumstance  fraught  indeed  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  new  common- 
wealth. The  country  was  now  divided  among  th.< 
tribes.  The  magnificent  pastoral  region  to  the  eas: 
of  the  Jordan  had  Wfore  liecn  chosen  by  the  tribe* 
of  Reubcu,  Ga«l,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  at 
an  earlier  period,  liecause  they  *  had  a  very  great 
multitude  of  cattle'  (Xunib.  xxxii.  1);  but  they 
now  for  the  first  time  entered  on  ]>ossession  of  it 
The  land  west  of  the  Jordan  was  parwlled  out 
to  the  remaining — Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  the  second  half- tribe  of  Manasseh,  Isaac  har, 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher.  The  tril«e  of  Levi 
received,  instead  of  a  province,  49  cities  scattered 
throughout  Canaau  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  were  allowed  generally  to  settle 
individually  throughout  the  land  where  they  chose 
(LBvms,  Priest*.  Hioh-pkiest). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  (about  1350  B.c,),the 
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want  of  a  chief  to  the  young  state  became  sadly 
palpable.    Little  regard  was  paid  to  tho  'Mosaic' 
institutions ;  the  single  tribes  pursued  their  own 
individual  interests ;  intermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atrous natives  weakened  the  lioud  of  union  still 
further;  and  the  next  consequence  was,  that  the 
tribe*  were  siugly  subdued  by  the  surrounding 
nations.    At  this  juncture  there  arose  at  intervals 
valiant  men  and  women— Shofetim— Judges,  who 
liberated  the  people  from  their  oppressors,  the 
Moabitcs,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Ac. 
Fifteen  of  those  are  named,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
to  have  exercised  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.    This  period  constitutes  the  'heroic' 
aye  of  Hebrew  history.    Among  these  Judges,  the 
prophetess  Deborah  (q.  v.),  Gideon  (q.  v.),  Jephthah 
(q.  v.),  the  herculean  Samson  |q.  v.).  and  the  prophet 
Samuel  (q.  v.),  are  especially  notable;  the  last  men- 
tioned was.  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest 
Hebrew  that  had  as  yet  appeared  siuce  the  days  of 
Moses.    With  him  logins  a  new  and  higher  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  national  character,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  priestly  order, 
w  hose  spiritual,  for  the  most  part  well-directed  and 
humanising,  influence  was  by  him  first  exalted  and 
most  distinctly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  common- 
wealth.   Samuel,  the  first  of  the  prophets,  was  also 
the  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  of  the  confederate 
tribes.    Wearied  of  their  intestine  feuds,  harassed 
by  the  incursions  of  their  predatory  neighbours, 
chiefly,  however,  goaded  by  the  characteristic  desire 
'to  be  like  all  the  other  nations'  (1  Sam.  viii.  5), 
the  jieoplc  compelled  him,  when  he  had  become 
'old  and  gray-headed'  (1  Sam.  xii.  2) — whde  the 
behaviour  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  made  judges, 
unfitted  them  to  be  his  successors— to  choose  for 
them  a  king  (1080  B.C.). 

The  first  who  exercised  regal  authority  was  Saul 
(q.  v.),  the  Benjamite.  But  though  a  distinguished 
warrior,  and  a  man  of  royal  presence,  he  appears 
not  to  have  possessed  the  mind  of  u  statesman ; 
and  his  wilfulness,  and  the  paroxysms  of  insanity, 
brought  on  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
openly -ex pressed  dissatisfaction  of  Samuel,  finally 
alienated  from  him  many  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  his  subjects.  After  his  death  on  Mount  Gil  boa, 
David  (q.  v.),  his  son-in-law,  was  proclaimed  king. 
This  monarch  was  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever 
•at  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  ruled,  as  is  com- 
monly computed,  1058 — 1018  B.  c.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  equally  famous  son,  Solomon  (q.  v.),  are 
regarded  as  the  golden  time  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
remaining  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  its  borders — 
viz.,  the  Philistines,  Edomitea,  Amalekites,  Moabites, 
Ac — were  thoroughly  subdued ;  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  extended  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Hed  Sea;  Jerusalem  was 
captured  by  escalade,  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
conqueror ;  the  jiriesthood  was  reorganised  on  a 
splendid  scale  ;  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture were  cultivated  ;  schools  of  prophecy  (first 
established,  probably,  by  Samuel)  began  to  flourish  ; 
a  magnificent  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
built  in  the  capital ;  and  commercial  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  perhaps  with  even  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Spice  Islands.  Bnt  there  was  a  canker  at 
the  root  of  all  this  prosperity.  The  enormous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Solomon  forced  him  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  His  wealth  did  not 
enrich  them ;  it  rather  made  them  poorer ;  and 
although  gifted  with  transcendent  wisdom  and 
the  most  Drill iant  mental  powers,  towards  the 
end  of  bis  life  he  preseuts  the  sad  spectacle  of 
•  common  eastern  despot,  voluptuous,  idolatrous, 


occasionally  even  cruel,  and  his  reign  (1018—^78 
B.C)  cannot  but  be  regarded,  both  politically  an  I 
financially,  r.s  a  splendid  failure.  After  his  death 
(978),  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  which  the  germs 
of  dissension — chiefly  jealousy  against  the  influence 
of  Judah — had  been  sdently  growing  up  for  many 
a  year,  split  under  Rchoboam  into  two  sections 
(975  B.  c.) :  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  Rebo* 
boam.  son  of  Solomon ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  Jeroboam,  the  Ephraimite.  The  former  of 
these  countries  comprised  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  together,  probably,  with  some  Danite 
and  Simeonite  cities ;  the  latter,  the  remaining 
ten.  After  19  kings,  of  different  dynasties,  among 
whom  Jerulmam,  Ahab,  Joram,  Jeroboam  II.,  Pekah 
may  be  mentioned,  had  reigned  in  Israel,  few  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  throne  otherwise  than  by 
the  murder  of  their  predecessors,  the  country  was 
finally  conquered  by  Salmanassar,  king  of  Assyria  ; 
its  sovereign,  Hoshea,  thrown  into  prison ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  carried  away  captive  (720  b.  a)  into 
the  far  east,  the  mountainous  regions  of  Media, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian  colonists, 
brought  from  Babylon,  Persia,  Shushan,  Elam,  and 
other  places  by  Asnappar.  These,  mingling  and 
mtermarrying  with  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites, 
formed  the  mixed  people  called  Samaritans  (q.  v.). 
Among  the  twenty  kiugs  of  the  House  of  David 
who  ruled  over  Judah,  Jchotdi.iph.it,  Uzziah,  Heze- 
I  kiah,  and  Josiah  distinguished  themselves  both  by 
their  abilities  as  rulers,  and  by  their  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  even  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  unable  to  stay  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  against  which  the  prophets'  voices  even, 
could  not  prevail.  Other  kings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  unfaithful  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  i 
to  each  of  whom  they  in  turn  became  tributary, 
until  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  stormed  Jerusalem) 
(586  B.  a),  plundered  and  burned  tho  temple,  put 
out  the  eyes  of  King  Zcdekiah,  and  carried  off 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants 
prisoners  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites,  who  had 
been  exUed  134  years  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  never  returned.  What  became  of  them  lias 
always  been,  and,  we  presume,  will  always  remain, 
matter  of  vaguest  speculation.  See  Babylokish 
Captivity. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  captivity,  relates  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  so 
mild,  especially  during  the  later  years,  was  the 
treatment  which  they  received  in  the  Babylonian 
empire,  that  when  liberty  was  announced  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  captives,  only  the  lowest  of 
the  low  returned,  together  with  the  Levites  and 
Priests  (cf.  Tahn.  Kidd.  iv.  1).  The  Book  of  Esther 
likewise  bears  testimony  to  tho  vast  numbers  that 
had  remained  scattered  over  the  vast  empire.  See 
Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  influence  of  this  exile,  however,  was  of  a 
most  striking  and  Listing  nature.  Babylon  hence* 
forth  became  and  reinaiued,  up  to  about  1000  a.  d^, 
the  '  second  land  of  Israel'— in  many  respects  evea 
more  highly  prized  than  Palestine  To  this  brief 
period  of  the  captivity  must  be  traced  many  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  synagogue  in 
its  wider  sense.  Common  religious  meetings,  with 
prayer,  were  established  ;  many  of  the  Mosaio  laws 
were  re-enforced  in  their  primitive  rigour;  and 
the  body  of  the  4  oral  law1  began  to  shape  itself, 
however  rudely,  then  and  there.  Besides,  there 
began  to  grow  up  and  unfold  itself  the  belief  in. 
a  Messiah,  a  Deliverer,  one  who  should  redeem  the 
people  from  their  bondage.   The  writer  of  the  last 
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27  chapters  of  Isaiah,  who  La  usually  called  by  was  vested  in  a  society  of  pious  and  pre-eminently 
modern  scholars  the  'Younger  Isaiah,'  is  held  to  learned  men,  founded  by  Ezra,  out  of  which  grew 
belong  to  this  period,  and  expresses  in  glowing  the  'Great  Synagogue,'  of  whose  existence  modern 
language  the  hopes  of  the  exiles  ;  no  less  do  many  scholars  no  longer  see  any  reason  to  doul>t  The 
of  the  Psalms  belong  to  this  time.  4  From  this  compilation  and  transcription  of  the  sacral  records 
|teriod,  likewise,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  began,  periodical  public  readings  and  expoundings 
the  belief  in  another  life,  appear  more  distinctly  of  the  law  were  instituted,  and  the  vast  Tar- 
ii  the  popular  creed,  in  which,  if  they  had  existed  gutuic,  as  well  as  the  so-called  rabbinical  literature 
kt  all,  they  had  been  obscured  by  the  more  iixmie-  generally  dates — in  its  earliest  beginnings — from 
diate  ho|*es  and  apprehensions  of  temporal  rewards  this  point.  During  the  life  of  Xcheuuah,  the  breach 
and  punishments  revealed  in  the  law.  But  in  the  between  the  J.  aud  Samaritans  became  final,  by 
writings  of  the  Babylonian  prophets,  in  the  vision  the  erection  on  Mount  Geririm  (near  Samaria)  of  a 
of  dry  Iwnes  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  rival  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  creation 
Daniel,  these  doctrines  assume  a  more  important  of  a  rival  priesthood.  For  more  than  a  hundrei 
place  ;  ami  from  the  later  books,  which  are  usually  years,  the  J.  lived  quietly  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
called  the  Apocrypha,  these  opinions  appear  to  have  too  insignificant  to  excite  any  attention  from  the 
entered  fully  into  the  general  belief.  In  other  Greeks,  then  in  the  full  meridian  of  their  political 
respects,  particularly  in  their  notions  of  angels,  and  literary  greatness;  and  scanty  are  the  accounts 
who  now  appear  under  particular  names,  and  form-  |  which,  as  yet,  have  out  of  the  mazes  of  ancient 
ing  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  Jewish  opinions  acquired  ;  Jewish  literature  )>een  brought  to  light,  with  respect 
a  new  and  i*eculiar  colouring  from  their  intercourse  to  the  inner  intellectual  life  of  the  J.  during  that 
with  the  Babylonians'  (Dean  Milman's  History  of  period.  That,  although  silent,  it  must  have  been 
the  Jew*,  Lond.  1820,  vol  ii.  pp.  13,  14).  Compare  j  extremely  active  and  rich,  is  amply  evidenced  by 
articles  Demons  and  Devil.  I  the  sudden  ap|iearance,  immediately  afterwards,  of 

The  exile  is  generally  computed  to  have  lasted  .  a  vast  number  of  literary  productions, 
seventy  years.  This  is  not  strictly  correct ;  it  I  Alexaudcr  the  Great,  on  his  way  to  conquer  the 
lasted  seventy  years,  if  reckoned  from  the  appear- ;:  whole  East,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  storm 
anoe  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Anterior  Asia  (606),  '  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  submitted,  and  he  even 
but  only  hfty-two  counting  from  the  destruction  deigned  to  have  sacrifices  offered  on  his  l*»balf  to 
of  Jerusalem.  When  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  had  the  national  god  of  his  new  subjects,  a  great  number 
overthrown  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (538  B.<~),  the  of  whom,  and  of  Samaritans,  he  carried  away  to 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  improved  considerably.  :  Egypt  (where  J.  were  supposed  to  have  immigrated 
The  new  monarch  must  have  felt  that  he  could  rely  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah, 
on  them,  as  being  really  strangers  in  the  land,  and  and  later  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus),  and  peoj  Jed  a 
necessarily  more  or  less  hostile  to  their  conquerors,  ,  third  of  his  newly-founded  city  Alexandria  with 
the  Babylonians.  Daniel  rose  higher  and  higher  in  !  his  Jewish  captives.  After  him,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
dignity  and  power,  and  finally  l*ecame  4  supreme  Lagos,  surnamed  Sotrr,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
head  of  the  pashas  to  whom  the  provinces  of  the  j  who  had  become  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Syria, 
vast  Persian  empire  were  committed.'  Through  took  Jerusalem  (301  B.C.),  and  carried  off  100,000 
his  influence,  Cyrus  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  forced  to  settle  chiefly 
an  edict  permitting  the  exiles  to  return  home.  A  in  Alexandria  ami  Cyrcne.  The  Egyptian  (Alex- 
minute  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  andrian)  4  Dis|>ersion  (Golah) — destined  to  be  of 
this  joyous  event  is  given  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  vastest  importance  in  the  development  of  Judaism 
Nehcmiah.  Upwards  of  40,000  persons,  including  and  Christianity  — gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
foor  of  the  twenty- four  courses  of  priests,  set  out  country,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north,  to 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  a  descendant  ,  the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  the 
of  their  old  kings.  Cyreoaica  and  part  of  Libya,  and  along  the  borders 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  harassing  obstacles  of  the  African  coasts  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
raised  by  the  Samaritans,  the  mixed  ]teopie  of  Assy-  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  fellow-subjects,  )>oth 
rians  and  Israelites,  against  whom  the  scrupulous  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
exiles  entertained  strong  religious  and  national  highest  dignities  and  offices  :  so  that  many  further 
objections,  the  rebuilding  of  the  4 Temple  of  the  immigrants  followed  of  their  own  free-will.  The 
Lord  *  was  at  last  commenced  in  the  first  year  of  free  development  which  was  allowed  them,  enabled 
Darius,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  it  was  '  them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
finally  completed.  (Haogai  ;  Zachamah.]  The  eminence  in  science  and  art  In  Greek  strategy 
waste  cities  were  likewise  rebuilt  and  repeopled.  and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  learning  and  Greek 
During  the  long  reign  of  Darius,  the  J.  were  blessed  refinement,  they  were  ready  and  brilliant  disciples ; 
with  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity.  Under  even  their  artisans  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
his  successor,"  Xerxes,  probably  occurred  the  incidents  by  distant  countries.  From  the  number  of  Jtuueo- 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  the  seventh  Greek  fragments,  historical,  didactic,  epic,  4  c.  (by 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ezra  ;  Demetrioe,  Malchos.  Eu]mlcmos,  Artapan,  Arista-os, 
the  priest,  invested  with  high  (.towers,  and  accom-  ;  Jason,  Ezechielos,  Philo,  Thcodot,  4c),  which  have 
pansed  with  a  great  retinue  of  his  professional  survived,  we  may  easily  conclude  what  an  immense 
brethren,  headed  a  second  migration.  Thirteen  literature  must  have  sprung  up  here  within  a  few 
years  later,  during  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  centuries  in  the  midst  of  the  Juda*>- Egyptian 
Ifehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  but  a  man  of  Jewish  community.  To  this  is  owing,  likewise,  the  Greek 
family,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and,  translation  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Septna>nnt 
sided  by  Ezra  and  others,  succeeded  in  secretly  (q.  v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged  the 
fortifying  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  continu-  people  more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their 
cms  opjiosition  from  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and  fathers,  the  Hebrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  p»-udo- 
Arabiana.  The  strictest  observance  of  the  4  written  epigraphical  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica, 
law,'  even  of  those  of  its  parts  which  had  been  for  Sybillinee,  Pseudophoclea ;  poems  by  Limit ,  Homer, 
gome  reason  or  other  disregarded,  was  now  rigor-  Hesiod ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Maccal>ees, 
ously enforced,  and  many  4 oral  ordinances'  were  put  Book  of  Wisdom,  Barnch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah,  4c), 
into  practice,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  Gneco- Jewish  philosophy, 
heard  of  previously.  The  supreme  spiritual  authority  which  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  Helkuura  and 
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Orientalism,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  some 
length  in  the  art.  Gnostics. 

For  a  hundred  years,  Judrea  herself  remained 
under  Egyptian  rule.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies,  Soter,  Philadelphia,  and 
Euergetes,  it  prospered,  but  after  the  accession  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  a  change  for  the  worse  came 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  Their  fate  became 
harder  still  under  his  son,  Autiochus  Epipbanes,  or 
Epimanos  (the  Madman).  With  every  means  a 
cruel  and  foolhardy  policy  could  devise,  this  king 
outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  and 
endeavoured  to  tear  out  every  root  of  the  sacred 
creed.  At  different  periods  he  sent  his  generals 
to  Jerusalem  to  pillage  and  burn,  and  to  force  the 
Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  finally  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  every  village,  ana  the 
people  forced  to  offer  swine  daily.  Some  yielded, 
many  fled,  the  greater  part  preferred  martyrdom 
in  some  shape  or  other. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Matathia, 
a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans,  rose, 
together  with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  immense 
power  of  the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly 
gathered  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Matathia 
(160),  Judas  Maccabieus  (q.  v.)  led  the  national 
hosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians.  After  his 
death  (161  B.C.),  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
completed  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  re- insti- 
tuted the  Sanhedrim  (145  B.C.).  During  their  rule, 
alliances  were  twice  formed  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  country  once  more  began  to  prosper.  Under 
Simon  more  especially,  Syrian  rule  became  a  mere 
shadow  :  his  was  an  almost  absolute  power.  So 
much  so,  that  in  the  year  170  of  the  Selcucidian  era 
(142  B.C.),  a  new  Jewish  era  was  commenced,  and 
public  documents  bore  date,  '  lu  the  first  year  of 
Simon,  high-priest  and  chief  of  the  Jews.'  Simon's 
son,  John  Hyrcanus,  after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage 
to  the  Syrians,  extended  his  authority  over  Samaria, 
Gal  dee,  and  Idumea — his  grand  triumph,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (129  ac); 
but  in  reality  his  most  surprising  success  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  Idumeans,  and  their  conversion 
to  the  Jewish  religion.  His  son,  Aristobulus,  added 
Iturea — a  district  at  the  base  of  the  Anti-Libanua 
— to  his  dominions,  but  died,  after  a  short  reign, 
of  remorse  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Salome 
Alexandra,  to  whom  the  secular  dominion  had  t>een 
bequeathed  by  Hyrcanus,  but  whom  Aristobulus  had 
east  into  prison,  and  caused  there  to  die  of  hunger. 
The  son  who  succeeded  him  was  Alexander  Jannseua. 
Constantly  fighting,  and  generally  beaten,  this  king 
yet,  strange  to  say,  contrived  to  enlarge  his  terri- 
tories ;  restless  and  enterprising  as  he  was  cruel 
and  sauguinary,  he  gave  his  opponents  no  rest, 
and  his  opponents  were  all  his  neighbours  in  turn, 
excepting  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Attached  to 
the  Sadducces  (q.  v.),  like  his  father,  and  probably 
something  of  a  pagan,  be  was  disliked  by  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen,  and  a  civU  war  of  six  years' 
duration  ensued.  After  a  brief  period  of  peace,  he 
died  (78  B.C.),  recommending,  however,  his  wife, 
Alexandra,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
very  party  who  had  thwarted  him  all  his  life,  the 
/•harisees  (q.  v.),  as  the  best  way  of  retaining  her 
authority.  This  she  did ;  and  governed,  on  the  whole, 
prudently  for  nine  years.  The  Pharisaic  party,  how- 
ever, abused  the  jwwer  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  a  reaction  took  place.  Aristobulus,  youngest 
eon  of  the  queen,  and  a  prince  of  great  spirit,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected 
ttis  elder  brother,  Hyrcanus  IL,  from  the  sovereignty. 


Afterwards,  however,  the  latter,  at  the  instigation  oi 
Antipater.  the  Idumean,  and  father  of  Herod  the 
Great,  fled  to  Aretas,  king  of  Northern  Arabia,  who 
|  was  induced,  by  the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the 
I  territory  which  had  been  acquired  by  Alexander 
Jannarcs,  to  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf.  This  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
fighting  both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  Jerusalem  was  captured  (03  B.  c.)  by 
Pompey,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus. 
and  Judaaa  made  dependent  on  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  and  Hyrcanus  appointed  ethnarch 
and  high-priest  Aristobul,  however,  with  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  two  daughters, 
were  carried  captive  to  Rome. 

In  54  B.C.,  Licinius  Crass  as  plundered  the  temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  spared;  his  ill-gotten 
gains  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  £2,000,000. 
He  fell  shortly  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the 
Parthians,  and  his  companion,  Cassius  Longius, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  Aristobul's  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  t>etween  Cesar  and  Pout] toy 
broke  out.  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  bitter  were 
numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristobulus,  and 
execute  his  sou  Alexander,  who  were  Cesareans 
(49  b.  c. ).  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  however,  things 
changed  ;  and  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Anti]>ater  the 
Idumean  (who  was  both  his  minister  and  master),  saw 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  favour  of  Ciesar.  With 
Hyrcanus  11.  ended  the  line  of  Asmon&m  princes : 
they  exercised  (nominally)  supreme  authority  both 
in  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Palestine,  i.  e., 
they  were  both  sovereigns  and  high-priests;  but, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  real  religious 
authority  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  especially  of  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.).  The 
Idumean  dynasty,  which  succeeded  the  Asraoc 
virtually  commenced  with  Autijwter,  who  prevj 
on  Cesar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high -priest- 
hood, and  obtained  for  himself  the  oilice  of  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  while  his  eldest  son  Phazael  was 
appointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  younger 
son  Herod  governor  of  Galilee.    The  Jewish  or 


party  took  the  alarm  at  this 
increase  of  Idumean  power;  strife  ensued ;  and  ulti- 


mately Antipater  perished  by  poison;  but  Herod, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  (37  B.C.),  caused  Antigonus, 
the  last  male  representative  of  the  Asmonean  line, 
and  his  most  daugerous  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  governing  a 
people  who  were  growing  more  and  more  unruly 
every  day.  The  political  events  which  occurred 
during  the  government  of  the  Herods,  are  briefly 
touched  upon  under  the  heads  Hkrod  (q.  v.), 
Aorifpa  (q.  v.),  and  Antipater  (q.  v.). 

After  Herod's  death  (3  B.  a),  Archelaus,  one  of 
his  sons,  ruled  Judaea  and  Samaria  ;  but  his  arbi- 
trariness, and  still  more  his  constant  attacks 
upon  religion,  made  him  hateful  to  the  people ; 
and  Augustus,  listening  to  their  just  complaints, 
deprived  him  of  his  power,  and  banished  him  to 


Vienue  (6  A.D.).  Judasa  was  now  thrown  together 
with  Syria,  and  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  38  a.  p.,  the  Emperor  Caligula  issued 
an  edict  ordering  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. Everywhere  throughout  the  Romau  dominions 
the  J.  refused  to  obey.  At  Alexandria,  a  frightful 
massacre  took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judrea,  too, 
were  doomed  to  perish;  but  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(q.  v.),  tetrarch  of  Northern  Palestine,  and  a  friend 
of  Caligula's,  dissuaded  the  emperor  from  carrying 
out  his  barbarous  design.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Babylonian  J.  became  involve*!  in  a  quarrel 
with  th,  Mta^       w«e  ***** 
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numbers.   The  accession  of  Claudius,  on  the  assassi-  for  the  homeless  exiles.    Alexander  Severos  alio 

nation  of  Caligula,  seemed,  however,  the  dawn  of  placed  Abraham  on  the  same  divine  level  as  he  did 

a  bri enter  day  for  them.    Herod  Agrippa,  a  loyal  Christ,  and  obtained  from  the  grateful  peojil*  the 

friend  and  favourite  of  the  new  emperor,  obtained  title  of  '  Father  of  the  .Synagogue.'  HuWahalus, 

ane%  the  dominion  over  all  the  parts  once  ruled  by  among  his  many  senseless  whims,  patronised  various 

his  grandfather  Herod,  and  ninny  privileges  were  Jewish  practices,  such  as  circumcision  and  alsti 

through  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish  sub-  nence  from  swine's  flesh ;  and  general!)'  speaking, 

jects,  and  even  to  foreign  Jewa    They  received  the  from  the  close  of  the  2d  c.  till  the  establishment  of 

rights  of  Koman  citizenship  (41  A.  D.),  and  Herod  Christianity  under  Constantine  (330  A.  u.),  when 

wen  tried  to  conciliate  their  religious  prejudices  by  their  hopes  were  once  more  dashed  to  the  ejround, 

the  strictness  with  which  he  observed  their  law  the  J.  of  the  Koman  empire  ap|tear  to  have  thriven 

<a  circumstance,  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  will  astonishingly.     In  this  period  falls  the  redaction 

account  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians) ;  yet  of  the  chief  code  and  l>asis  of  the  '  Oral  Law,' 

the  national  party  remained  malcontent,  and  in  an  the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  completed  by  Jehmla  Howu* 

almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny.   After  the  death  (the  Prince),  or  Jiakkndo*h  (the  Saint),  president 

of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (his  son  being  but  a  youth  of  the  great  school  at  Tiberias  (220)  ;  upon  which 

of  seventeen)  the  country  was   again  subjected  code  were  grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantio 

to  Koman  governors.    The  confusion  soon  became  commentaries  or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 

indescribable.    The  whole  land  was  overrun  with  the  Babylonian  Gemaras  (q.  v.).    The  Babylonian 

robbers  and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  be  J.  were  even  more  fortunate  than  their  westers 

animated  by  religious  motives  (such  as  the  Sicarii),  brethren,  though  they  did  not  |ierha)is  attain  tbe 

while  others  were  mere  ruffianly  freebooters  and  meridian  of  their  prosperity  till  the  revival  of 

cut-throats ;  the  antipathy  between  J.  and  Soman-  the  Persian,  on   the  downfall  of   the  Parthian 

tans  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  way-  empire.    Their  leader  was  called  *  The  Prim*  of 

laid  and  murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they  the  Captivity '  (/fc*A  Gelutha),  and  was  chosen  from 

went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  all  sorts  of  among  those  held  to  be  descended  from  the  H»om 

impostors,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made  of  David.    He  lived  in  great  splendour,  assumed 

their  appearance ;   the  priesthood  was   riven  by  among  his  own  people  the  style  of  a  monarch 

J  intensions ;  the  hatreds  between  the  jwpulace  and  (though  extremely  submissive  to  the  Parthian  or 

the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Graeco-Synan  origin),  Persiau  ruler),  had  a  bodyguard,  counsellors,  cup- 

and  under  the  commands  of  cruel  procurators,  bearers;  kc  ;  his  subjects  were,  many  of  them,  at 

such  as  Albinius  and  Gessius  Floros,  iucreased;  least,  extremely  wealthy,  and  pursued  all  *orU 

frightful  portents  (according  to  Josephus)  appeared  of  industrial  occupations.    They  were  merchants, 

in  the  heavens,  until,  in  66  A.  D.,  in  spite  of  all  bankers,  artisans,  husbandmen,  and  shepherds;  and 

the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  Agrippa,  the  in  particular  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 

Earty  of  Zealots,  i.  e.,  the  Sicarii  or  Assassins,  weavers  of  the  then  famous  Babylonian  garments, 

urst  into  oj>en  rebellion,  which,  after  a  horrible  In  fact,  his  government  was  quite  an  imprri*m 

carnage  (Josephus  calculates  the  number  killed  at  in  imjierio,  and  possessed  a  thoroughly  sacerdotal 

1,356,460),  was  terminated  (70  a.  d.)  by  the  conquest  or  at  least  theocratic  character.     The  reputation 

of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nalianles, 

and  the  massacre  and  banishment  of  hundreds  of  Sura,  and  Pumbeditha,  was  very  great.    What  was 

thousands  of  the  unhappy  people,  who  were  scat-  their  condition   at   this  time  further  east,  we 

tered  among  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they 

The  defence  of  Jerusalem  (as  narrated  by  Josephus)  had  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  if  not  before  the 

is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  melancholy  time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  century.  They 

examples  of  mingled  heroism  and  insanity  that  the  were  tint  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 

world  aftbrtls.     Still,  very  considerable  numbers  the  17th  century.    They  did  not  ap|>ear  ever  to 

were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  possessed  tbe  Rwk 

and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although  both  hated  of  Ezra,  and  retained,  ou  the  whole,  a  very  decakd 

and  treated  with  rigour,  they  appear,  on  the  whole,  nationalism  of  creed  and  character.    From  their 

to  have  flourished.     The  Emperor  Nerva  was  as  language,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  come  orisui- 

lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ;  but  ally  from  Persia.    At  one  time,  they  would  appear 

as  s>xm  as  they  had  attained  some  measure  of  to  have  been  highly  honoured  in  China,  and  to  have 

Eolitical  vitality,  their  turbulent  and  fanatical  spirit  held  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices, 
roke  out  anew.    Their  last  attempts  to  throw  off !     Reverting  to  Europe,  the  ascendency  of  ChrisQ- 

the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyrene  (115  A.  i>.\,  Cyprus  (116  anity,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  baneful  to  the 

A.  D.),  Mesopotamia  (118  A.  D.),  and  Palestine,  under  Jews.     Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees 

Bar-Cochba  (q.  v.),  (130  a.  d.),  were  defeated  after  vied  with  each  other  in  the  rigour  of  their  iutoler- 

enormous  aud  almost  incredible  butchery.     The  ance  towards  this  unhappy  people.     They  wars 

suppression  of  Bar-Cochba's  insurrection  (135  a.  d.)  I  prohibited  from  making  converts,  from  invoking 

marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judoea,  and  the  dis-  (in  S|>ain  at  least)   the  divine  blessing  on  the 

persion  of  its  inhabitants.     Talmud  and  Midrash  country,  from  marrying  Christian  women  or  holding 

(especially  Midrash  Echo)  appear  to  exhaust  even  Christian  slaves ;  they  were  burdened  with  heavy 

eastern  extravagance  in  describing  what  followed  taxes ;  yet  no  persecution  apparently  could  d^troy 

the  capture  of  either — the  great  stronghold  of  the  the  immortal  race.   About  this  time,  they  are  i<  sum 

Jews.    The  whole  of  Judssa  was  made  like  a  desert,  in  largo  numbers  in  Illyria,  Italy,  Spain,  Minorca, 

about  985  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  50  GauL  and  the  Roman  towns  on  the  Rhine  ;  they  an 

fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  the  name  of  agriculturists,  traders,  and  artisans;  they  hoW  land; 

Terusalem  itself  was  changed  into  JClia  CajrUolina,  their  services,  in  fact,  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; 

and  a  heathen  colony  settled  in  the  city,  from  enter-  Constantine,  during  whose  reign  a  fierce  revohtioe, 

ing  which  every  Jew  was  strictly  debarred.    The  incited  by  his  co-regent,  Gallus,  broke  out  among 

hardships  to  which  the  unfortunate  race  were  sub-  the  Arinns  and  Jews  (313),  terms  them,  in  a  public 

jected,  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  doonment, '  that  most  hateful  of  all  people ;  yet  is 

Pius,  whom  the  Jewish  writers  represent  as  secretly  spite  of  this,  they  fill  important  civil  and  military 

attached  to  their  religion  (see  Jost's  G**chi?hte  der  situations,  have  special  courts  of  justice,  and  ex*r» 
IiraeUttn,  Slc),  aud  better  times  seemed  in  store ,  ciae  the  influence  that  springs  from  the  p.sscMwa 
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of  »  ealth  and  knowledge.  The  brief  rule  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  even  shed  a  momentary  gleam  of 
■pletdour  over  their  destinies,  and  the  transport 
which  they  manifested  on  obtaining  his  permission 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime  ejK-ctacles  in  their  history.  The 
death  of  this  emjieror,  however,  frustrated  their 
labours,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
power  was,  of  course,  hurtful  to  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  although  the  emperors  now  began,  in  the 
decline  of  their  authority,  to  protect  them  as  far  as 
they  could.  In  418  A.D.,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  military  service;  and  in  429  A.D.,  the  patriarchate 
at  Tiberias  was  abolished.  After  the  fall  of  the 
West  Roman  empire,  their  fortunes  were  different 
in  different  countries.  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
they  were  for  a  time  almost  unmolested ;  in  the 
Bvzantine  empire,  they  suffered  many  oppressions  ; 
while  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  Franks 
and  Spanish  Visigoths  indicted  on  them  frightful  ; 
persecutions. 

The  sudden  volcanic  outburst  of  Mohammedanism  j 
in  the  Arabian  fieninsula,  was  at  first  disastrous  ' 
to  the  J.  in  that  part  of  the  world    For  several  I 
centuries,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the  | 
south- west  of  Arabia.     It  was  called  Himyaritis 
or  Homeritis,  and  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  | 
120  years  before  Christ.     AI>out  230  a.  v.,  the 
Jewish  religion  even  mounted  the  throne  of  Yemen. 
Twice,  however  (by  the  Ethiopian  kings,  Aidog  and 
Ez-Baha),  were  the  Jewish  kings  driveu  from  it. 
and  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  in  that 
part  in  530  a.  d.    At  first,  Jewish  tribes  around 
Mecca  anil  Medina  entertained  opinions  favour- 
able to  Mohammed  as  an  Arabian  chief,  but  when 
Islam  lx-gan  to  threaten  their  own  faith,  and  even 
existence,  they  rose  in  arms  against  its  founder. 
Mohammed  proved  the  stronger  :  he  subdued  the 
Chaitwr  triWs  in  627  A.  D.,  and  the  Arabian  J. 
were  finally  dispossessed  of  their  territories,  and 
removed  to  Syria.    The  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
through  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Spain  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  Jews.     Excepting  accidental 
persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mauritania  (790  A.U.)  i 
and  in  Egypt  (1010  A.l».),  they  enjoyed,  nnder  the 
califs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative  peace.  In 
Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  greatly  increased, : 
and  they  became  famous  for  their  learning  as  well  i 
as  for  trade.    They  were  counsellors,  secretaries, 
astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  Moorish  rulers ;  and 
this  jieriod  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age  of  j 
Jewish  literature.    Poets,  orators,  philosophers  of 
highest  eminence  arose,  and  not  isolated,  but  in  j 
considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  a  well-established  ' 
fact,  that  to  them  is  chiefly  due— through  the  Arab 
medium— the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading 
of  ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially  phil- 
osophv,  in  Europe.    There  are  some  medical  works 
belonging  to  ancient  Greece  even  now  extant  only 
in  their  Arabic  translations,  the  originals  being 
probably  lost  for  ever.    Different  from  their  fate 
under  Moslem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom  about  this  period.   Only  few 
and  far  Ijetween  were  those  Christian  monarchs  who 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  churches.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  c.,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Basil    II.,  renewed  the  persecution;  from  quite 
different  causes,  the  same  thing  had  already  begun 
in  Babylonia,  where  the  califate  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  riders  hostile  to  the  J. ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  11th  c,  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  schools 
were  closed,  the  best  of  the  community  had  fled  to 

a tain,  and  those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  an 
ject  condition,  from  which  they 


In  Italy,  their  position  was  made  tolerable  by 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Here  and  there 
at  intervals,  a  spirit  of  Christian  intolerance  might 
break  out,  but  they  enjoyed  for  the  most  jiart  the 
protection  of  the  (opes. 

More  favourable  was  their  lot  during  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  in  France,  especially  iu  Paris, 
Lyon,  I*anguedi»c,  and  Provence.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  Ic  Jjfhonnatre,  they  were  actually  alb 
powerful.  After  877  A.D.,  however,  when  the  weak 
Carlovingians  had  begun  to  rule,  and  the  church 
was  advancing  with  impcriona  strides,  a  melancholy 
change  ensued— kings,  bisho|is,  feudal  barons,  and 
eveu  the  municipalities,  all  joined  in  a  carnival  of 

IKTsocutioiu  From  the  11th  to  the  14th  c,  their 
listory  is  a  successive  series  of  massacres.  All 
manner  of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them : 
it  was  said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host, 
and  to  contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through; 
to  inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  aud 
murder  thein;  to  poison  wells,  &c  They  were  also 
hated  for  their  excessive  usury,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  more  blame  is  attachable  to  those 
whose  tyranny,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
possess  land,  had  compressed  their  activity  into  the 
narrower  chanuels  of  traffic.  Occasionally,  however, 
their  debtors,  high  ami  low,  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus,  Philippe 
Auguste,  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates  of 
church  aud  state  dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the 
debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the 
pledges  in  their  ]M>ssession,  seized  their  goods,  and 
banished  them  from  France ;  but  the  decree  appears 
to  have  taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north  ;  yet  in 
less  than  20  years,  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 


was  glad  to  let  them  come  back  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  Paris.  Louis  IX.,  who  was  a  very 
pious  prince,  among  other  religious  acts,  cancelled 
a  third  of  the  claims  which  the  J.  had  against  his 
subjects,  '  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.'  An  edict  waa 
also  issued  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their 
sacred  books ;  and  we  are  told  tliat,  at  Paris,  twenty- 
four  carts  tilled  with  copies  of  the  Talmud,  Ac.,  were 
cousigued  to  the  flames.  In  the  reign  of  PhUippe 
the  Fair,  they  were  again  expelled  from  France 
(1306  a.d.)  with  the  usual  accompauiments  of  cruelty ; 
but  the  state  of  the  royal  finances  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  little  more  than  a  dozen  years,  to  recall 
them;  and  they  were  allowed  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on  condition  that  two* 
thirds  of  the  whole  should  be  given  up  to  the  king  I 
But  a  religious  epidemic,  known  as  the  Rising  of 
the  Shepherds,  having  seixed  the  common  people 
in  Languedoc  and  the  cental  regions  of  France 
(1321  A.D.).  they  signalised  themselves  by  horrible 
massacres  of  the  detested  race;  so  horrible,  indeed, 
that  in  one  place,  Verdun,  on  the  Garonne,  the  J,, 
in  the  madness  of  their  agony,  threw  down  their 
children  to  the  Vhrutian  mob,  from  the  tower  in 
which  they  were  gathered,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  to 
appease  the  demoniacal  fury  of  their  assailants.  In 
the  following  year,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  the ' 
wildest  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge.  One 
shudders  to  read  of  what  followed  ;  in  whole  pro- 
vinces, every  Jew  was  burned.  At  CUinon,  a  deep 
ditch  teat  dug,  an  enormous  vile  raised,  and  160  of 
both  arret  fmmed  to</etAer!  Yet  Christianity  never 
produced  more  resolute  martyrs ;  as  they  sprung 
into  the  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  though 
they  were  going  to  a  wedding.  Finally,  in  1393, 
they  were  indefinitely  banished  from  the  middle  of 
France. 

Their  first  appearance  in  England  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Saxons.   They  are  mentioned  in  the 
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siastical  constitutions  of  Eghright,  Archbishop 
of  York,  740  A.  d.  ;  they  are  also  named  in  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Croyland,  833  A.  d.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  son,  William  Rufus,  favoured 
them  ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  debate 
between  them  and  the  Christians,  even  swore  with 
humorous  profanity,  that  if  the  rabbins  beat  the 
bishotis,  '  by  the  face  of  St  Luke,'  he  would  turn  a 
Jew  himself.  The  same  reckless  monarch  carried 
his  contempt  for  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
kingdom  so  far,  that  ho  actually  farmed  out  the 
vacant  bishoprics  to  the  J. ;  and  at  Oxford,  even 
then  a  seat  of  learning,  they  possessed  three  halls — 
Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall,  where 
Hebrew  was  taught  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  the 
youths  of  their  own  persuasion.  As  they  grew  in 
wealth,  they  grew  in  unjiopularity.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  (1189 
A.  P.),  some  foreign  J.  being  perceived  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  Wen  strictly 
excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against  them  broke 
out  in  London ;  their  houses  were  pillaged  and 
burned ;  and  though  Sir  Richard  Glanville,  the  chief- 
justiciary  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  indignant  king,  partially  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing  some  of  the  mob 
to  justice  (three  were  hanged),  yet  the  barbarous 
bigotry  of  priests  and  people  prevented  anything 
like  just  or  salutary  punishment.  Similar  scenes 
were  witnessed  at  Norwich,  Edmuudsbury,  Stam- 
ford, and  York ;  in  the  last  of  these  towns,  most 
of  the  J.  preferred  voluntary  martyrdom  (Kiddn*h 
Haohem)  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine,  their 
prospects  brightened  a  little ;  though  still  treated 
With  great  rigour,  yet  their  lives  and  wealth 
Were  protected— for  a  consideration !  John  Lack- 
land at  first  covered  them  with  honour,  but  the 
popular  aud  priestly  hatred  only  became  the 
stronger;  and  on  a  sudden,  the  vacillating  and 
Unprincipled  king  turned  round  on  his  proteges, 
after  thev  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Under  Henry  III.,  they  were 
mulcted  enormously.  Accused  of  clipping  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  they  had,  as  a  ]»eualty,  to  pay  into 
the  royal  exchequer  (1230  a.  p.)  a  third  of  their 
movable  property.  To  this  reign  belongs  the  now 
exploded  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian 
boy,  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  The  accession  of  Edward 
did  not  mitigate  their  misery ;  some  efforts,  indeed, 
Were  made  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  pro- 
fession of  usury,  as  was  also  done  in  France  and 
elsewhere  during  the  same  period,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  sovereigns 
or  governments  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
time  debarred  from  almost  every  other  trade  or 
occupation — partly  by  special  decrees,  partly  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice — that  they  could  not  afford  to 
prosecute  ordinary  avocations.  The  attempt  made 
by  the  Dominican  friars  to  convert  them,  of  course, 
failed  utterly  ;  aud  in  1253,  the  J.  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  property — begged  of 
their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  ]>ersuaded  them  to 
stay.  Ultimately,  in  1290  a.  d.,  they  were  driven 
from  the  shores  of  England,  pursued  by  the  execra- 
tions of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  all  their  property,  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  mortgages.  They  emigrated  for  the  most 
part  to  France  and  Germany.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  about  16,000. 

In  Germany,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  special 
property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought  and  sold 
them,  and  were  designated  his  Ac 


(*  chamber-servants ').  As  already  said,  they  made 
their  appearance  in  that  region  almost  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Constantino.  About  the  8th  c.  they 
are  found  in  all  the  Rhenish  towns ;  in  the  li>th  c., 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  in  the  11th.  iu  Swahia, 
Franconia,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  the  12th,  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  The  same  sort  of  treatment 
befell  them  in  the  empire  as  elsewhere  ;  they  had  to 
pay  all  manner  of  iniquitous  taxes — Itody-tax,  cajrjta- 
tion-tax,  trade-taxes,  coronation -tax,  and  to  present 
a  multitude  of  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or  supply 
the  necessities  of  emperors,  princes,  and  barons.  A 
raid  against  the  J.  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  a  tiank- 
rupt  noble  in  those  days.  The  Crusade*  kindled 
a  spirit  not  in  Germany  only,  however,  but  through 
all  Christendom,  hostile  to  the  *  enemies  of  Christ.' 
Treves,  Metz,  Cologne,  Mainz,  Worms,  Spire*,  Stras- 
burg,  and  either  cities,  were  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  '  unbelievers.'  At  such  ejwohs,  the  passions 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  lower  clergy  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  word  II tp  (said  to  be  the  initials 
of  Ilieromlyma  eat  ptrdita,  Jerusalem  is  taken) 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire  l*vame 
the  signal  for  massacre,  and  if  an  insensate  m"nk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  tiaroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  J.  were 
expelled — after  being  plundered  and  maltreated — 
from  Vienna  (11516  a.p.),  Mecklenburg  {1 22o  a. p.), 
Brcslau  (1226  a.  d.),  Brandenburg  (1243  a.  d.  >.  Frank- 
furt (1241  a.  i>.),  Munich  (1285  a.  p.).  Numbers 
(1390  A. n.),  Prague  <130i  A. p.),  and  Ratisbon  (1476 
a.  P.).  The  4  Black  Death,'  in  particular,  occasioned  a 
great  and  widespread  persecution  (1348 — 1350  A.r>.). 
They  were  murdered  and  burned  by  thousands,  and 
many  even  sought  death  amidst  the  contia^r.iti.ins 
of  their  synagogues.  The  race  almost  disappeared 
from  Germany ;  only,  however,  to  return,  for  their 
sen-ices  were  indispensable.  Only  here  and  there, 
however,  they  possessed  the  rights  of  citizens,  or  were 
allowed  to  hold  uninovable  property ;  in  general, 
they  were  permitted  to  prosecute  only  commerce 
and  usury,  and  the  law  turned  on  them  ita  harshest 
aspect.  Repeatedly,  too,  the  emperors  gratified  at 
once  their  piety  and  their  greed  by  cancelling  their 
pecuniary  claims.  In  mauy  places,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  certaiu  parts  of  the  town,  known  at 
the  Jttd^HJttraAne  (Jews'  Streets). 

Switzerland,  whither  they  came  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  commenced  to  persecute  thorn  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  Iu  the  ennnw  of  the 
15th  c.,  they  were  expeUed  from  SchafThau*  n. 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Thurgau,  and  other  places. — Their 
treatment  was  more  humane  in  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. As  early  as  1264  A.  p.,  they  enjoyed  in  these 
countries  certain  important  privileges.  Favoured 
by  Casimir  11L,  their  numbers  were  swelled,  after 
1348  A.  p.,  by  fugitives  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland.— Russia  and  Hungary,  like  most  other 
countries  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  aces, 
received,  jwrsecuted,  and  banished  them. 

In  Spain,  the  condition  of  the  J.  was  long  highly 
favourable.  The  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Gothic 
princes  iu  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  made  it.  of 
course,  absolutely  inevitable  that  the  first  «:leam  of 
a  Moorish  scimitar  on  the  coast  would  turn  them 
into  allies  of  the  invaders.  During  the  whole  <>f  the 
brilliant  period  of  Moorish  rule  in  the  PcuiuMila, 
they  enjoyed,  indeed,  what  must  have  seemed 
to  them,  in  comparison  with  their  commou  fate,  a 
sort  of  FJysian  life.  They  were  almost  on  ternn  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  rivalled 
them  in  civilisation  and  letters,  and  probably  sur- 
passed them  in  wealth.  The  Spanish  J.  were  conse- 
quently of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  Vretnrra 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  not  r\d»wd 
to  the  one  degrading  occupation  of  usury,  though 
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they  followed  that  too  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
husbandmen,  landed  proprietors,  physicians,  financial 
administrators,  &c. ;  they  enjoyed  special  juivileges, 
and  had  courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  Nor  was 
this  state  of  things  confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moors ;  the  Christian 
monarchs  of  the  north  and  middle  gradually  came  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the  extravagance 
and  consequent  poverty  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood,  ultimately 
brought  about  a  disastrous  change.  The  estates  of 
the  nobles  and  (it  is  also  believed)  those  attached 
to  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  were  in  many  cases 
mortgaged  to  the  J.  ;  hence  it  was  not  difficult 
for 4  conscience'  to  get  up  a  persecution,  when  goaded 
to  its  'duty'  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  Bhame. 
Gradually,  the  J.  were  deprived  of  the  privUege 
of  living  where  they  pleased ;  their  rights  were 
diminished,  and  their  taxes  augmented.  In  Seville, 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  the  island 
of  Majorca,  outbursts  of  priestly  and  |iopular  violence 
took  place  (1391—139*2  A.D.);  immense  numbers 
were  murdered,  and  wholesale  theft  was  perpetrated 
by  the  religious  rabble.  Escape  was  possible  only 
through  flight  to  Africa,  or  by  accepting  baptism 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Ine  number  of  these 
enforced  converts  to  Christianity  is  reckoned  at 
200,000.  The  fate  of  the  J.  in  Spain  during  the 
15th  c,  however,  beggars  description.  Persecution, 
violent  conversion,  massacre,  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition — we  read  of  nothing  but  these !  Thou- 
sands were  burned  auve.  '  In  one  year,  280  were 
burned  in  Seville  alone.'  Sometimes  the  j«opes,  and 
even  the  nobles  shuddered  at  the  fiendish  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror  came.  In  1492 
A.D.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for 
the  expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all  who  refused 
to  become  Christians,  with  the  strict  inhibition 
to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country. 
The  J.  offered  an  enormous  sum  for  its  revocation, 
and  for  a  moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated ;  but 
Torqueinada,the  Dominican  inquisitor-general, dared 
to  compare  his  royal  master  and  mistress  to  Judas ; 
they  shrank  from  the  awful  accusation ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  most  industrious,  the  most  thriving,  the 
most  jjeaceable,  and  the  most  learned  of  their  sub- 
jects— and  consequently  of  Spain  herself — became 
irremediable.  This  is  perhaiw  the  graudest  and 
most  melancholy  hour  in  their  modern  history. 
It  is  considered  by  themselves  as  great  a  calamity 
as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  300,000  (some 
even  give  the  numbers  at  050,000  or  800,000) 
resolved  to  abandon  the  country,  which  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  centuries  had  made  almost  a  second 
Juuwa  to  them.  The  incidents  that  marked  their 
departure  are  heartrending.  Almost  every  land  was 
shut  against  them.  Some,  however,  ventured  into 
France ;  others  into  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Marocco, 
in  the  last  of  which  countries  they  suffered  the 
most  frightful  privations.  Of  the  80,000  who 
obtained  an  entrance  into  Portugal  on  payment 
of  eight  gold  pennies  a  head,  but  only  tor  eight 
months,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  means  of  departure 
to  other  countries,  many  lingered  after  the  expiry  of 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as 
slaves.  In  1495  A.D.,  King  Emanuel  commanded 
them  to  quit  his  territories,  but  at  the  same  time 
issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish  chddrcn  under 
14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their  mothers, 
retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up  as  Christians. 
Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness : 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivers,  to  prevent 


them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  perse* 
cutoro.  The  miseries  of  those  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly  adhere** 
to  their  old  faith  {Ousting  Anuttrim — 'yielding  to 
violence,  forced  ones'),  were  hardly  less  dreadful, 
and  it  was  far  on  in  the  17  th  c  before  persecution 
ceased.  A  utos  da  Ft  of  suspected  converts  happened 
as  late  as  1055  A.D. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  much 
better  treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  any- 
where else.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
they  are  to  be  found— except  at  intervals,  when 
persecution  applied  its  scourge — in  almost  every 
city  of  Italy ;  pursuing  various  kinds  of  traffic 
I  (nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  for  instance, 
I  was  in  their  hands),  but  chiefly  engaged  in  money- 
lending,  in  whieh  they  rivalled  the  great  Lombard 
bankers.  Abrabanel,  perha|ts  the  most  eminent 
Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of  his  day,  rose  to  be 
confidential  adviser  to  the  king  of  Naples,  In 
Turkey,  they  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
the  conquered  Greeks ;  the  latter  were  termed 
Ttshir  (slaves),  but  the  Jews,  Monmpkir  (visitors) } 
they  were  allowed  to  re-open  their  schools,  to 
establish  synagogues,  and  to  settle  in  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning, 
and  the  Reformation,  are  generally  asserted  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  J.,  but  this  can  be  regarded 
as  true  only  in  a  certain  sense.  When  the  J.  began 
to  use  the  presses  at  their  earliest  stage  for  their 
own  literature,  sacred  and  otherwise,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  urged — chiefly  by  converts— to 
order  all  Hebrew  writings  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames;  and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Reuehlin  (q.  v.),  ignorance,  treachery,  and  bigotry 
might  have  secured  a  despicable  triumph.  Luther, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  at  least,  looked 
with  no  unfavourable  eye  on  the  adoption  of  violent 
mcaus  for  their  conversion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  at  least  one  distinguished  Roman  Catholic, 
Pope  Sextyua  V.,  animated  by  a  far  more  wise  and 
kindly  spirit  towards  them  than  any  Protestant 
prince  of  his  time.  In  1588,  he  abolished  all  the  per* 
secuting  statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them 
to  settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his  dominions, 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  taxa- 
tion, placed  them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  That  the  Reformation  itself  had  nothing 
to  do  with  subsequent  ameliorations  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  J.,  is  only  too  plain  from  the  fact,  that 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  their  lot  became  actually  harder  than 
before.  They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  (1553 
a.  d.),  out  of  Bramb-nburg  (1573  a.  d.),  and  similar 
treatment  befell  them  elsewhere.  They  also  excited 
numerous  popular  tumults  (as  late  even  as  1730 
A.  D.  in  the  Protestant  city  of  Hamburg) ;  and,  in 
fact,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  the  first  part 
of  the  18th  c,  the  hardshii>s  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  German  governments  positively  became  more 
and  more  grievous.  What  really  caused  the  change 
in  their  favour  was  the  great  uprising  of  human 
reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Among  the  writers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Germany  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the  J.,  we 
may  specially  mention  Leasing  (q.  v.), 
(q.  v.),  and  Dohm. 

Holland,  as  we  know,  was  one  of  the  first  < 
tries  in  modern  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages.  Its  active,  energetic,  intelligent 
inhabitants  appreciated  the  business  qualifications 
of  the  J.,  and  as  early  as  1603  A.  P.,  permitted  them 
to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  not  acquire  the 
righto  of  citizenship  till  1796  A.D.    In  England, 
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the  edict  of  Edward  L  remained  in  force  for  more 
than  300  years ;  and  the  tint  attempt  made  by  the 
J.  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  that  country  wa« 
during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655  a.  d. 
(•lomwell  himself  was  favourable  to  their  admission  ; 
so  were  the  lawyers;  but  the  nation  generally, 
and  particularly  the  emphatically  religious  portion 
of  it,  were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding  ; 
and  the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the 
divines  apjiointed  to  consider  the  question,  pre- 
vented anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  standing  much  and  frequently  in 
need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly  to 
settle  in  the  island.  In  1723  a.  ».,  they  acquired 
the  right  to  possess  land ;  in  1753  A.  Ik,  they 
obtained  the  right  of  naturalisation.  Since  1830, 
civic  corjiorations,  since  1833,  the  profession  of 
advocates,  and  since  1845,  the  office  of  alderman 
and  of  lord-mayor,  have  been  opened  to  them. 
Recently  (1858),  the  last  and  crowning  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  achieved  by  the 
admission  of  J.  into  parliament. 

Some  of  the  relics  of  that  mighty  host  of  exiles 
that  left  Sjiain  and  Portugal  found  their  way  into 
France,  where  they  long  lingered  in  a  miserable 
condition.  In  1550  a.  I*.,  they  were  received  into 
Bayoune  and  Bordeaux  ;  they  were  also  to  lie  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace.  In  1784,  the  capitation-tax  was  al>olish<-d. 
In  1700,  while  the  French  Revolution  was  still  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  animated  by  a  sincere 
human itarianisin,  the  J.  presented  a  petition  to  the 
national  representatives  claiming  equal  rights  as 
citizens.  Miralieau  was  among  their  advocates,  and 
their  cause  could  not,  therefore,  be  unsuccessful. 
From  this  time,  their  technical  designation  in  France 
has  l>een  Isratlitet.  In  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
summoned  a  '  Sanhedrim '  of  J.  to  meet  at  Paris,  to 
whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put,  mainly  with 
a  view  to  test  their  fitness  for  being  French  citizens. 
Their  answers  Mere  satisfactory,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  reorganise  their  religious  institutions  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner.  Since  then,  no  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws  regarding 
them  ;  and  they  arc  since  then  found  not  only  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  civil  administration — 
very  frequently  in  the  ministry  (e.  g.,  Creinieux, 
Goudchaux,  Fould)—  but  thev  also  till  some  of  the 
chief  places  in  the  army  and  navy.  We  may  add 
here,  that  their  surpassing  bravery  in  the  field 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  more 
'especially  since  among  the  vices  with  which  a  brutal 
prejudice  loved  to  brand  them,  in  spite  of  all 
historical  evidence,  was  also  that  of  cowardice. — 
In  Denmark,  since  1814  a.  i>.,  they  have  been  on  a 
footing  of  equality  as  citizens  with  uative  Danes. 
—In  Sweden,  they  did  not  obtain  admission  till 
1776  A.D.,  and  then  only  into  Stockholm  and  three 
other  towns.  Citizenship  is  still  conferred  as  a 
favour.— Norway  forbade  them  to  touch  its  soil 
till  1860  a.  D. — Admitted  into  Russia  Proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled—  to  the  number 
of  35,000- by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1743. 
Readmitted  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  they 
were  further  protected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.,  who  in  1805  and  1809  issued  decrees,  insuring 
them  full  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce ;  but  of 
the  liberties  which  he  conferred  upon  them,  they 
were  deprived  by  the  late  emperor,  Nicholas.  Since 
1835,  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  has  been 
under  contemplation. — Poland,  however,  has  become 
their  principal  residence.  There  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  owed  their  first  humane  reception  in  the 
14th  c  to  the  love  which  King  Casimir  the  Great 
bore  for  a  Jewish  mistress.   For  many  years,  the 


whole  trade  of  the  country  was  in  their  hands 
During  the  17th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  18th 
century,  however,  they  were  much  persecuted,  and 
sank  into  a  state  of  great  ignorance,  and  even 
poverty  ;  but  education—  in  spite  of  the  severity 
and  barl>arism  of  Russian  intolerance— has,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  made  progress  among  them. — 
Frederick  the  Great  king  of  Prussia,  shewed  himself 
singularly  harsh  towards  the  J.  ;  in  fact,  his  legis- 
lation, it  has  been  said,  almost  throws  us  back  into 
the  middle  ages.  All  manner  of  iniquitous  and 
ridiculous  taxes  were  laid  uj>on  them  ;  only  a  certain 
wed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
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these  were  prohibited  both  from  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  employments.  This 
shameful  state  of  matters  was  ended  "by  the  Prussian 
edict  of  toleration  (1812  a.  D.),  by  which  J.  were 
placed  almost  in  an  equal  position  as  citizens  with 
other  Prussians.  Since  then,  the  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  to  enlarge  their  'libertie*' — until 
the  Revolution  of  1848  hnally  gained  them  their 
full  emancipation,  although,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
{•eriods  of  reaction,  it  has  not  as  yet  l>een  entirely 
carried  out  —  In  the  smaller  German  state*,  their 
full  rights  have  likewise— gradually  and  grudgingly 
—  been  conceded  to  them  at  last;  and  the  first  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  held  in  Frankfurt  in  1848 
and  1849  contained  many  prominent  Jewish  mem- 
l«rs,  among  whom  was  the  vice-president  Riesser. — 
In  Austria,  the  Eroj>eror  Joseph  II.  distinguished 
himself  by  passing  an  act  of  toleration,  1782  a.  D. 
This  act  was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  Jews.  Not  tdl  1860,  however  (and 
even  then  under  certain  restrictions),  did  they 
acquire  the  right  to  possess  land. —  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  they  have  long  enjoyed  important 
privileges,  and  have  l>een  protected  by  the  nobility. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  late  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, they  were  |iatriotic  to  a  man.  — Spain  l*»gan  to 
tolerate  them  again  in  1837  A.  D.,  and  they  can  follow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other  S|»aniar.ls  ;  but  few 
J.  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  W-k  to  a  land  tliat 
rills  them  with  the  most  mournful  recollections. — 
Portugal,  where  they  enjoy  no  civic  rights,  has 
only  a  few  German  Jews. — Switzerland  long  treated 
them  harshly,  and  only  of  late  years  have  a  few 
cantons  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  other  countries,  their  condition  must  be 
merely  referred  to.  In  Turkey,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  thriven  in  spite  of  the  exac- 
tions of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  Janizaries,  and  the 
miseries  of  war.  Their  communities  in  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  Saloniki,  Smyrna,  AlepjKi,  and 
Damascus,  are  considerable ;  in  Palestine,  theit 
ancient  home,  they  are  said  to  l>e  rapidly  increasing, 
but  they  are  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  on 
the  part  of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  very  poor.  Their  nnml*>rs  in 
Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they  enjoy  some 
inde]>endence.  Those  in  Persia  have  sunk  into 
ignorance  through  oppression,  yet  it  is  touching 
to  find  that  they  are  not  hopeless.  '  Heavy, 
they  say,  'is  our  slavery;  anxiously  we  wait  for 
redemption.1  They  exist  in  Afghanistan,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  between  Cabul  and  China ;  in 
India  and  Cochin-China,  where  they  are  both 
agriculturists  and  artisans  ;  in  Surinam,  there  is  a 
flourishing  colony  ;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  possess 
equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals ; 
in  Tartary  and  China,  where,  however,  they  are 
very  insignificant  both  in  numlnrs  and  tuition. 
They  are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African 
coast  where,  indeed,  they  have  had  communities 
for  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  yearn,  which 
were  largely  reinforced  in  consequence  of  the  gilt 
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Spanish  ]>ersecntions.  They  are  numerous  in  Fez 
and  Marucco,  though  they  are  not  always  free  from 
the  perils  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  In  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  they  are  few  ;  in  Abyssinia,  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even 
made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  they  exist 
in  Sudan,  and  are  also  found  further  south.  America, 
too,  has  invited  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain,  they  enjoy 
absolute  liberty.  They  hare  been  in  Brazil  siuce 
1625,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1639,  and  are  also  settled 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  J.  in  the  world  is  reckoned 
variously  between  3}  and  15  millions.  Taking  the 
former  estimate,  about  1,700,000  belong  to  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland  ;  about  600,000 
to  Germany;  about  240,000  to  Hungary  and 
Transylvania;  about  200,000  to  Galicia ;  about 
300,000  to  Turkey ;  about  47,000  to  Italy ;  about 
30,000  to  Great  Britain;  Asia,  about  138,000; 
Africa,  about  504,000  ;  and  America,  about  30,000. 
The  whole  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
24  millions. 

La  no  tag  e  axd  Literature — Language.  Among 
the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  Hebrew  (called 
in  the  Old  Testament,  tne  sjwech  of  Canaan ;  in 
the  later  portions  of  the  same  book,  the  speech  of 
Juda>n;  and  first  in  the  Chaldee  targums,  the 
Sacred  Language,  or  rather  the  language  of  the 
8anctuary  and  things  connected  with  it— as  the  law 
[Mishna],  the  prayers,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  in  regard  to  strength,  refinement,  and  elabo- 
rate completeness  of  grammatical  structure,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  (Its  chief  characteristics 
will  be  found  noticed  under  Semitic  Lanouaoes.) 
Yet  it  is  neither  the  oldest  of  Semitic  dialects, 
nor,  as  was  long  believed,  the  first  of  all  human 
languages.  Once  identical  with  the  Phoenician, 
it  was  adopted  by  Abraham  and  his  family  in 
Palestine.  The  peculiar  religious  and  moral  notions 
of  the  Hebrews  could  not  but  impress  upon  it  by 
degrees  a  distinct  character,  and  thus  Hebrew  became 
a  distinct  dialect  Although  the  Sacred  writings 
are  the  oldest  Semitic  works  which  we  possess, 
there  is  yet,  except  a  few  archaisms,  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  Hebrew  language 
preserved  in  them  ;  they  belong  to  periods  when 
it  was  nearly  as  fully  formed  and  developed  as  in 
the  time  of  the  exile.  The  differences  in  style, 
manner,  and  idiom  in  the  different  bonks,  must 
rather  be  traced  to  the  individualities  of  the  various 
writers.  In  general,  we  distinguish  two  distinct 
periods— the  golden'  age,  up  to  the  Babylonian 
exile,  when,  except  a  few  Egyptian  words,  no  foreign 
admixture  mars  the  purity  of  the  language;  the 
second  from  the  exile  downwards,  when  Persian 
and  Aramaic  elements  had  largely  been  introduced. 
As  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew  is  a  poor 
language  enough  ;  yet  there  is  a  sublime  grandeur, 
•ml,  in  the  provinces  of  religion  and  agriculture, 
also  a  richness  inherent  in  it  which  surpasses  almost 
every  ancient  and  modern  language.  It  is  hardly 
to  l>e  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  traces, 
that  there  should  have  been,  within  the  small 
com j kiss  of  Palestine,  room  for  several  dialects. 
The  different  pronunciation  of  the  Shin  alluded  to 
in  J udges  xii.  must  have  been  only  a  solitary  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Ephraimites,  as,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Galileans,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
were  known  for  their  faulty  pronunciation,  as  shewn  I 
m  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  ' 
Talmud.  The  Hebrew  character  still  universally 
employed  in  writing,  and  called  square,  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  character,  first  takes  tho  place,  at 
an  uncertain  period  after  the  exile,  of  the  older 
national  alphabetic  character, 


in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  in  any  case  was  similar  to 

the  old  Phoenician. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  Hebrew  first  com- 
menced after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people.  The  vocalisation  and  accentuation  of 
the  text  originated  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Christ  (see  Masora).  The  J. 
made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  grammar 
about  the  dawn  of  the  10th  c,  after  the  example  of 
the  Arabians,  and  originally  even  in  the  Arabian 
language.  Kabbi  Saadia  Gaon  (died  942  a.d.), 
Jehuda  Chajug  (circa  1050  a.d.),  Abraham  ben - 
Esra  (circa  1 150  a.  p.),  and  David  Kimchi  [circa 
1190 — 1200)  are  held  in  classic  repute  as  gram- 
marians. The  Hebrew  dictionary  of  the  latter  was 
long  considered  the  best  that  had  been  executed. 
The  founder  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among  Chris- 
tians was  the  famous  Johann  Keuchlin  (died  1522 
a.  D.),  who,  however,  like  the  grammarians  of  the 
next  age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  began 
when  the  study  of  the  other  members  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Ethinpic,  enlarged  the  Hebraist's  tield  of  view  ;  the 
heralds  of  this  era  were  the  German  scholars,  Alb. 
Schulteus  (died  1750)  and  Nik.  W.  Schroder  (died 
1798),  who  sought  to  remedy  the  one-sidtd  defective 
method  into  which  the  so-called  Dutch  school  fell 
by  it8  too  exclusive  regard  for  Arabic.  Gesenius, 
especially,  along  with  a  comprehensive  and  due 
consideration  of  all  the  allied  languages,  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  critical  observation  and  exposition 
of  the  individual  grammatical  facts,  and  a  more  just 
and  harmonious  explanation  of  them.  Since  then, 
Ewald  (q.  v.),  who  treats  the  Hebrew  language  as 
an  organism  after  the  historico-genetic  method,  has 
carried  the  study  still  further,  and  in  some  measure 
superseded  Gesenius.  Ewald's  Qrammatik  der  Ilcbr. 
Sprachc  (Lei p.  1844) ;  Gesenius,  J/ebriiitche  Oram- 
matik  (Leip.  1813),  the  16th  editiou  by  Rikliger 
(Leip.  1851) ;  are  the  best  known  grammars.  The 
most  comprehensive  Hebrew  dictionary  is  that  by 
Gesenius,  entitled  Thesaurus  Lingute  Hcttraias 
(Leip.  1829—1842)  ;  the  best  of  the  smaller  lexicons 
are  Gesenius's  Hebr.  und  ChaUL  I/aiuiir&rtcrtnich 
ilber  das  Alte  Testament  (2  vols.  Leip.  1810  1812 ; 
4th  ed.  1834) ;  Winer's  Lexicon  Manuule  Ilrlrraicum 
rt  Chaldaicum  (Leip.  1828)  ;  and  Furst's  Hebr.  und 
ChaUL  HandwHrtcrbuch  (Leip.  1857—1861). 

Litrraturc — The  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  exercised  on  Chris- 
tian ana  Mohammedan  nations,  has  given  a  universal 
significance  to  their  ancient  literature.  In  antiquity 
and  credibility,  in  the  religiousness  of  its  form  and 
the  vigour  of  its  poetry,  it  surpasses  the  literature 
of  any  other  pre-Christian  people,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes both  the  most  remarkable  monument  and  the 
most  authentic  source  of  the  early  history  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  hnman  race.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  only  a  comparatively  scanty 
portion  of  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
even  the  contents  of  what  is  extant  have  by  no 
means  remained  unaltered  in  the  lajiee  of  ages.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earliest 
times,  only  engraved  or  cut  out  on  stone,  metal,  or 
wood  what  is  said  to  have  been  executed  in  writing; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  material  adapted  for  the 
record  of  lengthened  compositions  before  the  period 
of  David,  ana  even  then  the  writing  of  books  was 
still  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  Besides,  several 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  held  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  are  believed  to  betray  a  later  origin  than  is 
assigned  to  them  by  their  contents,  then*  mode  of 
representation,  and  the  character  of  the  language ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  we  possess  nothing  which,  in 
its  original  shape,  reaches  further  back  than  the 
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abo  vp- mentioned  age.  Such  being  the  owe,  we  i 
must  recognise  not  only  the  internal  arrangement, 
but  a  goodueal  also  of  the  content*  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  aa  a  later  elaboration.  That  criticism  has 
discovered,  as  it  believes,  here  and  there  traces  of 
much  later  hands  than  those  to  whom  tradition 
ascril>es  the  authorship  of  the  particular  works, 
does  not  necessarily  always  throw  discredit  on  the 
incidents  narrated,  nor  destroy  the  value  of  that 
peculiar  spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  works  in  Hebrew 
Literature  proper  would,  on  this  view,  extend  over 
a  j>eriod  of  nearly  900  years — viz.,  from  the  times 
of  David  to  those  of  the  Maccabees.  This  jieriod 
was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  one  of  sagas,  songs, 
fragmentary  historical  notices,  inscriptions,  laws, 
and  probably  also  priestly  registers.  The  nature  and 
contents  of  the  particular  writings  are  determined 
by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  people,  who  were 
at  first  strong  and  flourishing ;  then  disrujitcd  and 
weakeued;  then  held  in  subjection  by  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Syrian 
rulers;  and,  finally,  once  more  independent  under 
native  princes.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  idea — 
the  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, looked  at  from  the  merely  human  point  of 
view— is  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  independence, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  nationality  founded  on 
their  law  aud  history ;  hence  its  patriotism  is  of  a 
profoundly  religious  character.  The  law  and  the 
doctrine  are  the  'word  of  God;'  the  Hebrews  are 
the  '  people  of  God,'  his  '  chosen  people  their 
fortunes  arc,  in  quite  a  special  sense,  '  providences;' 
and  their  i»octry  has  God  or  the  nation  for  its  con- 
stant theme.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  as  we 
might  expect,  all  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
muse  shew  a  marked  similarity  to  each  other  ;  Btill 
they  can  be  arranged,  according  to  form  and  con- 
tents, under  the  five  heads— law,  prophecy,  history, 
lyric  poetry,  and  speculation.  (For  a  special  account 
of  these,  see  the  articles  on  the  separate  l>ooks  of 
the  Old  Testament;  also  Bible,  Pentateuch,  Ac.) 
The  same  epoch  in  which  took  place  the  tran- 
sition from  Hebraism  to  Judaism — the  epoch  of  the 
captivity— was  also  that  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  Jewith  literature,  projierly  bo  called. 
Founded  on  the  earlier  and  more  creative  Hebrew, 
and  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  same  language, 
it  is  yet  qualified  by  the  presenco  of  religious 
conceptions  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  of  Greek 
wisdom,  Roman  law,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
Arabic  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  of  European 
science  ;  though  everything  is  strictly  subordinated 
to  the  great  ideas  of  the  ancient  faith.  Since  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish — also,  but  erroneously, 
called  the  RaWmical — literature  has,  without  the 
slightest  external  encouragement,  actively  taken 
part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  in 
the  results  of  this  activity,  which  are  still  far  from 
being  duly  appreciated,  there  he  concealed  the 
richest  treasures  of  centuries.  Jewish  literature  has 
been  divided  chronologically  into  nine  periods. 

The  firrt,  period  extends  to  143  B.  c.  After  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish  people  naturally 
enough  became  animated  by  an  intense  nationality 
of  feeling:  they  had  nearly  lost  name,  country, 
life;  and  now  that  these  were  restored  again,  they 
strenuously  resolved  never  more  to  place  them  in 
ieopanly.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  surpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Prophets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  (Midraehim),  as  well  as 
Greek  translations,  were  executed,  and  several  of 
the  Ha^io^rapha — such  as  particular  psalms,  the 
so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  portions  of  Ezra  and  Nehetuiah 
1 


—were  written.  To  this  period  also,  if  to  any,  most 
l>eloug  the  uncertain  performances  of  the  Q\mt 
Syitagoijue  (q.  v.),  a  body  the  existence  of  which 
has,  as  indicated  above,  been  doubted  by  some  early 
critics,  but  which  is  now  established  beyond  any 
doubt  To  this  the  work  of  completing  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  ascril>ed.  Towards 
its  close  (190  —  170  B.  c),  several  writers  appear  is 
j  proprid  peraonA,  as,  for  instance,  Sirach  and  Arurto- 
bulus.  The  doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Synagogue 
chiefly  consisted  were  called  Sofrrim  (Scnl*»),  and 
the  Aramaic  finally  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
Palestine, 

'Hie  tecond  period  extends  from  143  B.  a  to  135 
A.D.  The  MidratJi  (q.  v.),  or  the  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  was  divided 
into  Halaclui  (q.  v.)  and  llogaAa :  the  former 
considered  the  improvement  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  practical  results  ;  the  latter,  the  essence  of 
the  religious  and  historical  interpretations.  At  tint, 
both  were  the  oral  deliverances  of  the  Soferim,  but 
gradually  written  memorials  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in 
schools  and  synagogues,  the  indejtendenee  of  tbs 
sanhedrim,  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek,  but  not, 
as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  the  written 
Targums  or  Aramaic  Versions  of  the  Bible  (see 
Takotms),  which  sprang  at  a  much  later  period  from 
oral  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogue! 
instituted  after  the  return  from  the  exile ;  further 
the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.  v.),  and  the  earliest 
Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least  the  produc- 
tions of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
aud  which  contain  many  traces  of  Judaistic  culture, 
feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also  characterised  by 
the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scriptural  exposition*, 
songs,  and  collections  of  proverbs.  The  j*-et  (not 
the  prophet)  EzekieL  the  author  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccal>ces,  Jasoo,  Joseph  us,  Philo,  Joliannes 
(see  above),  are  names  specially  worthy  of  mention ; 
so  also  are  the  doctors  of  the  oral  law — Hillel  (q.  v.), 
Shamai,  Jochanan-l>en-Saccai,  Gamaliel,  Eleazar- 
ben-Hyrcan,  Joshua-ben-€hananja,  Ishmacl  Akibs, 
and  others  of  like  eminence.  Rit&bi  (Master),  Ttilmtd 
Charham  (Disciple  of  Wisdom),  were  titles  of  boooar 
given  to  those  expert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  lav. 
Besides  the  Maccabcan  coins,  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are  extant 

The  third  period  reaches  from  133  to  475 
A.  D.  Instruction  in  the  Halacha  and  Hagada  now 
became  the  principal  employment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Pome,  and  since  219  aDl, 
in  Babylonia ;  the  most  distinguished  men  wen 
the  masters  of  the  MUihua  (q.  v.)  and  the  Talmud 
(q.  v.) — viz.,  Elcazar- ben- Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose,  Meir, 
Simeon-ben-Jochai,  Jehuda  the  Holy,  Nathan,  (JLija, 
Rab,  Samuel,  Jochanan,  Hunna,  Babba,  Bava,  Paja, 
Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides  expositions,  additions  to 
Sirach,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and  history 
were  also  composed ;  the  prayers  were  enriched, 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
completed,  and  the  calendar  fixed  by  HiUel  the 
second,  340  a.d.  Alter  the  suppression  of  the 
academics  in  Palestine,  those  of  Persia — viz.,  at 
Sura,  Puinl>edithn,  and  Xebardea — became  the 
centre  of  Jewish  literary  activity.  On  Sahtathi 
and  festal  days,  the  people  heard,  in  the  gchoob 
and  places  for  prayer,  instructive  and  edifying 
discourses.  Of  the  biblical  literature  of  the  Greek 
J.,  we  have  only  fragments,  such  as  those  of  ths 
versions  of  Aquila  and  Symoiachua.  With  this 
period  terminates  the  age  of  direct  tradition. 

The  fourth  period  (from  475  to  740  A.D.).  By 
this  time,  the  J.  had  long  abandoned  the  use  oil 
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Hebrew,  and  instead  had  adopted  the  language 
of  whatever  country  they  h  appened  to  dwell  in. 
During  the  6th  c.  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  con- 
cluded, the  Palestinian  Talmud  haviug  been  redacted 
aliout  a  hundred  years  before.  Little  if  mains  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jewish  physicians  of  the  7tli  c,  or 
of  tbe  first  Oeouim  or  presidents  of  the  Babylonian 
schools,  who  first  appear  689  A.D.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  centuries,  the  Masora 
was  developed  in  Palestine  (at  Tiberias) ;  and, 
besides  a  collection  of  the  earlier  Haggadas  (e.  g., 
Bereshith  rabba),  independent  commentaries  were 
likewise  executed,  as  the  Pesikta,  the  Pirke  of 
Eliezer  (700  A.D.),  Ac   See  Midrash  ;  Hagcada. 

In  the  fcflli  period  (from  740  to  1040  a.  d.),  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  litera- 
ture as  in  war,  had  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and 
thus  excited  the  emulation  of  the  oriental  J.,  among 
whom  now  sprung  up  physicians,  astronomers, 
grammarians,  commentators,  and  chroniclers.  Reli- 
gious and  historical  Haggadas,  books  of  morality, 
and  expositions  of  the  Talmud,  were  likewise  com- 
posed. The  oldest  Talmudic  comfiends  belong  to 
the  age  of  A  nan  [circa  7«r>0  A.D.),  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The  oldest  prayer-book  was 
drawn  up  about  880  a.  d.  ;  and  the  first  Talmudic 
Dictionary  about  900  A.D.  The  most  illustrious 
Geonim  of  a  later  time  were  Saadia  (died  941  A.  ».), 
equally  famous  as  a  commentator  and  translator  of 
Scripture  into  Arabic,  a  doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian, 
theologian,  and  |>oet;  Scherira  (died  998),  and  his 
son  Hai  (died  1038),  who  was  the  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a  Dictionary.  From  Palestine  came 
the  completion  of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowel* 
system  ;  numerous  Midmshim,  the  Hagiographical 
Targums,  and  the  first  writings  on  theological 
cosmogony,  were  also  executed  there.  From  the 
9th  to  the  11th  c,  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found  in 
Italy  after  the  8th  c — e.g.,  Julius  in  Pavia,  Ac. 
Ban  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time  the  great 
seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After  tbe 
suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies  (1040), 
Spain  became  the  central  scat  of  Jewish  literature. 
To  this  period  belong  the  oldest  Hebrew  codices, 
which  go  back  to  the  9th  century.  Hebrew  rhyme 
is  a  product  of  the  8th,  and  modern  Hebrew 
prosody  of  the  10th  century. 

The  sixth  period  (from  1040  to  1204  a.d.)  ia 
the  most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  medieval  literature. 
The  Si>anish  J.  busied  themselves  about  theology, 
exegetics,  grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of  law, 
astronomy,  niathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
medicine.  They  wrote  sermons,  and  ethical  and 
historical  works.  The  languages  employed  were 
Arabic,  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  ancient  or  classical 
Hebrew.  We  can  only  mention  here  the  great 
doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died  1055),  Ac.  ;  and  lastly, 
the  renowned  Maimonitlet  (q.  v.),  whose  death  closes 
this  ejx)ch.  The  literature  of  the  French  rabbins 
was  more  national  in  its  character,  and  kept 
more  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Halacha 
and  Haggada.  In  Provence,  which  combined  the 
literary  characteristics  of  France  and  Spain,  there 
were  celebrated  Jewish  academies  at  Lunel,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Nlmes,  and  we  find  Talmudists,  such 
as  Berahja  Halevi,  Abraham-ben-David,  Ac.  The 
fame  of  the  Talmudists  of  Germany,  especially  those 
of  Mayence  and  Ratisbon,  was  very  great.  Among 
the  most  illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period, 
belonging  to  that  country,  are  Simeon,  the  compiler 
of  Yallut,  Joseph  Kara,  Petachja,  Ac.  Only  a  few 
names  belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite 
J.  had  a  very  able  writer  in  Juda  Hadassi  (1148). 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  Feast  Day  prayers  was 

completed  l>efnre  Maimonides.  Many  of  the  works, 
however,  produced  between  740  and  the  close  of 
this  period  are  lost. 

The  www/A  period  (from  1204  to  1492  A-D.) 
bears  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Maimouides.  Literary  activity  shewed  itself  parti) 
in  the  sphere  of  theolotnco-exegetic  philosophy, 
partly  in  the  elaboration  of  the  national  law.  With 
the  growth  of  a  religious  mysticism,  there  also 
sprung  up  a  war  of  opinions  between  Talmudists, 
Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  The  most  celebrated 
J.  of  this  ]>eriod  lived  in  Spain  ;  later,  in  Portugal, 
Provence,  and  Italy.  To  Spain  belongs  (in  tbe 
13th  c.)  the  poet  Jehnda  Chansi,  Ac.  In  the  15th  c, 
a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written  in  Hebrew 
were  first  printed  in  Spain  at  Ixar  in  Aragon 
(1485),  at  Zamora  (1487).  and  at  Lisbon  (1489).— 
During  this  epoch,  the  chief  ornaments  of  Jewish 
literature  in  Provence  were  Moses-lnm- Abraham, 
David  Kiinchi,  Jeruham,  Farissol,  Isaac  Nathan, 
the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance.— In  Italy, 
Jewish  scholars  employed  themselves  with  the 
translation  of  Arabic  and  Latin  works.  Works  of 
an  a«thetical  character  were  written  by  Immannel- 
ben-Solomou,  the  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  son- 
nets  ;  Moses  de  Rieti,  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  JJivina 
Commeilia,  Ac. — While  France  could  Bhew  only  a 
few  notable  authors,  such  as  the  collectors  of  the 
Tosafot,  Moses  de  Coucy,  and  Jehiel-lten- Joseph, 
the  poet  and  exegete  Berachja,  Germany  produced 
a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Kleazar 
Halevi,  Meyer  from  Rothenburg,  Asher,  Isserlin, 
Lippinann.  The  most  of  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS.  belong  to  this  period ;  but  a  great  jiart  of 
medieval  Jewish  literature  lies  unprinted  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Parma,  Turin,  Paris,  Oxford,  Leyden, 
Vienna,  and  Munich. 

The  eighth  j»eriod  (1492  to  1755  a.d.)  is  not 
marked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual  force  among 
the  Jews.  In  Italy  and  the  East  (1492),  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland  (1550),  in  Holland  (1620),  Jewish 
scholars  worked  printing-presses,  while  numerous 
authors  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  nnd  Jud»o-German.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  philosophers,  jurists,  his* 
torians,  mathematicians,  poets,  commentators}  lexi* 
cographers,  grammarians,  ftc.,  of  this  period  were 
Isaac  Abravanel,  Elia  Misrachi,  I.  Arama,  J.  Chabib, 
Elia  Levita,  Ohadio  Seforno,  Joseph  Cohen,  Gedalja 
Jahia,  SaL  U«oue,  Asaria  de  Rossi,  David  de  Pomi, 
David  Gans,  Isaac  Troki,  L  Luria,  J.  Karo,  M. 
Alshech,  M.  Jafe,  J.  Heller,  J.  Aboab,  Manasse  b, 
Israel,  Dav.  Conforte,  Leo  de  Modena,  B.  Musauhia, 
J.  Eybeschlitz,  D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Emden,  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  &c 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  A.  n.  to  the 
present  time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
18th  c,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.)  opened,  to  his 
co-religionists,  a  new  era,  which,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  hrst  manifested  itself  in  the  national  litera- 
ture. Its  character,  contents,  expression,  and  even 
its  phraseology,  were  changed.  Poetry,  language, 
philology,  criticism,  education,  history,  and  Titers- 
ture  have  been  earnestly  cultivated.  The  sacred 
books  have  been  translated  by  them  into  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  and  foreign  works  into 
Hebrew;  and  many  of  this  once  proscribed  and. 
detested  race  have  taken  an  ini]>ortant  part  in  the 
public  and  scientific  life  of.  Europe.  Among  the 
many  illustrious  names  of  this  last  period  we  cam 
select  only  a  few,  like  Ezcchiel  Landau,  Elia  Wiluay 
J.  Berlin,  Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Bendavitl,  Mendez, 
Beer,  Euchel,  Benaev,  S.  Dubno,  Creizenach,  Zunz, 
J  oat,  Geiger,  Rap|>oport,  Dukes,  Zedner,  Furst» 
Sachs,  Steinschneider,  Monk,  Salvador,  * 
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j  cultivators  of  literature,  with  reference  to 
their  own  creed  and  nationality. 

To  enumerate  names  of  those  who  were  and  are 
illustrious  in  general  literature,  in  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  philology,  mathematics,  belles  lettres,  Ac,, 
we  cannot  even  attempt,  since  there  is  not  one 
country  in  Europe  which  does  not  count  J.  among 
the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  representatives  of 
its  intellectual  progress.  Of  Germany — considered 
to  Ihj  in  the  vanguard  of  Eurof>ean  learning — Bun- 
sen  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  professors 
at  its  universities  and  academies  are  Jews  or  of 
Jewish  origin  (Neander,  Gans,  Benary,  Weil,  Benfey, 
Stahl,  Dernberg,  Valentin,  Lazarus,  Here,  Ac.,  tec.) 
— certainly  a  most  startling  fact  Another  extra- 
ordinary and  well-authenticated  fact  is,  that  the 
Euroitean  press,  no  less  than  European  finance, 
which  means  the  freest  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  soil  and  science  for  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  our  day,  are  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  power ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  names  like 
Heinnch  Heine,  B.  Borne,  R.  v.  Ease,  Berthold 
Auerbach,  Henrik  Here,  Jules  Janin  ;  Felix  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,  Halevy,  Meyerbeer,  Moschelcs, 
Joachim,  Ernst  Rubinstein,  Wieniawski,  Grisi, 
Braham,  Giuglini,  Czillag,  Costa ;  Rachel,  Davison, 
Rott,  Dessoir ;  Bendemann,  Ac. ;  besides  hosts  of 
others  less  familiar  to  English  ears,  who  shine  in 
all  branches  of  art :  music,  sculpture,  painting,  the 
drama,  Ac,  shew  plainly  how  unjust  is  the  reproach 
of  their  being  an  'abstract'  people,  without  sense  for 
the  bright  side  of  life  and  the  arta  that  embellish 
it.  Briefly — they  are,  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  our  times, 
reckoned  among  the  chief  promoters  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  and  civilisation.  What  has  been 
their  reward  we  have  seen.  Terrible  has  been 
the  punishment  for  sins  and  shortcomings,  real  or 
imaginary,  over  which  both  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans have  thought  good,  at  different  periods, 
to  constitute  themselves  judges;  and  the  most 
hideous  spot  in  the  history  of  the  last  2000  years 
is  the  systematical  but  futile  endeavour  to  sweep 
the  'chosen  race'  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
•  If  there  is  a  gradation  in  sufferings,  Israel  has 
reached  the  highest  acme;  if  the  long  duration  of 
Bufferings,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  are 
borne,  ennobles,  the  Jews  defy  the  high -born  of  all 
countries ;  if  a  literature  is  called  rich  which  con- 
tains a  few  classical  dramas,  what  place  deserves 
a  tragedy  lasting  a  millennium  and  a  naif,  composed 
and  enacted  by  the  heroes  themselves  ? '  With  these 
grand  words  of  Zunz  (Synagogale  Poerie)  we  con 


elude  our  brief  sketch:  proudly  pointing  to  the 
final  triumph  of  humanity  which  belongs  to  our 
day  and  generation. 


JEWS,  in  point  of  law,  are  now,  if  natural-born 
subjects,  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  English 
subjects,  the  following  peculiarities  only  being 
noticeable.  By.  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  52,  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  offices  in  municipal  cor|x>rations,  on 
condition  of  signing  a  declaration  (in  place  of  the 
usual  oaths)  not  to  exercise  their  influence  so  as 
to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church.  By 
the  statute  9  and  10  Vict,  c,  59,  they  were  placed, 
as  regards  their  schools  and  places  of  worship,  of 
education  and  charities,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestant  dissenters.  Before  1845,  doubts  had 
prevailed  whether  the  marriages  previously  cele- 
brated in  England  among  the  J.,  according  to  their 
own  usages,  were  valid,  and  the  statute  10  and  11 
Vict  c.  59  put  an  end  to  such  doubts,  by  declaring 
all  such  marriages  valid,  provided  both  the  parties 
married  had  been  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.  But  now,  as  then,  though  it  is  compe- 
tent for  J.,  like  other  dissenters,  to  superadd  any 
lit 


religions  ceremony  they  please  to  their  nurmjee, 
there  must  in  all  cases  be  notice  given  to  the  regis- 
trar of  the  district  of  such  marriage  l«ng  about 
to  take  place,  the  only  exemption  being  that  the 
marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  the  synagogue,  and 
not  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  in  the  sujieriateodeot 
registrar's  office,  or  a  registered  building.  A  licence 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  supenuteodtnt 
registrar,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
syuagogues  are  recognised  as  the  persons  to  keep 
the  register  books  of  the  Jewish  marriages.  In  Scot- 
land, there  is  no  peculiar  legislation  affecting  Jewiih 
marriages.  Lastly,  by  the  statute  21  and  22  Vjct 
c.  48,  s.  5,  which  substituted  one  oath  for  the  oatfwcf 
allegiauce,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  an  exteuwan 
of  the  8  and  9  Vict  c.  52  was  made,  to  suit  tiie  case 
of  the  J.  in  all  canes  where  the  declaration  set  forth 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17  requires  to  be  taken.  The  result 
is,  that  not  merely  as  regards  municipal  offices, 
but  all  other  offices  where  the  same  declaration  u 
required,  a  Jewish  subject  is  entitled  to  be  admitted 
on  making  the  declaration  substituted  by  8  ami  9 
Vict  c.  52.  Moreover,  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  J.  may  be  said  to  have  been  attam.il  bv  the 
statute  21  and  22  Vict  c  49.  which  enables  cither 
House  of  Parliament  when  a  Jew  would  !*■  entitled, 
but  for  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  sit  and  vote  m  the 
House,  to  modify  that  oath  by  omitting  the  work, 
'and  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.'  When  these  words  are  omitted,  > 
Jew  has  no  longer  any  conscientious  objection  to 
take  the  oath,  and  so  is  practically  admitted,  like 
other  subjects,  to  become  a  member  of  either  Hnnst 
of  Parliament  It  is,  however,  still  in  the  iliscretias 
of  either  House  to  refuse  to  make  the  resolution  to 
omit  those  words,  so  that  J.  have  not  an  absolute 
right  to  admission,  though  practically  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  admission  will  in  future  be  refused,  at  least 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  act  specially 
excludes  J.  from  holding  or  exercising  the  office  of 
guardians  and  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Lord  Hu-a 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Commissioner  <i 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  or  deputy,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  or  Her  Majesty'* 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Whenever  a  Jew  hold*  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty,  to  which  office  shall 
belong  any  right  of  presentation  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  such  right  of  presentation  shall  devolve  upoo 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being. 

JEWS-HARP  (Fr.  jeu,  a  toy?),  a  very  simple 
musical  instrument  made  of  metaL  When  plaved 
on,  it  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the  sound  u 
produced  by  the  inhaling  and  ejecting  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  an  clastic 
tongue  or  spring,  which  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  is  set  into  vibration  by  being  twitch* 
by  the  finger.  It  is  a  pretty  old  invention,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pratorius  in  his  (Jryafwjrap^A, 
in  1019,  under  the  name  of  Crembalum.  The  W4 
Jews-harps  are  made  in  Riva,  a  town  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol.  The  first  performer  of  any  celebrity  on  the 
Jews-harp  was  a  Prussian  soldier,  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  called  Koch.  In  modern  times,  Knnert 
Amstein,  and  others,  were  famous  for  using  a  variety 
of  harps,  all  differently  tuned  ;  and  their  iwrform- 
ances  were  so  wonderful,  that,  like  other  artiste, 
they  travelled  over  Europe,  and  appeared  at  pubhe 
concerts  with  great  success. 

JEWS' MALLOW.   See  Corchorcs. 
JEWS'  THORN.   See  Jujcbe  and  PAUtxn 
JEYPOO  R,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the 
same  name,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  aud  mo* 
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regularly  built  of  the  native  towns  of  India,  stands 
about  860  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  in 
lat.  26°  66'  N.,  and  lone.  75'  66'  K.  The  place  is  a 
rectangle  of  two  miles  by  orAS,  being  subdivided  by 
parallel  streets  in  both  directions  into  small  rectan- 
gular blocks,  the  palace  and  gardens  occupying  the 
centre.  Besides  numerous  temples  and  mosques, 
there  are  an  arsenal  and  an  observatory.— The  ntntt 
of  Jeypoor  is  situated  in  I'  .  ••  •  na,  contains  16,261 
square  miles,  and  nearly  2,000,«)00  inhabitants. 

JHA'NSI,  a  fortified  town  in  Bnndelcund,  stands 
in  lat  25°  2ff  X..  and  long.  78°  38'  E.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  being  on  the  main  route 
between  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab.  During  the 
revolt  of  1857,  the  native  garrison  murdered  all 
the  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  not 
leaving  one  to  tell  the  tale.  In  the  following 
April,  the  place  was  recovered,  with  enormous  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Bombay  army  under  .Sir  Hugh  Rose.— The  Mute 
of  Jhansi  has  an  area  of  about  2500  square  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  200,000. 

JHE'LUM,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  Cashmere,  which 
forms  its  up{»er  basin,  and  is  navigable  within  that 
country  for  about  70  miles.  On  emerging  from  the 
Himalaya  through  the  Baramula  Pass,  it  again 
becomes  practicable  for  small  craft.  After  a  course 
of  490  mdes,  it  joins  the  Chenab,  in  lat.  31"  10'  N., 
long.  72°  9*  E.,  and  forms  with  it  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Triinah  or  Trimab.  The  kinks  of  this 
river  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Porus.  The  river  waters  the 
towns  of  Islamabad,  Shahabad,  Srinagur,  Jelalpur, 
and  Pind  Dadun  Khan. 

J I B,  a  triangular  sail  borne  in  front  of  the  foremast 
in  all  vessels.  It  has  the  bowsprit  for  a  base  in 
schooners  and  vessels  of  a  smaller  class,  and  the 
jib-boom  in  larger  vessels,  and  exerts  an  important 


I,  fore-topmast  staysail,  set  on  fore-toptmut  »Uy :  »,  Jib; 
3,  flyinx  jib;  4,  bow»prit :  5,  jib-boom;  B.  flying  jib  boom  ; 


effect,  when  the  wind  is  a-bcam,  in  throwing  the 
■hip's  head  to  leeward  The  flying  jib  Iras  the 
flying  jib-boom  for  a  base.  When  a  fore-course 
is  not  used,  an  additional  jib-shaped  sail,  called  the 
foresail,  is  spread  on  the  fore-stay. 

JIB-BOOM,  an  extension  of  the  bowsprit  of  a 
ship  towards  the  front,  running  out  l>eyond  it,  by  a 
cap  and  irons,  as  does  the  topmast  above  the  lower- 
mast.  It  gives  greater  spread  for  jib-sails,  and  a 
more  extended  base  for  the  top-gallant-mast-stay. 
In  large  vessels,  a  flying  jib-boom  is  run  out  in  a 
beyond  the  jib-boom. 


JIBING.   See  Gybing. 

JI'DDAH,  or  JEDDAH,  n  trading  town  of  the 
Hedjaz,  Arahia,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  risu 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  about 
miles  west  of  Mecca,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port. 
J.  is  an  unhealthy  town  }  it  suffers  greatly  from 
want  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  desert 
It  has,  however,  long  been  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  Arabia.  It  imports  corn,  rice,  butter, 
and  other  natural  productions  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  manufactures  from  India,  anil  slaves 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Coffee  is  largely 
exported  It  is  inhabited  by  a  fanatical  population, 
and  its  religious  enthusiasm  is  never  allowed  to 
wane,  owing  to  the  number*  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
who  are  constantly  pouring  througn  it  On  the  15th 
June  1858,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  Chris- 
tians resident  among  them,  and  massacre*  1  a  consi- 
derable numlier  of  them.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
satisfaction  rendered.  The  iiopulation  fluctuates 
between  10,000  and  20,000  and  upwards. 

JIG.    Sec  Giog. 

JIGGER.    See  Chigoe. 

JIGGER,  on  board  ship,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  strong  rope  with  a  block  at  one  end,  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  in  maintaining  the  tension 
of — or,  technically,  in  'holding  on'  to — the  cable  as 
it  is  thrown  off  from  the  capstan  or  windlass,  round 
which  it  only  takes  two  or  three  turns. 

JIHU'N.    See  Oxc-8. 
JI'NA.    See  Jainas. 

JITOMI'R,  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
Volhynia,  in  Eunqtean  Russia,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Teterev,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  in  lat 
50"  15'  N.,  long.  28'  40'  E.  ;  distance  from  St  Peters- 
burg, 802  miles;  pop.  in  1858,  33,717.  Its  founda- 
tion is  traced  back  as  far  as  the  10th  c,  ami  it 
was  at  one  time  an  importaut  stronghold  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Cossacks.  In  1642,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Cossack  chief  Khmelnitzky, 
In  1793,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire,  as 
chief  town  of  the  government  of  Volhynia.  The 
town  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  wax,  honey,  and 
tallow,  has  four  annual  fairs,  carries  on  iron  and 
glass  works,  and  extensive  cloth  manufactures. 

JOAN,  Pope,  the  name  of  a  supposed  female 
occupaut  of  the  pa(>al  chair  in  the  9th  century. 
The  jK>pular  story  represents  this  singular  personage 
as  of  English  parentage,  but  educated  at  Cologne, 
Rome,  and  ultimately  Athens,  in  all  which  places 
in  the  assumed  character  of  a  man,  and  under 
the  name  of  Joanne*  AwjUcu*,  'John  of  England,' 
she  is  alleged  to  have  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  scholar.  The  narrative  adds,  that  having 
come  in  the  end  to  Rome,  she  had  ability  and 
adroitness  enough  to  carry  the  deception  so  far  as 
to  obtain  holy  orders,  and  to  rise  through  various 
gradations  to  the  pupal  sovereignty  itself;  but 
that  being  nevertheless  of  immoral  life,  the  fraud 
was  at  length  discovered,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of 
the  church,  by  her  becoming  pregnant,  and  being 
seized  with  the  jiains  of  chddbirth  on  occasion  of  a 
public  procession.  The  story  had  obtained  currency, 
certainly,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  13th  century. 
It  was  inserted,  though  discredited,  by  Platina  in 
his  [Avtt  of  tht  Pujka,  but  the  statement  does  not 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  much  discussed  until  the  10th 
c,,  when  the  commentator  of  Platina,  Paiivinius, 
inserted  a  note  in  refutation  of  it  Later  Roman 
Catholic  historians  of  course  have  published  replies 
to  the  objections  against  the  papal  succession  which 
their  adversaries  drew  from  the  story  of  the  female 
pope ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  most  complete  and 
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elaborate  investigation  of  the  question  was  that 
of  a  Calvinist  divine,  Blondel,  who  demonstrated 
the  historical  groundlessness  of  the  story.  He  was 
followed  on  the  same  side  by  Leibnitz ;  and  although 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  a 
few  writers  to  maintain  the  tale,  it  has  been  all  but 
universally  discarded,  its  latest  patron  Wing  Pro- 
fessor Kist  of  Leyden,  who,  but  a  few  years  since, 
devoted  an  elaborate  essay,  Vrrhttndfling  oerr  de 
Patmn  Joanna,  to  the  subject.  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  state  of  the  historical  evidence. 
The  place  assigned  to  the  suppose*!  pa|*-ss  is  between 
the  historical  jiopes  Leo  IV.  and  Bern-diet  III.,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  March  10,  858.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Joan  of  the  story  occupied  the  jwpal  chair 
for  two  years  and  five  months.  Now,  according  to 
all  the  chroniclers,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Marianus  Scotua,  Leo  IV.  did  not  die  till  July  10, 
Sort,  so  that  the  interval  lietween  his  death  and 
that  of  Nicholas  L,  the  successor  of  Benedict  III., 
would  be  entirely  filled  up  by  the  two  years  and 
five  motitlis  of  the  papesa,  and  no  room  would 
be  left  f<»r  the  undoubted  pontificate  (of  two  and 
a  half  years)  of  Beuedict  ill.  Further,  Hincmar 
of  llhcims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  20th  letter  to 
Nicholas  I.,  states  tljat  Benedict  III.  succeeded 
Leo  IV '.  immediately.  It  is  proved,  moreover,  by 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  diploma  still  pre- 
served, and  of  a  contemporary  coin  which  (iarainpi 
has  published,  that  Benedict  IIL  was  actually 
reitrning  liefore  the  death  of  the  Emjieror  Lothaire, 
which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  855.  The 
earliest  authorities  for  the  story  of  Pope  J.,  not 
reckoning  a  more  than  doubtful  MS.  of  Marian  us 
Scotus,  are  Martinus  Polonus,  a  writer  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  c,  and  a  writer  named 
.Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1225.— See 
Gieseler's  KircJtenrptchichtt,  th.  it  b.  ii.  a  5  ;  also 
Wensiug,  Owd*  Paiutin  Joanna— in  reply  to  Kist — 
(S'(iravenhage,  1845) ;  and  Bianchi  Oiovini's  Etamc 
Cri/io)  dfjli  alii  relaiivi  alia  Paptsta  Giovunna 
(Milan,  1845). 

JOAN  OF  ARC  (Fr.  Jeanne  Dakc),  the  Main  of 
Orleans,  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  i«asants, 
and  was  l>orn  in  1412,  in  the  village  of  Doinremy, 
in  the  department  of  Vosges,  France.  She  was 
taught,  like  other  young  women  of  her  station  in 
that  age,  to  sew  and  to  Bpiu,  but  not  to  read  and 
write.  She  was  distinguished  from  other  girls  by 
her  greater  simplicity,  modesty,  industry,  and  piety. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  believed  that 
she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard  an  unearthly 
voice,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and  to  be 
diligent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impression 
made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  the  national  dis- 
tresses of  the  time,  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
revelations  which  she  supposed  herself  to  receive,  and 
when  fifteen  years  old,  she  imagined  that  unearthly 
voices  called  her  to  go  and  tight  for  the  Dauphin. 
Her  story  Mas  at  firet  rejected,  as  that  of  an  insane 
jierson  ;  but  she  not  only  succeeded  in  making  her 
way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in  persuading  him  of  her 
heavenly  mission.  She  assumed  male  attire  and 
warlike  equipments,  and  with  a  sword  and  a  white 
banner,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  of  her 
heavenly  mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm. 
On  2'Jth  April  1429,  she  threw  herself,  with 
supplies  of  provisions,  into  Orleans,  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  from  the  4th  to  the 
8th  of  May.  made  successful  sallies  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, which  resulted  in  their  being  comjielled  to 
raise  the  siege.  After  this  important  victory,  the 
national  ardour  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to 
the  utmost,  and  Joan  became  the  dread  of  the 
previously  triumphant  Enghsh.    She  conducted 
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the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned, 
,  17th  July  1429,  and  Joan,  with  many  tears,  saluted 
him  as  king.    She  now  wished  to  return  home, 
deeming  her  mission'  accomplished ;  but  Charles 
I  importuned  her  to  remain  with  his  army,  to  which 
she  consented.     Now,  however,  because  she  no 
I  longer  heard  any  unearthly  voic*,  she  began  to  have 
l  fearful  fore  boilings.     She  continued  to  accompany 
:  the  French  army,  and  was  present  in  many  con- 
flicts, till,  on  24th  May  14;*),  she  threw  herself, 
.  with  a  few  tnvqis,  into  Compiegne,  which  the 
j  Burgundian  forces  besieged  ;  and  lieing  driven  hack 
i  by  them  in  a  sally,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  by 
I  the  Burgundian  officer  to  the  English  for  a  sum  of 
!  10,<KX)  francs.    Being  conveyed  to  Rouen,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English,  she  was  brought  before 
the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
as  a  sorceress  and  heretic ;  and  after  a  long  trial, 
.  accom|>anied  with  many  shameful  circumstances,  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  She  recanted 
her  alleged  errors  at  the  stake,  and  expressed 
]>enitence,  in  the  hojie  of  having  her  punishment 
commuted  into  lteritetual  imprisonment.     But  this 
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did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  those  in  whose 
jKiwcr  she  now  was.  Word*  which  fell  from  her 
when  subjected  to  great  indignities,  and  her  resuinp* 
j  tion  of  male  attire  wheu  all  articles  of  female  dress 
were  carefidly  removed  from  her,  were  made  ground* 
of  concluding  that  she  had  rvlaitsed,  and  she  was 
again  brought  to  the  stake,  on  30th  May  1431,  and 
burned.  Her  family,  who  had  been  ennobled  upon 
her  account,  obtained,  in  1440,  a  revisal  of  her  trial; 
;  and  in  1450,  she  was  formally  pronounced  to  have 
been  innocent. 

Few  facts  in  history  seem  better  authenticated 
than  the  death  of '  the  Maid '  at  Rouen  in  1431,  and 
et  grave  doubts  have  In-en  raised  on  the  point, 
'here  was  a  popular  belief  at  the  time  that  some 
ne  had  Wn  executed  in  the  place  of  Joan;  and 
many  pretended  Maids  apjwared,  who,  however, 
were  punished  as  impostors.  But  a  Father  Vignier, 
in  the  17th  c.,  found  among  the  archives  of  Metz  a 
paper  purporting  to  lie  written  at  the  time,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  at  Metz,  on  the  20th 
May  I43G,  of  the  Maid  Joanne,  who  was  at  once 
recognised  by  her  two  brothers,  and  waa  subse- 
quently married  to  a  Sieur  de  Hcnuoiae.  Vigniet 
afterwards  found  in  the  faindy  muniment-chest  ot  a 
M.  des  Armoise,  in  Lorraine,  a  contract  of  marriage 
lietween  *  Robert  des  Armoise,  Knight,  with  JcaniM 
D'Arcy,  surname*!  the  Maid  of  Orleans.'  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  found,  in  1740,  among  tbs 
archives  of  the  Maison  de  Ville  of  Orleans,  under 
the  dates  1435,  1430,  a  record  of  certain  payments 
to  a  messenger  bringing  letters  from  Jeanne  the 
Maid,  and  also  to  her  brother  John  du  Lib)  or  Lya. 
(De  Lys  was  the  name  by  which  the  family  of  Daro 
waa  ennobled.)  A  subsequent  entry,  1st  August 
1439,  records  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  council 
of  the  city  for  services  rendered  by  her  at  the 
siege.  M.  Delepierre,  who  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Doute  histori</w  (privately  printed,  185o), 
adduces  various  other  facts  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

JOB  [Hcb.  Jyob,  derived  by  Gcsenius  from  ayah, 
'to  be  an  adversary;'  hence  (passive)  'one  who  has 
an  adversary,'  or  *a  persecuted  oue'],  the  leading 
personage  in  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  called  after  him.  He  ii 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Sept.  A  utitu, 
cf.  PtoL  v.  19.  2),  a  locality  somewhere  between 
Idumea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates.  Whether 
Job  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  personage,  has  been 
discussed  with  superfluous  animation  by  critics. 
The  Talmud  (Baba  Batlira,  xv.  1)  holds  tliat '  Jjob 
was,  and  never  was  created,  but  is  as  allegory.' 
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The  belief  of  most  scholars  at  present  Lb,  that  the 
Book  of  Job  ia  a  great  dramatic  poem,  built  on  a 
basis  of  historical  tradition.  Job  is  a  real  person 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  real  person ;  i.  e.,  for  each  there 
is  a  certain  genuine  groundwork  of  antique  fact ; 
bat  some  of  the  incidents,  together  with  the  senti- 
ments and  speeches  recorded,  are  purely  imaginative. 
Who  was  the  author,  and  when  he  lived,  caunot 
be,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  been,  determined  with 
exactitude.  Some  critics  make  him  anterior  to 
Moses  ;  the  LXX.  identifies  him  with  '  Jobab,  king 
of  Edom'  (Postscr.  to  Job) ;  others,  among  whom 
are  many  of  the  Talmudical  authorities,  regard 
Moses  himself  as  the  author.  The  Mosaic  jieriod 
is  claimed  for  it  by  Saadia,  many  of  the  church 
fathers,  Michaelia,  Jahn,  Hufnagel,  Ac.  A  nearer 
approximation  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  truth 
is  the  view  held  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Luther, 
Doderlein,  and  others,  who  assign  the  work — which 
shews  a  certain  affinity  with  the  Proverbs — to  the 
age  of  Solomon,  when  Hebrew  poetry  was  in  its 
full  bloom,  and  a  broad  catholic  spirit  pervaded  the 
nation  ;  some  have  even  given  Sol  lomon  himself  the 
credit  nf  its  comiwsition.     The  reference  to  the 

Eold  of  Ophir  seems  at  least  conclusive  against  any 
ypothesis  that  would  place  its  composition  earlier  ; 
ami  while  certain  passages  in  EzekieL  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Amos,  which  point  to  an  acquaintance  with 
it,  go  far  to  prove  its  comttaratively  early  existence, 
Kenan,  a  recent  French  critic,  considers  that  it 
belong*  to  the  first  half  of  the  8tb  c.  B.  c  ;  Kwald 
pronounces  for  a  later  period,  and  assigns  the  poem 
to  the  Iwginning  of  the  7th  century.  This  date  is 
also  advocated  by  Dr  Samuel  Davidson  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  (Loud.  18(52).  Others, 
apiin — among  whom  Clericus,  Grotius,  Geseiuus, 
Uinbreit,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  &c  — place  it  in  the 
period  of  the  exile  ;  Hart  matin,  Vatke,  lteier,  and 
others,  in  the  5th  Christian  century. 

The  earlier  German  scholars,  Herder,  Eiehhom, 
Jtc,,  looked  ui>on  the  author  as  an  Edomite— not  a 
Hebrew  at  all ;  but  this  view  is  now*generally,  if  not 
entirely,  aliondoned.  The  poem  is  a  genuine  oroduct 
of  the  Hebrew  muse,  not,  however,  standing  on 
narrow  natioual  ground—the  very  scene  being  laid 
in  a  foreign  country — but  on  the  broad  ground  of 
a  universal  humanity  : — it  is  the  attempt  of  a 
Hebrew  thinker,  of  enlarged  mind,  to  vindicate  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
a  consideration  of  the  design  of  the  jioem,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced. 
According  to  Dr  Davidson,  it  was  4  to  demonstrate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  current  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation.' It  condemns  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
necen&iry  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,  and 
without  explaining  the  en  use  of  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  a  good  man,  displays  the  most  sublime 
trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
It  exhibits  a  noble  spirituality ;  and  in  several 
places,  the  mysterious  contradictions  of  life  seem 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  the  writer  thoughts  of 
another  life  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  God  will 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  His  ways.  As  a 
work  Ixith  of  genius  and  art,  it  occupies  well-nigh 
the  first  rank  in  Hebrew  literature,  anil  is  unsur- 
passed in  sublimity  of  imaginative  thought  by 
any  j>oern  of  antiquity.  The  language  is  elaborate 
and  artificial  in  the  highest  degree,  jret  grandly 
simple  withal,  betokening  not  a  primitive  period 
m  Jewish  history,  but  one  highly  advanced.  The 
dramatic  construction  of  the  poem  indicates  the 
fame  thing.  It  has  a  prologue  and  epilogue  ;  the 
dialogues  are  arranged  into  three  scries,  or,  ai  they 
may  be  termed,  acts ;  each  of  these,  agaiu,  consists 


of  three  speeches  by  Job's  friends,  with  three  replies 
by  Job  himself,  which,  by  a  little  stretch  of  fancy, 
we  may  describe  as  separate  games.  The  poem  (pro- 
perly so  called)  opens  and  closes  with  a  monologue 
by  the  author  of  the  piece.  The  different  character 
of  the  persons  introduced  is  skilfully  observed ; 
their  words  have  a  rhythmic  How ;  and  the  dia- 
logues are  even  strophically  divided  (see  Ewald, 
Das  Buck  J  job  itbersetzt  und  erUart,  Ziceite  Aujaye, 
1854).  The  integrity  of  the  j>ocm  in  its  present 
form  has  been  strongly  questioned  by  many  critics ; 
the  inferiority  (in  a  literary  and  ]>octic  ]>oint  of 
view)  of  the  passages  containing  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  (xxxil— xxxvn.),  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
the  prologue  and  epdogue,  are  thought  to  indicate 
that  these  passages  are  the  work  of  a  later  haucL 
Compare  the  commentaries  of  Schultens,  Bertram, 
Eichnorn,  Rosenmuller,  Ewald  (with  translation), 
Umbrcit,  De  Wette,  Hirzel,  Stickel,  Schlottmann, 
Kenan  (with  an  admirable  translation  into  French), 
Lee,  &c. 

JOB'S  TEARS  [Coix  larhryma),  a  corn-plant  of 
India.  It  is  a  grass,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  with  the  stout  habit  of  maize,  to 
which  also  it  is  botanically  allied;  but  the  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  close  together  in  spikclcta, 
which  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  tear- like  form  of  the  hard, 
shining,  bluish-white  seeds,  which  arc  sometimes 
made  into  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  are  also  an 
article  of  food.  This  plant  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  cereals.  It  has  become  almost 
naturalised  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  flour  made 
from  it  is  there  used,  but  it  is  chiefly  a  resource  of 
the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity. 

JODELN,  a  peculiar  manner  of  singing  with  the 
falsetto  voice  in  harmonic  progressions,  which  exists 
only  among  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss. 

JO'EL  (Jehovah  is  God),  the  son  of  Pethuel,  one 
of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  who  delivered  his 
predictions,  according  to  some,  in  the  days  of  Joash  ; 
others,  however,  place  him  variously,  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Josiah,  Uzziah,  &c  Concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life,  absolutely  nothing 
is  known.  The  occasion  of  his  prophecy  was  an 
extraordinary  plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  an 
extreme  drought,  which  consumed  the  land.  After 
describing  these  judgments,  the  prophet  calls  upon 
his  countrymen  to  repent,  and  assures  them  that 
God  is  ready  to  forgive.  Extraordinary  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  together  with  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  the  glory  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
people,  run  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Some 
of  the  passages  have  lieeii  understood  by  theologians 
as  predictive  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age, 
and  one  is  actually  applied  by  the  ajioatle  Peter  to 
the  events  which  transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts,  ii.  16-21).  The  style  of  J.,  always  vivid  nud 
eloquent,  sometimes  suhliine.  is  ]>erhaj>s  the  very 
finest  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  J.  is  Credncra 
Her  Prophet  Joel  Compare  also  Ewald,  Umbrcit, 
Henderson,  &c. 

JO'GGLE,  in  Masonry,  is  a  notch  or  curve  in  tho 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


joints,  adopted  in  fitting  stones  together,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping.    Fig.  1  is  a  common 
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ftirra.  The  joggle-joint  is  commonly  used  in  straight 
a*:hcv  for  tins  purpose,  as  in  tig.  2.  Joggles  are 
also  used  where  very  tight 
joints  arc  required  to  resist 
water,  &e.  hometiiucs  the 
>ti'_'lc  consists  of  a  piece  of 
vnl  stone  let  into  &  groove 


'  ally  named  Octavianus,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
1  Agapitus,  in  9.16,  l>eing  elected  pope  through  ths 
,  lawless  intrigue  or  violence  of  the  dominant  nartv. 


>f  the  dominant  party, 
vr,  was  the  tint  in  the 
now  familiar  practice  of 


ii 


cut  in  both  the  stones  form- 


Fig.  3. 

ing  the  joint  (see  fig.  3>. 

JOHANNA,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v.). 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  ami  Evangehst,  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  of 
Salome.  He  was  born  at  Bethaaida,  and,  till  he 
was  called  by  Jesus  to  be  his  <bsciple,  seems  to  have 
followed  his  father's  occupation.  The  events  of  hi* 
life,  from  this  time  to  the  ascension  of  Christ,  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  go»|>eU.  After  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  spread  of  the 
(tos|«cl  first  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  after- 
wards to  have  had  his  residence  chietly  in  Ephesus. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emjicror  Domitian,  he  was 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but 
returned  to  Ephesus  under  Xerva,  aDd  died  there 
at  a  great  aire.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  event 
range  from  8!)  to  120  a.i>..  and  in  any  case  lie 
must  have  long  survived  his  brother  apoRtles.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  our  Lord's 
apostle*  who  died  a  natural  death.  Tradition 
accounts  for  this  by  representing  his  life  as  miracu- 
lously preserved.  He  iB  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  of  a  peculiarly  affectionate  nature,  '  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;'  and  tradition  makes 
his  last  words  to  have  been,  4  Little  children,  love 
one  another.'  The  works  attributed  to  him  arc  the 
Gospel,  the  three  Epistles  of  St  John,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  first  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
about  78  A.  D.,  but  attempts  have  been  made  by 
modern  writers  to  disprove  both  its  Johannine 
authorship  and  its  early  origin.  The  Tubingen 
school,  headed  by  Baur,  place  its  composition  in 
the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  assert  that  it  obviously 
rose  out  of  the  conflicts  of  opposing  teachers.  This 
view,  however,  is  rejected  by  the  greatest  critics 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  ana  its  Johannine  origin 
is  now  admitted.  The  three  so-called  Epistles  of 
St  John  do  not  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  First  proceeded  from 
the  same  writer  who  composed  the  Gos[»el.  In  style, 
language,  and  doctrine,  it  is  identical  with  it,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  it  was  quoted  as  a  work  of 
the  Apostle  John's ;  but  the  Second  and  Third  are 
classed  by  Eusebius  among  the  AntUeyomemi  (Scrip- 
tures of  doubtful  genuineness),  and  were  suspected 
by  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  early  Fathers. 
For  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  see 
Revelation,  Book  or. 

JOHN,  the  name  of  a  long  line  of  popes,  the 
Dumber  of  whom  is  variously  stated  by  uiflervut 
historians,  owing  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
designation  of  two  of  the  j>oi>es  in  the  series— John 
VIII.  (872—882),  who  is  styled  the  IX.  by  some 
writers,  who,  accepting  the  story  of  Pojie  Joan 
(q.  v.),  reckon  her  as  John  VIII.;  and  John  XV. 
(985 — 996),  who  is  also  called  XVI.  by  those  who 
place  before  him  another  John  who  died  within 
a  few  days  of  his  election.  Without  entering 
into  this  question,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
last  of  the  line  of  popes  called  John  is  John  XXIII. 
The  following  ap(>ear  to  deserve  some  special 
notice, — John  Xli.  was  the  son  of  Alberico,  and 
mdson  of  the  notorious  Marozia,  who,  during 
le  pontificate  of  John  X.  (913—927),  ruled  with 
almost  supreme  power  at  Rome  John  was  origin- 
7*5 


lawless  intrigue  or  violenc< 
when  only  in  his  19th  ye 
|«|ial  line  to  originate  the 

changing  his  name.  His  life,  according  to  accounts 
!  which  it  is  impossible  to  discredit,  was.  what  might 
lie  expected  from  such  antecedents,  scandalous  and 
disorderly;  and  although  he  had  crowned  <>tho 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy  in  962,  that  monarch, 
in  963,  in  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  overstepping  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  canonical  procedure  and  legal 
precedent,  caused  sentence  of  dejiosition  for  scan- 
dalous  life  to  be  prouounced  against  Johu,  and  Leo 
VIII.  to  lie  elected  in  his  stead.  John,  however, 
reentered  Rome  in  the  following  year  with  a  stroiiat 
|wrty,  and  drove  out  Leo;  but  his  career  was  cit 
short  by  a  dishonourable  death.  He  was  killed, 
according  to  Luitpraud,  while  prosecuting  an  unlaw- 
ful  intrigue  in  964.  In  his  ellcuiiuacy  or  licentious* 
ncss.  Pan  vim  us  and  other  historians  find  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan.  Jons  XXII.  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  pope*  of  Avignon.  Hu 
family  name  was  James  de  Cabot*,  and  he  was 
elected  |»ope  in  1316,  on  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
Attempting  to  carry  out,  in  very  altered  circum- 
stances, the  vast  and  comprehensive  policy  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  John  interposed 
his  authority  in  the  contest  for  the  iru|>erial  crown 
)>etweeu  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria, 
by  not  only  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but 
even  excommunicating  his  rival  The  public  o; 


however,  ami  the  political  relations  of  the  papacy 
founded  upon  it,  ha;l  already  tagun  to  change.  The 
diet  ol  Frankfurt  refused  to  obey,  and  a  long  contest 
ensued,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  iu  Italy, 
where  the  Guelph  or  pa|>at  (tarty  was  represented 
by  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  Frederick  of  Sicily  being 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibellines.  The  hitter  was 
placed  by  John  under  the  same  l>an  which  had 
already  been  proclaimed  against  Louis ;  but  iu  1327, 
Louis  came  to  Italy  in  i>ereon,  and  having  been 
crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown,  advanced 
ui>on  Rome,  exj>elled  the  pajial  legate,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  by 
two  Lomburu  bisliojis.  Immediately  on  his  corona- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  hold  an  assembly,  in  which 
he  caused  the  pope,  under  his  original  name  of 
James  de  Cahors,  to  be  thrice  summoned,  to  answer 
a  charge  of  heresy  ami  breach  of  fealty ;  after 
which  he  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  Peter  tie 
Corvara,  a  monk,  to  lie  elected  jwpe,  under  tho 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  These  measures,  however, 
were  attended  with  little  result.  Louis  returned  to 
Germany,  and  the  Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome 
was  restored,  the  papal  representative  resuming  his 
authority.  But  John  XXII.  never  personally  visited 
Rome,  having  (bed  at  Avignon  in  1334,  when, 
although  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  personal 
aggrandisemeut,  he  had  accumulated  in  the  ]<apal 
treasury  the  enormous  sum  of  18,(HX),000  florins  of 
gold.  This  ]x>pe  is  remarkable  in  theological  history 
m  tho  author  of  that  j>ortion  of  the  canon  law  called 
the  Extmmgantes,  and  also  as  having  held  th« 
singular  opinion,  that  the  inst  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  beatific  vision  until  after  the  general  resur- 
rection. This  opinion  he  formally  retracted  befors 
his  death. 

JOHN,  Burnamod  Lackland,  king  of  England, 
and  tho  youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Henry  II.  h\ 
his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guiennc,  was  lx>rn  at  Oxford, 
24th  December  1166.  His  father  having  obtained 
a  bull  from  the  pope  authorising  him  to  invest  oos 
of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland.  J.  was 
appointed  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1 1 78  tai 
in  March  1185  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of 
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government,  but  governed  so  badly  that  he  was  1800,  he  received  the  command  of  the  defeated 
recalled  in  the  following  December.  J.  latterly  Austrian  army,  formerly  under  Kray.  Hw  military 
united  with  his  brothers  in  their  rebellions  against  career  watt  not  brilliant.  He  was  defeated  at 
their  father,  and  it  was  the  sudden  communication  Hohenlinden  in  18(H),  and  at  AusterUtz  iu  J805. 
of  the  news  of  his  having  joined  his  brother  In  the  war  of  1809,  he  advanced  with  an  Austrian 
Richard's  relwllion  that  caused  the  death  of  Henry,    army  into  Italy,  defeated  the  viceroy  Eugene  at 

When  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  no  Sacile,  and  made  his  way  as  far  as  the  Adige,  when 
conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms  which  the  reverses  of  the  Austrian  forces  at  Landshut, 
amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  kingdom.  Eckmiihl,  and  Katisbon  compelled  him  to  retire. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  J.  endeavouring  His  love  of  natural  science,  for  which  he  manifested 
to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's  captivity  iu  an  early  predilection,  contiuued  undiminished  amidst 
Austria  J.  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  treated  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  and  Austria  is 
with  great  clemency,  and  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  scientific  mstitu- 
nominated  his  successor  by  his  brother  on  bis  death-  tionB  and  enterprises.  Living  in  ]M)litical  retirement, 
bed.  .1.  hastened,  at  his  brother  s  death,  to  obtain  he  shewed  a  warm  interest  in  every  improvement  and 
the  supiwrt  of  the  continental  barons,  and  then  public  work,  and  became  exceedingly  popular ;  so 
started  tor  Kngland,  and  was  crowned  at  West-  that  when  the  Herman  national  congress  assembled 
minster  on  2Gth  May  1190.  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  after  the  commotious  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a 
elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was  lineally  the  rightful  heir  great  majority  of  voices,  ou  the  '20th  of  June  oi  that 
to  the  crown,  but  at  this  time  the  law  of  primogeni-  year,  to  be  Vricar  or  Regent  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
ture  was  hut  imj»crfectly  established.  The  claims  The  fall  of  Metteruich  had  also,  iu  the  meantime, 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  Anjou  and  the  king  released  him  from  his  lstlitical  isolation  in  Austria  ; 
of  France,  but  J.  bought  off  the  latter  influence.  J.  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  placed  him  at  the 
now  nbfeiincd  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Hadwisa  head  of  affairs  there,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
of  Gloucester,  ami  married  Isal>ella  of  Angouleme.  opening  of  a  constitutional  assembly  in  Vienna.  In 
In  the  war  which  ensued,  Arthur,  who  was  again  his  high  office  as  Regent,  the  archduke  acted  on 
assisted  by  France,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  coutiued  strictly  constitutional  principles ;  but  the  progress  of 
in  the  castle  of  Rouen,  where  there  is  every  reason  events  being  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  interests, 
to  believe  that  he  was  privately  put  to* death;  but  he  resigned  his  office  on  20th  December  1840.  and 
the  English  monarch  lost  Normandy,  Touraine,  returned  to  Gratz,  where  he  lived,  as  formerly,  in 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  retirement  till  his  death,  May  10,  1859. 

J.  now  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  and  the  king-  His  marriage  was  oue  of  an  uuusually  romantio 
doin  was  placed  under  an  interdict;  while  J.,  in  kind.  Late  on  a  January  evening  in  1827,  he  had 
return,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  clergy  who  occasion  to  require  the  services  of  the  postmaster 
ol>eyed  tlie  interdict,  and  bauished  the  bishops,  of  Aussee,  a  mountain-village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Otherwise,  too,  lie  displayed  considerable  activity.  Grata.  The  postmaster  was  from  home;  but  hie 
He  compiled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who  daughter,  Anna  Plochel,  volunteered  to  drive  him 
had  joined  his  enemies,  to  do  hiin  homage  (1209),  over  the  hill  to  his  destination.  The  conversation 
nut  down  rcliellion  iu  Ireland  (1210),  and  suMucd  and  spirit  of  this  maiden  seem  to  have  charmed  the 
Llewellyn,  the  independent  prince  of  Wales  (1212).  archduke,  and  within  three  weeks  he  married  her.  , 
The  ]M>|>e  now,  in  1213,  solemnly  deposed  J.,  aud  The  titles  of  Countess  of  Me  ran  and  Baroness  of 
absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  Braudliof  were  sul«equcutly  conferred  upon  this 
commissioned  Philippe  August*  to  execute  his  lady.  See  Mokuanatic  Makkiages. 
sent. -lire.  J.,  denounced  by  the  church,  and  hated  JOHN,  Fkistkr  <'  Priest  John '),  the  supposed 
for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found  Christian  king  and  priest  of  a  medieval  kingdom, 
his  |x«ition  untenable,  and  was  compelled  to  make  i„  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which'  was 
abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  hold  his  kingdom  vague  and  undefined.  In  the  lltb  and  12th  ceu- 
as  a  fief  of  the  papacy.  Philippe  proceeded  with  his  turies,  the  Xestorian  missionaries  jienetratcd  into 
invasion  scheme,  though  no  longer  approved  by  Eastern  Asia,  and  made  many  converts  among  the 
Rome  ;  but  the  French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  Keraeit  or  Krit  Tartars,  including,  according  to 
the  harUmr  of  Damme,  300  of  their  vessels  being  report,  the  khan  or  sovereign  of  the  tribe,  [Jag 
captured,  and  al>ove  100  destroyed.  Subsequent  (or  Ungh)  Khan,  who  resided  at  Karakorutn.  and 
events,  however,  proved  more  favourable  to  France,  to  whom  the  afterwards  celebrated  Genghis  Khan 
and  at  length  the  Eughsh  l>arons  saw  the  opjior-  was  tributary.  This  name  the  Syrian  missionaries; 
tunity  to  end  the  tyrauny  of  J. :  they  drew  up  a  translated  by  analogy  with  then-  own  language, 
petition,  which  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  this  converting  Umj  into  'Jacbanan'  or  'John,'  and 
was  the  sitfiia!  for  war.  The  army  of  the  baroua  rendering  A' Arm  by 'priest.'  In  their  reports  to  the 
assembled  »t  Stamford,  and  marched  to  London  ;  Christians  of  the  West,  accordingly,  their  royal 
they  met  the  king  at  Runnymcde,  and  on  the  15th  convert  figured  as  at  once  a  priest  and  the  sovereign 
June  1215  was  signed  the  Gnat  Charter  (Magna  of  a  rich  aud  magnificent  kingdom  Gcii-his  Khan 
Charta),  the  basia  of  the  English  constitution.  The  having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  ensued, 
po]w  soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Una 
wai  broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over  Khan  in  1202;  but  the  tales  of  his  piety  and  magm- 
the  dauphin  of  France  to  l>e  their  leader,  and  heence  long  survived,  and  not  only  furnished  the 
Louis  lauded  at  Sandwich  on  30th  May  1216.  In  material  of  numberless  medieval  legends  (which  may 
attempting  to  cross  the  Wash,  John  lost  his  regalia  be  read  iu  Assemani's  Jiibliotheca  Orienialu,  HL 
and  treasures  ;  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark  jj.  4£4),  but  supplied  the  occasion  of  several  of  thosa 
Castle,  on  19th  October  1216,  in  the  49th  year  of  missionary  ex(>editious  from  Western  Christendom,  to 
bis  age,  j  which  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  medieval 

JOHN,  Baptist  Joseph  Fabiax  Sebastian,  eastern  geography.  The  reports  regarding  Ung 
Archduke  of  Austria,  a  distinguished  Austrian  Khan,  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Armenian  embassy 
prince  and  general,  was  born  20th  January  1782,  to  Eugene  III.,  created  a  most  profound  impression ; 
and  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  IL  and  the  letters  addressed  in  his  name,  but  drawn  up 
His  mother  was  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  to  the  pope,  to  th< 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  early  gave  proof  lungs  of  France  aud  Portugal,  and  to  the  Greek 
<i  considerable  talent  for  military  affairs;  and  in,  emperor,  impressed  ail  with  a  lively  hope  of  the 
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speedy  extension  of  the  gospel  in  a  region  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  loat  to  Christianity.  They 
are  jirinted  in  Assemani's  BibliotAeca  Oriental  it. 
The  earliest  mention  of  Prater  John  is  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Franciscan  Father,  John  Carpini, 
who  was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  the  court  of 
Batu  Khan  of  Kiptchak,  the  grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan.  Father  Carpini  sup}>o*ed  that  Prester  John's 
kingdom  lay  still  further  to  the  east,  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  search.  This  was  reserved  for 
a  member  of  the  same  order,  Father  Rubruquis, 
who  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  Tartary  by  St 
Louis,  and  liaving  reached  the  camp  of  BatQ  Khan, 
was  by  him  sent  forward  to  Karakorum,  the  seat  of 
the  supjioscd  Prester  John.  He  failed,  however,  of 
his  hope  of  finding  such  a  personage,  the  Khagan  of 
Karakorum,  Mangu,  being  still  an  nnlieliever ;  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  Nestorian  missionaries, 
whom  he  found  established  there,  satisfied  him  tliat 
the  accounts  were  grievously  exaggerated.  His 
narrative  which  is  printed  in  Purchas's  Collection, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  those  of  the 
medieval  travellers.  Under  the  same  vague  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  prince  aud  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  sought 
for  tract-s  of  Prester  John  in  their  newly-acquired 
Indian  territory  in  the  15th  century.  A  similar 
notion  ]*revailed  as  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia,  which,  in  the  ho|»e  of  finding  Prester 
John,  was  visited  so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  II. 
of  Portugal  (1481— 1495)  by  Pedro  Covilham  awl 
Alfonzo  di  Payva,  the  former  of  whom  married  and 
settled  in  the  country.     See  Gieseler's  K'trchtn- 

rKhiehtr,  111.  iii.  43;  Hitter's  Erdlnnde,  th.  ii. 
i.  256-283. 

JOHN,  St,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest 
city  of  New  Brunswick,  stands  on  the  north  or 
left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  in  lat  45*  14'  N.,  and  long.  66°  3*  W.  Pop. 
in  1861,  27,317-  The  harbour,  which  is  protected 
by  batteries,  is  good,  and  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Shipbuilding 
and  the  timber-trade  are  the  chief  branches  of 
industry ;  435,661  tons  of  shipping  were  entered  at 
this  port  in  1861. 

JOHN,  St,  the  most  considerable  river  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  British  North  America,  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
and  after  a  south-east  course  of  450  miles,  the 
last  225  of  which  are  within  British  territory,  it 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  an  estuary  five 
miles  in  width.  Near  the  sea,  it  is  navigable  for 
largo  vessels ;  while  for  craft  of  120  tons  it  is 
practicable  as  far  as  Fredericton,  which  is  80 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
government.  The  stream  is  of  some  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  the  long-contested 
adjustment  of  the  international  boundary.  Through 
most  of  its  upper  coarse,  it  separates  Maine  from 
Canada. 

JOHN  III.  (Johx  Sobieski),  king  of  Poland, 
]f,74 — 1696,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
17th  c~,  was  born  in  1624,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1629,  and  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  along 
with  his  brother  Mark,  by  his  father  James  Sobieski, 
Castellan  of  Cracow,  a  man  of  virtuous  character 
and  warlike  spirit.  The  brothers  travelled  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Their 
father's  death  recalled  them  home  in  1648.  The 
Poles  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  the  battle 
of  Pilawiecz.  The  Sobieskis  took  up  arms  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  their  country.  Mark  fell 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog ;  John  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  became  the 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  dread  of 
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the  Tartars  and  Cossacks.  He  received  the  highest 
military  dignities  aud  amtointments,  and  on  11th 
November  1073,  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  Choczim,  in  which  they  lost  28,000  men ; 
after  which  he  was,  on  21st  May  1674,  unanimously 
elected  king  of  Poland,  and  was  crowned  in  Cracow 
along  with  his  wife,  Maria  Caaimir  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  Lagrange  d'Arquien,  and  widow  of 
the  woiwode  John  ZamoiskL  When  the  Turks 
besieged  Vienna  in  1683,  John  hastened  thither 
with  20,000  Poles,  and,  along  with  the  German 
auxiliaries  who  had  also  come  up,  raised  the  siege 
by  the  victory  of  12th  September  of  that  year. 
In  this  battle,  ho  took  the  banner  of  Mohammed, 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope.  On  his  entrance  into 
Vienna,  he  was  receive  ?d  with  nn  bounded  enthusiasm 
by  the  inhabitants.  His  subsequent  undertaking! 
against  the  Turks  were  not  equally  successful.  He 
died  of  a]K>plexy  on  17th  June  1696.  John  Sobieski 
was  not  only  a  statesman  and  warrior,  but  a  lover 
of  science,  and  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners  ;  but  his  constant  wars  prevented 
that  attention  to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland 
which  its  critical  situation  urgently  required,  and 
this  oversight  on  his  jjart  helped  to  hastcu  the 
downfall  of  Poland. 

JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  or  DON  JUAN 
D' AUSTRIA,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  was  born  at  Regenshurg.  on  24th 
February  1546.  It  is  uncertain  who  his  mother  was. 
He  was  early  brought  to  Si  tain  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  half- 
brother,  Philip  II.  ;  honours  and  an  annual  allow- 
ance were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  wait  educated 
along  with  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  his 
own  inclination  was  for  military  employment,  and 
in  1570  he  received  the  com  maud  of  an  army  sent 
against  the  rebellious  Moors  in  Granada,  w  hom  he 
completely  rooted  out  of  the  country  signalising 
himself  at  once  by  valour  and  by  cruelty.  In  1571, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  maritime 
expedition— in  which  the  forces  of  Spain,  the  jwpe, 
and  Venice  were  united  against  the  Turks— and 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  near  L*)»anto 
(October  7).  Discord  breaking  out  among  the 
allies,  Don  Juan  separated  himself  from  the  rest, 
took  Tunis,  and  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  the  north  of  Africa.  But 
Philip,  jealous  of  this  design,  sent  him  to  Milan, 
to  observe  the  Genoese ;  and  afterwards,  in  1576, 
as  viceroy  to  the  Netherlands.  In  this  cajwuity, 
he  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  iieojde  by 
mildness ;  but  being  left  unsupported  by  Philip, 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  troops  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  the  victory  of 
Gemblours  over  William  the  Silent,  in  1577.  But 
Philip  was  now  apprehensive  that  Don  Juan  might 
make  himself  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
untimely  death  of  the  latter  in  his  intrenched 
camp  at  Namur,  on  1st  Octol>er  1578,  was  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poison.  See  Dusmenil's  U'uttoirt 
dc  Juan  d'AutrirAe  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1828). 

JOHN  O'  GROATS  HOUSE  (or.  more  cor- 
rectly,  it  would  seem,  Johnny  Groat's  Hopse), 
on  DunganBby  Head,  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  has  been  long  widely 
known  as  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that  country, 
as  in  Burns's  line  : 

Frac  Maidcnkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's. 

It  stood  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  Trac- 
tion gives  a  more  romantic  origin.   In  tlie  rei^n  of 
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King  James  IV.  (1488—1513),  three  brothers- 
Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot  or  Grot— supposed 
to  be  Hollanders,  settling  in  Caithness,  acquired 
the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dunganshy.  When  their 
descendants  had  so  multiplied  that  they  were 
eight  families,  disputes  arose  as  to  precedency  at 
a  yearly  festival  which  they  were  wont  to  keep. 
John  Groat  settled  the  controversy  by  building 
an  eight- sided  house,  with  a  door  and  a  window 
in  each  side,  and  an  eight-sided  table  within,  so 
that  the  head  of  each  of  the  eight  families  of  Groats 
might  enter  by  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  his  own 
head  of  the  table.  Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
this  legend,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  John  Grot  In  tho  year  1496,  'John  Grot, 
son  of  Hugh  Grot,'  had  a  grant  of  a  penny-land  in 
Dunganshy  from  William,  Earl  .of  Caithness.  In 
1.5*25,  'John  Grot  in  Dongasby,'  as  his  name  is 
written,  chamberlain  and  bailie  of  John,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  gave  seisin  to  the  Trinity  Friars  of 
Aberdeen,  of  a  yearly  payment  from  the  island  of 
Stroma,  in  the  Pentlanu  Firth.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  or 
his  grandson  John.  In  1540,  there  was  a  payment 
from  the  Scottish  treasury  of  £20  *  to  John  Grote, 
for  freight  of  his  ship  sent  by  the  queen's  grace,  from 
St  Andrews  to  Orkney,  to  the  king's  grace  with 
writings.'  In  1547,  John  Grot  had  a  pardon  from 
Queen  Mary  for  helping  the  Ear)  of  Caithness  to 
storm  the  Earl  Marischars  castle  of  AkirgilL  About 
1741,  Malcolm  Groat  Bold  his  lands  in  Dungansby, 
with  the  ferry-house,  to  William  Sinclair  of  Fres- 
wick.  Tho  family  of  Groat  still  exists;  but  a 
■mall  green  knoll  is  all  that  now  remains  of  John 
o'  Groat's  House.  Tho  shell  Cypraa  Europcm, 
which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  received 
the  name  of  'John  o'  Groat's  bucjcy.' 

JOHN  (St)  OF  JERUSALEM,  Knights  of, 
otherwise  called  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards OF  Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
military  and  religious  orders  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
originated  in  1048  in  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  some  merchants  of  Amalfi 
•were  permitted  by  the  calif  of  Egypt  to  budd  for 
the  reception  of  the  pilgrims  from  Euro|>e  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  nurses  were  at 
first  knowu  as  the  Hospitaller  Brothers  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem.  The  Seljuk  Turks,  who 
succeeded  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Saracens  in 
Palestine,  plundered  the  hospice,  and  on  the  con- 

3uest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  under  Geoffroy 
e  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first  superior,  Gerard,  was 
found  in  prison.  Released  from  durance,  he  resumed 
his  duties  in  the  hospice,  gave  material  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  pilgrims.  By  advice  of  Gerard,  the  brethren 
took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  l>efore 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Pojie  Pascal  II.  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  institution  in  1113.  Raymond 
du  Pay,  the  successor  of  Gerard  in  the  office  of 
superior,  drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  To  the 
former  obligations  was  afterwards  added  those  of 
fighting  against  the  infidels  and  defending  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Various  hospices,  called  commnrulerie*, 
were  established  in  different  maritime  towns  of 
Europe  as  resting-places  for  pUgrims,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine,  The  order  having  become  military  as 
well  as  religious,  was  recruited  by  persons  of  high 
rank  and  influence,  and  wealth  flowed  in  on  it  from 
all  quarters.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  in  1187,  the  Hospitallers  retired  to  Margat 
in  Phoenicia,  whence  the  progress  of  infidel  arms 
drove  them  first,  in  1285,  to  Acre,  and  afterwards,  in  J 


1291,  to  Limisso,  where  Henry  II.,  king  of  Cyprus, 
assigned  them  a  residence.  By  the  statutes  of 
Raymond,  the  brethren  consisted  of  three  classes, 
Knights,  Chaplains,  and  Serving  Brothers ;  these 
last  being  fighting  squires,  who  followed  the  knights 
in  their  expeditions.  The  order  was  sulisequeutly 
divided  into  eight  languages — Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany,  and 
Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several  Grand 
Priories,  under  which  were  a  number  of  comman- 
deries.  The  chief  establishment  in  England  was 
the  Priory  at  Clerkenwell.  whose  head  had  a  seat 
in  the  Upi»cr  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  styled 
First  Baron  of  England. 

In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-master, 
Foulkes  do  Villarct,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of 
crusaders  from  Italy,  captured  Rhodes  and  seven 
adjacent  islands  from  the  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates, 
by  whom  it  was  theu  occupied,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  a  successful  war  against  the  Saracens.  In 
1523,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes  to 
Sultan  Solytnan,  and  retired  first  to  Cnndia  and 
afterwards  to  Viterbo.  In  1530,  Charles  V.  assigned 
them  the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripoli  and  Gozo. 
The  knights  continued  for  some  time  to  l>e  a  power- 
fid  bulwark  against  the  Turks  ;  but  after  the  Refor- 
mation a  moral  degeneracy 'overspread  the  order, and 
it  rapidly  declined  in  political  importance  ;  and  in 
1798,  through  the  treachery  of  some  French  knights 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  grand-master,  D'Hompesch, 
Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French.  The  lands 
Btill  remaining  to  the  order  were  als<>  about  this 
time  confiscated  in  almost  all  the  European  states  ; 
but  though  extinct  as  a  sovereign  Inxly.  the  order 
has  continued  during  the  present  century  to  drag  on 
a  lingering  existence  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  a*  well 
as  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801,  the  office  of 
grand- master  has  not  been  tilled  up:  a  deputy 
grand -master  has  instead  been  appointed,  who  has 
his  residence  in  Spain.  The  order  at  first  wore  a 
long  black  habit,  with  a  pointed  hood,  adorned  with 
a  cross  of  white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on 
the  left  breast,  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast.  In  their  mditary  cajiacity,  they  wore 
red  surcoats  with  the  silver  cross  before  and  liehind. 
The  badge  worn  by  all  the  Knights  is  a  Maltese 
cross,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with  gold ;  it  is 
Busjtended  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  embellish- 
ments attached  to  it  differ  in  the  different  countries 
where  the  order  still  exists. 

JOHN  OF  LEYDEN  (properly,  John  Bockel- 
son  or  Bockolu)  was  horn  at  Leydeu  in  1510.  He 
was  the  sou  of  a  bailiff  in  the  Hague,  and  of  a 
Westphalian  bondwoman.  He  wandered  about  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  then  settled 
in  Leydeu,  but  was  fonder  of  amusements  than  of 
his  trade.  He  possessed  some  poetic  genius  and 
was  noted  for  his  abilities  as  an  actor.  Adopting 
tlie  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.).  he  became 
one  of  their  wandering  prophets.  In  1 533,  he  came 
to  Minister,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Matthiesen 
or  Matthys  there,  and  when  Matthiesen  lost  his 
life  in  1534.  became  his  successor.  He  set  aside 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city,  set  up  in 
Mlinster  'the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  appointed  judges, 
and  applied  in  an  extravagant  manner  the  prin- 
ciples ot  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  He  himself 
l>ccauie  king  of  Zion.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  exercised,  without  the  &up|>osition  of 
real  fanaticism ;  but  sensuality,  vanity,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  were  intimately  combined  with  it  He 
introduced  polygamy,  and  displayed  a  great  love 
of  kingly  [«omp  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June  1535,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Mlinster.   John  and  his  chief  accomplices 
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death  with  circumstances  of  fearful  cruelty 
(January  26,  1536),  and  his  body  was  suspended 
in  a  cage  from  a  high  tower.  He  attempted  to 
save  his  life  by  confession  and  submission. 

JOHN  OF  NEPOMUK  (more  properly, Pomck), 
a  popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  honoured  as  a  martyr  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
seal  of  confession.  He  was  born  at  Pomuk.  a  village 
in  the  district  of  K  la  tail,  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Prague,  and  eventually  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese.  The  queen.  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of 
Weuzel  or  Weuceslaus  IV.,  having  selected  him  for 
her  confessor,  Weuceslaus,  himself  a  man  of  most 
dissolute  life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue, 
required  of  John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of 
her  life  from  the  confessions  which  she  had  made 
to  him.  John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  the  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  K  lad  ran  having  elected 
an  abliot,  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  the  king, 
who  wished  to  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  own 
dissolute  favourites,  John,  as  vicar-general,  at  once 
con  firmed  the  election.  Weuceslaus,  having  first 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  person- 
ally presided,  had  him  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
flung,  already  half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the 
Moldau,  in  March  1.193.  His  body,  according  to 
the  tradition,  being  discovered  by  a  miraculous  light 
which  issued  from  it,  was  taken  up,  and  buried  with 
the  greatest  honour.  His  memory  was  cherished 
with  peculiar  affection  in  his  native  country,  and 
he  was  eventually  canonised  as  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  his  feast  being  fixed  for 
the  20th  of  March.  By  some  historians,  two  dis- 
tinct personages  of  the  same  name  are  enumerated  : 
one,  the  martyr  of  the  confessional  Beal ;  the  other, 
of  his  resistance  to  the  simoniacal  tyranny  of  Weu- 
ceslaus ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  sustained 
by  Palacky,  GeschichU  von  JiOhmen,  iil  62. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  John  and  Christ  were  therefore  second- 
cousins.  The  wonderful  circumstances  attending 
the  conception  and  birth  of  the  former,  are  recorded 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  St  Luke's  gnsiieL  After  a 
life  devoted  to  preparing  his  countrymen  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  executed  by  Herod  Antipas.  J.'s 
followers  existed  aB  a  separate  body  till  long  after 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  a  sect  still  exists 
in  the  East  professing  to  be  his  disciples. — J.  the 
B.  was,  from  an  early  date,  regarded  in  England 
as  the  jMitrou  saint  of  the  common  people,  and  on 
this  account,  apparently,  great  masonic  festivals 
are  held  on  St  John's  Day,  the  day  dedicated  to 
him,  which  is  the  24th  of  June. 

JOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  commonly  called 
John  of  Swabia,  Bon  of  Rudolf  II.,  and  grandson 
of  Rudolf  I.  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1289.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  he  applied  to  his  uncle, 
Albert  L  of  Austria,  to  resign  to  him  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  his  jatrimouy,  which  consisted  of  Kyburg 
and  some  estates  in  Swabia  ;  but  this  Albert  refused 
to  do.  After  making  many  other  alxirtive  attempts 
to  gain  his  end,  J.  formed  a  conspiracy  with  others 
who  had  cause  to  complain  of  Albert's  rapacity, 
and  determined  to  assassinate  the  emperor ;  seizing 
the  opportunity  when  Albert  was  riding  alone,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Reuse,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg, 
they  attacked  and  murdered  him,  1st  May  1308. 
The  conspirators  fled  in  different  directions,  J. 


(staking  himself  to  Italy,  where  he  led  a 
life,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

JOHN'S,  Evk  of  St,  one  of  the  moit  joyous 
festivals  of  Christendom  during  the  midlife  ajts, 
was  celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  From  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Jakob  Grimm  in  his  I>>>udu 
AfijthuUylt  (Bd.  i.  pp.  5S3  5«J3),  it  would  ap^ar 
,  to  have  l»een  observed  with  similar  rites  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  is 
I  the  streets  and  market- places  of  the  towns,  aa  at 
Paris,  Metz.  4c. ;  sometimes,  as  at  Gemsheiui.  m  the 
district  of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  |urish- 
priest,  and  prayer  and  praise  offered  until  they  VjA 
burned  out ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in 
their  character,  and  conducted  by  the  laity  them- 
selves. The  youug  people  lea|>ed  over  the  flame*,  or 
threw  flowers  ancT  garlands  into  them,  with  merry 
shoutings  ;  songs  and  dances  were  also  a  frequent 
accompaniment  At  a  conqiaratively  Lit*  period, 
the  very  highest  personages  took  part  in  these 
festivities.  In  England,  we  are  told  (see  R. 
ChainWrs's  Bvok  of  Days,  June  24).  the  |*ople 
on  the  Eve  of  St  John's  'were  accustomed  t<^  30 
into  the  woods  and  break  down  brancln-s  of  trtv*. 
which  they  brought  to  their  homes,  and  planted 
over  their  doors,  amidst  great  demonstration* 
of  joy,  to  make  good  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
Baptist,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  hi*  lurth. 
This  custom  was  universal  in  England  till  th« 
recent  change  in  manners.  Some  of  the  supersti- 
tious notions  connected  with  St  John's  Kve  are  of 
a  highly  fanciful  nature.  The  Irish  believe  that 
the  souls  of  all  people  on  this  night  leave  their 
bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by  land  or  sea, 
where  death  shall  finally  separate  them  from  the 
tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
notion  was  originally  universal,  and  was  the  causa 
of  the  widespread  custom  of  watching  or  sitting  up 
awake  on  St  John's  night,  for  we  may  well  Where 
that  there  would  lie  a  general  wish  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat  dismal  ramble. 
In  England,  and  perhai«  in  other  countries  also,  it 
was  believed  that,  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night 
in  the  church  porch,  he  would  see  the  spirit*  of 
those  who  were  to  die  in  tho  ]>arisli  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
church  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  perceive  a  pveiMe 
connection  between  this  drearv  fancy  and  that  of 
the  soul's  midnight  ramble.'  The  kindling  of  the 
fire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and  the 
flower-garlands,  clearly  shew  that  these  rites  are 
essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacnricul 
character.  They  are  obviously  connected  with  tbe 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  were  doubtless  practised 
long  before  the  Baptist  was  1>orn.  In  old  bra  then 
times,  Midsummer  and  Yule  (q.  v.),  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices  were  the  two  gn-atest  and 
most  widespread  festivals  in  Euroite.  The  church 
could  not  abolish  these ;  it  could  only  change  their 
name,  and  try  to  find  something  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  that  would  justify  the  alteration. 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  o» 
the  island  of  Antigua  (q.  v.),  aud  the  residence  of 
the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  IsLmds.  ii 
situated  at  the  western  side  of  that  island,  ch«e  to 
the  shore.  Poji.  8515.  The  town  is  well  laid  out, 
having  spacious  streets,  of  which  the  principal  rut 
east  and  west,  being  so  arranged  in  order  to  obtait 
full  advantage  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trade 
winds,  which  prevail  here  from  April  to  August 
The  harlwur  is  eomfiaratively  shallow,  aud  th«?w  it 
a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  it,  so  that  vessel*  heavily 
laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  Ihe 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  tbe  new  mark**' 
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are  the  chief  edifices.  Water  is  scarce  here, 
and  in  lung  dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffer 
greatly  from  tbe  want  of  it  Wells  have  been  sunk 
in  the  town,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish,  so 
that  rain-water  collected  in  iron  ami  other  cisterns 
forms  the  only  supply  of  this  invaluable  element 
The  maximum  heat  is  96°;  the  minimum,  02".  The 
average  fall  of  rain  i*  said  to  be  45  inches. 

JOHN'S,  St,  the  chief  town  of  Newfoundland, 
stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  in  lat  47 
33'  N„  and  long.  52J  43*  W.  It  has  an  excellent 
harWur.  which  is  well  fortified.  Top.  25,1100.  Being 
the  nearest  port  iu  America  to  Europe  (dis- 
tance 166*5  miles),  and  connected  with  continental 
America  by  telegraph,  Jit  John's  has  recently 
acquired  iui|>orLuiee  in  the  commercial  and  ]K>litical 
world  in  connection  with  steam- navigation  between 
the  two  continents.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
related  contlagrationa ;  in  1846,  it  was  more  than 
halt  destroyed 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  thriving  town  of  Canada  East,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Richelieu. 
Op|»o*ite  the  town  of  St  Athanase,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge,  and  '21  miles  south-east 
from  Montreal.  It  contains  glass-works,  potteries, 
foundries,  saw-nulls,  4c,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  lumber,  tire  wood,  horses,  and  grain. 
Pop.  atxjut  5000. 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  or  the  College  of  St  John 
the  1 'apt int.  Oxford,  succeeded  an  older  institu- 
tion, founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1456, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  "Sir  Thomas 
White  procured  a  licence  from  Kiug  Philip  aud 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  155.)  founded  a  college, 
dedicated  'to  the  honour  of  God,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St  John  the  Baptist,'  on  the  site  of 
Archbishop  Chichele's  College.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows  and  scholars, 
and  a  choir.  Six  of  the  fellowships  are  founders' 
kin;  two  from  Coventry,  two  from  Bristol,  two 
from  Beading,  and  one  from  Tuubridge  Schools; 
all  the  rest  are  from  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  In 
1854,  four  fellowships  were  added  by  the  will  of 
Dudley  Faraday,  Esquire.  These  are  open,  with  a  j 
preference,  however,  first,  to  founder's  kin,  and  [ 
second,  to  natives  of  Staffordshire.  This  college 
presents  to  30  benefices.  In  1860,  there  were 
al«out  350  names  on  the  books.  The  arrangements 
of  this  college  were  not  altered  by  the  coin  mission  ere 
under  17  and  18  Vict  81.  The  commissioners  of 
1S52,  indeed,  projiosed  extensive  changes,  which  the 
commissioners  under  the  act  were  disposed  to  carry 
out,  but  the  college  succeeded  in  baffling  their 
endeavours.  Similar  changes,  however,  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners— involving, 
among  other  points,  the  throwing  ojien  of  half  the 
fellowships — have  been  subsequently  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council. 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  St,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  m  1511  by  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Kichmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  ;  but  her 
death  hap]>eiiing  before  the  design  was  completed, 
her  executors,  one  of  whom  was  Fisher.  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  carried  her  intentions  into  effect  The 
site  of  the  college  had  been  long  lx-fore  devoted 
to  pious  uses,  but  three  times  was  the  disposition 
of  the  property  altered — 1st,  when  Ne.il,  Bishop  bf 
Ely,  founded  here  a  hospital  for  Canons  Regular  in  j 
1 134  ;  2illy,  when  Hugh  de  Balsham  made  it  into 
a  priory,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist ; 
3dly,  when  Lady  Margaret's  executors  converted  it 
into  a  college.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who 
is  elected  by  the  Society,  fifty -six  fellows,  sixty 
scholars,  and  nine  projier  sizars.  There  are  also 
exhibitions  of  considerable  value,  and 


eight  minor  scholarships  open  every  yrar  to  comp**- 
I  tition  for  students  who  have  not  yet  commenced 
residence  in  the  university.     Amongst  names  ol 
interest  mav  be  mentioned  William  Gr-'ndal,  tutor 
I  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Roger  Ascham  ;  Cecil,  Lord 
;  Burleigh  ;  Richard  Bcntley  (who  became  master  ot 
Trinity  College);  Kirke  White,  the  poet;  Henry 
Martyn,  Ac.     For  full  particulars,  see  Cooper's 
Memorials  of  Cambridge. 

JOHNSON,  Samuei,  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
was  born  at  Lichfield,  on  the  18th  Septemlier  1709. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  town, 
from  a  man  named  Hunter;  of  whom  he  has  recorded 
that  '  he  beat  me  very  well' — adding.  '  without  that 
I  should  have  done  nothing.'  In  1728,  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  having  been  engaged  for 
the  two  previous  years  of  his  life  iu  learning  his 
father's  business  of  bookseller.  The  Short  Account 
of  Lichfeld,  1819,  gays  that  books  of  his  binding 
are  still  extant  in  that  city.  At  Oxford,  J.  8]icnt 
probably  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his  unhappy 
life.  Oveq  towered  by  debts,  difficulties,  and  reli- 
gious doubts,  he  Wcame  a  prey  to  the  morbid 
melancholy  of  his  constitution.  Poverty  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  degree.  In  1731",  his  father 
dieil  insolvent.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Bosworth  as  usher  of  a  school.  Finding  tho 
drudgery  of  this  situation  unbearable,  he  soon  gave 
it  up,  gaining  a  meagre  livelihood  by  working  for 
iKHiksellers  iu  Birmingham.  In  1736,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  a  widow  :  she  brought  him  £800.  He 
then  set  agoing  a  school,  which  having  no  succeSs, 
he  rejiaired  (1737)  to  London  in  the  company  of  his 
celebrated  pupil,  David  Oarrick.  Here  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Ca%-e,  tbe  editor  of  the  Gentleman'* 
Magazine,  to  which  |>eriodical  he  became  a  contri- 
butor. In  the  following  year  he  published  London, 
a  jNiem  in  imitation  i>f  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  was  very  favourably  received,  Pope,  in  parti- 
cular, being  warm  in  its  praise.  But  for  many 
years  he  was  miserably  remunerated  for  his  work, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolf  of 
hunger  from  his  door.  Little  is  known  resj>ecting 
J.'s  life  from  this  period  till  he  waa  turned  of  fifty. 
We  may  form,  however,  some  guess  of  the  measure 
of  its  unhappiness,  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  man,  and  what  was  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  at  that 
time— for  literature,  'a  dark  night  lietwcen  two 
sunny  days' — when  the  day  of  patrician  patronage 
was  at  its  close,  and  that  of  public  patronage  had 
not  yet  dawned.  Af ter  1740,  he  began  to  'report' 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  misuse  this  word)  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  Cave's  Magazine.  These 
'debates'  were  drawn  up  by  J.  himself,  after  he  had 
ascertained  the  order  in  which  the  different  speakers 
rose,  and  the  drift  of  their  arguments.  One  can 
readily  believe  that  statesmen  were  surprised  at 
the  splendour  and  jnmip  of  their  own  eloquence 
when  they  saw  it  in  print  In  1744,  J.  published 
his  interesting  Life  of  Hicltard  Savage  ;  in  1749, 
his  best  {toein.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wiafwa,  an 
imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  in* 
1750  commenced  The  Humbler,  a  periodical  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  and  the  contents 
of  which  were  almost  wholly  his  own  composition. 
His  IHctionary,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  entitling  its 
author  to  being  considered  the  founder  of  English 
lexicography,  npjteared  in  1755,  after  eight  years 
of  solid  labour  ;  The  Idler,  another  periodical,  was 
begun  by  J.  in  1758,  and  carried  on  for  two  years 
also ;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  of  his  life— the  writing  of  JiaavJaa  to 
pay  the  exjtenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  It  was 
written,  he  tells  us,  4  in  the  evenings  of  a  week.' 
At  last  he  emerged  from  obscurity.    In  1762,  a 
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pension  of  £300  a  year  tm  conferred  on  him  by  Lord 
Bute  ;  and  in  the  following  year  occurred  an  event, 
apparently  of  little  moment,  hut  which  has  had  a 
lasting  influence  upon  his  fame  :  this  was  his  intro- 
duction to  James  Bos  well,  whose  Life  of  l)r  John- 
ton  is  probably  more  imperishable  than  any  of  the 
doctor's  own  writings.  In  1764,  the  famous  Literary 
Club  was  instituted,  and  the  following  year  began 
his  intimacy  with  the  Thrales.  In  the  aame  year 
appeared  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  In  1773,  he 
nsited  the  Highlands  with  Ikmwell.  In  1781, 
appeared  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  his  last  literary 
work  of  any  importance.  He  died  oq  13th  December 
1784.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close 
by  the  grave  of  Garrick. 

Strength,  or  at  least  force  of  mind,  a  certain  sage 
Solemnity  in  the  treatment  of  moral  themes,  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  observation  of  character  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  society,  and  a  great  power  of  caustic  wit, 
are  the  chief  qualities  noticeable  in  Johnson.  He 
had  bttle  aptitude  for  abstract  thinking,  and  no 
great  vigour  of  imagination— hence  he  was  neither  a 
philosopher  nor  a  poet;  but  he  had  good  sense,  a 
■olid  judgment,  and  a  serious  thoughtful  nature  — 
hence  we  liud  scattered  through  his  numerous  works 
a  multitude  of  valuable  remarks  on  books  and  men 
and  manners.  His  written  style  is  very  sonorous, 
inflated,  and  antithetic ;  the  language  is  frequently 
grander  than  the  thought,  but  his  conversational 
style,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  is  terse,  robust,  and 
felicitous  in  the  highest  degree, 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander  Keith,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  in  British  cartograidiv,  was  born 
near  Edinburgh,  December  28,  1804.  The  elegance 
of  design  that  characterises  all  his  productions, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  their  purely  utilitarian  aim, 
gives  them  a  right  to  rank  as  specimens  of  tine 
art,  was  probably  acquired  or  develojied  daring  his 
apprenticeship  as  an  engraver.  His  first  important 
work,  the  Sat'tonal  Atlas  (foL),  was  published  in 
1843  Its  merits  received  immediate  recognition, 
and  J.  was  appointed  Royal  (Geographer  for  Scot- 
land. Five  years  later,  appeared  his  far-famed 
Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of 
honours  from  the  geographical  societies  of  Europe — 
that  of  Paris,  in  particular,  pronouncing  the  work 
'  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  the  scientific  genius  of  our  age.' 
A  second  edition,  greatly  improved,  was  issued  in 
1856.  In  1850,  apiieared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of 
Geography,  better  known  as  '  Johnston's  Gazetteer' 
(3d  ed.  1859  ;  4th  ed.  in  course  of  preparation).  His 
last  and  greatest  work,  the  Royal  A  Has  of  Geotpvtphy 
(Edin.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1861),  is  proKibly  the 
most  beautiful  and  minutely  accurate  atlas  ever 
executed.  J.  has  also  published,  in  conjunction  with 
other  savants,  Hind,  Murchison,  and  Nicol,  atlases 
of  Astronomy  and  Geology ;  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  valuable  educational  atlases,  physical, 
general,  and  classical,  which  have  obtained  a  wide 
circulation. 

JO'HN8TONE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  was  founded 
in  1781,  and  is  situated  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west-south-west  of  Paisley.  It  contains 
several  cotton  factories,  brass  and  iron  f  undines, 
and  machine-8ho]tft.  Pop.  (1861)  6404,  one-third  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 

JOHNSTONE,  James  T.  W.,  an  eminent 
chemist,  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1706,  and  died  at 
Durham  in  1853  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  In  I  v.'.". 
he  removed  to  Durham,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
which  he  sontinued  till  1830,  when,  having 


a  ladv  of  considerable  fortune,  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  he  had  long  desired,  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  accordingly 
rejtaircd  to  Stockholm,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Bcrzelius,  the  most  celebrated  chemist  of  the  time; 
and  his  reputation  rose  so  rapidly,  that  in  1833,  while 
stdl  pursuing  his  Btudies  abroad,  he  was  invited  fc. 
take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in 
the  newly-established  university  of  Durham.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  from  the  continent,  he 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  held  the  post  of  chemist 
to  the  Agricultural  Society;  but  shortly  after  its 
dissolution,  he  took  uji  his  permanent  residence  at 
Durham.  It  is  as  an  agricultural  chemist  that  he 
is  chiefly  known.  His  Cater/turn  of  Agricultural 
Chrtnixtry  and  Geology  has  gone  through  more  than 
fifty  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  Eurojtoan  language ;  and  his  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  ami  (»» ology  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  The  kv«t  of  his  works  was  his  Chemistry  »J 
Common  Life,  which  originally  ap]»carcd  in  Black- 
icooiP s  Magazine,  and  has  since  gone  through  two 
editions.  In  the  summer  of  1853,  while  travelling 
on  the  continent,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  lie 
was  seized  with  spitting  of  blood,  which  terminated 
in  a  rapid  decline. 

JOIGNY  (.inc.  Jonniacvm),  an  old  walled  town 
of  France,  in  the  deiwirtmcnt  of  Yonne.  about  90 
miles  south-east  of  Paris,  noted  for  its  red  wines 
and  extensive,  trade  in  wooL    Pop.  about  6500. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  joining  or  framing  together 
the  wooden  finishings  of  buildings,  such  as  the 
doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  4c.  See  CaJt  pentk V. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL,  a  legal  phrase  in 
England  and  Ireland,  meaning  that  a  contract  or 
obligation  is  made  by.  or  in  favour  of,  each  of 
several  parties,  independently  as  well  as  jointly 
with  the  others.  The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that 
a  contract  of  several  iiersons  is  joint,  and  not 
several— that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  sought  to  l>e  enforced 
against  them,  they  must  all  be  sued  together,  and 
an  action  cannot  be  brought  against  one.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  A,  B,  and  C  jointly  accept  a  lull,  or 
make  a  promissory- note,  without  saving, '  we  jointly 
anil  serf-rally  promise,  4c,,'  the  whole  of  them 


lie  sued  on  such  bill.  If,  however,  any  one  pay  the 
whole  debt,  he  can  sue  his  co-contractors  for  their 
respective  contribution  or  proftortion  namely,  one- 
third  from  each.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  (tarties 
had,  by  express  wonls,  jointly  and  ner>  rally  made 
the  promissory-note,  or  fjound  themselves,  then  the 
creditor  could  sue  any  one  of  them  he  pleases,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  rest  Whichever  of 
them,  however,  tirst  paid  the  debt,  would  In*  equally 
entitled  to  sue  his  co-debtors  to  COO  til  bate  their 
fair  proportions.  So,  if  a  contract  is  made  in  favour 
of  two  or  more  persons,  the  general  rule  is,  that  all 
of  them  must  join  in  any  action  brought  to  enfant 
the  contract  But  in  some  cases,  when  a  contract 
is  ca])able  of  being  serrated  into  distinct  interests, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  creditors  should 
sue.  Much  defends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  situation  and  relations  of  the  parties,  and  who 
]>aid  the  price  or  consideration.  In  Scotland,  the 
phrase  conjunctly  and  severally  is  more  frequently 
used  than  jointly  and  severally,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same.  There  are,  however,  some  differ- 
ences between  the  laws  of  England  aud  Scotland  on 
the  subject.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  England.  When  a  contract 
is  joint  each  is  concerned  and  liable  only  for  bis 
share;  but  when  it  is  expressly  stated  to  i >e  a 
conjunct  contract  each  is  liable  for  the  whole. 
Moreover,  where  one  of  several  debtors  is  discharged 
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the  rest,  this  operates  in  England  as  a  discharge  to 
the  whole ;  whereas  in  Scotland  it  operates  only  as 
a  discharge  of  that  one. 

JOINT-FIR.   See  Ska-Graph. 

JOINT  OWNER  is,  in  English  Law,  a  person 
who  is  one  of  several  owners  of  property.  The  | 
property  may  be  either  personal  or  real,  goods  or  i 
land.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ownership  I 
is,  that  if  one  of  the  i*arties  dies,  his  interest  accrues 
to  the  others,  and  docs  not  go  to  the  deceased  j 
co-owner's  heirs  or  representatives.  Thus,  if  A  and 
B  are  joint  owners  of  a  horse,  and  A  dies,  the  horse 
then  fjelongs  entirely  to  B.  So  it  is  with  real  | 
property,  such  as  houses,  lands,  and  estates.  This 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  survivorship.  Sometimes 
in  wills  and  deetls  it  is  not  clearly  expressed 
whether  the  property  was  given  to  A  and  B  as 
joint  tenants  or  owners,  or  as  tenants  in  common. 
The  chief  difference  between  these  two  descriptions 
of  owners  is,  that  if  one  tenant  in  common  died, 
his  sliare  does  not  go  to  the  other  tenants  in  com- 
mon, but  belongs  to  his  representatives  or  heirs. 
Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  court  of  equity  gener- 
ally inclines  to  hold  that  a  tenancy  in  common  wa< 
meant  rather  than  a  joint  tenancy,  for  the  former 
is  the  more  fair  of  the  two  kinds  of  ownership.  In 
all  cases,  however,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  joint 
owner  to  convert  his  joint  tenancy  into  a  tenancy 
in  common,  by  simply  executing  a  deed  of  partitiou 
or  alienation,  if  the  pro]ierty  consist  of  land;  or 
selling  his  share,  if  it  consist  of^personalty.  And 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  the  survivorship  in  the 
cose  of  a  firm  of  partners,  for  in  that  cose,  when 
one  ]>artner  dies,  his  share  does  not  accrue  to  his 
co-partners,  but  belongs  to  his  own  personal  repre- 
sentatives.   This  is  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the 

Eneral  ride  of  joint  ownership,  created  for  tha 
netit  of  trade,  so  that,  in  the  cose  of  a  Hrm,  the 
ownership  is  an  ownership  in  common,  and  not  joint 
ownership.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  different 
from  what  prevails  in  England,  and  joint  proj*rty 
is  there  always  equivalent  to  what  is  called  in 
England  property  held  in  common,  and  not  joint 
in  the  above  seose.  It  requires  express  words  in 
Scotland  to  make  the  property  be  held  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  what  is  joint  property  in  England. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  an  association  of 
individuals  who  unite  to  carry  out  a  particular 
object  of  a  private  nature  by  each  taking  and  paying 
for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  The  object  of 
the  association  may  be  to  manufacture  some  species 
of  article,  to  conduct  some  branch  of  trade  or  com-  I 
meroe,  the  business  of  banking  or  insurance,  or  in 
general  to  do  whatever  work  of  a  private  nature 
any  individual  can  do;  but  when  the  object  is  to 
execute  a  public  undertaking,  such  as  a  railway, 
a  canal,  harbour,  or  other  work  of  importance,  the 
company  is  not  called  a  joint-stock  company,  but 
a  public  company,  and  a  special  act  of  parliament 
is  required  in  order  to  establish  it  and  regulate  its 
proceedings.  In  many  respects,  the  proceedings  of 
railway,  canal,  and  public  companies  resemble  those 
of  what  are  called  joint-stock  companies.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  capital  or  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  beyond  what  any  single  individual,  how- 
ever wealthy,  would  be  able  or  inclined  to  adventure ; 
it  is  mainly  on  this  account  that  the  joining  of 
parties  together  to  undertake  risks  is  expedient  and 
unavoidable ;  though  there  may  be  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Co-operation  (q.  v.),  where  a  union  of 
small  sums  by  a  large  number  of  persons  is  for  pecu- 
liar reasons  recommendable.  Joint-stock  companies 
of  comjiaratively  modern  origin,  and  they  can 
"  with  a  chance  of  success  only  in  a  community 
good  business  notions  and  habits,  along 


with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  where  there  is  that 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  will  give  stability 
to  the  concern.  Accordingly,  from  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  Great  Britain  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  kind  of  undertakings,  which 
however,  have  also  been  carried  to  maturity  on  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  the  Netherlands  and  United 
States.  In  France,  this  method  of  commercial 
association  is  of  more  recent  growth,  and  appears 
still  to  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  state. 

The  usual  process  of  commencing  a  joint-stock 
company  is  to  issue  a  prospectus,  detailing  the 
object  of  the  undertaking,  inviting  the  suWnption 
of  shares,  and  specifying  the  probable  profits.  As 
the  proposed  company  necessarily  requires  a  paid 
secretary,  who  is  in  effect  to  be  its  constructer  and 
future  attache,  it  too  frequently  hapj>ens  that  in 
periods  of  ease  in  the  money  market,  scheming 
solicitors  and  others  devise  projects  of  this  kind, 
and  induce  inexperienced  capitalists  to  take  shares ; 
the  result  often  being  a  collapse  of  the  compuiy, 
to  the  loss  of  all  concerned,  the  projector  alone 
excepted.  On  this  account,  scrupulous  care  is 
necessary  in  making  such  investments,  to  see  that 
the  proposed  companies  ore  of  genuine  worth,  and  to 
\n>  aduunistered  by  persons  of  thorough  integrity. 

Every  joint-stock  company  sets  out  on  certain 
rules  of  management,  which  receive  the  approval 
of  the  shareholders,  who  name  a  chairman  and 
board  of  directors,  and  these,  on  being  appointed, 
choose  subordinate  officials.  Whatever  oe  the 
rules,  and  also  the  implied  res]>onsibibties,  the 
practice  is  to  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the 
chairman  and  other  directors  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  comjiuny,  for  they  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  points  deeply 
concerning  the  character  and  welfare  of  the  asso- 
ciation. As,  with  the  Itest  intentions,  they  may  fall 
into  error,  and  thereby  incur  heavy  losses  of  capital, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hold  them  blameless,  unless 
chargeable  with  fraud  in  their  representations  and 
general  dealings.  Ordinarily,  and  with  reckless 
imprudence,  shareholders  ask  no  questions,  and 
experience  no  suspicions  as  long  as  they  are  getting 
satisfactory  dividends— on  indifference  to  couse- 
quences  which  sometimes  suffers  a  severe  retribution. 

Joint-stock  compauies  are  at  Wst  a  clumsy  and 
often  not  very  satisfactory  method  for  accomplish- 
ing a  ]>articular  purpose.  Conducted  by  directors 
or  managers  with  whatever  dexterity,  they  fall 
immeasurably  behind  as  regards  the  energy,  breadth 
of  calculation,  vigilance,  ana  promptitude  with  which 
a  business  may  be  conducted  by  a  single  individual, 
or  by  two  or  three  active  partners,  ready  on  the 
instant  to  take  advantage  of  every  im[iortaitt  turn 
in  the  market  V  i.iess,  therefore,  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  referred  to,  and  also  in  gigantio 
concerns  which  no  single  individual  or  ordinary 
copartnery  woidd  undertake,  joint- stock  couqianies 
are  economically  inexpedient. 

The  legislature  has  on  different  occasions  inter- 
posed to  regulate  the  principles  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  protect  the  public  against  the  injuries 
which  they  may  recklessly  indict.  The  safest 
undertakings  are  those  of  a  public  nature,  and 
which  are  therefore  incorporated  by  sjiecial  act  of 
parliament,  for  besides  that  their  rules  have  been 
scrutinised  by  committees  of  the  Commons  and 
Lords  in  terms  of  certain  standing  orders,  the 
liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  expressly  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  stocks.  Railway  com- 
panies are  of  this  category.  Where  there  is  no 
such  limitation  by  statute,  any  single  shareholder 
incurs  a  responsibility  equal  to  the  whole  debts  of 
the  concern,  and  he  can  seek  relief  only  against  his 
brother  shareholders  conjointly  or  severally.  The 
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•opalling  nature  of  this  responsibility,  and  the 
necessity  for  as  far  as  possible  averting  it,  have 
induced  the  legislature  to  empower  the  organisation 
of  companies  on  a  method  of  limited  responsibility  ; 
in  this  respect  copying  a  plan  which  had  worked 
successfully  in  the*  United  State*.  To  participate 
in  the  lienefit  of  thin  limitation,  companies  need  to 
be  publicly  registered  according  to  certain  statutory 
obh nations,  by  which  means  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  nf  their  character.  We  add  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  laws  nffectinsr  joint-stock  companies 
without  and  with  limited  liability: 

Numerous  statutes  have  been  passed  during  the 
last  20  years  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
regulate  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  joint- 
Stock  companies,  and  there  were  separate  statutes 
for  each  kingdom,  and  also  for  different  kinds  of 
companies  in  each  kingdom.  The  principle  of  limited 
liability  was  first  introduced  in  1N.V5.  All  these 
separate  statutes,  which  led  to  much  confusion,  have 
been  now  repealed,  and  replaced  by  one  consolidated 
■tatute,  called  the  Companies'  Act,  1NG2,  25  and  26 
Vict.  c.  89,  which,  taken  along  with  the  common 
law,  constitutes  the  code  of  joint-stock  companies 
now  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
general  act  contains  provisions  for  enabling  existing 
companies  previously  registered  to  register  them- 
selves under  the  new  act  The  same  formalities  are 
made  applicable,  with  slight  variations,  to  all  joint  - 
stock  companies,  whether  limited  or  unlimited.  The 
grand  distinction  lietween  limited  and  unlimited 
companies  is,  that  whereas  formerly,  if  a  company 
contracted  debts,  no  matter  how  large,  every  mem- 
ber was  liable,  if  his  co-members  proved  to  be  unable 
to  pay  their  proportions,  to  pay  the  whole  of  these 
debts,  even  to  the  last  shifting  of  his  fortune— a 
result  which  proved  ruinous  to  the  richer  memliers: 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  company  ia  limited, 
though  it  contract  debts  however  large,  yet  each 
mcnil>er  can  in  no  event  be  called  on  to  pay  more 
than  he  expressly  guaranteed ;  thus  he  knows  at 
the  outset  the  worst  that  can  befall  him.  Hence 
it  follows  that  if  a  limited  company  contract  exces- 
sive debts  beyond  what  the  members  are  bound  to 
pay,  it  is  the  creditors  alone  who  will  chiefly  suffer ; 
but  they  have  such  ample  means  of  satisfying  them- 
selves beforehand  alnnit  the  position  and  capabilities 
of  the  company,  by  reason  of  the  publicity  and 
access  to  books  now  provided,  that  they  can  only 
blame  themselves  if  tney  credulously  give  too  large 
credit. 

It  may  l>e  also  noticed,  before  stating  the  details 
more  particularly,  that  no  partnership  of  hankers 
which  consists  of  more  than  ten  persons  shall  be 
formed  in  future  unless  it  is  registered  and  conducts 
its  business  under  the  Oomjianies'  Act,  1802  ;  and 
other  partnerships  consisting  of  more  than  20  jier- 
aons,  are  in  like  manner  compelled  to  register  as  a 
comjiany,  unless  they  are  already  registered,  or  are 
formed  by  some  act  of  parliament  or  letters-patent 

The  subject  will  be  moat  conveniently  noticed 
under  certain  heads. 

1.  Constitution  and  Incorporation  of  Companirn  and 
A**ocialions. — Any  seven  or  more  persons  associated 
for  any  lawful  purpose  may  suliscril>e  a  menwr- 
andum  of  association,  and  may  define  their  liabUity 
as  follows.  They  may  limit  their  liability  either  to 
the  amount,  if  any,  unpaid  on  their  shares,  or  to  such 
amount  as  they  may  respectively  undertake  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assets  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  wound  up.  If  the  liability  is  limited  by 
shares,  then  the  word  *  limited '  must  be  added  to 
the  name  of  the  company ;  and  the  amount  of  capital, 
object,  place  of  business,  and  declaration  of  the  limit, 
must  be  defined  in  the  memorandum  of  association. 
If  the  liability  is  limited  by  guarantee,  the  word 


'limited'  must  also  lie  added,  and  the  amount  of 
guarantee  defined,  so  as  to  extend  to  all  liabilities 
incurred  while  the  party  is  a  memlier,  and  within 
one  year  after.  If  the  company  is  formed  on  the 
principle  of  no  limit  Iteing  placed  on  the  liability  A 
its  members,  the  declaration  of  any  limit  is  omitted, 
and  it  is  called  an  unlimited  company.  The  menvr- 
nudum  of  association  is  to  l>c  stamped  and  signed 
by  each  subscriber  in  presence  of  one  witness,  and 
when  registered,  it  binds  the  company  ami  meiuliera 
A  company  in  general  cannot  alter  this  mciiKTatidurs 
of  association,  unless  where  it  is  a  company  limited 
by  shares,  and  wishes  to  increase  its  capital  or  share*, 
N"or  can  a  company  alter  even  its  name,  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  company,  approved  by  a 
secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  He-sides  the 
memorandum  of  association,  there  must  be  articles 
of  association,  also  signed  by  the  subscriU-r*.  statiug 
the  rules  of  the  company  ;  or  if  the  company  it 
limited  by  shares,  and  has  no  such  articles,  then  the 
rules  stated  in  schedule  A  to  the  act  occupy  their 
place.  The  articles  of  association  must  l*?  printed 
The  memorandum  and  articles  must  Is-  delivered  to 
the  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies,  who  shall 
register  the  same,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  incor- 
poration. Each  nieuiltcr  is  entitled,  on  request,  and 
payment  of  la,  to  have  forwarded  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  ami  articles  of  association, 
otherwise,  the  company  forfeits  a  jien.dty  of  £1  in 
each  case.  Companies  are  prohibited  from  adopting 
the  same  name  as  another  company,  and  in  some 
cases  thev  cannot,  without  leave  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade,  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land. 
!  2.  Distribution  of  Capital  and  Liability  o  f  M'mfm. 
•  — The  interest  or  share  of  each  memlier  is  part  of 
his  jiersonal,  and  not  real  estate.  A  tnciulicr  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  rv^ster  of 
;  memliers,  which  contains  the  name  and  address  of 
each,  his  date  of  entry,  his  shares,  Ac.  An  annual 
list  is  to  be  made  out  of  all  members,  with  tbe  name*, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  each,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  capital,  shares,  calls,  &c,  possessed  and 
| aid  by  each,  mid  this  list  is  to  lie  seut  to  the  rc^s- 
trar  of  joint-stock  com]tnuies  for  inspection.  Every 
member  is  entitled  to  iusj>ect  at  the  office  of  the 
company  the  register  of  niemUrs  gratis,  and  any 
other  person  is  also  entitled  to  do  so  on  piymnit  t>f 
1#.,  or  such  memlier  or  person  may  demand  a  copy 
on  payment  of  Orf.  for  every  100  word*,  ll"  the  name 
of  a  person  is  without  cause  entered  or  omitted  in 
the  register,  he  can  set  the  matter  right  by  abdi- 
cation to  the  court.  When  a  company  is  wound  up, 
every  memlier  past  and  present  must  contribute 
towards  the  assets  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  tbe 
comjiany,  subject  to  the  following  qualifications: 
1.  No  past  meml>er  shall  lie  liable  who  i  us  ceased  for 
one  year  to  be  memlier ;  2.  No  past  memlier  is  liable 
to  contribute  to  any  debt  contracted  after  he  ceased 
to  lie  member ;  3.  No  past  member  shall  Ui  liable  to 
contribute,  unless  the  existing  members  an-  unable 
to  pay  the  debts  ;  4,  In  ease  of  a  limited  company, 
no  member  is  bound  to  jvay  more  than  the  amount 
1  unpaid  on  shares,  or  the  amount  guaranteed  by  him 
to  be  jiaid,  according  to  the  memorandum  of  asso- 
I  ciation.  In  insurance  companies,  if  the  policy  or 
1  contract  makes  the  funds  alone  liable,  such  contract 
'  will  remain  good.  If,  at  the  winding  up,  any  divi- 
dend is  due  to  a  memlier,  this  is  to  be  deemed  put 
payment  of  his  contribution.  The  result  therefore, 
is,  that  in  all  unlimited  companies,  while  one  ricA 
member  may  )>e  liable  to  his  last  shilling  to  pay  tbe 
whole  debts  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of  his 
j  co-members  not  being  able  to  bear  their  shares  of 
these  debts ;  in  limited  companies,  each  membv  can 
be  liable  to  |«y  more  than  the  ma>  mom 
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ipany's  debts,  and  whether  the  other  members 
pay  their  shares  or  not 

3.  Management  and  Administration  of  Companies 
—Each  company  must  have  an  office  where  its 
business  is  carried  on,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
registrar.  If  the  company  is  limited,  it  must  have 
its  name  painted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  outside 
its  office,  and  its  name  must,  under  a  penalty,  be 
printed  or  engrave*!  on  all  its  notices,  advertise- 
ments, bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  receipts,  &c.  Every 
limited  compiiy  must  also  keep  a  register  of  mort- 
gages affecting  its  projierty,  which  any  member 
or  creditor  is  entitled  to  inspect  at  all  reason- 
able times.  Some  companies — viz.,  limited  luinkiug, 
insurance,  dejioeit,  provideut  or  benefit  societies — 
must  also  each  year  make  out  and  suspend  in  their 
Offices  a  statement  of  their  debts  and  assets.  Every 
company  not  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares, 
must  keep  at  its  office  a  register  of  its  directors  and 
managers.  No  company  is  to  carry  on  business 
when  the  number  of  members  is  less  than  seven, 
otherwise  each  such  member,  if  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  comjuiny  must  lie  held  once 
at  least  every  year.  The  company  may  in  general 
meeting  alter  its  regulations  by  s)>ecial  resolution, 
passed  by  n«t  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  members, 
and  a  copy  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar, 
and  (jiven  to  each  memlier.  The  Board  of  Trade 
may  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  the  following 
application :  1,  in  case  of  a  banking  company  having 
a  capital  divided  into  shares,  on  the  application  of 
memWrs  holding  one-third  or  more  of  the  shares  ; 
2,  in  the  case  of  any  other  company  with  shares,  on 
the  application  of  members  holding  one-tifth  or  more 
of  the  shares ;  3,  in  the  case  of  any  comiiany  not 
having  a  capital  divided  into  Bhares,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  one-tifth  or  more  of  the  memliers.  The 
reasons  of  the  application  must,  however,  be  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  evidence.  The  expenses  of 
such  examination  shall  fall  on  the  members  requiring 
it,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  order  them  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  company's  funds.  The  company  itself 
may  also  by  s[tecial  resolution  appoint  inspectors  to 
report  on  the  company's  affairs. 

4.  Winding  up  of  Companies. — A  company  may  be 
wound  up  whenever  it  passes  a  special  resolution  to 
that  effect;  also,  whenever  it  does  not  commence 
business  within  a  year  after  incorporation,  or  sus- 
pends its  business  for  a  whole  year ;  also,  whenever 
its  members  are  reduced  to  leas  than  seven ;  also, 
whenever  it  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts;  and  lastly, 
whenever  the  court  thinks  it  is  just  and  equitable 
that  it  should  lie  wound  up.  A  company  is  in  the 
aho%c  sense  deemed  to  lie  unable  to  j»ay  its  debts 
whenever  a  creditor  to  whom  the  company  owes  a 
debt  alntve  £50  has  formally  demanded  in  writing 
{•ayment  of  such  debt,  and  the  company  for  three 
weeks  have  neglected  to  pay,  or  secure,  or  compound 
for  it.  Other  tests  of  being  unable  to  |tay  its  debts 
are,  when  the  comjiany  allows  execution  to  issue  for 
a  debt,  &c.  Application  may  be  made  to  wind  up 
the  company  by  tietition  presented  by  any  creditor 
or  contributory  of  the  company.  And  whenever  an 
order  is  made  by  the  court  for  winding  up,  all 
actions  and  suits  are  to  l>e  stayed,  and  the  remedy 
of  winding  up  then  becomes  the  exclusive  remedy. 
In  the  process  of  winding  up,  the  court  is  to  liave 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  creditors  or  contri- 
butoriea.  In  order  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in 
winding  up,  and  to  assist  the  court,  official  liqui- 
dators may  be  appointed  by  such  court,  and  the 
liquidators  are  thereupon  invested  with  full  powers 
to  bring  and  defend  actions,  sell  property,  and  do 
all  tuinga  necessary  for  winding  up  the  company's 


affairs,  and  may  appoint  a  solicitor  to  assist  in  per- 
forming these  duties.  The  court,  aluo.  after  an  order 
to  wind  up,  settles  a  list  of  contrihntoi  ies,  i.  e.,  of  all 
persons  who  are  tiound  to  contribute  to  |>ay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  also  makes  calls  on  such  con- 
tributaries,  and  may  summon  suspected  jiersons  who 
have  projierty  of  the  company.  Besides  a  eoinpul- 
Bory  winding  up  of  a  company,  there  is  also  a  power 
of  voluntary  winding  up,  wheuever  a  sjHcial  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  to  that  effect,  or  when  the 
company  has  found  its  liabilities  too  gr,.at  to  allow 
it  to  go  on.  Liquidators  are  then  appointed  with 
the  same  jwwers  its  in  the  other  case.  There  is  also 
a  third  mode  of  winding  up,  which  is  called  a  wind- 
ing up  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court.  The 
liquidators  have  j>ower  to  compromise  calls  and 
liabilities  to  calls,  as  well  as  debts  present  or  future, 
njMin  such  terms  as  may  lie  reasonable.  And  where 
directors  have  misapplied  moneys,  or  been  guilty  of 
breach  of  trust,  the  court,  notwithstanding  he  is 
criminally  resjwnsible,  may  compel  him  to  repay 
moneys  so  misapplied.  The  court  may  also  order 
directors  or  officers  of  the  company  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  the  costa  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets. 

5.  Jtnjii<tration.—Tibe  ap|iointmcnt  of  registrars  of 
joint-stock  companies  is  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one  office  for 
registration  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Every 
jiersou  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  documents  kept  by 
the  registrar  on  paying  a  fee  not  exceeding  one 
shilling,  and  he  may  require  a  copy  or  extract  of 
documents  at  a  fee  not  exceeding  sixpence  for  each 
folio. 

Moreover,  as  regards  other  remedies,  it  is  now  a 
criminal  offence  for  directors  of  con)]»auica  to  declare 
and  publish  fraudulent  accounts ;  and  not  only  are 
directors  personally  liable  to  third  parties  buying 
shares  on  the  faith  of  such  false  re|>orts,  and  suffering 
loss,  but  even  the  officials  who  knowingly  contribute 
to  these  false  reports,  are  also  personally  liable  in 
damages. 

JOINT  TENANCY,  in  English  Law,  the  owner- 
ship  of  laud  or  goods  along  with  one  or  more  other 
persons.    See  Joint  Owner. 

JOINT  TRADE,  or  ADVENTURE  means  a 
partnership  limited  as  to  a  particular  undertaking, 
and  not,  as  in  the  usual  case,  for  a  series  of  years  or 
a  definite  period  of  time.  Hence  the  parties  so 
joining  have  not  the  same  Labilities  as  ordinary 
partners  of  a  firm.  Thus,  a  partnership  of  this  kind 
may  be  limited  to  the  working  of  a  patent.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  ordinary  jiart- 
nerships  ;  but  everything  de)>ends  on  the  particulars 
of  the  contract  made  between  them. 

JOI'NTRESS,  in  English  Law,  means  a  lady  who 
has  a  Jointure  (q.  v.)  secured  to  her. 

JOINTS,  in  Anatomy.  A  joint  or  articulation 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  hotly,  through  the  inter* 
vention  of  a  structure  or  structures  of  a  different 
nature.  The  textures  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  more  complex  joints  are  bone,  cartilage,  tibro- 
cartilage.  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bone 
forms  the  fundamental  part  of  all  joints ;  ligament, 
in  various  modifications,  is  employed  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  bony  segments;  while  the  three 
remaining  textures  chiefly  occur  in  those  joints  in 
which  there  is  free  motion.  The  joints  vary  in 
the  degree  of  motion  from  almost  j»erfect  immobility 
to  the  greatest  amount  and  extent  of  motion  that 


are  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bony 
segments  in  their  proper  relation  with  each  other. 

Joints  have  been  divided  by  anatomists  into  two 
great  classes,  to  which  the  terms  SynarOirouM  and 
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JOIXTS. 


Diartkrotis  are  applied.  In  synarthrosis,  the  j»arts 
are  continuous — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  synovial 
sac  intervening  between  the  bones;  ami  the  joints 
belonging  to  this  class  are  so  very  limited  in  their 
motion  as  to  lie  considered  by  some  as  immovable ; 
while  in  diarthrosis,  the  articular  surface  of  each  of 
the  bones  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  between 
these  cartilaginous  plates  is  a  synovial  sac;  and 
mobility  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  class  of 
joints.  In  brietly  describing  the  leading  varieties 
of  these  two  classes  of  joints,  we  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  the  barbarous  terms  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  department  of  anatomy. 

In  synarthrosis,  the  articulation  is  said  to  be  by 
ntture  when  the  bones  seem  to  grow  somewhat 
into  one  another,  and  to  l>ecome  interlocked  and 
dovetailed  together,  each  bone  having  a  jagged  or 
serrated  margin,  or  when  there  is  a  degree  of 
bevelling  of  one  bone,  so  that  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  other.  Both  these  kinds  of  suture  are  at  once 
seen  in  the  human  skull,  the  serrated  suture  being 
well  Been  in  the  union  of  the  two  parietal  bones, 
the  bevelled  suture  being  shewn  in  the  overlapping 
of  the  temporal  bone  above  the  side  of  the  parietal, 
and  a  combination  of  the  two  being  exhibited  by 
the  coronal  suture  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  all  these 
there  is  a  thin  ligamentous  membrane  interposed 
between  the  bones,  which  disappears  as  the  growth 
of  the  cranium  become*  completed. 

When  a  slight  amount  of  motion  of  one  bone 
upon  another  is  required  to  be  combined  with  great 
strength,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
united  by  a  thick  and  strong  layer  of  libro- cartilage, 
with  which  a  little  clastic  tissue  is  intermixed. 
This  is  an  intermediate  variety  between  the  two 
classes  of  joints,  but  approximates  most  nearly  to 
synarthrosis.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint, 
may  be  mentioned  the  articulation  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras  and  that  between  the  two 
pubic  bones  at  what  is  termed  the  symphysis.  See 
Felvis. 

In  diarthrosis,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  motion 
are  very  various.  There  may  be  merely  a  little 
gliding  motion  Iwtween  the  ends  of  the  bones,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  articulations  between  the  various 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  See  Hand  and 
Foot.  In  these  cases,  the  surfaces  are  plane,  or  one 
is  slightly  concave,  and  the  other  slightly  convex  ; 
and  the  motion  is  limited  in  extent  and  direction 
by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  or  by  some  projecting 
point  of  one  of  the  bones.  In  somo  cases,  instead 
of  a  slight  concavity  and  convexity,  one  l>one  pre- 
sents a  cup-like  depression,  while  the  termination 
of  the  other  assumes  a  hemispherical,  or  more  or 
less  globular  shape.  Hence  the  name  of  ball  and 
tocket  that  is  applied  to  such  joints.  The  best 
example  of  this  variety  is  the  Hip-joint  (q.  v.), 
and  the  next  best  is  the  shoulder.  In  these  joints, 
the  ball  is  kept  in  appsition  with  the  socket  by 
means  of  what  is  termed  a  capmlar  ligament,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  barrel-shaped  exjiansion  of 
ligamentous  structure,  attached  by  its  extremities 
around  the  margin  of  the  articular  surfaces  com- 
posing the  joint,  and  forming  a  complete  investment 
of  it,  but  not  so  tight  as  materially  to  restrict  its 
movements.  This  species  of  joint  is  capable  of 
motion  of  all  kinds,  as  any  one  may  readily  test  for 
himself,  especially  in  the  shoulder-joint 

Another  important  variety  of  articulation  is  the 
hinge-joint,  in  which  the  contiguous  surfaces  are 
marked  with  elevations  and  depressions,  which 
exactly  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  restrict  motion 
to  one  direction.  The  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  and 
the  joints  of  the  lingers  and  toes,  are  the  best 
examples  of  this  variety.   The  knee-joint  is  a  less 


!>erfect  example,  because  in  certain  positions  it  is 
capable  of  a  alight  rotation.  These  hinge- joints  am 
always  provided  with  strong  lateral  ligaments.  The 
shells  of  bivalve  molluscs  are  united  by  a  very 
strong  and  perfect  hinge-joint. 

The  last  kind  of  joint  requiring  notice  is  that 
which  admits  only  of  rotatory  motion.  A  pivot  and 
a  ring  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  joint,  the  ring 
being  generally  formed  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of 
ligament.  The  best  example  of  this  articulation 
is  that  between  the  atlas  (the  first  vertebra)  aud 
the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process  of  the  axis  (the 
second  vertebra).    See  Hand. 

DiteaMS  of  the  Joints.— Formerly,  all  the  severe! 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  joints  were  vaguely  desig- 
nated under  the  one  general  term  whit*  strellin'j ;  but 
during  the  last  half  century,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  modern  surgeons,  amongst  whom  the  name  of 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stands  prominently 
conspicuous,  the  disease*  of  the  joints  are  tolerably 
well  understood,  and  can  t>e  discriminated  from 
one  aoother  with  very  considerable  accuracy. 

In  diseases  of  the  joints,  wc  may  have  one  or 
more  of  the  following  textures  affected  :  (1),  the 
synovial  membrane ;  (I),  the  cartilage  ;  and  (3),  the 
bones  themselves. 

The  synovial  membrane  may  undergo  either  acuta 
or  chronic  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  the  serious 
affections  known  as  acute  and  chronic  Synovitis 
(q-  v.). 

Loose  substances  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  usually 
resembling  a  small  bean  in  size  and  shApe,  some- 
times occur  in  joints,  especially  in  the  kuee- joint 
They  commence  as  little  pendulous  growths  upon 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  after  a  time  lwcome 
detached.  When  they  get  between  the  ends  of  tha 
bones,  which  they  are  a|it  to  do  during  exercise, 
they  cause  a  sudden  aud  often  a  most  excruciating 
pain,  which  is  often  followed  by  inliammntion,  ana 
arrest  all  motion  of  the  joint.  These  symptoms  are 
not  relieved  till,  by  gentle  flexion  and  manipulation, 
the  loose  cartilage  (as  it  is  usually  termed)  has  been 
removed  to  a  position  in  which  it  ceases  to  give 
annoyance.  When  the  displacement  of  the  loose 
body  is  only  occasional,  and  does  not  cause  intensely 
severe  jiain,  the  treatment  should  be  limited  to  the 
application  of  an  elastic  bandage  or  a  tightly  fitting 
knee-cap,  which  should  be  constantly  worn,  with* 
the  view  of  restraining  the  loose  body  to  a  {tositioa 
in  which  it  is  inoffensive.  If,  however,  this  pallia- 
tive treatment  fails,  the  offending  body  must  be 
removed  by  sub-cutaneous  incision,  which  avoids 
the  danger  of  a  direct  wound  into  the  joint. 

The  cartilage  may  bo  affected  in  various  ways. 
There  may  be  (1)  simple  destruction  of  cartilage; 
(2),  scrofulous  destruction  of  cartilage ;  (3),  hyper- 
trophy  of  cartilage ;  (4),  atrophy  of  cartilage,  and 
other  modified  forms  of  disease  of  this  texture,  all 
of  which,  especially  the  second,  are  of  a  very  serious 
character,  but  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  popular 
explanation. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  struc- 
tures of  the  joints  are  (I)  ulcer  and  (2)  caries.  These 
diseases  often,  but  not  always,  begin  with  the  dis- 
organisation of  cartilage,  and  then  extend  to  the 
bones.  Sometimes,  however,  they  commence  iu  the 
bones.  The  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
general  treatment  of  these  diseases  woidd  be  out  of 
place  in  these  pages,  but  a  reference  to  one  very 
important  mode  of  treating  articular  caries  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Bisection  of  Joints.  Several 
of  the  preceding  diseases,  even  when  the  result  of 
our  treatment  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  of  the  joint  (sometimes 
extending  to  perfect  immobility),  to  which  the  term 
A  idyUms  (q.  v.)  is  applied, 
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JOINTURE-— JONES. 


JOI'NTURE,  in  English  Law,  means  an  estate  or 
some  interest  for  life  or  a  louder  period  in  an  estate 
settled  upon  a  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her 
husband.  The  jointure  was  at  tint  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  Dower  (q.  v.),  and  dower  il  barred  if  a 
jointure  is  provided.  The  requisites  of  a  j  >inture 
are:  1.  That  it  must  commence  and  take  eilect 
immediately  on  the  husband's  death ;  2.  It  must 
be  for  the  wife's  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate ;  3. 
It  must  be  given  to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  merely 
to  trustees  for  her ;  4.  It  must  be  expressed  to  lie 
made  in  satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower;  5.  It  must 
be  made  before  marriage.     The  mode  of  giving  a 

{'ointure  is  usually  by  way  of  a  rent-charge  on  the 
nisliand's  real  estate,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allow 
her  to  remain  in  iiosscssion  of  the  estate,  or  part  of 
it,  after  the  husband's  death,  so  long  as  she  lives. 
If  a  jointure  be  created  out  of  an  estate  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  cannot  sell  the  estate  afterwards, 
so  as  to  defeat  the  jointure.  A  jointure  is  not  lost 
by  the  treason  or  felony  of  the  husband,  nor  by  the 
eloi>en.ent  and  adultery  of  the  wife. 

In  Scotland,  the  wonl  jointure  is  also  frequently 
used  in  a  similar  sense  to  denote  a  conventional 
provision  to  a  widow,  consisting  either  of  an  annuity 
to  her  or  of  a  liferent  assignation  of  rents,  or  of  a 
liferent  of  1  in. in,  called  a  locality.  In  whatever 
way  the  jointure  is  constituted,  it  also  excludes  the 
widow's  terce,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed. 

JOINVILLE,  Jeav,  Sikcr  or  Sirf.  pe,  one  of 
the  earliest  French  historians,  whose  works  possess 
much  interest  or  value,  was  born  about  1224,  of  an 
old  famdy,  in  Champagne,  and  held  high  offices 
under  Thibaut  IV.,  king  of  Navarre.  In  1248, 
he  joined  Louis  IX.  of  France  with  nine  knights 
and  To- 1  armed  men  in  his  crusade ;  Bhared  that 
monarch's  captivity ;  and  returning  to  France  in 
1*254.  was  frequently  at  his  court,  but  declined  to 
accompany  him  in  his  second  crusade.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  IX.,  the  Sieur  de  J.  wrote  his 
Histoire  de  St  Louis,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
combining  an  excellence  of  style  then  very  rare 
with  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  individual 
character  in  the  minute  record  of  events.  He  died 
about  the  year  1318.  The  Jlistmre  de  ,St  Louis 
first  published  at  Poitiers  in  1546;  the  late* 
is  that  of  F.  Michel  (Paris,  1858). 

JOISTS,  horizontal  timbers  (of  lighter  scantlings 
than  the  beams)  used  to  support  floors.  See 
Floors. 

JO'LIBA.    See  Nioer. 

JOLLY-BOAT  (Dutch,  joHe,  a  yawl),  a  small 
boat  kept  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  the  shore.    It  is  a  broad,  safe 


Jolly-Boat 


and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
steward  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  purchases 
from  shore. 

JOMINI,  Henri,  Barox,  born  6th  March  1779 
at  rayerne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  began  his  J  first  architect  of  England,  and  according  t»  soma. 


military  career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  Frenck 
service,  and  afterwards,  chiefly  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Ney,  was  rained  to  high  military  rank  by 
the  Enqteror  NajKjhon.  In  1804,  he  l>egan  the 
publication  of  his  Traitfi  des  Grande*  Operation* 
Militaire*.  He  distinguished  himself  in  active 
service  during  the  retreat  from  Russia,  but  offended 
at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  Napdeon, 
he  passed  over  to  the  allies  after  the  armistice  of 
PlaeswiU,  and  entered  the  service  of  Russia.  In 
1828,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  opera- 
tions at  Varna  ;  and  in  1855  he  settled  at  Brussels. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  his  HitUtirt 
Critufue  et  Militaire  de*  Campafjne*  de  la  Rfirohition 
(5  vols.  Paris,  1806),  his  Vie  Polity  pit.  et  Militaire 
de  Napoleon  (4  vols.  Par.  1827),  and  his  'TaUeau 
A  nalytvpte  de*  Prina pules  Comhinaisons  de  la  Cuerrt 
(Petersb.  18.10)  are  of  great  value  to  the  military 
student 

JO'NAH  (Heb.  Yonah,  a  «dove;'  Gr.  Jonas),  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  son  of  Aroittai,  was,  as  we  learn 
from  2  K  ii/-  xiv.  25,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  a 
town  of  Galdee  in  Zebulun,  and  not  far  from  Phoenicia. 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  secoud  half 
of  the  8th  c  a  c,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboain  IL, 
and  was  pn>l»nbly,  therefore,  the  earliest  of  those 
prophets  whose  writings  are  extant.  It  has  been 
urged  by  Hoeeumliller  and  other  critics,  that  the 
miracle  recorded  in  the  book  known  under  his 
name  is  not  to  l>e  regarded  as  an  historical  fact, 
but  only  as  an  allegory,  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
myth  of  Hercules  rescuing  Hesione  from  the  sea- 
inonster  by  leaping  himself  into  its  jaws,  aud  for 
three  days  nud  three  nights  continuing  to  tear  its 
entrails.  The  design  of  the  author  in  incorporating 
this  myth  with  the  actual  voyage  of  J.,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  Ninevites,  was,  it  if 
suggested,  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  truth, 
that  God  will  not  permit  his  merciful  intentions 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  disobedience  even  of  a 

[irophet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  lieen  thought 
»y  orthmlox  theologians  generally,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  39-41;  xvi.  4;  Luke 
xi.  29),  aud  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  Joseph  us  and  the*  Ajiocrynha,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  supposing  this  miracle  to  be 
other  than  strictly  historical.  J.  has  been  supposed 
by  early  authorities  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Sarephet  (1  Kings  xviL  24),  also  to  have 
liecn  the  pupil  of  Elisha.  J.'s  tomb  is  Bhewn  at 
Nebi-Yunus  ( Prophet  Jonah),  near  Mosul.  Leusden, 
Jonas  Illustratus  (Traj.  1602) ;  Friedrichsen,  Kriti- 
scher  Uelrrfdick  tier  AnsiclUen  tvm  BucJi  Jonas 
(Altona,  1817);  Roscnmliller,  Prolcj.  in  Jonam ; 
also  Notes  on  the  Prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Jlosea, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  (Cambridge,  1853). 

JONES,  Ixigo,  a  well-known  English  architect, 
was  born  in  Loudon  in  1572.  Of  his  early  history, 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  at  draw- 
ing, sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study  the 
master-pieces  of  architecture  in  France,  Germany* 
and  Italy.  While  in  Venice,  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Palladio,  whose  style  he 
introduced  into  England,  whence  we  sometimes  hear 
J.  designated  as  the  English  '  Palladio.'  In  1605, 
he  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
scenery,  &a,  for  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  which, 
were  at  that  time  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court. 
Jonson  afterwards  satirised  his  fellow- laltourer  in 
Bartholomew  Fair.  In  1612,  J.  revisited  Italy,  stUl 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
roval  buildings.    J.  was  at  this  time  accounted  the 
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the  first  of  the  age.  He  died  in  1653.  The  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  J.'s  time  was  an 
excellent  foil  to  his  genius,  as  the  praise  bestowed 
u]>on  his  works  shews,  hut  still  in  any  age  he  would 
have  ranked  hii{h  as  an  architect.  His  master- 
piece is  considered  tc  be  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.  Other  works  of  his  are  the  church  of 
St  Paul,  in  Coveut  Garden,  Ashburnham  House,  and 
Surgeons'  Hall,  which,  however,  are  very  mediocre. 

JONES,  John  Paul,  horn  at  Arbigland,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  6th  July 
1747,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  named  John  Paul 
He  l>ecame  a  sailor,  was  lor  a  short  time  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Virginia, 
assuming  the  name  of  Jones.  He  ardently  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies.  When  the 
Congress,  in  1775,  resolved  to  fit  out  a  naval  force, 
he  offered  his  services;  and  visiting  the  British 
coast  in  a  brig  of  18  guns,  performed  some  remark- 
ably t>old  exploits,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  to  make 
a  hostile  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
In  1770,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  of  French  ship?  displaying  the 
American  flag,  with  which  he  again  visited  the 
Britixh  coasts,  causinggreat  alann,  and  taking  some 
prizes.  The  king  of  France  made  him  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Military  Merit.  After  the  war  was 
ended,  J.  attempted,  along  with  John  Lcdyard,  to 
establish  a  fur-trade  between  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  and  China,  but  failed.  In  1787,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  the  command  of  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnie]H?r,  with  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Turkish  war,  but  soon  left  the  Russian  service. 
He  died  at  Paris,  18th  July  1792.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

JONES,  Sir  William,  was  horn  in  London,  28th 
Soptendier  1746,  and  was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753. 
where  he  soon  eclipsed  all  his  fellows,  particularly 
in  classical  knowledge.  In  1764,  he  was  entered  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  was  enabled 
to  gratify  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages  which  had  shewn  itself  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow.  In  1765  he 
left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1770  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into 
French  from  the  Persian ;  in  the  following  year,  a 
Persian  (Jrammar,  republished  some  years  ago,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  the  late  Professor 
Lee  ;  aud  in  1774,  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,  republished  by  Eichhoru  at  Leipsic,  in 
1776.  In  1780,  he  completed  a  translation  of  seven 
Arabic  poems,  known  as  thu  Moalldkat,  which 
obtain  their  collective  name  from  being  4  suspended' 
in  the  temple  at  Mecca  ;  wrote  an  essay  On  the 
Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Mots,  and  another, 
entitled  Unsay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  and  two 
or  three  odes.  In  March  1783,  J.  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal, 
and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs. 
He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, '  for  inves- 
tigating the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  of  Asia,'  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent To  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  fiesta  rr/ws,  Sir 
William  contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  Enchanted 
Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife;  and  a  translation  of  an 
ancient  Indian  drama,  called  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal 
Ming.  A  translation  by  him  of  the  Ordinances 
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of  Menu  (q.  v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily 
employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  which  terminated  fatallv  on  the 
|  27th  April  1794.  J.  was  one  of  the  first  lin^uuts 
and  oriental  scholars  that  this  country  lias  produced. 
The  East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statu?  in 
Bengal  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  fi  roll 
4to,  was  published  by  Lady  Jones  in  1799;  and 
another  appeared,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  in  1807,  with  a 
life  of  the  author  by  Lord  Teigntnouth. 

JONE'SIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  ord«f 
Leguminata,  sub-order  Virsalpinieai,  having  a  two- 
leaved  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped,  4-tid  corolla,  seven 
stameus  attached  to  a  ring  which  springs  from  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  a  scimitar-shaped  j>od.  The 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate.  The  Asoca  oi  San- 
scrit poetry  {J.  Asoca)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  trees 
of  the  East.  Its  orange  and  crimson  flowers  grow 
in  graceful  racemes.  Indian  poetry  abounds  in  iu 
praises. 

JO'NKOPINO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fluely  situated  in  the 
country,  is  capital  of  the  heu  of  the  same  nam*, 
and  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Wetter,  and  is  backed  on  the  south  and  west  by 
pine-clad  hills.  It  is  a  maritime  and  trading  town, 
and  contains  an  arsenal  and  a  factory  for  arms. 
Pop.  6684. 

JO  NQUIL  (Fr.  jonquiUe,  from  Lat  june**,  a 
rush),  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  .V«i/rivw 
(q.  v.)  with  rush-like  leaves.  The  Common  J.  i.V. 
Jonmiilla),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Enroi»e,  is  on* 
of  the  most  common  bulbous-rooted  plants  iu  our 
flower-borders.  It  has  from  two  to  six  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  its  scape  (leafless  »tem). 
The  Sweet-scented  J.  (.V.  odorus),  also  a  native  oi 
the  south  of  Eurtqie,  is  another  specie*  very  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Perfumed  waters  are  made  from  J. 
flowers. 

JONSON,  Ben,  or  Benjamin,  an  English  dram- 
atist, was  bom,  according  to  the  uimt  reliable 
accounts,  at  Westminster,  though  one  authority 
says  Warwickshire,  in  1574.  The  Scottish  rx*t 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  states  that  J.  told  him 
his  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  of  Annandale,  who 
settled  in  Carlisle,  and  his  father  a  clergyman,  who 
died  before  Ben  was  Ihutl  The  latter  received  lia 
education  at  Westminster  school,  where  be  h;id  for 
his  preceptor  the  illustrious  Camden.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  career  from  this  point  until  the  period 
when  he  became  famous  as  an  author  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  said  that  his  mother  took  a  second 
husband,  a  bricklayer  (but  this  is  doubtful),  and 
that  Ben  was  forced  very  unwillingly  to  assist  ha 
stepfather.  The  story  of  his  residence  (for  a  few 
months)  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  may  lw  an 
authentic  tradition,  but  it  really  rests  on  no  l*tttr 
evidence  than  the  present  of  some  hooks  now  is 
the  library  of  that  college  with  his  name  inscnited 
on  them.  If  he  went  thither  at  all,  he  wa*  **va 
forced  to  return  home  for  want  of  means ;  but  his 
antipathy  to  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer  was  so  jiroat, 
that  he  finally  ran  off,  aud  served  as  a  soldier  id 
the  Low  Countries  for  some  time.  After  coming 
back  to  England,  he  tried  the  profession  of  an  m  Vx, 
but  did  not  succeed,  whereupon  he  started  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Even  in  this  capacity  he  did 
not  rapidly  acquire  a  reputation.  The  iirst  piece  that 
procured  him  a  name  was  Every  Man  in  hit  Httmemr 
(1598).  The  best  of  his  subsequent  producti»«s  an 
Volpone,  or  the  Fox  (1605),  The  Silent  Woman  ilfiCP', 
I  and  The  AlcJtemist  (1610).  These  are  comedies  foil 
I  of  rich,  dry,  carefully-elaborated  '  humour.'  11* 
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also  composed  two  tragedies,  Sejanus  (1603)  nnd 
Catiliue't  Coiuuiraqf  (1611),  on  which  he — hut  only 
he—  set  a  high  value  His  Masques,  written  for 
the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  an?  occasionally 
very  graceful.  For  many  years  J.  was  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  these  nionarcha.  but  his  careless  and 
proiuse  habits  involved  him  constantly  in  difficul- 
ties, and  he  died  in  poverty  6th  August  lO.'l".  J.'s 
writings  are  not  much  relished  now,  and  never  were, 
even  in  his  own  day.  There  is  an  air  of  pedantry 
about  his  happiest  efforts  that  s|ioils  their  effect 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  jiossesses  a  mde  force, 
and  a  humour  which,  if  heavy  and  saturnine,  is 
also  genuine  and  pungent  Occasionally,  too,  his 
lyrics  shew  a  lightness  and  delicacy  almost  inex- 
plicable, considering  the  ordinarily  and  cumbrous 
movement  of  his  faculties.  The  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  the  wits  of  his  time  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  strength  and  talent  of  the  man.  Sbakspeare 
alone  was  reckoned  his  match  in  those  wit-c<>mhats 
held  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  He  was  an  immense 
drinker,  and  his  potations  do  not  seem  to  have 
improved  either  his  temper  or  his  constitution.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Gilford,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  memoir  (Lond.  9  vols. 
1816> ;  the  latest  is  that  by  Barry  Cornwall,  pub- 
lished by  Moxon  (Lond.  1838  ;  3d  ed.  185.'}). 

JO'PPA,  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  to  a  town  called  in  Hebrew  Yo/n  ; 
modern,  Yofa  or  Jo  fit,  i.  e.,  Wauty.  It  is  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  about  33  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  ami,  according  to  Stanley,  still 
deserves  its  name.  J.  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Here,  according  to  the  classical  myth,  it 
was  that  Andromeda  was  chained  to  the  rook, 
and  exposed  to  the  sea-monster ;  a  story  that  has 
been  sunjHised  to  shadow  out  in  an  obscure  way 
the  early  intercourse  between  (Ireece  and  Syria. 
In  sacred  history,  it  ap]>ears  as  the  port  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  I»avid  and  Solomon,  and  the 
place  to  which  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  floated 
from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  It 
was  at  J.  that  the  AjK>stle  Peter  saw  the  vision 
which  corrected  his  Jewish  prejudices  concerning 
the  Gentiles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  1 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  J.  was  made  a  1 
bishop's  «ee,  but  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity  j 
in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  became  the  . 
principal  landing-place  of  the  warriors  of  Christen-  j 
dom.  In  17D9,  it  was  stormed  by  the  French  under  j 
Bonaparte,  ami  here  was  perpetrated  his  shameful 
massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners.  In  1832,  Mohammed 
Ali  made  himself  master  of  it ;  but  the  Turks,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British  and  Austrian*,  took  it 
from  him  again  in  1840.  The  modern  Jaffa  is  within 
the  paabalic  of  Gaza,  Its  wretched  harlxiur  is  nearly 
sanded  up,  and  it  has  very  little  trade.  Pop,  about 
5000. 

JORPAEN8,  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1594,  and  died  in  16~8. 
His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  most  European  collections.  They  are 
marked  by  great  truthfulness  and  vigour  of  por- 
traiture, and  are  richly  but  rather  glaringly  coloured. 
Their  chief  defects  are  a  want  of  taste  anil  elegance 
in  design.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  the 
'  Merry-making,'  the  '  Satyr  and  Man  blowing  Cold 
and  Hot,'  1  Pan  and  Syrinx,'  and  '  Saturn  devouring 
his  Children.' 

JO.'RDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine,  the  \ 
bed  of  which  forms  a  great  valley,  stretching  from 
north  to  south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  J.,  deriving  ita  head-waters  partly  from  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Lebauou  Mountains,  and 
partly  from  Mount  Hermon,  flows  south,  and  after 


a  course  of  150  miles,  having  passed  through  thr 
small  lake  of  El  Hnleh  (The  Water-  «f  Merom) 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  o>e*  ot  Galilee),  it  falls 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  DeH  '•Va 
(q.  v.).  The* l»ed  of  the  river  vanes  niucn  n» 
breadth,  and  its  banks  are  in  some  places  flat, 
in  others,  steer*.  Where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  is  180  yams  broad,  and  3  feet  deep;  but  a 
little  way  further  up,  it  is  only  80  yards  br.<ad, 
and  7  feet  deep.  From  the  Lake  of  Tilierias 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  J.  is  crossed  by  no  bridge, 
although  in  two  or  three  places  there  are  ruins  of 
bridges.  Above  the  Lake  of  Tilieiias  is  a  bridge 
called  Jacob's  Bridge,  over  which  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea- coast  passes.  In  a  number  of 
places,  the  J.  is  fordable;  in  some,  even  when  the 
river  is  in  flood.  The  course  of  the  J.  was  explored 
by  Lieutenant  Molynenx,  an  English  officer,  in 
August  1847,  during  the  dry  season ;  and  by 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  with  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  United  States'  government  in  April  1848,  when 
the  river  was  in  Hood. 

JORGENSEN,  Joroex,  a  Danish  adventurer, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  oent-ury,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Iceland,  and  reigned 
there  as  protector  for  about  six  weeks,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  l>orn 
in  that  city  in  1779.  On  the  21st  June  1809, 
having  previously  visited  the  island  in  a  ship  in 
which  he  held  the  position  of  interpreter,  J.  arrived 
at  Keikiavik  in  the  Mnryoret  and  Ann,  an  armed 
merchantman  from  London,  carrying  10  or  12  guns. 
A  few  days  after,  he  surrounded"  the  house  of  the 
governor,  took  him  prisoner,  and  informed  the 
town's-people  that  he  should  hold  Iceland  in  posses- 
sion for  England,  'until  such  time  as  the  English 
fleet  should  relieve  him."  He  then  issued  several 
proclamations,  announcing  '  tliat  relations  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  set  on  a  firm  footing,  and  Iceland 
U«  placed  under  her  protection.'  He  also  organised  a 
'government  office,'  confiscating  all  Danish  proj>erty, 
with  whatever  else  he  could  lay  bands  on,  to  tii>  ulute 
eh*-*t,  and  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  all  the 
miseries  of  an  unscrupulous  despotism.  On  the  9th 
August  however,  his  brief  reifn  was  brought  to  a 
<  W  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  mau-ofwar,  the 
commander  of  which,  hearing  of  the  piratical  invasion 
of  J.,  immediately  seized  uj«>n  and  imprisoned  him, 
restoring  at  the  same  time  the  previous  condition  of 
affairs.  J.  w;is  carried  to  England,  but  he  does  uot 
seem  to  have  been  visited  by  the  punishment  he  so 
fully  merited.  He  afterwards  lived  in  London  for 
some  years,  was  convicted  of  robbery  in  1820,  and 
trans]>orted  to  Botany  Bay  in  1825. 

JORNA'NDKS,  or  JOKDANES,  a  historian  of 
the  6th  c.  w  as  by  birth  a  Goth,  or  l>oth  of  Alan  and 
Gothic  descent  He  was  first  a  notary,  but  after- 
wards adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Croton,  m  Italy.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  l^atm  lanjuaue  ;  the  liivt,  De  tiennontrn 
nc  TriHjmrum  ti-uccejtaumt,  is  a  *hort  compendium 
of  the  most  imjiortant  events  in  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  5.V2  A.D. ;  but  the  work  is  only 
valuable  from  the  account'"  in  it  of  several  barbarous 
northern  nations.  His  other  work,  I)e  iit'annn 
Origin*  rt  ftefati  Gtrti*  (Concerninu  the  Origin  aud 
Deeds  of  the  (>oths),  is  a  work  which  has  obtained 
great  renown,  chiefly  from  its  ls-ing  our  only  Boiirce 
of  information  about  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian 
tribes,  except  when  they  are  casually  mentioned  by 
some  Greek  or  Latin  historian.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place,  and 
person.    There  are  many  editions  of  both  works. 

JORTJ'LLO,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  situated  150  miles  west-south- west 
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of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  thrown  up,  in  Sep- 
tember 1750,  to  the  height  of  1375  feet  from  a 
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plain,  which  itself  wm  2S90  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  lat  19*  10*  K,  lone.  101°  2'  W.  This  new 
creation  originally  consisted  of  a  series  of  cones  of 
various  sizes.  Many  of  the  subordinate  eminences 
have  since  disappeared  altogether ;  some  have 
changed  th'.ir  form ;  and  few  now  emit  vapour. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  has  gradually 
declined,  and  much  of  the  locality  has  been  covered 
with  forest  trees. 

JOSEPH  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son 
of  Leo|iold  I.,  was  born  at  Vienna  26th  Jidy  1678, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1689,  and  king  of 
Borne  in  1690,  became  emperor  in  170.5,  and  died  in 
1711.  The  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Salm,  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  his  subsequent 
connection  with  Prince  Eugene,  led  him  to  embrace 
opinions  much  more  literal  than  those  which  have 
generally  prevailed  in  his  family,  and  he  granted 
privileges  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors. 
He  also  concluded  a  treaty  in  1707  with  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious 
liberty  to  the  Protestant*  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  120  churches  which  had  Wen  taken  from  them 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  fond  of  courtly  ceremonial, 
but  mild  and  affable,  and  sought  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  his  dominions  by 
relieving  them  from  some  of  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subject.  He  eagerly  and  success- 
fully prosecuted,  in  alliance  with  Britain,  the  war  of 
the  Sjianish  Succession  against  France, 

JOSEPH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  (q.  v.),  was  born  13th 
March  1741.  at  a  time  when  his  mother's  fortunes 
were  in  their  lowest  state  of  depression.  He  early 
gave  proof  of  excellent  abilities.  After  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  he  was  elected  king  of  Rome,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (18th  August  170o), 
emj>eror  of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  also  asso- 
ciated him  with  herself  in  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  states  ;  but  for  some  time  his  actual  share 
iu  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  On  her  death  in  1780,  he  iuherited  all 
her  dignities  and  power.  He  was  ambitious  of 
increase  of  territory,  and  although  he  failed  in  his 
object  of  adding  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  he  thought  to  consolidate  by  obtaining  it  in 
exchange  for  the  Low  Countries,  yet  he  was  success- 
ful in  acquiring  Galieia,  Lodomeria,  and  the  county 
of  Zips,  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772 ;  and 
he  appropriated,  in  1780,  great  part  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Passau  and  Salzburg.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer, 
having  imbibed,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  which  prevaUed  in  that 
age,  but  he  attempted  his  reforms  too  rashly,  and 
too  much  by  the  exercise  of  mere  authority,  and  was 
compelled  to  restore  many  things  again  to  their  former 
condition  ;  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
whose  ]>ower  and  privileges  he  sottght  to  reduce, 
producing  reltcllions  in  various  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  clergy  in  particular  regarded  him  with 
detestation.  He  had  early  shewn  a  dislike  to  them, 
which  caused  no  little  vexation  to  his  mother  ;  and 
as  pooh  as  he  found  himself  in  full  possession  of  the 
government  of  Austria,  he  proceeded  to  declare  him- 
self independent  of  the  pope,  and  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  any  new  papal  bulb  in  bis  dominions 
without  his  Placet  rtffium.  The  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  bulla  Unigenitu*  (q.  v.)  and  In  eamd 
Domini  (q.  v.)  was  also  prohibited.  Besides  this,  he 
suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  convents,  reduced  the 
number  of  the  regular  clergy  from  63,000  to  27,000, 
prohibited  papal  dispensations  as  to  marriage,  and 


on  loth  Octol>er  1781.  published  the  reMrr.ted 
Edict  of  Toleration,  by  which  he  allowed  tiit-  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  Protestant*  and  Nut- 
united  Greeks  in  his  dominions.  Pope  1'ius  VL 
thought  to  check  this  course  by  a  personal  interview 
with  the  emperor,  and  for  that  purpose  made  a  visit 
to  Viennn  in  1782  ;  and  although  he  was  quite 
unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried  away  with  htm 
the  conviction,  that  the  people  were  utterly  unjtre- 
{►ared  for  the  reforms  which  their  sovereign  vm\M 
to  accomplish,  a  conviction  the  correctness  «i  which 
the  event  nbtiudantly  proved.  J.  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Turkey  in  1788.  in  which  he  wa*  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  the  vexation  caused  by  this,  and  hj 
the  revolts  in  his  own  dominions,  and  the  netw<uy 
under  which  he  felt  himself  of  revoking  many  of 
the  edicts  by  which  he  had  sought  to  pn^n..t« 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  hastened  his  death,  whxl 
took  place  on  20th  February  1790.  He  f<<n.ud*d 
many  valuable  institutions,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  arts,  manufactures,  aid 
commerce  in  Austria. 

JOSEPHINE,  Marie  Rosk,  Empress  of  the 
French,  was  lioro,  23d  June  1763,  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  where  her  father,  Tacher  de  la  I'agene, 
was  captain  of  the  port  at  St  Pierre,  She  had  only 
an  indifferent  colonial  education  ;  but  her  qualitid 
of  mind  and  heart,  even  more  than  her  beauty,  woa 
universal  regard.  When  al>out  1")  years  of  age,  the 
came  to  France,  and  soon  after  married  the  Viscrmut 
Alexandre  Beauhaniais  ;  of  which  marriage  were 
l>orn  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  ami  nortenv,  qneea 
of  Holland,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Nap«lt»n 
III.  J.'s  husband  having  lx-en  executed  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  herself  just  escuxd  thnmch 
the  event*  of  9th  Thermidor  <27th  July  1794).  .She 
was  married,  9th  March  1796.  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  campaigns, 
and  exercised  a  great  intlueuce  in  restraiuuijj 
him  from  measures  of  violence  and  seventy.  At 
Malmaison,  and  afterwards  at  the  Luxemburg  and 
the  Tuileries,  she  attracted  round  her  the  Kent 
brilliant  society  of  France,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  iucrease  of  her  husband's  jiowcr.  Nhe 
regarded  his  exaltation  to  the  th*or\e,  however,  with 
a  presentiment  of  evil  ;  and  frv»m  the  day  of  kf 
becoming  empress,  seemed  to  dread  that  political 
motives  might  lead  him  to  seek  t'te  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  winch  had  proved  unfruitfid.  After  sod** 
of  the  most  painful  kind,  this  took  place.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  law  on  16th  Deceml«eT 
1809.  J.  retaiued  the  title  of  em \ wees,  corresponded 
with  Bonaparte,  and  if  the  allied  sovereigns  bad 
permitted,  would  have  rejoined  lu'm  after  his  fall 
She  lived  near  Evreux,  and  died,  \fter  a  short 
illness,  ou  29th  Mav  1814.  Compare  //V<*r»  k 
rjinperntrice  Josephine  (2  vols.  Pat  's,  1S5P),  by  M. 
J.  Aubcnas. 

JOSE'PHUS,  Fumes,  a  cell  br&ted  Jewidi 
historian,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  37  *•  n<  He 
was  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  beinj 
descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  fr-m  th*  line  ft 
Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Watthas 
officiated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  o*  the  twenty- 
four  courses.  The  careful  education  ne  rweivod 
developed  his  brilliant  faculties  at  an  unusually 
early  period,  and  his  acquirements  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature— the  two  principal  branches  of 
his  studies— soon  drew  public  attention  upon  hint 
Having  successively  attended  the  lectitres  at  the 
paramount  religions  schools  of  his  time  - '  sects,'  M 
he  inaccurately  terms  them — he  withdrew  ii  to  the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Banos.  and  who  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of  Jobs 
the  Baptist  or  an  Easene.   Three  years  later,  ht 
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returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  henceforth  belonged  to  E]>hraim,  and  was  born  in  Egypt.  Bcturc  thu 
the  Iwdy  of  the  'Pharisees,'  which,  in  fact,  comprised  Israelites  had  reached  Sinai,  he  was  chosen  l.> 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  So  great  was  the  regard  for  Moses  to  command  the  troops  that  fought  against 
his  abilities,  that  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-six  years  Ainalek  ;  and  shortly  before  the  death  oi  the  gi  t  at 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.  When  the  Jews  lawgiver,  he  was  publicly  invested  by  the  hitter 
rose  in  their  last  and  fatal  insurrection  against  with  the  whole  civil  and  military  government 
the  Romans.  J.  was  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  of  the  Israelites.  The  vigorous  and,  on  the  whole, 
Here  he  displayed  the  greatest  valour  and  prudence ;  successful  manner  in  which  he  pursued  the  con- 
but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  general  Vespasian  quest  of  Canaan,  and  distributed  the  land  among 
(67  A.  D.)  made  resistance  hopeless.  The  city  of  the  triWs,  is  minutely  described  in  the  Iwok  which 
Jota|>ata,  into  which  J.  had  thrown  himself,  was  bears  his  name.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and 
taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  47  days,  was  buried  at  Timnath-Serah,  in  Ephraim. — The 
Along  with  some  others,  he  concealed  himself  in  so-called  Book  of  Joshua,  in  its  present  form,  con- 
a  cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and  taining  an  account  of  the  conquest  and  division 
being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would  have  of  the  *  Land  of  Promise,'  was  neither  written  by 
beeu  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not — according  to  his  him  nor  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the 
own  accouut,  for  J.  is  his  own  and  his  sole  compiler  has  certainly  made  copious  use,  csj>e- 
bioL-npher — prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet  cially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  of  documents  drawn 
become  emperor  of  Home.  Nevertheless,  he  was  up  during  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Such 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  al>out  three  j<aasagcs  as  that  relative  to  the  harlot  Rahab — 
years.  J.  was  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  'and  she  dwelhth  in  Israel  unto  this  day'  (vi.  25) 
»ie«e  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  —demonstrate  their  own  antiquity;  but  on  the 
city  (70  a.  I>.),  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  other  band,  such  jiassnges  as  the  narrative  of  the 
of  some  of  his  relatives.  After  this,  he  apjiears  to  capture  of  Hebron  (of  which  there  are  several), 
have  resided  at  Home,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
to  literary  studies.  The  exact  period  of  his  death  J.  ;  the  frequency  of  the  expression,  '  unto  this 
is  not  ascertained.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  sur-  day,'  in  connections  that  forbid  us  to  suppose  the. 
vived  Agripna  II.,  who  died  97  a.  d.  He  was  thrice  interval  a  brief  one;  the  allusion  to  Judah  and 
married,  and  had  children  by  his  second  and  third  Israel  as  distinct  (xi.  21)  ;  the  lateness  of  many  of 
wives.  His  works  are :  lli&'ory  of  the  Jeurixh  War,  the  grammatical  forms,  &e.,  clearly  indicate  the 
in  7  b<»oks,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (the  gradual  growth  of  the  l>ook  under  successive  editors, 
Hebrew  version  is  no  longer  extant)  ;  Jetci#ft  And-  the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Masius,  Spiuoza, 
quitit-A,  in  20  Ixioks,  containing  the  history  of  his  Hasse,  4c,  after  the  exile,  and  by  Ewald  in  the 
countrymen  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  time  of  Manasseh  ;  while  Keil  and  others  place  the 
of  the  reign  of  Nero  (the  fictitious  Hebrew  Jeu»i/>/>o«,  book  in  the  time  of  Saul.  A  Samaritan  Book 
which  for  a  long  time  was  identified  with  J.'s  of  Joshua  [Cfironicon  Samaritonuini,  containing  a 
Anti>[uit'u>*,  dates  from  the  10th  c.  A.D.) ;  a  treatise  chronological  narrative  of  events  from  the  death 
on  the  Antii/uil'i  of  the  Jeir*,  against  Apion,  in  of  Moses  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 
2  vols.,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  extracts  from  old  Hadrian,  compiled  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew  sources, 
historical  writers;  and  an  AutMo<jro/>/t>i  (37  90  about  1300  a.  I).,  is  extant  in  Arabic,  and  was  first 
AD.),  in  one  l>ook,  which  may  be  considered  sup-  edited  at  I^eyden  in  1S48.  by  Juynholl,  along  with 
plementary  to  the  Antn/uiti<-x.  The  other  works  a  Latin  version.  It  differs  very  considerably  from 
attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine,  the  canonical  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  peculiar  character  of  J.  is  not  difficult  to  JOSI'AH  (Heb.  Yo*h'>ynhu,  'Jehovah  will  help'), 
describe.  He  was,  in  the  main,  honest  and  vera-  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Anion  and 
Clous  ;  he  had  a  sincere  liking  for  his  countrymen,  Jedidah,  and  succeeded  his  father  ((Ml  B.  c.)  at  the 
and  rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the  old  age  Qf  eiy;ht  vears.  He  was  apparently  brought  up 
national  history  than  he  could  well  justify  ;  but  the  umler  the  care  of  the  nrie*tho<»d,  early  manifested 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  withstand  the  euor-  a  pious  dis|xisition,  and  liecauie  a  determined  reli- 
mous  power  of  the  Romans,  aud  an  aversion  to  pons  reformer,  purging  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from 
martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy:-  idolatry.  In  hke  manner,  it  seems,  he  marched 
perha|ts  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  some  through  the  laud  of  Israel.  This  statement  has 
use  te  the  national  cause.  The  influence  of  Greek  naturally  excited  much  surprise.  For  more  than  a 
philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writings,  hundred  years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  a 
and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned,  infused  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire;  its  jieople  were,  for  the 
into  it  a  tone  of  'rationalism.'  He  speaks  of  Moses  m,mt  part,  carried  into  exile,  and  their  place  sup- 
as  a  human,  rather  thau  a  divinely  inspired  law-  pii^i  by  heathen  colonists.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
river  ;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the  crossing  of  the  J.  that  "Hilkiah  the  high-priest  found  the  '  I  took  of 
Red  Sea;  the  swallowing  of  Jonah  by  the  whale  ;  the  Torah '— by  which  some  understand  Deutor- 
and,  generally  speaking,  whatever  is  calculated  to  Onomy,  others  Exodus,  nud  others,  again,  the  wh.de 
teach  that  there  was  a  sj>eeial  miraculous  Provi-  Pentateuch— while  the  workmen  were  re|«iiruiL:  the 
dence  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  chosen  jieople.  His  temple.  J.  does  not  ap|<ear  to  have  heard  of  its 
style  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  J.  has  often  Wen  existence  before;  at  least,  the  words  of  it  strike 
called  the  Greek  Livy.  The  editm  princeji*  of  tho  him  :w  something  novel,  and  excite  the  profonndest 
Greek  text  apjieared  at  Basel  (Frol>en)  in  1544.  emotions  in  his  breast.  In  commemoration  of  the 
Since  then,  the  most  important  editions  (with  notes)  discovery,  the  king  celebrated  the  feast  of  tho 
are  those  of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havcrcamp  Passover  with  a  splendour  never  In-fore  equalled. 
(Amst.  172G),  Oherthtlr  < I,cip.  17S2— 1785),  Richter  After  this,  he  continued  his  work  of  extirpating 
(Leip.  1825- 1S27),  and  Dindurf  (Paris,  1845).  J.  every  trace  of  idolatry.  Wizards,  conjurors,  '  all 
has  Wn  frequently  translated;  the  two  best  known  the  abominations'  that  could  be  '  spied  in  the  land,' 
versioUs  in  English  are  by  L'Estrange  (Loud.  1702)  were  'put  away.'  In  these  efforts,  the  monarch 
and  Whiston  (I>omL  1737).  seems  to  have  sj»eut  the  greater  part  of  his  rei^it 

JCSHUA  (Heb.   Yehottwa,  'Jehovah  helps'),  He  met  his  death  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley  of 

the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hebrew  warrior  under  Esdraelon.  when  attempting  to  chock  the  advance 

whose  leadership  the  land  of  Canaan  was  con-  of  Pharaoh-Necho  against  the  Assyrians.  (Comparo 

qnered.    He  w  is  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Herod.  IL  159.)    J.  was  the  last  of  the  good  kings 
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JOSIKA— JOULE. 


In  his  days  prophesied  Jeremiah  and 


of  Judah. 
Zephaniah. 

JOSIKA,  Miklos  (Nicholas),  a  very  remarkable 
Hungarian  novelist,  was  horn  of  a  distinguished 
family,  28th  SepteinVr  17%,  at  Torda,  in  Tran- 
sylvania. In  his  youth,  lie  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Austrian  army,  hut  resigned  his  commission  in 
1818,  married  a  wealthy  Hungarian  heiress,  and  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and  study. 
His  tir>t  works  appeared  in  1S34  under  the  title  of 
Inlny  and  Vdzlutok,  and  were  exceedingly  jmpular. 
From  that  period  till  the  revolution  in  184S,  he 
wrote  about  (50  volumes  of  novels,  all  of  which 
were  published  at  Pestk.  The  most  iiu]>ortant  are 
Az  iKulsu  Bdtdry  (Tlie  Last  Batdry,  3  vols.  1840). 
Zrinyi  a  Kdllu'  (The  Poet  Zrinyi,  4  vols.  1843), 
A  CxetirJc  Matpjarorfcdijbitn  (The  Bohemians  in 
Hungary,  4  vols.  184.~»).  and  Jt'mlka  I*trtln  (Stephen 
Jnsika-  one  of  the  author's  ancestors —  o  vols.  1847). 
Involved  in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  hia  native  country,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  continues  his 
literary  labours.  Among  'his  productions  written 
in  exile,  the  best  are  Eyy  Magyar  Caahhla  forra- 
datum  Alatt  (A  Hungarian  Family  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 4  vols.  1851) ;  The  Madly  Family  (2  vols. 
1850)  ;  and  h'ztrr  (Esther,  1853).  J.  is  a  thoroughly 
natural  novelist,  and  has  drawn  his  materials  almost 
wholly  from  the  history  of  his  own  land,  of  which 
he  imssesses  a  most  minute  and  profound  knowledge. 
He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Hungary. 

JOST,  Isaak  Makki'm,  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar 
of  Germany,  boru  at  Bcmhurg  in  1793,  died  1802 
His  principal  works  are  Ora'hirhtr  drr  lararliten 
(History  of  the  Israelites,  9  vols,  Berl.  182(1-1829, 
to  which  was  added  a  tenth  during  1846  1849, 
entitled  AVurre  Gtxhichlr.  d>-r  hratHm  von  1>15— 
1845);  AUgemdiU  QtachichU  dn  Jitd.  Votkm  (Uni- 
versal History  of  the  Jewish  People,  2  vols.  Berl. 
1831—18.'12);  a  Translation  (into  German)  of  the 
Mislma  with  text  and  commentary  ((i  vols.  Berl. 
1S32— 1834) ;  Orach.  de«  Judritthuma,  kc  (3  vols. 
Ldpsfo,  1 857  —  1859).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  /aradUiacJte  Annalrn  (Fkf.  1839-1841). 
Besides  l>eiug  a  savant,  he  was  a  patriot,  ami 
warmly  int.  rested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  social 
and  (sjlitical  liberties  of  his  countrymen. 

JOUDPO'RE,  a  city  in  Rajpootana,  Hindustan, 
capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  in  lat  20"  19  N.,  and  long.  73°  8'  E.  The 
population,  not  accurately  ascertained,  apiiears  to 
amount  to  at  least  30,000.  Besides  several  magni- 
ficent tanks,  the  place  is  remarkable  for  its  elabor- 
ately constructed  and  deep  wells.  The  ata'e  of 
JornpoRK  is  the  most  extensive  and  populous  of 
all  the  principalities  of  Raj|>ootaua.  Area,  35.072 
square  miles  ;  i*>p.  1,783,600  ;  army,  1 1,000;  revenue 
of  the  rajah,  £180,000.  J.  is  chiefly  within  the 
basiu  of  the  Luni ;  and  its  central  jiarts,  being 
level  and  well  watered,  are  highly  productive, 
yielding  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

.IOUFFROY,  Theodore  Simon,  a  French  philo- 
sopher, was  born,  7th  July  179(5,  at  Pontets,  a  village 
of  the  Jura,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  became  a  teacher  of  it,  and  in  1832 
a  professor  in  the  College  de  Franco.  His  bad  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship  in  1837, 
and  he  died  1st  March  1842.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  studies  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  nnd 
he  published  translations  of  the  works  of  Reid 
and  some  of  those  of  Dugald  Stewart  with  notes 
and  introductions.  Of  his  original  works,  the  most 
valuable  is  Mflangta  Philompfiv/ueM  (1833).  He  was 
also  known  as  a  tiolitieal  writer,  nnd  in  1824  took 
part  in  establishing  the  newspaper  Le  Globe.  He 
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was  for  some  time  &  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  was  a  follower  of  Guizot, 

JOUGS,  JUGGS,  or  JOGGS,  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  form  of  pillory  which  was  used  also 
iu  Holhuid,  and  probably  in  other  countries.  The 
jongs  were  nothing  more  thau  an  iron  ring  or  collar, 
fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three  link*  to  a  jijlar 
or  wall  in  some  politic  place,  such  as  a  market  on  no, 
a  market  tron  or  weighing  ]M>st,  a  prison  doer,  a 
church  door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  churchyard  trw, 
a  tree  beneath  whose  branches  courts  were  held, 
and  the  like.  The  ring  or  collar  ojioncd  by  a  hin.-e 
or  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  the  ratal  it's  neck,  irfaei  it 
was  secured  by  a  loop  or  staple,  and  a  padlock. 
The  jougs  were  employed  as  a  punishment  a*  »v!l 
for  ecclesiastic*]  as  for  civil  offences.  They  may 
lie  traced  as  far  back  as  the  16th  c,  and  although 
they  have  not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  they  may  still  be  found  hanging  at  a  few 
country  churches.     The  accompanying  wood-cut 


represents  the  jongs  at  the  churchyard  gate  of  tbs 
picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Duddingston,  within 
about  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  The  jougs  obvimwly 
take  their  name  from  a  widely-spread  root,  which 
ap|M>ars  in  the  Sauscr.  t/uj,  the  Gr.  rv  foii,  the  Lat. 
jtigum,  the  Ital.  ;/««/",  the  Fr.  jouq,  the  G  r.  j(«k 
the  Ang.-Sax.  iorc,  and  the  Eng.  yoke..  The  B  ranks 
(q.  v.)  were  occasionally  hung  on  the  same  pillar 
with  the  jougs. 

JOULE,  James  P.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  experimental  philosophers,  was  bom  in  ISIS, 
at  Salford,  near  Manchester.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  for  instructor  in  scienc* 
the  celebrated  Dal  ton  ;  and  he  early  shewed,  by 
constructing  for  himself  electrical  machines  -ind 
other  philosophical  instruments,  the  bent  of  hi* 
genius.  His  earliest  notable  exin  riinents  were  made 
with  reference  to  electro-magnetic  engines :  frmn 
which  he  passed  to  quantitative  determinations 
regarding  heat,  and  the  transformation  of  var.ous 
forms  of  energy  (see  Force).  He  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  experimental  founder  d 
the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of  emrgy— 
the  grandest  generalisation  ever  mad"  iu  p\v>icai 
science.  A  sketch  of  this  principle  is  n'm  ir  the 
article  Force  above  referred  to. 
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JOUNPU'R,  a  town  in  the  North- west  Provinces 
of  India,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Gumti, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  so  strong 
as  to  >k;  periodically  submerged  without  injury. 
Lit  'iS3  44'  N.,  long.  82*  44'  E7  This  structure  is 
commanded  by  a  fort  still  older  than  itself,  a  work 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  popu- 
lation is  16,000.  J.  is  the  cajiit.il  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  with  an  area  of  1352  square  miles, 
and  alxmt  800,000  inhabitants.  Sugar  is  largely 
producer  L. 

JOURDAN,  Jean  Baptistk,  Comtb,  a  French 
marshal,  born  29th  April  1702,  at  Limoges,  where 
hi*  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  early  entered  the 
army,  embraced  with  great  zeal  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  division.  In  September  1703,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  on  Kith 
October  gained  an  im]x>rtant  victory  at  Wattignies. 
In  1704  and  1705,  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Meuse  and  Satnbre,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  In  1706,  he  pushed  his 
way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  and  this  discomfiture  led  to 
his  resignation  of  his  cnmmnmL  In  1709,  the 
Directory  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Danul»e ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  Charles  at  Stockach.  Although  he 
op|>oaed  the  rvup-d'ttnt  of  18th  Brumaire,  the  First 
Consul  employed  him,  in  1800,  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion and  administration  of  Piedmont ;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was  made 
a  marshal,  and  a  meml>er  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  accompanied  King  Joseph  to  Naples,  and  after- 
wards to  Spain,  and  in  his  service  he  was  actively 
employed  as  a  general.  He  offered  his  sen-ices  to 
Na|M»leon  after  his  return  from  Elba.  Louis  XVIII. 
made  him  a  count  in  1815.  In  1810,  he  was  made 
a  jiecr  of  France  ;  but  his  rcpiblican  principles  led 
him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  revolution  of  1830. 
He  lived  and  died  poor.  His  death  took  place  on 
23*1  Nove'mW  1833. 

JOCSTS,  exercises  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
performed  in  the  middle  ages  by  knights  and  nobles. 
In  the  joust,  the  combatants  engaged  one  another 
singly,  each  against  his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a 
troop,  as  in  the  Tournament  (q.  v.).  The  numlwr 
of  courses  to  be  run  and  strokes  to  be  given  was 

fenerally  three,  but  sometimes  a  larger  number, 
'he  weapon  most  in  use  in  the  joust  was  the  lance, 
but  sometimes  the  battle-axe  and  sword  were 
employed.  To  direct  the  lance  anywhere  but  at 
the  Itody  of  the  antagonist,  was  reckoned  foul  play. 
In  the  joust  of  iteace,  or  jouh-  dr.  plauance,  afoot- 
encounter  preceded  the  mounted  combat.  In  the 
15th  c,  the  usages  of  joustiug  had  come  to  differ 
in  different  countries  to  such  an  extent,  that  an 
elaborate  treatise  was  written  in  explanation  of 
the  various  modes,  distinguishing  the  characteristic 
differences. 
JOWLOPPED.  See  J klloppejx 
JUAN,  Don.  See  Don  Juan. 
JUAN  FERNA'NDEZ,  called  also  Mas-a- 
ttkkra.  a  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
100  miles  off  Valparaiso,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  18  miles  long,  6  miles  broad, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  high  rocky 
peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  Yungu,  is  about  4000 
feet  above  sea-level.  There  arc  also  numerous  and 
fertile  valleys,  which  yield  oats,  turnips,  apples, 
strawberries,  melons,  peaches,  tigs,  grapes,  sandal- 
wood,  and  other  varieties  of  timber.  Numbers  of 
wild  goats  wander  on  the  cliffs.  A  few  settlers 
from  the  United  States  and  Tahiti  hold  the  island 
under  lease  from  the  Chilian  government.  Here 


Alexander  Selkirk,  a  bucaneer,  from  the  fishing* 
town  of  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  resided  in 
solitude  for  four  years  (1704 — 1708).  His  story 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  ol 
the  RoltuuoH  Vruwe  of  Defoe,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

JUB^E'A,  a  genus  of  palms  of  the  same  tribe 
with  the  cocoa-nut.  J.  sprctabilu  is  a  palm  of  30 
or  40  feet  high,  with  a  wide-spreading  crown  ot 
pinnate  leaves  -,  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  is  called 
CoffuUo.  The  Chilians  cut  off  the  crown,  and  collect 
the  sap,  which  flows  freely  for  several  months,  a 
fresh  Blice  of  the  top  of  the  stem  l>eing  cut  off  every 
morning.  A  good  tree  will  yield  ninety  gallons  of 
sap,  which  Wing  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  of  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  receives  the  name  of  mWl  de 
paltna  (palm-honey),  and  is  an  important  article  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  The  Jufoem, 
is,  in  fact,  the  Jaggery  (q-v.)  palm  of  Chili. 

JUBILEE,  niK  Year  or  (Heb.  YoM),  a  peculiar 
institution  among  the  Hebrews  (Leviticus  xxv.),  by 
which,  every  fiftieth  (not  forty-niuth)  year,  the  laud 
that  in  the  interval  had  passed  out  of  the  ^ses- 
sion of  those  to  whom  it  originally  Itelonged  was 
restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had  been  reduced  to 
jioverty,  and  obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  ser- 
vants, were  released  from  their  bondage  ;  no  less 
were  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  12.  3)  all  debts  remitted.  The 
jubilee  forms,  as  it  were,  an  exalted  Sabbatical  Year 
(q.  v.),  and  the  land  was  completely  to  l>c  left  to 
itself  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  design  of 
this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It  was  tc 
prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of  landowners, 
and  the  total  imjiovcrishment  of  some  families ;  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  the  |iopidation.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest-time,  like  the  Babltatical  year, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month— the  day  of 
atonement— by  the  yoM  (a  kind  of  horn),  hence 
also  its  name.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Babylonian  exUe 
that  the  jubilee  had  ever  been  observed :  after  the 
return,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  rigorously 
kept,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  for  some  time  at  least ; 
but,  from  its  general  impracticability,  it  must  soon 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  When  the  sabbatical  year 
was  de  fail  repealed  by  Hillel's  PrvMvl  (a  legal 
document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim  his  debt 
during  this  period),  mention  is  no  longer  made  of 
the  yobeL  The  speculations  of  modern  critics  on 
the  jioasihility  of  the  yobel,  aud  on  the  date  of  its 
inauguration,  cannot  prevail  against  the  undeni- 
able fact  th*t  it  has  lieen  kept,  and  also  that 
it  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  primitive 
theocratic  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions — 
according  to  which  all  the  land  wm  held  as  a  kind 
of  loan  from  Jehovah,  who  alone  bad  an  absolute 
right  over  it — than  with  those  of  any  later  ]>eriod, 
to  which  it  otherwise  wotdd  have  to  lie  referred. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAR,  an  institution 
of  the  Roman  Cathobc  Church,  the  name  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Jewish  jubilee.  The 
Catholic  jubilee  is  of  two  kiuds— 4  ordinary '  and 
*  extraordinary.'  The  ordinary  jubilee  ie  that  which 
is  celebrated  at  stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which 
has  varied  at  different  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300, 
a  bull  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim- 
visitors  of  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition  of 
their  peniteutly  confessing  their  sins,  and  visiting 
the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  fifteen  times  3 
strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  residents  of  the  city. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  marvellous  enthu- 
siasm. Innumerable  troops  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  the  church  flocked  to  Roma  Giovanni 
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Vfllani,  »  contempt. rary  chronicler,  states  that  the 
constant  nunilier  of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning 
those  who  were  on  the  road,  going  or  returning, 
during  the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000. 
Aa  instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  h»dd  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.,  in 
obedience  to  an  earnest  request  from  the  people 
of  Rome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years.  His 
jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350,  and  was  even 
more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Boniface  ; 
the  average  number  of  pilgrims,  until  the  heats  of 
Summer  suspended  their  frequency,  being,  according 
to  Matthew  Villani,  no  fewer  than  1,000.000  !  The 
term  of  interval  was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban 
VI.,  anil  again  by  Paul  II.,  who,  in  1470,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  each  twenty-fifth  year  should  be 
held  as  jubilee — an  arrangement  which  has  continued 
ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul 
II.  extended  stillmore,  in  another  way,  the  spiritual 
advantages  of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  granting  the  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in  their 
own  country  designated  for  the  purjiosc,  and  should, 
if  their  meanB  permitted,  contribute  a  sum  towards 
the  excuses  of  the  Holy  Wars.  The  stilwtitution 
by  Leo  X.  of  the  fund  for  building  St  Peter's  Church 
for  that  of  the  Holy  War,  and  the  abusive  and 
scandalous  proceedings  of  many  of  those  appointed  to 
preach  the  Indulgence  (q.  v.),  were  among  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Reformation.  In  later  jubilee 
years,  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  frequency,  the  indulgence  being,  for  the 
most  jwirt,  obtained  by  the  "performance  ot  the  pre- 
scriljcd  works  at  home  ;  but  the  ol>servance  itself 
has  lieen  punctually  maintained  at  each  recurring 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1800, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  it  was  not  held. 

The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  onlered  by  the  pope 
out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his  accession,  or 
on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in  some 
critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  ;  one 
of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cases  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated 
prayers  for  the  particiUar  necessity  in  which  the 
jubdee  originated. 

JUD^A.    See  Palestine. 

JU'DAH  (Hch.  Yehuda,  'the  Bepraised  One') 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Ix»ah,  and  founder 
of  the  greatest  and  most  numerous  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  In  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  it  had 
the  post  of  honour — the  van— assigned  to  it ;  and 
tradition  narrates  that  its  standard  was  a  lion's 
whelp,  with  the  words  :  '  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered  ! '  After  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  its  territories  stretched  from  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  cast  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
(though  the  Philistines  long  held  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judah), 
and  from  Jerusalem  (excluding  that  city)  on  the 
north  to  the  land  of  the  Araalckitcs  on  the  south. 
The  capital  of  the  tribe  was  Hebron. 

JUDAI'ZERS.   See  Ebiomtes. 

JUDAS'S  TREE  (Pww),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Lrguminoxr,  sub-order  Camlpinieee. 
The  common  J.  T.  (V.  Siivpiajttrum)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  wanner  tcmj»erate 
parts  of  Asia.  It  has  almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  appear 
before  tho  leaves.  There  is  a  legend  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  The 
American  J.  T.  (C.  Canadnm*)  is  very  similar,  but 
has  acuminata  leaves.  The  flower-buds  of  both 
species  are  frequently  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  wood 
m 


I  of  lwth  species  is  very  beautiful,  veined  with  black, 
and  takes  an  excellent  polish. 

JUDE,  Epiktlk  of,  one  of  the  smallest  atidleart 
important  liooks  in  the  canon  of  the  New  IVats- 
ment,  was  placed  among  the  AntlUyomma  (Doubtful 
Writings)  by  the  primitive  church,  while  some 
even  considered  it  spurious.  It  was  not  made  use  of 
by  the  Asiatic  churches  until  the  4th  c,  and  d.iea  Dot 
apjwar  to  have  been  known  in  the  West  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  2d.  Even  those  who  quote 
it  do  so  with  hesitation,  such  as  Clemens  Akxan- 
drinus,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  At  the  Reformation, 
similar  suspicions  revived,  and  were  entertain  A 
first  by  Luther  and  ( 'alvin,  and  afterwards  by  tbe 
Magdeburg  Centuriators  and  Grotiua.  In  modem 
times,  the  tide  of  critical  opinion  has  run  strongly 
against  its  canonicity. 

JUDGE  is  the  generic  descriptive  name  given  to 
those  who  arc  invested  with  the  power  of  judging 
and  deciding  causes  in  the  highest  courts  of  common 
law.  In  Great  Britain— though  it  is  otherwise  m 
America— it  is  not  usual  to  designate  the  highest 
class  of  judges  by  the  epithet  of  judge,  and  Bntuh 
lawyers  never  do  so.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  Judge 
Blockstonc,  Judge  Pollock,  Judge  Eldon.  the  po>jw 
description  is— Mr  Justice  Iilaekstone,  Chief  Baron 


Pollock.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  4c,  according  to 
the  particular  court  iu  which  they  presided  In 
Scotland,  the  usual  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  jnd^e  i» 
Lord  ;  and  the  judges  there,  on  their  apprHutment, 
often  assume  new  titles  in  addition  to  the  prefix 
'  I/ord.'  In  England,  the  judges  of  the  sii|*-rwr 
courts  are  only  called  lords  while  they  sit  in  court, 
and  are  so  addressed  by  counsel,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  practice  has  long  been  for  the  crown  t<>  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  all  the  judges  of  the 
sii|>erior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  but 
not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  Ail  the  superior  judgvs 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  since  1*2  sad  13 
WilL  III.  c  2,  have  held  their  offices  during  £«4 
behaviour;  since  1  Get).  III.  c.  23,  they  have  a!» 
continued  to  hold  their  appointments  notwithstand- 
ing the  demise  of  the  crown.  They  can  only  be 
removed  from  their  office  on  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  They  are  all,  except  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Judges  have  no  privileges 
over  other  persons  in  respect  of  their  obeying  the 
law,  except  that  the  common-law  judges  in  England 
have  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their 
owu  court,  though  not  of  judging  in  their  own 
cases. 

The  term  judge  has  also  been  appropriated  as  th* 
proper  descriptive  title  of  the  judges  of  the  county 
courts  established  in  England  in  1846.  —  Jud-jt 
Ordinary,  in  English  law,  is  the  descriptive  title  of 
one  judge  only — viz.,  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  and 
Probate  Court  In  ScotlamL  tho  phrase  is  oftea 
applied  to  all  judges,  superior  and  inferior,  when- 
ever they  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  juris- 
diction, in  contradistinction  to  commissioners,  who 
have  an  occasional  and  temporary  judicial  authority 
delegated  to  them. 

JUDGE- ADVOCATE-GENERAL,  thesnprenw 
judge,  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War, 
of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial.  This  orficw  it 
also  the  adviser,  in  legal  matters,  of  the  Comman-Ur- 
in-Chief  and  Secretary  of  .State  for  War.  Before 
confirmation,  the  sentences  of  all  conrts-tnartia!, 
with  the  evidence  adduced,  are  submitted  to  biro  ; 
and  it  is  for  him  to  represent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  any  illegality  of  procedure,  or  othtr  cir- 
cumstance rendering  it  undesirable  that  the  <^n<*o 
should  be  advised  to  confirm  the  court's  decision. 
The  judge-advocate-general  receives  a  salary  of 
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£2000,  and  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  ministry — changing,  of  course,  with  the 
latter.  As  it  is  essential  that  the  judge-advocate- 
general  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  military  law,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  he  is  provided  with  an  assistant 
or  deputy,  whose  office  is  permanent,  and  who  is 
■elected  from  among  barristers  of  eminence. 

The  De/iuty-Judy- Advocate  is  an  officer  holding 
a  temjiorary  commission  as  public  prosecutor  in 
every  court-martial.  He  must  be  an  officer  of  intel- 
ligence, as  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  to  warn  the  members  of 
the  court  of  any  illegality  in  their  proceedings,  and 
generally  to  fuliil,  in  the  limited  area  of  the  court, 
the  functions  which  belong  to  the  judge- advocate- 
general  in  regard  to  the  whole  army. 

JUDGES,  Book  of  (Heh.  Shnftlm),  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  heroes  who,  at  different  periods  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  l>efore  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government  under  a  monarchy, 
from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  arose  to  deliver  their 
countrymen  from  the  oppressions  of  neighbouring 
nations,  but  only  three  of  whom,  Delwrah,  Eli,  and 
Samuel,  were  Judye*  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
contents  of  the  book  have  given  rise  to  much 
criticism.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  history, 
properly  speaking.  The  events  recorded  in  it  do 
not  follow  each  other  chronologically,  nor  is  there 
any  other  order  to  be  perceived  in  their  arrange- 
ment It  is  rather  a  collection  of  detached  historical 
traditions  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  republic 
— probably  redacted  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  David — from  ancient  poems  and  jmpular 
sagas.  It  exhibits  (whether  with  a  royalistic 
tendency,  as  has  been  Bupjxjsed  by  some,  or  in 
order  to  point  the  in  oral  that  however  deeply  sunk 
a  jH-ople  -emphatically  the  people — might  be  in 
slavery  or  idolatry,  or  both,  God  would  always  send 
then i  a  deliverer  from  either  at  the  right  time)  the 
lawks*  and  ungodly  state  of  Israel  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  j>eriod,  and  the  evil  consequences 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
around  them  brought  upon  them.  The  book  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  portions  -  the  first,  up  to  chapter 
XvL,  containing  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  single 
'judges;'  the  second,  from  chapter  xvii.,  the  two 
accounts  of  the  idol  of  Micah,  and  of  the  crime  of 
Benjamin.  The  space  of  time  over  which  the  lxx>k 
extends  has  of  old  been  hotly  contested :  that  it 
comprises  no  less  than  300  years  (cf.  xi.  26)  is,  how- 
ever, almost  the  only  point  on  which  we  can  feel 
certain,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  book  did  not  follow  upon 
one  another,  but  fell  in  the  same  period :  a  circum- 
stance which  chronologers  generally  have  failed  t<> 
take  into  account.  The  book  itself  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by 
its  simplicity  and  originality.  That  most  of  the 
heretic  adventures  related  contain — sometimes,  per- 
haps, under  a  highly  poetical  guise — true  historical 
facts,  has  been  doubted  by  but  a  very  small  numl>er 
of  critics.  Ancient  traditions  make  Samuel  the 
author,  or  rather  redactor  of  the  Wk,  and  there  is 
certainly  little  to  be  said  against,  and  much  for,  this 
supposition.  Compare  Ewald,  Wette,  RosenmUller, 
Studer,  Keil,  Ac.   See  Jews. 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS  means  the  place  where 
a  single  common-law  judge  sits  near  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  hear  attorneys 
make  applications  of  an  unimportant  nature  arising 
out  of  actions  pending  in  court.  If  the  judge  refuse, 
or  decide  wrongly,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  which  he  is  a  judge.   In  general,  a  judge  site  at 


chambers  all  the  year  round  to  dispose  of  these 
applications,  which  are  chiefly  matters  of  form,  bu* 
of  urgency. 

JUDGMENT  is, in  English  Law,  the  term  usu  »lly 
applied  to  the  final  determination  of  a  common- 
law  court  in  an  action,  and  when  the  litigation 
is  at  an  end.  In  the  courts  of  equity,  the  more 
usual  corresponding  term  is  a  decree  or  order,  and 
in  criminal  and  Admiralty  court*,  a  seuteuce.  All 
judgments  of  the  superior  courts  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  capable  of  being  appealed  against  (see  A  P?  kal). 
When  a  judgment  is  not  appealed  against  within  a 
certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose,  then  it  is  final, 
and  binding  on  the  parties.  If  the  judgment  is 
registered,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
judgment  debtor  from  selling  or  alienating  his  lands, 
but  in  general  has  no  such  effect  on  his  goods  and 
chattels  or  ]K>rsonal  estate,  except  mouey  invested 
in  government  stock.  lu  order  to  make  a  judgment 
effectual  in  an  actiou  of  debt,  if  the  debtor  refuses 
to  pay,  a  further  process  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor,  called  Execution  (q.  v.).  In  Scotland, 
judgment  is  usually  called  a  Decree  (q.  v.),  and 
judgment  by  defatdt  is  called  a  decree  in  absence. 

JUDGMENT.  This  familiar  word  of  every  day 
discourse  has  a  technical  meaning  in  Ixigie,  to  which 
corresj>oud8  its  acceptation  as  the  name  of  a  faculty 
of  the  mind.  A  'judgment,'  in  logic,  is  an  n forma- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  as  'snow  is  white.'  'man 
is  mortaL'  The  contrast  to  it  is  a  mere  notion,  as 
white,  mountain,  mortality.  In  a  judgment,  two 
notions  must  always  enter,  but  this  is  not  the 
whole;  there  must  bo  some  declaration  coupling 
the  two  together,  a  function  jwrformed  in  all 
cases  by  a  verb.  A  complete  meaning,  as  expressed 
in  a  grammatical  sentence,  is  a  judgment.  Other 
designations  for  the  same  thing  are— proposition, 
assertion,  predication. 

The  intellectual  faculty  called  Judgment  has 
reference  to  the  logical  force  of  the  word,  and  mean- 
the  power  of  forming  judgments,  and  by  implication, 
the  further  power  of  determining  them  to  lie  true  or 
false.  This  last  function  is  perhaps  wliat  is  most 
prominently  implied  in  the  faculty,  as  commonly 
understood. 

The  intellectual  power  of  judging,  when  prolied 
to  its  deepest  foundations  in  the  mind,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  two  things — the  discrimination  of 
difference,  or  the  jicrception  of  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  difference  (see  Intellect).  A  judge  in  a 
court  of  law  finds  that  a  case  conies  under,  or  does 
not  come  under,  a  certain  statute;  which  finding 
constitutes  his  decision.  A  scientific  man  decides  a 
theory  to  be  true  by  a  certain  extent  of  coincidence 
with  ol>served  fact.  An  artist  approves  or  disap- 
proves a  work  of  art  by  its  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
with  his  standard,  or  those  previous  productions 
that  have  settled  his  conception  of  excellence  in  thai 
species. 

JUDGMENT  (in  Theology).  The  doctrine  of  a 
judgment  after  death  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  lielief  in  man's  immortality,  and  is  main- 
tained as  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  on  the  ground 
of  that  responsibility  of  which  conscience  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  testifies,  and  of  the  evident 
absence  of  a  due  pro|K>rtion  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  human  actions  in  this  life.  This  doctrine, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion, 
contains  many  things  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
apart  from  revelation.  Thus,  we  are  told  of  a  day 
or  time  of  judijmettt,  when,  in  great  solemnity,  and 
in  presence  of  an  assembled  universe,  the  judgment 
shall  lje  pronounced ;  also,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  appear  in  glory  as  judge.  As  »  doctrine 
of  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  is 
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also  brought  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Resurrect  ion  (q.  v.)  of  the  dead 

JUDI  CIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY- 
COUNCIL,  those  memliere  of  the  privy-council 
who  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  in  the  bearing  of 
apjwals,  &c   See  Privy-Council. 

JUDICIAL  DECLARATION,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  a  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  and  who  has  been  specially  ordered 
by  the  court  to  be  examined  on  a  particular  [>oint. 
I*.  is  not  a  statement  made  on  oath.  In  England, 
ths  phrase  is  seldom  used,  though  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  what  are  called  admissions  of  the 
parties. 

JUDICIAL  FACTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  on  special 
application,  as  a  guardian  to  protect  the  interests 
of  minors,  absent  j<artics,  and  lunatics.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  the  corresjiondiiig  officers  are.  called 
receivers  or  trustees,  according  to  circumstances. 

JUDICIAL  RATIFICATION,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  the  declaration  made  by  a  married  woman 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  the  effect  that  a  disposition  or  deed  of 
alienation  of  her  heritable  property  has  been  made 
without  coercion  or  fear  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
and  voluntarily  on  her  j>art.  A  notary  anil  two 
witnesses  must  also  l«  present,  and  "the  former 
indorses  on  the  deed  a  memorandum  of  the  ratifi- 
cation. The  object  is  to  remove  objections  which 
might  otherwise  bo  made  to  the  validity  of  the  deed. 
In  England,  a  corresiKuiding  process  is  called  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  need  by  a  married  woman, 

JUDICIAL  REMIT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  refer- 
ence by  a  court  or  judge  of  a  cause,  or  part  of  a 
cause,  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  or  nominee,  such 
as  an  engineer  or  accountant  The  matter  referred 
is  generally  some  technical  matter  in  which  the 
referee  is  specially  skilled.  In  England,  the  corres- 
ponding phrase  is  a  reference  to  an  arbitrator  or 
expert  to  report 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION,  in  English  Law,  is 
the  separation  of  two  married  ]versons  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Divorce.  Married  persons  may,  if 
they  please,  mutually  agree  to  live  separate,  and 
they  may  enter  into  a  deed  of  separation  for  that 
purpose,  which  to  some  extent  is  recognised  as 
valid  by  courts  of  equity.  This  is  called  voluntary 
separation.  But,  iu  the  eye  of  the  law,  two  married 
persons  living  apart  are  still  married,  and  retain 
the  status  of  married  persons,  and  must  sue  and  l>e 
sued  iu  all  resjiects  the  same  as  if  they  were  still 
cohabiting.  And  a  deed  of  separation  is  always 
revocable  by  the  parties,  though  to  some  extent 
binding  on  each,  if  the  other  do  not  consent  to  ; 
renew  the  cohabitation.  But  when  the  parties  ' 
have  not  mutually  consented  to  separate,  one  of 
them  can  compel  a  judicial  separation  for  certain 
gioui  ds  of  miscouduct  Thus,  either  party  may 
apply  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or 
desertion  without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards.  | 
The  kind  of  cruelty  which  has  beeu  held  a  ground 
of  judicial  se|taration  is  difficult  of  definition. 

The  cousoquences  of  a  judicial  separation  are  as 
follow.  The  parties,  not  being  divorced,  cannot 
marry  agaiu  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  the  duty  of 
cohabiting.  Part  of  the  decree  may  consist  of  an 
award  of  a  certain  income  to  the  wife  after  separ- 
ation, and  the  court  may  make  orders  as  to  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  children.  But  irre- 
spective of  this,  the  wife  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  regards  her  future  property,  iu  the 
same  position  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  On  the 
otbiir  hand,  the  husband  is  no  longer  responsible  for , 


maintaining  his  wife,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have 
been  ordered  to  pay  her  alimony,  and  he  is  not 
liable  for  her  future  debts.  These  last  eonse^iieocee 
have  been  declared  in  England  since  18o7.  vlwn 
the  law  was  materially  improved  on  the  subject, 
and  a  new  Divorce  Court  established. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  has  also  been  nventlv 
changed,  and  now  nearly  coincides  with  the  L'ti-ldj 
law  iu  many  respects,  this  improvement  Wmg 
made  by  the  Conjugal  Rights'  Act.  24  and  2a  Vict 
c.  86.  By  that  act,  whenever  a  decree  of  separa- 
tion a  wenw  ft  t/ioro  is  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  all  property  which  she  may  acquire, 
or  which  may  devolve  uj»on  her,  is  held  entirely 
separata  from  and  independent  of  her  husband ;  the 
can  liequeath  it  by  wdl  as  if  he  was  dead.  .She  can 
also  enter  into  contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued  iu  her 
own  name,  and  the  hi  island  is  no  longer  liable  tV>r 
necessaries  or  her  debts,  except  so  far  as  he  i>  l*>iind 
by  the  decree  of  serration  to  pay  to  her  aliment 
As  regards  the  grounds  of  judicial  separation  in 
Scotland,  they  are  nearly  the  same,  U'liig  described 
by  Mr  Bell  in  his  Pr'inci{>les  thus :  whenever  life  is 
endangered,  or  there  is  fair  and  reasonable  ground  of 
apprehension  of  personal  violence,  or  there  is  con* 
tiuued  annoyance,  wearing  out  and  exhausting  the 
itarty,  or  there  are  adulterous  practices.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
more  ample  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Sea 
Makriaoe. 

JU'DITH,  the  heroine  of  an  apocryphid  and 
fictitious  book  (probablv  of  the  2d  c.  B.C.  ;  Movers, 
Ewald,  Ac.)  called  by  her  name,  is  represented  as 
a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Bethulia,  who  perils  her  life 
and  chastity  in  the  tent  of  Holnfernes,  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  order  to  save  her  native  town, 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Assyrian  commander. 
This  she  achieves,  and  escajies  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes  to  Bethulia.  Her  townsmen  are  inspired 
with  a  sudden  enthusiasm,  rush  out  upon  the 
enemy,  and  completely  defeat  them.  The  tale  is 
not  mentioned  by  JosephuB  ;  and  has,  from  an  early 
Jieriod,  l>een  held  to  lie  an  allegory  ;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  is  a  legend  fount  led  on  some 
real  fact.  It  has  frequently  furnished  poets  and 
painters  with  subjects. 

J  UGOERN  AUT.   See  JAGGERN A  IT. 

JUGGLERS  (Fr.joMf/kwn*),  a  term  now  almost 
synonymous  with  conjuror,  ami  applied  to  persona 
who  perform  tricks  of  legerdemain,  originally  desig- 
nated the  professional  musicians  who  attended  the 
troubadours  and  trouvereB  of  Proveuoe  and  the 
north  of  France,  either  singing  their  poems  or,  if 
they  sung  them  themselves,  accompanying  them 
with  au  instrument  which  wat  reckoned  iieneata 
the  dignity  of  the  poet  himself.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  medieval  Latin  joculatur ;  in  Proveucal, 
jotjlar,  joylatlor;  in  old  French,  itmglirt  or  jotvjlh*; 
in  modern  French,  jotijl'vr.  These  musicians  mm 
began  to  be  also  kept  in  the  service  of  kings  and 
princes,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  mmt*LH* 
or  mimtrel*  (I/at  minister,  a  servant).  The  i>rofc*- 
sion  was  at  this  time  au  honourable  one,  and  ijxd 
endowments  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
minstrels ;  and  when  the  art  of  the  minstrel  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  entertainment  id 
courts,  those  of  this  profession  formed  a  separate 
guild  in  some  towns,  as  in  Paris.  But  it  gradually 
lost  respectability.  Rope-dancers,  and  all  woo 
sought  to  gratify  the  tHipulace  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  teat*  of  agility,  were  designated  by  the  mb» 
jongleur,  until  it  became  restricted  to*  its  p«r*«t 
acceptation.— The  ancient  Romans  had  then  e^o- 
jurors  or  wonder-workers  (ftrar»tiffiftton's\,  thfif 
throwers  of  knives  (ventUutores),  and  then-  •  -ayeci 
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with  balls  and  rings  [pilarii).     But  the  greatest ! 
nrohVients  in  everything  of  this  kind  are  and  hare 
lor  many  ages  beeu  the  Hindus  and  Chinese 

JUOLAN8  am>  JUGLANDACE/E.  See 

Walnut. 

JUOU'RTHA,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Mastan- 
ak-d,  who  w;is  a  natural  sun  of  MasinUsa,  was  care- 
fully educated  along  with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
the  sous  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  who  succeeded  \ 
Maw  in  una  on  the  throne.  After  Micips.Vrt  death,  J.  I 
soon  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  murdered  (118  B.C), 
an<l  Adherbal  tied  to  Rome.  J.  succeeded  in  bribing 
great  put  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  freeing  him  from  the  charge 
of  the  minder  of  Hiempsal,  ami  assigning  him  a 
larger  share  of  the  kingdom  than  was  given  to 
Adherbal  (1 17  B.C.).  But  J.  soon  invaded  Adherlial's 
dominions  ;  and  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the 
Romans  to  tlie  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Cirta  (112  B.  c),  and  "caused  him  and  the  Komans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  Hereupon,  war  was  declared 
against  J.  by  the  Koman  people  ;  but,  by  bribiug 
the  generals,  J.  contrived  for  years  to  hafllc  the 
Koman  power.  At  last  the  consul,  Q.  C;ecilius 
Metellua,  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes,  defeated 
him  in  l(>i>  and  K»8  B.  c.  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rlee  to  the  Mauritaniau  king,  Boechus. 
Marius,  who  succeeded  Mctellus  in  the  command, 
carried  on  the  war  against  J.  and  Boechus.  till  at 
last  Boechus  delivered  up  J.  t<>  the  Komans.  who  | 
exhibited  hiiu  at  Home  in  the  triumph  of  Marius 
(ll>4  b.  r. ),  and  then  threw  him  into  prison  to  die  of 
hunger.  J.  has  obtained  greater  prominence  in 
history  than  he  deserves,  on  account  of  Salltist's 
having  written  the  history  of  the  Koman  campaigns 
against  him. 

jr'JCJiK  (Ziztij.huA),  a  genus  of  spiny  and  deci- 
duous shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Jthmnnnccfi.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous.  The 
Common  J.  (Z.  vulifari*)  of  the  south  of  Euro]*, 
Syria  &o.,  is  a  low  tree,  which  produces  a  fruit 
resembling  an  olive  in  shajH;  and  size,  red,  or  some- 
time* yellow  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is  dried  as  a 
8weitme.it,  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
&!n''i]>  of  Jujul>c*  is  used  in  coughs,  fevers,  &e.  ;  but 
the  J.  j*uite,  or  P&te  <U  J.,  of  the  shops  of  Britain  is 
made  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar,  without  any  of  the 
dried  j"!ly  of  this  fruit. — The  J.  of  ludia  {Z.  Jnjulxi) 
is  a  similar  small  tree,  with  round  or  oblong  fruit, 
sometime*  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  •  A  Chinese 
S|»ccics  of  J.  (Z.  nitklti],  has  a  very  pleasant  yellow 
fruit  about  an  inch  long ;  and  other  sjiecies  not 
much  inferior  are  found  in  Africa,  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries. — The  Lotus  (Z.  l.otu*),  a 
shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Persia,  the 
north  of  Africa,  &c,  produces  in  great  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large  stone, 
but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which  the 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into  cakes 
resembling  gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  is  some- 
times made  from  it — Z.  Spina  Christi,  another  native 
of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches  of 
which  our  Saviour's  crowu  of  thorns  was  made,  and 
is  therefore  called  Christ's  Thorn  and  Jkws" 
Thokn,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  also 
given  to  Paliuru*  amffatua.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
■Lzfl  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly  acidulous. 

JU'LIAN,  surnaraed  the  Apo*tttte.  on  account  of 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity.  Koman  emperor  3G1 
-  36.1  a.  v.,  was  born  at  Constantinople  17th  Novcni 
ber  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Coustantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  His  iirojier  name 
wu  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus.   He  and  his  brother 


!  Gallus,  who  were  too  young  to  be  dangerous,  were 
spared  when  Coustantius  II.,  son  of  Constantine, 
massacred  the  rest  of  the  itii]>erial  family.  They 
were,  however,  removed  to  a  castle  in  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  a  system  of  rigorous 
espionage,  J.'s  life  was  very  miserable,  anil  tfr 
monkish  education  which  he  received  produced  nt 
other  result  than  a  strong  detestation  of  the  religion 
professed  by  his  tormentors.  He  was  fond  of  lit*ra- 
■  turc  and  speculation,  ami  he  instinctively  turned 
away  from  the  rude  asceticism,  gloomy  piety,  and 
barbarous  janglings  of  ilomoiruninns  and  llomtxon- 
k'uih*,  to  the  cheerfulness,  refinement,  and  pure  intel- 
lectual meditativctiess  of  the  old  Greek  philosmiphera. 
.Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (secretly) 
pagans,  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  state  religion 
brought  about  by  Constantine  had  necessitated  a 
great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  csjtecially  among  scholars 
and  government  officials.  At  the  age  of  20,  J.  was 
at  heart  a  dtslndicver  in  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Callus,  he  was 
removed  by  Coustantius  to  Milan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  of  Creek 
learning,  where  lie  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  enjoyed  that  cultivated  society  which 
lie  so  highly  relished.  The  emperor— though  still 
jealous  and  suspicious — now  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  (,'iesar,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Germans.  J.  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Strasburg  (357  A.  D.).  and  com- 
pelled the  Franks  to  make  |>eace.  His  internal 
administration  in  Gaul  was  mild  and  judicious. 
His  popularity,  in  consequence,  became  very  great, 
and  when  Coustantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  J.'s  soldiers  rose  in  insurrection,  and 
proclaimed  their  favourite  emperor,  who  most 
reluctantly  acceded  to  their  demands.  The  death  of 
Coustantius  at  Mopsucrenc,  in  Cilicia,  3d  Novemtier, 
.'Mil  A.D.,  removed  the  only  olwtacle  out  of  his  way; 
and  on  the  11th  of  Deeeml>er  he  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  into  Constantinople,  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  surprised  both  Chris- 
tians and  pagans  by  his  edict  of  toleration.  Yet  he 
was  not  alieolutely  impartial,  for  he  chose  most  of 
his  officers  from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old 
religion,  ami  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  In  362 
A.D.,  he  made  great  preparations  at  Antioch,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Ctesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat.  He  was  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  rciieatedly  repulsed,  but  in  one 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  26th  June  363.— J.  was  both  a 
great  monarch  and  a  great  man.  His  rule,  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  of  the  so-called  Christian 
emjterors,  was  just,  liberal,  and  humane  ;  and  though 
only  32  years  of  age  when  he  perished,  he  had  com- 
|>osed  a  great  iiudiIht  of  orations,  letters,  satires, 
and  even  (stems  (collected  and  published  by  Span- 
heim  in  16%).  Among  his  lost  works  are  his 
Refutation  of  the  Chrirtian  Relit/ion,  and  Memoirs  of 
his  Cennan  Campaigns,  and  his  Diary.  The  cause 
of  J.'s  opjtnsition  to  Christianity  has  been  already 
indicated.  We  may  say  further,  in  elucidation  of 
this  important  point,  that  J.  appears  to  have  l>eea 
more  attached  to  philosophy  than  religion,  and  that 
he  more  readily  apprehended  as  truth  what  com- 
mended itself  to  the  intellect,  than  what  spoke  to 
the  heart. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.   See  Calendar. 

JULIAN  CROSS,  or  CROSS  OF  ST  JULIAN, 
a  cross  crosslet  placed  sal  tire- ways. 
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*  CJjU  N  EPOCH.   See  Chronology. 

JULIAN  YEAR.   See  Year. 

JTTLIEN.  S  i.JfisLAS-AioyAN,  the  first  Chinese 
Be' lular  in  Eur<  )0,  was  lx>rn  at  Orleans,  in  France, 
21st  September  1799,  anil  in  1823  became  a  pupil  of 
Atal  Rcmusat,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chinese.  In  less  than 
a  year,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  principal 
difficulties  of  the  Language,  and  actually  executed 
(in  Latiu)  a  translation  of  the  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, Mencius,  which  was  published  at  the 
exjiense  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  (2  vols.  1S24), 
and  pronounced  to  be' faultless.  From  this  time, 
his  labours  have  been  chielly  directed  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  far  East.  Ancient  and 
modern  Chinese,  Mantchu,  Sanscrit,  the  Mongolian 
tongues,  are  familiar  to  him  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  know  almost  the  whole  body  of 
European  languages.  His  translations  (into  French) 
embrace  the  most  imjmrtant  works  in  all  dejwirt- 
nients  of  Chinese  literature.  He  has  given  speci- 
mens of  the  Chinese  drama  in  his  Ifoeilan-ki  (The 
Circle  of  Chalk,  1832)  and  his  Tc/uio-chikoueul 
(The  Chinese  Orphan,  1834) ;  of  Chinese  romances,  by  ] 
his  White  and  Blue,  or  the  ttco  Snake  Fairies  (1834), 
and  several  other  pieces  which  apjieared  in  Sahni- 
gondis  and  the  Constitution  net.  J.  is  also  the  first 
who  has  succeeded  in  translating  Chinese  |.oetry  well 
—the  constant  use  of  allegory,  anil  allusion  to  facts 
not  known  to  Europeans,  rendering  it  nearly  unin- 
telligible. But  more  valuable  still  than  those  purely 
literary  productions,  are  his  translations  of  the  great 
Works  that  enable  us  to  understand  the  religion  and 

Shilosophy  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  the  Boot  of 
'eirards  and  Punishments  (1835),  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  doctrines  of  Tao-ssc,  the  Book  of  the  Way 
and  of  Virtue  (1841)  by  Lao-tseu,  written  in  the  Oth 
c.  B.C.,  and  forming  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
monument  of  Chinese  philosophy;  and  altove  all.  the 
history  of  the  Life  and  Travrls  uf  Jfiotten-Tsang 
(1852).  a  work  of  immense  imitortanec  for  the  earlier 
history  and  geography  of  India,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Buddhism.  But  not  content  with  these  brilliant 
labours,  J.  has  sought  to  instruct  us  concerning 
the  industry  and  arts  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  variety  of 
treatises,  of  which  we  may  mention  his  Summary  of 
the  Princi/tal  Chinese  Treatises  upon  the  Culture  of 
MuUrrry  Tree*  ami  Silktrorm*  (1837),  and  his 
Treatise  on  the  art  of  Manufacturing  Porcelain  (1856). 
He  is  also  rejiorted  to  have  the  materials  prepared 
for  a  great  Chinese  dictionary.  On  the  death  of 
Kemusat,  he  l>ecame  bis  successor  at  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  1855  president  of  the  college.  He  is 
also  conservator  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and 
is  socially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  Chinese 
department 

[  JU'LIUS,  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  the 
second  and  third  deserve  to  be  noticed. — J.  II., 
originally  Cardinal  Delia  Rovere,  a  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  was  born  at  Albizzola,  near  Savona.  He  was 
vehemently  opjiosed  during  his  e  irdinalate  to  the 
designs  of  Alexander  VI.  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  family,  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures  on  his 
election  to  the  pontificate,  in  1503,  was  to  resume 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  the  Romagna.  which  hud 
been  bestowed  upon  Caaaar  Borgia.  J.  was  himself 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  nepotism  or  selfish  designs 
of  aggrandisement ;  but  his  public  career  during  his 
pontificate  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  political 
and  military  enterprises  for  the  complete  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory— Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c,  and  for  the  extinction 
of  foreign  domination  and  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
In  pnrsui  lg  his  designs,  for  the  purpose  of  com-  > 
polling  fr  m  the  republic  of  Venice  the  restitution 


of  the  papal  provinces  on  the  Adriatic,  J.  not  only 
entered  into  tm  league  of  Cainbray  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian  and   Louis  XII.  of  France,  but  had 
recourse  to  spiritual  arms,  by  placing  the  republic 
under  the  ban  of  the  church;  and  on  the  submission 
of  Venice,  apprehending  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis,  he  withdrew  from  the  league,  and  entered 
into  an  opposite  alliance,  the  *  Holy  League,'  to 
which  Sjiain,  England,  and  Switzerland  were  parties. 
Hence  arose  his  hitter  quarrel  with  Louis  XIL, 
in  which  the  latter  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  church  against  the 
pope.    The  CouncU  of  Pisa,  which  was  convened 
under  Louis's  iutluence,  was  an  utter  failure;  and 
the  opposing  council,  filth  of  the  Lateran.  assembled 
by  J.,  but  not  brought  to  a  close  during  his  lifetime, 
completely  frustrated  the  designs  of  Louis.    It  is 
alleged  that,  in  his  hatred  of  France,  J.  was  desirous 
of  drawing  even  the  Turks  into  the  league  ;  but  this 
allegation  is  negatived  by  his  entire  career,  one  of 
the  main  features  of  which  was  a  design  for  a  h>ly 
war,  in  which  he  himself  should  take  the  command. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  rider,  J.  has  little  to  recommend 
him  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen.    As  a  political  sove- 
1  reign,  he  is  descrilied  by  Baukc  as 'a  noble  wmL, 
full  of  lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italv;' 
and  Professor  Leo  considers  him,  with  all  his  defect*, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  that  age  in  Italy. 
He  was  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  art.  and  a 
friend  of  the  rising  literature  of  the  time.    He  died 
February  22,  1513.— J.  III.,  a  native  of  Monte  Sau 
Savino,  near  Arezzo,  was  known  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  as  Cardinal  del  Monte.    He  was 
one  of  the  four  legates  of  the  j»o|>e  under  whom  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  opened  ;  ami  after  his  election 
to  the  papacy  in  1550,  he  himself  re-opened  (in  15>ll 
that  council,  which  had  been  susjiemhsl  for  up  wards 
of  two  years.    He  is  connected  with  English  history 
as  having  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  organise  with  Mary 
the  reunion  of  the  kingdom  with  Borne  ;  but  his 
general  government  of  the  church  is  marked  by  no 
very  striking  events,  and  his  private  character  is 
sullied  by  the  taint  of  nepotism.    He  died  March 
23,  1655, 

JIT  LLUNDER.  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in 
the  I>oah  of  the  same  name  betweeu  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Beas,  in  lat.  31*  21'  N.,  and  long.  75"  31'  E. 
Having  once  l*H.-n  the  capital  of  the  L«li-  Afghans, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  numl>cr  of  large  and 
magnificent  mausoleums.  The  soil  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  productive  ;  and  the  place, 
fallen,  as  it  is,  from  its  former  greatness,  still 
contains  40,000  inhabitants. 

JTJLTJS,  or  ICLUS,  a  genus  of  Myriapodn  (q. x.\ 
of  the  order  ChiloynaUia.    The  whole  of  this  order 


Jul  us  Terrestris. 

was  included  in  the  Linmean  genua  J.,  and  it  it 
still  the  family  Julida-  of  many  naturalists.  The 
genus  J.,  as  now  restricted,  contains  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  British.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Ssakk  Millipedes  and  Gai.ly-wokm*.  They 
resemble  centipedes  in  form;  but  their  feet  aw 
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more  numerous — some  having  120  pair— and  arc  so 
weak  that  the  animal  Beems  to  glide  along  on  its 
belly,  the  feet  moving  like  a  wavy  fringe  on  each 
side.  The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  not  flattened. 
On  any  alarm,  the  auitnal  rolls  itself  up  in  a  coiL 
The  Juli  have  no  poison-fangs,  like  centipedes. 
They  inhabit  moist  and  dark  places,  and  feed  chiefly 
on  decaying  vegetable  subntauccs,  sometimes  also 
on  decaying  animal  substances. 

JULV,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  rifth  in  the  Horn  an  calendar,  where  it  was 
called  Quintilis  (the  fifth).  Originally,  it  contained 
36  days,  but  was  minced  by  Romulus  to  31,  by 
Numa  to  3*),  but  was  restored  to  31  days  by  Julius 
Ca»sar,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named  July  (Lat 
Julius),  on  account  of  his  birth  having  happened  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.  It  was  called  Ma**l-monath, 
or  mead- month,  and  litfiaaeftera,  or  aftcr-mild- 
month,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

JUMBUSE'R,  a  town  of  British  India,  prosi- 
dency  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
Bharuch,  and  26  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  Pop.  10,(JU0,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  cotton,  grain,  and  coarse  cloth 
trade. 

J  UM  I'LL  AH,  a  handsome  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modern  province  of  Murcia,  is  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful valley  35  miles  north  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Pop.  7-MM),  who  manufacture  firearms,  earthenware, 
and  tdes. 

JU'MNA,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Ganges,  is 
perhaps  the  only  Indian  river  of  the  first  cla»9 
which  has  its  course  wholly  in  Hindustan — the 
Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges,  and  Brahmnputra  all  rising 
in  Tibet  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  10,849  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  31°  N.,  and  long.  78*  32 

E.  ,  at  the  south- west  base  of  the  Jumnotri  Peaks; 
and,  after  flowing  680  miles  chiefly  in  a  south-east 
direction,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  After 
its  first  100  miles,  during  which  it  receives  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  Touse  is  the  largest,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Hindustan  in  lat.  30  2C  N.,  and  long. 
77"  3ff  E.,  having  still  an  altitude  of  1276  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below  this  point,  it  is  joined  by 
many  considerable  streams :  the  Chumbid,  the  Sind, 
the  Betwa,  and  the  Cane  on  the  ri^ht;  and  the 
Hindon,  the  Seeugoor,  and  the  Rind  on  the  left. 
All  the  way  downwards,  the  J.  is  generally  shallow, 
and,  excepting  as  to  descending  rafts,  unfit  for 
navigation.  By  artificial  menus,  however,  its  waters 
have  been  rendered  doubly  available  l>oth  for  com- 
merce and  for  agriculture.  From  either  bank,  a 
canal  has  lieen  drawn  at  once  for  the  use  of  inland 
craft  and  for  the  purjmses  of  irrigation.  The  one 
on  the  right  side,  l*»gun  in  1356,  leaves  the  main 
channel  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  its 
emerging  from  the  mountains ;  while  the  one  on  the 
left  side,  commenced  in  1824,  takes  its  departure  a 
little  further  down,  near  the  village  of  Fyzabad. 
Both  of  them  rejoin  the  parent  stream  at  Delhi 
Historically  and  politically,  the  J.  occupies  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  Ganges  itself  above 
their  junction.  The  former  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  cross  the  path  of  every  invader  from  the 
north-west;  and  hence  on  it  were  built  both  Agra 
and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Mussulman 
conquerors  of  India. 

JUMNOTRI,  hot  springs  near  the  source  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat  30°  50  N.,  and  long.  78°  35'  E., 
10,849  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  temperature  is  lOi'^ 

F.  ,  nearly  that  of  boiling  water  at  their  elevation. 
They  are  overhung  by  three  connected  mountains 
known  as  the  Jumnotri  Peaks,  whose  altitudes 
respectively  are  21,155,  20,916,  and  20,122  feet 


JU'NCEiE,  or  JUNCA'CE^E,  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  herbaceous,  generally  perennial, 
with  creeping  root-stock ;  narrow,  often  fistular 
leaves ;  regular  flowers ;  the  perianth  6-jartitc ;  the 
stamens  six  ;  the  fruit  a  3-valved  capsule.  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Lilhcrce,  notwithstanding 
very  great  difference  of  aspect  for  rushes  (Juncua) 
are  the  best  known  examples  of  it  The  species, 
alxmt  200  in  number,  are  mostly  natives  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  but  the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  originally  of  26  days,  to  which  four  were 
added  by  Romulus,  one  taken  away  by  Numa,  and 
the  month  again  lengthened  to  30  days  by  Julius 
Ca?aar,  since  whose  time  no  variation  has  taken 
place.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this  month  wur- 
monath,  or  dry-nioiith,  and  midtumer-monath. 

JUNG,  Joha.vn  Hein rich,  generally  called  JcNO 
Stilling,  an  author,  the  events  of  whose  life  and 
whose  gifts  of  imagination  render  him  worthy  of 
notice,  although  at  one  time  his  merits  were  greatly 
over-estimated.  He  was  Wn  of  jwx.r  parents  at 
Imgrund,  in  Nassau,  12th  December  1740,  and  after 
trying  various  occupations,  became  a  student  of 
medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Goethe,  who  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  simple,  pure,  affectionate  nature, 
settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Elberfeld,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  ojierator  for  cataract 
He  is  said  to  have  improved  the  eyesight  of  more 
than  2000  persons.  J.  sidmeouently  held  professor- 
ships at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg.  He  died  at 
Carlsruhe,  2d  April  1817.  His  first  publication 
was  an  autobiography,  77.  Stilling  a  Jufjrnd, 
Jiinglingajahn',  WuinUn«chuft,  Lrhrjahre,  Hilualicht* 
Leben  und  Altar  (3  vols.  Berlin,  1777 — 1778),  which 
attracted  much  attention,  ami  was  followed  by 
other  publications  from  time  to  time,  continuing 
the  history  of  the  author's  career.  In  religion,  J. 
represents  a  class  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many—viz., the  piftialk  rationaliata,  men  who  put 
little  stress  upon  the  (written)  word  of  God,  out 
are  full  of  veneration  (often  degenerating,  however, 
into  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiasm)  for  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity.  J.'s  collected  works  were 
published  (1838)  at  Stuttgart  in  14  vols. 

JUNGERMA'NNIA,  a  Linmean  genus  of  cryp- 
togainous  plants,  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  which  some  modern  botanists  have  divided 
into  many  genera,  and  some  have  even  formed  into 
an  order,  Jvngtrmann'utrwK,  although  it  is  more 
generally  regarded  as  constituting  a  sub-order  of 
Hepaticcc  (q.  v.).  The  distinctive  Vharacters  of  the 
sub-order  are  that  the  sport-caei*  o|ien  by  four 
valves,  and  that  tee  apor*a  are  mixed  with  elotera. 
The  species  much  resemble  uiosses  in  appearance. 
Many  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them  very 
common  in  moist  places.  The  tropical  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
even  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

JU'NGFRAU  (the  Maiden),  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  rises  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  and 
attains  a  height  of  13,720  feet  It  received  its 
name  either  from  the  unsullied  purity  and  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  snow  by  which  it  is  covered,  or 
from  the  fact  that  until  recently  no  traveller  had 
ever  reached  its  highest  point  In  1828,  its  summit 
was  attained  by  six  jieasants  from  Grindelwald; 
and  in  1841,  by  M.  Agassis  and  Principal  Forbes, 
acconqianied  by  others. 

JUNGLE-FOWL,  the  name  given  by  the 
Australian  colonists  to  a  bird  (Afrgajwdiua  tumulus), 
which  has  also  been  called  the  Megapodk,  totally 
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diffi  rent  from  the  jungle-fowl  of  India.  Sec  Fowl. 
It  bdktt)'^  to  the  family  Me<jnju>did<T.  All  the 
species  are  large  birds,  with  short  wings  and  tail, 
and  of  slow,  heavy  flight.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  of  their  legs  \(ar*i),  and  their  long 
and  thick  fcies;  and  for  their  lialnt  of  heaping  up 
mounds  of  earth,  decayed  leaves,  &<•.,  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs,  which  are  has  hed  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  let mentation.  The  Australian  J.  makes 
heaps  sometimes  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sixty  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  under  the  shade  of  thick 
trees  or  sit  nil  >s,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not 
cvajKirate  the  moisture,  in  these  heaps,  it  makes 
holes  of  several  feet  in  depth,  in  which  to  deposit 
its  eggs.  How  the  young  birds  emerge,  is  not  yet 
known,  nor  if  they  are  assisted  by  the  parent  birds. 
The  mounds  of  the  J.  were  at  first  supposed  to  lie 
sepulchral  tumuli.  The  J.  is  mostly  of  a  brownish 
colour.  Its  size  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
common  domestic  fowl.  The  nroj>ensity  to  heap 
up  earth  is  very  early  manifested  by  young  hints. 

JU'NIPER  (Junijteru*),  a  genus  of  trees  ami 
shrill*  of  the  natural  order  f.'W/>rw,  sub-order 
CuvreubtNK,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
and  female  generally  on  separate  plants,  and  the 
fruit  a  fleshy  ijnllmle  (jtopularly  a  t<ern/),  contain- 
ing three  small  nuts.  The  sj>ecies  are  all  ever- 
green, and  have  small,  narrow,  rigid  leaves,  which 
are  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or 
imbricated  in  four  rows.  They  are  natives  chiefly 
of  temjierato  and  cold  regions,  and  are  found  in 
Euroj>e,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. -  The  Common 

J.  (J.  nyminunU)  is 
found  in  all  parts  of 
Kuro]>e  and  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North 
America.  Only  in 
favourable  circum- 
stances does  it  liecome 
a  tree  of  l.'i,  20,  or  at 
most  90  feet  in  height, 
anil  in  general  it  is 
only  a  shrub  from  2  to 
6  feet  high.  The  fruit 
tak»*  two  years  to 
ripen  ;  it  is  round,  of 
a  bluish-black  colour, 
with  a  whitish  bloom; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
sin. i  1  currant,  and  is 
produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  little 
nuts  or  stones  of  the 
fruit  have  on  the  shell 
three  glands,  which 
abound,  especially  lie- 
fore  ripening,  in  an 
essential  oil  Oil  o  f  J. 
— present  also  in  the 

wood.  Particularly  in 
nchlet  with  rtin to  flower* ;    ,  1  ,  tu, 

,t  of  branchl.t  » ith  iVmak,  t,le  >ou»K  »  '»«}• 


0S.T9.  It  is  limpid  and  nearly  colourless.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  unrijie  fruit,  or  the  twigs, 
with  water.  The  medicinal  properties  of  J.  d<'|>end  on 
it  ;  six  drops  are  a  dose. — .Spanish  J.  \.f.  oryerdnu) 
growl  in  arid  situations  in  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Its  fruit  is  about  the  I 


Common  Juniper  [J. 
communi*) : 
i,  hranchlet  with  mule  flower*; 
A,  pa 

flowura;  c,  unripe  fruit. 


wood  is  yellowish  red, 
brownish  in  the  heart, 
hard,  and  fragrant.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is 
much  valued  by  turners.  It  is  also  used  for  veneer- 
ing. The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are  used  for 
fumigation.  The  berries  have  a  strong  and  peculiar 
flavour.  They  are  much  used  for  flavouring  gin, 
which  derives  its  name  from  them  (see  Gin).  They 
also  enter  into  several  medicinal  preparations,  being 
stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic.    The  bark  of  J. 


may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  roots  are  woven  into  the 
coarse  baskets  which  are  used  for  potatoes,  peats,  his  detestation  ( 
At— Oil  of  J.  is  lighter  than  water ;  specific  gravity, 
760 


of  a  hazel-nut  ;  and  from  its  fruit  and  wood  is  pro- 
cured an  essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odour,  called 
Iluile  de.  Code  (q.  v.),  which  is  used  in  veterinary 
practice,  particularly  as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep. 
-ViRuiMAN  J.  (J.  Virginiana),  the  Bed  Cedar  of 
North  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  .'JO— 50 
feet  high,  of  conical  form,  with  horizontal  brandies 
and  very  small  leaves  ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Lake  (  hamplain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
grows  in  sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  often  planted 
in  pleasure-grounds  in  Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in 
Britain.  The  l>erries  are  small  and  bright  blue. 
The  heart- wood  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  is 
valued  by  turners,  coopers,  Ac.  It  is  imjKtrtcd  into 
England  for  making  pencils.  There  are  often  found 
on  the  branches  fungous  excrescences  called  Cal'tr 
Applet,  which  have  l>ccn  recommended  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. The  Bkkmidas  Cedar  {J.  Brnmid'ann)  is 
a  native  of  the  Bermudas,  a  lofty  tree,  with  very 
fragrant  reddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  f->r 
furniture,  pencil-making,  ftc..  and  also  for  lining 
cabinets,  its  flavour  preventing  the  attacks  of  moths 
and  other  insects.— The  Himalaya  Mountains  pro- 
duce several  st>ecies  of  J.,  tm-s  of  considerable 
size,  lteautiful  appearance,  and  valuable  wood.  Tlie 
only  specie*  of  J.  which  is  a  native  of  Britain 
is  the  Common  J.,  and  it  is  found  chictlv  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts.  -  The  Swedish  J.  of  our 
shrublieries  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common 
junijter. 

JU'NIUS,  Letters  of,  a  famous  series  of  poli- 
tical  letters  signed  'Junius,'  which  appeared  ins 
London  newspaper,  The  Put  lie  Admrtimr,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  and  the  first  two  years  of  that  of  Lird 
North.  They  were  44  in  numWr ;  Wsides  w  hich,  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  proceeding  from  the  same  pen 
IS  signed  Philo- Junius,  62  business-letters  (mostly 
very  short)  addressed  to  his  publisher.  Woodfsll. 
and  10  to  Wilkes  (privately):  and  in  addition.  113 
letters  under  various  signature*.  The  first  of  the 
letters  of  J.,  published  January  21.  176D,  treat*  of 

the  'State  of  the  Nation,'  and  may  Ik?  said  to  strike 
the  key-note  of  all  the  subsequent  corresjMindence. 
In  it,  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  members 
of  the  ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their  ineffici- 
ency ;  and  the  last  of  the' letters,  dated  January-  21, 
1772,  closes  somewhat  suddenly  the  long  indictment 
againtt  ministers  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
had  K-gun.  No  sooner  did  the  first  Junius' appear, 
than  the  court-party  took  the  aliirm.  An  invisible 
and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  moving  among 
them — one  who,  though  as  yet  the  days  of  parlia- 
mentary reports  were  stUl  far  off,  seemed  cognizant 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  Isith  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  public  career  of  ministers,  but 
was  fully  informed  regarding  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  ot  their  private  character.  Sir  W.  Draper, 
who  entered  into  controversy  with  this  unknown 
adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered,  and  reduced 
to  mere  humble  complaint  and  confessmn.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  chief  of  all, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  writhed  lieneath  his  lash— 
the  last  of  these  In  ing  more  indebted  for  immor- 
tality to  the  splendid  sarcasm  of  Junius  than  to 
any  measure  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  introduce. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  hatreds  of 


Junius,  though  springing  for  the  most  part  front 
I  his  detestation  of  injustice,  and  his  contempt  f<>r 
J  incapacity,  were  increased  and  imbittered  by  party 
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■pint  and  personal  dislike.  The  style  of  these 
letters,  though  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  is  of  the  very  highest  class.  Occasionally 
rising  to  the  loftiest  eloquence,  it  is  always  remark- 
able for  closeness  of  argument,  felicitv  of  illustration 
and  allusion,  and  brilliant  epigram.  Whoever  Junius 
was,  his  life  depended  ujwn  his  preserving  his  nom 
de  [Jinn?.  He  had  made  too  many  enemies  to  be  safe 
in  acknowledging  himself.  From  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  bis  first  letter,  however,  conjecture 
has  hcen  busy  framing  theories  of  the  authorship. 
Burke,  Lord  Shelburn,  Colonel  Barrc,  Lord  George 
Sackvillc,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttelton,  among  others,  were  aupimsed  in  turn 
to  be  Junius;  but  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis  (n.  v.)  was  the  author  of  these 
letters.  The  Franciscan  theory  is  supported  by 
a  weight  of  evidence,  which,  although  entirely 
circumstantial,  is  sufficient,  Macaulay  thinks,  'to 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 

Eroceeding.'  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the 
andwriting  of  Francis  sliuhtly  disguised  Junius, 
as  is  evident  from  his  letters,  knew  the  forma 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  War  (Mfice, 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770,  ami 
took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of  those  of  tho 
Earl  of  Clintham  ;  denounced  the  promotion  of  Mr 
Chamier  in  the  War  Office  as  unjust  to  Mr  Fmnri*, 
and  was  l>ound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  All  these  circumstances  in  the  position 
and  actions  of  Junius,  the  unknown  author  of  the 
letters,  correspond  exactly  with  the  history  of 
Francis,  and  do  not  agree  in  more  than  two  points 
with  tho  history  of  any  other  public  man  of  that 
period.  '  If  this  argument,'  says  Macaulay,  '  does 
not  settle  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reason- 
ing on  circumstantial  evidence.'  See  Junius,  tnj 
If  ihkI/iiII,  published  by  Bohn  {'2  vols.  London,  1850), 
and  Macaulay 'a  Essays  (Warren  Hastings). 

JUNK,  a  Chinese  vessel,  often  of  large  dimen- 


Jonk. 

■ions.  It  has  a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  and  ordi- 
narily three  masts.  Junks,  although  clumsy  vessela, 


incapadle  of  much  seamanship  or  speed,  hav  e  proved 
themselves  seaworthy  on  voyages  extending  even 
to  America  and  Eurojie.  The  junk  of  Japan  is 
considerably  superior  to  that  in  use  in  China. 

Junk,  in  the  Britiah  navy,  ia  a  familiar  term  tor 
the  salt  meat  supplied  to  veaaela  for  long  voyages — 
the  name  being  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  becomes  as  hard  and  tough  as  old  rojte,  pieces 
of  which  are  officially  styled  junk. 

JUNKSEYLO'N,  or  SALA'NG,  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  lies  in  lat  T  46'  N.,  and  long.  J»8"  18' 
E,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
!  It  belongs  to  Siain,  and  trades  chiefly  with  the 
British  settlements  of  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Singa- 
pore. It  yields  tin,  edible  birda'-ncsts,  and  Japan 
wood 

JU'NO  and  HE'RA,  the  Roman  and  Greek  names 
of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  wife  of  the  supreme 
1  divinity.  The  two  conceptions  have  unfortunately 
i  been  confounded,  and  hence  their  essential  dissjmi- 
|  larity  has  been  lost  sight  of— a  dissimilarity,  it  may 
lie  remarked,  as  great  as  that  which  existed  between 
|  the  Roman  and  Greek  character.  We  shall  endea- 
!  vour  to  distinguish  between  the  two  conceptions. 
Heka  (meaning  '  mistress '),  the  (ireek  goddess, 
was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Rhea.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Zeus,  and  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
Her  jealousy  is  proverbial,  and  was  unfortunately 
too  well  founded,  for  Zeus  was  the  reverse  of  a 
faithful  husband  In  the  Homeric  poems,  she 
nji|tears,  on  the  whole,  as  an  olwtinate,  quarrelsome 
shrew,  whose  temper  is  a  source  of  frequent  discord 
between  herself  aud  her  lord,  whom,  however,  she 
greatly  fears.  She  is  represented  as  often  spitefully 
favouring  iteraous  who  were  the  objects  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Zeus,  and  has  to  he  punished  for  her 
disagreeable  ways.  Zeus  scolds  and  even  beats 
her;  and  on  one  occasion,  we  read  of  his  having  tied 
her  hands,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  But 
she  ia,  nevertheless,  a  female  of  majestic  lieauty, 
the  grandest  of  the  Olympian  dames.  As  the 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  mythology,  she 
naturally  presided  over  marriage  and  at  the  birth 
of  chddren.  .She  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses  ;  and  in  her  famous  temple  at  Mount  Eubcea, 
her  statue,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  bore  a  crown, 
symlnjlic  of  her  queenly  dignity.  Her  favourite 
residences  were  Argos,  Sparta,  aud  Myceme ;  but 
she  had  sanctuaries  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Greek  artists  loved  to  represent  her  as  a  majestic 
woman  of  middle  age,  possessing  a  maternal  dignity 
of  mien,  with  beautiful  forehead,  large  eyes,  and 
venerable  expression.  Homer  repeatedly  calls  her 
'  the  venerable  ox-eyed  Hera.' 

Juno  (the  name  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Jupiter),  the  Roman  goddess,  was  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and,  under  the  namo  of  Regina,  was  wor- 
shipped in  Italy  at  an  early  period.  She  bore  the 
same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter  did  to  men. 
Like  the  Greek  Hera,  she  took  a  s]>ecial  interest  in 
marriage,  whence  her  name  of  Ju<ja  or  Jw/alis  (the 

Joke-maker)  ;  hut  Bhe  was  also  a  kind  ol  female 
'rovidence,  protecting  the  sex  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Her  epithets,  Vir>finalLi  (the  goddess 
'  of  virgins ')  and  Jaafrona  ('  o{  mothers '),  indicate 
this.  It  is  a  very  significant  feature  of  the  Roman 
character,  that  J.  was  also  believed  to  l>e  the 
guardian  of  the  national  finances,  watching  over 
her  people  like  a  thrifty  mother  and  housewife.  A 
temple,  containing  the  mint,  was  erected  to  her 
on  the  Capitoline  as  J.  Monrta  (the  money-coiner). 
She  was  besides  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  prosti- 
tutes were  forbidden  to  touch  her  altars.  She  had 
a  multitude  of  other  surnames,  which  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  enumerate.    Her  great  festival  was 
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called  the  Matronalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the 
1st  of  March.  Her  month  (June)  waa  considered 
the  most  propitious  for  fruitful  marriages ;  and 
even  yet,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 
this  old  Roman  faith  lingers  superstitiously  in  the 
popular  mind. 

JUNOT,  Ahdochr,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  bora  October  2.1,  1771,  at 
Bussy-lc-Grand,  in  Cdtc-d'Or,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  in  1792,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  wars  of  the  Republic  In  1798,  he  followed 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  was  there  created  general  of 
brigade,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at 
Nazareth,  where,  at  the  head  of  300  cavalry,  he 
put  to  flight  10,000  Turks,  after  a  conflict  of  four- 
teen hours'  duration.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  His 
army,  after  undergoing  dreadful  privations,  reached 
Lisbon,  and  J.,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  reorganised  his  army.  For  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  this  time  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Abrantes,  and  appointed  governor  of  Portugal ; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Viniicira,  he 
concluded  a  convention  at  Cintra,  returned  to 
France,  and  subsequently  served  in  Germany,  $|>ain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  In  1812,  he  was  disgraced 
by  NajKileon  for  a  supposed  waut  of  energy,  aud 
sent  to  govern  Illyria.  This,  along  with  other 
causes,  produced  mental  derangement.  He  was 
taken  to  his  father's  house  at  Monthard,  near 
Dijon,  and  two  hours  after  his  arrival,  precipi- 
tated himself  from  a  window  (22d  July  1813), 
and  fractured  hia  thigh-bone.  Amputation  was 
performed,  but  J.  franticly  tore  ofT  the  bandages, 
and  died  some  days  afterwards.— Hia  wife,  Lav  RE 
Pkkkon,  the  celebrated  DucheaB  of  Abrantes,  has 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by  her 
JUtmoires  uu  Souvenir*  hutorique*  sitr  NufxAton,  la 
Involution,  U  DirecUrire,  le  Contulat,  f  Empire  et  la 
liettau ration  (Paris,  1831—1833),  and  by  soveral 
zniuor  works. 

JU'NTA,  i.  an  association,  the  name  given  in 
Spain  to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for  any 
political  or  civil  object.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  meeting  without  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  but  has  been  extended  to  those  of 
the  most  strictly  legal  character. 

JUPATI  PALM  {Naphia  fcrrfi>ra),  a  palm 
which  growB  on  rich  alluvial  tide- flooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high  ;  but  the  leaves 
are  often  .TO  or  60  feet  long,  rise  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  bend  out  on  every  Bide  in 
graceful  curves,  forming  a  raagniGcent  plume.  The 
leaves  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  tney  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  about  four 
feet  long.  The  leaf-stalks,  which  arc  often  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long  lielow  the  first  leaflets,  and  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight  and 
cylindrical,  are  almost  like  birds'  quills  in  strength 
and  lightness,  when  dried,  of  a  soft  substance,  with 
a  thin,  hard,  glossy  outer  covering.  They  ore  used 
for  various  purjwscs,  as  for  laths,  window-bliuds, 
tc.  The  interior  part  is  soft  enough  to  be  used 
instead  of  cork. 

JU'PlTER.or  JUPPITER, in  Roman  Mythology, 
was  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  The  name  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Diovi*  pater,  or  Dienpiter  (Dioris,  or  Die* 
=  dirum,  heaven),  i.  e.,  the  Father  of  Heaven  or 
the  Heavenly  Father.  As  such,  J.  had  all  power 
over  the  phenomena  of  the  skies ;  hence  his  numer- 
ous epithets,  such  as  Pluviui  (the  Rain-giver), 
Tonant  (the  Thunderer),  Fulminator  (the  Lightumg- 
'41 


hurler),  and  Serenator  (the  Weather- clearvr).  Bat  b» 
possessed  still  higher  and  diviner  attributes.  The 
future  was  spread  out  clearly  before  his  all -setinc 
eye ;  the  destinies  of  men  were  in  hia  hand*,  and 
events  were  but  the  expression  of  his  omnij>ot*nt 
wilL    But  he  was  not  careless  of  mankind.  Ha 
revealed  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  them,  and 
taught  men  to  interpret  these  mystic  and  ayuibolic 
revelations.    Wonderful  appearances  in  the  sky,  «t 
unwonted  circumstances  napj>eniiig  on  the  earth, 
were  the  media  of  his  communications ;  henre  ha 
surname  of  ProdigialU  (the  Sender  of  Prodigiea*. 
As  the  national  god  of  the  Roman  people,  he  w*ot 
with  them  into  battle  (like  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews),  fought  for  them,  procured  them  vi  tory, 
and,  generally  speaking,  was  their  protector  at  home 
and  abroad.    This  conception  of  J.  ia  ah»>wn  ia 
such  names  as  lmy>e>ator  (the  Ruler),  Victor  (the 
Conqueror),  Stator  (the  Stayer  or  Stander-hy).  Tha 
strong  sense  of  morality  which  marked  the  old 
Romans  also  found  its  expression  in  their  view  of  tba 
character  of  the  ln»t  and  greatest  {uptimus  nvuimtti) 
of  their  gods.    J.  was  the  guardian  of  law,  justice, 
and  virtue  ;  oaths  and  all  solemn  engagements  wen 
made  as  to  him  ('  in  the  sight  of  God,'  as  wt  aay). 
He  had  temples  erected  to  him  at  Rome  under  all 
his  different  names  ;  but  the  principal  one  was  that 
on  the  Capitol,  whence  he  had  the  title  of  CaptU-t- 
inus,  and  where,  with  beautiful  significance,  tba 
8 tat ues  of  Fides  (Faithfulness)  and  Victoria  (Vic- 
tory) were  placed  l>caide  his  own.    When  cannula 
or  other  magistrates  entered  on  the  duties  of  their 
office,  or  when  tho  army  was  about  to  open  a 
campaign,  or  a  general  returned  victorious  from 
war,  sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered  to  J.,  and  hia 
favour  invoked.    When  the  Romans  l»egan  to  know 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Greece,  they  foolishly 
sought  to  identify  their  own  noble,  majeati:,  and 
gravely  upright  J.  with  tho  slippery,  lustful,  and 
immoral  Zeu*  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  have  originated 
much  confusion  and  misconception.    See  Zets. 

JUPITER.    See  Plaxets  ;  Soijir  SvsTiaf. 

JUPITER  SERA'PIS,  Temple  of.  The  mini 
of  this  temple  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  changes  which  hara 
taken  and  arc  taking  place  on  the  relative  pwiUoo 
of  the  land  and  water  on  the  earth.  Ouly  three  of 
the  original  forty-six  pillars  exist.  They  rw  out 
of  the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  U''ns:  at 
present  submerged  ;  but  they  bear  evidence  that 
they  have  lieen  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their 
height,  which  is  42  feet.  The  base  of  the  pulira  as 
high  as  twelve  feet  is  quite  smooth  ;  for  thr  next 
nine  feet  they  are  penetrated  by  a  boring  shell 
which  is  still  active  in  the  neighbouring  rocka  Ihe 
water  must  have  covered  this  portion  of  the  r  illars, 
and  while  the  molluscs  were  busy,  the  lower  twelve 
feet  must  have  been  protected  from  their  ravage*  by 
being  buried  in  mud.  The  changes  of  level  have 
been  so  gradual  that  the  pillars  have  not  been 
moved  from  their  original  position. 

JUPON,  or  JUST-AU-CORPS,  a  surcoat  The 
name  jupon  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  short  Vght 
form  of  that  military  garment  in  use  in  thi  14th 
century. 

JU'RA,  a  range  of  mountains,  of  a  peculiar  lime- 
stone formation,  known  as  the  Jura  Lime+too^ 
extending  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  Ebone 
and  the  Ain,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (wth  a 
gradually  declining  elevation),  for  more  than  4.50 
miles,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Maine.  The  Rhine,  breaking  through  it  betveea 
Schaffbauscn  and  Basel,  divides  it  into  two  farts, 
the  Swiss  or  French,  and  tho  German  Jura.  Tha 
loftiest  peaks  ore  Reculet  de  Toiry,  Grand-Color  Sitt 
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Credoz,  Dole  (which  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  Mont  Blanc),  and  Mont  d'Or,  all  of  which  aro 
between  5000  and  6000  fect  in  1  eight  The  Swiss 
Jura  consists  of  a  number  of  ]>ar«i.!el  chains  with 
long  deep  valleys  between,  and  over  it  roads  have 
been  carried  with  great  difficulty ;  but  the  Herman 
Jura  ia  more  broken  up  by  cross  valleys.  In  In  th 
parts  of  the  range  are  numerous  caves,  which 
abound  in  magnificent  stalactites,  and  in  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  ;  whilst  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  there 
are  several  instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  size 
sinking  into  the  ground,  and  reappearing  after  some 
distance,  as  the  Orbe,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Creuse. 
The  southern  part  of  the  range  lies  partly  within 
the  French  department  of  Jura,  to  which  it  give* 
its  name.  Magnificent  pine-forests  are  her©  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery. 


JURA,  a  frontier  department  in  the  east  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  A  in,  and  on  the  E,  by  Switzerland.  Area,  1943 
square  miles,  of  which  upwards  of  one-third  is  under 
cultivation,  and  upwards  of  one-fourth  in  wood. 
Pop.  296,701.  Of  its  surface,  two- thirds  are  covered 
by  the  Jura  Mouutains  ;  the  remainder  ia  a  low 
plain  about  seven  miles  wide,  skirting  the  western 
border.  Chief  rivers— the  Ain,  tho  Doubs,  and 
the  Loue.  The  soil  on  the  mountains  is  thin 
and  stony,  but  yields  abundant  grass,  upon  which 
great  uumV»ers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  fed  from 
June  to  October  ;  on  the  plain,  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
grain-crojw  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
variety-.  The  wines  of  Arbois,  of  Poligny,  of  Etoile, 
and  of  Sal  ins,  have  some  reputation;  8,800,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  The  mine  al 
wealth  of  the  department  ia  considerable ;  the 
working  of  iron  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Cheese  is  extensively 
made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  timber.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements, 
Lons-le-Sanlnier,  Poligny,  Sainte-Claude,  and  Dole. 
Capital,  Lons-le-Saulmer. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  lying  off  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Argyle,  and  having  the 
island  of  Islay  on  the  south-west  It  is  27  miles 
long,  and  about  five  miles  in  average  breadth. 
A  ridge  of  bleak  and  nigged  mountains  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  rises  in  the 
Paps  of  Jun^  in  the  south,  to  an  elevation  of  2566 
feet  The  west  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  Loch 
Tarbert,  which  nearly  divides  the  island  in  two. 
The  western  shores  are  savage  and  rugged  ;  the 
eastern  are  pleasing  in  appearance,  presenting  green 
•lopes  and  a  belt  of  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  J.,  and  between  it  and  Scarba,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
Corrievrekin  (q.  v.).  About  600  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax  are 
produced ;  and  black  cattle  are  reared  for  export 
Pop.  (1861),  844 

JURA'SSIC  GROUP,  the  name  given  by  conti- 
nental geologists  to  the  Oolitic  aeries,  because  the 
chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  tho  north-west  of 
Switzerland,  is  composed  of  these  rocks.  See 
Oolite. 

JURISDICTION,  in  Law,  means  the  authority 
which  a  court  or  judge  has  to  entertain  a  particular 
case  and  decide  it  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  a 
court,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  a  parti- 
cular case,  does  decide  it,  the  judgment  ia  a  mere 
nullity.  Many  nice  questions  often  arise  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  are  too  intricate  to 
be  here  stated.  When  the  objection  is  taken  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  England,  it  is  geuerally  called  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction.  In  Scotland,  it  is  included  among 
what  are  called  preliminary  pleas. 


JURISPRUDENCE  is  the  science  of  law,  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  legal 
rights  should  be  protected  and  enforced  ;  or  it  may 
l>e  called  the  philosophy  of  law.  This  subject  lias 
been  less  cultivated  in  England  than  in  continental 
countries,  or  even  in  Scotland  ;  for,  in  England,  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  also  of  their  lawyers  are 
too  practical  to  adroit  of  spending  time  in  discussing 
elementary  principles  which  are  more  or  less  vague 
and  speculative.  In  its  literal  sense,  the  term  means 
merely  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  seems  to  have 
been  so  used  in  the  Roman  law,  from  which  it  has 
been  borrowed.  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  popular 
sense  in  this  country  as  synonymous  with  law,  and 
it  is  also  so  used  in  France;  but  it  is  also  and 
more  correctly  used  in  contradistinction  to  law, 
as  implying  the  system  or  8up]H«ed  methodical 
scheme  embracing  the  principles  on  which  jiosi- 
tive  law  is  founded.  A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  general  jurisprudence,  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  common  to  various  systems  of 
positive  law,  divesting  these  of  their  local,  partial, 
and  other  accidental  peculiarities  ;  and  particular 
jurisprudence,  which  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
laws  of  England,  or  France,  or  Scotland,  as  an  inde. 
pendent  system  taken  by  itself.  Jurisprudence  thus 
embraces  a  wide  range,  as  treating  of  all  those 
duties  which  are  enforced  between  man  and  man ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  lawyers,  though 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  science  every  day  of 
their  lives,  seldom  give  any  attention  to  the  latent 
and  general  principles  on  which  these  results  are 
founded.  The  only  writers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  speculative  aide  of  the  law  in  this 
country  are  Rentham,  whose  various  works  abound 
with  these  discussions,  ami  Mr  Austin,  whose  Pro- 
vine*  of  Jurisprudence  Dftennined  is  an  acute  and 
masterly  work  on  first  jmncinles,  to  whom  may  be 
added  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr  H.  S.  Maine, 

JURY  TRIAL  (Fr.  jurt,  sworn),  is  a  mode 
of  trial  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  a  few 
citizens,  selected  for  the  purpose,  are  constituted 
the  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  suits 
between  parties,  and  compelled  to  discharge  this 
duty  on  the  sanctity  of  their  oath,  but  in  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  judge,  who  has  distinct 
functions  of  control.  Various  theories  have  been 
adopted  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
characteristic  feature  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Jury  trial  docs 
not  owe  its  existence  to  any  positive  statute,  but 
has  grown  up  insensibly,  and  has  become  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  people's  habits.  It 
was  generally  supposed,  until  recently,  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  the  credit  of  having 
nursed  the  germ  of  this  vigorous  plant  of  liberty ; 
and  a  cartoon  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
embodied  this  popular  belief.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  shewn  that  jury  trial,  as  now  known 
and  practised,  did  not  exist  in  those  times,  though  it 
has  been  the  natural  development  and  sequence  of 
other  rudimentary  forms  of  trial  then  prevailing. 
Indeed,  the  germ  of  jury  trial  is  found  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  in  some  phase  or  other,  is 
detected  in  almost  every  form  of  civUisation,  the 
essence  of  it  being  a  reference  of  disputed  facts  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  a  few  men  of  average 
understanding  and  of  nearly  the  same  statiou  in  lite 
as  the  litigants-  In  ancient  Rome,  a  criminal  trial 
was  conducted  before  a  presiding  judge  and  a  body 
of  judices,  taken  from  a  particular  class,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  they  could  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  does  not  belong^ 
to  the  modern  jury.  The  result  of  the  forms  ot 
trial  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  boe 
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up  by  Mr  Forsyth  in  his  History  of  Jury  Trial,  and  I 
ho  states  these  conclusions.  Courts  were  presided 
over  by  a  reeve,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  decisiou, 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  sat  was  usually 
twelve.  The  assertions  of  parties  were  admitted 
as  conclusive,  when  supjwrted  by  the  oaths  of  a 
certain  number  of  compurgators.  The  testimony 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  matters  of  general  concern. 
Sworn  witnesses  were  appointed  in  each  district, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attest  all  bargains  and  trans- 
actions, in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  give 
evidence  in  case  of  dispute.  Every  care  was  taken 
that  all  dealings  betweeu  man  and  man  should  be 
as  open  ami  public  as  possible.  It  was  by  a  gradual 
process  of  improvement  that  the  precise  functions 
of  the  jury  were  defined,  and  it  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  progress.  It 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  institution  of  jury  trial 
as  it  now  exists,  and  has  for  centuries  existed  with 
little  alteration. 

In  criminal  cases  in  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  of  juries  in  requisition.  In 
all  canes  of  sudden  death,  homicide,  or  murder,  the 
coroner  of  the  district  summons  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  who  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
death,  and  if  it  appear  that  such  death  was  caused 
by  the  criminal  misconduct  of  any  person,  the  jury 
may  find  that  such  jierson  was  guilty  of  murder. 
This  iuquisitiou,  or  finding,  is  sufficient,  without 
any  other  process,  to  put  the  alleged  criminal  on 
his  trial;  but  it  is  often  considered  expedient  to 
proceed  also  against  the  prisoner  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  grand  jury  is 
the  medium  of  accusation.  They  perforin  the  duty 
of  public  accusers ;  they  do  not  try  a  prisoner,  but 
all  indictments  are  in  the  first  instance  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  there  is  enough  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
to  make  it  necessary  to  put  the  accused  on  his  I 
trial.  Accordingly,  in  every  county  and  borough  of 
England  where  sessions  of  the  peace  or  assizes  are  I 
held  tor  criminal  trials,  a  jury  of  not  less  than  ! 
12,  nor  more  than  23  men,  are  summoned  to  see 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  each  indictment 
The  judge  first  charges  them -  that  is,  gives  them 
eneral  directions  as  to  particular  crimes,  and  they 
ear  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  only  and  ex  jnrte, 
finding  a  true  bill,  or  ignoring  the  bill,  according  as 
they  think  there  is  or  is  uot  a  case  worthy  of  trial 
against  the  prisoner.  See  Grand  Jury.  The  chief 
duty,  however,  as  to  the  trying  of  prisoners  is  dis- 
charged by  the  pctU  jury,  which  consists  of  twelve 
men,  who  are  sworn  to  try  the  cause  between  the 
crown,  as  prosecutor,  and  the  prisoner.  Previous 
to  this  trial,  the  prisoner  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  entitled,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  to  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  though  in  many  cases  he 
can  indirectly  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  is  generally 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
against  him.  Nor  is  the  prisoner  entitled,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  to  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  brought  against  him.  The  first  thing  is 
to  arraign  the  prisoner  at  the  l»ar,  and  ask  him  it  he 
pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he  do  not  plead 
guilty,  he  is  then  put  on  hiB  trial  He  is  not 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  court  to  have  a  counsel 
to  defend  him,  though  practically  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  one.  The  jury  are  then 
sworn.  The  number  of  jurors  is  twelve,  but  a  much 
larger  number  is  summoned,  and  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  challenge  those  of  the  jury  who,  he  has 
good  cause  to  believe,  will  be  hostile  to  him.  He  can 
challenge  a  certain  number  of  these  without  giving 
any  reason;  but  when  he  exceeds  such  number, 
he  must  state  some  valid  reason.  The  prisoner  is 
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not,  however,  entitled  lieforehand,  except  in  cum 
of  treason,  to  have  a  list  of  jurors  supplied  to  him. 
At  the  trial,  the  prosecuting  counsel  begins  and 
makes  a  speech  to  the  jury,  commenting  cm  the 
case.  He  theu  calls  his  witnesses,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  a  public  duty  for  witnesses  to 
attend,  and  they  can  be  compelled,  subject  to  Cm 
and  imprisonment,  to  attend  and  be  examined. 
Each  witness  is  first  examined  by  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  then  cross-examined  by  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel,  and  then  re-examined  by  the  prosecuting 
counsel  A  witness  testifies  on  his  oath,  and  if  he 
Bjteaks  falsely,  may  be  prosecuted  for  ]<erjarv. 
After  the  prosecutor's  case  is  closed,  the  prisoner  or 
his  counsel  addresses  the  jury,  and  if  he  hat  any 
witnesses,  calls  them,  and  they  are  examined,  cross- 
examined,  and  re-examined  in  like  manner.  If  the 
prisoner  callB  witnesses,  the  prosecuting  counsel  hat 
the  right  of  making  a  s[>eech  in  reply ;  and  even 
where  the  prisoner  calls  no  witnesses,  the  prosecutor 
can  frequently  insist  on  replying,  and  thug  having 
the  last  word.  The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence 
by  going  over  it  in  detail,  explaining  any  pointa 
of  law  that  may  arise ;  but  he  carefully  inform! 
the  jury  that  it  is  for  them  exclusively  to  *»y 
whether,  nj*in  the  evidence  as  laid  before  them, 
they  think  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  gmltv. 
The  jury  must  t»e  unanimous  in  their  tiuding.  If 
they  have  a  difficulty  in  agreeing,  they  are  lucked 
up  a  reasonable  time,  which  means  generally  aWt 
six  hours— though  no  definite  limit  is  fixed  — with' sit 
food,  till  they  agree.  If,  after  this  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed,  they  arc  unable  to  agree,  they  an? 
discharged  without  a  verdict.  The  consequence  u 
that  a  new  jury  are  summoned,  when  the  auae 
process  is  repeated  If  they  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  it  is  for  the  judge  exclusively  to  pronounce 
the  appropriate  sentence,  and  some  discretion  i> 
allowed  to  the  judge  on  that  point.  But  neither 
the  judge  nor  the  jury  can  pardon  the  prisoner;  it 
is  for  the  crown  alone  to  do  so,  and  practically  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  is  left  to  the  Home  Secretarr, 
whose  duty  it  is,  if  any  application  reasonably 
supported  by  evidence  is  made  to  the  crown,  to 
inquire  into  it,  which  he  does  by  examining  the 
matter  and  consulting  the  judge.  The  settled  rule 
is,  that  no  new  trial  can  be  had  in  criminal  cae**, 
even  though  some  error  may  have  been  made  by 
the  judge  or  jury.  The  only  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  is  by  petitioning  the  crown  to  pardon  the 
prisoner,  or  commute  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  advise*  the  crown  at 
above. 

In  civil  cases,  the  established  practice  in  England 
and  Ireland  is  for  most  questions  of  disputed  fact 
which  arc  material  to  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury.  It  is  the  only  regular  mode  <4 
solving  the  dispute  which  the  law  provides.  The 
necessity  of  a  jury  trial  is  arrived  at  after  toe 
parties  have,  by  their  mutual  pleadings,  come  to 
an  issue — L  e.,  oue  party  distinctly  assert*  some 
fact  which  the  other  as  distinctly  denies,  the  fact 
being  material  to  the  cause.  A  jury  is  then  jura- 
moned,  and  the  rule  is,  that  all  causes  of  a-tioo 
are  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  dispute  are*. 
The  jury  consists  of  twelve  persons.  June*  are 
either  common  juries  or  special  juries  :  the  former 
act  compulsorily,  but  are  not  paid  for  their  Khi  <i 
time  ;  the  latter  also  act  compulsorily,  but  they  are 
selected  on  the  ground  of  their  supjiosed  suj<enor 
intelligence,  and  they  are  paid  a  small  sum  for 
their  services.  In  most  cases,  the  plaintiff's  counsd 
liegins,  and  makes  a  B]>eech  to  the  jury  ;  tlen  calk 
his  witnesses,  who  are  examined,  cros-s-ei  amin*l 
and  re-examined  on  oath ;  after  which,  if 
defendant's  counsel  do  not  intend  to  caul 
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the  plaintiff's  counsel  aums  up  his  case,  and  makes 
a  second  speech  ;  but  if  the  defendant's  counsel 
calls  witnesses,  then  he  first  makes  a  sjioech  to  the 
jury,  next  calls  his  witnesses  and  lastly  aums  up 
his  case  in  a  second  speech  to  the  jury,  after  which 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  replies  ;  so  that  it  depends 
on  whether  the  defendant's  counsel  calls  witnesses, 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  last  word  with  the  jury. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury 
must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  If  they  do  not 
agree  after  being  shut  up  a  reasonable  time,  they 
are  discharged,  as  in  criminal  and  a  new  jury 

may  be  summoned.  If  there  was  any  mistake  of 
the  judge,  or  any  mistake  and  misconduct  of  tho 
jury,  the  losing  party  may,  in  many  cases,  obtain 
leave  to  have  a  new  trial,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
same  way  before  other  jurors. 

In  both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  the  functions  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury  are  distinct  The  judge  has 
no  right  to  decide  the  fact,  nor  the  jury  to  decide 
the  law  ;  but  in  some  cases,  the  jury  cannot  be 
prevented  from  practically  deciding  l»oth.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  libel,  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  by 
judges  to  confine  juries  to  the  derision  of  an  unim- 
portant fact ;  and  the  practice  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
so  restricting  the  f mictions  of  juries  was  attacked 
by  Junius  and  others,  till  finally  Mr  Fox's  Act  was 
passed,  which  restored  the  jKiwers  of  juries  in  those 
cases,  and  made  them  practically  judges  of  the  law 
also.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  separation  of  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury  requires  very  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  none  but  experienced  lawyers  and 
judges  can  readily  recognise  these  technicalities. 
In  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  juries  can 
with  difficulty  be  controlled  in  their  decisions  on  all 
questions  affecting  personal  and  j>olitical  wrongs ; 
and  it  is  especially  to  their  control  over  the  issues 
of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  often  most  judiciously 
exercised,  that  the  great  authority  and  permanent 
influence  of  juries  are  to  be  traced.  One  great 
ad  vantage  of  jury  trial,  over  and  above  the  essential 
fairness  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
the  exjieriencc  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  love  of 
fair-play,  which  are  thereby  acquired  by  the  (>eople 
who  take  part  in  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  complained  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
whether  caused  by  qualifications  of  jurors  being  too 
low,  and  the  essential  obtuseness  of  uneducated 
minds,  or  the  capricious  and  wayward  humours 
which  sway  them,  the  result  is  little  else  than  a 
lottery,  and  even  indirect  bribery  is  frequently 
suspected  to  operate  in  some  of  the  cases,  espe- 
cially those  which  unscrupulous  attorneys  conduct 
Probably  the  chief  reason  why  jury  trial  has  so  long 
stood,  and  still  stands,  so  high  in  public  favour  iB, 
that  notwithstanding  all  its  glaring  and  familiar 
defects,  no  other  machinery  has  ever  been  devised 
which  is  not  open  to  similar  or  greater  strictures. 

In  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  prisoners  have  the 
advantage  of  being  by  law  entitled,  before  the  day 
of  trial,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to 'be  brought  forward  against 
them,  and  likewise  a  list  of  the  jurors,  of  whom 
forty-five  are  summoned.  As  regards  the  order  of 
procedure  at  a  criminal  trial,  a  different  practice 
prevails  :  the  evidence  is  first  given  on  both  sides, 
and  then  the  prosecutor's  counsel  addresses  the 
jury,  after  whom  the  prisoner's  counsel  addresses 
the  jury  ;  so  that  in  all  cases  the  prisoner  has  the 
last  word,  and  he  always  knows  the  whole  of  the 
prosecutor's  case  liefore  he  requires  to  open  his  own. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  the  case,  as  in  England. 
From  the  forty-five  jurors,  fifteen  are  drawn  by  lot ; 
the&e  constitute  the  jury,  and  the  verdict  of  a 
majority  suffices.  There  is  also  a  verdict  of  '  Not  i 
proven '  allowed  to  be  given,  and  which  is  of teu  j 


preferred  by  the  jury  in  cases  where  there  is  little 
moral  doubt,  though  the  legal  evidence  is  insuffi 
cient  In  England,  such  a  verdict  is  equivalent  to 
and  treated  as,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty ;'  and  it  in 
so  far  final  in  Scotland,  that  the  prisoner  cannot  a 
second  time  be  put  on  his  trial.  The  expediency 
of  such  a  verdict  has  been  objected  to,  as  fixing  a 
stigma  on  the  accused  person  ;  but  the  answer  has 
l>een  made,  that  it  is  most  in  conformity  with  the 
true  result  of  the  inquiry,  lu  Scotland,  new  trials 
are  not  allowed  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  in  case  of 
pardons,  the  Home  Secretary  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  he  does  in  England. 

As  regards  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland, 
the  practice  was  introduced  by  a  statute  in  1815, 
which  imported  most  of  the  form*  then  existing  in 
the  English  practice.  As  in  England,  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  consists  of  twelve  persona.  Unanimity 
is  not  now  essential.  By  a  recent  statute,  22  and 
23  Vict,  c.  7,  if,  after  being  kept  three  hours  in 
deliberation,  nine  or  more  of  the  jury  agree  on  a 
verdict  Bueh  verdict  is  to  l>e  taken  as  that  of  the 
jury  ;  and  if,  after  being  enclosed  nine  hours,  tho 
jury,  or  nine  of  them,  cannot  agree,  the  judge  is 
entitled  to  discharge  them,  and  generally  does  so. 
Moreover,  the  judge  may  allow  the  jury  refreshment 
after  they  are  locked  up  to  deliberate.  These  latter 
modifications  on  the  rigid  ride  have  not  been  yet 
adopted  in  England. 

A  jury  de  medielatc  lingua  is  a  jury  half  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  and  it  is  a  privilege  which 
may  be  demanded  by  foreigners,  when  indicted  in 
England  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  if  so  many 
foreigners  are  found  in  the  place. 

JURYMAST,  a  tcnqiorary  spar  used  to  replace 
a  mast  which  has  l>een  lost  from  any  cause,  and 
so  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  some  port  for  more 
permanent  repair. 

JUS  DELIBERA  NDI.  See  Annus  Deliber- 
andi. 

JUS  DEVOLU'TUM,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  law,  to  denote  the  right  which  devolves 
on  the  presbytery  to  present  or  appoint  a  minister 
to  a  vacant  benefice,  if  the  patron  do  not  within  six 
months  present  a  properly  qualified  person. 

JUS  GE'NTIUM,  a  <phrase  now  translated  to 
mean  a  branch  of  International  Law  (q.  v.). 

JUS  MARI'TI,  a  phrase  used  in  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  in  the  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  legal  right 
accruing  to  a  husband  qua  husband  over  lus  wife's 
property.   See  Husband  and  Wife. 

JUS  RELI'CTiK,  in  Scotch  Law.  is  the  right  of 
a  widow  to  a  share  in  the  movable  or  jicrsonal 
property  of  her  deceased  husband.  This  is  a  vested 
or  aUolute  right,  ami  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husband'*  will  ;  and  hence  the  movable  estate  of 
the  married  jwirtics  is  often  called  in  Scotch  law  the 
yoods  in  communion,  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  there  is  a  division  of  such  goods  between 
the  widow,  the  children,  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  husband  lias  left  children,  then 
the  goods  in  communion  are  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  surviving  chd- 
dren  or  grandchildren,  then  the  goods  are  divided 
into  two  equal  shares,  one  of  which  l>elongs  to  the 
widow.  When  the  husband  dies  insolvent  the  wife 
cannot  claim  her  jut  relirta  in  preference  to  the 
creditors.  Though  the  widow  has  tliis  right  to.  her 
jut  rrlictas  at  common  law,  yet,  if  she  entered  into 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  by  which  she 
accepted  an  equivalent  provision,  her  right  may 
be  defeated,  provided  the  contract  expressly  staU-d 
the  one  to  be  in  substitution  for  the  other.  In 
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England,  there  is  no  such  alieolutc  right  of  a  widow 
to  a  share  of  a  husband's  good*,  uulrm  he  died 
intestate,  in  which  case,  but  in  which  only,  she  gets 
a  similar  share  of  the  personal  estate  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  distributions.     See  Goods  IN 

COMMUNION,  Ht'^BAND  AND  WlKK,  SlTiXKSSION. 

JUS  REPRESENTATIONS,  a  phrase  adopted 
by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  tliat 
in  heritable  succession,  and  also  to  a  limited  extent 
in  movable  succession,  when  one  or  more  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  person  have  predeceased,  the 
children  of  such  predeceasing  children  represent 
their  parent,  and  take  his  or  her  share.  Thus,  if 
A  die,  and  one  of  his  children,  B,  had  predeceased 
A,  leaving  children  C,  D.  E,  F,  then  C,  D,  E,  F 
collectively  take  the  Bharc  of  A's  property  which 
would  have  come  to  B  if  B  had  survived  A. 

JUSHPO'RE,  a  protected  state  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  It  contains  617  square  miles 
and  27,<HX)  inhabitants.  Its  chief  place  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  country,  a  table-land,  is 
much  overrun  with  jungle,  the  cleared  ground  pro- 
ducing grain,  chiefly  rice,  and  oil,  and  the  uncleared 
portions  al»ounding  in  wild  silk. 

JUSSIEU,  Dk,  the  name  of  a  family  which,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has  numl>ered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  rirst  botanists  of 
the  age. — Antoine  dk  J.,  who  was  born  at  Lyon  in 
1686,  and  died  at  Paris  in  17.r>8,  was  Professor  at 
the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  the  author  of  various  works 
on  liotany ;  amongst  others,  an  Appendix  to  Tour- 
nefort  (Lyon,  1719).    He  made  several  voyages  and 

i'ourneys  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purjwsc  of  col- 
ecting  plants,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  younger  brothor  Bernard,  who  co-operated 
with  him  in  all  his  investigations,  and  acted  as  his 
assistant—  Bermakd  DB  J.,  who  was  Iwrn  at  Lyon 
in  1699,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1777,  contented  him- 
self through  life  in  assisting  his  brothor  and  nephew, 
without  seeking  renown  by  the  publication  of  his 
own  imj>ortant  observations.  Having  been  named 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the  Petit- Trianon 
in  1759,  lie  arranged  the  plants  in  accordance  with 
a  natural  system  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Laurent  do  J.,  subse- 
quently elaborated  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  As 
Bernard  refused  to  make  publicly  known  the  prin- 
ciples ou  which  his  mode  of  arrangement  was  based, 
the  glory  of  his  labours  devolved  ujwn  Laurent,  who 
alone  possessed  the  key  to  this  botanical  enigma. 
— Laurent  db  J.,  who  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1748, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1836,  was  worthy  the  rich 
heritage  left  to  him  by  his  learned  and  disinterested 
relatives.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  botanical 
studies  under  his  uncle  Bernard,  and,  four  years 
later,  was  nominated  demonstrator  and  assistant 
to  Lemonnier,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin 
du  Roi.  He  at  once  began  to  reform  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gardens  and  collections  of  plants  under 
his  charge,  and  to  apply  to  them  his  own  and  his 
uncle's  ideas  in  regard  to  the  natural  method-  For 
thirty  years  he  continued  to  develop  his  novel  views ; 
and  when  his  Genera  Plantarum,  which  he  began 
in  177$,  was  finally  completed  in  1789,  the  natural 
system  was  finally  established  as  the  true  basis  of 
botany  (see  Botany).  In  1793,  J.  became  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  newly  organised  Jardin  des  Plantea, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  18*26,  when  blind- 
ness compelled  him  to  resign  Iub  chair  to  his  son 
Adricn.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  he  founded 
the  library  of  the  Museum,  which  is  one  of  the 
Itest  in  Europe.  His  papers  in  the  Annates  du 
Museum  (from  1804  —  1820),  and  his  articles  in  the 
Dktummiire  d<»  Udertcu  tfatureliu.  rank 


the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  botany,  and  embody  all  the  results  of  hi*  own 
investigations. — A  dries  dk  J.,  his  sou,  was  born 
at  Pans,  Deeemlx-r  23,  1797,  and  died  in  the  saute 
city,  June  29,  18o3.  From  his  earliest  yean,  he 
had  shewn  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
reputation  of  his  family.  As  a  youth,  he  carried 
off  the  lirst  priie  in  the  Concours,  or  annual  com- 
petition among  all  the  collegiate  schools  of  Paris; 
and  on  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824,  he  pre- 
sented as  his  thesis  a  memoir  on  the  family  of  the 
Jiiipfiortuacea',  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
botanists.  His  subsequent  |ta|>ers  ou  the  Rvlartu, 
JUetiacetB,  and  JUalpiijhiaceat,  fully  realised  the 
expectations  that  had  lieen  entertained  of  him. 
His  memoir  on  the  embryo  of  the  M unorotuUtiuni 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  was  to  have  l>eea 
followed  by  a  series  of  papers  on  similar  subjects, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this 
project.  He  was  also  prevented,  by  the  same  cause, 
from  extending  his  ('nun  Ktemtntairr  de  Botaniqut 
(1848)  into  a  complete  aud  general  treatise.  la 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and,  shortly  ln-fore  his  death,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  presidency  of  that  body.  J.  contributed 
many  valuable  pa|ters  to  the  A  nnoles  du  Museum. 
the  Oumptrs  Krndus,  and  the  Itictuwnaire  Umrsrsd 
if  Hisimre  Xaturtile. ;  tnit  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  science  were  not  due  only  to  his 
writings,  for  his  influence  as  a  lecturer  was  of 
even  higher  iuqiortauce,  and  has  been  manifesto! 
by  the  "number  of  able  botanists  of  all  nations 
who  have  owed  thei"  training  to  him. 

JUSTE  MILIEU,  a  French  term,  signifying 
!  the  just  mean,  or,  according  to  the  common  exjrn*- 
i  sion,  the  golden  mean.     After  the  revolution  of 
j  1830,  this  term  acquired  a  political  signification, 
and  came  into  very  frequent  use,  because  of  the 
declaration  of  the  organs  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
the  juste,  milieu  was  the  only  principle  of  gi 
meiit  which  could  secure  the  welfare  of  Franci 

JUSTICE,  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
ancieuts,  and  the  name  for  a  priucipal  department 
of  social  and  moral  duty  in  all  ages.  Practically, 
justice  is  considered  to  be  clear  and  definite; 
but  theoretically,  there  liave  Iteen  great  disputes 
as  to  its  ultimate  analysis  and  the  source  of  its 
binding  quality.  It  has  been  maintained  very 
generally,  that  both  the  perception  of  what  is  just 
and  unjust,  and  the  powerful  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  one,  and  in  opposition  to  the  other,  are 
instincts  of  our  nature,  or  make  a  part  of  that 
comprehensive  instinct  termed  Conscience,  or  tlie 
Moral  Sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held 
that  utility,  in  other  words,  the  general  interests 
of  mankind  at  large,  is  what  determine*  justice, 
and  that  the  sentiment  enforcing  it  grows  out  of 
a  regard  to  those  interests. 

The  supposed  instinctive  origin  of  the  sense  of 
justice  is  encumbered  with  all  the  objections  that 
attend  the  hypothesis  of  innate  notions  generally, 
so  powerfully  set  forth  by  Locke  iu  his  AV#ij»  om 
(he  Umterstandina  (see  Ethics).  But  neither  is 
the  other  view  free  from  serious  difficulties,  of 
which  the  greatest  is  the  universally  felt  contrast 
between  the  Just  and  the  Expedient,  or  the  simply 
useful.  We  are  frequently  called  ujhju  to  sacrifice 
expediency  to  justice,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
an  obligation  liigher  than  the  interests  of  mankind. 
Fiat  juslitia,  runt  alum — '  I^et  justice  be  done, 
although  the  universe  should  collapse.'  Whenoe 
arises  this  paramount  obligation  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  justice  by  exam- 
ining the  particulars  coming  under  it  we  find  well 
instances  as  the  following :  It  is  unju,  t  to  deprive  a 
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JUSTICE. 


man  of  his  personal  liberty,  his  property,  or  any 
other  thing  belonging  to  him  by  law  ;  justice,  there- 
fore, requires  us  to  respect  each  one's  rqnal  rightt. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  call  the  law  itself  unjust, 
in  which  case  we  sympathise  even  with  disobedience 
to  it.  It  is  then  •upjwsed  that  there  is  some  higher 
law  that  should  have  preference— as,  for  example, 
the  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is  conceived  by  most  men 
at  the  present  day  to  be  unjust  to  hold  our  fellow  - 
creatures  in  slavery.  Again,  it  is  considered  unjust 
to  tertak  faith  with  any  one  ;  in  other  words,  promises 
and  engagements  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  do 
justice.  It  is  unjust  to  shew  partiality  in  cases  where 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  favours.  Impartiality  in 
public  tribunals  is  of  the  very  essence  of  justice. 
Nearly  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  notion  of 
equality.  In  all  these  cases,  there  are  some  definite 
individuals— one  or  more — that  arc  considered  to  lie 
possessed  of  a  right,  and  to  be  wronged  if  that  right 
is  not  fulfilled.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
justice  and  Benevolence  or  generosity,  this  last 


identical  one.  We  can  live  without  generosity,  ot 
with  some  very  small  share  of  it ;  a  thoroughly 
selfish  community,  if  not  also  very  short-sighted  as 
well,  might  exist;  but  a  community  where  justice 
was  nowhere  observed,  could  not  exist.  Still,  the 
grounds  of  justice  are  and  can  lie  no  other  than 
geueral  utility.  4  If,'  says  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill, 
4  that  expression  does  not  seem  to  convey  a  sufficient 
feeling  of  the  strength  of  the  obligation,  nor  to 
account  for  the  ]>eculiar  energy  of  the  sentiment, 
it  is  because  of  the  extraordinarily  important  and 
impressive  kind  of  utility  which  is  concerned.  The 
interest  involved  is  that  of  security,  to  every  one's 
feelings,  the  moat  vital  of  all  interests.  All  other 
oarthlv  benefits  are  needed  by  one  person,  not 
needed  by  another ;  and  many  of  them  can,  if 
necessary,  be  cheerfully  foregone,  or  replaced  by 
something  else ;  but  security  no  human  being  can 
possibly  do  without ;  on  it  we  dejiend  for  all  our 
immunity  from  evil,  and  for  the  whole  value  of 
all,  every  good  beyond  the  passing  moment,  since 


being  the  mere  overflowing  of  our  disinterested  fellow-  1  uothing  but  the  gratification  of  the  instant  could 


feeling,  which  no  one  can  claim  as  a  right,  and  for 
whose  neglect  we  are  not  punished. 

These  particulars,  which  are  among  the  most 
marked  instances  of  the  pro]>erty  in  Question,  do 
not  suggest  any  qualities  present  in  all  just  actions, 
and  absent  in  "the  opposite,  excepting  the  existence 
of  a  so-called  right  on  the  part  of  somebody,  and 
also  the  sentiment  which  demands  the  punishment 
of  those  that  violate  those  rights.  We  are  no  nearer 
the  solution  of  the  original  question,  which  is,  Why 
should  these  rights  l»e  either  determined  or  enforced 
on  any  other  ground  than  expediency,  or  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  ?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
tl.e  just  and  the  expedient  concur  in  the  long-run, 
but  yet  people  demur  to  making  expediency  the  test 
of  justice.  Probably,  there  is  something  ]>eculiar  in 
the  application  of  the  terra  '  expediency,"  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  paradox  whereby  the  two 
qualities  are  made  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same. 

This  is  really  the  case.  Of  the  social  regulations 
that  affect  the  welllwing  of  mankind,  there  are  two 
widely  different  classes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  the  interests  of  Secctrity,  or  those  requisites 
without  which  human  society  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Iies|*ect  for  liberty,  life,  and  property,  and 
the  performance  of  engagements,  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  in  society :  if 
these  cannot  be  enforced,  if  offenders  in  these  points 
Were  to  escajie  with  impunity,  disorganisation  and 
ruin  would  lie  the  inevitable  consequence*.  The 
strength  of  the  sentiment  that  injustice  calls  forth 
ii  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  exuttenre 
is  at  stake,  and  whatever  be  the  force  of  our 
impulse  of  self-preservation,  and  our  desire  of  the 
preservation  of  our  fellow- beings,  the  same  will  be 
the  measure  of  our  repugnance  to  the  acts  that 
endanger  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Compare 
these  interests  with  another  class  of  things,  also  for 
the  good  of  society,  as,  for  example,  the  promotion 
of  trade,  manufactures,  or  science,  all  which  are 
very  advantageous  to  mankind,  but  uot  absolutely 
essential  to  our  existence.  They  at  most  express 
the  difference  ln-tween  two  grades  of  happiness, 
not  the  difference  lietween  existence  and  annihi- 
lation. The  coutrast  between  the  just  and  the 
expedient  may  now  be  apparent ;  both  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  the  one  is  concerned  with 
Via*/,  the  other  with  wrU-tnting,  to  use  a  favourite 
distinction  of  Oliver  Cromwell's.  The  one  is  so 
immeasurably  sujierior  in  jioint  of  urgency  to  the 
other,  as  to  accouut  for  the  very  different  degrees 
of  our  attachment  to  the  two  interests.  The  supe- 
rior claims  of  justice  to  generosity  flow  from  the 


be  of  any  worth  to  us,  if  we  could  be  deprived 
of  everything  the  next  instant  by  whoever  was 
momentarily  stronger  than  ourselves.  Now,  this 
most  indispensable  of  all  necessaries,  after  physical 
nutriment,  cannot  be  had  unless  the  machinery  for 
providing  it  is  kept  unintermittedly  in  active  play. 
Our  notion,  therefore,  of  the  chum  we  have  on  our 
fellow-creatures  to  join  in  making  safe  for  us  the 
very  groundwork  of  onr  existence,  gathers  feelings 
around  it  so  much  more  intense  than  those  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  more  common  cases  of  utility, 
that  the  difference  in  degree  becomes  a  real  differ- 
ence in  kind.  The  claim  assumes  that  character 
of  absoluteness,  that  apj»rent  infinity,  and  incom- 
mensurability with  all  other  considerations,  which 
constitute  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  tliat  of  ordinary  expediency  ana  inexpediency. 
The  feelings  concerned  are  so  powerful,  and  we 
count  so  jwsitively  ou  finding  a  roqxmsive  feeling 
in  others  (all  being  alike  interested!,  that  ought 
and  should  grow  into  w»M*t,  and  recognised  indis- 
pensabihty  becomes  a  moral  necessity,  analogous  to 
physical,  and  often  not  inferior  to  it  in  binding 
force.' —  tJn  U tilitarianitm. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  intuitive,  eternal, 
and  immutable  justice,  independent  of  all  the 
concerns  of  this  world,  and  paramount  over  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing clear  aud  unambiguous,  the  same  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  being  revealed  to  the  human  mind 
without  any  reference  to  men's  outward  circum- 
stances. But,  not  to  rejwat  the  arguments  that 
refute  this  notion  as  respects  morality  in  general 
(see  Ethkm),  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  as  to 
justice  in  particular  there  is  a  very  great  disagree- 
ment am>>ug  mankind  in  everything  except  the 
first  essentials  of  social  security  -namely,  the  rest  wet 
for  legal  rights,  the  keeping  faith,  and  the  like. 
These  things  men  iu  all  ages  have  recognised  aa 
a  part  of  justice  ;  but  iu  the  things  less  essential 
to  the  common  safety  of  mankind,  where  notions 
of  just  and  unjust  are  still  admitted  and  pleaded, 
there  is  anything  but  unanimity  of  opinion  ;  nay, 
what  is  considered  just  in  one  country  and  time, 
is  considered  unjust  in  other  countries  or  other 
times.  Primogeniture  is  one  example;  slavery  is 
another. 


JUSTICE, 

JU8TICK. 


College  of.     See   College  or 


JUSTICE,   Lord  Chict,  the  title   given  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.    The  chief  of  the  former 
considerations;  in  fact,  the  argument  is  an  (  court  is  called  the  Lord  Chief -justice  of  England, 


JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


country.  A*  the  appointment  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  lord  chancellor,  it  is  a  frequent  charge 
brought  by  one  |>ohticaI  party  against  another  that 
the  ap|Hiititments  are  given  as  rewards  for  |«>litical 
service  ;  but  owing  to  the  frequent  alternation  of 
jwwer  among  |»arties,  the  undue  preponderance  of 
>ne  set  of  politician*  is  speedily  neutralised  by  the 


while  tor  other  is  merely  the  Lord  Chief -justice  of 
the  Com?,  of  Common  Pleas. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  in  England,  is 
a  person  appointed  by  commission  of  the  crown, 
or  by  act  of  parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise 
certain  judicial  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  ap|ioints  to  the  office 

is  the  lord  chancellor,  who  in  his  discretion  may  <  acts  of  their  successors, 
include  in  the  commission  certain  persons  who  )  The  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  exceed- 
must  have  an  estate  of  4100  a  year,  clear  of  all  ,'  ingly  multifarious  in  the  present  day,  for  there  are 
rents  and  charges ;  or  if  he  has  no  estate  in  i  departments  of  the  law  in  winch  the  aid  of 
possession,  but  is  entitled  to  the  reversion  thereof, 
if  it  be  of  the  rent  of  £.100  a  year.  All  persons 
having  the  above  qualification  may  be  ap|>ointcd 
justices  of  the  peace ;  but  practising  attorneys 
or  solicitors  are  not  eligible  for  counties,  though 
they  are  for  troughs.  The  office  of  justic  e  of  the 
}>eace  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  they  receive  neither 
salary  nor  fees,  and  hence  the  justices  are  often 
called  the  '  great  unpaid.'  But  in  modem  practice 
it  has  l»een  found  nco-ssary  to  deviate  from  this 
rule,  and  to  appoint  in  all  the  cities  and  many  Large 
towns  certain  paid  justices  called  stipendiary  mains- 


justices  is  not  required  for  puqxiscs  cither  of 
administration  or  of  judicial  decision.  For  the  List 
century  es|M-c.ally,  there  has  l»een  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  their  duties  created  by  successive  acts  of 


parliament,  and  this  is  caused  by  certain  remedies 
whi.  h  either  did  not  exist  I  adore  Uing  create  1,  or 
by  their  being  transferred  from  other  courts  and 
jurisdictioua  to  the  summary  p>)wcrs  of  justices.  Of 
late,  about  twenty  statutes  every  year  involve  mate- 
rial alterations,  chiefly  by  way  of  addition  to  this 
branch  of  jurisdiction.  To  cuuiuerate  all  the  heads  of 
law  winch  in  ]Kirt  have  l»een  confided  to  the  disposal 
trates  at  a  fixed  salary,  who  discharge  the  duties  I  of  justices,  would  require  too  much  space;  but  it 
of  justices,  which  are  necessarily  onerous  ami  import-  may  suffice  hrietly  to  indicate  the  genend  character 
ant     In  the  city  of  I>ondon   and   certain  other  I'd  their  duties.    These  are  either  administrative  if 


places,  the  mayor  and  certain  corporators  are  con 
stituted  by  charter  justices  of  the  jieace  by  virtue 
of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
ancient  Previous  to  l.'W7,  there  were  conservators 
of  the  |»eacc  in  every  <-ounty  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders out  of  the  principal  men  of  the  county  to 
perform  similar  duties,  but  by  a  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  a  change  took  place  in  the  practice,  and  ever 
since,  the  election  of  justices  has  Ix-cn  taken  from 
the  jieople,  and  exercised  by  the  crown.  At  first 
however,  they  were  still  called  merely  conservators 
or  kee|>ers  of  the  peace,  and  were  not  dignified 
with  their  present  title.  Gradually,  the  office  grew 
more  and  more  important,  in  consequence  of  many 
statutes  adding  to  their  duties  and  jurisdiction, 
until,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizat>eth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was 
settled  nearly  in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
addressed  to  certain  persona  by  name,  and  directing 

them  '  to  keep  our  peace  iu  our  county  of  .  and 

to  keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of 
the  jicace,  and  for  the  good  rule  anil  government  of 
the  j>eople,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  jiersons 
that  offend  against  the  said  ordinances.'  The  com- 
mission then  assigns  them  to  inquire 'by  the  oath 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  all  manner  of  felonies, 
poisonings,  enchautmeuts,  sorceries,  arts,  magic, 
trespasses,  forestalling*,  regratings,  engrossings,  and 
extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and 
offences.  &c.'  Formerly,  it  waB  usual  to  select  the 
moat  eminent  to  be  of  the  qwirum,  a  name  derived 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  quorum  alufiiem 
testrum  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  unum  r**e  rolnuam,  and  one 
of  these  must  always  lie  present ;  but  now  nearly 
all  are  included  in  the  quorum  clause  ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  an  objection  to  a  warrant  that  one  of  the 
convicting  justices  is  not  of  the  quorum.  When 
new  justices  are  appointed,  the  commission  is  sent 
by  tlie  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  crown-office,  where 
the  names  are  inserted.  On  ap|>ointment  the 
justice  must  take  an  oath  that  he  possesses  the 
necessary  estate  as  a  qualification  ;  and  if  he  act 
without  taking  such  oath,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of 


judicial.  Thus,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
tlie  |K>or  law,  if  the  parish  officers  require  to  remove 
a  |»au]>er  from  one  parish  to  another,  instead  of 
intrusting  this  |mwcr  to  these  officers,  they  are 
required  to  go  before  justices  of  the  peace,  so  as  to 
shew  the  circumstance*  under  which  the  removal 
Ukes  place,  and  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  the 
stitutes  on  the  subject  have  been  complied  with. 
But  the  great  and  ilistinguishing  functions  of 
justices  are  concerned  in  tlie  judicial  decision  of 
what  are  called  offences  punishable  by  means  of 
summary  convictions  or  orders.  Tlie  theory  on 
which  all  this  jurisdiction  is  founded  is,  that  whde 
the  graver  crimes  must  l>e  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  an  indictment,  and  the  slighter  wreugs  to 
that  of  au  action  at  law,  there  are  many  interme- 
diate offences  which  are  not  worthy  of  the  solem- 
nity of  an  indictment,  nor  yet  tit  to  be  left  to  the 
slow,  expensive,  and  often  elusory  result  of  a  civil 
action.  Hence  this  intermediate  class  of  cases  arises, 
which  justices  can  punish  by  tine  and  imprisonment 
swiftly  ami  decisively.  Thus,  if  certain  classes  of 
servants  employed  in  agriculture  or  mechanical  arts 
suddenly  break  their  engagement,  they  may  be 
fined  or  imprisoned  by  justices,  for  if  there  were 
no  B|»cvdy  remedy  like  this,  the  mischief  often 
caused  to  the  master  might  go  unredressed.  In 
like  manner,  justices  punish  poaching  ofTeuees, 
whether  against  fish  or  game,  personal  assaults, 
vagrancy  offences,  &c. 

Auother  iuqioiUiit  class  of  duties  consists  in  the 
preparatory  prcKVcdings  of  all  criminal  trials,  as 
issuing  the  warrants  to  arrest,  and  .  xaniining  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  see  if  there  is  a  )>rim&  facie  ground 
of  suspiciou  sufficient  to  warrant  the  committal  of 
such  ]iersoii8  to  be  tried  before  juries.  There  are  also 
various  offences  of  the  claas  of  misdemeanours  which 
justices  are  entitled  to  try  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  at 
quarter-sessions,  but  none  of  the  more  serious  offences 
are  intrusted  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  courts  com- 
posed of  justices  are  general  or  quarter  sessions 
where  indictable  offences  may  !*•  tried  by  juries ;  and 
{Kitty  sessions  and  s.Ksdal  sessions,  where  a  great 
variety  of  judicial  ami  administrative  busim-ss  is 
j>erformed.    All  these  duties  are  not  only  tierforraed 


ot  only 

£100.  Each  justice,  on  ap|Mtiutinent,  also"  takes' the  ,  gratuitously,  but  the  justices  are  liable  for  mistakes 
oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration.  The  "'ten  of  a  very  innocent  description,  and  have  to 
appointment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  always  P"»y  damages  for  the  injuries  thereby  caused  to 
stood  high  in  |mpular  estimation,  and  is  eagerly  third  parties.  They  are  protects!  te  some  .\t.>nt 
•ought  after  by  men  of  sUtiou,  especially  in  the  «w  f  or  a*  they  have  acted  judicially,  I  at  if  anything 
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like  malice  can  be  proved  against  them,  they  seldom 
escape  being  sued  and  amerced  in  heavy  damage*. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  first  act  establishing 
justices  was  that  of  158",  c.  82.  The  office  wan 
further  regulated  by  acta  in  1609,  1617,  163.1; 
by  instructions  during  the  Protectorate  in  I65n, 
embodied  in  the  act  1661,  which  is  the  principal 
statute  regulating  the  duties  of  justices.  Two 
justices  are  held  to  form  a  quorum.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  justices  is  confined  in  practice  to  the  penal 
statutes  in  reference  to  revenue,  highways,  fishings, 
game,  and  pu  I  die- houses,  and  in  many  of  these  the 
sheriffs  have  cumulative  jurisdiction.  Their  ordi- 
nary criminal  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  petty  thefts,  and  trifling  assaults. 
They  ap|ioint  a  procurator-fiscal  or  public  prose- 
cutor for  their  own  court.  The  civil  jurisdiction  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  small-debt  court.  In  many 
counties,  the  sheriffs'  small-debt  court  is  the  only 
trihunal  resorted  to.  No  particular  qualification  as 
regards  rank  or  property  is  essential.  The  appoint- 
ment is  less  popular,  and  the  range  of  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  as  just  shewn,  is  much  inferior 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
a  different  arrangement  of  judicial  business,  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  prnctice  of  local  sheriff  courts 
in  Scotland,  which  are  presided  over  by  trained 
lawyers,  who  are  {mid  by  a  fixed  salary.  These 
officers  absorb  much  of  the  multifarious  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  justices  of  the  {>eacc  in  England. 

JUSTICE-CLERK,  Lord,  a  high  judicial  officer 
in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judge  in 
point  of  rank,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Justice- 
general,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary. His  usual  fluty  is  to  sit  as  ehief  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House  called  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.).  The  office 
in  iti  origin  was,  as  its  name  imports,  of  a  more 
humble  character. 

JUSTICEOENERAL.  Lord,  the  highest  judge 
in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Formerly,  the  office  of  Justice- 
general  was  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  judicial  office,  but 
the  title  is  now,  since  1831,  associated  with  that  of 
the  Lord  President 

JUSTICES,  Lords.  From  the  times  of  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  it  has  been  the 
occasional  practice  in  England  for  the  sovereign  to 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  called  I<nrds  .Justices, 
to  act  as  his  sulatitutcs  in  the  supreme  government 
during  his  absence  from  the  kingdom,  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  these  appointments  have  been 
made  by  letters- patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  the 
authority  of  parliament  has  sometimes  licen  required 
in  confirmation  of  their  powers.  On  five  occasions, 
such  appointment  was  made  by  William  III.  when 
going  abroad,  though  while  his  queen  was  alive,  he 
delegated  his  authority  to  her  during  his  absence. 
The  statute  12  and  13  Will.  III.,  settling  the  succes- 
sion on  the  House  of  Hanover,  provided  '  That  no 
person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  crown  shall 
go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  without  consent  of  parliament ; '  but  this 
clause  was  reitealed  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  2,  and  the  first 
sovereign  of  tne  House  of  Hanover,  during  five  of 
bis  absences  in  Germany,  made  an  ap|K>intment  of 
fords  justices.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Hanover, 
delegated  his  authority  to  19  guardians,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  York,  heir-presumptive,  was  one.  On 
none  of  the  absences  of  her  present  Majesty  from 
her  kingdom  has  there  been  any  delegation  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary  in  point 
of  law  to  appoint  lords  justices,  in  which  opinion 


he  concurred.  In  case  of  the  sovereign's  minority, 
a  regency  has  generally  been  resorted  to.  Tb*- 
powers  of  lords  justices  have  been  usually  limited 
in  the  matter  of  {mrdoning  and  reprieving  criminals, 
summons  or  prorogation  of  {tarliament,  the  disposal 
of  iiuhlic  moneys  in  the  treasury,  and  of  church 
preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  lords 
justices  appointed  under  the  commissions  of  1719 
and  1729  could  continue  the  existing  parliament  by 
short  prorogations,  till  otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign- manual  -  the  other  acts  here  specified 
could  not  be  exercised  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  necessary 
for  the  public  service.  The  power  to  create  peers 
has  only  once  been  delegated,  by  Charles  I.  in  1644  ; 
and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  (damorgan, 
in  whose  favour  the  right  was  exercised,  was,  after 
the  Restoration,  compiled  to  resign  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of  a 
viceroy ;  in  modern  times,  this  has  only  been  done 
during  occasional  absences  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
or  in  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  one  lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  amiointuient  of  his  successor. 
These  lords  justices  have  usually  been  the  Lord 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces. 

JUSTICES'  CLERK,  an  officer,  generally  a 
solicitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to  the 
justices  themselves  not  lieing  trained  lawyers,  and 
yet  being  called  niton  to  administer  many  branches 
of  the  law,  and  construe  acts  of  parliament,  all  of 
which  require  much  skill,  the  justices'  clerk  is  a 
person  of  much  local  influence,  and  in  practical 
effect  guides  and  controls  the  justices  under  the 
form  of  advice.  He  is,  properly  sjieaking,  not  a, 
public  officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  servant  of  the 
justices.  By  various  statutes,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justices. 

JUSTICIARY  COURT,  the  highest  criminal 
court  in  Scotland.  Its  judges  are  five  of  the  judge* 
of  the  Court  of  Session — viz.,  the  LordB  President, 
Justice-clerk,  and  three  others  appointed  by  patent. 
The  quorum  of  the  high  court  consists  of  three 
judges.  It  sits  usually  in  Edinburgh,  but  also 
holds  circuit-courts  twice  a  year  in  some  of  the 
largest  towns,  and  thrice  in  Glasgow,  the  kingdom 
being  divided  for  that  purpose  into  three  divisions 
or  circuits.  The  jurisdiction  embraces  all  crimes 
whatever ;  and  it  is  an  appellate  court  as  regards 
inferior  criminal  tribunals.  Its  decisions  are  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE  is  the  killing  of 
a  human  creature  without  incurring  leg;d  guilt, 
as  where  a  mau  is  duly  sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
where  one,  in  self-defence,  necessarily  kills  another 
to  preserve  his  own  life,  &c. 

JUSTIFICATION,  one  of  the  most  common 
terms  of  technical  theology.  In  Protestant  theology, 
it  expresses  an  act  of  divine  favour  whereby  a 
sinner  is  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  and 
accepted  as  righteous,  not  on  account  of  anything 
in  himself,  but  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  him.  According  to  this  view  it 
is  a  purely  forensic  act— the  act  of  a  judge  sitting 
in  the  forum,  or  place  of  judgment,  and  acquitting 
the  condemned  by  an  exercise  of  clemency,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  merits  of  another,  who  has  |taid  the 
penalty  which  was  justly  his  due.  In  this  forensio 
sense  of  the  word  the  apostle  is  understood  by 
Protestants  to  speak  (Rom.  iii.  26)  of  God  as  'the 
justitier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.' 

Its 
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In  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  justification  ii  considered  not  purely  as  a 
forensic  a-'t,  or  act  of  acquittal,  but,  further,  as  an 
infusion  of  personal  righteousness,  and  as  hence 
equivalent  to  what  Protestant*  specially  call  snncti- 
Jinztion.  The  distinction  between  the  two  things 
i*>  in  Protestant  doctrine  a  cardinal  distinction — the 
oie  being  viewed  as  an  act,  the  other  as  a  uwi; 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  divine  clemency  or 
grace  once  for  all,  the  other,  from  the  progressive 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit  A  corresponding  dis- 
tinction is  likewise  found  in  the  Catholic  system 
between  the  act  of  justification  and  the  state  or 
condition  of  habitual  justice. 

This  doctrine  of  justification  is  laid  down  most 
plainly  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  it  has 
amieared  to  some  as  if  there  were  a  discrepancy  in 
this  respect  between  these  writings  and  the  Epistle 
of  St  James.  Whereas  the  one  says :  '  For  if 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory  ;  but  not  before  Cod.  For  what  saith  the 
Scripture !  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  The  other  says : 
•  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works  ? 
Ye  sec  then  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and 
not  by  faith  only.'  Perhaps  the  most  effectual 
Way  of  reconciling  these  statements  is  to  suppose 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  describing  the  inward 
reality  of  justification,  which  has  no  dependence 
upon  works,  but  only  upon  faith,  while  St  James  is 
speaking  of  its  outward  manifestation  —of  its  reality 
as  evinced  in  the  Christian  character  and  conduct, 
which  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  good  works, 
without  which,  in  this  sense,  there  can  l*e  no  justi- 
fication. Justification,  in  short,  is  independent  of 
works  in  its  origin  and  primary  condition.  Its 
origin  is  the  grace  of  God — it*  only  primary  condi- 
tion, acceptance  of  this  grace,  or  j'aiOt.  But  it  is 
dependent  upon  works  as  its  essential  manifesta- 
tion. Faith  is  not  passive,  but  active  ;  and  a  faith 
which  is  not  active,  which  is  not  a  spring  of  earnest 
Christian  activity,  is  not  a  true  faith.  Such  a 
faith  cannot  justify  a  man. 

JU'STIN,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished,  in 
all  probability,  in  the  3d  or  4th  c.  although  some 
assign  him  an  earlier  data  His  History— which  is 
of  great  value,  from  its  being  our  only  authority 
on  many  important  points — is  merely  a  selection 
of  passages  from  the  Universal  History  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  a  work  now  lost. 

JUSTINIAN  US  (JUSTINIAN)  I..  Flavius 
Anicius,  nephew,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  was  born  483  A.t>.,  in  the  village  of 
Tauresium,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  splendid 
city  of  Justiniana,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the 
modern  Kusteudjo  stands.  Although  of  obscure 
parentage,  he  Bhared  the  success  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Justin,  being  invited  at  an  early  age  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  reports  of  his  courtly  biographers 
can  be  accepted,  attained  to  considerable  eminence 
in  philosophy,  theology,  and  law,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  elegant  pursuits  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the 
purple  in  518,  he  appointed  J.  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Asia.  The  tastes  of  J.,  however, 
inclining  him  rather  to  civic  pursuits,  he  declined 
this  appointment,  and  remained  attached  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  In  521,  he  was  named 
consul,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  exercise  great  influence. 
In  527.  the  Emperor  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  proclaimed  him  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few  months,  and  J. 
wm  crowned  as  sole  emperor,  along  with  bis  wife, 


the  famous  Theodora,  whom,  despite  of  her  mora 
than  dubious  antecedents  as  an  actress,  he  had 
raised  to  the  position  of  his  wife.  J.,  on  his  acces- 
sion, was  in  his  45th  year.  His  reign,  which  extends 
over  38  years,  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
the  late  empire.  Although  himself  without  the 
taste  or  the  capacity  for  military  command,  he  had 
the  fortune  or  the  skill  to  select  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  last  days  of  Roman  military-  ascendeucy. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  generals,  and  especially 
of  the  celebrated  N  arses  (q.  v.)  ami  Relisarius  (q.  v.), 
his  reign  may  be  said  to  have  restored  the  Roman 
Empire,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  tc  its 
ancient  limits,  and  to  have  reunited  the  East  and 
West  under  a  single  rule.  In  his  first  war— that 
with  Persia  -he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the 
crisis  that  had  so  long  threatened  was  at  least 
warded  off;  but  the  rejoicings  which  celebrated 
its  termination  bad  almost  proved  fatal,  by  a 
domestic  revolution,  to  the  authority  of  J.  himself. 
A  conflict  of  the  so-called  Blue  and  Green  factions 
in  the  circuB  in  532  was  but  an  outburst  of  political 
discontent,  which  went  so  far  as  to  elect  a  rival 
emperor,  Hynatius.  J.  himself  was  struck  with 
dismay,  and  hail  made  preparations  for  flight ;  but 
the  vigour  aud  determination  of  Theodora  arrested 
the  revolt.  N  arses,  with  a  relentless  band,  repressed 
the  tumults,  3(1,000  victims  having,  it  is  said, 
fallen  in  a  single  day.  By  the  arms  of  Belisonns, 
the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa  was  re-annexed  to 
the  empire ;  and  the  same  general,  conjointly  with 
Narses,  restored  the  imperial  authority  as  well  in 
Rome  as  in  Northern  Italy  and  a  large  j>ortion 
of  Spain.  One  of  thr>  most  extraordinary,  though 
in  the  end  ineffective,  works  of  the  reign  of  J. 
was  the  vast  line  of  fortifications  which  be  con- 
structed, or  renewed  and  strengthened,  along  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  frontier  of  his  empire. 
These  works  of  defence,  and  the  construction  of 
many  public  buildings  both  in  his  capital  and  in 
other  cities  of  the  empire,  involve*!  an  enoirn<>'>i3 
ex]>enditnre,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of  J.,  in 
consequence,  pressed  heavilv  on  the  public  resources ; 
but  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  ably  and  upright:? 
conducted.  It  is,  however,  as  a  legislator  that  J. 
has  gained  renown.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  set  himself  to  collect  all  previous  legislative 
enactments  which  were  still  in  force  ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this  thoroughly,  he  tint  compiled  a  cotie, 
which  comprised  all  the  constitutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors (527  —529).  See  Code.  The  authoritative 
commentaries  of  the  jurists  were  next  harmonised, 
and  published  under  the  title  Digestn  Pandecta 
— 533).  See  Pandects.  The  code  was  republished 
in  634,  with  the  addition  of  J.'s  own  constitutions. 
His  third  great  legal  undertaking  was  the  com) edi- 
tion of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  laws,  for  the 
guidance  of  students  nnd  lawyers.  This  was  pub- 
lished a  short  time  before  the  Digest,  under  the  title 
of  1 rutitulioiirs,  L  e.,  'Institutes.'  All  these  works 
were  accomplished  under  the  careful  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  Tribonian,  and  were  written 
originally  in  Latin.  The  later  treatises  which  J. 
caused  to  be  written  were  in  Greek,  aud  were 
entitled  Novella;  i.  e.,  •  New  Works.' 

The  character  of  J.  as  a  ruler  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  most  of  the  emperors,  whether  of  the 
earlier  or  the  later  empire.  His  personal  virtues 
were  of  a  class  and  in  a  degree  seldom  united  in  one 
of  such  station ;  and  his  public  administration,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  of  ecclesiastical  afftire, 
in  which  he  was  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  inter- 
meddler,  exhibits  great  ability,  and  just  and  upright 
intentions.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  83,  and  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  reign,  November  14,  665. 

JUSTI'NUS,  surnamed  the  Marty  t  sod 
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frequeutly  the  Philosopher,  a  Father,  and,  after 
Tertulliau,  the  most  distinguished  apologist  of  the 
Christian  Church,  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neajiolis,  a 
Roman  city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sechem, 
in  Samaria.    The  date  of  his  hirth  is  variously 
assigned  to  the  years  89,  113,  114,  and  118  a.d.  His 
father  Priscus  was  a  heathen,  and  J.  was  educated 
in  the  religion  of  his  father.    He  hecaiue  an  ardent 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning 
with  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering 
to  that  of  the  Platonists.    With  the  last,  as  he 
himself  relates,  he  was  in  the  commencement  highly 
satisfied ;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  wandering  along 
the  sea  shore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  created  in  J.'s  mind  a  desire  for 
higher  knowledge  than  Plato  had  reached,  referring 
him  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and 
through  them  to  the  great  Christian  teacher  whom 
they  foretold.    The  result  was  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  at  some  date  between  119  and  140 
A.D.    After  hiB  conversion,  he  retained  the  garb  of 
•  philosopher,  but,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he 
strove  by  his  writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring 
others  to  the  truth  which  he  had  himself  discovered. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  about  the  year 
165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  because  he 
refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.  His 
death  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  enmity 
and  malignant  ftrta     the  Cynic  philosopher  Cresceus. 
The  works  of  J.,  although  not  very  voluminous,  are 
highly  interesting  and  important  1  he  books  ascribed 
to  him  with  certainty  are  two  Apokujin  for  the 
Christians,  the  first  addressed  'to  Antoninus  Pius,' 
the  second  '  to  the  senate ; '  a  Dialogue  with  Tryphon 
the  Jew,  which  professes  to  be  the  record  of  au  actual 
discussion  held  at  Ephesus.     The  Address  to  the 
Greeks  is  not  so  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  J.,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  Exhortation  to  the 
Greets,  his  Letter  to  Diogne.hu,  and  his  work  On  the 
Monarchy  of  God,  an  argument  against  the  poly- 
theism of  paganism.    The  other  works  ascribed  to 
him  arc  certainly  spurious.    The  first  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The 
Benedictine  edition  of  J.  is  that  of  Maran  (Paris, 
1742),  and  a  recent  edition  has  appeared  in  Germany 
by  Professor  Otto,  2  vols.  8vo  (Jena,  1842—1844). 

JUST  IN  US  I.,  or  JUSTIN  THE  ELDER, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  in  450  a.  d.  ,  of  barbarian 
parents,  and  entered  as  a  private  into  the  emperor's 
body-guard,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  commander.  He 
held  this  last  post  till  the  death  of  Anastasius  I., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne,  518  a.  d.  Feel- 
ing that,  from  his  total  want  of  learning,  he  was 
unfitted  to  direct  the  internal  civil  administration, 
he  wisely  resigned  this  duty  to  the  qurestor  Proclus, 
whose  administration  gave  general  satisfaction.  In 
519,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  pope, 
which  resulted  in  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  52.3,  he  resigned 
to  Thendoric,  king  of  Italy,  the  right — which  till 
this  time  the  eastern  emperors  had  always  exercised 
—of  appointing  '  consuls '  in  Rome ;  and  the  same 
year  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Persia.  In  525,  occurred  a  terrible  earthquake, 
which  laid  Edessa,  Pompeioiwlis,  Corinth,  and 
Dyrrachinm  in  ruins,  and  the  ill-fated  Antioch  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  and  inundation  com- 
bined. On  hearing  the  news,  J.  took  off  his  crown, 
put  on  mourning,  and  ordered  a  supply  of  money 
«nd  necessaries  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Some- 
time before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  August 
427,  he  had  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian,  and 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government 

JUSTINUS  II.,  or  JUSTIN  THE  YOUNGER, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Justinian  I.,  J 


in  565  A.D.,  and  esjtoused  Sophia,  the  niece  of 
the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and  able,  but 
revengeful  woman.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  he  immediately  paid  his  prede- 
cessor's debts,  and  gave  considerable  largesses  to  the 
lower  classes.  His  rule  was  weak  and  despicable, 
and  though  the  empress  was  the  de  facto  sovereign, 
she  too  often  allowed  her  passions  to  blind  her 
reason.  Through  her  influence,  Names  (q.  v.)  was 
dismissed  from  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  though 
at  the  time  J.  was  fully  aware  that  the  Lon^o- 
bards  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Th« 
joy  of  these  savages,  on  hearing  of  the  <Usgrace 
of  the  one  man  whom  they  dreaded,  was  excessive ; 
and  in  568  they  burst  like  an  avalanche  uj>on 
Italy,  which  from  this  time  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Greek  Empire.  The  emperor  had  letter  fortune 
towards  the  east  and  north  ;  but  though  he  had 
enough  of  able  gen. -nils,  such  as  Marcian,  Til>eriu8, 
and  M  auricula,  yet  the  incompetent  government 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  a  disciplined  army,  and 
was  obligett  to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  exjie- 
dient  of  employing  mercenaries.  Khosrft,  king 
of  Persia,  took  Dara  after  a  long  and  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  followed  up  his  success  by  conquering 
Meso]w>tamia  and  Syria.  He  was  repeatedly  driven 
back  by  Mauritius,  but  returned  with  redoubled 
fury.  In  the  midst  of  this  war.  J.  died,  20th 
September  578,  after  appointing  TiWrius,  one  of  his 
generals,  as  his  successor.  J.  had  been  insane  from 
574,  from  which  time  tdl  his  death  the  supreme 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  empress. 

JUTE  is  the  fibre  of  an  Indian  plant,  the  Cor- 
chorus  ca/>sufari»  of  l>otanists  (see  Cokchoiu'k),  and 
another  species,  C.  olitorius  ;  the  former,  however,  is 
the  one  from  which  the  fibre  is  chiefly  obtained.  The 
fibre  constitutes  the  inner  bark,  and  is  separated  by 


Jute  (Corchorus  capsularia). 


maceration.    It  is 

Jute-fibre  has  l>ecome  a  very  important  iiart  of  the 
of  this  and  other  countries,  althou 


obtained  12  feet  long. 


Jthough  its 

introduction  to  EurojKj  for  the  purjtoses  of  weaving 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Previous  to  18.J0, 
it  was  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  form  of 
gunny-bags,  in  which  sugar,  rice,  iwpper,  and  other 
products  of  India  bad  tea  constantly  imported, 
without  attracting  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  they  were  made.  When  the  raw 
fibre  was  first  introduced,  its  great  length  led  to 
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t/ie  impression  that  it  would  be  useful  for  cordage  ; 
sub?  Tquent  trials,  however.  Boon  shewed  that  its 
liabi.ity  to  injury  from  moisture  made  it  useless  for 
that  purpose.  But  its  capabilities  for  employment  in 
such  fabrics  as  matting  and  coarse  carpeting  soon 
became  a|>]>arent,  and  a  vast  trade  sprang  up.  Its 
employment  for  coarse  bagging  is  immense ;  it  is 
used  for  the  cottons  of  India  and  America  ;  all  the 
sugar  and  rice,  the  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  gnus, 
dye-stuffs,  oil-seeds,  and  numerous  other  articles  of 
Indian  produce,  reach  us  in  gunny- baps,  and  almost 
every  producing  country  either  imports  gunnyliogs 
or  jute  for  making  them.  In  Great  Britain,  large 
quantities  of  gunny  or  iute  baggiug  are  manufac- 
tured at  Dundee  and  other  places ;  and  it  has  the 
beneficial  effect  of  relieving  large  quantities  of  hemp 
for  the  more  important  purposes  of  sail-cloth  and 
cordage.  Jute  can  be  bleached  only  with  difficulty, 
otherwise,  the  worn-out  gunny  kigs  would  furnish 
an  abundance  of  paper  material.  Very  much  is 
employed,  especially  in  India,  for  making  inferior 
kinds  of  wrapping- |iupcr.  The  imports  of  this  article 
last  year  (18432),  owing  to  the  want  of  a  market  in 
America  for  cotton-bagging,  were  less  than  usual ; 
but  in  previous  years  they  have  reached  as  much 
as  50,000  tous.  It  is  inqwrted  iu  bales,  usually 
weighing  about  3J  cwta.  each. 

The  cultivation  of  C  copmlari*  has  been  success- 
fully attempted  in  England,  a  good  crop  of  fibre 
being  obtained ;  but  the  plants,  although  attaining 
14  feet  in  height,  did  not  ri|>en  their  seeds  well. 

JU'TERBOGK,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated 
on  the  Nuthe,  27  miles  south  of  Potsdam.  Here 
considerable  wool  and  flax  markets  are  held,  and 
wine  is  produced  to  some  extent.  Woollen -cloth 
manufactures,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  are 
also  carried  on.  Pop.  6257.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the  Prussians  defeated 
the  French  under  Kev  and  Oudinot,  September  6, 
1813. 

JUTLAND  (Dan.  Jylland),  the  only  considerable 
peninsula  of  Euro]>e  that  points  directly  north, 
forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and 
comprises  the  province  of  North  Jutland  and  the 
duchy  of  Slesvig  (q.  v.),  which  has  been  called  by 
the  Danes  South  Jutland.  The  province  of  North 
Jutland  has  an  area  of  9670  square  miles,  aud  a 
population  (1800)  of  703.813.  See  Denmark.  J.  is 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  Cimbri  (q.  v.),  and  from  this  cimunstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Ciiubrian  Peninsula, 
or  Chersoncsus.  In  historical  times,  we  find  it 
inhabited  by  the  Jutes,  who  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Saxons  to  England.  As  allies  of  the 
Saxons,  they  waged  war  with  Charlemagne,  and 
under  the  name  of  Normans  (Northmen),  frequently 
desolated  the  coast  of  Germany  and  France. 

JUVKNALI8,  Dxcimts  Junius,  the  Roman 
satirist,  was  born  at  the  Volsciau  town  of  Aquinum. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ;  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  that  he  was  come  to  man's  estate,  and 
was  writing  in  that  of  Domitian  (81—96  a.  d.)  ;  and 
that  he  survived  into  the  times  of  Hadrian  (117— 
138  A.D.).  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  competence. 
He  practised  at  Rome  as  au  advocate  ;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  visited  Egypt. 
Among  his  friends  were  Martial  and  Statins,  and 
perhattt  Quintilian.  But  nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  except  a  few  leading  facts— among 
them,  that  he  recited  some  of  his  satires  in  public 
with  much  applause;  and  even  these  facts  are 
not  known  to  us  in  any  detail.    His  interest  for 


posterity  depends  altogether  on  his  writings— on  hd 
sixteen  satires,  still  surviving,  which  occupy  the 
very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature,  and  are  of 
priceless  value  as  pictures  of  the  Roman  liie  of  the 
Empire.  J.  ami  Horace  respectively  represent  the  (▼<> 
schools  into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided; 
and  from  one  or  other  of  them  every  cla&ical  satirist 
of  modern  Europe  derives  his  descent  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  RiiUc-ule,  so  J.  is  the  satirist  of 
Indignation.  J.  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  mi  much 
as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in  Roman  literature  a 

JMirt  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the 
(ewish  disi»ensation.  He  uses  satire  not  as  a  brunch 
of  coined v,  which  it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine 
for  attacking  the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  e>  irrup- 
tions of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies  and 
the  frenzies  of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He 
has  great  humour  of  a  scornful,  austere,  hut  ••insu- 
larly pungent  kind,  and  many  noble  flashes  of  a 
high  m^rol  poetry.  We  would  especially  [x  int  mrt 
that  the  old  Human  genius — as  distinct  from  the 
more  cosmopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by  Greek 
culture  -  is  distinctly  discernible  in  Juvenal,  lb  is 
as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth,  who  i^rliapj 
gives  a  better  image  of  his  kind  and  character  nf 
faculty  than  any  single  English  humorist  or  moralist 
that  we  coull  name,  J.  has  l*en  tatter  translated 
in  our  literature  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
ancients.  Dryden's  versions  of  five  of  his  satires  are 
nmougBt  the  best  things  Dryden  ever  did.  I>r 
Johnson  imitated  two  of  the  most  famous  in  his 
London  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wuhtg ;  and  the 
version  of  the  whole  of  them  by  Clifford  is  full  of 
power  and  character.  The  best  known  uiodt-rn 
edition  of  J.  U  that  of  Ruperti,  and  there  are  good 
recent  English  ones  by  Mocleane  and  Mayor. 

JUVKNILK  OFFENDERS.  The  practice  of 
singling  out  offenders  of  a  tender  age  from  adult 
offenders,  aud  subjecting  them  to  different  punun- 
ment  and  reformatory  treatment,  has  gained  ground 
of  late  years.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  persons  aw 
considered  capable  of  committing  crim*-  when  of  tbs 
age  of  seven,  and  are  punishable  like  other  iiersons. 
But  in  Eugland  and  Ireland,  in  cases  of  lar.-etiy, 
whenever  a  jierson  under  the  age  of  16  is  br><u^nt 
before  justices,  and  is  convicted,  he  or  she  may  I* 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three 
calendar  months  or  less,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
justices,  shall  be  fiued  X'3  or  less  ;  or  if  a  male  under 
14  years,  shall  l>c  once  privately-  whipped  (with  a 
birch  rod,  not  more  than  12  strokes),  either  instead 
of  or  iu  addition  to  such  imprisonment  The  juve- 
nile offender,  however,  may  object  to  be  tried  by 
justices  of  the  jicace,  and  may  insist  up>n  being 
tried  by  jury,  if  he  prefer  it  Ami  in  all  casus  *A 
juveniles  under  16  being  convicted  of  offences,  the 
justice  or  magistrate  may,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence then  pissed,  provided  such  sentence  is  not  lea 
than  14  days'  imprisonment,  direct  the  offender,  at 
its  expiration,  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
live.  But  the  parent  or  guardian  may  hare  th« 
child  sent  to  another  reformatory  school  than  the 
one  named  by  the  magistrate,  on  paying  the  addi- 
tional expense,  if  any.  The  exjicnsc  of  the  convev- 
ance  of  the  offender  to  the  school  is  j»id  by  the 
county  or  borough,  but  his  continued  maintenance 
there  must  lie  paid  for  by  the  parent  or  step-parent 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  such  sum,  however,  not 
to  exceed  5a.  j<er  week.  Children  who  have  t  ot  itt 
committed  crime,  but  are  in  a  vagrant  and  neglected 
state,  may  also  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  Skhoal 
(q.  v.).  In  Scotland,  there  are  abo  BtaHto  with 
regard  to  reformatory  schools  and 
similar  to  what  exist  in  Eugland. 
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THE  eleventh  letter  of  the  English 
alpha)>ct.  The  Semitic  languages 
js^i  had  two  characters  with  the  same 
or  very  similar  consonantal  power 
— the  one  called  in  Hebrew  Knph 
)  ,^z:-\  (hollow  of  the  hand),  the  other 
A  Koph  (the  hind  head).  Both  w  ere 
^  )  °*  <l,st  transplanted  into  the  Greek 
•  ;.  '  >  [k  (Kapi't)  -  K,  9  (old  Greek  Koppa) 
•'  |  =  Q],  and  thence  into  Latin ;  hut  in 
Greek,  Koppn.  or  7.  was  early  dropped, 
and  in  Lit  in,  A'«i /</<*»,  or  k,  was  supplanted  by  c  (m 
AlphABKT,  and  letter  C).  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words,  as  Knlntda  and  K'tm>.  In  the  languages 
derived  from  Lit  in.  accordingly,  k  is  naed  only  in 
writing  foreign  words.  Although  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphaltct,  it  bM  in  modern  English  to 
a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place  of  c  in  words 
of  Saxon  origin.  See  C  The  character  Kupjm,  or 
7.  lias  been  retained  in  modern  alphabets,  as  it  was 
in  Latin,  only  in  the  combination  fM.  This  is 
clearly  a  rcli>:  of  the  primitive  nature  of  written 
characters,  when  they  constituted  syllabaries  rather 
than  alphabets,  each  character  expressing  a  conson- 
antal articulation  followed  by  a  particular  vowel 
snimd  ;  so  that  there  was  one  character  for  t*t,  and 
another  for  U> ;  one  for  kn,  and  another  for  to  or  kit, 
as  in  hiciogL  phs.  A'  (7,  or  c  hard)  is  the  sharp  mute 
of  the  guttural  series,  k,  <j,  rh.  <jh.  See  LmTKKa 
The  interchanges  of  k  are  iudicat.  «l  under  V. 

KAAIU  (Arab.  'square  house'),  the  name  of  an 
oblong  stone  building  within  the  great  mosque 
of  Mecca  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  legend,  Adam 
first  worshipped  on  this  spot,  alter  Ins  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  in  a  tent  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  this  purpose.  Seth  substituted  for  the  tent 
a  structure  of  clay  and  stone,  which  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  the  Deluge,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  building  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  served  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed  as  a  place 
of  idolatrous  worship,  probably  to  Zohal  (Saturn). 
It  is,  as  it  now  stands— rebuilt  in  1027—35  to  40 
feet  high,  18  paces  hmg,  14  broad.  Its  door,  coated 
with  silver,  is  opened  only  three  times  in  the  year 
— once  for  men,  once  for  women,  and  once  for 
the  pur|K»se  of  cleaning  the  interior.  Next  to  this 
door,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  edifice,  is  set 
the  fatuous  lava-like  Black  Stone  which,  since  the 
second  year  of  the  Hedjrah  (q.  v.),  has  served  as 
Kibleb,  L  e..  as  an  indicator  of  the  direction 
towards  which  all  Moslems  must  turn  in  their 
prayers.  This  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  dromied 
from  paradise  together  with  Adam,  is  held  in 
extreme  veneration,  and  one  of  its  prineijial  names 
is  'The  Right  Hand  of  God  on  Earth.'     It  was 


conquwsingthc  K.  seven  times,  each  time  either  kissing 
this  stone,  or  touching  it  with  the  hand,  and  kissing 
the  latter.  A  smaller  stone,  to  which,  however,  less 
veneration  is  shewn,  is  set  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Kaaba.  The  outside  of  the  K.  is  annually 
covered  anew  with  the  richest  black  silks,  on  which 
are  embroidered  sentences  from  the  Koran  in  gold; 
a  pious  contribution  tirst  on  the  part  of  the  califs, 
later  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  now  of  the  Turkish 
emperors.  The  K.  has  a  double  roof,  sup|x>rted 
by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and  it  is  said  that  no  bird 
ever  rests  upon  it.  The  whole  edilice  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  of  columns,  outside  which  there 
are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of  devotion,  for 
different  sects ;  also  the  edifice  containing  the  well 
Zeiu  Zeiii,  the  cupola  of  Abbas,  and  the  Treasury. 
All  these  are  further  enclosed  by  a  fplcndid 
colonnade,  sunnouutcd  by  cupolas,  steeples,  spires, 
crescents,  all  gilded  anil  adorned  with  lanqxi,  which 
shed  a  brilliant  lustre  at  night.  These  surround, 
ings,  between  which  and  the  K.  run  seven  ]>aved 
causeways,  were  tirst  devised  by  Omar,  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  K.  itself. 

KAAMA,  or  CAAMA  {Antilop*  Cnnmn),  a 
species  of  antelope,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Africa, 
nearly  allied  to  the  liulxihts  (q.  v.)  of  the  north  of 
Africa  It  is  the  lfnrte-f**M  ot  the  Dutch  colonists 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  large  antelopes.  Its  horns  aro 
rather  short  and  thick,  curved  like  the  sides  of  a 
lyre.  It  inhabits  plains,  and  congregates  in  large 
herds.  Its  flesh  is  very  good,  more  resembling  beef 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  antelope.  It  is  very 
capable  of  domestication. 

KABA-NAGY,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  situ, 
ated  in  a  plain  20  miles  south-west  of  Debreczin. 
Pop.  1.6(H). 

KABYLES,  another  name  for  the  Berbers  (q.  v.). 

KA'FFA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea|K>rt  of  South 
Hu.-sia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
70  miles  east  of  Simferopol.  The  harl>our,  a  portion 
of  the  bay  of  K.,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  deep 
and  safe.  It  contains  a  citadel,  a  barracks,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities  chiefly  collected  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  although  it  has  greatly  declined,  it  is 
still  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  The  principal 
exports"  are  wheat,  hides,  sackcloth,  and  goats'  hair. 
In  1859,  213  vessels  of  42,194  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  jsirt.    Pop.  85(10. 

K.,  the  ancient  Tftrodotia  or  Frorfotia,  was  in  the 
13th  c,  when  it  was  under  the  Genoese  dominion, 
the  centre  of  trade.  In  1465,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  had  100.000  inhabit- 
ants. In  1783,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  to 
whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy  in  1792, 


originally  of  white  colour,  but  the  sins  of  man- 
\ind  have  caused  it  to  shed  so  many  sdent  tears, 
that  it  has  Ix-come  (externally)  quite  black.  Others 
explain  this  change  of  colour  by  the  unnumbered 

kisses  ami  touches  bestowed  ui>on  it  by  the  pilgrims,   part  of  the  continent 

part  of  whose  ceremonies  (see  H.-u.n  consists  in  1  Latham  in  division  B  of  the  variety  Atlantidas,  their 


KAFFIR,  or  KAFIR,  the  name  of  a  great 
family  of  the  human  race  inhabiting  the  south 

of  Africa,  classed  by  Dr 
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physical  conformation  being  modified  negro,  and  : 
which  alto  includes  the  Bctjuans  (q.v.),  Ovampos,  | 
Damaras,  aud  other  similar  tribes  living  in  the  ! 
region  south  of  18*  Bouth  latitude,  and  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ca|K>  Colouy.    By  the 
terra  K.,  however,  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast- 
country  on  the  east  side  of  South-east  Africa  are  [ 
generally  understood,  and  recent  events  have  further  , 
narrowed  the  designation  in  a  popular  sense  as  more 
particularly  applying  to  the  tribes  living  in  the 
country  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  those 
east  of  the  bitter  colony,  as  far  north  as  Delagoa, 
being  now  better  known  as  Zulus  or  Zulu  Kaffirs,  ; 
General  distribution  of  the  K.  races :   1.  Tribes  • 
(Amatahele,  Amazulu,  &c,  north  of  Natal ;  Amam- 
pondo,  Amaxosa,*  Ac.,  in  Kaffraria  Protier)  speaking 
the  Zulu  language  and  its  dialects,  inhabiting  the 
east -coast  region  ;  2.  Tribes  (Makololo,  north,  and 
Bakuku,  north-west  of  Lake  Ngami ;  Bakalihari, 
&c.)  speaking  the  Sichuana  language  and  its  dia- 
lects, inhabiting  the  central  region,  and  known  uudcr  I 
the  general  uame  of  Betjuans  ;  3.  Tribes  (Ovampos 
and  Damaras}  speaking  the  Ovampo  or  Otjikerero 
and  its  dialects,  inhabiting  west-coast  region. 

Hi*tory,  <t"C.— The  word  K.  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Kiafir,  *an  unbeliever,'  which  was  ^ 
applied  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the 
east  coast  to  the  native  tribes  living  south  of  them, 
and  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  after  their  settle- 
ments at  Mcliuda  and  Mozambique,  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  lying  to  the  south, 
and  extending  to  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  now 
the  Cape  Colony. 

The  oldest  genealogical  records  of  the  K.  chiefs  go 
back  to  1617.  In  1688,  the  old  Dutch  colonial 
records  first  mention  the  Kaffirs  as  having  at 
that  early  period  driven  the  Hottentot  aborigines 
as  far  south  as  the  Great  Fish  Kiver ;  and  in  1784, 
the  latter  was  declared  the  boundary  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  the  east.  In  1798.  commenced  our 
series  of  k.  wars,  and  between  that  and  1811 
they  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  driven  across 
the  Fish  River.  In  1819,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
false  prophet  called  Makauua,  they  ventured  to 
attack  Graham's  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  A  period  of  broken  jieace  and  ill-kept 
treaties  then  succeeded,  duriug  wluch  time  a  con- 
siderable European  and  Hottentot  population  had 
been  settled  along  the  frontier  (1820).  In  1828,  tbey 
Were  driven  out  of  the  Kat  River  Valley,  which 
was  filled  with  Hottentot  settlers ;  then  came  the 
great  war  of  1834—1835,  which  cost  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling,  and  ended  in  the  Kaffirs  being 
driven  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Kei,  and  the 
territory  between  it  and  the  Great  Fish  River  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Sir  B.  Durban,  but  imme- 
diately restored  by  the  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Glcnclg.  In  1846,  war,  which  had  been  long 
inevitable,  again  broke  nut,  and  the  Gaika  and 
Islambie  Kaffirs,  members  of  the  great  Amaxosa 
tribe,  invaded  the  colony,  and  overran  the  whole  of 
the  frontier  districts  as  far  west  as  Uitenhage, 
and  north  to  the  Stormbergeii,  inflicting  great 
loss  even  on  the  imperial  troops  on  many  occasions 
Again,  under  Sir  If.  Smith,  they  were  in  1848 
driven  back,  and  the  country  they  inhabited  once 
more  annexed  to  the  British  crown,  under  the  title 
of  British  Kaffraria.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  remained  unbroken,  and  they 
used  it  for  evil  by  again  invading  the  colony  in  1851, 
and  this  time  not  only  the  Gaika  tribes,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Amaxosa  and  Amamterabu,  besides  a 


numerous  body  of  rebel  Hottentots,  all 
and  provided  with  ammunition.  Again, 


inne< 


after  a 
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struggle  of  many  months,  the  enemy  was  finally 
repulsed  ;  and  Sir  H  Smith  l»eing  rehered  by  gff 
H.  Pottinger,  and  he  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
latter,  by  his  wise  and  astute  policy,  succeeded  in 
breaking  tip  the  |*>wer  of  the  chiefs,  dispersing  the 
tribes  amougst  the  European  settlers,  and  utterly 
destroying  their  strength,  in  which  be  was  not  a 
little  assisted  by  a  terrible  famine  which  about  that 
|>eriod  fell  on  the  unfortuuate  people,  they  having 
neglected  to  plant  their  fields,  and  having  killeu 
nearly  all  their  cattle,  at  the  command  of  a  falie 
prophet   called   Umlangeni.  whose  influence  the 
deluded  chiefs  used  to  urge  their  |»eople  to  this  latt 
war.    Since  1852,  the  principal  actors  in  these  great 
frontier  contests,  the  well-known  chief*  Macomo, 
Pato,  Seyolo,  Ac,  ait?  miserable  exiles  ami  prisoners 
on  a  sandy  islet  in  Table  Bay,  and  am  t her  K.  war 
appears  to  lie  a  very  remote  contingency.    A  wtll- 
arnied  Euro|tcan  population  now  occupies  British 
Kaffraria,  and  the  natives  look  for  justice  to  l<*al 
magistrates  instead  of   to    their    former  chiefs. 
Beyond  the  Kei  River,  the  chiefs  still  rule,  hut  their 
power  is  very  much  broken,  as  our  frontier  polto* 
control  matters  with  a  pretty  high  baud  on  buth 
sides  of  the  l»order. 

The  K.  races  arc  a  tall,  well-made,  and  generally 
handsome  people,  of  a  dark  brown  or  bronie  colour, 
and  hair  in  short  woolly  tufts.    As  we  proceed  to 
the  north,  they  gradually  become  m«>re  assimilated 
to  the  negro  type,  until  at  last  the  two  rice*  ieem 
to  blend  together.    They  are  brave,  and  in  times  of 
i)vnce,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  affectirnate 
misltands  aud  fathers ;   and  their  minds  hare  a 
peculiarly  acute  and  logical  turn,  which  iu  many  of 
our  '  palavers'  with  them  often  gave  them  the  l«est  of 
the  argument.    They  arc  an  honest  pe<  »ple,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  article  cattle.    Although  their  idea 
of  God  appears  very  indistinct,  ami  their  feeling* 
of  veneration  but  small,  yet  they  arc  very  »ij*r- 
etitious,  and  dread  the  influence  of  wizard*  and 
sorcerers.  Their  huts,  which  are  built  by  the  women, 
are  of  a  beehive  sha]*:.  com  posed  of  wattles  stretched 
with  grass,  and  a  collection  of  them  is  called  » 
'kraal,  a  word  of  Portuguese  origin  signifying  aa 
enclosure.    The  general  rule  of  the  chiefs  is  )*tri- 
archal,  they  being  assisted,  however,  by  a  number 
of  '  ]>akati,'  or  councillors,  whose  advice  is  jp-nerally 
followed  by  the  chief.    Polygamy  is  allowed,  and 
wives  are  generally  purchased  for  cattle.    The  chief 
has  absolute  power  over  the  property  of  his  whole 
tribe,  although  he  seldom  exercises  it.    If  any  indi- 
vidual accumulates  great  wealth,  an  accnsati<>ri  of 
witchcraft  is  sure  to  make  him  disgorge  it  They 
practise,  in  common  with  all  other  African  nations, 
circumcision  aud  many  peculiar  rites  of  purification, 
many  of  them  analogous  to  those  prescribed  in  tht 
Mosaic  law ;  but  these  rites  api«ar,  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  to  have  l>ecn  generally  practised  »t  an 
earlier  period  even  than  the  Jews  adopted  them. 
The  K.  criminal  code  is  verv  simple  :  a  tine,  great 
or  small,  of  cattle  }>ays  for  almost  any  orTence,  and 
the  la  talionrs  is  strictly  forbidden  tven  in  cum 
of  murder.    Many  of  their  ceremonies  aud  dances 
arc  of  a  very  gross  and  obscene  nature,  although 
the  K  women,  especially  after  marriage  are  very 
chaste  and  modest  in  their  deportment,  and  present 
iu  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hottentot 
race.    The  Kaffirs  are  strictly  a  pastoral  j«eople, 
and  the  men  tend  their  herds  exclusively,  even 
to   milking   them,  leaving   to   the   women  the 
labour  of  cultivating  their  gardens  building  their 
huts,  gathering  fuel,  Ac.     They  eea>  rally  wear 
a  blanket;  the  former  robe  of  softened  <>x  b»d* 
is  now  very  seldom  seen.    In  time  of  war,  the  1L 
appears  in  the  field  naked  and  painU-d  with  » 
fiery  red  clay.   The  native  arms  are  assagais  and 
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clubs,  hut  the  use  of  firearms  is  now  prevalent 
amongst  all  the  South-African  tribes ;  and  in  the  late 
war,  the  K.  warriors,  in  skirmishing,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  light  companies  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  regiments.  The  K.  language  is 
considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Sichuana,  which  is 
the  original  stock  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  K. 
race.  It  is  fine,  sonorous,  and  expressive,  with  a 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  system  of  grammar. 
On  the  Cape  frontier,  many  Hottentot  and  Dutch 
words  have  been  introduced ;  and  in  the  Zulu 
dialect,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  Bishop 
Colenso  of  Natal  have  published  many  excellent 
works  tending  to  elucidate  the  philology  of  South- 
Afncau  languages. 

The  Amnfengu,  or  Fingoes,  are  the  remains  of 
various  Zulu  tribes,  refugees  from  the  wars  of 
Chaka,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Atnaxosa  Kaffirs, 
and  rescued  by  Sir  B.  Durban  in  1835,  and  settled 
by  him  along  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  saving,  careful  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
converted  to  Christianity.  They  have  always  been 
our  firm  allies  against  their  hereditary  enemies  the 
Kaffirs,  although  of  the  same  race  and  language. 
The  Fingoes  are  often,  from  their  money-making 
propensities,  called  the  Jews  of  the  K.  race.  The 
Amami>ondo,  Aniabaxa,  and  other  trills  living  near 
the  Natal  frontier,  have  never  been  at  war  with 
us,  although  often  quarrelling  amongst  themselves : 
they  ure  gradually  declining  in  numbers,  and  are 
not  near  so  tine  a  race  as  the  frontier  Kaffirs. 

The  number  of  the  K.  race?  has  Ix-eu  estimated 
at  three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  a 
million  square  miles.  Of  these,  there  mav  be  alwut 
300,000  in  Kaffraria  Pro^r,  150.000  in  British 
Kaffraria  and  Cape  Colony,  and  150,000  in  NataL 

KAFFIR  CORN.   See  Durra. 

KAFFRARIA,  Pkopkr  or  Indetexdknt.  The 
genera)  designation  of  Kaffraria  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  region  of  South 
Africa  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  extending 
as  far  north  as  Sofala,  but  it  is  now  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  region  enclosed  by  the  high  and 
almost  impassable  mountain-chain  called  Kalambi, 
or  Quathlaniba,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  (see 
Capk  or  Good  Hopk  and  Africa)  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  from  it  between  the  east  frontier 
of  the  Cajie  Colony  and  Natal,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  25,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
the  Great  Kei  and  Unizimculu  rivers. 

K.  is  drained  by  the  Great  Kei,  the  Umzimvoobo 
or  St  John's  River,  and  its  fan-like  branches,  the 
Tsetse  and  Tena,  which  rise  in  the  Qnathlamba,  the 
Umziinculu,  Umtata,  Cmbashee,  and  several  other 
streams,  with  short  courses,  which  rise  in  a  high 
escarpment  or  ridge,  forming  a  sort  of  buttress  to 
an  undulating  grassy  but  woodless  plateau,  which 
extends  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  a  height 
of  about  2300  feet  aliove  the  sea  The  rivers, 
especially  near  the  coast,  run  through  deep-wi»oded 
kloofs,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  none  of  them  arc  navigable.  The 
coast  generally  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  should 
not  be  approached  closer  than  three  miles  ;  anchor- 
age may  1m-  found  in  one  or  two  shallow  bays  east 
of  the  St  .John's  River. 

K.  is  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Amaxosa 
and  Amamtembu  tribes  of  Kaffirs  (who,  since  the 
annexation  of  British  Kaffraria,  have  retired  across 
the  Kei  River),  the  once  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Amagaleka,  Amampondos,  and  Amabaxa,  besides  the 
remains  of  many  broken  Zulu  trilws,  refugees  from  I 
the  wars  of  Chaka  and  Diugaan,  who  have  found  | 
shelter  in  that  portion  of  the  country  that  borders  | 
on  NataL    The  total  number  of  natives  may  be  i 


roughly  estimated  at  900,000 ;  but  it  is  probable 
in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  region  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  British 
Kaffraria  and  Natal,  as  the  population  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  the  chiefs  fast  losing  their  prestige 
and  influence.  The  paramount  chief  is  Rili,  or  CreilL 
of  the  Amagaleka  tribe,  who  has  his  principal  kraal 
about  20  miles  east  of  the  Great  Kei  River. 

The  sod  of  K.  is  fertile.  The  natives  raise  suffi- 
cient crops  of  Indian  and  Kaffir  corn,  pumpkins, 
&c,  for  their  own  use.  Cotton  has  been  successfully 
grown  in  many  localities  along  the  coast  Cattle, 
horses,  and  coats  thrive  well,  and  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  adjacent  colonies  is  carried  on  in 
hides,  horns,  goat-skins,  tallow,  and  wagon-wood. 
The  Wesleyan  Society  have  established  many  well 
organised  stations,  forming  convenient  halting- places 
along  the  lines  of  road  which  traverse  Kaffraria 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  where 
travellers  will  be  sure  to  meet  a  kind  reception. 

KAFFRARIA,  British,  a  country  of  South 
Africa,  between  the  Great  Kei,  the  White  Kei, 
the  Keiskamma,  and  Indian  Ocean  (wrested  from 
the  Kaffirs  by  the  Cajw  colonists  in  the  war  of 
1846—1847),  forms  what  is  now  the  independent 
colony  of  British  Kaffraria.  It  has  an  area  of  4500 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
high  and  picturesque  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Amatola  (4000  to  5000  feet),  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Wiuterberg  and  Katberg  ranees  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Keiskamma, 
Chumie,  Buffalo,  Gonubi,  and  other  minor  streams 
or  torrents,  generally  running  in  deep  and  rugged 
tieds,  and  by  the  (treat  Kei,  a  considerable  stream, 
dividing  it  from  Independent  Kaffraria.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable. 

The  physical  aspect  of  British  K.  is  similar  to 
that  of  Lower  Albany,  or  tho  east-coast  region  of 
the  Caj)c  Colony.  Many  fertile,  well-watered  valleys 
are  found  amongst  the  spurs  of  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains. Behind  these  mountains  are  high  grassy 
plateanx,  extending  to  the  Kei  River,  and  well 
adapted  both  for  grazing  and  agriculture, 

Iu  1859,  British  K.  was  divided  into  farms  of  from 
1000  to  3000  acres,  which  were  granted  free  on 
oertaiu  terms  of  settlement  and  defence ;  and  it  now 
contains  a  population  of  from  8000  to  10,000  souls  of 
British  and  German  descent,  and  probably  100.000 
of  the  native  races,  Amaxoaa  and  Amafengu  Kaffirs. 

The  principal  town  is  King  William's  Town,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  and  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  and  containing  a  population  of  about  2500 
souls.  The  port  of  British  K.  is  East  London, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  where  there  is 
good  anchorage.  There  are  numerous  military  posts 
and  German  villages  extending  along  the  line  of 
the  Buffalo  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and 
also  several  mission-stations,  Episco[>al,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian,  and  German ;  and  the  natives  are  in 
numerous  cases  reclaimed  from  heathenism,  and 
becoming  an  orderly  and  civilised  fiopulation.  In 
1861,  by  her  Majest/s  letters- patent,  British  K.  was 
declared  an  independent  colony,  under  a  lieutenaut- 
governor,  the  governor  of  the  Cajw  being  styled 
High  Commissioner.    Its  reveuues  are  derived  from 

aiut-rents  of  the  farms  granted,  and  the  revenue 
uties  collected  at  the  port  of  Kast  London,  and  are 
at  present  about  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  limited  executive. 

The  larger  /mt  natura  have  nearly  disappeared, 
although  a  few  years  back  the  high  plains  north 
of  the  Amatola,  called  the  Bontebok  Flat,  were  the 
favourite  hunting-grounds  of  South  African  s|torts> 
men.  A  considerable  number  of  the  German  Legion, 
sent  here  after  the  Crimean  war,  have  received 
grants  of  land,  and  make  excellent  settlers.  Two 
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English,  and  one  or  two  German  newspajiers  are  be  recki  tied  perennial,  as  the  Mtlm  Knit  |fAu*  dt 
published  in  King  William's  Town.  MUan\,  and  arc  frequently  propagated  by  cutting*. 

(While  this  is  goiug  to  press,  it  is  announced  that  The  kind  called  Carman  fattens  is  one  of  the  m.i*t 


Britisl 


to  be  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.) 


KAFIR  1ST  A'N  (i.e.,  country  of  the  Kafirs  or 
intidcU),  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  south 
declivity  of  the  Hindu.  Kush,  forming  part  of  the 
northern  basin  of  the  Cabul,  in  3.V— 30  N.  lat,  and 
69°  20—  71"  20'  E  long.;  area,  7000  square  miles. 
The  country  is  divided  into  narrow  valleys  by 
Bpura  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  inhabitants,  whose  j 
DumWr  is  unknown,  differ,  as  the  name  of  the 
country  implies,  in  creed  and  origin  from  the  great 
body  of  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  in  features  and 
complexion,  they  claim  kindred  with  Europeans. 
Their  language,  too,  is  said  to  be  wholly  indejiendent 
of  the  other  dialects  of  Central  Asia.  This  state  of 
isolation  is  mainly  owing  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  region,  which,  though  repeatedly  invaded, 
has  never  yet  been  subdued.  The  soil  is  fertile 
enough  to  render  external  intercourse  comparatively 
unnecessary,  yielding,  as  it  does,  fruits,  wheat,  and 
millet,  and  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheen,  and 
goats.  Metals  and  timber  likewise  alwund,  the 
people  working  in  the  same  with  considerable  skill. 

KA'FTAN,  an  article  of  Turkish  dress,  resembling 
a  dressing-gown,  which  is  in  use  also  amongst  other 
oriental  nations. 

KAIN,  an  old  term  in  Scotch  Law,  used  to  denote 
rent  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  shape  of  poultry  or 
animals,  to  a  landlord.  The  word  is  said  to  lie 
derived  from  canum,  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Gaelic 
ceann,  'the  head.' 

KAIRWA'N,  a  decayed  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  state  of  Tunis,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  a  treeless,  marshy  plain.  t 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  surmounted  by,  ™on&  to  the  govornin 
four  towers.    It  contains  about  60  ecclesiastical  s'1'1*1^1  n!>  ««*  « 


lelicate,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Britain, 
chietly  as  a  winter  vegetable.  The  ni"iv  the  leaves 
are  curled  the  more  is  it  esto-emed.  The  nvde  ot  in 
cultivation  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  cabba^ 

KALE,  Sea.   See  Sea  Kale. 

KALEIDOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  Wm,  l*antiraL 
etdon,  ima^e,  and  siofro.  I  see),  an  optical  metni- 
tnent  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster  id  1H1T.  It 
consists  of  a  tube,  through  whose  whole  length  yvt 
two  mirrors  or  reflecting  planes,  which  are  bnurd 
together  along  one  edge,  and  make  with  each  other 
an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  <>f  180°,  whilst  tl* 
one  end  is  fitted  up  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other 
is  closed  by  two  glasses,  at  a  small  distance  hum 
each  other)  between  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  variously  coloured  ohjrciV 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  now  perceives  tlir* 
object*  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  ar^le  which 
the  reflecting  planes  make  with  each  other  is  om. 
tained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle  and 
always  symmetrically  disposed ;  and  the  sli-htM 
shaking  of  the  instrument  produces  new  figure* 
There  are  various  modifications  of  the  kalridu*c<ij<, 
by  some  of  which,  its  power  is  much  increased ;  and 
it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy,  but  of  great  use  to 
pattern-drawers  and  others,  to  whom  it  suppiiei 
cudh-ss  varieties  <if  figures. 

KALEXDAR,    See  Calkndar. 
KALENDS.    See  Calks  us. 
KALEWALA.    See  Fissihu  LrrrKAT  Rt 

KALGUKF.  or  KOLGl'EV,  an  island  of  KohU, 
iu  the  Arctic  Ocean,  240  miles  in  circutnfereiKv. 

nt  of  Archangel,  and  u 
of  the  northern  extrriuitv 


structures,  of  which  the  Okbah  Mosque,  one  of  the   of  thf  !•«««»«>»     K*ntn.    It  is  the  resort  ..t  itm- 
most  sacred  of  Islam,  is  compassed  bv  a  qnadran-   «"«nible  locks  of  wild-fowL  especially  eider  ducks, 
gular  wall,  and  contains  numerous  ancient  pillar*  of  j  p*™'  »«mI  *«  ans.  which  are  caught  in  great  . 
marble,  granite,  and  porphyry.    The  trade  is  chietly 


I  by  the  fowlere  who  visit  the  island  every  summer 


in  furs ;  saddlery  and  sandals  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  12,000. 
KAISARIYEH.   See  Oburka. 
KAI  8ERSLAUTERN,  or  LAUTERN,  a  small 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Lautcr,  25  miles  north-west  of  Landau.  Pop. 
about  6700. 
KAKODYLE.   See  Cacodylk, 
KALAMAZOO',  a  city  of  Michigan,  United 
States,  is  situated  in  tbe  south-west  [lortion  of  the 
state,  on  the  west  liank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  65  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  143  miles  west 
of  Detroit,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  It 
has  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  a  college  for  both 
sexes,  ten  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  several 
manufactories.    Pop.  in  1860,  G070. 

KA'LBE,  or  CALBE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  is  situated  18 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale.  Spinning  and  weaving,  with 
manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  are  here 
carried  on.    Pop.  6863. 

KALE,  or  BORECOLE  (Ger.  Kohl),  a  cultivated 


KALIDASA,  the  greatest  dramatist  and  one  nf 
the  most  celebrated  i>oets  of  India.  He  is  kw.im 
to  the  literary  public  of  Eurojie  especially  through 
his  drama  Sdkiinfohi,  which,  first  introduced  V<  the 
notice  of  the  western  world  by  Sir  William  Jr«rt 
(1789),  created  so  great  a  sensation  throiu'Wrt 
Euro|>e,  that  the  early  success  obtained  by  Sanscrit 
studies  in  England  and  Germany  may  l>e  considered 
due  to  this  master-piece  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
Another  drama  of  the  same  j>oet,  and  next  in  re&uwn 
to  S'Akuntala,  is  the  ri*mw»».nWf,  or  tbe  Hero  &r»J 
the  Nymph.  Besides  these  works,  Hindu  tradition 
ascribes  to  his  authorship  a  third  drama  .mil  several 
poems,  which  no  KumjKjan  critic  will  l*-l»»"vc  emJJ 
ever  have  sprung  from  a  mind  like  that  of  KiUhti'iM. 
Professor  Lassen,  in  the  lndi*ch*  A I trrlhu, u>lM*<tr, 
passes  tbe  following  judgment  on  this  poet :  '  Kill- 
dftsa  may  be  considered  as  the  brightest  star  in  ihe 
finnanietit  of  Hindu  artificial  jK>etrv.  He  deserves 
this  praise  on  account  of  the  mastery  with  which  lie 
wields  the  language,  and  on  account  of  the  (i>n*iira- 
mate  tact  with  which  he  imparts  U»  it  a  more  simple 
or  more  artificial  form,  according  to  the  require 
menU  of  the  subject  treated  by  him,  without  fallim- 


variety  of  Brasrica  okracea,  differing  from  Cabbage  I  into  the  artificial  diction  of  later  poets,  »r  over 
in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used  for  stepping  the  limits  of  goes  I  taste  ;  on  account  ot  thr 
culinary  purposes  as  greens,  and  also  as  food  for  variety  of  bis  creations,  bis  ingenious  conception 
cattle,  Tncre  are  many  sub-varieties,  of  which  some  I  and  his  happy  choice  of  subjects  ;  and  not  lest  <« 
are  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  reddish-brown  or  '  account  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  he  attaint 
purplish  colour;  some  have  the  leaves  comparatively  ;  his  poetical  ends,  the  lieauty  of  his  narrative,  th* 
plain,  and  others  have  them  very  much  waved  or  delicacy  of  his  sentiment,  and  the  fertility  of  b'» 
curled,  some  also  fringed  or  laciniated.  Most  of  the  imagination.'  But  although  we  are  enabled  l-J* 
kinds  are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  Borne  may  |  his  works  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  tins 
7M 
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KALIHARI  DESERT-  KALMIA. 


we  know  little  of  his  personal  history.  That  he 
lived  at  Ujjayinl  or  Oujein,  ami  that  he  was  4  one  of 
the  nine  gems  of  the  court  of  Vikramaditva,'  is  all 
that  is  related  in  regard  to  him.  But  as  there  have 
been  several  Vikramadityas  at  Ujjayinl,  his  date  is 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  any  personage  of  the  ancient 
history  of  India.  Dr  Rhuo  Dujl,  in  a  learned  and 
ingenious  essay  4  On  the  Sanscrit  Poet,  KalidUsa ' 
(Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  A». 
Soc,  October  1860),  has  endeavoured  to  indentify 
Vikramaditya,  the  contemjK)rary  of  K.,  with  Harsha 
Vikramaditya,  and  that  the  great  jwet  would  there- 
fore have  hved  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  c.  of  the 
Christian  era, 

KALIHARI  DESERT.  The  Kalihari  is  a  vast 
central  and  nearly  uninhabited  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Great  Namaqualand  and  the  Betjou- 
ana  country,  in  South  Africa,  extending  fn»m  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River  to 
the  latitude  of  21"  south,  or  the  verge  of  the  Nganii 
Kgion,  a  distance  of  nearly  (500  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  350  miles,  and  presenting 
■onie  curious  physical  features  guite  distinct  from 
other  desert  regions  of  the  glol>e.  It  is  a  nearly  water- 
less, sandy,  but  in  many  places  well  wooded  region, 
on  which  rain  seldom  falls,  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, with  a  substratum  of  a  tufaoeotis  lime- 
stone, aud  to  all  appearance  formerly  the  Wed  of  an 
immense  lake.  Livingstone  considers  it  remarkable 
for  little  water  and  considerable  vegetation,  and 
therefore  very  different  from  the  karroos  of  theL'a|>e 
Colony,  which  have  neither  water  nor  vegetation 
except  after  heavy  rains,  and  from  the  bare  and 
sandy  deserts  of  North  Africa  aud  Arabia.  No 
mountains  or  elevations  of  any  considerable  height 
are  found  in  the  Kalihari,  the  general  level  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
few  springs  or  *  sucking- places 1  which  here  and 
there  are  fouud  are  generally  carefully  concealed 
by  the  Rakillhari,  a  miserable  wandering  race  of 
Betjouana  Bushmen,  who  roam  through  the  desert 
in  quest  of  game,  of  the  skins  of  which  they  make 
the  fur- robes  called  4  caresses.'  The  Kalihari  has 
been  crossed  by  0.  J.  Andersson  and  others,  near 
it*  outskirts;  but  of  its  central  jarts  very  little 
is  known.  After  heavy  rains,  immense  herds  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes  are  found  in 
its  dense  thickets,  aud  feed  on  the  succulent  wild 
melons  called  '  Kengwe,'  which  then  abound  there. 
In  the  north  part,  are  immense  forests  of  thorn- 
trees. 

KA'LISZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Prosna,  in 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  136  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Polish  towns,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  palatinate.  Population  12,253,  who  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade.  The  adjoining  county  is  the 
best  cultivated  in  the  kingdom.  Two  famous 
battles  were  fought  here— the  first  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians  and  the  Swedes  in  17<H>;  the 
otlter  between  the  Russians  aud  Saxons  in  1813. 

KALIYUGA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth 
or  last  of  the  periods  contained  in  a  Mahayuga  or 
l^reat  Yuga  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Iron 
Age  of  classical  mythology.  It  consists,  according  to 
native  imagination,  of  432,000  solar-sidereal  years, 
and  begins  3102  years  l>efore  the  Christian  era. 
The  relation  of  the  four  Yugas  being  marked  by  a 
successive  physical  and  moral  decrement  of  created 
beings,  the  Kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all.  4  In  the 
Kr'ita  (or  first)  age,'  Manu  says,  4  the  (genius  of) 
Truth  and  Right  (in  the  form  of  a  bull)  stands  firm 
on  his  four  feet,  nor  does  any  advantage  accrue  to 
from  iuiquity.  But  in  the  following  ages,  by 
of  unjust  gains,  he  is  deprived  successively 


of  one  foot ;  and  even  just  emoluments,  through 
the  prevalence  of  theft,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are 
gradually  diminished  by  one  foot  (i.  e.,  by  a  fourth 
jmrt).'  The  estimate  in  which  this  Kaliyuga,  our 
present  age,  is  held  by  the  modern  Hindus  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  their  most  celebrated  Purftnas, 
the  Padma-PurAn'a.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Kr'ivayogasara  of  this  Parana,  the  following  account 
is  given  of  it :  4  In  the  Kaliyuga,  (the  genius  of) 
Right  will  have  but  one  foot ;  every  one  will  delight 
in  evil.  The  four  castes  will  be  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness, and  deprived  of  the  nourishment  winch  is  fit 
for  them.  The  Brahmans  will  neglect  the  Vedas, 
hanker  after  presents,  be  lustful  and  cruel.  They 
will  despise  the  scriptures,  gamble,  steal,  and  desire 
intercourse  with  widows.  ....  For  the  sake  of  a 
livelihood,  some  Brahmans  will  become  arrant  rogues. 
....  The  Sftdras  will  endeavour  to  lead  the  life  of 
the  Brahmans  ;  and  out  of  friendship,  people  will 
bear  false  witness  ....  they  will  injure  the  wives 
of  others,  and  their  speech  will  be  that  of  falsehood. 
Greedy  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain 
a  guest  according  to  the  behest  of  the  scriptures, 
but  afterwards  kill  him  out  of  covetousness  ;  they 
are  indeed  worthy  of  hell.  The  twice-born  (i.  e., 
the  first  three  castes)  will  live  upon  debts,  sell  the 
produce  of  cows,  and  even  their  daughters.  In  this 
Yuga,  men  wdl  be  unrler  the  sway  of  women,  and 

women  will  be  excessively  fickle   In  the 

Kaliyuga,  the  earth  will  l>ear  but  little  corn  ;  tho 
clouds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and  that,  too,  out 
of  season.  The  cows  will  feed  on  ordure,  and  give 
little  milk,  and  the  milk  will  yield  no  butter ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  ....  Trees,  even,  will 
wither  in  twelve  years,  aud  the  age  of  mankind 
will  not  exceed  sixteen  years  ■  people,  moreover, 
wdl  l»ecome  gray-haired  in  their  youth  ;  women 
will  bear  children  in  their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and 
men  will  become  troubled  with  a  great  number  of 
children.  In  the  Kaliyuga,  the  foreigner!  will 
l>ecome  kings,  lient  upon  evil ;  and  those  living  in 
foreign  countries  will  l>c  all  of  one  caste,  and  out 
of  lust  take  to  themselves  many  wives.  In  tho 
first  twilight  of  the  Kaliyuga,  people  will  disregard 
Vishn'u  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  no  one  wdl  even 
mention  his  name.' 

KA'LMAK,  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  hen  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island 
of  Olaud,  and  about  200  miles  south-south-west  of 
Stockholm.  It  has  a  gt>od  harbour,  a  handsome 
cathedral,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  castle,  in  which, 
on  the  12th  July  1397,  the  treaty  called  the  '  Union 
of  Kalmar,'  which  settled  the  succession  to  tho 
three  northern  kingdoms  upon  Queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  union, 
nevertheless,  lasted  only  till  the  death  of  Margaret 
(see  Dknmark,  History  of).  The  commerce  of  tho 
town  is  considerable,  and  manufactures  of 
and  tobacco  are  carried  on.    Poj*.  7554. 

KA'LMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ericea,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  generally  in  corymbs. 
Tim  flowers  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and 
the  corolla  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and  shallow 
belL  Some  of  the  species  are  frequent  ornaments 
of  gardens  in  Britaiu.  They  delight  in  a  peat- 
soil:  A",  lati/olia,  the  Mountain  Laurel,  or  Calico 
Bran  of  North  America,  occupies  large  tracts  on  tho 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  the  wood  is  very  iiard.  It  is  narcotic  and 
dangerous ;  the  leaves  arc  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
aud  the  honey  of  the  flowers  possesses  noxious 
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properties.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

KA'LMUCKS,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
Derben-Ueirat  (the  Four  Relatives),  and  also  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Eleutes  aud  Khalfmik 
(Apostates),  are  the  most  numerous  and  celebrated 
of  the  Mongol  nations.  They  arc  divided  into  four 
trilies,  the  hrst  of  which,  the  KhcmkMa  (Warriors), 
number  nearly  60,000  families,  and  inhabit  the 
country  around  the  Koko-nur,  which  they  consider 
the  native  country  of  the  race.  One  portion  of 
this  tribe  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch, 
and  became  sul«equently  incor|»orated  with  the 
second  trilie,  the  Dzuugars ;  another  portion  mi- 
grated  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  17th  c,  and 
is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan.  The  second  tribe  arc  the  DzAngart, 
who  give  the  name  to  a  large  territory  (Dzungaria) 
in  the  west  of  Chinese  Tartary  ;  at  the  present 
day  they  number  about  20.000  families.  The  third 
trilie  are  the  DerbeU  or  Tehorot,  who  deserted  Ditto  u- 
garia,  and  finally,  to  the  number  of  lfi.OOO  families, 
removed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  plains  of  the  Hi  and 
the  Don,  where  they  are  being  rapidly  incorporated 
with  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  fourth  great  tribe  of 
the  K.  are  the  TorifoU,  who,  about  1664),  separated 
from  the  Dznngars,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Volga,  whence  they  were  called  the  A',  of  Um  Volga; 
but  finding  the  Russian  rule  too  severe,  the  majority 
returned  to  Dzungaria. 

No  Mougol  or  Turkish  race  presents  such  charac- 
teristic traits  as  the  K. ;  indeett,  they  answer  exactly 
to  the  description  given  of  them  by  Jornandes  13 
centuries  ago,  when,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  they 
devastated  Southern  Europe.  The  Kalmuck  is  short 
in  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  Urge  head  ; 
has  smnll  black  eyes,  always  appearing  to  half- 
shut,  and  slantiug  downwards  towards  the  nose, 
which  is  flat,  with  wide  nostrils  ;  the  hair  is  black, 
coarse,  and  straight,  aud  the  complexion  deeply 
swarthy.  The  Kalmuck  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  ty]»e  of  the  Mongol  and  Mauchu  races,  and 
his  ugliness  is  the  index  of  the  purity  of  his  descent. 
They  are  a  nomad,  predatory,  and  warlike  race,  and 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  saddle. 
Their  usual  food  is  barley-flour  soaked  with  water, 
and  their  drink  is  the  '  koumiss'  (made  from  fer- 
mented marc's  milk).  In  1820,  Russia  established  a 
Kalmuck  institute  for  the  training  of  interpreters 
and  government  officials  for  the  K.  of  Russia,  and 
she  has  since  been  making  great  efforts  to  introduce 
civilisation  among  them.  Many  still  retain  their 
native  Buddhism. 

KALO'CSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  70  miles  south  of  Pesth. 
It  contains  a  fortified  bishop's  palace,  with  a  library 
of  30,000  volumes.  K.  is  a  steam-packet  station  on 
the  Danube,  and  contains  a  population  of  11,400. 

K  A  LONG,  a  name  originally  Javanese,  and 
belonging  to  one  or  more  species  of  frugivorous  Bat 
(q.  v.)  inhabiting  Java,  but  now  frequently  applied 
to  all  the  frugivorous  bats,  the  family  Pteropida,  or 
at  least  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Pteropu*. 
The  Ptervpuia  are  all  large  bats,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  Cheiroptera,  They  are 
called  Rous&ttU  by  French  naturalists,  and  ofteu, 
popularly,  Flyino  Fox  by  Europeans  in  the  East. 
They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  There  are  many  species. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  soft  fruits,  as  bananas, 
figs,  Ac  The  Javanese  K.  (Pteropus  Javanicus) 
measures  about  f>4  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  The 
head  and  body  are  more  than  a  foot  long.  It  is 
gregarious,  and  during  the  day,  great  numlwrs  may 
be  teen  hanging  by  their  hinder  claws,  motionless 
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and  silent,  on  the  branches  of  trees  which  they 
selected  for  their  alnxlc.  The  IkkIv  is  covered  with 
fur  of  a  reddish -brown  colour.  This  and  the  other 
true  Pteropi  have  no  tail,  and  a  smaller  numter  of 
vertebra  24  in  all— than  any  other  mammalia 
Some  of  the  PterrtpUlce  have  a  very  short  tad  The 
flesh  of  some  of  them  is  eaten,  and  one.  innabiting 
the  Moluccas  and  Isles  of  Sunda,  has  been  calleS 
the  Eatable  Kaloug  ( P.  edulu).  It  is  said  t<>  tie  white 
.  and  delicate.    Some  of  the  species  are  migratory. 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  Chronology,  a  dsy  ami  night 
of  Brahma,  which,  according  to  some,  is  a  )>eri«d  of 
■  4,320,000,000  solar- sidereal  years,  or  years  of  mortah, 
1  measuring  the  duration  of  the  world,  and  as  niauv, 
the  interval  of  its  annihilation.  The  Bhavuhya. 
Purftn'a  admits  of  an  infinity  of  kalj.a*;  other 
Pur&nas  enumerate  thirty.  A  great  kalna  comprises 
not  a  day,  but  a  life  of  Brahml — In  Vedic  literatim, 
kali*  is  a  Vedanga.    See  Ka lp a  Sitka. 

KALPA-SUTRA  is,  in  Vedic  Literature,  the 
name  of  those  Sanscrit  works  which  tn-at  of  the 
ceremonial  referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Ytdic 
sacrifice.  See  Vkda.— In  Jaina  Literature,  it  u 
the  name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 

|  Jainas.  See  Jaijtas.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Mahavlra,  the  last  >>i  tlu-ir  24 

I  deified  saints,  or  Tlrthankaras,  but  contains  also  as 

I  account  of  other  four  saints  of  the  same  diss.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  Bhadra  Halm,  and  the  work 

1  was  composed,  as  Stevenson  assumes,  in  the  year  411 
of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  conjecture  of  another 
writer  places  it  632  after  Christ.  It  is  held  in  so 
high  respect  with  the  Jaiuas,  that, '  of  the  eight  (lavs 
in  the  middle  of  the  rains  which  are  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  those  works  esteemed  peculiarly  sacral, 
no  less  than  five  are  allotted  to  the  Kalpa  Sutra.1 
Stevenson,  The  Kalpa-Sfilra  and  Xava  Tatm  {Looi 
1848). 

KALTTGA,  a  government  of  Russia,  lies  imme> 
diately  south-east  of  that  of  Smolensk.  Area,  11,739 
square  miles;  pop.  1,006,400.  The  surface  is  flat; 
the  soil,  stony,  sandv,  and  only  moderately  ferule. 
More  than  half  of  the  province  is  under  forest  It 
is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oka.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Sadcloth,  which 
is  not  only  sent  to  the  ports  of  Russia  and  Europe, 
but  also  largely  exported  to  America,  is  the  chief 
article  of  manufacture.  Coloured  cloths  for  tha 
China  trade  are  also  made.  The  government  of  JL 
is  divided  into  eleven  districts. 

KALUGA,  chief  town  of  the  government  of  fits 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka,  in  lat  64°  31'  N.,  long.  36*  2C  E  From  the 
14th  to  the  18th  c,  its  stronghold  was  a  great 
protection  against  the  invasions  of  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  and  especially 
against  the  Crimean  Tartars.  Situated  in  the  centra 
of  the  empire  and  on  a  navigable  river,  it  camel 
on  an  extensive  corn-trade,  the  corn  being  seat 
down  the  Oka  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  thence  up 
the  Volga,  the  Volga  canals,  and  the  Neva,  to  St 
Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  porta.  The  value  of  tha 
branch  of  trade  is  22,000,000  ruble*  (.t3,500,(tt»w 
Then;  are  several  leather  and  other  factories  in  tha 
town.  Pop.  32,335.  K.  has  for  many  years  beeo  a 
place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders ;  and  is 
at  present  the  residence  of  SchamyL,  the  Circassian 

KA'MA,  a  navigable  river  of  European  Rtwia  tha 
principal  affluent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Viatka,  and  after  a  south-west  course  of 


1100  miles,  joins  the  Volga  in  the 
miles  above  the  town  of 
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chief  tributaries  are  tlie  Viatka,  the  Tchoussovaia, 
and  the  Bielaia.  This  river  is  navigable  40  milea 
below  its  aouroe,  and  the  navigation  commence*  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  annual  value  of  the 
good*  conveyed  on  the  K.  i*  estimated  at  1:1000,000. 
The  river  abounds  in  rish,  especially  salmon. 


KAMA,  or  KAMADEVA,  the  Hindn  god  of 
Love,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  creations  of 
Hindu  D' t mil  In  Sanscrit  poetry,  especially  that 
of  a  later  (leriod,  he  is  the  favourite  theme  of  descrip- 
tion* and  allusions  ;  and  mythology  exalts  his  power 
so  much  that  it  allows  even  the  god  Brahma  to 
succumb  to  it  According  to  some  I  ur&naa,  he  was 
originally  a  son  of  Brahma ;  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  Vhirma  (the  genius  of  Virtue),  by  Sraddhd 
(the  genius  of  Faith),  nersclf  a  daughter  of  Dak«ha, 
who  was  one  of  the  mind-born  sons  of  Brahma. 
The  god  S'iv.i  being  on  one  occasion  greatly  iucensed 
at  K,  reduced  him  to  ashes ;  but  ultimately, 
moved  by  the  affliction  of  Rati  (Voluptuousness), 
the  wife  of  K,  he  promised  her  tliat  her  husband 
should  l>e  reborn  as  a  son  of  AVisAno.  The  god 
Krishna,  accordingly,  having  married  Rukmint,  she 
bore  him  Pradyumna,  who  was  the  god  of  Love. 
But  when  the  infant  was  six  day*  old,  it  was  stolen 
from  the  lying-in  chamber  by  the  terrible  demon 
S'amhara  ;  for  the  latter  foreknew  that  Pradyumna, 
if  he  lived,  would  be  his  destroyer.  The  boy  was 
thrown  into  the  ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish.  Yet  he  did  not  die  ;  for  that  fish  was  caught 
by  fishermen,  and  delivered  to  Jif  dint  rait,  the  mis- 
tress <<f  .S'ambara's  household  ;  and  when  it  was  cut 
open,  the  child  was  taken  from  it.  Whilst  M&y&vatt 
wondered  who  this  could  be,  the  divine  sage,  Narada, 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  counselled  her  to  rear 
tenderly  this  offspring  of  Krishna  She  acted  as  he 
advised  her ;  and  when  Pradyumna  grew  up,  and 
learned  hi*  own  history,  he  slew  the  demon  S'amhara, 
Mftvavatl,  however,  was  later  apprised  by  Kr'ishna 
that  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Samhara,  as  she  had 
fancied  herself  to  be,  but  that  of  Pradyumna— in 
fact,  another  form  of  Rati,  who  was  thewife  of  K. 
in  his  prior  existence,— K.  is  described  or  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  his  hands  a  bow  made  of  sugar- 
cane, and  strung  with  bees,  besides  five  arrows, 
each  tipiied  with  the  blossom  of  a  flower  which  is 
supposed  to  conquer  one  of  the  senses.  His  standard 
is,  agreeably  to  the  legend  above  mentioned,  a 
fabulous  fish,  called  Makara;  and  he  rides  on  a 
parrot  or  sparrow— the  symbol  of  voluptuousness. 
His  epithets  are  numerous,  but  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstances  named,  and  from  the  e  fleets 
of  love  on  the  mind  and  senses.  Thus,  he  is  called 
Mabtradltwaja,  'the  one  who  has  Makara  in  his 
banner;'  Mada,  'the  maddener,'  4c  His  wife,  as 
before  stated,  is  Rati ;  she  is  also  called  Kdmakald, 
'a  portion  of  Kama,'  or  Priti,  'affection.'  His 
daighter  is  Trishd,  '  thirst  or  desire  ;'  and  his  son  is 
Aniruddfui,  *  the  unrestrained.' 

KAMI  NETZ- PODO  LSK,  or  PODOLSK,  a 
town  of  West  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
'odolia,  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  Austrian 
frontier,  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  river  Smotritza, 
an  aflhicnt  of  the  Dniester.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  the  earliest  times.  Pop.  19,579.  The  most 
noteworthy  buddings  are  the  Gothic  Cathedral  and 
the  Dominican  Church.  The  fortifications,  which 
were  razed  in  1812,  have  been  renewed.  K.  was, 
iefore  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  that  country  against  the  Turks. 

KA'MPEN,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  ia 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel,  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Here  a  bridge  790  feet  long,  and  upwards 
of  20  feet  broad,  extends  across  the  river.  Though 
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formerly  of  greater  importance,  it  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  general  trade.    Pop  12,316. 

KAMPTU'LICOX,  the  name  given  to  a  newly 
invented  floor-cloth,  which  is  said  to  be  made  of 
india-rubber  and  cork ;  much  of  it,  however,  con- 
sists of  oxidised  linseed  oil  and  cork.  The  cork 
is  reduced  to  a  state  resembling  very  fine  saw- 
dust, and  kneaded  up  with  the  real  caoutchouc,  or 
with  th  -  artificial  kind  made  of  oxidised  linseed  oil, 
tho  whole  being  kept  very  soft  by  heat  The  mass 
is  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing  through  cylin- 
der rollers  heated  with  steam.  The  sheets,  when 
cold,  are  ready  for  use,  when  no  ornamental  surface 
is  required  ;  but  very  excellent  designs  may  be 
painted  upon  it,  the  same  as  upon  ordinary  floor- 
cloth. Kamptulicon,  notwithstanding  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  mode,  is  more  expensive  than 
the  floor-cloth  mail-  by  ]>ainting  hemiten  or  linen 
fabrics ;  it  has,  however,  qualities  which  render  it 
very  valuable  for  special  purposes  ;  its  elasticity 
to  the  tread  not  only  makes  it  agreeable  to  walk 
on,  but  it  is  noiseless,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  for  hospital  passages  and  other  ]>ositions 
in  which  quiet  is  desirable;  it  is  also  impervious 
to  damp,  and  thereby  well  suited  to  damp  stone 
floors  where  other  fabrics  would  soon  decay. 

KAMTCHATKA,  Penissila  of,  forms  the 
south-east  extremity  of  Sil^ria,  from  which  it 
stretches  southward,  extending  in  lat  between  51* 
and  60  N.,  and  in  long,  between  155*  40'  and  164* 
20'  E.  It  is  725  miles  long,  and  averages  19D  miles 
in  breadth.  A  chain  of  volcanic  mountain*  traverses 
the  centre  of  tbc  peninwula,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
rivers,  of  which  the  Kamtchatka  is  150  miles  in 
length.  There  are  al>out  14  volcanoes  in  the  j>enin- 
sula,  the  most  remarkable  of  which— the  volcano  of 
Plutchevsky—  is  16,000  feet  high.  This  mountain 
now  only  emits  smoke  and  emWrs ;  but  in  former 
times,  eruptions  used  to  take  place  every  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  sod,  in  general,  is  stony  j  but 
there  are  many  tracts  of  mountain-slope  wbich  are 
arable.  Agriculture,  however,  is  much  hindered  by 
untimely  frosts,  jeriodical  rains,  and  sometimes  by 
multitudes  of  mice  and  rats.  The  bread  required, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortresses  of  Pctropaidoytk 
and  Tagil  is  supplied  from  Okhotsk.  The  priucipal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  most  valuable  domestic  animal  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  dog  which  never  barks.  K.  was 
annexed  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Cossack  chief  Atlasof.  Pop.  10,000, 
made  up  of  Kamtchadales,  Kourdetri,  Omntotzi, 
and  Russians.  The  Kamtchadales  -the  preponder- 
ating race  of  the  inhabitants  ^hve  mostly  in  tho 
South.  They  are  small  in  stature,  with  a  large  head, 
broad  face,  black  hair,  small  eyes,  brood  shoulders, 
and  hanging  )i]«  and  stomach.  Formerly,  they 
lived  in  tents  made  of  branches ;  they  n->w  dwell  in 
huts.  They  have  nominally  embraced  Christianity, 
but  retain  much  of  their  savage  nature  and  super- 
stitions. Nijni-Kamtchatsk,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kamtchatka. 
The  fort  of  Petropaulovsk,  with  a  fine  harljour 
covered  with  ice  only  during  a  brief  jieriod  of  the 

J ear,  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  enjoys  a 
ealthful  climate. 

KAMYSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  120  miles  below  the  town  <>f  that 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Volga,  lat.  50*  5'  N., 
long.  45"  25'  EL  It  j^ssesses  about  7800  inhabitant*, 
who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn. 

KAN  AG  AW  A,  a  town  of  Japan,  and  tho 
shipping  port  of  Yeddo.  It  was  opened  (together 
with  Hakodadi  and  Nagasaki)  to  British  subject* 
on  the  1st  July  1859  by  the  treaty  of  August^im 
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It  is  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  a  bight  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  bay  of  Yedtio,  and 
about  16  miles  from  that  city.  Here  is  located 
the  official  section  of  the  small  foreign  community 
which,  through  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Japanese, 
has  been  established — not  at  K,  but  at  Yokohama— 
on  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay,  and  in  a  more 
isolate!  situation.  K.  has  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  port  of  Japan.  In  1861,  its  foreign 
trade  was  worth  nearly  a  million  sterling— the 
inqwirts  amounting  to  £307,981  and  the  exports  to 
£558,<M8,  and  it  gave  employment  to  about  100 


KANARIS,  Koxstaxtcv,  a  native  of  the  isle 
of  Ipsara,  distinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Grecian  war  of  independence,  and  particularly  for 
the  destruction  of  Turkish  vessels  by  fires  hips. 
He  was  master  of  a  small  merchant- vessel  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1822.  he  blew  up 
the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the  Strait  of  Chios, 
and  thus  avenged  the  cruelties  which  the  Turks 
hail  perpetrated  on  the  Greeks  in  that  island.  Iu 
Novemlnir  of  the  same  year,  he  burned  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Tenedo*.  His 
native  isle  of  Ipsara  having  been  ravaged,  he  took 
revenue,  on  17th.  August  1824,  by  burning  a  large 
Turkish  frigate  and  some  transport-ships  which 
were  carrying  troops  to  Samoa,  and  thereby  saved 
Samoa  from  the  calamity  which  Chios  and  Ijwar.i 
had  endured.  In  1825,  he  formed  the  bold  design 
of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harlwur  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the   l'elojionnesus,  and   it  appears  that  only  an 


unfavourable  wind  springing  up  prevented  his 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  important  commands 
by  the  Creek  president.  Capo  DTstrias,  and  in  1848 
ami  1 S49  was  war  minister  of  Greece,  and  president 
of  the  cabinet  Recently  (1862>,  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  government  of  King  Otlio. 

KAXAWHA,  Great.    See  Great  Kanawha. 

KANDAVU,  one  of  th«  Fiji  Islands  (q.  v.). 

KANE,  Snt  Robert,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  in  1832  was  received  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year  projected  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Mulicnl 
Hcifiirf,  which  at  first  treated  only  of  chemical  aud 
pharmical  subjects.  In  1 H40,  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his 
researches  into  the  colouring  matter  of  lichens. 
From  1844  till  1847,  K.  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  received  the  Cunningham  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry.  In  1846,  he  originated  the 
Museum  of  Industry  in  Ireland,  was  appointed  its 
first  director,  and  the  same  year  received  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At 
present  (1863),  he  holds  the  office  ot  President  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork.  His  important  works 
KK—Elrmenta  of  ChtmiMnj  (1841—1842,  1849),  a 
work  of  widely  acknowledged  merit;  Industrial 
JttMHirce*  of  Ireland  (1844),  being  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  previous  year,  and 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin. 

KANE,  Eusha  Kent,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  United  States, 
February  3,  1820,  entered  Virginia  University  in 
1836,  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  entered 
the  navy  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  visited 
China,  India,  the  East  Indies,  and,  under  leave 
of  absence,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Western 
Eurojte.  Soon  after  returning  home,  he  was  ordered 


to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  May  1 846.  but 
attacked  by  fever,  was  compelled  to  return  id  tbt 
following  April.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
military  staff,  and  served  in  Mexico.  Id  M»y 
1850,  he  commenced  his  career  of  Arctic  dUcorery 
as  surgeon,  naturalist,  and  historian  to  the  tint 
Grinnell  expedition.  In  the  sjmng  of  IS.*>3.  be 
was  again  sent  out,  this  time  as  commander  of  * 
second  Grinnell  expedition,  in  which  he  achieved 
important  results.  These  results  are  fully  det*;W 
in  his  S ernnd  Orinnrll  Ex/ml  it  ion  in  Sfarrk  of  sir 
John  Franklin  (2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1856 1.'  0a 
his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  honours  w«* 
showered  on  the  fortunate  adventurer ;  he  receive! 
gold  medals  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Loudon,  the  Am-tv 
can  Congress,  and  the  New  York  Ijegiabture ;  hut 
his  health,  which  had  been  precarious  since  1HU, 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  after  a  visit  to  Loado, 
where  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  he  sailed  to  Hav»no»L 
where  he  died  ou  February  16,  1857.  R»  life  hu 
been  written  by  W.  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo,  1'hil.vlelj.hta, 
1857). 

KANGAROO'  (Afacropv*),  a  genus  of  nuwupiAl 
quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  alm,*t 
all  Australian,  although  a  few  are  found  in  New 
Guinea  and  i  eighbouring  island*.  The  genus  wbk-h 
some  naturalists  subdivide,  is  the  type  of  s  family 
Afacropidat,  including  also  the  Kangaroo  rat*  or 
Potoroos  (q.  v.),  which  have  canine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  whilst  the  kangaroos  have  no  canine 
teeth,  and  iu  their  dentition  generally,  and  iu  tbw 
digestive  system,  make  a  nearer  approach  than  »bt 
other  marsupial  qua<b'uped8  to  the  ruminants  ;  :ht 
potoroos,  ou  the  other  hand,  approaching  the  n«lai: 
tyj>e.  Kangaroos  are  said  sometimes  to  riimirufc 
The  stomach  of  kangaroos  is  large,  and  is  torm^d 
of  two  elongated  sacs.  They  are  entirely  li*R* 
vorous.  The  Mocntpitla;  ai-e  all  characterised  k 
great  length  of  the  hind-legs,  whilst  the  foro-lv 
are  small ;  but  the  radius  allows  a  complete  muti  * 
of  the  fore-arm  ;  and  they  make  use  of  the  f»re  fe*t 
as  organs  of  prehension,  and  for  many  puipwes,  with 
great  adroitness.  The  fore- feet  have  five  t-*>.  evi 
armed  with  a  strong  curved  nail  ;  the  kiini-ieft 
have  four  toes— one  very  large  central  toe,  with  1 
very  large  solid  naiL  The  hind-feet  are  very  long, 
through  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  tail  is  very  long,  thick.  «tr>'D2, 
aud  tapering,  and  is  of  great  use  in  IwUn'.-in^ 
the  animal  in  its  leaps,  and  also  for  sustaining  the 
body  in  its  onbnary  erect  sitting  jxisture,  in  which 
it  uses  the  hind-legs  aud  the  root  of  the  tail  m  a 
tripod.  In  this  posture,  also,  it  usually  walk*  Ivr 
the  hind-legs  alone.  The  head  is  in  form  sotm-whit 
like  that  of  a  deer ;  the  ears  moderately  large,  utd 
oval ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the  aspect  niild. 

The  Great  K.  (Jf.  aiganteus)  is  generally  abrot 
7\  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  ui 
the  tail  being  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  len-.th, 
and  fully  a  toot  in  circumference  at  the  baa<>_  Tb< 
height  of  the  animal  is  rather  more  than  fifty  inches, 
in  the  erect  sitting  jwsture  already  mentioned,  but 
it  sometimes  raises  itself  on  its  toes  to  look  arwmJ 
it,  and  its  height  is  then  greater  than  that  of  a  nua 
The  Woolly  K.  or  Red  K.  ( M.  Umi>ter)  rather  exceed* 
it  in  size.  The  Great  K.  was  first  discovered  ij 
Cook's  first  voyage,  22d  June  1770,  and 
time  it  may  almost  be  said  that  kanga 
unknown  to  Europeans,  although  a  New  loiinej 
species  (Af.  Brunii)  had  been  described  by  Le  Brua 
in  1711.  It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  the  hu 
moderately  long,  and  moderately  soft.  It  is  foasd 
in  many  parts  of  Australia  and  in  Van  Dieraen'i 
Land.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  160  lb*, 
or  upwards.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  it  a 
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much  sought  after  by  the  colonists,  so  that  it  is  now 
rare  in  regions  where  it  was  once  abundant.  It  is 
not  nroperlv  gregarious.  The  kangaroos  are  all 
timid  animals,  making  their  escape  from  their  pur- 
suers by  extraordinary  leaps.    The  Great  K.  often 


Great  Kangaroo  [Macropiu  piffanteui) 

proves  too  swift  for  greyhounds.  When  driven  to 
nay,  it  sometimes  kills  a  dog  by  a  single  stroke  of 
its  hind-leg.  the  great  nail  ripping  him  open  at  once. 
Some  of  the  kangaroos  inhabit  open  plains,  some 
are  more  generally  found  in  forests,  some  are  frequent 
on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  highest  Australian 
mountains.  They  are  of  very  various  size  ;  some 
are  not  much  larger  than  a  rabbit  They  are  easily 
tamed  ;  some  sjieeies  have  been  brought  to  Hritain, 
and  have  bred  in  zoological  collections,  but  have  not 
yet  I  icon  properly  naturalised. 

The  exceedingly  immature  state  in  which  young 
are  born,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 


nourished,  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  article  Mar 
scpiata.  Ere  they  finally  desert  the  pouch  of  the 
mother,  the  young  may  be  seen  poking  their  heads 
out  of  it,  and  nibbling  the  herbage  among  which 
■he  moves. 

KANGAROO  GRASS  (Anlhitliria  auttralU), 
the  most  esteemed  f<xlder-grass  of  Australia.  It 
grows  to  a  height  much  almve  that  of  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  Britain,  affords  abundant  herbage,  and  is 
much  relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Andropogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers  with  an 
involucre.  The  awns  are  very  long  and  twitted, 
both  in  the  K.  G.  and  in  a  nearly  allied  BpecieB, 
A.  ciliata,  which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fodder-grasses  of  India. 

KAN(V,  a  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
town  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  Central  Africa,  stands  in 
lat.  12*  2  N.,  and  long.  8°  22  E.  The  province 
is  estimated  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants,  and 
from  its  beauty  and  wealth,  has  been  called  the 
'Garden  of  Central  Africa.'  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  town  of  K.  is  15  miles  in  circuit,  and 
n  it  and  the  town,  which  is  circular  in  shane. 
is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  a  sfiacc  inter- 
large  enough  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
corn  in  case  of  siege.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay, 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  conical  thatched 
roofs.  The  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  exported  from 
ML  to  the  value  of  £30,000  annually,  to  Timbuktu 
on  the  west,  over  the  empire  of  Bornu  on  the  east, 


and  to  Trijioli  on  the  north.  Dr  Barth  estimate* 
the  numlier  of  slaves  exerted  from  K.  at  5000 
annually.  The  (lopubition  is  about  30,000,  hut 
daring  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  from  January 
to  April,  it  rises  to  about  60,000. 

KANSA,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  a  king  of  the  race 
of  Bhoja  —  considered  also  as  a  demon,  Kulancmi, 
in  human  shaj>c — notorious  for  his  enmity  towards 
the  god  Krishna  (see  Vishnu),  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  slain. 

KA'NSAS,  a  river  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
United  States  of  America,  flowing  eastward  into 
the  Missouri,  into  which  it  falls,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  Its  northern  branch,  Repub- 
lican Fork,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

KA'NSAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  lat.  37°  and  40"  N.,  and  long.  94* 
40  and  106°  40'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Nebraska  Territory  ;  K  by  Missouri,  and  iu  part  by 
the  Missouri  River;  S.  by  Indian  Territory  and  New 
Mexico;  \V.  by  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  K.  averages 
185  miles  in  width,  and  i*  550  iu  length,  containing 
114,798  square  miles;  the  capital  is  Leeoniptou, 
and  the  principal  towns  are  Atchison,  Doniphan, 
Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  and  Tojieka.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  Osage,  Neasho,  the 
Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The  eastern  |Mirtion 
of  the  state  is  rolling  country,  the  western,  level 
prairies.  The  climate  has  wide  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  is  generally  healthy.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  all  the* cereals,  with  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  prairies  contain  abundance 
of  game,  consisting  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  antelope, 
wild-turkey,  wild-goose,  prairie-hen.  It  is  sparsely 
timbered  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Coal,  gypsum, 
quartz,  and  porphyry  are  among  the  minerals. 
Several  trilnss  of  Indians  occupy  the  western  js>rtion 
of  the  state.  K.  was  organised  as  a  territory  in 
1854,  and  became  the  scene  of  violent  contests 
between  northern  and  southern  settlers,  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  <  Organised  and  armed  parties 
of  emigrants  were  sent  from  the  free  states,  and 
armed  bands  invaded  it  from  Missouri.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  between  these  parties,  both  of  whom 
formed  state  constitutions  in  1S56.  After  much 
violence  on  both  sides,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1S59,  excluding  slavery,  and  K.  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  January  29,  1801.  Pop.  in  1800, 
143,642. 

KAN-SU',  the  most  north-western  province  of 
China,  is  Ixiunded  on  the  E  by  Shcn-se,  on  the  S. 
by  Thibet  ami  Sc-Chuen.  Area  estimated  at  from 
80.0(H)  to  100,000  square  miles;  ]K)p.  at  lo.O0O.0O0. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous ;  chief  river  the  Hoang  ho. 
Lari-chow  is  the  capital,  and  there  are  six  other 
cities  of  the  first  rank. 

KANT,  Imuaxvel,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  metaphysicians  of  all  time,  was  the  son 
of  a  Baddlcr,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  lx>rn  at 
'  Ktinigsberg,  22d  April  1724.    He  was  educated  at 
I  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and  after  spending 
some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  took  his  degree  at 
Konigsberg,  in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver  prelec- 
tions on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
I  mathematics.    In  1702,  he  was  offered,  but  declined 
j  the  chair  of  poetry,  and  in  1770,  he  was  apj)ouited 

1'rofessor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  died  Pith 
|  February  1804.  K.'s  private  life  was  uneventful, 
\  yet  curious  and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  mechanical 
regularity.  As  Socrates  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  K.  clung  with 
oyster-like  tenacity  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  never 
leaving  it  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  professorship. 
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He  remained  a  bachelor  all  bis  life.  K.  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  bom  air, 
austere  even  in  bis  principles  of  morality,  though 
kindly  and  courteous  m  manner,  a  bold  and  fearless 
advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  tirm  believer  in 
human  progress.  The  investigations  by  which  he 
achieved  the  reputation  of  a  reformer  in  philosophy, 
refer  not  so  much  to  particular  sections  or  prob- 
lems of  that  science,  as  to  its  principles  and  limits. 
The  central  Ttoint  of  bis  system  is  found  in  the 
proposition,  that  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  objects  of  cognition,  the  faculty  of 
cognition  itself,  and  the  tource*  of  knowledge,  lying 
therein,  must  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination. 
Locke's  ]»ychology,  indeed,  at  an  earlier  period  in 
Kuropeau  speculation,  had  shewn  a  similar  tendency; 
but  before  K..,  no  thinker  had  definitely  grasped  the 
conception  of  a  critical  philosophy,  and  K.  himself 
was  led  to  it  not  so  much  by  Locke,  as  by  Hume's 
acute  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  objective  validity 
of  our  ideas,  esiiecially  of  the  very  important  idea 
of  causality.  The  Kantian  criticism  had  a  twofold 
aim  :  1st,  to  separate  the  necessary  and  universal 
in  cognition  from  the  merely  empirical  (L  c,  from 
the  knowledge  we  derive  through  the  senses);  2d, 
to  determine  the  limits  of  cognition. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  otaerve,  that  K.  did  not  subject  the  old 
imycho]<>gical  doctrine  of  '  faculties '  to  any  analysis, 
nut  attributed  to  each  of  these — viz.,  to  the  faculties 
of  Sense,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason — 
certaiu  innate  d  pri/jri  forms,  conceptions,  ami 
functions,  which,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  any  experience  whatever,  possessed,  on 
account  of  their  subjective  necessity,  a  universal 
subjective  validity.  Thus,  in  the  Sense,  as  the 
faculty  receptive  of  external  impressions,  there 
must  lie,  according  to  K.,  the  forms  of  Space  and 
Time ;  in  the  Understanding,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  the  manifold  in  apjienrance  is  combined 
in  the  unity  of  conception,  the  Categories ;  in  the 
Reason,  as  the  facultv  of  principles,  the  Ideas  of  the 
Unconditioned  aud  the  Absolute  :  in  the  Judgment, 
iu  as  far  as  it  is  not  merely  subsumtivc,  but  also 
reflective,  the  conception  of  Design  or  Conformity 
to  the  ]mq)oee  in  view  ;  finally,  in  the  Will  or  the 
Practical  Reason,  the  Categorical  Imperative  of 
the  Moral  Law. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  aim  of  the  Kantian  criti- 
cism—viz., to  determine  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge— the  efforts  of  K.  go  to  shew  that  uni- 
versal forms  existent  d  priori  m  the  human  mind, 
can  afford  knowledge  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  objects  which  they  cognize  are  presented  by 
experience ;  whde  for  the  determining  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  Experience,  they  are  merely 
empty  forms,  by  which  something  indeed  is  thought, 
but  nothing  known.  Even  within  the  limits  of 
Experience  itself,  we  are  cognizant,  according  to  K., 
through  the  forms  of  the  Sense  and  of  the  Under- 
standing, not  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  they  appear ;  hence  the  opposition 
between  noumrna  and  phenomena.  But  when  we 
try  to  transcend  those  limits,  and  to  ascertain  the 
iutelligible  basis  of  the  phenomenal  world  by  the 
forms  of  the  Sense  and  the  Categories,  the  Reason 
becomes  entangled  in  an  unavoidable  Dialectic,  for 
which  there  is  no  objective,  but  only  a  critical  solu- 
tion. The  objects  of  this  Dialectic,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  constitutes  an  essential  and  leading 
part  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  are  the 
Soul,  the  World,  and  God  ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
cosmological  conceptions  in  particular  (viz.,  of  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  the  World,  of  the  Unity  or 
Non-unity  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  Things,  of 
Causality  through  Freedom  or  through  the  necessity 


of  Nature),  the  Reason  is  involved  in  a  seriw  d 
self-contradictions  (in  the  Kantian  technology,  anti- 
nomic*). The  result,  according  to  K.,  of  the  critical 
examination  of  all  claims  to  a  knowledge  transcending 
Experience  iu  the  regions  of  rational  or  speculative 
Psychology,  Cosmology,  and  Theology,  is  the  neces- 
sity  for  abandoning  the  ho|>c  of  attaining  such.  The 
idea  (native  to  the  Reason)  of  the  Unconditional 
is  allowed  to  possess  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive 
value  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  principle  necessary  for 
the  extension  of  our  inquiries  beyond  the  fixed 
limits  of  exjierience,  without,  however,  yielding  ni 
an  extended  knowledge.  So  far  the  phil<«sophy  n{ 
K.  is  nurely  negative  and  destructive.  Hitniltoo, 
Mansel,  and  others  have— in  regard  to  the  liin:u 
of  the  knowaMe — merely  reiterated  the  arguments 
of  the  great  German,  whilo  in  regard  to  the  punti 
in  which  they  do  differ  from  him,  as,  for  example, 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  Vfry 
great  doubt  if  they  are  as  logical  and  consistent  at 
their  predecessor. 

But  the  austere  and  stoical  morality  of  K.  vu 
something  too  /*o*iV»re  to  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  merely  negative  results ;  heuoo  be  sought  in 
the  reality  of  his  Ethics  a  compensation  for  the 
nihilism  of  his  Metaphysics.  He  maintained  the 
unconditional  validity  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  of  the 
consiliences  which  legitimately  flow  from  it  This 
validity,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  simply 
moral,  and  in  no  way  demonstrates  the  meta|>hy*ical 
reality  of  the  ideas,  which,  nevertheless,  bv  a  power 
of  its  own,  it  compels  us  to  accept.  The  Reason,  at 
operating  in  the  sphere  of  Kthics,  is  called  >>y  K.  the 
Practical  Reason,  or  the  Practico-legislative  Heaton. 
The  ideas  which  the  Practice*  legislative  Rr;uoa 
postulates  are,  1st,  the  idea  of  Freedom  ;  2d,  of 
Immortality,  as  tbe  necessary  condition  for  an 
ever-increasing  approximation  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Moral  Law  ;  and  3d,  of  the  Being  of  God,  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  such  a  regulation  of  the 
universe  as  shall  shew  the  order  of  nature  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  moral  design.  Rejecting  all  the  out- 
logical,  cosmological,  and  physk-o- theological  prwfa 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  mere  futilities,  K.  I<asvd 
his  belief  in  Cod  on  the  inward  necessities  of  a  prac- 
tical morality.  Rcligiou  —  i.  c.,  the  recoirnitiou  of 
our  duties  as  divine  commands  has,  in  the  system 
of  K..  the  closest  dependence  on  Morality;  in  tact, 
becomes  identical  with  it  This  purely  ethical  con- 
ception of  religion  led  him  to  a  criticism  of  the 
positive  dogmas  of  theology  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point, in  which  are  contained  most  of  the  element* 
of  theological  rationalism.  The  application  of 
the  Practical  Reason,  as  understood  by  K..  to 
.(Esthetics  and  Jurisprudence  is  equally  fruitful 
of  important  results.— K.'s  first  work,  'Grtloflk* 
von  tier  wahren  Srhdhung  <ler  Ul>end-gen  A'ni/te 
(Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Active 
Powers),  was  published  in  1747.  The  principal  "f 
its  successors  were,  [tie.  fnUche  Sfritzfimli.ilnt  d'.r 
titer  eiillot/istiscJten  Figui-en  ('Hie  False  Hair-splitting 
of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  1762),  Hn/nck- 
tungen  iiber  das  Gefuhl  dts  Schbnen  und  Erhalrxe* 
(Observations  on  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime, 
1764)  ;  De.  Mnndi  Sensibilis  et  JnteUigibi/is  /«** 
et  Principiis  (On  the  Form  and  Principles  of  the 
Sensible  and  Intelligible  World,  1770) ;  this  is  the 
prelude  to  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernnnft  (Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  1781) ;  Gntndl&fung  drr  ileta- 
physik  drr  Silten  (Basis  of  the  Metaphysics  «f 
Ethics,  1785),  Kritik  der  pratiscJwn  \'trn**fl 
(Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason.  178S».  Kriiik 
der  UrtheiUkraft  (Critique  of  the  Judgment, 
1700),  and  Religion  innerhalh  der  Grent-n  der 
btowten  Vernunft  (Religion  within  the  Limit* 
|  of  Mere  Reason,  1793).    For  au  account  ->f  U» 
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influence  of  K.  in  the  development  of  speculation  in 
Germany,  Bee  German  Philosophy. 

KA'OLIN  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  fine  white  clay  which  they  use  in  making  their 
jtorcelain.  It  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  granitic  rock,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  latter  having  gradually 
mouldered,  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  into 
this  substance.  A  very  similar  clay,  to  which  the 
Chinese  name  has  been  given,  occurs  near  St  Austcl 
in  Cornwall,  and  near  Limoges  in  France.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
Pegmatite,  a  granite  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
mica,  and  very  little  quartz.  All  clays  arc  silicates 
or  hydra  ted  silicates  of  alumina ;  and  these  clays, 
which  are  much  valued  by  the  porcelain-makers,  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  Alt0,,3Si0j,  +  2U0. 

K  API  LA,  the  renowned  founder  of  the  Sankhya 
(q.  v.),  one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Hindus.  Professor  J.  E.  Hall,  in  his  learned  and 
excellent  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  text-book  of 
the  Sankhya,  the  S&iikhya-Pravachana,  says:  'By 
the  prevalent  suffrage  of  mythology,  Kapila  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  but  he  is 
otherwise  described  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
He  is  also  recounted  to  have  been  born  as  the  son 
of  Devahuti;  and  again  is  identified  with  one  of 
the  Aguis  or  fires.  Lastly,  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  have  been  two  Kapila* — the  first,  an  embodi- 
ment of  Vishnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  principle 
in  human  disguise.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
short,  that  we  Know  nothing  satisfactory  concerning 
Kapila  ;  the  meagre  notices  of  him  that  arc  pro- 
ducible being  hopelessly  involved  in  uncertainty, 
and  inextricably  embarrassed  by  fable.  Yet  it  may 
be  credited,  with  but  little  hesitation,  that  he  was 
something  more  substantial  than  a  myth  ;  aud  there 
seems  to  be  tolerably  good  ground  for  receiving,  as 
an  historical  fact,  his  alleged  connection  with  the 
kSankhya.'  —  Bibliotheca  /ttdkn,  Sdalhyapr.,  p.  14,  sey. 

KARAITES.   See  Jewish  Sects. 

KARAMA'N,  KARAMA'NIA,  or  CARA- 
MANIA,  an  inland  eyalet  of  Asia  Minor,  is  bouuded 
on  the  W.  by  Anatolia,  on  the  E.  by  Ruraili,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Cattle-breeding 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  nomadic  Turks.  The  town  of 
Kararaan,  said  to  be  the  chief  trading  town  of  this 
district,  contains  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

KARAMSIN,  Nicholas  Michailowitsh,  the 
greatest  of  Russian  historians,  was  born  on  1st 
DecemlHsr  1766.  at  Bogorocldza,  in  the  government 
of  Simbirsk.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  Tartar 
descent,  and  placed  him  in  the  army,  but  he  soon 
retired  from  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  after  a  tour  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  took  part  in  establishing  the  Muaotw 
Journal,  and  published  volumes  of  tales,  poetry, 
&c.  But  the  work  which  first  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  was  his  Letter*  of  a  Russian  Traveller 
{6  vols.  Moscow,  1797— 1801),  a  work  which  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  improvement  of 
literary  taste  in  Russia.  After  some  other  literary 
attempts  of  no  great  importance,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  liistory  of  his  country.  In  180.3, 
be  was  appointed  imjierial  historiographer,  with 

*  pension  of  2000  rubles;  and  from  this  time 
ho  laboured  uninterruptedly  at  his  History  of 
Rusna  (12  vols.  Petcrsb.  1816—1829),  for  the  pre- 
varation  of  which  he  had  access  to  all  the  national 
archives.  For  this  work,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
vho  had  read  part  of  it  in  manuscript,  made  him 

•  present  of  60,000  rubles.    It  has  been  translated 
languages.    It  comes  down  only  to  1611. 


It  is  in  high  repute  in  Russia,  displays  much 
research  and  judgment,  and  is,  in  fact,  by  far  th< 
most  valuable  work  in  Russian  historical  literature 
K.  died  on  May  13,  1826. 

KARA'SU -BAZAR,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  Crimea,  25  miles  east-north-east  of  Simfer- 
opol It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  contains 
5  churches  and  22  mosques  with  miuarets.  Pop. 
15,287,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade,  and  manu- 
facture morocco  leather  and  other  articles. 

KARATCHE'F,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
government  of  Orel,  Euroiiean  Russia,  on  the 
Sniejas,  an  affluent  of  the  Dczna,  dates  from  the 
12th  c,  and  contains  10,750  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  Urge  trade  in  cordage. 

KARDZSA'GUJ-SZALLA'S,  a  market-town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  district  of  Great  Cumania, 
is  situated  about  90  miles  east-south-east  of  Pesth. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  exuberant  fertility, 
aud  is  the  mart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle 
raised  in  that  district.    Poj».  12,000. 

KARE'LIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Sweden,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  now  forming  portions  of 
the  governments  of  Fin  Ian  i,  St  Petersburg,  Olonttz, 
and  Archangel.  The  original  inhabitants  were  of 
Finnish  origin. 

KARE'NGIA  (Penni»tum  duticJtum),  a  grass 
closely  allied  to  the  Millets,  and  producing  a  grain 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Africa, 
and  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Sahara,  supplying  in  some  places  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

KARIKA'L,  a  remnant  of  the  once  extensive 
possessions  of  France  in  India,  lies  on  the  ("oro- 
mandel  Coast,  on  the  estuary  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Kaveri,  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
district  of  Tanjore,  It  contains  only  03  square 
miles,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  49,000  are  natives.  K.  was  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1759.  Having 
subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it 
was  restored  at  the  general  pacification  of  1814,  on 
condition  that  it  should  neither  contain  any  fortifi- 
cation, nor  possess  any  garrison,  unless  for  purposes 
of  jiolice.  This  tract  is  of  little  commercial  import- 
ance, for  it  is  only  during  the  season  of  high  water 
that  the  estuary  is  navigable  even  for  coastiug  craft 
K.  is  150  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras,  being  in  lat. 
10°  55'  N.,  and  long.  79"  53'  E 

KARNA'C.   See  Thebes. 

KARROO'  is  the  original  Hottentot  term,  now 
generally  adopted  into  the  language  of  physical 
geography,  for  the  immense  barren  tracts  of  table- 
lands, aUmt  2000  feet  aliove  the  sea-level,  which 
occupy  such  a  large  ]mrtion  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
Cape  Colony  and  the  region  north  of  it.  The 
karroos  of  South  Africa  are  generally  comiMixi-d 
of  shallow  beds  of  the  richest  clay-soil,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  slaty  rock,  and  only  want  the 
fertilising  power  of  water  to  render  them  ns  pro- 
ductive as  any  other  part  of  the  surface.  After 
heavy  rains,  luxuriant  vegetation  quickly  springs 
up,  which  as  quickly  i>erishes ;  and  the  different 
rivers  shewn  on  majts  as  crossing  the  karroos,  are 
generally  little  more  than  dry  water-courses,  with 
strings  of  standing  pools  iu  their  beds.  In  the 
most  barren  portions  the  soil  is  much  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

The  principal  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
found  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
between  the  Roggeveld  and  Xieuveld  Mountains 
and  the  coast  ranges,  forming  a  belt  of  table-land 
about  350  miles  iu  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
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60  miles,  and  only  inhabited  by  the  Boers  in  the 
wi  iter  season,  when  water  and  grass  are  abundant. 

WithiD  the  last  few  years,  by  the  introduction  of 
merino  aheej  and  the  construction  of  dams,  land 
in  the  karri)  is  Incoming  more  valuable;  and 
farms  that,  a  few  years  ago.  were  considered  nearly 
valueless,  now  realise  considerable  sums. 

K  ARS,  the  capital  of  a  pashalik  in  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Erzerum  or  Armenia,  110  miles  north- 
east from  Erzeruin.  near  the  Russian  l>order.  It 
is  situated  on  a  tabledand  of  upwards  of  6000  feet 
in  elevation;  the  climate  is  therefore  rather  severe. 
Pop.  12,000,  mostly  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trade,  Iu  1828,  it  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Russians  under  Paskievitsch. 
The  siege  of  K.  by  the  liussiaiis  under  Mouravierf, 
and  it*  defence  by  the  Turks,  with  the  aid,  and 
under  the  conduct,  of  Geucral  Williams,  form  one 
of  the  moat  brilliant  itassages  iu  the  history  of  the 
recent  Russian  war.  T  lie  siege  began  on  the'  16th  of 
June  1855,  and  the  place  held  out  till  the  beginning 
of  December. 

KARTTIKKYA,  the  Hindu  Mara,  or  god  of 
war,  a  being  represented  by  the  Puranic  legends  as 
sprung  from  S'iva.  after  a  most  miraculous  fashion. 
Hie  genu  of  K.  having  fallen  into  the  Ganges,  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  a  meadow  ol  S  ara 
grass,  that  the  offspring  of  S'iva  arose  ;  and  as  it 
happened  that  he  was  seen  by  six  nvinphs,  the 
K/'tttil-fa  (or  Pleiades},  the  child  assumed  six  faces, 
to  receive  nurture  from  each.  Grown  up,  ho  ful- 
filled his  missiou  in  killing  Taraka,  the  demon-king, 
whose  jxiwer,  acquired  by  |>eiiance*  and  austerities, 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  gods.  He 
accomplished,  besides,  other  heroic  ileeils  in  his 
battles  with  the  giants,  and  became  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  divine  armies  Having  lieen  brought 
up  by  the  Krittikas,  he  is  called  KdrUikrya,  or 
Sh&n  mdtura,  the  sou  of  six  mothers;  and  from  the 
circumstances  adverted  to,  he  bears  also  the  names 
of  UAmrya,  the  son  of  Gang* ;  tfamhhA,  reared  in 
S'ara  gr:ua  ;  Sliari inukhn,  the  god  with  the  six  faces  ; 
kc.  One  of  his  common  ap|nllati.m.t  is  KuuxAra, 
youthful,  since  he  is  generally  represented  as  a  line 
youth ;  and  as  he  is  riding  on  a  fK-acock,  he  receives 
sometimes  an  epithet  like  S" HhicdJut/m,  or  'the  god 
whose  vehicle  is  the  peacock.' 

KA'SCHAU,  a  town  of  Hungary,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Heruail.  surrounded  by 
vine-clad  mountains,  130  miles  north-east  of  Pesth. 
It  contains  15  churches,  of  which  that  of  .St 
Elizabeth  (built  1342  13*2)  is  said  to  l>e  by  far 
the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  Hungary.  .Stoneware, 
leather,  cloth,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  jwqier,  arc  manu- 
factured. Pop.,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  13,100.  Two 
battles  were  fought  near  K.  during  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  both  of  which  the  Austrian*  gained. 

KASHA'N,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
Persia,  is  situated  in  a  well- peopled,  well-cultivated 
district,  3690  feet  almve  sea-level,  and  92  miles 
north  of  Isjiahan.  The  vicinity  is  eelcbrat*  d  for  its 
fruit,  and  the  town  for  its  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk-stuff's,  gold  brocade,  carpets,  and  copper- 
wares.  It  is  a  large  towu,  and  abounds,  like  all 
Persian  towns,  in  mosques,  bazaars,  baths,  Ac. 
Pop.  30,000. 

KASHGA'R,    See  Cashgar. 

KASKA'SKIA,  a  river  of  Illinois,  United  State* 
of  America,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  and  running  south-west,  falls  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Kaskaskia.  It  is  navigable  to  Vaudalio, 
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KASSIMO'F,  a  town  in  the  north  eart  r>f  the 
government  of  Riazan,  European  Russia,  on  the. 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
Pop.  10,088.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
tanning,  ro]>e-makiug,  and  chemical*.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  tombstones  and  other  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  time  of  the  Mongolian  rule. 

KASTAMU'NI,  a  town  of  Turkey  iu  Asia,  in  tin 
north  of  Anatolia,  is  cauital  of  an  eyalet  of  the 
same  name.  The  glory  of  this  city  has  to  a  great 
extent  tiejiarted.  It  contains  thirty  tno*i|u<^,  aoj 
about  as  many  public  baths ;  but  its  industrial  pro- 
ducts comprise  ouly  cotton  goods  to  a  small  extent, 
and  some  copper- wares.    Pop.  30.000. 

KAT  RIVER,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Fidi 
River,  in  the  Cajie  Colony,  rising  in  the  Dilimv 
lierg,  in  the  valleys  of  which,  in  1S2S,  wen-  &ettlfl 
under  the  care  of  the  London  Mission  .Society.  \ 
large  body  of  Hottentots  and  Rjubiard*.  who  <«vu- 
pied  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Kafir 
chief  Macotno  and  his  people.  But  in  the  com- 
mencement of  th«  war  ot  1850,  the  crediil<nn 
Hottentot  population  ttelieving  that  the  CokmwU 
were  aUnit  to  drive  them  from  their  fanna, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Kathr  chiefs, 
and  expelling  the  missionaries,  invaded  the  Colony. 
This  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  aa'a 
mission  station  and  exclusive  native  reserve ;  and 
it  now  forms  the  division  of  Stockenstr  *m,  ami  u 
inhabited  by  a  rather  dense,  mixed  jxipuUuoa  nf 
Hottentots,  Fingoes,  and  Euroiieaus.  It  is  on*  ot 
the  best  watered,  wooded,  aud  fertile  district?  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  aud  includes  an  area  of  about  4UG 
square  miles. 

KATER,  Henry,  a  mechanist  of  considerable 
eminence,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1777,  and  diet  in 
London  in  1 830.  At  his  father's  desire,  he  lje-^an 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1794  relinquished  kv 
legal  studies,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  12th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  then  stationed  in  India.  Dunn; 
the  following  year,  he  was  actively  engaged  nouVr 
Colonel  Lambton,  in  the  trigonometric  survey  of 
India  ;  and  on  his  return  in  1808,  became  a  student 
in  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  and  wai 
shortly  afterward*  promoted  to  a  conijiany  is  the 
62d  Regiment. 

His  contributions  to  science  are  chiefly  to  be  foua.1 
in  the  Phil»*>phtml  Trnmviction*,  to  which.  Wtweea 
the  years  1813  and  1828.  he  contribute.!  fifteen 
papers.  The  most  im]>ortant  of  these  memoirs  are 
those  relating  to  his  determination  of  the  length  c< 
the  seconds'  ]>enduluni  at  the  latitude  of  Lor*l>»n: 
and  thow  which  describe  his  '  floating  collitruw.' 
an  instrument  for  aiding  the  detenninatiou  >>i  the 
horizontal  or  zenith  point*.  For  the  invention  ot 
this  instrument,  he  received  the  gold  medal  cf  tlx 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In  addition  to  these 
memoirs,  he  was,  conjointly  with  Dr  I.vdncr.  tlx 
author  of  1 A  Treatise  on  Mechanics '  in  tho  ( \i>'<ut 
Cifctopfrjia.  Most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  enrolled  him  am><iu 
their  memliers.  His  memoirs  on  the  venticatwo 
and  comparison  of  the  standards  of  weights  an  J 
measures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  injured 
the  em|>eror  of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construe: 
standards  for  the  weights  and  measures  «t  Out 
country  ;  and  for  these  lalmurs  he  received  the 
order  of  St  Anne,  and  a  diamond  snuff  b<x.  He 
died  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  the  tiity-tainl 
year  of  his  age. 

KA'TRINE,  Loch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Scottish  lakes,  is  situated  near  the  south-rat 
border  of  Perthshire.  It  is  eight  mile*  in  leniti, 
aud  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  uie.u  hre*u&; 
greatest  depth,  78  fathoms  ;  height  abvis  rW  «. 
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about  370  feet  Its  shape  is  serpentine,  and  dis- 
plays great  variety  of  shore  and  background.  Ben 
Venue  and  Ben  An  are  on  its  banks.  It  contains 
several  islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is  the 
centre  of  the  action  of  the  Jsady  of  the  Lakt. 
Several  also  of  Wordsworth's  lvries  were  written 
on  subject*  suggested  in  this  locality. 

The  waters  of  Loch  K.  are  remarkably  pure, 
having  only  one  degree  of  hardness,  and  in  ad, 
two  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  The 
new  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  (q.  v.)  is 
drawn  from  this  lake  and  those  connected  with  it 
(Vennachar  and  Achray).  The  water  is  conducted 
first  by  a  tunnel  6975  feet  long  through  a  mountain, 
and  then  by  aqueducta,  pijws,  and  tunnels,  to  the 
r<-servoir  near  the  city— a  distance  of  upwards  of 
25  miles. 

KATSENA,  a  large,  but  now  desolate  town  of 
Central  Africa,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  district  in  lat.  12°  54' 
K.  and  long.  7*  25'  Ii,  ninety  miles  north-west  of 
Kan6.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  fourteen 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  at  one  time  at  least 
1 00.000  inhabitants.  In  1807,  the  conquering  Fulbe 
assailed  it,  and  a  war  was  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.  The  capture  of  K.  was 
achieved  only  through  its  destruction.  It  has  now 
a  population  of  from  7000  to  8000,  and  Kano  (q.  v.) 
has  taken  its  place  as  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
the  country. 

K ATTI M I"  N DOO',  or  CUTTIMUNDOO,  a 
Rulrttano-  somewhat  resembling  gutta-percha  It  is 
the  milky  juke  of  the  East  Indian  plant,  Pnp/iort>ia 
tiereifolia,  and  is  either  obtained  as  a  natural  gum, 
which  has  oozed  through  the  liark,  or  by  making 
incisions,  and  collecting  the  juice  which  flows.  It 
is  much  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  but  is  nut  exported  to 
other  countries. 

KATTYWA'R,  a  term  originally  applied  to  one 
of  the  ten  district-*  of  the  i»eninsula  of  Guzerat,  has 
gradually  In-en  made  to  extend,  as  a  collective  name, 
to  the  whole  of  them.  In  this  larger  sense,  it  stretches 
in  N.  lat  from  20*  42'  to  23"  10",  and  in  K  long,  from 
61T  5'  to  72°  14',  containing  about  20,(KK)  square  miles,  1 
and  aljout  1,500,000  inhabitants.  This  province  of 
India,  touching  on  part  of  its  eastern  frontier  the 
district  of  Ahuiedahad,  is  everywhere  else  bounded 
by  water— the  Bunn  and  Gulf  of  Cutch,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  aud  the  Gulf  cf  Cambay.  Politically,  the  country 
is  di'ided  among  more  than  200  chiefs,  some  of 
them  laying  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  of  Guzerat, 
and  the  rest  to  the  British  government,  but  all  of 
them  Wing  under  the  protection  of  the  latter. 
Between  them,  these  petty  princes  have  a  revenue 
of  about  £500,000  sterling,  and  a  force  of  aliout 
4000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy,  aud  the  surface  is  generally  undulating.  1 
The  principal  crops  are  millet,  maize,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  cotton. 

KATYAYANA,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
literary  history  of  India.  It  belongs,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  several  personages  renowned  for  their 
contributions  to  the  grammatical  and  ritual  litera- 
ture of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  ;  but  it  is  met  with 
also  amongst  the  names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the 
Buddha,  S'f.kyarauni.— The  most  celebrated  person- 
age of  this  name,  however,  is  K.,  the  critic  of  the 
tp-eat  grammarian  P&n'ini ;  and  he  is  most  likely 
Vhe  same  with  the  K.  who  wrote  the  gramma- 
tical treatise  called  the  PrAtWdkhtja  of  the  white 
Vajurveda.  See  Xy.uk.  Professor  Goldstucker,  in 
Lis  Pdn'ini,  Ac,  his  Place  in  Saiucrit  Literature 


(London,  1801 »,  has  shewn  that  he  cannot  have  bees 
a  con  torn)  Nirary  of  Pan'iui,  as  was  generally  assumed* 
and  in  a  |»|>er  recently  read  l>y  nuu  before  the  Koyai 
Asiatic  Society  (February  1%3),  he  has  proved  that 
this  K.  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  gram- 
marian Patanjali,  whose  date  he  had  previously 
fixed  between  140  and  120  before  the  Christian  era. 
See  Patanjali. 

KATYDID,  a  species  of  Grasshopper  (q.  v.)  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  a  native  of  North  America,  very 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
its  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be  heard  during  the 
summer,  from  the  evening  twilight  till  the  middle  of 
the  night.  This  note  is  almost  like  a  shrill  articu- 
lation of  the  three  syllables  kat-y-did,  following 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  after  which  there  is 
a  i>ause  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  organ  of 
sound  is  a  transparent  elastic  membrane  in  a  i 
oval  frame,  in  each  of  the  wing-covers  ;  these  m 
branes,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  wing-covers, 
l>e  made  to  rub  against  one  another,  and  the  sound 
is  produced  by  the  friction. 

KA'TZBACH,  a  small  river  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder  at  Parchwitz. 
It  has  become  famous  in  history  from  the  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  on  20th  August  1813,  between 
the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Macdonuld,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious.  The  French  lost  in  the 
battle  of  the  K.  5000  killed,  and  18,000  wounded 
and  prisoners,  with  103  cannons,  two  eagles,  and 
250  ammunition-wagons. 

KAULBACH,  Wiuielm  vox,  a  celebrated 
German  painter,  was  born  at  Arolsen,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  15th  October  1805.  and  in  his 
seventeenth  year  eutered  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Diisseldorf,  where  he  soon  l>ecame  one  of  Cornelius's 
best  pupils.  He  seemed  thoroughly  jn-netrat-ed  by 
the  severely  ideal  and  allegorical  spirit  of  that  great 
master,  yet  even  from  the  first  he  displayed  no  lack 
of  individual  genius.  Among  his  first  important 
productions  (1828— 1829),  were  six  symlwlical  ligures, 
the  ttest  known  of  which  is  *  Ap>llo  among  the 
Muses.'  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  work  of  a 
wholly  different  aud  even  opposite  character,  1  The 
Madhouse,'  conceived  and  executed  in  the  most 
vigorously  realistic  spirit  It  added  immensely  to 
K.  s  reputation,  and  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  now 
employed  him  to  decorate  Duke  Maximilian's  palace 
in  Munich.  For  this  he  executed,  iu  the  strictly 
antique  style,  sixteen  frescoes  Ulustrating  the  fable 
of  Psyche  and  Cupid.  His  designs  from  Klopstock, 
Goethe,  and  Wielaud,  for  the  same  monarch,  are 
also  worthy  of  mention.  In  1837,  K.  completed 
his  '  Battle  of  the  Huns,'  a  picture  representing 
the  grand  legend  of  the  continued  struggle  in  mid- 
air of  the  souls  of  the  Huns  and  Unmans  who 
had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  new  German 
school.  Nevertheless,  the  realism  of  which  we  have 
spoken  still  found  expression  in  various  works. 
His  patient  study  of  Hogarth  is  quite  visible  in 
his  illustration  of  Schdler,  of  Goethe's  /'<ntV,  and 
Jieinelr  Pitch*.  In  1840,  K.  completed  what  is 
probably  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  'Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.'  It  is  a  marvellous  mixture  of 
history  and  symbolism.  Of  K-'a  other  works,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  '  The  Tower  of  Babel '  (for 
the  new  museum  at  Berlin),  and  a  series  of  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  art  since  the  renais- 
sance (for  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich).  Latterly, 
he  has  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits.  K.  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  modern  painters 
that  Germany  has  produced. 

KAUNITZ,  Wkxzkuls  Axthoxy,  Prince  vos. 
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I  Vint  of  Rietberg,  a  great  Austrian  statesman,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1/11  ;  studied  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and 
Leyden  ;  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
and  being  tbe  head  of  ad  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  soon  received  imj>ortaiit  political  apjioint- 
»ents  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  He  continued 
to  tilt  important  situations  under  Maria  Theresa. 
He  gained  great  fame  as  a  diplomatist,  in  1748,  at 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  afterwards 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  French  court ;  and  in 
1753,  was  apitointed  court  and  state  chancellor,  and 
in  1760  chaucellor  also  for  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  continued  for  almost  forty  years  to  have 
the  principal  direction  of  Austrian  politics.  The 
project  of  the  partition  of  Poland  originated  with 
nim.  He  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  management  of 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  that  he  was  jocularly 
called  the  European  coach-driver.  He  was  very 
vain  and  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  so  that 
his  highest  praise  for  anything  which  he  thought 
well  done  was  to  say  with  an  oath  :  '  I  could  not 
have  done  it  better  myself.'  He  was  narrow  in  his 
political  views,  regarding  exclusively  the  supposed 
interests  of  Austria,  but  sincere  and  upright  accord- 
ing to  his  notion  of  his  duty.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  so 
that  at  Rome  he  was  styled  the  heretical  mimder. 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  retired  from  public  life  on  account  of  old  ai;c, 
when  Francis  IL  ascended  the  throne,  and  died  27th 
June  1704. 

KAU  RI,  or  KOWRIE,  or  K.  PINE  (Dammara 
auntralui),  a  species  of  Dammar  (q.  v.i,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  a  tree  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  height  of  140 
feet  or  more,  with  whorls  of  branches,  the  lower 
of  which  the  off  as  it  becomes  old.  The  timber 
is  white,  close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  and  very 
valuable  for  masts,  yards,  aud  planks.  It  is  much 
used  for  masts  for  the  British  navy,  no  other  being 
considered  equal  to  them.  The  Fiji  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce  other  species,  the 
timber  of  all  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
K.  Phf,  although  there  are  differences  of  quality. 
All  of  them  are  trees  of  dark  dense  foliage.  All 
of  them  also  produce  a  resin  called  K.  Resin, 
or  K.  Gum,  and  sometimes  Australian  Copal  and 
Australian  Dammar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain  and  North  America,  chiefly 
from  New  Zealand.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  pieces 
as  large  as  a  child's  head,  of  a  dull  amber  colour, 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown, 
and  is  obtained  by  digging.  It  is  also  collected 
from  the  trees  from  which  it  has  newly  exuded,  and 
is  then  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  is  used  for  making 
varnishes,  Ac. 

KAVA.  SeeAva. 

KAZA'N,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
aame  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Razanka,  four 
miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  200 
miles  cast-south-east  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  It  was 
fouuded  in  1257  by  a  Tartar  tribe,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes,  was  made  the  capital  of  an  inde- 

S indent  kingdom,  by  the  Khan  of  the  Golden 
orde,  which  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1552,  the  Russians,  under  Iwan  the  Terrible,  carried 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  58,129.  K. 
contains  70  churches  and  9  mosques  ;  a  university, 
theological  academy,  and  other  educational  estab- 
lishments. The  manufactures  are  leather,  soap, 
cloth,  and  silk. 

KAZAN  (in  Tartar,  a  golden-bottomed  kettle), 
a  government  of  Russia,  between  Astrakhan  on  the 
77« 


cast,  and  the  government  of  Nijni- Novgorod  on  the 
west.  Area,  23,000  square  miles,  Jtlis  of  which 
is  cultivated,  ^th  in  pastures,  and  jth  covered 
with  forests.  Fop.  about  1,540,340 — mostly  Chris- 
tians,  with  a  number  of  Moslems,  and  a- tine  idol- 
aters. The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertih  ;  euro  u 
exported  ;  the  climate  is  rather  severe,  hut  healthy. 
Cattle-breeding,  keeping  of  bees,  and  ashing  we 
tbe  chief  employments  of  the  people.  There  b 
an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  pitch,  aud  woden 
dishes. 

KAZIMl'RZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
ment  of  Lublin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
30  miles  east-south-east  of  Radom.  It  w.v>  founded 
in  1350,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  flourishing  t  rule 
in  grain,  in  which  a  number  of  English  commerml 
houses  established  here  were  engaged.  K.  now 
contains  only  6700  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great 
many  are  Jews. 

KEAN,  EDMCKD,  was  born  in  London  shout 
1787.  His  father  was  a  stage-caqienter ;  his  mother, 
an  actress.  From  his  infancy,  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
1  lights  was  familiar  to  him  as  the  light  of 
I  day.  While  but  a  child,  he  made  his  ,  _ 
J  the  boards,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a  recitation 
s  before  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  1S03,  he 
joined  a  strolling  company  in  Scotland,  and  for 
eleven  years  he  performed  in  country  theatres.  He 
came  to  Loudou  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  appeared 
as  Shylock  in  Drury  Lane,  his  immense  popularity 
tilling  the  coffers  of  the  managing  committee,  and 
enriching  himself.  All  Loudon  flocked  to  hear 
him  ;  aud  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  the  pit,  declared  that  his  acting  was  like 
'teaching  Stiakspeare  by  a  flash  of  lightning.'  lie 
twice  visited  America,  made  meteoric  visits  to  the 
provinces,  and  ever  in  the  heyday  of  his  p.wers 
'the  pit  rose  at  him,'  to  use  his  owu  expression. 
Unhappily,  his  habits  were  dissolute,  anil  olrootrt 
constant  intoxication  impaired  his  memory  and  hi* 
physical  vigour.  In  1833,  while  his  son  Charlc*  was 
playing  lago  to  his  Othello,  the  great  actor  broke 
down,  and  was  led  off  the  stage.  He  never  a?ain 
appeared  in  public.  His  death  took  place  at  Ilich- 
moud  on  the  15th  May  1833.  His  great  chanuten 
were  Othello,  Shylock,  Richard  IIL,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  He  was  amongst  actors  what  Byron  is 
amongst  poets,  and  Napoleon  amongst  generals. 

KEAN,  Charles,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Edmund,  was  born  in  1811.  and  educated  at  V.U*. 
When  his  father  fell  into  illhealth,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  He  was  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  in  America  before  he  achieved  reputa- 
tion in  London.  He  married,  in  1842,  Miss  FhYfi 
Tree,  and  since  that  period  they  have  acted  tocher. 
He  became  the  lessee  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
1850,  and  is  the  director  of  the  royal  theatrical! 
His  management  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  tut 
been  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  splendid  main** 
in  which  certain  plays  have  been  produced.  The 
utmost  pains  has  been  expended  on  scenery  and 
dress,  and  as  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anachronisms  as  to  secure  good  acting.  .VirJns- 
a/xtlus,  produced  in  1853,  has  been  tterhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  '  restorations,'  as  they  are  called. 
K.  has  attempted  the  parts  in  which  his  fattier 
shone,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  being  more  than  a 
comparative  to  the  superlative  which  the  elder 
generation  of  playgoers  yet  remember.  In  a  lover 
line  of  character,  and  in  such  pieces  as  the  Contra* 
Bmthers,  The  Wife's  Seerrt.  and  Louu  XL,  he  a 
more  at  home  than  in  the  world  of  Shakspeare. 

KEANG-SI,  an  inland  province  of  China,  hi 
J  immediately  north-west  of  the  maritime  provmcs  i 
I  Fo-kien.   See  Chinks*  Kmi  uut 
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KEANG-STJ',  an  important  maritime  province 
of  China,  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled 
district  of  the  empire.   See  Chinese  Empikk. 

KEATS,  John,  an  English  poet,  vm  born  in 
London  in  1796.  He  was  educated  at  Enfield, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  Burgeon. 
Certain  of  his  sonnets  were  published  in  the 
Examiner,  then  edited  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
received  his  cordial  admiration.  He  published 
in  1817  his  first  volume  of  poems;  and  in  the 
following  year  ttiulymion  ap{teared,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chattvrton.  This  poem  was 
severely  handled  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  in 
Btackicood.  He  published  a  third  volume  of  {toenis, 
containing  Lamia,  Isabella,  Eve  of  St  Agn?*,  the 
fragment  of  Hyperion,  and  the  odes  to  the  xVightin- 
gale  and  the  Grecian  Urn.  His  health  was  at  this 
time  delicate ;  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
bis  book  he  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  on 
the  24th  February  1821,  his  last  momeuts  soothed 
by  the  tender  care  of  Mr  Severn  the  artist  The 
English  pilgrim  can  sec  his  grave  and  Shelley's  in 
affectionate  neighbourhood.  An  admirable  memoir 
of  K.,  with  copious  selections  from  his  letters,  has 
been  published  by  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

K.'h  early  poems  are  disfigured  by  conceits 
and  affectations,  but  his  latest  place  him  amongst 
the  masters  of  his  art  The  Eve  of  St  Agne*  is  as 
melodious  as  any  portion  of  the  Faery  Queen ; 
Hyperion  lias  something  of  the  organ-tone  of  Milton. 
His  influence  is  strikingly  apjtareut  in  the  subse- 
quent efforts  of  the  English  muse  —browning  has 
his  colour  without  his  melody,  Tennyson  has  his 
colour  aud  his  melody  both. 

KECSKEMET,  a  town  of  Hungary,  54  miles 
south-east  of  Pesth,  is  a  station  ou  the  radway  j 
between  that  city  and  Temesvar.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  market-town  in  the  country,  and  with 
its  extensive  suburbs,  its  streets,  Btraggliug  and 
low  buildings,  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the 
Magyar  town.  Agriculture  aud  vine-growing  are 
earned  on  to  some  extent  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
and  swine.  Five  markets  are  held  here  annually  ; 
the  cattle- market,  which  lasts  for  fourteen  days, 
is  the  most  imjiortant  in  Hungary.    Pop.  39,434. 

KEDGE,  or  KEDGE- ANCHOR,  a  small  anchor 
used  in  large  ships  to  keep  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
clear  of  the  Itower,  or  princi]>al  anchor.  Another 
use  of  the  kedge  is  to  move  the  ship  from  mooring 
to  mooring  in  a  harbour ;  for  this  purjiosc,  it  is 
conveyed  to  a  distance  in  a  boat,  then  dropjied, 
and  the  vessel  hauled  up  towards  it  by  a  cable 
attached 

KE'DJERI,  a  seaport  of  Bengal,  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  most  westerly  channel  of  the 
Hoogly,  once  the  principal  approach  to  Calcutta 
from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  metropolis  there 
is  a  telegraphic  line  of  about  40  miles  in  length, 
being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  India. 

KEEL  is  the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  a  ship, 
running  longitudinally  al<t)g  the  middle  of  the 
bottom.  It  consists  of  massive  timbers  clinched 
together  lengthwise.  From  it  spring,  on  either  side, 
the  ribs  on  which  the  ship's  sides  are  laid,  ami 
from  it,  at  the  bow  and  stern  respectively,  the  stem 
and  the  stern-post  As  the  decks  bear  by  trans- 
verse lieams  upon  the  ribs,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ship  and  its  contents  exercise  an 
oblique  lateral  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  keel. 
Jt.  is  usually  protected  by  strong  iron  binding,  so 
that  the  keel  maybe  as  "little  injured  as  possible, 
kn  the  event  of  the  ship  taking  the  ground.  In 
♦ron  vessels  of  modern  construction,  the  keel  is 
frequently  dispensed  with,  corresponding  strength 


being  obtained  by  internal  tie-beams,  Ac. ;  but  the 
absence  of  the  keel  takes  away  one  preventive  to 
rolling  from  side  to  side.  To  be  4  on  an  even  keel/ 
is  to  have  the  keel  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  i.  e.,  the  bow  and  stern  equally  deep. 

KEELAGE,  a  toll  or  custom  payable  by  ships  for 
resting  in  a  port  or  harbour. 

KEELHAULING,  a  punishment  in  use,  o> 
formerly  in  use,  for  saUors  in  the  Dutch  navy.  The 
culprit  was  suspended  from  one  yard-arm,  and 
attached  to  him  was  a  rope  passing  beneath  the 
keel  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship.  The  punishment  consisted  in  dropping  the 
prisoner  suddenly  into  the  water,  and  hauling  him 
beneath  the  keel  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  other 
side. 

KEELSON,  in  a  ship,  passes  inside  the  veaavl 
(B  in  fig.),  from  stem  to  stern,  as 
the  keel  (A)  does  outside.    The  "I  J] 
floor-timbers  are  passed  below  it  11  J) 
each  being  bolted  through  the  keel,  \\  jj 
and  alternate  ones  through  the    \i     a  // 
keelson.    Like  the  keel,  the  keel- 
son  is  com|toaed  of  several  massive  a 
timbers  scarfed  longitudinally  together. 

KEEP,  in  medieval  fortification,  was  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and  that 
to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  resort,  when 
the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.    See  Castle.    A  fine 

3 teamen  of  the  ancient  keep  is  still  extant  amid 
le  ruins  of  Rochester  Castle. 
KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  a  judicial 
officer,  whose  duties  are  now  generally  merged  in 
those  of  the  lord  chancellor 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE.  When  a  person  has 
been  assaulted,  or  is  apprehensive  of  an  assault  he 
may  apply  to  justices  to  order  the  assaulting  or 
threatening  {tarty  with  sureties  to  keen  the  peace. 
This  is  done  by  the  justice  ordering  the  {tarty  to 
enter  into  recognisauces  under  articles  of  the  Peace 
(q.  v.),  called  in  Scotland  a  bond  in  {tursuance  of 
letters  of  Lawburrows  (q.  v.). 

KEI  RIVER,  Grkat.  This  important  stream 
divides  British  Katfraria  on  the  Bouth-we.it  from 
KafTraria  Proper,  and  with  its  branches,  the  Black 
or  White  Kci,  the  Indwc  and  Tsomo,  all  rising  in 
the  Stormbergen,  drains  a  basin  of  altout  700C 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rugged  in  its  lower  course, 
and  its  mouth,  like  all  other  Kaffrnriau  rivers,  is 
hopelessly  barred.  Its  banks  have  been  the  scene 
of  several  severe  conflicts  during  our  wars  with  the 
Kafir  tribes. 

KEI'GHLEY,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Aire,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Bradford. 
Among  the  few  interesting  institutions  of  the  town, 
is  the  Free  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment 
of  £244)  per  annum.  The  worsted  manufactures  are 
inqtortant,  and  machine  manufactories  and  pa]>er- 
works  are  in  operation.    Pop.  (1861)  15,005. 

KEISKA'M  M  A.  This  river  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  that  of  British 
KafTraria.  It  is  a  purely  Hottentot  name,  signify- 
ing 'clear  water.'  It  rises  iu  the  Amatola,  and  with 
its  branches,  the  Chuiuie  and  Gaga,  waters  a  very 
fertile  tract  of  country,  formerly  the  head-quartera 
of  the  Amaxosa  Kafirs,  now  densely  settled  with 
industrious  German  aud  English  settlers. 

KEITH,  Thk  Family  or.  The  origin  of  this,  as 
of  most  other  Scottish  historical  houses,  is  unascer- 
tained. It  first  appears  iu  record  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  c,  ami  undoubtedly  took  its  nam* 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to  which 
the  office  of  the  king's  marischal  was  attached. 
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Th  ^  Camily  enters  the  page  of  history  in  the  begin- 
nit,?  of  the  14th  century.  In  1305,  Sir  Robert  of 
Ke.th,  hereditary  marischal  of  Scotland,  is  found 
high  in  the  confidence  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England, 
holduig  under  him  the  office  of  joint  justiciar  of 
Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the  Mouuth,  and  sitting 
in  the  English  council  at  Westminster  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Scotlaud.  He  kept  his 
allegiance  to  England  for  some  years  after  Bruce 
was  crowned  king  of  the  Scots,  hut  joined  that 
prince  before  Bannockburn,  where  he  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  by  a  well-timed  charge  upon  the 
English  archers,  contributed  not  a  Little  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
a  large  grant  of  land  in  AWrdcenshirc  ;  and  the 
possessions  of  the  family  were  still  further  increased, 
before  the  close  of  the'  century,  by  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  co-hcirea«cs  of  Sir  Alexander  Eraser, 
chain  berlain  of  Scotland,  Bruce's  brother-in-law. 
Through  this  alliance,  the  Keiths  acquired  great 
estates  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  added  to 
them  the  remarkable  sea-girt  rock  of  Dunnottar, 
they  built  or  restored  a  castlo  upon  it,  which  was 
henceforth  their  chief  seat 

Earl*  Mnritrhal.  —About  1458,  the  family  was 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Keith,  who 
was  created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
House  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  j>ower  in  the 
person  of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  earl, 
nicknamed,  from  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  at 
Dunnottar,  *  William  who  kept  the  Tower.1  By 
marriage  with  his  kinswoman,  the  co-heiress  of 
Invcrugie,  he  nearly  doubled  the  family  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shire*,  Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin, 
and  Caithness.  He  was  reputed  the  wealthiest 
peer  in  Scotland,  having  »  rental  of  "270,000  marks 
a  year,  and  being  able,  it  was  boasted,  to  travel 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Pentlaud  Firth,  eating 
every  meal  and  Bleeping  every  night  on  his  own 
lands.  These  vast  possessions  passed  to  his  grand- 
son, George,  the  fitth  earl,  who,  in  1593,  founded 
the  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Its  walls  were  inscril>ed  with  the  words :  '  Thay 

HALF  SAID  :  QCHAT  BAY  THAY  :  LAT  THAME  SAY 

in  allusion,  it  would  seem,  to  the  popular  reproach 
which  the  earl  had  brought  upon  himself  by  adding 
the  lands  of  the  ancient  abbev  of  Deer  (q.  v.)  to  his 
already  overgrown  estates.  The  story  ran,  that  his 
wife  earnestly  entreated  him  to  forego  the  8j»oil.  j 
'  But  fourteen  score  ch Alders  of  meal  and  bear  was  a  j 
sore  temptation,'  says  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny,  and 
the  earl  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  Hereupon,  it 
is  said,  she  dreamed  a  dream,  which  was  thought  to 
portend  the  downfall  of  the  Houlae  of  Keith.  She 
saw  the  monks  of  Deer  set  themselves  to  work  to 
hew  down  the  crag  of  Dunnottar  with  their  pen- 
knives,  and  while  she  was  laughing  them  to  scorn, ' 
•  behold !  the  whole  crag,  with  all  its  strong  and 
stately  buihbugs,  was  undermined  and  fallen  in  the 
sea.'  This  was  written  before  1600.  Within  little 
tnore  than  half  a  century,  Duunottar  was  in  ruins, 
and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At  the  age  of  22, 
George,  the  tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal,  took  part 
with  his  younger  brother  .lames  in  the  rising  of 
1715.  He  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  (yielding 
£1076  a  year)  were  forfeited  ;  but  he  himself  esca|>ed 
abroad,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  His  communication  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  a  political  secret  which  he  learned  when 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  procured  his  pardon 
in  1759.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  revisited 
Scotland,  and  bought  back  part  of  the  family  estates, 
but  refused  the  proffered  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  86.  His  brother,  who 
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had  riseu  in  the  Prussian  service  to  the  rank  of 
field-marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  in  1758. 

Lord*  K riflu^ Neither  having  any  issue,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  House  came  to  an  end.  Hi*  sister, 
Lady  Mary,  by  her  marriage,  in  1711,  with  John, 
sixth  Earl  of  Wigtoti,  had  a  daughter.  Lady  Clemen- 
tina, who  married  Charles,  tenth  Lord  KlpUi»!st»iie, 
by  whom,  besides  other  children,  she  had  Sir  G«i.rue 
Keith  Elphitutonc,  who,  in  1797,  was  created  L>ri 
Keith  of  vStonehaven  Marischal  in  the  Irish  pcence, 
and  in  1803,  Lord  Keith  of  Banheath  in  the  peerage 
of  the  Unite*!  Kingdom.  His  daughter,  the  Bar<<ueas 
Keith,  is  the  wife  of  the  Count  de  Flah.iult 

EurU  of  Kintore. — Sir  John  Keith,  third  sou  of 
the  sixth  Earl  Marischal,  was,  for  bis  servu--*  in 
saving  the  .Scottish  Regalia  during  the  Common- 
wealth, raised  to  the  i>eerage  by  the  title*  of  Earl 
of  Kin  tore,  and  Lord  Keith  of  Iuvcnury  and  Keitb- 
halL  On  the  death  of  his  grandson,  the  tourth 
earl,  in  1761.  the  estates  devolved  on  the  last  Earl 
Marischal ;  and  on  his  death  in  1778.  the  estates 
and  titles  passed  to  Alexander,  sixth  Lord  Falconet 
of  Halkertoun,  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  second  earL  Her  descendant  is  now  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Kiutore  and  eleventh  Lord  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun. 

KELAT,  the  capital  of  Beloochistan.  stands  at  u 
elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet,  in  lat  2ff  52'  X, 
and  long.  66"  M  E  The  district  round  about  it 
fruitful,  and  thickly  peopled.  K.  contains  aUxrt 
12,000  inhabitants.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  K.  is  a  place  of  military  importance.  In  the 
Afghan  wars,  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  British. 

KELLERMANX,  Francois  Christophe.  Dnke 
of  Vol  my,  Iwrn  28th  May  1735,  at  WolMnu-h- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  entered  the  French  army,  and 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  marcchal-de  camp 
before  the  Revolution  broke  out  He  warmly 
esjmused  its  cause,  and  contributed  much  to  iU 
progress  in  Alsace,  In  1792,  he  received  the  c«w- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Moselle, 
repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  delivered 
France  by  the  famous  cannonade  of  Vnlmy.  Yet,  oo 
allegation  of  treason  against  the  republic,  he  m 
imprisoned  for  ten  months,  and  only  liberated  on 
the  fall  of  Kol>espierre.  He  afterward*  rendered 
important  services  in  Italy,  and  on  the  erection 
of  the  Empire  he  was  made  a  marshal  and  »  duke. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1809  and  1812,  he  commas  led 
the  reserve's  on  the  Rhine.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons.  He  was  moderate 
and  constitutional  in  his  views.  He  died  12th 
September  1820. 

KELLS  (originally,  Kenlte),  an  ancient  corporate 
town  of  the  countv  of  Meath,  Leinster,  Ireland.  ■ 
situate*!  on  the  Blackwnter,  13  miles  north-north- 
west of  Trim,  and  has  been  associate* I.  from  a  very 
early  period,  with  the  most  important  events  of  Iriss 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  The  town  originated  is 
a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the  middle  <X 
the  6th  c,  by  St  Columlwi,  and  among  its  antiquities 
which  are  most  numerous  and  interesting,  are  shewn 
a  stone-roofed  cell  or  chai>el,  evidently  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  popularly  regarded  as  built 
by  St  Columba.  K.  was  frequently  plundered  in 
the  wars  of  the  Danes,  and  after  the  Conquest,  it 
became  an  im]>ortant  stronghold  of  the  Pale.  It 
was  a  bishop's  see,  and  before  the  act  of  umon,  it 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  Its 
oldest  charter  is  of  11  and  12  Richard  II.  This 
was  modified  by  several  succeeding  charters,  under 
which  the  municipal  body  was  maintained  until  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  created  a  body 
of  town  commissioners.  The  jwpulat  n  in  ISol 
was  3997 ;  in  1861,  it  had  fallen  to  31-25,  of 
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2988  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  331  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

KELP  (Fr.  rarec)  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  sea-weeds,  of  which 
the  most  valued  for  this  purpose  are,  Fucui  nnsicw 
logiuf,  F.  nodomit,  F.  serrutxM,  LnmiiMrui  diijitnta, 
L.  bullujua^  HimanOuxlia  lorea,  and  Chorda  JHmn. 
These  arc  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  burned  in 
shallow  excavations  at  a  low  heat  About  20  or 
24  tons  of  sea- weed  yield  one  ton  of  kelp,  which, 
as  met  with  in  commerce,  consists  of  hard,  dark- 
er ly  or  bluish  masses,  which  have  aa  acrid,  caustic 
taste,  and  are  coiui>oscd  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
carbonate  of  soila  (formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  salts  of  soda),  sulphates  of  soda  aud 
potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  iodide  of  pitassium 
or  sodium,  insoluble  salts,  and  colouring  matter.  It 
used  to  Ikj  the  great  source  of  soda  (the  crude 
carbonate) ;  but  as  this  Bait  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  price  and  a  better  quality  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea-salt,  it  is  prepared  in  far  less 
quantity  than  formerly.  A  ton  of  good  kelp  will 
yield  about  eight  pounds  of  iodine  (which  is 
solely  obtained  from  this  source),  large  quantities  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  additionally,  4  by  destruc- 
tive distillation,  a  large  quantity  (from  four  to  ten 
gallons!  of  volatile  oil,  from  four  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  paraffinc  oil,  three  or  four  gallons  of  naphtha, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  hundred-weight  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.' — Anstvd's  Channel  I»htn<ln, 
p.  515.  Except  the  iodine  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
none  of  these  substances  are  obtained  under  the 
present  treatment 

In  Brittany,  the  total  annual  production  of  kelp 
is  as  much  as  24,000  tons,  while  in  all  the  British 
Islan<ls  the  total  manufacture  is  only  10,000  tons. 
Professor  An* ted,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  shews 
that  the  manufacture  of  kelp  might  be  made  a 
Source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Channel  Isles.  The 
Guernsey  sea- weed  is  stated  by  Professor  Graham 
to  1*  the  richest  known  source  of  iodine,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  that  sulwtance  for  photo- 
graphic pur] loses  renders  the  subject  highly  imjwrt- 
ant  From  the  numerical  data  given  in  pp.  514, 
515,  of  ths  Channel  Island*,  it  appears  that  they 
might  yield  anuually  about  10,000  tons  of  kelp, 
worth  about  £4  per  ton.  The  British  supply  would 
thus  be  exactly  doubled. 

Before  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  salt  and  on 
Spanish  barilla,  the  kelp  manufacture  was  carried 
on  to  a  very  large  extent  and  the  value  of  many 
estates  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  it  The  rent  of 
some  farms  in  the  Orkneys  rose  from  £40  to  £.'*K) 
a  year.  Many  thousand  tons  were  made  annually 
on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  which  sold  for  £7  to 
£10  per  ton,  and  employment  was  given  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  The  regular  cultivation  of  the 
•ea-wued  was  even  proposed,  and  to  some  extent 
carried  into  effect,  by  placing  large  stones  within 
tide-mark  upon  sandy  shores,  which  were  soon 
covered  with  it 

Kelp,  in  point  of  law,  if  found  beyond  high-water 
mark,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land. 
The  right  to  kelp  is  often  let  by  the  owner  separ- 
ately from  the  lands  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

KE  LSO,  a  town  in  Scotland,  finely  placed  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the 
j*oint  where  that  stream  rooeivea  the  waters  of 
the  Toviot  The  name  was  anciently  written 
Kalchu  or  Calchou,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  precipitous  bank  abounding  in  gypsum, 
still  called  the  Chalkhewjh.  The  town  aerived 
its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  from  a  richly 
endowed  abbey  of  Tironeuaian  monks,  planted 


at  Selkirk  in  the  year  1113,  by  King  David  L, 
when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  transplanted,  after 
his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  1124,  to 
the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tweed  l*eside  Roxburgh,  in  the  place 
called  Calkou.'  The  abbey  was  ruined  by  the 
I  English  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1545,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  part  of  the  Abbey  Church. 
It  is  in  the  later  Norman  or  Romanesque  style,  and 
had  a  nave  of  two  bays,  north  and  south  transepts 
c&nh  of  two  l>ays,  a  central  tower  still  91  feet  high, 
and  a  choir  of  unascertained  length.  The  more 
modern  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built  A  hand- 
some  bridge,  designed  by  Kennie,  connects  Kelso 
with  its  suburb  of  Maxwellhen^h.  and  commands  a 
noble  view.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  :  it  was  built  in  1718, 
from  the  design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present  duke  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr  May  fair  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  opjiosite  bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of 
Roxburgh  Castle,  once  the  strongest  fortress  on  the 
eastern  border.  The  town  of  Roxburgh,  wlii.  h  rose 
under  the  shelter  of  its  walls  to  be  one  of  the  four 
chief  towns  in  Scotland,  has  so  completely  disap- 
peared, that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  K. 
was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1634.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  and  little  trade,  although  three  news- 
papers are  published  in  it  Its  population  in  1861 
was  4309. 

KEMBLE,  Joitn  Philip,  son  of  Roger  Kemble, 
an  actor,  was  Imrn  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
1st  February  1757.  He  received  his  education  at  a 
school  in  Worcester,  afterwards  at  a  Roman  Catholio 
seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and  finally  at  the  English 
College  of  Douai,  in  France.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his  profession, 
making  his  first  appearance  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Jauuary  8.  1776.  On  the  30th  September  1783, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in 
Hamlet  -  always  a  favourite  character  of  his— and 
in  1790,  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that 
theatre.  In  1803,  he  purchased  a  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  of  which  he  also  became  manager. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  tire,  K.  raised 
a  new  theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1809,  the 
management  of  which  he  retained  till  the  close  of 
his  theatrical  career.  In  June  1817,  he  took  leave 
of  his  patrons  in  London  ;  and  a  few  days  thereafter 
a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him,  under  the  presi. 
dency  of  Lord  HollamL  Thomas  Campbell  made 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  the  subject  of  a 
spirited  set  of  verses.  He  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  where  he  died,  on  the  26th 
February  1823,  a<;ed  sixty-six  years. 

K.  was  a  great  actor,  and  tie  loved  to  personate 
the  loftier  characters  of  the  drama — kings,  prelates, 
heroes.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his  voice 
sonorous  and  well  modulated.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  Brutus  and  Coriolanus ;  and  the 
ancient  playgoers,  who  remember  his  intonation  and 
his  Roman  look,  find  the  stage  of  the  present  day 
comparatively  unworthy  of  regard. 

KEMBLE,  Ciiablbs,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  at  Brecknock,  in  South  Wales,  on  the  2oth 
November  1775.  He  received  his  education,  like 
his  brother,  at  Douai,  and  like  him  also,  he,  on  his 
return  to' England,  devoted  himself  to  the  stage. 
In  April  1794,  he  made  his  first  ap|>earanee  at 
Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of  Malcolm.  In  July 
1806,  he  married  Miss  De  Camn,  a  lady  who  had 
distinguished  herself  in  the  walk  of  high-comedy. 
K.,  on  being  apjwinted  Examiner  of  Plays,  relin- 
quished the  stage  on  the  10th  April  1840.^  He 
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4ied  on  the  12th  November  1854,  having  almost 
oompleted  his  79th  year. 

KEMBLE,  Jonx  MrrcnE!.,  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the 
early  history  of  England,  was  the  sou  of  Charles 
Kemhle,  ana  was  born  in  London,  1 807.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  iu  1830,  and  afterwards  that  of  M.A. 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Gottingen,  under  Jacob  Grimm,  which  jierhaps 
determined  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies.  The  first  fruits  of  these  studies  was 
an  edition  (1833)  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf  (q.  v.),  to  a 
second  edition  of  which  he  atlded  a  translation,  with 
a  glossary  and  notes.  Not  to  mention  several  minor 
publications,  ho  edited  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  a  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  entitled  Ctxlrx  Difdonuiticus  .Kvi 
Saxonici,  2  vols.  (1839—1840).  But  his  most  import- 
ant work,  which  contains  the  chief  results  of  all  his 
researches,  is  The  Saxons  in  England,  2  vol*.  (1849). 
This  work  is  unfinished.  The  author  had  been 
making  preparations  for  two  more  volumes,  when 
he  died  suddenly,  March  26,  1S57.  K.  was  for 
a  good  many  years  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review ;  he  also  held  the  oflice  of  Censor  of  Plays, 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  so  called  from  his  native 
place,  Kempen,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, 
was  born  probably  in  1379.  His  family  name  was 
Hiimerken  (Latinised,  Malleolus,  4  Little- hammer 
He  was  educated  at  Deveuter,  and  in  1400  entered 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Agnetenl>erg,  near  Zwoll, 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  of  which  his  brother  John 
was  prior,  and  in  which  he  took  the  vows  in  1406. 
He  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  1413,  and  was 
chosen  sub-prior  in  1429,  to  which  oflice  he  was 
re-elected  iu  1448.  His  whole  life  appears  to  have 
been  s|»ent  in  the  seclusion  of  this  convent,  where 
he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  His  death  took 
place  in  1471,  at  which  time  he  certaiuly  had  attained 
his  90th  year,  and  most  probably  his  92<L  The 
character  of  K.,  for  sanctity  and  ascetic  learning, 
stood  very  high  among  his  contemporaries,  but  his 
historical  reputation  rests  almost  eutuvly  on  his  writ- 
ings, which  consist  of  sermons,  ascetical  treatises, 
pious  biographies,  letters,  and  hymns.  Of  these, 
however,  the  only  oue  which  deserves  special  notice 
is  the  celebrated  ascetical  treatise  On  Vie  Following 
(or  Imitation)  of  Christ,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  him.  This  celebrated  liook 
has  had,  next  to  the  sacred  Scripture  itself,  the 
largest  number  of  readers  of  which  sacred  literature, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  furnish  an  example.  In  its 
pages,  according  to  Deau  Milman  (Latin  Christianity, 
vL  482),  '  is  gathered  and  concentred  all  that  is 
elevating,  passionate,  profoundly  pious  in  all  the 
jl  Aer  mystics.  No  book,  after  the  Holy  Scripture, 
has  been  so  often  reprinted  ;  none  translated  into 
so  many  languages,  ancient  and  modern,'  extending 
even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  so  often  retranslated. 
Sixty  distinct  versions  are  enumerated  iu  French 
alone,  and  a  single  collection,  formed  at  Colore 
within  the  present  century,  comprised,  although 
confessedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  600  distinct 
editions.  It  is  strange  that  the  authorship  of  a 
book  so  popular,  and  of  a  date  comparatively  so 
recent,  should  still  be  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  controversies  in  literary  history.  The 
book,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  had  been 
ascribed  cither  to  Thomas  &  K.  or  to  the  celebrate*  1 
John  Gerson  (q.  v.),  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  except  iu  one  MS.,  which,  by  a  palpable  ana- 
chronism, attributes  it  to  St  Bernard ;  but  in  the  year 


1604^6  Spanish  Jesuit, 


in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the  abltot,  John  Genes, 
or  Gesen,  whom  he  rejrarded  as  clearly  s  distinct 
person  from  the  Chancellor  Gerson.    From  the  tun* 
of  this  discovery,  three  competitors  have  divvied 
the  voices  of  the  learned — not  alone  individual*, 
but  public  lushes,  universities,  religious  order*,  tike 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  the  parlininent  of  Pans, 
and  even  the  French  Academy ;  anil  the  asserton  of 
these  resjiective  claims  have  carried  into  the  con- 
troversy no  trifling  amount  of  polemical  acrimony. 
The  most  recent  and  Itest  account  of  the  detail*  of 
the  discussion,  as  well  as  its  history,  will  be  found 
in  Malou's  Recherche*  historiques  et  critiques  itir  it 
viritalde  Auteur  da  Lirre  de  F Imitation  d*  Jfims 
Christ  (Louvain,  1849).    We  shall  only  state  that 
M.  Malou  gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  Thomas  a  K.,  an  opinion  in  which  the  learned 
have  now  generally  acquiesced.    The  first  ediri.* 
of  the  Imitation  was  printed  at  Augsburg,  in  14&, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  century,  it  was  reprinted 
upwards  of  20  times  in  Germany.  The  most  remark- 
able modern  edition  is  a  Heptaglot.  printed  at  Sub- 
bach  (1837),  containing,  liesides  the  original,  later 
versions  in  Italian,  Sjianish,  French.  Gentian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Greek.    The  theology  of  the  Ina'abo*  is 
almost  purely  ascetical.  ami  (except  in  the  4th  book, 
which  regards  the  Eucharist,  and  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence)  the  work  has  l>een  used 
indiscriminately  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

KE'MPTEN  (anciently,  Campodunum,  Campi- 
dona),  a  city  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  river  Iller, 
64  miles  south-south- west  of  Augsburg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  l>y  railway.  Like  most  of  the 
Swabian  cities,  K.  grew  up  around  a  monastery, 
which  was  founded  by  the  disciples  of  the  snvat 
Irish  missionary  monk,  St  Gall,  al-out  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  Partly  by  the  favour  of  the  em|icror«, 
partly  through  the  natural  scqueuee  of  the  events 
of  the  period,  the  ahliots  of  the  inoniistery  were 
the  suzerains  of  the  town  and  it*  environs,  and 
eventually  the  ablwt  of  K.  became  a  pnnce-ablwt 
of  the  empire  (1348).  Iu  the  secularisation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  in  1803  —  1804,  it  shared 
the  common  fate;  the  abbey,  as  well  as  the  crty 
and  terntory — comprising  at  that  time  7  market- 
towns,  83  villages,  ami  above  40,000  inhabitants 
— being  assigned  to  Bavaria.  The  present  city 
contains  alioiit  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
iuto  the  abbatial  town  (Stifts-Stadt)  aud  the  city 
proper,  which  lies  iu  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  abbey  stands.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  linen. 

KE  NDAL,  or  KI'KKBY  KENDAL,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  liorough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  is  situated  on  the  right  l«ank  of 
the  Kent,  22  miles  south-south-west  of  Appleby. 
Here,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  settlement  of 
Flemings,  uudcr  a  certain  John  Kemp,  was  formal, 
and  afterwards  the  town  became  well  known  for  its 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  called,  from  ths 
name  of  the  town,  Kendids.  The  letter  ot  protec- 
tion, dated  1331,  and  granted  by  King  Edward  III., 
'on  behalf  of  John  Kempe  of  Flanders,  cloth  weaver, 
concerning  the  exercise  of  his  craft,'  ciav  be  found 
in  Rymer's  Fenlcra,  vol  ii.  p.  283.  The  name, 
•  Kendals,'  is  still  applied  to  the  cloths  produced 
here,  which,  with  cai-pets,  worsted  stocking*,  cottons, 
linsey-woolscys,  doeskins,  tweeds,  and  coat-Iinuic«, 
are  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble, 
and  paper  works.  The  weekly  market  is  the  cbi*f 
one  for  corn  and  provisions  in  the  county.  K.  returns 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Poo.  (IStil) 
12,029. 
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KlfNILWORTH,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  land*  to  which  her  life* 
the  county  of  Warwick,  situated  44  mile*  north  of  !  rent  may  attach. 


the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  fashionable  town  of  j 
Leamington.  Tanning  operations  are  here  carried 
on  u]N>n  a  large  scale,  and  comb-making  to  some 
extent  Pop.  (1861)  3676.  The  town,  however,  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  historical  association.  The 
castle  of  Kenil  worth,  united  to  the  crown  domains  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  conferred  by  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  here,  in 
1575,  entertained  his  sovereign  for  17  dava,  at  a  daily 
cost  of  £1000.    The  present  noble  owner  is  the 


KE'NglNGTON  GARDENS,  one  of  the  public 
ornamental  jjarks  of  London,  extends  on  the  west 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  traversed  by  walks,  and 
ornamented  with  rows  and  clumps  of  noble  trees. 
Near  the.  western  bonier  of  the  nark  stands 
Kensington  Palace,  an  edifice  of  brick,  originally 
the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
Lord  Chancellor  o?  England,  and  afterwards  bought 
by  King  William  III.    William  III.,  Queen  Mary, 


present  noble  owner  is 

Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Extensive  Quecn  Anne,  and  George  II.  all  died  inthis  palace^ 
remains  of  the  castle  Btdl  exibt,  which  are  well  J  a„d  here  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  born. 
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E (reserved,  and  much  visited  by  the  aristocracy  and 
>y  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  also  ruiua  of  the  ancient  monastery. 

KENNEBE'C,  a  river  in  Maine,  United  States, 
which  rises  in  Moose  head  Lake,  in  the  west  of  the 
state,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  after  receiving  the  Androscoggin, 
18  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ou  its  banks  are  the 
important  towns  of  Bath,  Gardiner,  Hallowed,  and 
the  state  capital,  Augusta.  It  is  navigable  by  ships 
to  Bath,  12  miles  ;  by  steam-boats  to  Hallowell,  40 
miles.  In  its  course  of  150  miles,  this  river  falls 
1000  feet,  affording  abundant  water-power.  At 
Augusta  are  falls,  increased  hy  a  dam,  584  feet  long, 
supplying  water  to  large  factories,  saw  mills,  Ac 

KENNICOTT,  Bknjamix,  an  eminent  biblical 
scholar  of  the  last  century,  was  Itorn  at  Totncss,  in 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.     He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  having  l>een  previously 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  ;  in  1767,  he  was 
appointed  Radcliffe  librarian  ;  and  in  177")  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died,  September 
18,  1783.     The  whole  interest  and  importance  of 
K.r«  life  are  comprised  in  his  great  undertaking  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Hebrew  text    In  1753,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  The.  State,  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Coneuiered.  This 
contained,  among  other  things,  observations  on  70 
Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  and  strongly  enforced  the  necessity 
for  a  much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to 
ascertain  or  approximate  towards  a  correct  Hebrew 
text    He  undertook  to  execute  the  work  in  the 
courso  of  10  years,  and  laboured,  until  his  health 
broke  down,  from  10  to  14  hours  a  day.    In  spite  of 
considerable  opposition  from  Hishoiie  Warburton, 
Horne,  and  other  divines,  K.  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
clergy  generally.     Upwards  of  600  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  16  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were 
collated,  with  the  assistance  of  other  English  and 
continental  scholars.   The  first  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  in  1776,  and  the  second 
in  1780,  accompanied  by  a  very  useful  ami  instruc- 
tive dissertation.    The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.     The  Varit*  Lect'mne* 
Ytterl*  Teatamrnti  (Parma,  1784—1788),  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  K.'s  Hebrew 
Bible.     Jahn  published  at  Vicuna  (1806)  a  very 
correct  abridgment,  embracing  the  most  important 
of  K-'s  readings. 

KENNING  TO  THE  TERCE.  a  phrase  in 
Scotch  Lvw  to  denote  the  process  by  which  a 
widow,  whose  husband  has  died  infeft  in  lauds, 
acquires  a  separate  interest  in  a  definite  part  thereof. 
She  is  hy  law  entitled  to  the  rents  of  one-third  of 
the  hust*nd's  lands,  called  her  Terce  (<j.  v.) ;  and 
the  a»*o\e  process  is  carried  on  before  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  the  object  being  to  define  and  set  out 


The  gardens  at  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
have  been  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  circuit 

KENT,  an  important  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, occupies  a  portion  of  the  south-cast  angle  oj 
the  country,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.E. 
by  the  Strait  of  Dover.  Area,  1,039,419  Btatute 
acres  ;  pop.  (1S61)  73*3,887.  Besides  the  river 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
the  chief  streams  are  the  Medway,  the  Stour, 
and  the  Darent  all  of  which  flow  north-east 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  being  traversed  from  west  to  east  by 
the  North  Downs  (see  article  Downs).  With  a 
climate  which  is  in  general  mild  and  genial,  and 
a  fertde  sod  of  mixed  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay, 
K.  is,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  a  highly  productive 
county.  Besides  the  usual  crops,  great  quantities 
of  seeds  are  raised  for  the  London  markets,  as 
canary  and  radish  seeds,  spinach,  cresses,  and  white 
mustard.  There  are  also  numerous  market-gardens 
and  orchards.  Hojts  (q.  v.)  are  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  county.  Twenty-nine  thousand 
acres,  forming  in  all  a  bop-field  more  than  twice  as 
extensive  as  that  of  any  other  hop-growing  county 
of  England,  are  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  are  fattened 
on  the  excellent  pasturage  found  on  the  tracts  of 
alluvial  soil  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  and  especially  on  the  Romney  Marsh, 
which  comprises  44,1  HH)  acres.  The  county  returns 
four  members  to  parliament 

K.  is  unusually  rich  in  historical  association.  For 
its  early  history,  see  article  Hkptakchy.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  frequent  sieges,  battles,  and 
revolutions ;  and  the  county  is  also  bound  up  with 
the  social  history  of  the  country  through  the  three 
well-known  insurrections  which  broke  out  hers 
under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  Of  its  numerous  ami  interesting  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  it  will  suffice  to  sjieeify  here 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  It 
contains  the  important  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Shecrness  ;  and  the 
famous  watering-places  of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and 
Tuubridge  Wells. 

KE'NTIGERN,  St.   See  MtrNCo,  St. 

KENTISH  FIRE,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
the  vehement  and  protracted  cheers  with  which 
the  rabble  greeted  the  No-{«pery  orators  at  the 
public  meetiugs  held  in  Keut  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (1828—1829). 

KENTISH  RAG,  a  dark-coloured,  hard,  calca- 
reous sandstone,  which  occurs  at  Hythe,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  Lower  Greensand 
Measures.  It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  60 
or  80  feet 

KENT'S  HOLE,  a  largo  cave  in  the  limestone 
rock  near  Torquay,  Devon,    It  is  said  to  be  600 
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feet  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  70  feet, 
and  a  height  from  3  to  18  feet  The  bones  of  the 
cave-bear,  hyteua,  &c,  have  been  found  in  the  mud 
of  the  cave  below  the  atalagmitic  covering.  See 
Caves. 

KENTU'CKT,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  lat.  36°  Sf-30'  6'  N.,  and  long.  82'  2' 
—89°  40'  W.,  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  the  Ohio 
Hirer,  on  the  E.  by  Virginia,  on  the  S.  by  Ten- 
nessee, and  \V.  bv  the  Mississippi  River.  Area, 
37,680  square  miles,  or  24,115,200  acres.  It  has 
1 10  counties.  The  capital  ia  Frankfort,  and  the  chief 
towns,  Louisville,  Covington,  Lexington,  Maysville, 
Padncah,  Columbus,  and  Hickman.  The  country  is 
rolling,  hilly  in  some  portions,  and  in  the  south- 
east mountainous,  some  of  the  elevations  rising 
to  30**0  feet.  Its  chief  rivers  arc  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  on  its  borders,  aud  the  Tennessee, 
Cumlwriand,  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green.  The 


soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions  in  America,  producing  wheat 
maize,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  warmer  temperate  regions.  Herds  of  cattle  find 
rich  pasture,  and  millions  of  swine  fatten  in  the 
woods.  There  are  coal-beds,  some  rich  in  oil,  extend- 
ing nearly  across  the  state.  Of  the  many  caverns, 
the  Mammoth  Cave  (q.  v.)  is  the  moat  celebrated. 
There  arc  also  deposits  of  lead,  iron,  l>cautiful 
marbles,  and  salt.  There  arc  537  miles  of  railways, 
a  taxable  property  of  500,000.000  dollars,  and  annual 
agriculture  products  of  75,000,000  to  100,000,000 
dollars.  There  are  in  the  state  15  colleges,  with 
academies  and  public  schools,  containing  85,914 

{mpils  ;  1845  churches  ;  and  02  newsjKipcra.  K, 
ormerly  a  |>ortion  of  the  western  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  once  the  home  of  many  jiowerful  and 
warlike  Indian  tribes,  whose  sanguinary  contest* 

Euve  it  its  name,  which  signifies  1  the  dark  and 
loody  ground'  It  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone 
{q.  v.)  in  1769,  organised  as  a  territory  in  1790, 
admitted  as  a  state  In  1792.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made, by  Governor  Magoffin  to  force  the  state  into 
the  vortex  of  secession,  or  nt  least  to  place  her  in 
an  attitudeof  so-called  neutrality.  Belter  counsels, 
however,  prevailed,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  state 
was  maintained,  though  mnny  of  her  citizens 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Top.  in  1800, 
1,155,713,  of  whom  the  slaves  numbered  225,490. 

KENTUCKY,  a  river  of  Keutncky,  which  rises 
in  the  Cumlterlaud  Mountains,  on  the  south-east 
frontier  of  the  state,  and  after  a  winding  north- 
west course  of  260  miles,  enters  the  Ohio,  alxuit 
50  miles  Itelow  Cincinnati.  The  river  runs  through 
most  of  its  course  lietween  perpendicular  limestone 
rocks,  through  which  it  appears  to  have  worn  its 
bed,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  It  ia  navigable  by  steam-boats  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles,  and  by  means  of  17  dams 
and  locks,  to  the  Forks.  Its  banka  abound  with 
anthracite,  iron,  and  marble. 

KEOKUK,  a  city  of  Iowa,  is  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  state,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  205 
miles  above  St  I-ouis.  It  ia  the  site  of  the  State 
Medical  College,  ami  has  several  academies,  12 
churches,  50  manufacturing  establishments,  aud  a 
large  commerce,  being  at  the  head  of  the  low-water 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  aud  the  terminus  of 
two  railways.    Pop.  in  i860,  8137. 

KEPLER,  or  KEPPLER,  Johanx,  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  of  all  ngea,  was  born  at 
Magstatt,  a  small  village  in  Wiirtemburg,  ten  miles 
from  Stuttgart,  27th  December  1571.  While  a 
mere  child  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and 
his  early  education  in  consequence  would  have  been 


entirely  neglected  had  he  not  been  admirW  hvto 
the  convent  of  Maulbrun.   K.  afterward*  studied  at 
the  university  'of  Tubingen,  atid  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
In  1593,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematki 
at  Griitz.    At  this  time  K.'s  views  of  astronomy, 
as  seen  in  his  Prodromua,  were  somewhat  mystical ; 
he  supposed   the   sun,  stars,  and   planets  were 
typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  distributed 
the  planets  in  space  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
lKilyhetlrons,  &c.    Yet  this  searching  after  harmony 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  three  remarkable 
truths  called  Kepler's  laws.    K..  alwut  I5!>6,  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  Tycho- Bralif,  and 
in  1599  went  to  Prague  to  aid  him  in  his  researches. 
Tycho  obtained  for  him  a  government  appointment ; 
but  the  salary  was  not  paid,  aud  K.  lived  for  eleven 
years  there  in  great  poverty.     He  then  obtained 
a  mathematical  appointmcut  at  Linz,  and.  tiftwn 
years  afterwards,  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Rostock  ;  but  poverty  from  the  same  cause  *ttll  jmr- 
sued  him,  and  he  died  shortly  after  at  ltatisboo, 
15th  NovemWr  1630.    K.'s  connection  with  Tycho- 
Brahc  had  a  salutary  effect  ujion  his  riery  enthu- 
siasm, but  happily  for  science,  the  timid  counsels 
of  the  old  astronomer  were  only  partially  followed. 
K.  established  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  light 
in  proportion  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  '  that  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  sun  decreasea  as  his  lieht it  u 
strange  that  this  latter  fact  did  not  had  him  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  Newton.    In  1609,  he 
published  his  Astronontia  wotw,  a  commentary  oa 
the  motions  of  Mars,  in  which,  taking  fur  bis 'hue 
of  operations  the  observations  of  Tycho.  he  deter- 
mined the  excentricity  and  aphelion  of  this  planet, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  circular  orbit,  and  found  the 
results  quite  irreconcilable  with  oljscrvation.  TL.i 
led  him  to  his  first  law,  that  the  pf«r,r'*  more  is 
ellipses  >rith  the  sun  in  on*  of  the  foci.    The  second 
law,  that  the  Radius-vector  (q.  v.)  sireeps  urer  ffwal 
area*  in  ei/uttl  times,  he  at  lirst  assorted  dogmatically, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  some  proof 
of  it  (the  infinitesimal  calculus  not  having  at  that 
time  Wn  invented) ;  but  at  last  he  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  dividing  the  ellipse  into  an  immense 
numlier  of  small  triangles,  whose  areas  c<uld  be 
easily  found.    His  third  law  (the  first  discovered) 
was  an  attempt  to  harmonise  in  some  way  the 
period  and  mean  distauce  of  the  planets,  sad 
after  twenty-two  years  of  vigorous  application,  be 
discovered  that  the  square  of  the  ;*-riWi>  time  it 
proportional  to,  the  cube  of  the  mean  <ii*tance.  These 
discoveries,  great   as   they   undoubtedly  are,  are 
rendered  still  more  so  when  we  take  into  acconnt 
the  little  real  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodiee 
existing  at  that  time,  and  the  scant  v  means  in  ti»t 
hands  of  astronomers  for  making  discoveries.  K. 
also  affirmed  the  essential  inertia  of  matter,  the 
first  of  Galileo's  laws  of  motion  ;  the  dependence 
of  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  planets  on  tLe 
attraction  of  the  sun  (K.  unfortunately  thought  it 
was  magnetic  attraction)  and  the  proportionality  od 
the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  to  their  rtspevth* 
masses ;  he  demonstrated  the  four  new  planet*  of 
Galileo  to  be  satellites  of  Jupiter  ;  cave  a  complete 
theory  of  solar  eclipses ;  and  calculated  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  transits  of  Mercury  and  of  Venoi 
across  the  aun'a  disc.     He  also  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  optica,  general  physics,  and  geometry. 

KE'ROUELEN'S  LAND,  or  ISLAND  OF 
DESOLATION,  ia  situated  in  the  Southern  « 
Antarctic  Ocean,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its 
southern  extremity,  Cape  George,  Wing  49*  54 
and  70*  12/  E.  It  ia  about  UK)  miles  l.n£, 
and  about  50  miles  broad.  It 
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moss-covered  rocks  of  primary  formation.  It  is 
■aid,  however,  to  produce  cool  fit  for  steam-ships. 
Tbe  island  was  discovered  in  1772  by  the  French 
navigator,  Ives  Joseph  de  Kerguelen  Tremarec.  ' 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND  CABBAGE  (Pringlea 
antMcorOutica),  the  only  known  species  of  a  very 
curious  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruci- 
fmt,  and  further  interesting  as  being  found  only 
in  that  most  lonely  of  islands,  Kerguelen's  Land, 
and  as  being  extremely  useful  to  the  crews  of 
whalers  and  other  vessels  which  have  occasion  to 
touch  there.  It  has  a  long,  stout,  perennial,  root- 
stock  ;  a  boiled  head  of  leaves  very  similar  to  those 
of  tbe  common  garden  cabbage.  Captain  Cook 
first  discovered  this  plant,  and  directed  attention 
to  it.  It  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Kerguelen's  Land,  which  produces  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants.  The  root-stocks  have  the 
flavour  of  horse-radish.  The  dense  white  heart  of 
the  cluster  of  leaves  tastes  like  mustard  and  cress, 
but  is  coarser.  The  whole  foliage  abounds  in  a  very 
pungent  pale-yellow  essential  od,  which  is  confined 
in  vessels  that  run  parallel  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf. 
The  K.  L  C.  is  used  by  voyagers,  boded  either  by 
itself,  or  with  beef,  |wrk,  &c,  and  its  antiscorbutic 
qualities  make  it  very  im|K>rtant  to  them. 

KERM  A'N  (ancient  Carmanki),  one  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  lying  south  from  Khorassan,  and 
having  an  area  of  about  59,000  square  miles.  The 
north  and  north-east  are  occupied  by  a  frightful 
salt  waste  called  the  Desert  of  Kerman,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  central  desert  of  Iran.  On  this 
extensive  tract,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen. 
The  southern  portion,  although  mountainous,  is 
equally  arid  and  barren  with  the  north,  except  the 
Bmall  tract  of  Nflrmanshir,  towards  the  east,  which 
is  fertile  and  well  watered  Roses  are  cultivated 
for  the  manufacture  of  'attar  of  roses.'  Silk  and 
various  gums  are  exported  Cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels  are  reared,  and  the  hair  of  the  last  two 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  length  and  fineness. 
The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  600,000,  are 
chiefly  Persians  proper;  the  rest  are  Guebroa  or 
Parsees.  Reluchis,  and  other  wandering  tribes. 

Kermax,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  province,  in  the  central  mountain 
range,  and  contains  a  population  estimated  at 
30,(M>.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  shawls, 
carets,  and  matchlocks.  The  trade,  though  still 
considerable,  is  very  small  compared  with  what  it 
Wiw  during  the  last  century,  when  K.  was  the  great 
emiiorium  for  the  trade  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  1704,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  Aga  Mohammed,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
made  slaves.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
its  trade  was  the  fall  of  Gombroon  (q.  v.),  its  port, 
before  the  rising  prosperity  of  Bushire. 

KEKMANSHA'H,  a  nourishing  modern  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  near  the  right 
Lank  of  the  river  Kerkhah.  It  is  the  centre  of  con- 
verging routes  from  Bagdad,  Teliran,  and  Ispahan. 
Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  carpets  and  weapons.    Pop.  30,000. 

KE'RMES,  sometimes  also  known  in  commerce  as 
Scarltt  Grain,  a  dyestuff  which  consists  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females  of  a  secies  of  Coccus  (q.  v.)  (C  Hid*). 
It  has  been  supplanted  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  by  Cochineal  (q.  v.),  but  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  more  extensively 
in  India  and  Persia.  The  K.  insect  is  abundant 
in  these  regions,  attaching  itself  to  the  leaves  of  a 
small  species  of  oak,  the  K.  Oak  {Quercus  cocci/era), 
a  low  bushy  shrub  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves, 
much  resembling  a  holly.  In  some  parts  of  Spain, 
the  K.  Oak  grows  in  great  profusion,  aa  on  the 


slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Murcia  live  by  collecting  Kenues.  This 
is  chiefly  the  employment  of  women,  who  scrape 
the  iusccts  from  the  trees  with  their  nails,  which 
they  suffer  to  grow  l<>ng  on  purpose.  The  K.  insect 
attacks  the  young  shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female 
affixing  itself  and  remaining  immovable,  till,  after 
attaining  its  full  size,  aWit  that  of  a  pea,  it  deposit* 
its  eggs,  and  dies.  K.  is  gathered  Wfore  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  It  has 
been  employed  from  time  immemorial  to  dye  cloth 
of  a  blood- red  colour.  It  was  called  7 /tola  by 
the  Phoenicians,  Coccos  by  the  Greeks,  K.  by  the 
Arabians.  From  K.  comes  the  French  crtimo'uri.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  substance  employed 
in  dyeing  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.). 

KERMES  MINERAL,  so  called  froir  its  resell' 
blance  in  colour  to  the  insect  Keraies,  is  a» 
antimonial  priqtaratiou  which  was  discovered  by 
Glauber  (q.  v.).  The  method  of  prejwiriug  it  subse- 
quently became  known  to  M.  ue  la  Ligerie,  from 
whom  the  king  of  France  purchased  the  prescription 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  at 
that  period  often  described  as  Carthusian  Potcder,  or 
Poudre  des  Chartres,  in  consequence  of  a  Carthusian 
friar  having  effected  some  remarkable  cures  by  it. 
Chemists  differ  slightly  us  to  its  composition,  but  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  tersulphuret  of  antimony. 
K.  M.  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  much  used  in  France  and  Italy.  Its 
effects  are  much  the  Bame  as  those  of  the  golden 
snlphuret  (sulphide)  of  antimony,  and  of  the  oxy- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  of  tho  London  phanuacopo-ia, 
it  being  a  sudorific  in  small  doses  (half  a  grain,  for 
instance),  and  an  emetic  and  purgative  in  large 
doses. 

KERN,  a  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  and 
Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

KERNER,  An  dr.  JusTlNl*s,  a  German  poet,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  so-called  'Swabian 
School,'  was  born  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  Witrtemberg, 
18th  September  1786.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Tubingen,  and  finally  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Weinsbcrg.  Here  be  died,  21st  February  1802. 
The  most  conspicuous  qualities  of  K.'s  poetry  are  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  highly  original  humour.  His 
chief  works  are — Reiwschatten  von  dttn  SrJiatten 
spider  Lux  (Heidelb.  1811);  Iiomantische  Dichiun- 
gen  (Karlsr.  1817)  ;  and  Der  letzte  BUHenstrauss 
(Stuttg.  und  Tub.  1863).  Aa  a  physician,  he  dis- 
played quite  a  morbid  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  wrote  several  books  on  the 
subject,  one  of  which.  Die  fiehrrin  von  Premrtt 
(2  vols.  Stuttg.  1829;  4th  edit  1846),  excited  a 
great  interest  in  America,  and  is  believed  to  hare 
originated  the  recent  spiritualism. 

KE'RRY,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Minister,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,185,917 
Btatute  acres,  of  which  414,014  are  arable,  726,775 
are  uncultivated*,  and  32,761  ore  under  water.  In 
1862,  the  total  acreage  under  crops  was  161.062, 
the  half  of  which  was  in  meadows  and  pasture, 
the  rest  chiefly  in  oats  and  potatoes.  The  county 
is  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  58 
miles  brood.  Its  coast-line  is  about  220  miles  in 
length,  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the  chief  ore 
Valentia,  the  Blasquets,  and  the  Skelligs,  and  is 
deeply  indented  by  Kenmare,  Dingle,  and  Tralee 
Bays.  Between  these  bays  are  two  peninsulas, 
occupied  by  branches  of  the  mountain  system, 
which,  stretching  westward  from  the  county  of 
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Waterford.  traverses  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  principal  group  ia  that  of  Macgillictiddy's 
R«-oks,  the  chiil  summit  of  which,  Carran  Tual. 
MM  feet,  is  the  highest  in  Irelaud.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Laune,  the  Maine,  and  the  Cashvii. 
The  county  contains  munerous  lakes,  some  of  them, 
«-]»••  ially  those  known  as  the  Lak<s  of  Kill. tin. -v 
(q.  v.),  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  climate  is  mild, 
but  moist,  fNjHviallv  on  the  coast.  The  soil  rests 
on  slate  and  sandstone,  with  limestone ;  consists  of 
a  rich  loam  in  the  central  districts,  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain-crops  and  in  pasture.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  oats  and  butter  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are 
extensive  and  profitable ;  they  employ  nearly  3000 
men  and  boys.  K.  returns  two  meml>ers  to  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons. 

KK'RSEY,  or  KERSEYMERE,  a  variety  of 
woollen  cloth,  differing  from  ordinary  broad  doth 
by  t-M ii.'  woven  aB  a  tirilL  See  Twill.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  common  cloth  by  the  diagonal 
ribbed  ap|>earance  of  its  under  side,  where  the  nap 
not  Wing  raised,  admits  of  its  structure  being  seen. 

KERTCH,  previous  to  1855,  the  most  ;rn;-.rt.mt 
port  of  the  Crimea,  with  the  largest  trade  in  the 
export  of  corn,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  strait  of  Kaffa  or  Yen i kale. 
The  town  has  a  distinctively  eastern  air  ;  and  the 

Sjiearance  of  the  houses  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
e  pillars  and  balconies  with  which  they  are 
furnished.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Constantinople, 
are  haunted  by  troops  of  homeless  dogs.  K.,  the 
ancient  PantU-ttftteum  or  Bo*)>oru*,  was  the  capital 
of  ancient  Taurica.  Previous  to  1475.  it  belonged  to 
the  Genoese ;  sul»sequently,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks;  and  finally,  in  1774,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Russians.  On  the  '25th  May  1855,  it  was 
taken  by  the  allies  during  the  Crimean  War,  on 
which  occasion  the  Catacombs,  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  connected  with  early  Creek 
times,  was  ruthlessly  plundered  by  the  soldiery. 
Pop.  (1858)  13,106. 

KE'STREL,  or  WINDHOVER  (Faleo  tinnun- 
cuius),  a  small  species  of  falcon,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  British  Falamidau    It  is  rather 


Kestrels  (Faleo  tinnuneulut) : 
1 ,  the  male ;  I,  the  female. 


larger  than  the  merlin,  its  whole  length  being  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  inches.  It  may  be  at  once 
recognised  by  its  peculiar  habit  of  hovering  or 
sustaining  itself  in  the  same  place  in  the  air  by  a 
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rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  always  with  its  head  to 
the  wind,  evidently  looking  for  prey  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Its  prey  consists  in  great  part  of 
mice ;  and  although  of  course  included  by  game- 
kec|*Ts  in  the  large  category  of  '  vermin,  and 
destroyed  on  every  opportunity,  it  deserves  the 
most  careful  protection  by  fanners,  as  a  check  to 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  mice.  It  more  rarely 
captures  small  birds,  and  does  not  disdain  cock- 
chafers and  other  insects.  It  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  bird  The  male  ami  female  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour ;  ash-gray  prevailing  more  in  the 
former,  and  rusty  brown  in  the  Latter. 

KE'SWICK.  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  is  situated  in  a  charming 
district  on  the  Greta,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Dcrwcntwater,  '£1  miles  south-south-west  of 
Carlisle.  Manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
and  blankets  are  carried  on  here.  In  the  vicuuty, 
at  Borrowdale,  black-lead  mines  are  worked ;  and 
K.  is  well  known  for  the  black-lead  pencils  here 
manufactured    Pop.  (1801)  2610 

KESZTHE'LY,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szalad,  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Balaton,  IKi  miles  south  of  Presburg. 
The  breeding  of  horses  is  carried  on,  aud  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  com.    Pop.  7500. 

KETCH,  a  broad,  strongly  built  vessel  of  two 
masts  — viz.,  the  main  and  mizzen.  It  is  now  almost 
obsolete,  but  formerly  was  the  favourite  form  for 
state  yachts,  and,  till  very  lately,  was  the  prevail- 
ing  mortar-lxkat.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  was 
called  a  l«>mb-  ketch 

KE'TCHO.  or  KESHO.    See  Cachao. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP,  a  name  common  to 
several  esteemed  kinds  of  sauce,  much  used  with 
meat,  lish,  toasted  cheese,  Ac. — Mushroom  Ketchup 
is  made  from  the  common  mushroom  (Agaricu*  earn- 
ftestrin),  by  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  and  mixing 
it  with  salt— which  so  acts  u]R>n  it  as  to  reduce  the 
whole  mass  to  an  almost  liquid  state— straining, 
and  boiling  down  to  al»out  half  the  quantity. 
Spices  of  different  kinds  are  added,  for  which  there 
arc  many  receipt*,  and  sometimes  wine.  Mushroom 
ketchup  must  be  kept  in  tightly-corked  bottles. — 
Walnut  Ketchup  is  made  from  unripe  walnuts, 
before  the  shell  has  hardened.  They  are  beaten  to 
apulp,  and  the  juice  separated  by  straining.  Salt  and 
vinegar  are  added,  also  spices  variously,  and  after 
considerable  boiling  down,  the  ketchup  is  bottled, 
and  may  be  kept  for  years. — Tomato  Ketchup  is 
made  in  a  similar  inanner  from  tomatoes,  but  is 
not  strained.  These  are  the  three  most  esteemed 
kinds. 

KETTERING,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  is  situated  13  miles 
north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  tower,  dating  from 
alxiut  1450.  The  Free  School  has  an  endowment  of 
£155  a  year.  Silk-weaving,  and  plush,  and  wool- 
combing  are  here  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  5498. 

KETTLEDRUM,  a  drum  formed  by  stretching 
vellum  over  the  circular  edge  of  a  hemispherical 
vessel  of  brass  or  copper.  This  instrument,  which 
gives  forth  a  sharp,  ringing  sound,  is  used  by 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  which  would,  from 
its  shape,  be  inconvenient  on  horseback. 

KEU'PER,  the  upper  division  of  the  Triassic 
Period,  consisting  in  the  typical  German  series  of 
a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet  of  (1)  various 
coloured  sandstones ;  (2)  marls,  with  gypsum 
and  dolomite;  and  (3)  a  series  of  carbonaceous 
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slate-clay,  with  gray  sandstone*  and  small  irregular 
beds  of  impure  earthy  oo.il.  In  Britain,  it  consist* 
of  (1)  an  extensive  •erica  of  re I  mark,  with  large 
deposits  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum;  and  (2)  white 
and  brown  sandstones  with  beds  of  red  marl.  The 
whole  reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  lo'()0  feet. 
The  keuper  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  valkys 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent,  and  is  extensively 
developed  in  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire, 
where  beds  of  salt,  often  as  much  as  SO  or  100  feet 
in  thickness,  occur.  The  keuper  does  not  abound 
in  fossils.  The  contained  organisms  differ  from 
those  of  the  Permian  and  older  periods ;  they  have 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lias 
and  Oolite,  The  plants  consist  of  ferns,  equisetum- 
looking  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers.  The  character 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron, 
which  seems  to  have  beeu  injurious  to  life,  account 
for  the  paucity  of  fossils.  The  strata  are  chietiy  of 
interest  to  tho  palaeontologist,  because  of  the 
numerous  footprints  they  contain  (see  Ichnolooy), 
and  the  remains  of  the  reptiles  which  produced 
them,  as  well  as  because  in  them  are  also  found  the 
only  otaerved  fragments — the  teeth — of  the  oldest 
mammal  yet  known.   See  Mickolkstes. 

KEW,  a  small  villago  in  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  six  miles  west  of  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Brent- 
ford, with  which  K.  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The 
most  interesting  object  at  K.  is  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  containing  a  large  and  choice  collection  of 
plants,  native  and  exotic,  which  have  been  arranged 
with  great  skill  and  care  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  The 
hothouses  and  conservatories  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  also  a  palm- house,  362  feet  by  100, 
and  60  feet  high;  a  temj>eraU-house,  of  the  same 
height,  occupying  three- fourths  of  an  acre;  and  a 
mum -it m.  Tlie  gardens  extend  over  about  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasure- grounds  connected  with  them  to 
240  acres.  The  Botanic  Gardens  were  commenced 
by  the  mother  of  George  III.,  but  owe  much  of  their 
celebrity  to  the  able  management  of  the  present 
keeper.  Since  1840  they  have  been  open  to  the 
public  in  the  afternoons,  Sundays  not  excepted. 
There  is  also  an  observatory,  which,  however,  is 
used  chiefly  as  a  meteorological  station. 

KEY,  a  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia 
of  sees  and  religious  bouses,  particularly  such  as  are 
under  the  patronage  of  St  Peter.  Two  keys  in 
saltire  are  frequent ;  and  keys  are  sometimes  inter- 
laced  or  linked  together  at  the  bow* — i.  e.,  rings. 
KeyB  indorsed  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards 
away  from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys 
sometimes  denote  office  in  the  state. 

KEY,  a  musical  term  synonymous  with  ten  If , 
from  sctila,  a  stair.  The  diatonic  scale,  as  produced 
by  nature,  is  a  certain  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones,  ascending  from  any  sound  taken  as  a  basis  to 
the  octave  of  that  sound,  the  semitones  of  which 
will  be  found  to  lie  between  the  3d  and  4th,  and 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees,  ascending  from 
the  basis.  In  rendering  this  succession  of  sounds 
available  for  musical  purposes,  by  our  artificial 
method  of  notation,  the  sounds  have,  so  to  speak, 
been  tixed  at  a  certain  recognised  pitch.  Any  of  the 
sounds  of  the  natural  scale  may  be  taken  as  a  note 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  scale,  observing  always 
the  due  succession  of  the  tones  and  semitones.  The 
note  forming  the  basis  is  denominated  the  Key-note 
of  Uie  scale,  and  such  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  key 
of  that  note.  As  in  our  notation,  each  whole  tone 
can  be  artificially  divided  into  two  semitones  (see 
Chromatic  Scale),  it  follows  that,  with  the  already 
existing  diatonic  semitones,  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones  between  a  key-note  and  its  octave ;  and 


as  each  of  these  semitones  may  be  taken  as  a  new 
key-note,  there  are  therefore  twelve  keys  major,  and 
the  same  numlter  minor,  all  differing  in  pitch.  In 
written  notation,  the  scale  of  the  note  named  C  has 
lieeu  assumed  as  the  natural  key  ;  the  notes  forming 
that  scale  lieing  held  to  fall  naturally  into  the  requi- 
site succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  It  follows 
that  if  any  other  note  be  taken  as  a  key-note,  one, 
or  more,  or  all,  of  the  notes  of  the  so-called  natural 
scale  inust  be  altered,  by  being  either  sharjx-ned  or 
flatteucil,  to  bring  the  scale  of  the  new  key  into  the 
due  succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  Such  altera- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  marks  of  sharps,  or  flats, 
placed  at  the  lieginning  of  the  staff,  anil  is  termed 
the  Sit/nature  of  the  key.  In  the  minor  mode,  the 
key  of  A  minor  Bland b  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  minor  keys  as  the  key  of  C  does  to  the 
other  major  keys,  A  being  the  key-note  on  which 
the  natural  minor  scale  is  found.  All  other  keys 
have  sharps  or  flats,  in  greater  or  less  numl>er,  as 
they  are  distant  from  the  natural  key  of  C  major 
or  A  minor,  reckoning  by  perfect  fifths,  ascending 
or  descending ;  thus,  the  key  of  G  major,  which 
is  a  perfect  fifth  above  C,  has  one  sharp  for  its 
signature — viz.,  F  sharp ;  tbe  key  of  I),  which  is 
two  fifths  above  (.',  has  two  sharps— viz.,  F  sharp 
and  C  sharp ;  and  so  on  to  the  Key  of  F  sharp, 
adding  a  sharp  for  every  ascending  fifth.  The 
keys  with  flats  are  found  exactly  in  the  reverse 
order — viz.,  by  descending  fifths — thus,  the  key  of 
F,  a  {lerfect  fifth  below  C,  has  one  flat — viz.,  B  flat ; 
the  key  of  B  flat  has  two  flats— viz.,  B  flat  and 
E  flat ;  and  so  on  to  the  key  of  G  flat  with  six  flats, 
which  in  practice  is  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  key 
of  F  sharp  with  six  sharps.  The  number  of  flats  or 
sharps  is  in  some  cases,  for  a  harmonical  purpose, 
extended  still  further ;  such  as  the  key  of  C  sharp 
with  seven  shar|ts,  which  is  the  same  as  D  flat  with 
five  flats  ;  or  the  key  of  G  sharp  with  eight  sharps, 
which  is  the  same  as  A  flat  with  four  flats.  The 
unnecessary  increasing  of  either  sharps  or  flats  only 
increases  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  music.  Tho 
term  key  is  often  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of  motle, 
and  we  frequently  hear  of  the  major  or  minor  £<ry. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  this. 

KEY  WKST,  a  city  of  Florida,  United  States  of 
America,  situated  on  the  island  of  Key  West  (Sp. 
Cnyo  Hue*o,  Bone  Key),  the  moat  westerly  of  the 
Pine  Islands,  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys,  60  miles 
south-west  of  Cape  Sable.  It  is  a  coral  island,  6 
miles  long,  2  wide,  ami  nowhere  more  than  15 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  gardens  of 
tropical  fruits,  and  an  artificial  salt  lake  of  350 
acres.  There  are  extensive  fortifications,  a  good 
harbour,  two  light-houses  and  a  light-ship,  several 
churches,  a  marine  hospital  and  barracks.  The  city 
is  beautiful,  with  ornamental  cottages  and  gardens, 
and  is  inhabited  by  army  and  naval  officers,  trailers, 
wreckers,  divers,  and  invalids.  The  exports  are 
salt,  turtle,  and  sponges ;  but  the  frequent  wreck* 
among  these  islands  afford  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness, which  employs  fifty  vessels,  manned  chiefly 
by  Concha,  or  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
their  descendants.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the 
temperature  Wing  from  50"  to  00°  F.,  with  per- 
petual breezes,  but  there  are  also  violent  hurricanes. 
Pop.  in  1860,  2832. 

KEYS,  Power  or  ths  (PoU>rta»  Clarinm),  in 
Roman  Catholic  Theology,  pro|>erly  signifies  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  church,  which  Catholics 
believe  to  be  vested  in  the  pope,  as  successor  of  St 
Peter.  The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  metaphor 
addressed  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  in  Matt  xvi.  19,  and 
which  Catholic  interpreters,  relying  on  the  analo- 
gous use  of  the  phrase  in  Isaiah  xxu.  22,  Apoc  iii  7 
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and  again  i.  18,  and  also  in  classical  writers,  under- 
stand as  implying  the  supreme  power  in  the  church. 
The  power  of  the  keys  is  ilivided  by  Catholics  into 
two  branches  -that  of  order,  which,  though  possessed 
by  all  bishops  and  priests,  is  believed  to  belong 
specially  and  primarily  to  the  pope  ;  and  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  chiefly  regards  the  Bupreme  government 
of  the  church,  and  embraces  the  |*>wer  of  enacting 
lawn  and  dispensing  in  them,  and  of  directing  and 
governing  not  only  the  Christian  flock,  but  also  its 
pastors  iu  their  several  spheres.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  keys  is  exercised  in  a  more  limited  field,  and  in  a 
subvnlmate  way  by  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  ;  but  that,  according 
to  the  Roman  theory,  it  has  its  source,  as  well  as 
its  chief  scat,  in  the  pope,  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tinctive use  of  the  emblem  of  the  keyB  as  a  symbol  of 
papal  jurisdiction.  The  technical  phrase, 'power  of 
the  keys,'  is  also  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by 
Catholic  theologians,  as  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  in  which  use  it  designates  the  power  of 
remitting  or  retaining  sin.  To  this  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word  is  also  applicable  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  order  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the 
former  is  imparted  to  every  priest  by  his  ordination, 
whUe  the  latter  is  only  communicated  by  an  express 
act  of  the  bishop  or  other  superior. 

Protestants  in  general  regard  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  equally  intrusted  to  the  whole  ministry  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  as  including  doctrine  and 
ducifMuf.  They  admit  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  the  key  in  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  authority ; 
but  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  limitation  of  that 
authority  inconsistent  with  their  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  of  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  and  of  Peter  to  the  rest  of 
the  aptstles. 

KEYS,  Queen's.  In  Scotch  Law,  when  a  messenger 
or  bailiff  executes  a  caption  or  warrant  under  an 
extract  decree,  a  writ  in  the  former  case,  or  in  the 
latter,  that  part  of  the  warrant  which  authorises 
him  to  break  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house  of 
the  debtor,  is  called  the  queens  keys,  or  letters  of 
open  doors.  English  courts  have  no  power  to  give 
a  bailiff  the  right  to  break  open  an  outer  door  in 
executing  writs  of  execution  for  debt.  See  House, 
Imprisonment. 

KHALKA'S.   See  Mongolia. 

KHAN,  a  title  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  sovereigns 
and  lords.  A  khanate  is  a  principality.  Khaoan 
means  '  khan  of  khans,'  but  has  seldom  been  applied. 
The  word  khan  is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as 
King  (q.  v.). 

KHA'NIA.   See  Canea. 

KHARA'SM.  See  Khiva. 

KHARGEH.   See  El-Kharoeh. 

KHARKO'W,  a  government  of  Little  Russia, 
immediately  east  of  the  government  of  Poltava. 
Area,  20,737  square  miles;  pop.  (1858)  1,58*2,570. 
The  surface  is  flat,  with  chalk  hills  following  the 
courses  of  the  streams.  The  soil  is  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile loam,  watered  chiefly  by  affluents  of  the  Don. 
in  the  north-west,  the  principal  occupations  are 
agriculture  and  distilling  corn-brandy  ;  in  the  south- 
east, the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  breed- 
ing of  horses  is  also  carried  on.  Corn,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  and  tallow,  are  largely  produced,  beet-root 
sugar  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  sheep  and  cattle  ;  but  as  there  is  almost  no 
communication  with  the  surrounding  governments, 
the  resources  of  K.  may  be  said  to  be  still  iu  great 
part  undeveloped. 

KHARKOW,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  European  Russia,  on  the  banks  of 
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three  streams,  affluents  of  the  Donetz,  in  lat  50* 
N.,  long.  36'  14  E,  916  miles  south-south-east  of 
Petersburg.  It  hat  now  a  (population  of  45,156,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ukraine.  Its 
position  Itetweeu  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Taganrog, 
and  the  Caucasus  has  made  it  an  important  market 
for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  north 
and  south.  The  chief  mercantde  transactions  are 
effected  during  the  time  of  the  fairs,  of  which 
there  are  four,  the  principal  being  the  Troitsk  fair. 
The  transactions  during  the  fairs  amount  to  about 
£1 0,000,000.  The  staple  article  of  commerce  it 
wooL  Th«  town  contains  seventy  factories  of  various 
kinds,  and  manufactured  goods  are  supplied  to  the 
surrounding  governments.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  wool  (value,  £1,150,000)  is  washed  here  annually. 
The  university  of  K.,  founded  in  1805,  and  the  oth^r 
educational  institutions,  constitute  this  town  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Ukraine. 

KHARTOU'M,  an  important  town  of  Africa,  the 
ohief  centre  of  trade  in  Upper  Nubia,  stands  in  a 
sterile  district,  in  Lit  15°  35'  N..  long.  3*2*  W  E.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  anil  White  Nile,  Previous 
to  1847,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-i^jneral 
of  Egyptian  Sudan ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local 
governor  of  the  province  of  its  own  name.  The 
princi'ial  stores  of  the  government  are  kept  here, 
and  there  is  a  government  arsenal  for  the  bud. ling 
and  repair  of  boats.  The  houses  are  built  principally 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  K.  is  the  centre  of  many 
converging  caravan  routes,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able commerce.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
Manchester  manufactured  goods ;  the  exports  are 
ivory,  gum-arabic,  ostrich- feathers,  bees- wax,  and 
hides.  Pop.  40,000. — See  K'jypt,  Ute  Sudan*  and 
Central  Africa,  by  J.  Petherick. 

KHATMANDU',  the  seat  of  government  in 
Nepaid,  in  lat  '27"  42  N.,  and  long.  851  18'  E. 
With  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  generally  mean 
houses,  it  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
architectural  pretensions  of  the  town— for  even  the 
residence  of  the  rajah  is  a  very  ordinary  edifice  — 
are  confined  to  its  temples,  some  of  them  of  brick, 
and  the  others  of  wood. 

KHAY'A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Cedrdatxa.  The  Kassou-Khaye  of  Senegal  (A*. 
Setft/aleHti*),  one  of  the  most  abundant  forest- 
trees  in  that  jwvrt  of  Africa,  attains  a  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  and  is  much  valued 
for  its  timber,  which  is  sometimes  called  Caiicnira, 
and  is  reddish  coloured,  very  hard,  durable,  and 
of  beautiful  grain.  The  bark  is  astringent  and 
febrifuge,  and  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid. 

KHERSON,  a  government  of  Southern  Russia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  first  appearing  in 
history  during  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  when  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  From 
the  11th  c,  the  right  of  possession  was  claimed  by 
the  Poles,  the  Cossacks,  and  various  Tartar  trifies, 
the  last  being  ultimately  successful.  In  the  17th 
a,  Russians  commenced  to  settle  in  the  province ; 
and  during  the  next  century,  their  example  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  Servians.  The  province, 
with  an  area  of  28,666  square  miles,  is  uuiforrnly 
fertilc  in  the  north  aud  north-west;  in  the  south  it  is 
sometimes  dry  and  arid,  with  here  and  there  sandy 
wastes,  which  towards  Odessa  become  incrusted  with 
salt  Notwithstanding  that  three  large  rivers  —the 
Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dniester— run  through  the  south 
of  the  province,  the  want  of  water  i»  often  severely 
felt  ea|>ecially  in  July,  when  the  vegetation  is 
almost  completely  burned  up  by  tne  heat.  The 
climate  is  very  changeable,  being  very  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  piercingly  cold  in  winter.  Destructive 
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nee  ha*  lx-on  gradually  obtaining  the 
the  councils  of  the  khan.  Khiva, 


ravages  by  locust*  are  not  uncommon.  The  popu- 
lation in  I808  was  1,027.459.  consisting  of  Little 
Russians  (natives  of  the  Ukraine),  Moldavians, 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Jews,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Germans 
cultivate  tobacco,  and  rear  silk- worms.  Much  of 
the  arable  land,  however,  is  lost  from  want  both  of 
capital  and  labour.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are 
also  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale. 

KHERSON, or  CHER-SON,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  in  European  Russia,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  near  to  where  it  widens 
out  into  the  estuary  of  the  Liraan,  and  808  miles 
aoutb-by-weat  from  Moscow.  It  was  built  by  Catha- 
rine II.  in  1778,  as  a  port  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war ;  but.  in  a  very  few  years,  was  supplanted 
by  Odessa  and  Xikolaief,  both  as  a  dock-yard  and  a 
commercial  outlet.  Only  ships  of  light  draught 
are  now  built  at  K.,  and  only  such  ships  can  nan- 
gate  the  estuary.  K.  is  the  centre  of  the  coasting 
and  staple  trade  in  timber  and  other  goods,  floated 
down  the  Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  and  in 
Crimean  salt.  Rope-making,  tallow- melting,  and 
wool -washing,  are  the  chief  branches  of  trade,  and 
the  products  are  largely  exported.  Pop.  (1868) 
40,402.  K.  has  a  gymnasium,  naval  school,  school 
for  training  pilots,  and  an  observatory. 

vtxT'v  *    /         ni.  -      ;  v     k-xiattuwvtlt  varioluS  l>ei»S  rigorous  on  the  heights,  ami  genial 

KHI  VA  (»nc ;™ora*,nu,)     KHAUREZM,  in  the    1mqs  and  ViJ,         K    i«  famous  for  its 

X  H  AR  ASM,  or  I  Rl»  L  NC.L,  a  khanate  of  Turkestan  fmiUt  amo     whjoh  the    ^c**,  apple,  ,»ear,  almond, 4 

in  Central  Asia,  lies  Wtween  Ut  37  melon,  and  water-melon  are  cultivated  with  the 

Js..  and  long,  fill   la    b.r  E,  and  contains  about  Kreate8t  8Uccesa>  the  last-mentioned  l>eing  specially 

IMS**)  square  miles  (not  including  that  1*11*  of  the  J(riztHL    A11  the  Utwm  an<l  vilb^  arc  nrronwlA 

Kizilkum  Desert  over  which  the  khan  arrogates  Wlth  ^ens ;  the  vine  and  mulberry  tree  are  every - 

sovereignty).  It  is  Winded  on  the  N  by  the  Russian  wllcrv  cu|tivated    Manufactures  of  silks  and  coarse 

territory  and  Sea  of  Aral,  h.  by  the  khanates  of  wltolUi  ftre  th(,  chu>f  int|iwtrial  products.  Sheen 

Khokan  and  Bokhara.  S.  by  Persia,  and  W.  by  the  aro  cxtcusjveiy  ^^1.    Khokan,  the  capital  of  the 

Caspian  Sea.    The  chief  oasis,  in  which  the  capital,  khanate,  is  situated  on  lw.th  banks  of  the  .Sir-Daria, 

Khiva,  is  situated,  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  230  miles  north  west  of  Cash^r.    It  is  surrounded 

Amu- Dana  for  200  miles  along  ita .  banks,  and  is  by  a  mu<l-wall,  pn  n  ed  bv  twelve  gates,  and  enclosed 

watered  by  canals  supplied  from  that  river.    It*  by  R  aiU;h     j^,^  batha  and  bazars,  the  town 

extent  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20011  to  4000  Contajll9  300  m.w.mca.    K.  was  founded  about  the 

square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  200.000.  mill)lk.  of  tho  18th  c  a|1<i  haj)  now  ft  ,Kl,,ulation 
The  dominant  race,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  j  of  ;{0>,kio,  or,  according  to  Chinese  and  other  rciwrta, 

are  the  Uzl>eka.     Agriculture  is  here  in  a  very  of  60,000  or  liiOiHIO 

advanced  state,  for  though  the  soil  is  naturally  vu,,.  u>u<A'nv  -1-  ■ 
Wn,  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  people  .  \HOLMOGO  R\  a  town  in  the  government  of 
have,  bv  means  of  skilful  tillage,  irrigation,  and  Archangel  hur.^-an  Ru^.a,  was  a  place  of  great 
the  application  of  manure,  concerted  arid  tracts  *J"n  tit»  *  luW  'V'a  tr"1*  wa.  it.  it.  glory  but 
into  a  most  productive  soil.  The  principal  crops  "DL?  the  seat  of  government  has  been  removed  to 
are  wheat.  Wley.  rice,  i>otatoes,  cotton,  flax,  ai  d  Archange  1,  K  has  s  ead.ly  declined,  ami  now  con- 
madder,  besides  the  mulberry,  vine,  apple,  and  ^'^  «nly  144  inhnlMtanU  Peter  the  (;reat,  on 
other  fruits.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  for  i  h'8  n,twrn  ff°m  hl*  tT»v\'U  bro,,t*ht  to  K- 
use  and  export  are  manufactured  by  thJ T  women ;  <  »P~™™«  °f  the  Dutch  breed  ot  cattle  by  means 

and  a  large  trade  in  these  fabrics,  but  chiefly  in  *  *h^h  *he,  IBtr  80  W."1.  the!r  "wn' 


commercial  treaty  with    Russia  was  concluded, 
Russian  influence 
ascendency  in 

the  capital  of  the  khanate,  is  situated  in  the  great 
oasis,  in  lat  41"  40  N.,  and  long.  60*  13'  E.,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  earth-huts,  not  excepting 
the  residence  of  the  khan,  the  only  stone- buildings 
being  three  mosques,  a  school,  ana  a  caravansary. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  its 
bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  English,  Russinn,  and 
native  cloths  and  pottery,  together  with  groceries 
and  hardware,  which  are  chiefly  imported  *from 
Russia    Pop  about  13rlNK). 

KHOJE'NT),  a  town  of  Independent  Turkestan, 
on  the  Sir-Dana,  the  ancient  Jaxartes,  alxuit  90 
miles  north-west  of  Khokan.  It  is  the  seat  of 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  of  a  considerable 
transport  trade  lietween  the  Russian  dominions  and 
the  khanate  of  Khokan,  to  which  it  belongs.  Pop. 
estimated  at  nearly  30,000. 

KHOKA  N  (originally  Kokand),  a  khanate  of 
Turkestan,  lying  cast  from  Khiva  Its  area  has 
been  estimated  "at  227.500  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  from  1.. 100,000  to  2,000,000.  On  the 
right  bonk  of  the  .Sir-Daria— tho  chief  river  of 
the  khanate— the  country  is  mountainous.  On  the 
left,  is  an  immense  sandy  waste.  The  climate  is 
various,  being  rigorous 


agricultural  produce,  is  carried  on  with  Orenburg, 
Astrakhan,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara,  by  means  of 
caravans. 

K.,  in  ancient  times,  was  nominally  subject  to 
the  Seleucidie,  subsequently  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Persia,  and  the  Cali- 
fate,  and  became  an  independent  monarchy  in  1092 
under  a  Seljuk  dynasty.  The  Khivans,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  Khaurezmians,  after  conquer- 
ing the  whole  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  were 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis 
Khan  in  1221.  In  1370,  it  came  into  the  hands 
tf  Timur.  Timur's  descendants  were  subdued 
tn  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani  Khan  by 
western  writers),  chief  of  the  Uzl>eks,  a  Turkish 
tribe  and  his  successors  still  rule  over  Khiva  In 


that  the  K.  breed  is  now  considered  to  be  tho  best 
in  Russia 

KHONSA'R,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak-Ajeini,  80  miles  north-west  of  Isjwhan.  and 
on  the  route  from  that  city  to  Hamadan.  Orchards 
abound  here,  and  the  raising  of  fruit,  with  weaving, 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  jteople.  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

KHORASSA  N  (anc.  Parthia,  Marginna,  and 
Aria),  the  largest  province  of  Persia,  lies  between 
lat  3P--3S'  30'  N.,  and  long.  OT-02"  30-  11,  and 
contains  about  210,000  square  miles,  of  which  nearly 
one-third  is  a  vast  salt  waste;  of  the  remainder, 
a  large  portion  consists  of  plains  of  shifting  sand ; 
and  the  rest  is  fertile.  The  fertile  districts  are 
in  the  north,  where  the  high  range  of  the  El  burs 


1717,  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  conquer  it,  but  crosses  the  province,  throwing  out  spurs,  forming 
his  army  was  totally  defeated ;  the  attempt  was  a  mountainous  district,  abounding  with  fertile  and 
renewed  in  1839  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  with  the  well-watered  valleys.  Artificial  fertilisation  by 
same  result ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  ,  means  of  canals  was  here  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
oeriahed  in  the  desert.  But  since  1854,  when  a  |  in  ancient  times,  but  the  incessant  aisturl»ances 
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whi;\  h««e  unsettled  the  district  for  the  last 
HHi>  vean,  have  almost  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
The  chief  products  of  K.  arc  grain,  cotton,  silk, 
hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants,  fruits, 
wine,  ealt  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  also 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  In  the  more  thickly- 
peopled  districts,  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen, 
an<l  camels'  and  goats'  hair  fabrics,  also  of  muskets 
and  sword -blades,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  Meshed, 
the  capital,  NishapOr,  Yezd,  and  Astrahad.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect. 

K.,  in  ancient  times,  also  included  the  desert  of 
Khiva  or  Kharasra,  and  the  district  now  known  as 
the  kingdom  of  Herat;  but  the  ti r«t  was  separated 
from  it  by  the  Seljuks  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1 1  Tii  c,  and  the  latter  about  1510,  since  which 
period  it  has  been  on  several  occasions  seized  and 
Lebl  for  a  short  time  by  the  Persians. 

K.  has  l>een  several  times  se[>a rated  from  the 
Persian  em|>ire,  but  was  finally  re  united  to  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  c.  by  Ismail  Sofi,  the 
lirst  Suffaveau  shah  of  Pewia.    See  Persia. 


KHORSABA  D.    See  Ninkvxh. 

KHOSRU,  or  KH  USR U  I.,  surnamed  XrsHtitVAX 
(the  noble  soul),  and  known  in  Byzantine  history  as 
Chosrocs  I.,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian 
dvnasty,  was  the  son  of  Koliad,  king  of  Persia. 
K.  mounted  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  in 
531  A.  v.,  gave  shelter  to  great  numbers  of  those 
whom  Justinian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  persecuted 
for  their  religious  opinions,  in  540  commenced  a 
war  of  20  years'  duration  with  the  Roman  emjieror; 
but  though  the  Persians  reajied  an  abundant  harvest 
of  glory,  the  other  results  were  unim|>ortaiit.  On 
the  accession  of  Justin  II.,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sadors having  been  ignomiuioudy  abused,  and  the 
Greeks  having  taken  possession  of  Armenia,  K., 

Justly  indignant,  again  declared  war  in  570,  took 
)ara,  the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  empire,  hut  was 
terribly  defeated  at  Melitene  (577)  by  Justinian, 
grand-nephew  of  the  emjieror  of  that  name ;  this 
defeat  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the  vic- 
torious Greek  being  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  K.  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
contest,  as  he  died  in  570.  His  government,  though 
very  despotic,  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was  yet 
marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen  among 
the  orientals.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  science 
were  greatly  encouraged,  ravaged  provinces  were 
reiieopled  from  his  conquests,  and  wasted  cities 
rebuilt  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by  the 
Persians,  and  many  a  story  of  the  Btern  justice  of 
K.  is  still  current  among  them.  Persia,  during  his 
reign,  stretched  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia. 
— (For  a  full  account  of  this  prince,  see  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  History  of  Pertut,)— Knosttd  II., 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Purvlz  (the 
Generous),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  590,  but 
being  immediately  deposed  by  another  claimant, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Maurice, ! 
reinstated,  and  in  gratitude  surrendered  Para, 
Nisibis,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  to  the  Romans. 
In  spite,  too,  of  numerous  and  just  grounds  of 
quarrel,  he  preserved  peace  with  that  nation  till 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas.  K-  then 
invaded  Mesopotamia  in  604,  took  Dara,  and  during 
17  years  inflicted  upon  the  Byzantine  Empire  a 
series  of  disasters,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
before  experienced.  Syria  was  conquered  in  611  ; 
Palestine,  in  614  ;  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  in  616; 
"  the  last  bulwark  of  the  capital,  Chalcedon,  fell 
after.  At  this  crisis,  the  fortune  of  war 
aides.    See  Heracuus.    K.,  driven  in  turn 


to  the  very  gates  of  Ctesipbon,  was  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  Shiroueh,  or  Siroes,  28th 
February  628.  It  was  to  this  prince  that  Mohammed 
sent  a  letter  demanding  a  recognition  of  his  mission. 
See  Mohammed. 

KHUZISTA'N  (anc.  Stuiana),  a  province  of 
Persia,  in  lat  30  — 3T  7  N.,  and  long.  47*  45'— 51* 
E,  having  Fars  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  is 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  itortious — the  one, 
the  north-east,  very  hilly,  the  other,  the  south-west, 
so  level  as  to  be  almost  a  stagnant  sea  dunng  the 
rainy  season,  changing  to  an  arid  waste  in  summer. 
K.  contains  extensive  pastoral  districts,  on  which 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  naturally 
abounds  in  alluvial  soil  fitted  for  such  crops  as 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  &c  The  silk- 
worm is  also  reared  in  some  districts.  The  chief 
towns  are  Shftster,  Dizful,  and  Mohammerah. 

KHY'BER  PASS,  the  most  practicable  of  all 
the  openings,  four  in  number,  through  the  Khyber 
Mountains,  is  the  only  one  by  which  cannon  can  lie 
conveyed  between  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  on  the 
right  tiank  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  plain  of 
Jelalahad,  in  Northern  Afghanistan.  It  is  30  miles 
in  length,  being  here  and  there  merely  a  narrow 
ravine  ltctween  almost  perpendicular  rocks  of  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  key  of  the  adjacent  regions  in  either 
direction  from  the  days  of  Alexauder  the  Great 
to  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839— 1842.  Here  a  British 
army,  on  its  retreat  from  Cabul  in  January  1842, 
was  absolutely  annihilated  (see  Afoha:<i.<*tan-).  The 
gorge  is  understood  to  lie  extremely  unhealthy. 

KHYERPU'R,  a  town  of  Siude,  stands  aWmt  15 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  in  lat  27  30*  N-, 
and  long.  68  48'  E  The  town  owes  its  im|K>rtance, 
such  as  it  is,  to  its  having  lieen  selected  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  northern  Ameers  of  the  country.  The 
place,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  collection  of 
filthy  mud-hovels,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  only 
15,000  inhabitants. 

KIABOU'CCA,  KIABOOCA,  KYABUCA,  or 
AMBOYNA  WOOD,  a  l>eautifully  mottled  wool 
which  is  found  in  our  timber-yards  in  small  pities, 
very  evidently  the  wens  or  excrescences  forme*!  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree,  PUrty*p*rntuvt  IwVf 
cum  (natural  order  IlyUnrriartir).  The  colour  of  this 
wood  is  yellowish  red,  of  different  shade*,  and 
covered  with  a  most  elegant  mottled  figure  in  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  small  ornamental 
articles,  especially  snuff-ljoxes,  its  scarcity  and  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces  forbidding  its  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  larger  articles. 

KIA'HTA,  or  KIACHTA,  a  town  in  Siberia, 
150  miles  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  being  only  separated  by  a  piece  of 
neutral-ground  280  yards  broad  from  the  Chinese 
town  of  Malmatchin.  Resident  population  only 
285.  Through  this  town  began  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Russia  aud  China,  which  hail 
been  arranged  by  the  treaties  of  1689  and  1727. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  lively  and  profit- 
able barter-trade  has  been  carried  on  l>oth  in  K. 
and  in  Malmatchin  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  century  that  the  Russians  were  able  to  produ 
on  their  side  any  articles  besides  furs,  but 
then,  cloth  and  cotton  goods,  first  of  English  or 
French,  and  later  of  Russian  manufacture,  have  in 
part  been  substituted.  Formerly,  the  export  to 
China  of  coins  and  the  precious  metals  was  for- 
bidden at  K-,  but  this  restriction  is  now  in  part 
removed.  The  exports  from  China  consist  chiefly 
of  tea,  of  which  about  100,000  cwts.  finds  its  way 
into  Russia  by  this  road.  This  tea  is  very  dear, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  distance  it  has  to  be 
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brought  to  K.  (more  than  3000  miles),  and  the 
Russian  import  duty,  which  amounts  to  from  40  to 
70  kopeks.  It  ia  generally  imported  by  the  Russians 
at  la.  9&<£  per  lb.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  K.  tea  ia  the  first  crop,  immensely  superior 
to  all  that  reaches  Europe  by  any  other  route. 

KI  DDERMINSTER,  a  well-known  manufactur- 
ing town  and  municiital  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  is  situated 
on  the  Stour,  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Severn.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
partly  in  the  decorated  and  partly  in  the  perj>en- 
dicular  style.  K.  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  carpet  manufactures  which  are  here  carried 
on.  The  borough  returns  a  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    Pop.  (1861)  15,399. 

KI  DNAPPING  is  not  a  legal  term,  but  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  popular  language  to  the  offence 
of  stealing  or  forcibly  carrying  off  a  child  or  adult 
The  offence  of  forcibly  carrying  off  a  grown  per- 
son, in  general,  now  amounts  only  to  an  assault  or 
false  imprisonment,  though  formerly  punishable  with 
death.  Child-stealing,  where  the  child  is  under  14 
years  of  age,  if  done  with  intent  to  steal  any  article 
upon  or  about  the  person  of  the  child,  or  to  deprive 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  jwascssion  of  the  child, 
is  in  England  and  Ireland  a  felony,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
■even  years,  or  with  two  years'  imprisonment.  See 
also  Abduction. 

KIDNEY-BEAN  (Phttseolut),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  LnjuminosfB,  sub-order  Papili- 
onarete,  having  nine  stamens  united  by  the  filaments, 
and  one  separate  stamen,  a  downy  stigma,  a  2-lipped 
calyx,  and  the  keel  of  the  corolla  with  the  stamens 
and  style  spirally  twisted.  The  species  are  mostly 
annual  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The 
Common  K.  [P.  vulyuri*)  is  the  Haricot  of  the 
French.  In  Britain,  it  is  sometimes  called  French 
B*an.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  as  far  north  as 
Germany,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
tnan}'  other  countries,  the  K.  is  a  field-crop,  and 
the  ripe  seeds  are  an  important  article  of  food. 
Within  the  tropics,  it  is  sown  at  all  seasons  ;  but  in 
countries  subject  to  frost,  only  in  spring,  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food 
in  a  boiled  state.  In  Britain,  they  are  not  regularly 
ripened,  except  in  the  most  favourable  situations  iu 
the  south.  'Ihc  plaut  is  therefore  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  unripe  pods,  which,  when  boiled 
with  the  young  seeds  iu  them,  form  a  well-known 
and  very  delicate  dish.— The  Scarlet  Runner  [P. 
multijiurug)  has  often  been  regarded  as  merely  a 
larger  variety  of  the  K.,  with  long  twining  stem.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  they  are  originally  from  the 
same  native  couutry ;  an  Americau  origin  being 
assigned  to  the  Runner,  which  is  also  a  perennial — 
although  in  the  climate  of  Britain  usually  destroyed 
by  the  winter's  frost,  ami  therefore  treated  as  an 
annual— and  has  tuberous  roots.  The  roots,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  some  other  species  of  PluimAas, 
are  narcotic  and  dangerous  ;  serious  consequences 
have  ensued  from  the  accidental  eating  of  them. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  same  uses  as  the  K., 
and  affords,  even  in  Scotland,  a  very  abundant  crop 
of  green  pods  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  although 
the  seed  is  not  sown  till  al>out  the  1st  of  May.  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  particularly  the  common 
variety  "with  scarlet  flowers.  It  readily  covers  any 
trellis  or  paling,  and  requires  stakes  of  «i — 10  feet 
in  height  -  Closely  allied  to  the  K.,  if  indeed  more 
than  varieties,  and  cultivated  for  the  same  uses,  are 
the  Haricot  at  Soi**on*  (P.  coinj»re««u*),  the  Haricot 
(P.  tumidut),  4c    In  some  parts  of  India, 


one  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  pulse  is  the  Mooo, 
Moono,  or  Mcngo  (P.  Mumjo) ;  in  others,  the  Kala 
Mooo,  or  Black  Gram  (P.  Max). 

KIDNEY-VETCH  {Anthi/ltii),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Legumutosce,  sub-order  PapHio- 
nacetty  containing  a  number  of  si»ecies,  some  shrubby, 
and  some  herbaceous,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  They 
have  the  petals  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  an 
oval  1 — 3-seeded  pod,  enclosed  in  the  permanent 
inflated  and  generally  downy  calyx.  The  only 
British  species  is  the  Common  K.  {A.  vulncraria), 
also  called  Lady*  Ftngcrg,  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  pinnated  unequal  leaves,  and  crowded  heads  of 
yellow  (or  sometimes  scarlet)  flowers.  It  grows  on 
very  dry  soils,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle, 
but  does  not  yield  much  produce. 

KIDNEYS,  The,  are  two  glands  having  for  their 
office  the  secretion  of  the  urine.  That  this  office  or 
function  is  of  extreme  importance,  is  sufficiently 
shewn  by  the  facts  that  if,  in  consequence  of  disease, 
it  is  altogether  suspended  in  the  human  subject, 
even  for  a  day  or  two,  death  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
and  that  urinary  glands  corresjsmding  in  function 
to  our  kidneys  are  found,  not  only  in  all  verte- 
brate animals,  but  in  almost  all  molluscs,  in  the 
arachnidans,  in  insects,  and  in  myrtajxKls. 

The  human  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  aro 
imbedded  in  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue.  Their  form  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  The 
average  length  of  each  kidney  is  a  little  more  than 
four  inches,  and  its  usual  weight  is  from  four  to 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Kidney. 

(krum  liraj's  Anatomy  ) 
a,  •tiprs-rrnal  mp-ulo  ;  hij.  c  rlicul  Mih-tanee  of  kldner;  «■, 
mcattllsrv  «nb  luncf  of  lo.lnrt  ;  tre,  the  sum*  «  r  |"  '  -  ; 
/,  III  urrt.  r,  proccrilinK  to  tlie  blucldrr. 

six  ounces.  The  substance  of  the  kidneys  is  dense, 
extremely  fragile,  aud  of  a  deep  red  colour.  On 
making  a  vertical  section  of  the  kidney,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  substances,  which 
are  named,  from  their  position,  the  external  or 
cortical,  and  the  internal  or  medullary  sulwtanee. 

The  cortical  mUtnu  forms  by  f*ar  the  greater 
part  of  the  gland,  and  sends  numerous  prolongations 
inwards  between  the  pyramids  of  the  medullary 
sulietance.  It  is  soft,  granular,  and  contain*  nume- 
rous minute  red  globular  (todies  diffused  through- 
out it  which  are  called,  from  their  discoverer,  the 
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Ma]pi;i,  ian  nodies,  and  which  will  Ite  presently 
Dotiocq  more  fully.  Its  substance  is  made  up  of  the 
wrimUkriMt  tulirs  (which  are  described  in  the  notice 
of  tne  medullary  iMirtion),  capillaries,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  held  together  l>y  an  intermediate  paren- 
chymatous sultstance. 

The  medullary  substance  consists  of  {tale-reddish, 
conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi. 
They  are  usually  abtut  twelve  in  uumlter,  but  vary 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  ami  their  apices  (the  papilla") 
]toint  towards  the  hollow  space  (termed  the  sinus 
or  pclri*)  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  glan«L 
The  medullary  structure  is  lirmer  than  the  cortical, 
and  instead  of  being  granular,  presents  a  striated 
appearance,  from  its  being  composed  of  minute 
diverging  tulies  (the  uriniferom  ttil>ca,  or  tultes  of 
Bellini),  which  run  in  straight  Inns  through  this 
portion  of  the  kidneys,  after  having  run  in  a  highly 
convoluted  course  through  the  cortical  portHHL 

The  cavity  occupying  the  interior  of  the  kidneys 
(the  sinus  or  nelris)  in  liucd  by  mucous  membrane, 
which,  through,  the  medium  of  the  ureter,  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  which  extends 
into  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  to  line  the  uriniferoiis 
•  The  mucous  membrane  forms  a  cup-like 
cavity  around  the  termination  of  each  pyramid,  and 
the  cavity,  termed  the  calyx,  receives  the  urine  from 
the  open  terminations  of  the  tultes.  and  conveys  it 
towards  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  passes  down 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Each  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  renal 
artery,  a  large"  trunk  winch  comes  off  at  right  angles 
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Flan  of  the  Renal  Circulation  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia : 
a,  terminal  branch  of  the  artery,  Kirinir  the  terminal  twig.  a/. 
to  the  Malpighian  tu't,  in,  from  which  emery*1-*  the  efferent 
▼e»«el,  <■/.  Other  efferent  re««el».  e,  f,  e,  are  aeen  pr»tcee<lin«; 
from  other  tnft»,  and  entering  the  capillaries  •urr<utiidiii|r 
the  urimferouii  tube,  t.  From  thl»  plrxu*  of  capillaries  the 
emulgrnt  rein,  er,  springs. 

to  the  aorta.    The  blood,  after  the  separation  of  the 
various  matters  which  constitute  the  Urine  (q.  v.),  \ 
is  returned  into  the  venous  system  by  the  renal  or 
emulgent  vein,  which  opens  into  the  inferior  vena 


The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus, 
which  is  formed  by  filaments  of  the  solar  plexus  and 
the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve.  They  belong  eutirely 
to  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  found  in  all  vertebrate 
animals,  in  mammals,  which  are  the  only  animals 
in  which  there  is  a  division  into  a  cortical  and  a 
medullary  jwrtion,  these  bodies  are  only  found  in  the 
former.  In  an  injected  specimen,  they  npjtear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  mere  coloured  spots.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  spherical,  oval,  or  Mask-like  form. 
Their  diameter  in  man  may  range  from  ^tli  to 
rJ-jth  of  an  inch,  the  mean  Iteing  T-  ,th.  A  small 
artery,  termed  the  afferent  wW,  may  lie  traced  into 
each  Malpighian  body,  while  a  minute  venous  radicle, 
the  efferent  vessel,  emerges  from  it  close  to  the  point 


at  which  the  artery  had  entered.  The  Malpighian 
liody  itself  consists  of  a  rounded  bunch  or  tuft  of 
capillaries,  derived  from  the  afferent,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  efferent  vessel,  and  enclosed  in  a  clear 
and  trans]iorent  cajtaule,  lined  at  its  lower  part  with 
epithelium,  continuous  with  that  of  the  uriniferoni 
tube  which  springs  from  each  capsule. 

The  convoluted  ttortioii  of  the  tulie  which  pro* 
ceeds  from,  and  is  continuous  with,  the  Malpighian 
capsule,  is  coinjtosed  of  a  delicate  Itaseuient  num- 
brane,  in  immediate  relation  externally  with  an 
abundant  capillar}'  net- work,  ami  lined  in  its  interior 
by  the  spheroidal  or  glandular  variety  of  epithelium. 
The  diameter  of  its  central  canal  is  altout  -r^dli  of 
an  inch.  The  straight  portion  of  the  tubes  of  winch 
the  pyramids  are  conqtoscd  is  lined  with  epithe- 
lium, which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  scaly 
or  tcssclatcd  variety,  and  which  seems  to  serve  as 
a  protecting  layer,  rather  than  to  take  part  in  the 
function  of  secretion.  The  tultes  unite  with  oue 
another  to  a  great  degree  as  they  pass  through  the 
structure  of  the  pyramids,  so  that  at  the  base  of  s 
pyramid  there  may  be  many  thousand  tubes,  while 
the  number  of  oi«enini;s  at  the  extremity  of  a  papilla 
are  comparatively  few. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  respective  func- 
tions of  these  two  essential  elements  of  the  kidney 
(as  it  exists  in  the  vertebrate  animals),  viz.,  the 
Malpighian  bodies  ami  the  tultes.  From  the  admir- 
able researches  of  Mr  Bowman  [Phibmophical  Tr>ms- 
actions,  1S42),  and  from  the  laltours  of  sultsequcut 
anatomists,  it  ap]M'ars  that  in  animals  in  which  the 
uriuaiy  excretion  is  parsed  in  an  almost  solid  form 
(as  in  birds  and  reptiles),  the  tufts  are  small  and 
simple  as  compared  with  those  in  the  kidneys  of 
animals  which  (like  man  and  most  mammals)  pass 
the  urinary  constituents  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact,  that  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  tufts  is 
well  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  of  water  from 
the  blood,  Mr  Bowman  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  txtdics  is  to 
furnish  the  fluid  portion  (the  water)  of  the  urine. 
The  arrangement  of  the  convoluted  portion  of  the 
tubes,  with  a  capillar}'  net-work  on  one  side  of  their 
basement  membrane,  and  secreting  epithelial  cells 
on  the  other,  is  the  exact  counter|iart  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  other  secreting  glands,  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  functions  of  the  cells  in  the  con- 
voluted jtortion  of  the  tubes  is  to  separate  froin  the 
blood  the  various  organic  constituents  (urea,  unc 
acid,  creatinine,  &c.)  and  inorganic  salts  (chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphate  of  sixia,  &c),  which  collect- 
ively form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  U 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  secreting  cells 
undergo  rapid  decay  and  renewal  ;  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  have  the  power  of  selecting  certain 
materials  from  the  blood,  and  of  transmitting  them, 
without  the  disintegration  of  their  own  structure,  to 
the  interior  of  the  tube, 

The  physical  ami  chemical  characters  of  tht 
secretion  yielded  by  the  kidneys  will  be  considered 
in  the  article  Urine. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.—  The  most  important 
affection  of  the  kidneys  is  Brig/d'u  Disease  (q.  r.\ 
the  symptoms  of  which'  have  already  been  described. 
On  examining  the  kidneys,  in  a  cose  of  death  from 
this  disease,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  great  increass 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  oil-globules  which 
exist  in  small  quantities  iu  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  healthy  gland.  The  urinary  tultes  Itecotmnj; 
thus  gorged  and  distended,  compress  the  capdlary 
vessels  ou  their  exterior ;  and  hence,  in  consequencs 
of  passive  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  vessels, 
which  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
the  serum  of  the  blood  exudes  in  place  of  pan 
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water,  and  gets  mixed  with  the  urine,  which 
thus  becomes  albuminous  in  thiii  disease.  Inflam- 
nuit ton  of  the  Kidneys,  or  Xephritis,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  acute  inflammation,  there  is  a  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  on  one  or  ujwn  both 
■ides,  often  extending  downward  towards  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is  increased  by  pressure, 
sudden  change  of  jHwition,  coughing,  Ac.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  high-coloured,  albuminous,  or  bloody,  and 
often  deposits  pus  and  sedimentary  matter  on  stand- 
ing. There  is  more  or  less  fever,  preceded  by 
rigors  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent,  and  the 
bo'wels  are  usually  constituted.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation, most  of  the  above  symptoms  are  present, 
but  in  a  milder  form,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever. 
In  both  the  acute  aud  chronic  form,  the  blood  may 
become  contaminated,  as  in  Bright's  Disease  (q.  v.), 
from  the  want  of  due  purification  by  the  kidneys, 
aud  various  sccoudary  affections  may  arise. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney  are 
various.  It  may  be  due  to  mechanical  violence, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  to  the  ingestion  of 
substances  which  have  the  property  of  irritating  the 
kidneys,  as  cantharides,  oil  of  turiientine,  Ac.  A 
gouty  diathesis  and  the  presence  of  concretions  may 
also  be  noticed  as  causes.  Any  affection  caixable  of 
producing  retention  of  urine,  may,  by  distending  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  occasion  inflammation,  as,  for 
example,  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  producing  paralysis  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  treatment  must,  on  the  whole,  be  antiphlo- 
gistic (or  lowering)  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease/ 
but  must  be  considerably  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Xiplmilifia,  or  Pain  in  the  Kidney  without  Inflam- 
mation, which  usually  but  not  invariably  de|>ends 
niton  the  passage  of  a  concretion  through  the  ureter, 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject  It  usually  comes  on  when 
the  concretion  makes  its  way  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  into  the  ureter,  and  does  not  cease  till  it  has 
passed  into  the  bladder.  During  an  ordinary  tit  of 
gravel  (see  LrrntAsis),  or  even  in  apparent  health,  a 
severe  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  loins,  extending 
to  the  groin,  thigh,  or  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
simulating  colic.  The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
with  intervening  periods  of  com|>arative  ease.  The 
paroxysm  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting,  a 
small  and  feeble  pulse,  and  a  profuse  sweat.  There 
is  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  but  the  effort  is 
usually  futile.  At  length,  usually  after  some  hours, 
or  even  one  or  two  days,  the  concretion  escapes  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  pain  suddenly  ceases. 

This  affection  may  l»e  readily  distinguished  from 
inflammation  by  the  sudden  access  and  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  pain  and  by  the  alwence  of  fever. 

As  the  disease  is  one  which  is  very  liable  to 
return,  the  patient  should  know  what  steps  to  take 
before  advice  can  be  obtained.  Opium  is  our  sheet- 
anchor  in  this  affection.  The  patient  (assuming  that 
he  is  an  adult)  may  take  two  grains  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  dose  (35  or  40  minims)  of  laudanum  or 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  when  the  attack 
cones  on,  and  may  repeat  the  medicine  in  half-doses 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  pain  is  somewhat 
alleviated,  or  signs  of  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
drug  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  Should  the 
stomach  be  so  irritable  as  to  reject  the  medicine,  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  in  a  little  thin  starch  may  be 
injected  into  the  rectum.  Hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen  and  loins  also  give  partial  relief.  Chloro- 
form may  lie  inhaled  with  great  benefit  during  the 
paroxysms,  but  only  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  physician. 

Supprennon  of  Urine,  or  Itciiuria  renalis,  is  an 
affection  in  which  there  is  either  a  complete  cessation 


of  the  secreting  action  of  the  kidney,  or  so  con- 
siderable a  diminution  as  to  be  clearly  morbid. 
It  is  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  symptom 
of  some  other  disease,  but  occasionally  no  other 
disorder  is  obvious,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  or  idiopathic  affection.  If  no  urine 
lie  separated  from  the  blood,  coma  (intense  stupe- 
faction) and  death  rapidly  supervene  from  the 
retention  of  urea  (or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  into 
which  it  readily  breaks  up)  in  the  blood,  which  thus 
becomes  impure,  and  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  brain. 
The  treatment,  which  is  seldom  successful  is  too 
purely  professional  for  notice  in  these  pages. 

For  further  information  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  allied  affections,  see  the  articles  Rkioht's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy,  and  Litiiiasih. 

KIDRON,  or  KEDRON.   See  Jehobhaphat. 

KIEF,  or  KIEV,  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  on   the  west   bank  of  the 
|  Dnieper,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Russian  towns, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital.    In  864,  it  was  taken 
,  from  the  Kha/ars  by  two  Norman  chiefs,  com- 
'  panions  of  Kuric,  and  conquered  from  them  by  Oleg, 
j  Rurie's  successor,  who  made  it  his  capital.    In  1240 
:  (when  it  ceased  to  be  the  capital),  it  was  nearly 
!  destroyed  by  Batu,  Khau  of  Kiptuhak.  Christianity 
'  was  first  proclaimed  in  Russia  at  K.  in  988.  In 
I  the  14th  c,  it  was  seized  by  Gedimin,  Grand  Duke 
;  of  Lithuania,  and  annexed  to  Poland  in  1509,  but 
in  1686  was  restored  to  Russia    The  K.  of  the  pre- 
sent time  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  empire, 
possessing  60,662  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom 
are  Poles.    It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a  remarkable 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  best 
universities  in  Russia,  a  military  aud  an  ecclesias- 
tical school    In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  convent 
of  Kievo-Petchersk,  a  celebrated  Russian  sanctuary, 
which  annually  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  empire.    K.  is  not 
an  industrial,  but  a  commercial  centre  ;  large  fairs 
take  place  here  annually,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  *  Contracts    during  the  winter,  which 
is  attended  by  all  the  surrounding  proprietors,  and 
by  many  foreign  merchants.   The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Odessa,  Poltava,  and  Austria. 

KIEKIE  [Freycinrtia  Banktii),  a  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  Pandanaccae,  yielding  an  edible,  aggre- 
gated fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous  fruit 
of  New  Zealaud.  The  secies  of  this  genus  are 
tropical  Asiatic,  or  Polynesian  climbing  shrubs, 
with  sheathing,  long,  rather  grassy  leaves,  usually 
spinous  or  serrated  on  the  margin ;  and  terminal, 
solitary,  or  clustered  sjiadices  of  unisexual  flowers. 
The  K.  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Zealand.  It  climbs  the  loftiest  trees,  branching 
copiously.  The  leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  spadices  are  clustered.  The  fruit  is  a  mass  of 
fleshy  berries.  The  jelly  made  of  it  tastes  like 
preserved  strawberries, 

KIEL,  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  most  import- 
ant seaports  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  lying  on  a 
deep  fjord  or  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  admits  large 
shun  to  anchor  close  to  the  town,  is  situated  in  lat. 
54'  201  N.,  aud  long.  10"  7'  E.  Pop.  (1860)  17,000. 
K.  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  duchy,  and  of  a  university,  which  was  founded 
in  1665,  and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  an 
observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  a  natural- history 
museum,  and  a  good  collection  of  northern  anti- 
quities. The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  regularly 
budt  It  has  two  bridges,  connecting  the  northern 
or  older  parts  with  the  rapidly  increasing  southern 
suburbs.  The  most  ancient  of  its  five  churches  is 
St  Nicholai,  which  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
1  The  castle  has  a  good  sculpture-gallery,  containing, 
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among  other  copies  of  the  best  works  of  art,  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  of  Thorwaldscn's  best 
productions.  The  public  gardens  and  tho  wooded 
shores  of  the  fjord,  together  with  the  woods  of 
DUsterabrook  {where  a  bathing  establishment  has 
existed  since  1822),  afford  numerous  pleasant  walks. 
K.,  which  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  tho  14th  c,,  is  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able commerce,  l>eing  the  chief  mart  for  the  farm 
and  dairy  produce  of  the  Danish  islands ;  and  the 
Tery  ancient  annual  fair,  which  is  held  for  four 
weeks  after  Epiphany,  is  attended  by  buyers  of 
all  classes  from  every  part  of  the  duchies.  K. 
has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  oil-colours,  sugar, 
machinery,  ironmongery,  Ac.  It  is  an  important 
link  in  the  line  of  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Baltic  islands  and  ports ;  and  steam- 
packets  daily  convey  Hamburg  passengers  and 
mails  to  Korsor  in  See  land,  Christiauia  in  Norway, 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  port* 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  T 


KIEV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  lies  imme- 
diately north  of  the  government  of  Kherson, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  river 
Dniej)er.  Area,  19,546  square  miles,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  arable,  and  one-tifth  under 
wood.  Pop.  (1858)  1,944,344.  Iu  the  northern 
portions,  the  surface  is  flat  and  marshy  ;  the 
south  is  covered  with  ranges  of  hills,  branches  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  running  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  chief  river  is  the  Duieper, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev. 
The  soil,  chiefly  loam,  and  partly  clay  and  sand,  is 
very  fertile ;  so  that,  although  agriculture  is  back- 
ward, the  returns  are  considerable.  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  mild ;  everything  iB  in  blossom  in 
April,  and  frosts  do  not  set  in  till  November.  Agri- 
culture aud  horticulture  are  the  chief  occu|«atious 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  is  extensively  exported 
to  Odessa.  There  arc  numerous  distilleries,  and 
beet-root  sugar,  tol>acco,  cloth,  china,  aud  delft  are 
manufactured.  Large  cargoes  of  timber  and  lire- 
wood  are  floated  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  porta  of 
the  Black  Sea  annually. 

KI'LDA,  St,  a  small  island,  lving  off  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  57°  49'  20"  N.,  sixty 
miles  west  of  the  peninsula  of  Harris,  to  the  parish 
of  which  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging.  It  presents 
bold  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two 
points,  one  on  the  south-east,  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  At  each  of  these  points 
there  is  a  bay  with  a  low  shore.  Besides  the 
main  island,  there  are  several  small  islets,  and  the 
whole  group  has  an  area  of  from  3000  to  4(100  square 
acres.  Pop.  (1861)  78.  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  St  K.  enjoys  a  mild  climate, 
although  the  weather  is  often  boisterous.  On  the 
main  island,  there  are  eighty  or  ninety  head  of  black 
cattle,  and  nearly  2000  sheep  (among  which  is  a 
Spanish  hreed,  whose  wool  is  highly  prized)  are 
grazed  on  it  and  on  the  surrounding  islets.  Immense 
numliers  of  wUd-fowl  are  killed  annually,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers 
sold.  The  sea  abounds  in  delicious  tish,  easdy 
caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  use  of 
boats.  The  inhabitants  formerly  were  able  to 
export  more  or  less  grain  annually;  but  although 
the  population  has  decreased  within  late  years, 
they  now  consume  all  the  cereal  produce  of  the 
island,  besides  an  additional  quantity,  which  they 
import.  The  present  inhabitants  habitually  con- 
sume much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  fore- 
fathers did.  They  do  not  receive,  nor  do  they 
require,  any  regular  gratuitous  assistance  from  the 
proprietor,  as  is  often  represented.  The  principal 
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exports  are  wool,  woollen  cloth,  feathers,  oil,  and 

KILDA'RE  (Hib.  Killdara,  Church  of  0w 
Oaks),  an  ancient  episco)ial  and  market  town  is 
the  county  of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  25  mile* 
south-west  of  Dublin.     It  owed  its  origin  to  a 
monastery,  founded,  according  to  the  annalisU,  is 
the  end  of  the  5th  c,  by  St  Bridget,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  received  the  veil  from  St 
Patrick  himself.    Around  the  monaster}-,  a  town  of 
some  importance  sprang  up,  which,  as  w,  ll  m  the 
abl»ey,  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Dane* 
After  the  English  invasion,  it  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  a  parliament  was  held  in  it  in 
1.100.    In  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Great  Civil  War,  it  suffered  almost  com- 
plete ruin,  from  which  it  but  partially  recovered. 
Prior  to  the  Union,  K.   returned  two  membm 
to  the  Irish  parliament.     At  present,  it  i*  miuh 
decayed,  consisting  of  but  346  houses,  the  p»j*. 
lation  in  1851   being  but  129S  ;  331  lew  thau  in 
1841.  The  see  of  K.,  together  with  that  of  Lei^hlm, 
in  the  I*n»te*tant  Church,  is  united  to  that  yf 
Dublin.    In  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  united  im 
of  KiMarc  and  Loighlin  form  a  distinct  dinette. 
Notwithstanding  its   present  decayed  condition, 
K.  is  exceedingly  interesting  for  its  antiquity, 
which  comprise  the  mined  cathedral,  a  FmnuAcaa 
and  a  Carmelite  abbey,  a  liortion  of  the  cha{>cl  of 
St  Bridget,  ]>opularly  callen  '  The  Firehouse,'  from 
a  per]>etual  tire  anciently  maintained  there,  and, 
above  all,  the  rouud  tower,  130  feet  in  height, 
which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the  town  11 
built,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinstcr,  Ireland,  distant  at  its  eastern  border 
about  14  miles  from  the  English  Channel.  Iu 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  rail*; 
from  east  to  west,  27  miles.  Its  area  is  418,436 
acres,  of  which  35b\7S7  Are  arable.  Its  surface  a 
almost  all  one  unvaried  plain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  south-eastern  border,  which  meets  the  r.wge 
of  the  Dublin  Hills,  and  the  southern  bonUr. 
which  tikewise  is  slightly  elevated.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Li  (ley  aud  the  Barrow,  the  latter  uf 
which  in  part  forms  its  boundary.  The  R.yne 
has  its  source  in  K.,  as  has  also  the  BlackwaW. 
It  is  also  traversed  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  K.  are  the  cele- 
brated plain  called  the  '  Curragh  of  Kiidare  '—as 
undulating  down,  six  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  the 
site  of  the  well-known  race-course,  the  Newmarket 
of  Ireland— and  tho  Bog  of  Allen.  The  solitary  bill 
called  Allen,  which  rises  through  the  great  central 
limestone  plain,  is  a  mass  of  granular,  compact, 
greenstone  and  porphyry,  with  a  portion  of  red 
sandstone  conglomerate,  which  is  quarried  for  mill- 
stones. The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  resting 
on  limestone  or  slate.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  tillage,  in  1853,  was  140,837  acres;  but  «nce 
that  date,  the  pro|>ortion  of  insturc  land  to  till-v,* 
has  been  much  increased,  the  numl>er  of  a.  res 
under  crop  in  1862  being  only  133,001.  The  pre- 
ciiial  towns  are  Naas,  A  thy,  and  Kiidare;  bit;  the 
number  of  minor  towns  of  considerable  liusinea 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  Irish  counties. 
In  the  imperial  parliament,  K.  has  two  county 
members.  In  antiquities  of  all  the  various  his- 
torical periods,  K.  is  peculiarly  rick  In  the  tam 
of  GcralduB  Camhreusis,  the  plain  of  the  Cuirngh 
had  a  stone  circle  similar  to  that  of  Stonehen^ 
Of  the  round  tower,  there  are  no  fewer  than  tin 
examples.  Some  stone  crosses  al«o  are  still  pre- 
served, and  there  are  very  many  «-a»tles  c4  the 
Anglo-Norman  period,  three  of  wukh  are  <uQ 
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inhabited.  The  well-known  Roman  Catholic  college 
of  Maynooth  (q.  v.)  is  situated  in  this  county,  as 
is  also  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clongowis  Wood. 

KI'LIA,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  25  miles 
north-east  of  Ismail.  Commerce  is  carried  on  here 
to  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  population  of  6400. 

KI'LIAN,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Bishop  of  WUreburg  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  Irish  missionaries  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  to  whose  labours,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  c,  Christianity  and  civilisation  were  so  largely 
indebted  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  countries 
of  Europe.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  while 
yet  young,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his  native 
country.  Having  undertaken,  in  company  with 
several  of  his  fellow- monks,  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
he  was  seized  in  his  journey  through  the  still  pagan 
province  of  Thuringia,  with  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  its  conversion,  and  being  joined  by  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  Col  man  and  Donatus,  he  obtained 
for  the  project  at  Rome,  in  687,  the  sanction  of 
the  then  poj>e,  Conon,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
bishop.  On  his  return,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
the  Duke  Gosbert  with  many  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete  conversion  of 
Thuringia;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of 
Geilana,  who,  although  the  widow  of  Gosbert's 
brother,  hat!  been  married  to  Gosbert,  by  declaring 
the  marriage  invalid,  and  inducing  Gosbert  to 
separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered  at  her  insti- 
gation, during  the  absence  of  Gosbert,  in  789, 
together  with  both  his  fellow-missionaries.  The 
work  which  K.  commenced  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Boniface  and  his  fellow-miasionarieB. 

KILIMANJARO'  (theGreat  Mountain), supposed 
to  be  the  highest  known  mountain  of  Africa,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  border  of  Zanzibar,  in  lat 
3'  40'  S..  and  long.  36  E.  It  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  an  elevation 
of  20,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

KILKE'NNY,  City  or  (Ga?L  'Church  of  St 
Kenny,  or  Canice').  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
that  name,  and  a  county  of  itself,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Nore,  81  miles  south-south-west  from 
Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. Pop.  in  1851,  19.975;  in  1861,  14,081  (which 
■hews  a  decrease  of  5804),  of  whom  12.854  were 
Roman  Catholics,  1084  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.  The  county  of  the  city  comprises 
an  area  of  17,012  acres,  of  which  16,091  are  external 
to  the  city.  K.  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  This  city  owes  its  origin  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century.  Almost  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  K.  was  a  strong  seat  of  the  English 
power,  its  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  William, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1195.  From  an  early  date,  K. 
was  a  place  of  much  political  importance,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  numerous  religious  establishments. 
Being  seated  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Pale, 
it  was  strongly  walled  in  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
and  several  parliaments  were  held  in  it,  of  which  the 
most  notable  was  that  of  1367,  in  which  was  enacted 
the  well-known  '  Statute  of  Kilkenny,'  the  great 
nucleus  of  all  the  distinctively  English  legislation 
for  Ireland.  The  cathedral  dates  in  part  from  the 
13th  c. ;  and  the  abbey  church  of  St  John's,  called 
the  Black  Abbey,  has  been  partially  restored,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in 
actual  occupation  for  the  religious  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    A  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 


also  has  been  recently  completed.  The  so-called 
college  or  grammar-school  of  K.  was  founded  by  the 
Butlers  in  the  16th  c.,  and  was  further  endowed 
by  the  great  Duke  of  "Ormond  St  Kyran's  College 
is  an  educational  establishment  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first 
opened  by  that  religious  community  after  the  repeal 
oi  the  law  which  made  Catholic  education  penal  in 
these  countries.  K.  formerly  possessed  considerable 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  but  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tolerably  extensive  marble-works,  and 
has  a  large  and  active  provision-trade,  the  chief 
outlet  of  which  is  Watcrford.  with  which  K.  is 
connected  both  by  river  and  by  the  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  Railway. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  couuty  of  Waterford,  is  46  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  24  in  its  t^reatest 
width  from  east  to  west  Its  area  is  796  square 
miles,  or  509,732  acres,  of  which  470,102  are  arabl- 
The  population  in  1841  was  189,312;  in  IP 
138,775 ;  iu  1861,  it  was  109,476,  of  whom  10-i 
were  Roman  Catholics,  4597  Protestants  of  tu 
Established  Church,  and  the  residue  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  very  varied,  the  southern  jwrtiou  Wing  especially 
o.evated,  the  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of 
1696  feet  in  the  summit  of  Mount  Brandon.  In 
the  western  district  are  situated  the  so-called 
Walsh  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nore,  which  traverses  the  entire  length  from  north  to 
south-east,  and  falls  into  the  Barrow  ;  the  Barrow, 
and  Suir,  which  form  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundary.  The  surface  of  K.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mountains  in  the  south,  is  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  limestone  formation,  overlaid,  in  the 
northern  districts,  by  shale  and  sandstone.  In  tho 
hilly  districts  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  anthracite 
coal,  but  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  a  valuable  black  marble, 
largely  interspersed  with  fossil  shells,  is  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  chimney-pieces  and  similar  objects  is  carried 
on.  Marl  is  very  generally  found  in  large  deposits 
throughout  the  county.  The  soil  is  generally  tit  for 
tillage.  In  1862,  the  number  of  acres  under  crop 
was  182,751 ;  a  considerable  jwrtion,  however,  is 
devoted  to  pasture.  The  live-stock  of  the  year 
I860  was  estimated  at  £949,107.  The  capital  of 
K.  is  the  city  of  the  same  name  (q.  v.).  The  towns 
of  secondary  imj>ortance  are  Callan,  Thomastown, 
Freshford,  Urlingford,  and  Castlecoraer,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  coal  district  K.  is  represented 
in  parliament  by  two  county  members,  the  city 
having  a  third  memlier  of  its  own.  The  county 
of  K.  having  been,  from  an  early  period  after  the 
invasion,  the  seat  of  the  great  Anglo-Normau  families 
of  Fitzgerald,  Butler,  Grace,  Furcell,  and  others,  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  of  the  conflict  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  races.  It  is  still  thickly  studded  with 
the  remains  of  the  military  strongholds  of  these 
English  settlers.  The  ecclesiastical  remains  are  no 
less  numerous ;  and  although  not  so  rich  in  pagan 
remains  as  other  Irish  counties,  it  jtosscsses  rivo 
round  towers,  and  a  considerable  numW  of  raths  or 
tumuli,  cairns,  stone-circles,  and  pillars.  The  most 
remarkable  natural  curiosity  is  the  cave  of  Dunmore, 
between  Castlecomor  and  Kilkenny,  opening  by  a 
natural  arch  of  50  feet  in  height,  ana  containing 
several  chambers  encrusted  with  stalactites.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  subterranean  stream. 

KILLA'RNEY,  a  small  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Minister,  is  situated  a  mils 
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and  a  half  from  the  Lower  Lake  of  the  same 
name,  17  miles  south-east  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles 
west- north -west  of  Cork.  It  contains  an  imposing 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  a  nunnery,  has  little 
trade,  is  exceedingly  dull  in  winter,  though  it 
wakes  up  into  animation  in  spring  and  summer, 
•when  it  is  visited  by  crowds  of  tourists,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5187. 

KILLARNEY,  Lakes  of,  a  series  of  three  con- 
nected lakes,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland  The  surplus  waters  are  couveyed  by  the 
river  Leane  north  west  to  Castlemain  Harlxnir. 
The  Upper  Lake  is  2^  miles  long  and  iths  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  contains  several  islands.  The  Long 
Range  River,  leading  to  the  Middle  Lake,  is  about 
three  miles  in  length.  The  Middle  I^ake  is  2  miles 
long  by  1  mde  broad ;  and  the  Lower  Lake,  with 
about  thirty  islands,  is  5  miles  long  by  3  broad. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  is  widely  cele- 
brated, consists  in  the  gracefulness  of  the  mountain 
outlines,  the  rich  and  varied  colouring  of  the  wooded 
shores,  deepeumg  through  gray  rock  and  light-green 
arbutus  to  brown  mountain  heath  and  dark  firs. 

KILLIECRA'NKIE,  Battle  of.  See  Graham, 
John,  Viscount  Dundee. 

KILMAI'NHAM  HOSPITAL,  an  establish- 
ment near  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  wounded  and 
iicnsioned  soldiers.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  is  conducted  on  similar  priii- 
ftiples  to  the  sister  institut  ion,  Chelsea  Hospital 
(q.  v.).  The  estimated  cost  to  the  country  of  K. 
H.  for  the  year  1862—1863  is  £6386,  and  the 
n.imber  of  in-pensioners  provided  for  al>out  130. 
The  general  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland  for 
the  time  bein?  is  ex  officio  the  master  of  K.  II., 
and  has  his  residence  ou  the  estate. 

KILMA  RNOCK,  the  largest  to  wn  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  chief  stations  on 
the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which 
soon  after  flows  into  the  river  Irvine,  12  miles 
north- north-east  of  Ayr.  It  is  long  and  straggling, 
extending  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  miles,  but  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built  K.  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  *  cowls in  the  days  of  hand- 
loom-weaving,  the  'Kilmarnock  waiters'  were  a 
notable  class,  and  have  received  from  the  satiric 
pen  of  Burns  a  not  altogether  enviable  immortality ; 
but  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the 
class  to  insignificance.  Later,  the  town  became 
(and  still  continues  to  be)  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  calico-printing  in  Scotland  It  has  also 
several  large  engineering  establishments,  woollen 
mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  Ac.  The  country  round 
about  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland  in  coal  and 
iron.  K.  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  unites  with 
Rutherglen,  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Renfrew 
in  seudmg  one  member  to  parliament.    Pop,  (1861) 

KILOGRAMME.   See  Grammf. 

KILRU'HH,  a  small  market  and  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  is  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  50  miles  west  of 
Limerick.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-l>athing, 
has  a  good  harbour  with  secure  anchorage  from 
westerly  gales,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  butter,  pigs,  fish,  feathers,  hides,  flags,  Irish 
moss,  and  in  turf  cut  in  the  vicinity.  Stone  and 
slate  are  quarried  here,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  flannels,  friezes,  and  linen-sheetings.  Pop.  (1861) 
4565. 

KILSY  TH,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  is  distant  about  12  miles  north-east  from 


Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
There  are  here  several  factories,  and  coal  and  iron- 
works.   Pop.  (1861)  4692. 

KILWI'NNING,  a  small  town  in  the  county  o( 
Ayr,  Scotland.  It  consists  chieflv  of  one  long, 
straggling,  irregular  street  Hand-loom  weaving 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  the  place  u 
also  noted  for  its  muslin  embroidery,  which  p»« 
employment  to  several  hundred  feinales  ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  de]>ends  mainly  on  the 
numerous  coal-pits  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  iu 
proximity  to  the  Eglinton  Ironworks,  which  alone 
afford  employment  to  1700  miners  and  others.  The 
|»irn>h  church,  built  iu  1775,  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning.  The  town 
is  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  freemasonry  in 
Scotland,  and  until  the  institution  of  the  Uraod 
Lodge  in  1736.  all  other  lodges  in  Scotland  received 
their  charters  from  'Mother  Kilwiuuiug  ;'  even  after 
1736,  down  to  1807,  when  the  disputes  U-tween 
the  two  lodges  were  adjusted,  many  charter*  were 
issued  by  the  mother-lodge.  It  is  also  cekbrund 
for  its  archery,  and  is  the  oidy  place  in  Scotland 
where  shooting  at  the  papingo  is  practiced.  Pop 
in  1861,  3921.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
and  beautiful  policies,  stands  Eglinton  Castle,  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Montgomerie, 
Earls  of  Eglinton,  and  the  scene  of  the  renowned 
'Tournament'  in  1839. 

KIMCHI,  David  (generally  quoted  by  his  ini- 
tials, JteDaK),  the  most  eminent  Jewish  gramma- 
rian and  exegetc,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  c,  probably  at  Narbonne,  where  he  spcut  the 
greater  j>art  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Provence  about 
1240.  His  father,  Joseph  Kimchi,  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  commentaries  and  other  theological 
works.  His  brother  Moses  is  rcuowned  for  works 
of  a  similar  description,  more  especially  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  M/tAalach  ShMe  ka-Daat,  of  which  there 
are  several  editions.  His  own  celebrity,  however, 
far  exceeds  theirs.  His  Grammar,  MicJtlot.  and  hit 
Lexicon,  Shortmhim,  have,  to  a  certain  decree,  Iwen 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Hebrew  grammars  and 
lexicons.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  alnvwt 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  most  of  which 
have  been  separately  printed^  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nefo,  Pontaco,  Leusden,  Muis,  Janvier, 
&c,  besides  several  polemical  works,  such  as  the 
Vituaeh,  Tethubuth  le-Xozrim,  Ac.  He  was  also  made 
arbiter  in  the  great  Maiinonides  controversy  (1:23*2). 

KIMMERIDGE  CLAY,  the  lowest  series  of 
the  Upper  Oolite,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bituminous 
shale,  in  some  places  passing  into  an  impure  brown 
shaly  coal,  and  in  others  having  beds  of  sand  or 
calcareous  grit  with  layers  of  nodules  of  septaria 
scattered  through  them.  The  series  attains  a  maxi- 
mum thick uess  of  5t)0  or  601)  feet  The  l>eds  occur 
in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  and  continue 
as  a  narrow  band  south  through  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
folk, then  south-east  through  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Wilts,  to  Dorset  where  they  terminate 
near  Weymouth,  and  eastward  at  the  village  of 
Kimmeridge,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
series.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  mollnsci,  with  a  few 
placoid  and  gauoid  fish,  and  several  reptiles.  In 
many  places,  layers  of  an  oyster  {Oetrea  iUU,.\Jta), 
without  any  other  organic  remain,  occur  in  broad 
continuous  floors  iiarallel  to  the  stratification  .  tor 
valves  are  usually  together,  and  young  specimen* 
are  occasionally  attached  to  the  older  ones. 

KIN,  Next  of.  When  a  person  dies  intestate, 
leaving  personal  property,  such  property  devolres 
upon  and  belongs  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  are  the 
blood- relatives  of  the  deceased.     The   law  bat 
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declared  a  certain  order  of  precedence  among  next 
of  kin,  which  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  degree*  of  kindred  are  divided 
into  lineal  and  collateral.  The  liucal  consists  of 
the  ascending,  such  as  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  paternal  ami  maternal,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum  ;  and  the  descending,  such  as  son,  daughter, 
grandson,  granddaughter,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  collateral  kindred  consists  of  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  the  children  of  such  ad  infini- 


tum.   The  mode  by  which  the  civil  law  computed 

propinquity  of  degn 
one  degree  for  each  person  in  the  line  of  descent 


the 


L'gree  was  tin*;   it  allowed 


exclusively  of  him  from  whom  the  computation 
begins,  and  in  the  direct  line  counted  the  degrees 
fr  >m  the  deceased  to  his  relative ;  but  as  regard* 
collateral'*,  it  counted  the  sum  of  the  degrees  from 
the  deceased  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  relatives.  Thus,  a  brother 
Was  m  the  second  degree,  counting  one  to  the  father, 
and  one  from  the  father  to  the  brother ;  a  nephew, 
and  also  an  uncle,  a  great-grandfather  aud  a  great- 
grandson,  were  all  in  the  third  degree ;  a  sou  and 
a  father  were  in  the  first  degree ;  and  so  on.  This 
mode  of  computing  the  decrees  of  kindred  has  beeu 
adopted  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland. 

\Vheu  a  |>erson  dies  Intestate,  leaving  personal 
proj>erty,  there  are  two  classes  of  rights  to  which 
the  next  of  kin  are  entitled :  one  is  the  right 
to,  administer  the  estate,  or  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration  ;  the  other  is  the  right  to  a  share  of 
the  pnqierty  itself.  As  regards  the  right  of  admin- 
istration, the  widow  or  next  of  kin  may  l>e  select-d, 
both  or  either.  But  among  the  next  of  kin,  those 
are  to  be  preferred  who  are  nearest  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  at>ove  computation  :  thus,  a  son  or  father 
is  preferred  to  a  brother,  grandfather,  or  grandson  ; 
and  these  to  a  nephew,  uncle,  great-grandson,  or 
great-grandfather ;  and  so  on.  As  regards  the  more 
valuable  right  of  a  share  in  the  jiroperty,  the  rule 
is,  that  if  there  is  a  widow  surviving,  and  also  issue 
of  the  deceased,  who  are  in  that  case  the  next  of 
kin.  then  two-thirls  of  the.  pro|*»rty  go  to  the  next 
of  kin  ;  if  there  are  no  issue,  but  a  widow  survives, 
then  one-half  only  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  but  if 
there  is  no  widow  surviving,  then  the  whole  goes  to 
the  next  of  kin.  But  the  next  of  kin  take  according 
to  the  statute  of  Distributions,  which  slightly  differs 
from  the  order  of  the  civil  law  as  to  the  degrees 
of  priority  :  thus,  the  children  exclusively  take  the 
whole,  if  children  survive ;  if  wine  of  the  children 
are  dead,  leaviug  issue,  then  the  issue  collectively  of 
each  dead  child  take  an  equal  share  with  the  living 
children,  by  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Represen- 
tation. If  there  are  none  nearer  than  grandchildren, 
all  take  an  equal  share,  and  the  issue  of  a  deceased 
grandchild  also  take  one  of  such  shares.  After  all 
the  children  and  grandchildren  are  dead  without 
issue,  then  the  father,  if  alive,  is  entitled  to  the 
whole.  If  he  also  is  dead,  then  the  mother,  the 
living  brothers  and  sisters  (together  with  the  issue 
of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  collectively),  take 
each  one  share.  After  these  are  dead,  then  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  paternal  and  maternal, 
and  nephews  and  nieces,  if  alive,  take  each  a  share. 
The  right  of  representation,  ie.,  the  right  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  person  being  one  of  a  class 
(and  who,  if  alive,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
next  of  kin),  to  represent  him,  and  take  his  share, 
••[in lies  as  far  as  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  no  further.  The  heir-at-law,  if  of  equal  degree, 
is  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  and  takes  his  share  with 
the  rest,  though  he  also  gets  all  the  real  estate. 
Toe  half-blood  count*  among  the  next  of  kin  equally 
with  the  whole  blood. 

In  Scotland,  the  rules  of  priority  among  the  next 


of  kin  vary  considerably  from  the  above  order 
which  prevails  in  Euglaud  and  Ireland  The  chil 
dreu  )>eing  entitled  to  an  absolute  legal  share  called 
Lcgitim  (q.  v.),  take  the  father's  pn>|«rty  in  two 
characters — one  part  as  legitim,  the  other  as  Wing 
next  of  kin— aud  the  result  is  often  different 
from  what  obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  in  Scot- 
land, though  the  heir-at-law  may  be  one  of  the  next 
of  kin,  still  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  such  share 
uuleas  he  Collate  (q.  v.)  the  heritable  estate.  The 
degrees  of  kindred  are  not  counted  iu  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  father  never  can  take  more  than 
one- half,  nor  the  mother  than  one- third,  while  any 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  issue,  are  alive. 
The  half-blood  docs  not  share  equally  with,  but  in 
au  inferior  degree  to  the  full  blood. 

KIN  A  BALU,  an  interesting  mountain  in  the 
northern  angle  of  the  lslaud  of  Borneo,  reaches  a 
height  of  13.000  feet.  It  was  twice  ascended  by 
Mr  Spenser  St  John,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  Life  in  the 
Fur f Ms  of  the  Far  Ea»L 

KINBU'RN,  a  small  fort  of  South  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kherson,  is  situated  at  tlie 
extremity  of  a  long  narrow  sand -bank,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  estuary  of  the  Duiej>er. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  it  fell  before  a  naval 
expedition  of  the  allies.  (>etol>er  17,  1855.  A 1  tout 
a  mile  from  the  fort  stands  the  little  fishing-village 
of  Kinburu. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  THE  M EARNS,  a 
maritime  county  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  North  Esk,  immediately 
south  of  Aberdeenshire.  Area,  243,444  acres,  nearly 
one  half  of  which  is  under  culture.  The  county 
may  be  divided  into  five  sections;  viz.,  the  Coast, 
Garvock.  the  '  How  o'  the  Mearns,'  the  Grampians, 
and  Deeside.     The  coast-land  and  a  considerable 

fiart  of  the 'How'  is  of  superior  quality,  and  rents 
rom  £2  to  £3,  10*.  an  acre.  The  '  How'  forms  |>art 
of  the  Valley  of  Strathmore  (q.  v.).  The  Grampians, 
running  across  the  county  from  east  to  west,  jiarallel 
to  the  Dee,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  seven 
to  eight  miles,  cover  alwut  80,000  acres.  One  of  the 
peaks,  Mount  Battock,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Forfar 
meet,  is  .'{500  feet  high.  The  Deeside  portion  of  the 
county  is  a  conqMiratively  narrow  strip  of  light  sharp 
soil.  The  rain-fall  iB  from  23  to  27  iuches.  The 
produce  of  the  county  and  the  conditiou  of  the 
inhabitants  have  improved  vastly  since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  c,  when  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
poor  hut*  and  starved  cattle,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  largest  ox  of  four  or  five  years  old,  weighing 
3  )  im|»erial  stone,  was  not  more  than  20*.  In  1857, 
there  were  40&4  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  29  bushels 
34  pecks ;  8802  acres  barley,  averaging  33  bushels 
3  |>ecks;  28,174  acres  oats,  averaging  37  bushels; 
17,691  acres  turnips,  averaging  14  tons  3  cwts. ;  2555 
acres  potatoes,  averaging  2  tons  19  cwts.  Of  live- 
stock there  were  4553  horses,  28,180  cattle,  25,110 
sheep,  and  3656  swine.  There  are  few  manufactures 
in  the  county.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
are  Stonehaven  (q.  v.),  the  county  town  ;  Bervie,  a 
royal  burgh ;  Lawrencekirk,  a  burgh  of  barony ; 
and  Johnshaven.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population  was  on  the  poor- 
roll,  the  average  ex|>euditnre  for  each  being  £1,16*.; 
at  present  there  is  1  pauper  in  26,  and  the  average 
allowance  to  each  is  £4,  10«.  Of  the  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  the  most  noted  is  Dunnottar 
Castle  (q.  v.).  K.  was  the  birthplace  of  George 
Wishart,  Rol>ert  Barclay,  Bishop  Burnett,  Dr  J. 
Beattie,  and  Dr  Thomas  Reid.  The  pop  in  1861 
was  34,466;  constituency  1019,  who  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 
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KING  (Saxon,  Cyidng;  Sanscrit,  Oanaka,  father, 
from  the  root  (Aw,  to  beget :  4  what  the  husband 
was  in  his  house,  the  lord,  the  strong  protector,  the 
king  was  among  his  people '— J/ax  Miillcr),  the 
person  vested  with  supreme  tiower  in  a  state. 
According  to  feudal  usages,  the  king  was  the  source 
from  which  all  command,  honour,  and  authority 
flowed  ;  and  he  delegated  to  his  followers  the  power 
by  which  they  exercised  sultordinatc  rule  in  certain 
districts.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  separate 
baronies,  in  each  of  which  a  baron  ruled,  lord  both 
of  the  lands,  which  he  held  under  the  obligation  of 
rendering  military  service  to  the  king,  and  in  many 
cases  also  of  the  people,  who  were  vassals  of  the 
soil,  and  his  liege  subjects.  In  modern  times,  the 
kingly  power  ofu-n  represents  only  a  limited  mea- 
sure of  sovereignty,  various  constitutional  checks 
being  in  operation  in  different  countries  to  control 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  may  succeed  to 
the  throne  by  descent  or  inheritance,  or  he  may 
be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  tho  nation,  or 
by  the  suffrages  of  some  body  of  |>ersons  selected 
out  of  the  nation,  as  was  the  ease  in  Poland. 
Even  when  the  kinglj'  power  is  hereditary,  some 
form  is  gone  through  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king, 
to  signify  a  recognition  by  the  people  of  his  ri^lit, 
and  a  claim  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  accom|>anicd  by  a  religions 
ceremony,  in  which  anointing  with  oil  and  placing 
a  crown  on  his  bead  are  included  ai  acts.  By  the 
anointing,  a  certain  sacreduess  iB  supposed  to  be 
thrown  round  the  royal  jverson,  while  the  coronation 
symbolises  his  supremacy.  There  is  now  no  very 
clearly  marked  distinction  between  a  king  and  an 
Emperor  (q.  v.).  A  queen- regnant,  or  princess  who 
has  inherited  the  sovereign  power  in  countries 
where  female  succession  to  the  throne  is  recognised, 
possesses  all  the  political  rights  of  a  king. 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  the  kini;  never  dies, 
which  means,  that  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  without 
the  necessity  of  previous  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  )>eop'le.  He  makes  oath  at  his  coronation 
to  govern  according  to  law,  to  cause  justice  to  be 
administered,  and  to  maintain  the  I'rotestant  Church. 
He  is  the  source  from  which  all  hereditary  titles 
are  derived,  and  he  nominate*  judges  and  other 
officers  of  state,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
governors  of  colonies,  bishops  and  deans.  He  must 
concur  in  every  legislative  enactment,  and  sends  em- 
bassies, makes  treaties,  and  even  enters  into  wars, 
without  consulting  parliament.  The  royal  person 
is  sacred,  and  the  Tung  cannot  be  called  U>  account 
for  any  of  his  acts  ;  but  he  can  only  act  politically 
by  his  ministers,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  same 
irresponsibility.  A  further  control  on  the  royal 
prerogative  is  exercised  by  the  continual  necessity 
of  applying  to  parliament  for  supplies  of  money, 
which  practically  renders  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  that  body  to  every  important  public 
measure. 

The  Crown  (q.  v.)  now  in  use  ns  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  differs  considerably  in 
fo;m  in  different  countries  of  modern 
Europe ;  but  iu  all  cases  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coronets  of  the 
nobility  in  being  closed  at>ove.  The 
royal  crown  of  Great  Bri'  vin,  here 
represented,  is  described  under  article 
Crowx.  The  helmet  placed  by 
the  sovereign  over  his  arms  is  of 
burnished  gold,  open-faced,  and  with  liars.  For  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign,  see  Great  Britain. 

KING- AT- ARMS,  or  KING-OF-ARMS.  The 
principal  herald  of  England  was  at  first  designated 
king  of  the  heralds,  a  title  exchanged  for  king-of- 


arms  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  There  *n 
four  kings-at-arms  in  England,  named  respectively 
Garter,  Clarencieux,  Norroy,  and  Bath,  but  tbe  tint 
three  only  are  members  of  the  College  of  Arm*. 

Garter  principal  king-of-anns  was  institute!  by 
Henry  V.,  1417  A.D.,  for  the  service  of  the  order  <i 
the  Garter,  which  had  previously  been  attended  by 
Windsor  herald.  He  was  also  made  chief  of  the 
heralds,  and  empowered  to  grant  arms,  to  assign 
supporters  to  new  peers  and  knights  of  the  Bath, 
and  to  administer  the  oath  to  inferior  officer*  of 
arms,  besides  performing  many  other  duties  con- 
nected with  the  order,  and  public  ceremonies  in 
general.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  himself  be 
an  Englishman  and  gentleman  of  coat-armour.  In 
the  capacity  of  king-of-anns  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  he  has  apartments  within  the  earth.'  of 
Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue  satin,  with  the  arm* 
of  St  George  on  the  left  shoulder,  besides  a  heulge 
and  sceptre.  His  official  costume  as  principal  kin?- 
of-arras  of  England  is  a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  % 
crown,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  The  insignia  of  the 
office  are  borne  by  Garter  impaled  with  his  paternal 
arms,  the  latter  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 
These  are  argent,  St  George's  cross,  on  a  chief 
gules  a  ducal  coronet  encircled  with  a  garter, 
between  a  lion  of  En -J and  on  the  dexter  side,  and 
a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  sinister,  all  or. 

Clarencieux  and  Norroy  are  called  provincial 
kings  of-arms.  Clarencieux  takes  precedence  of 
Norroy.  He  has  a  crown,  collar  of  SS,  and  surcoat, 
like  those  worn  by  (tarter.  The  insignia  of  his 
office  are  argent  St  George's  cross,  on  a  chief  gules 
a  lion  of  England  ducal  ly  crowned  or. 

Norroy,  though  he  yields  precedence  to  the  others, 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  kings-of-arius.   The  n*ra« 


Crown  of 
Great  Britain 


first  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  whi-n  ht-  is 
called  Roy  dm  arms*  <lr.s  Norroyg,  a  word  used  for 
northmcn.  His  official  arms  are  argent  St  Gcrge'j 
cross,  on  a  chief  per  pale  azure  and  gules  a  lion  of 
England  ducally  crowned  between  a  hVur-de-hs  oft 
the  dexter  side,  and  a  key,  wards  in  chief,  on  the 
sinister,  all  or. 

Bath  king-of-arms,  though  not  a  mcmlw  of  tbe 
college,  takes  precedence  next  after  Garter.  Hu 
office  was  created  in  1725  for  the  service  of  tbe 
order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  14th  January  I72n\  he 
was  constituted  Gloucester  King-of-anns  (an  office 
originally  created  by  Richard  IIL,  in  whose  reijjn 
it  also  lttcaine  extinct),  and  princi[»al  herald  of 
Wales.  He  was  at  the  same  time  empowered, 
either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Garter,  to  ,'rant  artni 
to  persons  residing  withiu  the  Princijvdity. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  U  called 
Lyon  King-of-arms  (q.  v.).  who  since  the  Un  on  hie 
ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived  from  the 
liou  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal  insignia. 

There  is  one  king-of-anns'  in  lrelamL.  named 
Ulster.  In  the  14th  c,  there  existed  a  kiu--of  *rra* 
called  Ireland,  but  the  office  seems  to  have  lieconte 
extinct,  and  Edward  VL  created  Ulster  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  His  arms  are  argent,  St  (Wor^e'i 
cross,  upon  a  chief  gules  a  lion  Itetwcen  a  harp  and 
a  portcullis,  all  or.  The  royal  ordinance  relative 
to  the  order  of  St  Patrick,  issued  17tli  Mav  KtS. 
declares  that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies. 
Ulster  King-of-arms  shall  have  place  immediately 
after  the  Lyon. 

The  crown  of  a  king-of-arms  is  of  silver  silt- 
and  consists  of  a  circle  inscribed  with  the  w<>nl*, 
Mlatrert  met  Dtxu  secundum  magnam  mt*rno>rdiam 
tuam.  supporting  16  oak  leaves,  each  altenwte 
leaf  higher  than  the  rest.  Within  the,  cniwu  ii 
a  cap  of  crimson  satin  turned  up  with  ermine, 
by  a  tassel  wrought  of  gold  nlk 
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Kings-of-arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear  their 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereigu  wore  his ; 
now  they  assume  them  only  when  peers  put  on  their 
coronets.  The  installation  of  kings-at-anns  anciently 
took  place  with  great  state,  and  always  on  a  Sunday 
or  festival-day,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  king,  the  earl-marshal,  or  some  other  person 
duly  appointed  by  royal  warrant 

KING-CRAB  (Limultu),  a  genus  of  Crustacea, 
ranked  by  Cuvier  among  the  Entomogtraca  ;  but 
so  widely  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Crustacea, 
that  Milne-Edwards  makes  it  a  subclass  by  itself. 

The  head  and  thorax  are 
united  together,  and  are 
covered  by  a  shield,  which 
is  convex  above,  and 
concave  beneath.  The 
abdomen  is  more  or  less 
hexagonal,  no  division  into 
rings  appears  in  it,  and  it 
is  covered  by  a  shield  not 
so  broad  as  that  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  On 
each  aide  it  has  along  the 
margin  six  movable  spines 
directed  backward  and 
outwards ;  and  attached 
to  it  is  a  tail,  which  forma 
a  long  and  strong  dagger- 
like spine,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding in  length  the 
whole  body  of  the  animal. 
The  legs  are  not  large 
enough  to  W  visible 
beyond  the  shield  when 
the  animal  moves  along 
the  ground. — These  re- 
markable animals  are 
found  only  on  the  shores 


King-Crab  {T/imulxu 
Polyphemtu) : 

Copfed  (Vein  r««M*  Cfctft^Jta. 


»,  po-iilon  ..f  ii,«  two  Myooth  of    tri,picai    Asia,  the 
•yw :  A.  6.  '^~-P^««  Asiatic*  Archipelago,_and 


eyes ;  -, 

turvs.  tropical  America  They 

feed  on  animal  food ;  and 
are  said  to  be  themselves  less  agreeable  food  than 
crabs  or  lobsters.  Some  of  them  exceed  two  feet 
in  length,  and  the  strong  and  jagged  spine  is  a 
formidable  weapon.  In  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
the  spine  is  often  used  for  pointing  arrows.  In 
tropical  America,  the  K.  is  called  Casserole  Fi*h, 
ana  the  Bhell  is  used  as  a  ladle.  The  number 
of  species  of  K.  is  not  great. —  Fossil  species  are 
pretty  numerous.  Trilobites  are  supposed  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Limuii. 


KINGFISHER  (Alcedo),  a 


ub  of  birds  of  the 
The 


Kingfisher  (Alcedo  irpida). 

M  often  extended  to  the  whole  family;  the  only 
British  and  almost  the  only  European  species  of 
which  is  the  Common  K.  {A.  ispiaa),  a  bird  not 
much  larger  than  a  sparrow,  in  brilliancy  of  colour 


rivalling  the  finest  tropical  birds— blue  and  green 
being  the  prevailing  colours.  The  K.  is  generally 
distributed  over  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  is  not  so 
common  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  passage, 
although  in  many  places  it  appears  only  as  an  occa 
sional  visitant.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
except  the  most  northern,  and  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  is  often  seen  flying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes, 
such  as  minnows,  sticklebacks,  and  trout  or  salmon 
fry,  and  of  leeches  and  water-insects.  When  it 
has  caught  a  fish,  it  often  kills  it  by  beating  on 
a  branch,  and  always  swallows  it  head  foremost. 
The  indigestible  parts  are  afterwards  disgorged. 

It  seems  prol table,  although  not  quite  certain, 
that  the  K.  is  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about 
which  many  wonderful  fables  were  current  among 
them  :  of  its  having  power  to  quell  storms,  of  its 
floating  nest,  and  the  stillness  of  the  winds  during 
the  time  necessary  for  its  safety,  A a  Shaks|M-ace 
makes  repeated  allusion  to  the  popular  notion,  that 
if  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  K.  or  Halcyon  is  hung  up 
by  a  thread,  the  bill  will  always  point  to  tho 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  Belted  K.  {Alcedo  Halcyon  or  Ceryle 
Halcyon)  of  North  America  is  a  much  larger  bird 
than  the  K.  of  Britain,  being  fully  twelve  inches  in 
length.  It  is  common  on  mist  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  to  the  67°  N.  lat.  in  summer,  but 
migrates  southward  in  winter,  and  is  then  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  colours  are  dull 
when  compared  with  those  of  the 
fisher. 

Many  species  of  K.  are  found  in  the 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  forming  the 
Ceyx,  want  the  hind  toe.  The  common  European 
K.  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  family,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  called  Syndactyle  Bints,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  much-united  tots.  The  form 
is  bulky;  with  long,  straight,  quadrangular,  sharp, 
heron  like  bill,  short  wings,  very  short  square  tail, 
short  legs,  and  small  feet. 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Australia. 
Independently  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  it  contains 
two  landlocked  recesses,  Princess  Royal  and  Oystet 
Harbours.  The  entrance  is  in  lat  35°  6'  S.,  and 
long.  118"  1'  EL 

KINGLAKE,  Alexander  William,  was  born 
at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  in  1802,  studied  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and— having  chosen 
the  law  as  a  profession — was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  His  practice  soon  became  very  great;  never- 
theless, he  found  time  to  make  a  tour  in  the  east 
of  some  length,  llie  result  of  which  was  a  book 
entitled  Eothen,  descriptive  of  his  adventures  and 
impressions.  It  was  published  in  1844,  and  at  once 
attained  an  astonishing  popularity,  passing  through 
many  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
being  also  extensively  translated  on  the  continent 
The  graceful  vigour  and  liveliness  of  the  style  have 
made  Eothen  a  model  for  subsequent  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  none  have  yet  readied  the  exqui- 
site talent  of  the  original  In  1867,  K.  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Bridgewater.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  have 
just  appeared  (1863),  and  have  fully  sustained  the 
literary  reputation  of  their  author ;  but  the  virulent 
antipathy  shewn  towards  the  French  emperor  and 
all  the  actors  in  the  coup  it  Hat  is  thought  to  have 
incapacitated  K  from  giving  a  true  account  of  tho 
war,  its  causes,  and  the  men  who  were  promineut 
in  it 

KINGP08T.  SeeRoor. 
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K  INC.  WOOD— K ING'S  EVIDENCE. 


KINGWOOD,  a  very  beautiful  wood,  in  small 
nu-o-s,  used  f<>r  ornamental  work.  It  is  Wrought 
fn>m  Brazil,  ami  is  believed  to  be  the  w<»h1  of  a 
Bj>N.ie«  of  Tri/Solotnia  (nat  ord.  LeyuminottK,  sub- 
ord.  I'apHionacrti). 

KINGS,  Books  or  {Mtlnkin),  the  name  given  to 
two  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Originally,  they  were  but  one,  and  were  tint  separ- 
ated by  the  Seventy,  by  whom  they  are  designated 
4  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  kingdom* '—the  books 
of  Samuel  forming  the  first  and  s«-cond.  This  divi- 
sion was  copied  l>y  the  Vulgate,  and  parsed  thence 
into  the  general  usage  of  Christeudom.  The  exact 
titles  of  these  books  in  the  English  Authorised 
Version  are —  The  Firtl  Book  of  the  Kituj*.  rom  manly 
odlrd  the  Third  Book  of  the  k'iny*,  ami  The  Srawt 
Book  of  the  Kinys,  commonly  coiled  the  fourth 
B<»>k  of  the  Kings.  They  embrace  (1)  the  reitfii  of 
Solomon.  (2)  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  (3)  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  after  the  disju-rsion  of  Israel,  until  the 
Babylouiau  captivity— a  period  of  al»oiit  570  years 
in  all.  The  books  do  not  appear  to  )*e  merely  vague 
compilations  from  royal  annals  and  other— rather 
contradictory— sources,  as  is  held  by  some,  but 
rather  the  ddigent  work  of  a  historian— with  a 
clear  and  distinct  tendency— who  gathered  together 
all  the  written  and  unwritten  infnrination,provided 
it  could  be  made  useful  for  his  purpose  The  unity 
of  style  and  language  ia  indeed  palpable  through- 
out, nor  are  any  later  alterations  of  consequence 
apparent.  The  principal  sources  quoted  are  a  Book 
[of  the  Chronicles]  of  Solomon,  further  a  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kin//*  of  Israel,  and  another  of  the 
A''/i;M  of  Judah.  The  Talmud,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  Christian  theologians,  ascrihe  it  to  Jeremiah ; 
this  view  is  also  maintained  by  Havernick  in  inodern 
times.  Huet  and  Calnict  are  in  favour  of  Ezra,  but 
all  that  can  l»c  safely  asserted  is,  that  the  compiler 
lived  during  the  second  half  of  the  Captivity,  and 
after  the  death  of  Joiachm,  and  probably  in  Babylon. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  thcoenitico-propltrtic  in 
a  high  degree  (its  historical  fidelity  with  rwq»ect  to 
the  jxditical  events  is  generally  recognised,  but  the 
stories  relating  to  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Eli»ha  are 
by  most  critics  referred  to  the  province  of  legend) ; 
while  that  of  Chronicles  (which  goes  over  much  the 
same  ground)  is  held  to  betray  the  predominance 
of  priestly  influence.  One  of  the  best  modern  com- 
mentaries is  that  by  Tbenius  (Leip.  1845). 

KING'S  BENCH.   See  Quest's  Bench. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded 
in  1441  by  Heury  VI.,  for  a  provost,  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  three  chaplains,  with  clerks,  choris- 
ters, servitors,  and  poor  scholars— in  all,  140.  It* 
revenues  were  seriously  diminished  by  Edward  IV. 
The  chapel  is  the  work  of  the  three  Henries,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.  The  architect  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Nicholas  Cloos,  or  Klaus,  Fellow  of  the 
college,  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  or,  as  others  say, 
his  father.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
perpendicular  Gothic  in  the  world.  Its  internal 
dimensions  are  290  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  78  high. 
There  is  an  inner  roof  of  stone,  which,  though  of 
enormously  massive  structure,  has,  from  its  pro- 
portions, and  the  beauty  of  the  groining,  the  most 
airy  and  pleasing  effect  Under  the  new  statutes, 
which  were  given  in  1361,  the  foundation  will 
consist  of  forty-six  fellows,  and  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  scholars,  governed  by  a  provost.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  scholarships  will  he  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  of  Eton  College.  The  fellows  under  the 
new  statutes  will  be  elected  from  all  members  of  the 
college  who  are  of  sufficient  standing. — See  Fuller's 
University  qf  Cambridge  and  Cooper's  Memorial* 
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KING'S  COLLEGE,  London,  a  proprietary 
institution  occupying  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
House,  and  founded  in  1828  on  the  fundamental 

I principle  : — 'that  instruction  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ought  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
system  of  general  education  for  the  youth  of  a 
Christian  community.'  The  college  being  strictly 
|  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  EnglatuL,  chunk 
I  service  is  a  regular  part  of  its  routine.  The  course 
embraces  theology,  general  literature  and  science, 
applied  sciences,  and  medicine.  A  limited  nnmher 
of  matriculated  students  reside  within  the  walls. 
The  museum  contains  the  calculating-machine  of 
Mr  Babbage,  and  George  III.  s  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  philosophical  instruments, 
the  latter  presented  by  the  Queen.  There  is  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  college. 

KING'S  or  QUEEN'S  COUNSEL  are  certain 
barristers  at  law,  in  England  and  Ireland,  who 
have  l>een  ap|*iinted  by  letters-patent  to  U*  her 
Majesty's  Counsel  The  office  is  entirely  honorary, 
[  but  it  gives  a  right  of  preaudience  in  all  the  courts, 
j  according  to  the  date  of  appointment  Th»*  ap|>oitit- 
ment  irractically  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Though  calb-d  her  Majesty's  Counsel,  th«»y  are  not 
prevented  from  being  retained  and  acting;  for  ordi- 
nary clients,  except  that  in  defending  prisoners  and 
acting  in  suits  against  the  crown,  they  require  a 
xpeciol  licence  from  the  crown,  which,  is  however, 
never  refused.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  distinction 
of  Queen's  Counsel,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-general  are  so  in  reality.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  Queen's  Counsel  is  for  life,  but  in  case  of 
disgraceful  conduct  the  letters-  patent  are  revoked, 
as  was  recently  done  in  reference  to  Edwiu  James, 
an  English  barrister. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  one  of  the  inland  counti« 
of  Ireland,  is  Iwumled  on  the  E.  by  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  on  tin  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separata's  it  fro  n  Roscommon  and  Gal  way. 
Area,  493,935  statute  acres,  of  which  337,256  are 
amble  and  8258  in  plantations.  In  1*62,  127,7'.'5 
acres  were  under  crojis.  and  1761  acres  were  lvin^ 
fallow.  Pop.  (1851)  112,076;  (1861)  90,013.  The 
surface  is  in  general  flat;  it  includes,  however,  ia 
the  south,  a  portion  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains, 
from  which  a  line  of  low  limestone  hills  extends 
north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  couutv.  form- 
ing a  water-shed  V-tween  the  basin  of  the  ^hannou 
on  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Boyne  and  Barmw 
on  the  east  The  soil,  a  light  loam  of  medium 
dejith,  resting  on  limestone  gravel,  is  of  average 
fertility.  The  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v  )  extends  from 
west  to  east  the  whole  length  of  the  county.  The 
Grand  Canal,  reaching  from  Dublin  almost  entirely 
across  the  country,  traverses  the  north  jiortion  of 
this  county.  Notwithstanding  the  groat  tracts  of 
bog  that  occur  here,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy. 
Two  meniWrs  are  returned  to  the  ini]>criid  jiarl la- 
ment for  the  county. 

In  the  north-west  of  this  county  arc  the  ruins 
of  the  abl>ey  Clonmacnoise,  founded  in  548.  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  ancient  monumental  remains,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  thnae  ruim-d 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  which  Ireland  is  so  rich. 
The  county  contains  also  many  other  religious 
foundations,  as  well  as  numerous  feu.lal  castles, 
chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  some  of  them 
still  inhabited. 

KING'S  EVIDENCE  (or  Queen's),  the  name 
given  to  a  person,  who,  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  offered  to  give 
evidence,  and  make  full  confession.  The  usiJal 
practice  of  the  crown,  in  such  cases,  is  to  pard-m 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutory 
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entitled  to  a  pardon  ;  and  an  application  is  gene- 
rally made  to  the  judge,  to  admit  the  party  aa  a 
witness,  on  the  trial  of  the  fellow-criminals.  A 
similar  practice  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public  pro- 
secutor having  the  power  and  discretion  to  admit 
the  confessing  party. 

KING'S  EVIL.   See  Scrofota. 

KING'S  LYNN.   See  Lynx. 

KING'S  SILVER,  nn  ancient  fine  paid  to  the 
king,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Eugland,  on 
alienation  of  certain  lands. 

KING'S  YELLOW  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
pigment  which  is  a  mixture  of  orpimcut  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arsenious  acid. 

KINGSLEY,  Rev.  Charles,  was  born  at  Holne 
Vicarage,  Devonshire  12th  June  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1840,  where  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1844,  he  liecarae  curate,  and  shortly 
after,  rector  of  Evereley,  in  Hampshire.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  Village  Sermons,  charac- 
terised as  honest,  downright  wisdom,  conveyed  in 
a  plain  and  simple  style.  In  1848,  appeared  The 
Saints  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story  of  FlizabeUi  of 
Hungary,  an  admirable  and  truly  catholic  repre- 
sentation of  medieval  piety.  The  next  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  were  devoted — in  company 
with  his  friend  Mr  Maurice  and  others— to  a  series 
of  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  christiauisation 
of  the  working-classes.  To  these  efforts  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  those  co-o|ierative  associations 
in  which  the  workmen  are  also  the  masters,  the 
results  of  which  have  proved  in  every  way  bene- 
ficial.  His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of 
modern  times  are  to  be  found  in  his  Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  and  Port  (1849),  a  novel  of  extraordinary 
power  and  fascination,  the  hero  of  which  is  sought 
for  in  a  London  workshop.  This  was  followed,  in 
1851,  by  Yeast,  a  Problem,  in  which  K.  handles, 
among  other  questions,  the  condition  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer;  and  in  1853,  by  Hyj*itia, 
or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face,  a  most  vigorous 
and  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in  coufiict 
with  rude  Gothic  paganism  and  the  expiring 
philosophy  of  Greece,  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century.  Both  of  these  works  appeared  in  Prater** 
Magazine.  Two  years  after,  he  published  West- 
ward Hoi  or  the  Voyage*  and  Adventure*  of  Sir 
Amyns  Leigh,  Knt.,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
probably  the  greatest  of  his  works.  Its  glowing 
picttires  of  South  American  forests  are  said  to 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Humboldt,  who  had 
himself  really  teen  what  K.  only  iviagineiL  His 
other  works  are—  Afe**age  of  the  Church  to  Labouring 
Men  ;  Sermon*  on  National  Subject*,  preached  in  a 
Village  Church;  Phaethon,  or  Loose  Thought*  for 
L<»>*'  Thinker*;  Alacamlria  and  her  School*;  Ser- 
mon* for  the  Time*;  GUtucus,  or  Out  Wonder*  of  the 
SJtore;  T/ie  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tale* ;  Two  Year* 
Ago;  Good  Neio*  of  Go>l;  besides  a  large  number 
of  articles  for  the  magaziues.  Recently,  he  was 
api»ointed  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge. 

KI'NGSTON,  chief  town  of  the  united  counties 
of  Frontenac,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  Canada  West, 
lies  in  lat  44*  8*  30",  long.  76°  30"  1",  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cataraqni  and  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  is  distant  from  Montreal  198  miles ; 
from  Toronto,  165 ;  and  from  New  York,  274.  A 
gathering-place  of  old  to  the  neighbouring  Indian 
tribes,  occupied  by  a  French  fort  from  1673  till  I 


1758,  it  began  to  be  settled  by  the  British  about 
1783,  was  laid  out  in  1793,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1838,  and  as  a  city  in  1846.  On  the  union 
of  the  two  Canadas,  the  seat  of  government  was 
entablished  at  K.  in  1840,  but  was  removed  again  in 
1845.  The  city  has,  in  consequence,  grown  more 
slowly  than  many  others  in  the  New  World,  but  it 
numbers  already  among  its  buildings  some  of  the 
finest  in  Canada.  Its  harbour,  sheltered  by  Wolfe 
and  Garden  Islands,  which  lie  two  or  three  miles 
off,  lined  with  a  row  of  about  twenty  wharfs,  fur- 
nished with  a  grain-elevator  capable  of  unloading 
3000  bushels  |>er  hour,  is  always  busy,  while  navi- 
gation is  open,  especially  with  the  transhipment  of 
cargoes  between  the  vessels  which  ply  on  the  lakes 
and  those  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ridcau 
Canal.  The  ship-building  of  K.  is  second  in  Canada 
only  to  that  of  Quebec.  There  are  five  foundries  in 
the  city,  besides  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
engines,  locomotive  and  stationary,  of  agricultural 
implements,  edge-tools,  axles,  nails,  kc. ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  these  altogether  turn  out  about 
9900  tons  of  finished  iron  a  year.  Besides  its 
outlets  by  water,  K.  communicates  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  Grand  Trunk  KaUway,  which 
|  passes  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  and  is  now 
(1803)  oonuected  with  it  by  a  branch-line.  Next  to 
Quebec  and  Halifax,  K.  is  the  most  important  mili- 
tary position  in  British  America.  Queen  s  University 
and  College  at  K.,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1841,  for  the  education  of  a  Presbyterian  ministry, 
has  since  instituted  the  additional  faculties  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  is  now  equipped  with  17  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  and  attended  by  an  average 
of  150  students.  There  are  also  a  Roman  Cathoho 
institution,  called  Regiopolis  College,  the  county 
grammar-school,  and  the  common  schools,  besides 
several  private  academics.  In  1862,  K.  became  the 
seat  of  the  new  English  bishopric  of  Outario.  Its 
population  in  1861  was  13,743,  who  return  one 
member  to  the  provincial  parliament.  The  average 
value  of  the  yearly  exports  and  inqtorts  from 
1855  to  1862  has  been  the  following:  exports, 
£82.704;  imports,  £464,604 ;  duties  collected,  £19,210 
sterling. 

KINGSTON,  a  township  and  village  of  New 
York,U.S.,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  57  miles  below  Albany.  The  township 
contains  3  villages,  18  churches,  3  banks,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  has  a  large  commerce  in  coal, 
stone,  ice,  lime,  and  cement  The  village  was 
burned  in  1777  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Pop.  (1860) 
16,64a 

KINGSTON,  the  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica 
(q.  v.),  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  landlocked 
harbour,  the  best  in  the  island,  and,  for  its  size,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1693, 
after  the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  From  this  place,  after- 
wards rcbudt,  it  is  separated  by  its  noble  haven ; 
while  with  Spanish  Town,  towards  the  interior,  it 
has,  since  1846,  been  connected  by  a  railway  of 
about  10  miles  in  length.  K.  contains  about  32,000 
inhabitants.  Though  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  like 
the  generality  of  mere  seaports,  filthy  and  dis- 
orderly, it  yet  presents  several  handsome  features. 
A  large  square,  called  the  Parade,  contains  spacious 
barracks,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  theatre,  and  some 
tolerable  dwelling-houses.  The  negro  market  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  described  as  a  lively  and 
interesting  scene,  The  temperature,  which  is  gene- 
rally oppressive  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the 
I  bay,  becomes  gradually  mitigated  towards  the 
j  head  of  the  sloping  streets,  which  rise  into  the 
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region  of  the  sea-breezes.  Most  of  the  trade  of 
Jamaica  passes  through  K.,  the  harbour  of  which, 
in  1859,  received  4012  vessels,  of  which  253  were 
British. 

KINGSTON,  or  KINGSTOWN,  capital  of  the 
British  island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies, 
stands  on  the  south-west  coast,  with  a  population  of 
about  5000. 

KINGSTON  ON-HULL.   See  Hcll. 

KINGSTON  •  UPON  -  THAMES,  a  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  is  situated  13  miles  south-west  of 
London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here 
crossed  by  two  handsome  bridges,  one  of  stone,  and 
the  other  an  iron  viaduct  of  the  Kingstonupon- 
Thamea  Extension  Branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Kailway.  The  county  spring  assizes  are 
held  in  Kingston-upon-Thaniea.  Educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  numerous;  there  are 
flour,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  oil  mills,  and  brick  and 
tile  works.  Pop.  (1861)  16.123.  Around  the  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  Station,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  distant  about 
a  mile,  has  grown  up,  since  1838,  the  elegant 
suburb  of  New  Kingston  or  Surhiton,  now  almost 
joined  to  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  Bushy  and  Richmond 
Parks. 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  K.  and  during  the  Saxon  period 
it  had  already  risen  into  importance.  Here,  in  838, 
a  great  council  was  held  under  Egbert  of  Wessex 
and  Ethelwolf  of  Kent,  and  a  treaty  agreed  to; 
and  here  also  seven  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
were  crowned.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  stone  on  which  the  ceremony  was  in- 
formed, which  BUnds  in  one  of  the  streets,  enclosed 
by  a  railing. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  thriving  and  important  seaport 
of  Ireland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  six 
miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Previous 
to  1817,  when  the  new  and  splendid  harbour- works 
were  commenced,  it  was  merely  a  fishing-village. 
On  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  this  town 
in  September  1821,  its  former  name,  Dunleary,  was 
changed  to  Kingstown.  The  harbour  embraces  an 
area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  13  to  2"  feet  The  pleasing  situation  of  the 
town,  and  the  invigorating  air,  have  made  K  an 
important  watering-place,  The  Dublin  Royal  Mail 
steam-|»ackets  sail  from  K.  to  Holyhead  twice  a 
day,  ami  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer 
between  it  and  the  principal  Irish  and  British  sea- 
ports. Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  imported,  and 
cattle,  com,  lead  ore,  and  granite,  are  exported.  In 
1861,  1442  vessels  of  216,274  tons  anchored  in  the 
harbour.    Pop.  11,584. 

KI'NIC  or  QUINIC  ACID  (2H0,C„Ht,0t?) 
is  an  acid  existing  in  combination  with  quinia  in 
the  l«rk  of  the  cinchonas. 

KINK,  a  twist  in  a  rope  or  cord,  caused  by  the 
tightness  of  the  coil,  and  a  relaxation  of  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  best  rope, 
however,  rarely  kinks. 

KTNKAJOU  (Cereoleptet  candivolvuluii),  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  family  Ur$ida,  and  allied  to  the 
racoons  and  coat  is.  By  some  naturalists  it  is  referred 
to  Viverrvlce.  It  has  six  incisors,  one  canine  tooth, 
and  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  three  binder  molars 
tuberculous.  The  K.  is  larger  than  a  pole-cat,  has 
a  yellowish  woolly  fur,  climbs  trees,  feeds  on  fruits, 
honey,  &c,  as  well  as  on  small  animals,  and  from 
its  ravages  among  the  nests  of  wild-bees,  is  in 
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some  countries  called  Hon*/  Bear.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America.     The  negroes  bava 


transferred  to  it  the  name  Potto,  from  a  lemurins 
animal  of  Africa.    It  is  easily  tamed. 

KIN  K  II.  Joha>t<  Gottfried,  a  German  author, 
born  at  Oherkasacl,  11th  August  1815.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  distin- 
guished Protestant  preacher ;  hut  becoming  involved 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  he  was 
j  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  esca|>ed  K.  then  went  to  America,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided 
as  a  public  teacher.  Both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer 
on  art,  K.  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  nrinciital 
works  are — PreditjUn  id*rr  atuijeuxUdte  GlriehntAM 
urul  Bildreden  Chrirti  (Cologne,  1842) ;  (InVchte 
(Stutt  1843)  ;  Otto  drr  ScJiittz,  erne  Rhrin.  Gevkicktt 
in  zw6lf  Altenteuern  (Stutt.  1843,  9th  edit.  1852),  a 
very  beautiful  narrative  j>ocin  ;  Die  Altchrirtlkkt 
Kutut  (Bonn,  1845),  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
a  still  unfinished  Oyrhichte  d^r  bddatden  Kun*U 
be*  den  Chrisdic/ten  Vdlkrrn  ;  Die  Ahr,  ErtPtcUduA 
Gwhichte  und  Volkeiehen  (Bonn,  1846)  ;  Ximrvd, 
fin  Trauerapiel  (Hamb  1857). — K's  wife,  JoilANXA 
K.,  a  distinguished  musician,  has  written  Add 
Brief e  Ober  dm  ClavierunterridU  (Stutt.  1849) ;  and 
together  with  her  husband,  ErzaKlungen  (Stutt 
1849).  After  her  death  (in  1859)  appeared  her 
novel,  Hant  Ilttlet  in  London  (Stutt  1860). 

KINNAI'RD'S  HEAD,  a  promontory  with  a 
light-house,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  near  Fraserburgh,  in  lat  57*  42/  N.,  long. 
2°  W. 

KI'NO,  an  astringent  substance,  resembling 
Catechu  (q.  v.)  and  Uambir  (q.  v.),  the  concrete 
exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees,  especially  of 
Ptcrocarpui  maraupium,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Coromandel.  which  yields  East  Indiav  K,  and 
of  P.  trinaceua,  a  native  of  Gambia,  which  yields 
African  Kino.  The  genus  Pterocarpu*  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  LerfuminoMt,  sub-order  Papilion* 
aceir,  and  has  a  5-toothed  calyx,  and  an  irregular, 
nearly  orbicular  one-seeded  pod,  surrounded  with 
a  wing. 

East  Indian  K.  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly 
occurs  in  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  K.  or 
gum  kino  of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular 
glistening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  the  larger 
almost  black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby  red.  It  w 
brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  no  smell,  but  has 
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a  very  astringent  taste.  Bexoal  K.  is  a  similar 
astringent  substance,  pro<1  tired  by  /in ten  frondosa. 
See  Butea.  It  has  been  found  capable  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  true  kino.  Botany  Bay  K.  is  the 
produce  of  Eucalyptus  rcxinifrra.    8ee  Ectalyptcs. 

The  astringency  of  kino  is  mainly  duo  to  its 
containing  tannic  and  catechttic  acid,  and  in  con  se- 
quence of  this  property,  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  certain  forms  of  diarrhcea  (especially  when  a  dux 
seems  to  be  kept  up  by  want  of  tone  in  the  intes- 
tinal capillaries),  the  best  mode  of  prescribing  it 
being  as  compound  kino  powder,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  and  the  dose  for  an 
adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  There 
is  also  a  tincture  of  kino,  which,  when  properly  diluted 
with  water,  forms  an  excellent  gargle  for  relaxation 
of  the  uvula.  , 

Kino  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
East  Indies  as  a  cotton  dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  colour  known  as  nankeen. 

KINRO*SS-SHIRE,  after  Clackmannanshire,  the 
smallest  county  of  Scotland,  lies  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth  and  Fife.  Area,  49,812  acres ;  pop. 
(1861)  7077.  It  is  12  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  Of  itB  entire 
area,  30,000  acres  are  arable,  3000  in  wood,  and 
4500  under  water.  See  I/jch  Lbvex.  Its  surface 
is  elevated  and  gently  undulating ;  its  boundaries 
are  hilly,  with  occasional  level  openings.  On  the 
north  and  north-west  are  the  Oehil  Hills ;  on  the 
north-east,  the  Lomonds;  and  on  the  south-east 
and  south,  Benarty  and  the  Cleish  Hills.  The 
streams  flow  into  Loch  Leven  (q.  v.),  and  issue  by 
the  river  Leven.  The  soil  inclines  to  gravel,  but  is 
clayey  in  the  districts  north  and  west  of  the  loch. 
Excellent  pasture  occurs  on  the  moorlands.  For  the 
year  1857,  the  average  produce  jier  imperial  acre 
was — wheat,  26  bushels ;  barley,  31  bushels ;  oats, 
36  bushels  3 J  pecks ;  here,  31  bushels  1  peck ; 
beans  and  pease,  9  bushels  1  peck  ;  turnips,  15  tuns 
4  cwts. ;  potatoes,  1  ton  10  cwta.  This  county  unites 
with  that  of  Clackmannan,  and  with  portions  of 
Perthshire,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament 
The  capital  of  the  county  is  the  town  of  Kinross, 
with  a  population  (1861)  of  2083,  who  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  weaving  of  tartan  shawls,  and  in 
spinning,  scouring,  and  dyeing. 

KINSA  LE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  at  the  head  of  Kinsalc  harl>nur,  which  is 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Baudon,  four- 
teen miles  south-south-west  of  Cork.  A  railway  to 
Cork  was  opened  here  on  the  16th  May  1863,  and 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  large  marine  hotel,  with 
floating  baths  attached,  was  laid  on  the  same  day. 
The  harlxiur,  which  is  landlocked,  is  about  two  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  in  average  breadth,  and  is  caj>able 
of  containing  300  ships.  K.  exports  agricultural 
produce,  and  imports  coal,  iron,  and  timber;  its 
trade,  however,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cork,  is  small.  Valuable  fisheries,  estimated  at  £500 
per  week  in  value,  are  carried  on  in  the  district. 
On  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  promontory  stretch- 
ing southward  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  light-house, 
seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty-three  nautical  miles. 
Pop.  (1862)  4580. 

KINTY'RE.    See  Canttrk. 

KIO'LEN,  or  KJOLEN,  an  extensive  plateau  in 
Scandinavia  (q.  v.). 

KIO'SK,  a  small  ornamental  pavilion,  much  used 
in  India  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs,  ghftts, 
Jams,  and  other  works.  It  consists  of  a  dome,  sup- 
ported on  four  or  more  detached  columns,  the  space 
under  the  dome  being  left  open,  like  the  open  niches 
finder  canopies  in  Gothic  architecture. 
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KIPTCHA'K,  or  KEPTOHAK,  a  term  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  designated  that  vast  territory 
stretching,  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  Don 
to  Turkestan,  and  occupied  by  the  Kumans  and 
Polovises.  This  tract  formed  oue  of  the  four 
empires  into  which  the  huge  dominion  of  Genghis 
Khan  was  divided,  and  was  the  portion  of  his 
eldest  son  Jftjy,  under  whose  son  and  successor, 
Bat  ft  Khan,  it  became  the  terror  of  Western 
Europe,  and  held  Russia  in  iron  subjection  from 
1236  till  1362.  Batfi  also  conquered  Bulgaria,  and 
invaded  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Eastern  Germany, 
but  made  no  permanent  conquests  in  this  direction. 
This  extensivo  empire  was  dismembered  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  and  gave  rise  to  the  khauata 
of  Kazan,  Astraktian,  ana  Krim-Tartary.  The 
Mongols  of  K.  were  also  known  as  the  4  Golden 
Horde.'  Kuins  of  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places,  ea|iecially  near  the  Volga,  and  have  been 
visited  and  described  by  Pallas,  K la j .roth,  GrtibeL 
4c.  They  no  doubt  partly  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
K.  empire,  but  many  are  of  more  ancient  date, 

XIRATARJUNIYA,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
celebrated  poems  of  Sanscrit  literature,  ItB  author 
is  Bh&ravi,  and  its  principal  subject  is  the  conflict 
of  Arjuna  with  the  god  Siva  in  his  disguise  of  a 
Kir&ta,  or  mountaineer. 

KIRBY,  Rev.  William,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Witneshara  Hall,  Suffolk, 
19th  September  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Barham,  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  hapi>ened  on  the  4th  of  July  1850,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  great  age  of  91.  His 
principal  works  are  Monographia  Apum  Anglioj 
(Ipswich,  1802),  and  Introduction  to  Entomology 
(4  vols.  1817—1826),  published  conjointly  with  Mr 
Spcnco.  The  first  was  very  favourably  received 
lnjth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  once  secured  for 
K.  a  distinguished  place  among  European  savants. 
The  second  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  was  and  still  is  remarkably  popular.  K.  also 
contributed  a  variety  of  very  important  entomo- 
logical papers  to  the  Linn.-ean  Transactions.  His 
greatest  discovery  in  this  department  of  science  is 
that  of  the  genus  Stylops—ihe  type  of  a  new  order 
of  insects,  liviug  for  a  time  parasitieally  in  the  bodies 
of  bees.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  entitled  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
K.  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linna\-vn 
Society  (founded  in  1788),  honorary  president  of  the 
Entomological  Society  (founded  in  1833),  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies. 

KI'RCHENTAG,  an  association  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  United 
Evangelical,  and  Moraviau  Churches  in  Germany, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  with- 
out reference  to  their  denominational  differences. 
It  holds  an  annual  meeting ;  the  place  of  which  is 
changw I  from  year  to  year.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  church  to 
which  Luther  affixed  his  theses.  Its  discussions  and 
resolutions  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  Germany. 

KIRGHI'S.orKIRGHIS-KAISAKI,orCo88ACK8 
of  the  Steppes,  a  people  spread  over  the  immense 
territory  lnmnded  by  the  Volga,  desert  of  Olwh* 
tchei  (in  55"  N.  lat),  the  Irtish,  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, Ala-Tau  Mountains,  the  Sir- Dana,  and  Aral, 
and  Caspian  Seas.  A  few  tribes  of  Kalmucks  also 
live  within  these  boundaries.  Over  this  vast  tract 
reigns  a  dismal  monotony ;  the  country  has  scarcely 
any  important  elevation  or  depression,  no  river  of 
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consequence  rana  through  it,  no  great  forest  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  scene  ;  it  is  a  vast  stepjie, 
containing  850,000  English  square  miles,  sterile, 
stony,  and  streamless,  and  covered  with  rank 
herbage  of  five  feet  high.  It  abounds  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  the  water  of  which  is  generally  brackish 
and  unserviceable,  and  ia  the  southern  portion  lies 
the  Kara-Rum,  an  extensive  salt  desert. — The  K. 
are  a  Turkish  race,  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the 
Uzbeks,  from  whom  they  profess  to  be  descended. 
Thevhave,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into 
the' Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes.  The  first 
of  these  wanders  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
Russian  steppe,  partly  in  the  Russian  provinces 
north  of  the  Ala-Tau,  and  partly  in  the  territories 
of  China  and  Khokan.  They  are  subject  to  the 
rulers  within  whose  bounds  they  dwell.  The  Middle 
Horde  |>osaesscs  the  territory  (called  the  country  of 
the.  Si'ierian  Ktrghiae*)  between  the  I  shim,  Irtish, 
Lake  Balkhash,  Khokan,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Little  Horde;  and  also  a  great  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Scmipolatinak.  They  are  quite 
independent  (though  Russia  arrogates  sovereignty 
over  their  territory),  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  in  Semipolatinsk.  The  Little  Horde  (now 
more  numerous  than  the  other  two  together)  ranges 
over  the  country  bounded  by  the  Ural,  ToViol  Sibe- 
rian K.,  and  Turkestan.  Like  the  Middle  Horde, 
they  are  claimed  as  subjects  of  the  czar,  though 
completely  independent.  This  horde  ia  partly 
agricultural,  partly  nomad.  A  small  offshoot  of  the 
Little  Horde  has,  since  1801,  wandered  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural  river,  and  is  under  rule  of 
the  governor  of  Astrakhan.  South  of  Lake  Issikul, 
is  a  wild  mountain  tril»e  called  the  Dlko-  Kamentiaja, 
the  only  tribe  which  calls  itself  Kirghis.  Tbey  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Kara-K.  or  Black  K., 
and  are  of  Mandshur  stock.  A  portion  of  them  are 
subject  to  Russia.  Their  collective  numbers  are 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1 J  million  of  souls,  more 
than  half  of  whom  l)elong  to  the  Little  Horde. 

The  K.  are,  with  the  exception  al*>vo  mentioned, 
nomadic,  and  are  ruled  by  their  own  sultans  or 
khans.  They  are  restless  and  predatory,  and  have 
well  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  4  Slave- 
hnnters  of  the  Steppes,'  by  seizing  ujxni  caravans, 
appropriating  the  goods,  and  selling  their  captives 
at  the  great  slave-markets  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  &c 
Their  wealth  consists  of  cattle,  sheen,  horses,  and 
camels.  Their  religion  is  a  corrupt  Ialamism.  Not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  efforts  of  Russia  to 
educate  the  K.  within  its  territory,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  only  twelve  schools,  attended  by  about 
370  children. 

KIRKCAXDY,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  stretches  along  the  shore  for  about  two 
miles — on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the 
Lang  Toun—  and  is  about  six  miles  north-east  of 
Burntisland.  Its  harbour,  which  is  dry  at  ebb-tide, 
is  commodious,  and  admits  ships  of  considerable 
burden.  Linen  manufactures,  coal,  agricultural 
produce,  sheep,  and  pigs,  are  the  chief  exports.  The 
principal  manufactures  arc  sheetings,  dowlas,  tick, 
sail-cloth,  and  cottons.  The  town  comprises  several 
flax-mills,  bleach-fields,  cotton-factories,  tanneries, 
iron-foundries,  and  breweries.  In  1861, 2479  vessels, 
of  178,320  tuna,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
10,851. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  more  properly  the 
8tewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  county  in  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  eastern  district  of  Galloway, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  on  the  E  and  S.  by  the  Solway 
Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 


county  of  Wigton.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  a 
from  45  to  AO  miles,  and  its  breadth  ia  about  40 
miles.  Its  area  is  054  square  miles,  or  610,734  ami, 
of  which  there  are  184,761  acres  under  rotation  of 
crops  and  grass.  The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and 
mossy  ground,  and  lakes,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
almost  every  parish.  Some  of  the  hills,  one-fourth 
of  which  are  of  granite,  are  of  considerable  altitude; 
among  which  are  Cairnsmore,  2597  feet ;  OrifM, 
1831  feet;  and  Cairnharrow.  1110  feet  There  are 
several  considerable  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Cree  and  the  Dee  ;  the  latter  of  which  a 
navigable  for  two  miles  above  Kirkcudbright 

There  are  upwards  of  400  landowner*  many  of 
whom  possess  small  bounds,  and  farm  their  own 
land.  One-half  of  the  land  is  under  entail.  The 
occupants  number  1377.  The  old  valued  rent  wa» 
£9549,  and  the  new,  last  year,  was  £266,<>%  In 
1857,  the  last  year  in  which  the  statistic*  wrre 
taken,  there  were  2178  acres  of  wheat,  averajin^25 
bushels  1 3(  pecks  jier  acre ;  1590  of  barley.  29 
bushels  24  pecks  ;  .14.891  of  oats,  32  bushels  I  peck; 
15,414  acres  of  turnips,  14  tons  1$  cwt  per  a^re; 
and  2921  acres  of  potatoes,  3  tons  7i  cwt.  \<er  aav. 
Of  live-stock  there  were  6019  hor*ca,  39.090  eattk, 
284,520  sheep,  and  7203  swine ;  total  stock,  XfiMl 
The  coudition  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  and  the  state 
of  agriculture  of  this  county,  up  to  almost  the  end 
of  last  century,  was  very  primitive  ;  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
was  kail,  and  oats  ground  in  querns  turned  by  the 
hand,  and  dried  in  a  jwt.  The  princi|Ml  tows* 
are  Kirkcudbright,  the  county-town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2638 ;  New  Galloway,  Creetown,  Gatehon*, 
Castle-Douglas,  &c  Before  the  Refor  mati'm,  to? 
stewartry  possessed  more  monasteries  than  any 
other  county  of  Scotland.  There  have  been  a  few 
eminent  men  of  letters  connected  with  this  county, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Dr  AlexamVr 
Murray,  the  linfruist,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  The 
•illation  in  1861  was  42,495.  Inhabited  boose*. 
The  constituency  number  1344,  who  return 
one  member  to  parliament. 

KI'RKDALE  CAYE,  near  Kirkdale  Church,  is 
the  vale  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  is  famous  for  the 
numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mammals  which  hare 
been  found  in  it.  It  was  discovered  iu  1821,  in  the 
cutting  back  of  an  oolitic  limestone  rock  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  was  examined  by  Bucklaod,  and 
fully  described  by  him  in  his  Refiquia  Wirr-M* 
Its  greatest  length  is  stated  at  245  feet.  an<l  its 
height  general!)'  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  th^rt 
are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  man  can  Maud 
erect.  The  fossil  bones  are  coutained  in  a  deposit 
of  mud  that  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  cave :  this  u 
covered  by  stalagmite  formed  by  the  water,  highly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  dropping  from  tb* 
roof.  The  remains  of  the  following  annuals  tare 
been  discovered  :  hy«na,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  mud, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo|K>tamus,  horse,  ox.  deer, 
hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  and  duA 

Kl'RKHAM,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  tlx 
county  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  8i  miles  west  north- 
west of  Preston.  Sail-cloth,  sacking,  cordis,  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured.    Pop.  (1861 1  S3S0. 

KIRKINTI'LLOCH.  a  burgh  of  barony  and 
market- town  in  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  is  situated 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  about  six  miles  wrtb- 
north-east  of  Glasgow.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  fort 
on  Antoninus'  Wall,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
at  first  Caerpcntulach  {the  fort  at  the  end  of  th« 
ridge),  of  which  its  present  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption.  It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Lion.   Hats  and  cotton  cUbs 
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arc  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  bleaching 
and  printing  works,  collieries,  iron-stone  mines,  and 
quarries.    Pop.  (1861)  6006. 

KIRK-ROAD,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  means  a 
road  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  (geuerally 
a  short  cut)  for  the  purjiose  of  going  to  church. 
Such  a  right  to  a  road,  if  ancieut  is  recognised 
as  valid  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

KIRK-SESSION,  in  Scotland,  ftc,  the  lowest 
court  in  Presbyterian  churches ;  being  the  governing 
body  of  a  particular  congregation,  anil  composed  of 
the  '  minister'  and  '  elders'  of  the  congregation.  An 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  kirk-session  to  the 
presbytery,  and  thence  to  the  higher  courts  of  the 
church.  Subject  to  this  apjieal,  the  kirk-session 
ipline  in  regard  to  all  memlwrs  of  thi 


exercises  oiscipune  in  regard  to  au  m 
congregation,  suspending  from  or  restoring  to  the 

primUije«  of  the  church  ;  and  questions  of  this  kind  1  worthy  of  mention,  for  example,  his  Jdnm  i 
must  originate  in  the  kirk-session,  and  be  primarily  ]  and  Latiitlau*  Uie  Cumanian.    Some  of  h 


KISFALUDY,  Saxdor  (Alkxaitpkr),  a  Hun 

Sarian  |«oet,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  th« 
evelopment  of  the  language  and  literature  of  hi* 
native  country,  was  born  at  Stlmegh  (county  of 
Szalad),  22d  September  1772.  He  studied  at  Kaab 
and  Presburg,  and  after  serving  for  several  years  in 
the  Austrian  army,  retired  to  his  paternal  estate, 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  master- piece,  Himfif  Szerdme* 
(Himfy's  Love),  which  apjveared  anonymously  in 
1800,  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  K. 
was  s]x>ken  of  as  the  'Great  Unknown.'  On  the 
publication  of  the  second  part  in  1807,  the  author 
threw  aside  his  mask.  In  the  same  vear,  he  pub- 
lished his  Rrrfk  d  Mwjyar  Eldidldbol  (Legends  of 
the  Olden  Time  in  Hungary),  which  arc  marked  by 
depth  of  feeling,  and  by  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
style,  K.  now  attempted  tragedy,  and  took  Schiller 
as  his  model.    Some  of  his  historical  dramas  are 

*  // unyadit 
is  pieces. 


determined  there.  The  functions  of  the  kirk-session  illustrating  the  family  life  of  his  countrymen,  are 
were,  in  former  times,  too  often  inquisitorially  exer-  among  the  best  on  the  Hungarian  stage.  A  com- 
cised ;  but  this  is  now  less  frequently  attempted,  )  plete  edition  of  his  writing's  appeared  at  Pesth,  in 

8  vols.,  18a'i-1838.  He  died  at  Sumegh,  30th 
October  1844. 

KISFALUDY,   Karoly  (Charles),  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  19th  March 


and  the  danger  of  it  is  continually  diminishing 
through  the  growth  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk-session  in  Scotland 
often  imposed  tines,  chiefly  for  offences  against  the 
seventh  commandment ;  but  this  practice  had  no 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  The  kirk-session 
of  the  Established  Church  in  each  jwtrish  is  fully 
recognised  in  Scottish  law  as  having  certain  righto 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  poor,  but  recent  legis- 
lation has  very  much  deprived  it  of  its  former 
importance  in  this  relation. 

KI'RKWALL,  a  royal  and  municipal  burgh,  sea- 
port, and  market-town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Orkney,  is  situated  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Mainland,  altout  26  miles  north-north-east 
of  John  O'Groat's  House.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  fine  cruciform  structure, 
in  mixed  Norman  aiid  Gothic,  dating  from  about  the 
year  1I3S.  In  the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  service 
is  still  held.  Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's 
Castle,  the  Earl's  Palace,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace. 


1700.  He  is  of  greater  im|K>rtauce  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Hungarian  theatre 
than  his  brother,  being  regarded  as  the  fouuder  of 
the  national  drama  In  1817,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Pesth,  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  ]  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies,  which 
scoured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as  an  author. 
Of  these,  his  comedies  are  by  far  the  most  valuable. 
The  best  of  them  were  translated  into  German  by 
Goal  ( ThmUr  der  Mwjyaren,  Bonn,  1820).  K.  died 
at  Pesth,  21st  November  1830.— The  Kitfaludy 
Society,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  brothers, 
established  in  1817,  and  has  rendered 
services  to  Huugarian  literature. 

KISHM  (the  ancieut  Oaracta),  an  island  of 
Persia,  belonging  to  the  Imaura  of  Muscat,  ia 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ia 
about  70  miles  in  length  by  12  in  average  breadth. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  within  recent  j  It  U  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  and 
years.  Numerous  shops  have  been  established,  so  dangerous  strait,  in  which  are  several  small  wooded 
that  the  commercial  transactions  are  now  not  con-  islets.  K.  yiel<ls  in  abundance  grain,  timber,  dates, 
fined  to  the  annual  fair  in  Augiist,  as  they ^ were  and  vegetables,  and  supports  numerous  cattle.  At 
fonnei 

produce,  is  increasing  ranimy.    in  iooi,  me  ex  pons   the  capi 
of  Orkney,  sent  chiefly  through  Kirkwall,  amounted  5000. 
in  value  to  £181,483.    In  1861, 862  vessels,  of  72,120  |     kjs^  ArorsT,  a  distinguished  German  sculptor, 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port     K.  unites  with  !  WM  ^j,,  at  m  Upper  Silesia,  11th  October 


erly.    The  export-trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural   jta  eastern  extremity  is  a  town  of  the 
ice,  is  increasing  rapidly.    In  1861,  the  exports   the  capital  of  the  island.    Eutire  i>op.  estimated  at 


the  Wick  burghs  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parUamentary  burgh,  3519. 

KIRSANOTF,  a  town  of  Great  Russia,  in  the 

Svernment  of  Tambov,  in  lat.  52°  39*  N.,  long.  44° 
'  E  Horses  and  fine  fleeced  sheep  are  reared 
here,  common  cloth  is  manufactured,  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.    Pop.  5665. 

KI'RSCHWASSER  (Gor. 
liqueur  made  from  cherries,  and  highly 


cherry-water)  is  a 

esteemed  Part  of  tho  PubI,lc\ 


in*  Germany.  The  cherries,  gathered  when  quite 
ripe,  and  freed  from  their  stalks,  are  pounded  in  a 
w.xiuen  vessel,  but  so  that  the  stones  are  not  broken. 
They  are  then  left  to  ferment  and  when  fermenta- 
tion has  begun,  the  mass  is  stirred  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  stones  are  afterwards  broken, 
and  the  kernels  broken  and  thrown  in.  By  distil- 
lation, kirschwasser  is  obtained.  Kirschwasscr  ia 
sometimes  called  Cherry  Brandy,  but  the  common 
therry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  with  the 
juke  of  cherries. 


1802.     He  studied  under  Rauch  at  Berlin,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  high  reputation,  which  was 
iireatly  increased  on  the  coin  pletion,  in  1839,  of 
the  model  of  his  celebrated  colossal  group  of  the 
•  Amazon  attacked  by  a  Panther,'  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  in  bronze,  now  the  ornament  of  the 
Museum  Stairs  in  Berlin,  the  sum  of  40,»X)0  thalers 
was  subscribed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ou  the 
A  bronzed  zinc  model  of  this 
group  was  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  at 
I  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Loudon  (1851).    His  'St 
j  George  and  the  Dragon,'  which  occupied  a  prominent 
!  place  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1855),  was  much  less 
1  favourably  criticised.    Among  his  other  imjtortaut 
works  are  a  4  St  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon,' 
«A  Tiger  destroying  a  Serpent*  and  a  statue  of 
{  Frederick  the  Great 

KI'SSINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
!  Franconia,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  ia 
j  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  30^miles 
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north-north- east  of  Wurzburg.  Of  its  three  mineral 
springs,  the  Rakoczy  and  the  Pandur  furnish  saline 
and  cnalyl>eate  waters,  the  Mnxbmnnen  are  acidul- 
ous and  alkaline.  A  spring  called  the  Soolen- 
Sprudal  is  remarkable  for  the  periodical  ebb  and 
flow  of  its  waters,  caused  apparently  by  the  accu- 
mulation and  discharge  of  carlxinic  acid  gas.  The 
waters  are  both  drunk  and  used  as  baths  by  the 
patients,  and  are  considered  specially  efficacious  in 
oases  of  chronic  disease,  gout,  &c  From  4'K),000 
to  500,000  bottles  are  exported  from  K.  annually. 
Since  1848.  gaming-tables  have  been  forbidden  here 
by  the  Bavarian  government.    Pop.  19*26. 

KI  STNAH.  or  KRI  SHNA,  a  river  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindustan,  rises  within  40  miles  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  at  a  height  of  4500  feet,  in  lat  18°  1*  N., 
and  flowing  eastward,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
after  a  course  of  800  miles.  It  forms  a  considerable 
delta  at  its  mouth.  Within  the  lower  or  level 
basin  of  the  stream,  artificial  means  have  extended 
irrigation  at  an  expense  of  £150,000,  the  principal 
work  being  an  annicut  or  embankment  across  the 
stream  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Biinah,  the  Tungabhadro,  and 
the  Musi. 

KIT,  in  military  language,  the  equipment  in 
necessaries,  such  as  shirts,  l>oots,  brushes,  Ac,  of 
a  soldier,  but  not  applicable  to  his  uuiform,  arms, 
or  accoutrements.     Formerly,  a  high  bounty  was 

Sven,  and  then  severely  encroached  upon,  by  making 
ie  recruit  pay  for  his  kit.  Ab  this  system  led 
soldiers  often  to  allege  that  they  had  ben  enlisted 
on  a  false  understanding,  the  system  was  changed 
in  1855,  and  the  fairer  principle  adopted  of  issuing 
a  free  kit  to  each  recruit,  with  a  smaller  )>ouuty. 
The  soldier  has  still  to  replace  necessaries,  worn 
out  or  lost,  at  his  own  expense,  but  he  obtains  the 
articles  at  wholesale,  and  very  low,  prices.  As  these 
necessaries  are  so  cheaply  procured,  it  is  held  a  very 
heavy  military  offence  'to  make  away  with  them, 
and  ib  ordinarily  punished  with  great  severity. 

KIT,  a  small  narrow- bodied  violin,  about  16 
inches  long,  capable  of  l>cing  carried  in  the  coat- 
pocket,  and  used  chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  or  that  part  of 
a  large  garden  which  is  8]>ecially  appropriated  to 
this  use.  As  the  crops  of  the  kitchen-garden  are 
not  generally  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  care  is  taken, 
if  possible,  that  it  may  not  be  within  view  of  the 
princiiud  windows  of  a  mansion-house,  or  otherwise 
obtruded  on  notice.  But  regard  must  also  be  had, 
in  the  selection  of  a  situation  for  the  kitchen-garden, 
to  exposure,  shelter,  Ac,  in  which  it  needs  and 
deserves  even'  advantage  that  can  be  obtained.  Nor, 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  view,  ought  it  to  be  so 
surrounded  with  trees  as  to  deprive  it  either  of 
sunshine  or  of  free  access  of  air. 

The  general  remarks  made  in  the  article  Garden- 
ing as  to  soil  and  the  preparation  of  it,  manuring, 
water,  gardening  operations,  &c,  are  all  applicable 
to  the  kitchen-garden  ;  a  iiart  of  which,  or  a  place 
close  beside  it,  is  always  allotted  to  compost  heaps 
and  the  processes  connected  with  them  The  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  a  kitchen-garden  requires  con- 
stant care  and  labour.  Many  crops  require  frequent 
digging  and  hoeing  during  the  period  of  their  growth, 
ana  the  ground  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  as 
perfectly  as  in  the  flower-garden  itself.  A  rotation 
of  crops  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  as  in  the  farm  ;  cabbages  and  their  congeners, 
potatoes,  leguminous  crops,  &c,  must  not  from  year 
to  year  be  grown  on  the  same  ground.  But  there 
are  some  perennial  plants  which  occupy  the  same 
ground  for  years,  as  artichoke,  asparagus,  and 


sea-kale,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  iu  laying 
out  the  garden. 

The  crops  cultivated  depend,  of  course,  on  climate. 
It  will  lie  enough  to  enumerate  here  the  tc<«t 
important  kitchen-garden  crops  of  Britain,  refemn* 
for  further  information  to  each  as  a  separate  h«wL 
The  capitals  indicate  those  most  generally  culti- 
vated. The  varieties  of  BrasMea  (Jeraeta;  Kxix 
Cabbage,  Coleworts,  Savoys,  BMHU  Sprout*, 
Cauliplowkr,  Broccoli,  Kohl-rabi,  4c  Potato, 
Jkrusalem  Artichoke,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Pailsmp, 
Radish,  Red  Beet,  Skirret,  Salsapy,  bsmsmms* 
Bean,  Pea,  Kidney-Bean,  Scarlet- IUnner, 
Onion,  Leek,  Garlic.  Shallot,  Rocarabolr,  Welah 
Onion,  Spinach,  White  Beet,  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale.  Artichoke,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Mcstakd, 
Sorrel,  Corn-salad.  Endive,  Celery,  Parsuv, 
Horse-radish,  Rhubarb. 

Sweet  herbs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  gar- 
dens, as  Thyme,  Lavender,  Sage,  S|>earmint,  Balm, 
Marjoram,  Savory,  4c.  The  cultivation  of  the 
pumpkin,  vegetable  marrow,  and  all  kinds  of  gwinli, 
and  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  is  regarded  u 
belonging  to  the  kitchen -garden  ;  which  also  con- 
tains the  houses  or  pits  employed  for  fitntut§  l»>th 
vegetables  and  fruits.  And  the  hothouses  in  which 
fruits  are  grown  for  culinary  use,  are  very  generally 
placed  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  cultivation  of 
mushrooms,  whether  in  beds  or  otherwise,  belong* 
to  the  kitchen  -garden. 

KITE  (Milnn*),  a  genus  of  Fnlconvhz,  or  a  nib' 
family  including  Elanets,  4c.,  of  which  only  one 
species  is  a  common  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
is  amongst  its  rarest  visitants.  The  kites  haw 
much  weaker  bill  and  talons  than  the  falcons  and 


Kite  (Milviu  rulparii) 


hawks,  but  the  wings  are  much  longer,  and  the  taO 
is  rather  long  and  forked  Their  legs  are  short 
They  art  remarkable  for  their  gracefulness  of  flitfit, 
and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling  about,  or  gliding 
in  the  air.  A  Scotch  and  local  English  nam*  of 
the  Common  Kitk  (J/,  rulyaris),  Glxad  or  Gixd, 
is  bebeved  to  be  from  the  same  n«>t  with  '/-i'- 
The  common  K.  is  found  in  abnost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  north  and  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  fully  two  feet  in  length,  from  th* 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  taO,  the  plum*r» 
mostly  brown,  of  various  shades,  in  some  J*r» 
mixed  with  gray.  It  feeds  on  reptile*,  mice,  m  l  * 
and  other  small  quadru]>eds,  and  the  younc  <* 
gallinaceous  birds,  searching  fo    its  prey  on  tar 
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ground,  and  often  from  no  small  elevation  in  the 
air.  It  sometimes  catches  fish.  In  former  times, 
when  it  was  much  more  plentiful  in  Britain  than 
now,  it  was  the  scourge  of  poultry-yards,  pouncing 
on  young  chickens.  It  was  also  the  scavenger  of 
London  and  other  English  towns,  devouring  the 
offal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  performing  its  office  fearlessly  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  people.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  in  London  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
K.*s  nest  is  usually  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick 
wood.  It  is  easily  tamed. — A  very  rare  British  bird 
is  the  Swallow-tailed  K.  {Nauclerus  furmtus),  a 
smaller  bird  than  the  common  K.,  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  North  America. — The  Govixda  K. 
(M.  Ouvinda)  is  common  in  India. — Other  species 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

KITTIWAKE  (Larus  tridartylus,  or  L.  n'sm),  a 
species  of  Grix  (q.  v.),  interesting  on  account  of  its 
abundance  in  very  northern  regions,  and  its  import- 
ance to  their  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  article  Gull,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  young  of  the  K.  has  dark  marking  in  its 
which  disappear  in  the  adult,  is  " 


Kittiwake  (Larus  tridactytus). 

tome  parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  the  Tarrock, 
and  was  for  some  time  regarded  by  naturalists  as 
•  distinct  species ;  also  that  the  flesh  of  the  K.  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  most  culls,  and 
its  eggs  very  good;  that  it  lays  usually  three  eggs, 
which  are  fully  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
wherever  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  migrating 
southwards  in  winter,  and  extending  its  range  as 
far  south  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Madeira.  It 
is  found  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 

KITTO,  Dr  Jon.v,  a  most  industrious  and 
res|tectable  writer  on  biblical  subjects,  was  bom  at 
Plymouth,  Decemlwr  4.  1804.  In  his  12th  year,  he 
lost  his  |>ower  of  hearing,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  a  height  of  35  feet  His  father's  circumstances 
were  at  this  time  so  wretched,  that  young  K.  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Here  he  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemaking.  and  was  also  enabled  to 
indulge  that  taste  for  reading  which  had  marked 
him  from  his  earliest  years.  In  18*24,  he  went  to 
Exeter  to  learn  dentistry  with  a  Mr  Grove,  who 
had  known  him  in  Plymouth,  and  who  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  unfortunate  youth.  Mr 
Gmvc  encouraged  K  in  his  literary  aspirations,  and 
in  1825  he  published  Essays  and  Letters  by  John 
Kitto.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  sent,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  various  friends,  to  the  Missionary  College  at 


Islington,  to  be  trained  for  some  useful  employment 
abroad.  In  May  1829,  he  accompanied  Mr  Grov* 
and  familv  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  St  Petersburg,  Astrakhan,  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  England  in  1833. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
booksellers,  chiefly  in  that  of  Mr  Charles  Knight, 
by  whom  ho  was  liberally  treat«d.  He  died  at 
Cannstadt,  in  Wurtemlterg,  whither  he  had  gone  fof 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  November  25,  1854.  His 
principal  works  are—  Tim  Pictoritd  lit' J*  (183.8;  new 
edition  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  1855),  Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine  (1839—18401,  History  of 
Palestine  (1843|,  Thoughts  amniuf  Fbnrers  (1843), 
The  Lost  Senses — I teafness  and  Blind ne**  (1845), 
and  Jou  rnal  of  Sacred  L  it  to  ture  (1 848  —  1 853  \.  He 
also  edited  the  Cyclopmlin  of  DiHiral  Lit' ni tare 
(published  by  A.  and  C.  Black).  K.*s  biography 
has  been  written  by  Dr  J.  E.  Ryland  (1856) ;  a  later 
and  liettcr  biography  is  that  by  Professor  Kadie 
of  Glasgow.  In  1844.  the  university  of  Giessen 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  D.D. 

KTUNG  CHAU',  chief  city  of  the  island  of 
Hainan  (q.  v.). 

KI'ZIL-KUM  (Red  Sand),  a  sandy  desert  in  the 
north  of  Turkestan,  lying  lietween  the  Amu  Dana 
and  Sir-Daria,  and  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  Khokan,  in  lat  41*  — 40°  3ft  N.,  and  long.  60°— 
69  E  A  continuation  of  this  desert  northwards 
across  the  Sir-Daria  is  called  Kara-Ktm  (Black 
Sand)  and  forms  portion  of  the  Kirghis  Steppe, 

KIZLIA'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  is  situated  about  40  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terek,  in  lat.  43°  53  N., 
long.  46°  43  E  It  contains  a  fortress,  many  vine- 
yards, tanneries,  and  silk-worm  nurseries,  and  carries 
"on  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  fish.  A 
model  vineyard  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  wine- 
making  have  been  established  here.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy.    Pop.  8245. 

KLA'GENFURT,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crownland  of  Cariiithia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Glau,  two  miles  east  of  the  W'vrtltxcc,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  about  80  miles 
north-north  east  of  Trieste.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Gurk.  and  has  a  library  of  50,000 
vols.  K.  has  a  white-lead  factory— the  largest  in 
Austria — and  manufactures  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  An  active  transit  trade  is  here  carried  on. 
Pop.  15,000.  Here  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgci 
has  been  confined  since  his  surrender  to  the 
at  Vilagos  in  1849. 


KLAPKA,  Gvorgy  (George),  one  of  the 
heroic  and  skilful  generals  of  the  Hungarian  war, 
is  the  son  of  the  burgomaster  of  Temesvar,  and 
was  liorn  7th  April  1820.  In  1838,  he  entered 
the  Austrian  army,  ami  had  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
burst  out  K.  instantly  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  throughout  the  struggle.  The 
plan  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  »|»ening 
of  1849,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
success,  was  K.'s  work.  In  several  of  the  battles, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  troops 
under  his  command.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
patriotic  career  was  his  defence  of  Comoni  (q.  v.), 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  His  famous  sally  on 
the  5th  of  August  was  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
deed  of  arms  in  the  whole  war.  The  Austrian  army 
besieging  the  fortress  was  utterly  route*!,  losing  30 
I  pieces  of  artillery,  3000  muskets,  vast  quantities  of 
provisions,  and  about  2000  head  of  cattle.    K.  was 
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prepare  to  carry  thu  war  into  Austria  or  Styria, 
but  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Giirgei,  and  the 
flight  of  Kossuth,  paralysed  his  .action.  He  hold 
out,  however,  until  the  27tli  September,  when  he 
capitulated  to  General  Ha\  nau,  <>n  condition  that  | 
the  garrison  should  retain  their  lives  and  liberties. 
K.  then  proceeded  to  England,  but  afterwards  to 
Genoa.  In  1839,  he  was  requested  by  the  Sardi- 
nian government  to  form  a  Hungarian  Legion,  to  be 
used  in  the  war  against  Austria,  but  the  pence  of 
Villafranca  destroyed  his  ho|»es  of  active  service. 
K.  has  written,  among  other  works,  Tlw  National 
War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1831),  one  of  the  l>est  and  most  authentic  works 
on  the  subject ;  aud  T/te  War  in  the  East,  &c. 
(Loud.  1855). 

KLAPROTH,  Hkikkicti  Jr/Lira  vox,  one  of  the 
greatest  oriental  linguists  that  ever  lived,  was  the  son 
of  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth,  an  eminent  chemist, 
and  was  horn  at  Berlin,  October  11.  1783.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  study  (secretly)  of  the  Chinese 
language,  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  having  pre- 
viously found  out  that  there  was  a  small  collection 
of  Chinese  books  in  the  public  library  of  Berlin.  In 
1801,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years.  Here  he  published  his 
Amatitrhn-  Mayazin,  which  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Having  gone  to  Russia  in  1S05,  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Count  Potocki,  lie  was  appointed 
interpreter  to  the  Russian  embassy  to  China.  The 
embassy  proceeding  nearly  200  miles  into  Mongolia, 
was  ordered  by  the  Chinese  emperor  to  return,  as  *he 
did  not  want  to  see  them  ;'  but  K,  took  the  op|*»r- 
tnnity  of  exploring  SiU'ria.  He  was  soon  after 
despatched  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Caucasus  : 
the  results  of  his  valuable  explorations  are  con- 
tained in  his  Heist  in  den  Kaubimi*  und  Georgian 
in  dm  J.  1807  und  1808  (2  vols.  Halle,  1812—1814; 
French,  with  numerous  additions,  Paris,  1823). 
While  in  Russia,  ho  received  many  honours.  In 
1812,  he  left  the  Russian  service,  and  returned  to 
Germany ;  but  finally  settled  at  Paris  in  1815, 
where  he  died,  20th  August  1835.  K.'s  literary 
activity,  esjKscially  after  1813,  was  something  pro- 
digious ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  accom]»aiii»-d 
by  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure,  for  the  gratifica-  j 
tion  of  which  Paris  afforded  him  only  too  many 
facilities.  His  writings  relate  to  the  languages  and 
history  of  the  East,  more  particularly  of  China,  and 
to  the  geography  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  they  are 
marked  by  immense  learning  and  extraordinary 
acuteness,  but  unfortunately  they  also  contain  the 
most  viruient  attacks  on  other  scholars.  Among 
his  works,  we  may  mention  Qeoyraithi*ch-hittori*chc 
Bc*chrcibung  des  Oest  lichen  Knukaiu*  (W'eim.  1814); 
Brtehrtitmni}  der  Rum.  Pruvinzrn  tunschm  drm 
Ka*i*»r?  und  Schwann  Mrcre  (BerL  1814);  Ver- 
zeichni**  der  Chinra.  vnil  Mamlnchuisclien  Bucher  und 
Manuscript*  drr  KtinigL  Bibliothek  in  Berlin  (Paris, 
1822)  ;  A*ia  Polyglotta  (with  tables,  1823  ;  2d  edit, 
Paris,  1829,  with  a  life  of  Buddha  according  to  the 
Mongolian  legends),  a  work  in  which  the  various 
Asiatic  nations  are  classified  according  to  the 
affinities  of  their  languages,  and  the  beginning  of 
their  authentic  history  determined  ;  TaJdmux  huto- 
rit/vft  de  rA*ie  dqwi*  la  Monarchic  de  Cyrus  jumped, 
no* jours  (4  vols.  Paris,  1824—1826,  with  24  maps); 
Mtmoires  relaiifs  d  VAsie  (Paris,  1834) ;  Collection* 
d Anti/piUts  Egyjttiennc*  (Paris,  1829);  Examen 
Critique  des  Travnux  de  M.  Cham/wUion  jcunc  sur 
let  Hiiroglnphr*  (Paris,  1832)  ;  Notice  iCune  Afappe- 
monde  et  dune  Coamographie  Ch'noitn  puhliSes  en 
Chine,  Fune  en  1730,  Vttutrt  en  1793  (Paris,  1833). 

KLATTAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fertile 
district,  68  miles  south-west  of  Prague.   It  contains 


a  castle  and  gymnasium,  and  carries  on  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  aud  leather.    Pop  630a 

KLAU'SKNBURG,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crowuland  of  Transylvania,  is  situated  on  the 
Little  Szanios,  80  miles  cast  south-east  of  Gn«*- 
wardein.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  u 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town    Amonc  its 

Eublic  buildings  are  a  lycemn,  a  gymnasium,  sereral 
ospitals  aud  other  institutions,  benevolent  sad 
educational.  Woollens,  earthenware,  and  pap»-r  art 
manufactured.  The  trade  of  K.  is  not  important, 
Pop.  19.340. 

KLAU'STHAL,  a  celebrated  mining- town  of 
Hanover,  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upju-r  Han, 
25  tndes  north-east  of  Guttini;en.  Situated  17W  feet 
above  sea-level,  so  that  the  potato  is  the  chief  crop 
that  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  the  inhabit- 
ants find  their  principal  employment  in  the  minei 
and  foundries.  The  ores  raised  are  silver,  le^id.  cue, 
copper,  aud  iron.  21X10  workmen  are  employed  is 
the  mines,  and  1000  in  the  foundries.  In  tho  mmt, 
14.000  thalers  (equal  to  £2027)  are  coined  weekly. 
Although  the  arrangements  and  appointments  of 
the  mines  are  very  complete,  yet  their  jwwluce  hit 
greatly  declined,  and  scarely  repays  the  mana?»- 
ment  of  government,  into  whose  hands  they  hare 
almost  all  fallen.    Pop.  with  suburlw  14,000. 

KLEBER,  Jkan  Bapttste,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  French  Republic,  born  6th  March  1733,  at 
Strasburg,  where  his  father  was  a  ganlendaKimrer. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  but  returned  to  France,  and 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  rapidly  m»s 
to  high  military  rank.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  as  a  general  of  division,  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered 
so  as  to  take  part  in  the  ex|>editioo  to  Syria,  »nd 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt,  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  there  U 
K.,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Cotnnndore 
Sidney  Smith  for  its  evacuation  ;  but  on  Admiral 
Keith's  refusal  to  ratify  this  convention.  K.  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  reconquering  it,  and  destroyed 
the  Turkish  army  at  Holiopolia.  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  K.  wis 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  14th 
June  1800. 

KLENZK,  Leo  Chevalier  vov,  a  distinguished 
German  architect,  was  born  in  1784,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hddesheiiu,  and  having  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Berliu  and  Paris,  was  apj>ointed  architect 
to  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  in  1808;  held  s 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  from 
1815  to  1839,  aud  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  hereditary  nobility  in  that  kingdom.  Id  1834, 
ho  was  sent  to  Athens,  to  superintend  the  recon- 
struction of  that  capital,  and  in  1839  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  execute  some  works  for  the  Emj*rnr 
of  Russia.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  ra«ttljr 
erected  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  monuments 
of  K.'s  genius,  such  as  the  Glvptothek,  the  Pins- 
kothek,  the  Walhalla,  and  many  other  structures 
in  Munich,  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Petm- 
burg,  and  several  buildings  in  Athena  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
architecture, 

KLEPTOMA'NIA  (Gr.  Hept,  to  steal).  Among 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  minds  that  are  not 
regarded  as  insane  or  criminal  are  observed  inorii- 
nate  tendencies  to  acquire,  to  collect,  to  hoard.  S« 
long  as  such  an  impulse  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  property  of  others,  or  involve  s  nscraat 
breach  of  law,  it  is  readily  admitted  as  an  indicate* 
of  disease,  or  as  an  absurdity  and  eocentrkity  wh  * 
may  fairly  consign  the  individual  to  an  Asylum  *• 
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to  contempt,  but  concerns  no  one  else.  But  when-  j  already  formed  the  resolution  to  write  a  great  epio 
ever  the  amount  of  the  object  appropriated,  or  the  ■  ]>t>era,  aud  thought  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  a  good 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  purloiued,  bring  subject  for  one  ;  and  at  Jena  he  comtHWed  the 
the  matter  into  a  court  of  law,  the  act  is  treated  Hrst  cantos  of  his  Mwhth.  In  1746,  he  jiassed 
as  a  theft,  and  punished.  In  many  cases,  however,  I  to  Leipsic,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
such  conduct  is  the  obvious  result  of  disease.  The  editors  of  the  Bvminc}ie  Beitrayc,  in  which  the 
inclination  to  steal  is  a  premonitory  indication  of  first  three  cantos  of  the  Messiah  appeared  in  1748. 
many  forms  of  mental  disorder:  it  is  a  characteristic  They  attracted  great  attention:  the  author  was 
symptom  of  many  others,  where  violence,  or  delu-  pronounotrd  a  religious  poet  of  the  highest  order.  He 
sions,  or  incoherence,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  was  now  invited  to  Coj>enhagen,  upon  the  recom- 
from  which  it  springs.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  mendation  of  the  minister  Bcrnstorff,  and  introduced 
which  the  morbid  origin  cannot  be  so  clearly  demon-  to  the  king,  whom  he  acoompauied  on  his  travels, 
strated — where  the  mind  is  clear  and  cogent,  the  In  1771,  K.  settled  in  Hamburg,  with  a  sinecure 
morals  pure,  and  where  theft  is  the  only  proof  of  appointment  and  a  {tension  from  the  Danish  govern- 
in*ai>ity.  There  is  evidence,  however,  in  favour  inent,  and  subsequently  received  an  honorary  title 
of  the  opiuiou,  that  the  propensity  to  acquire  may  and  a  pension  from  the  Markgraf,  afterwards  Grand 
Income  so  irresistible,  and  the  will  so  impotent,  !  Duke,  of  Baden.  In  1773,  the  last  five  cantos  of 
that  the  appropriation  is  involuntary,  and  the  his  Mttoiah  were  published  at  Halle.  He  died  14th 
peq>etrator  irresponsible.  The  gratification  of  the  March  1803.  K.  s  name  has  (or  rather  ]>erhaps 
impulse  is  found  associated  with  physical  changes  httd)  a  very  high  place  in  German  literature.  What- 
and  conditions  which  may  be  regarded  as  incom-  \  ever  may  Iks  thought  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
patible  with  the  health}*  discharge  of  the  functions  poetry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  exercised  a  very 
of  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  connection  is  not 1  important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  national 
invariable,  and  the  best  mode  of  establishing  the  taste.  The  greatest  of  his  successors,  Goethe, 
reality  of  such  a  disease  is  to  consider  marked  cases  acknowledged  this,  though  he  also  expressed  the 
in  relation  to  the  character,  interests,  and  previous  opinion,  that  K.  had  Itecome  rather  obsolete,  or  at 
deportment  of  the  individual — to  the  nature  of  the  least  that  his  conception  of  poetry  had  become 
articles  taken— mid  to  the  motives  which  seem  to  I  so.  When  K.  first  began  to  write,  the  literature 
have  determined  the  action.  A  baronet  of  large  and  social  life  of  Germany  were  penetrated  by 
fortune  stole,  while  on  the  continent,  nieces  of  old  French  influences.  A  cold,  correct,  unimaginative 
iron  and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  quantities,  spirit  tyrannised  over  the  thought  and  habits  of 
that  tons  of  these  collections  were  presented  to  the  the  ]>eople.  K.  broke  loose  at  once  from  this 
custom  house  officers.  A  clergyman  of  respectable  shallow  des]totisin,  and  breathed  the  air  of  Freedom 
bearing  and  great  usefulness  attracted  from  book-  into  German  j»oetry.  Odes,  tragedies  in  which 
shops  and  stalls  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  he  introduces  Hermann  (q.  v.)  the  Cheruscian  as 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  distribution.  A  a  national  hero— and  biblical  dramas,  with  some 
physician  pocketed  some  small  object  whenever  he  hymns,  which  still  find  a  place  in  collections,  con- 
entered  the  apartment  of  a  patient ;  another  member  stitute  the  remainder  of  K.'s  poetry.  His  works 
of  this  profession  stole  nothing  but  table-cloths,  were  collected  and  published  in  12  vols.  (Leip. 
The  incongruities  in  such  narratives  point  to  the  1799—1817),  in  18  vols.  (1823— 1829),  in  9  vols, 
existence  of  deep-seated  unhealth.  Although  each  (1839).  The  MeMtah  has  been  translated  both  into 
case  must  W  tested  on  its  own  merits,  there  are  verse  and  prose  in  English. 

various  features,  common  to  a  number  of  even  KNAPP,  Albert,  a  German  poet,  author  of 
doubtful  cases,  which  should  lie  embraced  wherever  many  of  the  W  In(K-ern  German  hymns,  is  a  native 
a  lodgment  is  formed.  1  he  objects  are  often  of  wtlrtembcrp,  and  was  born  in  1798.  He  studied 
stolen  ostentatiously  or  without  any  adequate  for  tbe  churchf  ailli  a  now  the  principal  clergyman 
precautious  to  conceal  the  attempt ;  they  are  of  m  Stl,ttgart.  K.  has  breathed  a  new  life  into 
no  value  m  themselves,  or  useless  to  the  thief ;  the  tliat  loUtr. neglected  branch  of  poetry -tbe  religions 
act  is  solitary,  independent,  without  motive,  and  nymn  '  Many  of  ni„  effusions,  are  to  be  found  in 
promptly  and  sjwntaneously  avowed,  and,  if  over-  t^e  Chrintotrrp*,  a  periodical  edited  by  him  since 
looked,  repeated.  The  article  acquired  is  restored,  183a  Hia  c/trudlirJw  Gniicttte,  in  2  vols.  (Stuttg. 
or  altogether  disregarded;  and  although  money  is  jgoo .  3,1  e(iit,  Basil,  1843).  to  which  a  third  was 
rarely  taken,  bright  and  coloured  objects  most  mUoA  un,,er  tlie  titi0  of  ^y^^  Qedkhte  (Stuttg. 
generally  excite  cupidity.  It  is  observed  in  extreme  ]S34)f  were  published  by  his  friends.  His  lata 
youth ;  it  is  associated  with  pregnancy ;  it  is  here-  hymns  are  contained  in  his  OedkhU  (Stuttg.  1843). 
ditary ;  and  often  follows  affections  of  the  brain,  j(  „,  equally  distinguished  as  a  hymnologist  His 
and  those  critical  and  crucial  changes  in  disposition  £mn(Jm  LinUrxhofz  fnr  A'ircAs  vnd  Huu*  (2  vols, 
which  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  ytuttg.  und  Tub.  1837 ;  2d  edit  1850)  is  one  of  the 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  organisation.— .4  most  valuable  collections  of  Cliristian  hymns  of  all 
Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  by  Drs  Buck-  1  to  wl)ich  hiB  ch ri*l*nlu-d<r  (Stnttg.  1841)  forms 
nell  and  Tuke,_pp.  224  et  *q. ;  Ann.  Med,  PtycJiol.,  a  8piendid  snjmlemeut  His  HohrnMaufrn  (Stuttg. 
t.  v.  p.  660  (1853).  I  i83Q)  jg  a  cycfe  0f  religious  songs  and  poems. 

KLIA'ZMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the  |  KNA'PSACK,  a  bag  of  canvas  or  skin,  containing 
Oka,  rises  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  flows  1  a  90idiers  necessaries,  and  worn  suspended  by 
east  through  those  of  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novfforod,  gt  between  his  shoulders.  Those  used  in  the 
joining  the  main  stream  near  the  town  of  Gorbatof  Brit^h  a  m  ordinarily  nf  black  painted  canvas; 
after  a  counre  of  327  miles,  for  the  last  150  of  but  mmti  nations,  as  the  Swiss,  make  them  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  Passing  through  the  most ;  thick  goat.«kin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on.  The 
industrial  governments  of  Russia,  it  is  one  of  the  knapsack  affords  by  far  the  easiest  way  of  carrying 
principal  commercial  arteries  of  the  empire.  jjgfct  personal  luggage  during  a  march  or  walking- 

KLI'NKET,  a  term  in  Fortification,  signifying  a  tour, 
small  postern  or  gate  in  a  palisade.  KNAPWEED.   See  Ckctattrka. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Fried  rich  Gottlieb,  a  German  [  KNA'RES  BOROUGH,  a  parliamentary  borougn, 
xnxt,  was  born  2d  July  1724,  at  Quedlinburg,  and  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
went  to  Jena  in  1745,  to  study  theology.    He  had ,  Yorkshire,  on  the  left^ank  of  the  Nidd,  18  miles 
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west-north-west  of  York.  St  Robert's  Cave,  in  the 
Ticinity,  is  well  known  for  the  murder  committed 
there  by  Eugene  Aram  in  1745.  Manufactures  of 
linen  an  1  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  here  K.  has 
returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1553.    Pop.  of  i«urliamentary  borough,  5404. 

KNAVE8HIP,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  given  to  the  miller's  servant 
who  performs  the  work  of  the  mill,  Buch  mill  being 
an  ancient  mill  to  which  a  right  of  thirloge  is 
attached.   See  Thirlaoe,  Insuckxn  Multures. 

KNEE,  in  Ship-building,  an  angular  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  to  connect  the  deck -beams  with  the 
ribs  of  the  vessel's  sides.  The  knees  are  fastened  on 
both  vertically,  above  and  below,  and  horizontally, 
wbereby  great  stability  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  ship. 

KNEE-JOINT,  The,  is  the  articulation  between 
tiw  femur  or  thigh-bone,  above,  aud  the  tibia  or 
sh  n-bone,  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella,  or  knee- 
cap— one  of  the  Sesamoid  Bones  (q.  v.),  and  not  a 
trua  bone  of  the  skeleton— also  enters  into  the 
structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  these  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane  or  sac,  which  is  the 
largost  and  most  extensive  in  the  body,  and  con- 
nected together  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  lie 
external  to  the  joint,  while  others  occupy  its 
interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  or  Ligament um  Patelbr,  which  is 
in  nudity  that  portion  of  the  Quad  rice  ha  Extenaor 
Cnr*  Which  is  continued  from  the  knee-cap  to 
tlit  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (see  figure) ;  one  internal, 
and  two  external  lateral  ligaments;  a  posterior 


Internal  view  of  the  Right  Knee-joint 
(From  Gray'i  Human  Anatomy.) 

m,  the  \  itnr ;  k  and  e,  the  internal  and  the  external  condrlea; 
d  and  a  the  two  crucial  " 
intern*!  semilunar  < 

the  upper  part . 


and  c,  the  internal  and  the  external  condrlea; 
*o  crucial  ligaments  ;  /  and  g,  the  external  and 
unar  cartilages^;  *  and  i,  the  upper  part  of  the 


ligament ;  and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  surrounds 
the  joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  liga- 
ments. The  positions  of  these  ligaments  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  internal 
ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called  because  they 
cross  one  another,  arc  the  most  important  Their 
position  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  external  and 
internal  semilunar  cartilages  are  usually  placed 
amongst  the  internal  ligaments  ;  they  are  two  cres- 
oentrie  plates  of  cartilage.  The  outer  ymrt  of  each 
cartilage  is  thick ;  the  inner  free  border  thin.  Each 


cartilage  covers  nearly  the  outer  two-third*  of  toe 
corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by 
its  form  deepens  these  surfaces  for  firmer  articula- 
tion with  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those  of  a 
hinge-joint — namely,  flexion  and  extension,  but  it  u 
also  capanle  of  slight  rotatory  motion  when  the 
knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  back  wants  open  the 
condyles  of  the  femur ;  whde  in  extension,  they  slide 
forwards.  The  whole  range  of  motion  of  this  joint, 
from  extreme  flexion  to  extreme  extenaiou,  U  alwut 
150*.  Judging  from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  tuTe 
comparatively  little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated.  Its  real 
strength  de{>ends  on  the  large  size  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones,  on  the  numWr  and  strength  of 
the  ligaments,  and  on  the  powerful  muscles  and 
fascia?  by  which  it  is  invested. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  an  eminent  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Llibeck  in  1648,  and  studied 
painting  under  Rembrandt  and  Fenlinand  BoL  He 
at  first  chose  historical  subjects,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  entirely  to  portrait-painting.  In  1674.  he 
went  to  Loudon,  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely  in  1680,  was  appoint*  >i  court-painter  to  ChaHet 
II.  In  1684,  he  visited  Paris,  at  the  invitation  uf 
Louis  XIV.,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  king  and 
royal  family.  He  retained  his  office  at  the  English 
court  during  the  reign  of  James  II..  and  continued 
to  fill  it  after  the  Revolution.  In  1692,  William  IIL 
bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which 
he  afterwards  received  also  from  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I. ;  and  in  1715,  George  I.  made  hitn  a  baronet 
He  died  in  1725,  or,  acconling  to  others,  in  17-Jrj, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  by  Pbpa 
K.'s  best-known  |  ductinns  are  the  '  Beauties  of 
Hampton  Court'  (painted  by  onler  of  William  IIL. 
and  his  portraits  of  the  •  Kit-Cat  Club.'  He  painted 
avowedly  for  the  love  of  money,  and  hence  never 
did  justice  to  the  talent  he  possessed,  so  that  it  u 
difficult  for  posterity  to  understand  his  reputation, 

KNIGHT,  Charles,  an  eminent  English  pub- 
lisher and  author,  was  born  in  1791,  at  Windsor, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller. K.  was  brought  up  to  the  same  profession, 
but  early  turned  his  attention  to  publishing 
Among  his  first  attempts  in  this  department  wai 
The  Etonian,  a  periodical  supported  by  the  Eton 
boys,  and  which — in  spite  of  its  juvenility — obtained 
a  considerable  reputation.  He  next  started  (I !»23) 
Knight' a  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  continued  H  for 
some  time  in  London,  to  which  he  removed  in  tbe 
following  year.  The  whole  of  his  long  and  honour- 
able career  has  lieen  devoted  to  the  cause  of  twpular 
literature,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  accomplished  advocates.  Among  the  works 
which  he  has  published  or  edited  are  the  Pm/iy 
Magazine  (1832—1845),  which  was  started  only  t 
month  or  two  after  Chambera'a  Edinburgh  Journal, 
and  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly 
200,000  copies  weekly;  the  British  At  manor,  and 
Companion  to  the  Almanac;  Penny  (.'yc/o/nrt/w 
(30  vols.  1833 — 1856);  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge— the  volume  on  the  Elephant  (1831)  beiM 
written  by  himself;  Pictorial  lli*tory  of  England 
(now  the  property  of  the  Messrs  Cham!«eri, 
who  published  an  '  improved  edition '  in  I  $55* ; 
Pictorial  Bible  (1838);  Pictorial  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ( 1838) ;  London  Pictoria/iu  lUuatraJed  (6  vola 
1841-1844);  OUl  England,  a  Pictorial  Mu*e%m 
National  Antiquitu-a  (2  vols.  1845)  ;  Hnlf  komn 
"  the  Beat  Authora  (i  vola  1847—1848};  Tha 
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Land  we  Live  t»  (4  vols.  1848) ;  Cyelop&dia  of  die 
Industry  of  all  Nations  (1851);  and  The  English 
Cydoixxdia  (24  vols.  1854—1861),  which  ia  liased 
on  the  Penny  Magazine,  but  is  a  great  advance 
even  on  that  admirable  work,  and,  in  fact,  forms  one 
of  the  moot  complete  and  accurate  cyclopaedias 
in  the  world.  K.  has,  in  addition,  wou  a  nighly 
respectable  position  as  an  author  by  his  Pictorial 
Shakspere,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  '  Biography  * 
and  a  •  History  of  Opinion,  with  Doubtful  Plays,' 
Ac  (8  vols.  1839—1841);  library  edition  (12  vols. 
1842—1844);  national  edition,  with  'Biography' 
and  'Studies'  (8  vols.  1851—1853),  Life  of  Caxton 
(1844);  Plays  and  Poems,  witli  Glosstirud  Notes 
(7th  ed.  1857);  Knowledge  is  Power  (1855);  and 
above  all,  by  his  Popular  History  of  England,  an 
Illustrated  History  of  Society  and  Government  from 
the  Earlier  Period  to  our  own  Times  (1856—1862). 
This  work  is  probably  the  very  best  history  of 
England  that  we  possess— 'the  history,'  according 
to  the  Times, '  for  English  youth.' 

KNIGHTS  (Saxon,  Cniht,  a  servant  or  attendant), 
originally  men-at-arms  bound  to  the  performance 
of  certain  duties,  among  others  to  attend  their 
sovereign  or  feudal  superior  on  horseback  in  time 
of  war.  The  institution  of  knighthood,  as  con- 
ferred by  investiture,  and  with  certain  oaths  and 
ceremonies,  arose  gradually  throughout  Europe  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  feudal  system  (see  Feudal 
System  ;  Chivalry).  The  character  of  the  knight 
was  at  once  military  and  religious.  The  defence 
and  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims,  were  the  objects  to  which,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  institution,  he  especially  devoted 
himself.  The  system  of  knight-service,  introduced 
into  Eugland  by  William  the  Conqueror,  eti>|K>wered 
the  king,  or  even  a  superior  lord  who  was  a  sub- 
ject, to  compel  every  holder  of  a  certain  extent  of 
land,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  knightly  order;  his  investiture  being 
accounted  proof  that  he  possessed  the  requisite 
knightly  arms,  and  was  sufficiently  trained  in  their 
use.  The  '  Statute  of  Knights,'  of  the  h'rst  year  of 
Edward  II.,  regulating  the  causes  that  were  to  be 
held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  service, 
■hews  that  in  the  14th  c.  the  knightly  office  was 
not  always  eagerly  coveted  ;  yet  its  social  dignity 
was  very  considerable,  for  even  dukes,  if  not 
admitted  into  the  order,  were   obliged   to  yield 

{•recedence  in  any  royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony, 
n  time  of  war,  each  knight  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  for  forty  days,  "computed  from  the  day 
when  the  enemy  arrived  in  the  country.  After  the 
long  war  Ix  tween  France  and  England,  it  became 
the  practice  for  the  sovereign  to  receive  money 
compensations  from  subjects  who  were  unwilling 
to  receive  knighthood,  a  system  out  of  which  grew 
a  scries  of  grievances,  leading  eventually  to  the  total 
abolition  of  knight-service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
came,  in  the  16th  c,  to  be  occasionally  conferred  on 
civilians,  as  a  reward  for  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  crown  or  community.  The  first  civil  knight 
in  England  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by  slaying  the 
rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presence  of  the  king.  Since  the 
abolition  of  knight-service,  knighthood  has  been 
couferred  without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark 
•xf  the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  a  reward  for  services 
of  any  kind,  civil  or  military.  In  recent  times,  it 
bas  been  bestowed  at  least  as  often  on  scholars, 
lawyers,  artists,  or  citizens,  as  on  soldiers,  and  in 
many  cases  for  no  weightier  service  than  carrying 
a  congratulatory  address  to  court. 

The  ceremonies  practised  in  conferring  knight- 
hood have  varied  at  different  periods.   In  general, 


fasting  and  bathing  were  in  early  times  necessary 
pre|>aratives.  In  the  11th  c.,  the  creation  of  a 
knight  was  preceded  by  solemn  confession,  and  a 
midnight  vigil  in  the  church,  and  followed  by  thi 
reception  of  the  eucharist  The  new  knight  offered 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  to  signify  his  devotion  to  the 
church,  and  determination  to  lead  a  holy  life.  The 
■word  was  redeemed  in  a  sum  of  money,  had  a 
benediction  pronounced  over  it,  aud  was  girded  on 
by  the  highest  ecclesiastic  present.  The  title  was 
conferred  oy  binding  the  sword  and  spurs  on  the 
candidate,  after  which  a  blow  was  dealt  him  on  the 
cheek  or  shoulder,  as  the  last  affrout  which  he  was 
to  receive  unrequited.  He  then  took  an  oath  to 
protect  the  distn-ased,  maintain  right  against  might, 
and  never  by  word  or  deed  to  stain  his  character 
as  a  knight  or  a  Christian.  A  knight  might  be 
degraded  for  the  infringement  of  any  part  of  his 
oath  (an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence),  in  which 
case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off  with  a  hutchet,  his 
sword  broken,  his  escutcheon  reversed,  and  some 
religious  observances  were  added,  during  which 
each  piece  of  armour  was  taken  off  in  succession, 
and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight. 

It  has  been  said  that  knighthood  could  originally 
be  conferred  by  any  person  of  knightly  condition, 
but  if  so,  the  right  to  bestow  it  was  early  restricted 
to  persons  of  rank,  and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign 
or  his  representative,  as  the  commander  of  an  army. 
In  England,  the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood 
by  a  verl«d  declaration,  accompanied  with  a  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  aud  without 
any  patent  or  written  instrument  In  some  few 
instances,  kuighthood  has  been  conferred  by  jutent, 
when  the  persons  knighted  could  not  conveniently 
come  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  in  the  case  of 
governors  of  colonies,  or  other  person*  occupying 
prominent  situations  abroad.  The  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  also  occasionally  but  rarely  exercises  a 
delegated  power  of  conferring  knighthood.  The 
monosyllable'  Sir'  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  names 
of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their  wives  have  the 
legal  designation  of  '  Dame,' which  in  common  inter- 
course becomes  *  Lady.' 

Persons  who  are  simply  knights  without  belong- 
ing to  any  order,  are  called  in  England  Knights 
Jiachflnr*,  a  name  probably  corrupted  from  ftas  cheva- 
tier.  Knighthood  of  this  kind  is  now  only  conferred 
in  Great  Britain.  A  degree  of  knighthood  called 
Banneret  formerly  existed  in  England  and  France, 
which  was  given  on  the  field  of  battle  in  reward  for 
the  performance  of  some  heroic  act  For  the  mode 
in  wtiich  that  dignity  was  conferred,  see  Banneret. 
No  knight- banneret  has  been  created  in  the  field 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  that  honour  was 
bestowed  on  one  Sir  John  Smith,  for  rescuing  the 
royal  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  relwls.  George 
III.  twice  conferred  the  title  on  occasion  of  a  review, 
but  the  proceeding  was  considered  irregular,  and 
the  rank  of  the  knights  not  generally  recognised. 

The  form  of  helmet  which  the  requirements  of 
the  later  heraldry  have  appropriated  to  knights, 
entitling  them  to  place  it  over  their  arms,  is  full- 
faced,  of  steel,  decorated  with  bars,  aud  with  the 
visor  a  little  open.  It  is  represented  under  the 
article  Helmet. 

KNIGHT  S  FEE.    See  Knights. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  otherwise  called 
in  England  Knights  of  Parliament  They  were 
knights  formerly  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  to  represent  the  county  in  parliament,  and 
were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which 
they  were  chosen.   See  Parliament. 

KNIGHT'S  8ERVICE,  one  of  the  ancient 
tenures  in  England  (see  Knjohts),  which  was 
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abolished  w  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  converted 
into  Freehold  (q.  v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.    See  Templars. 

KNIPPKRDOLLING,  Bernard,  a  noted  leader 
of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists  of  the  16th  ceutury. 
See  Anabaptists. 

KNITTING,  an  art  allied  to  weaving,  but  of 
comparatively  modern  date.  The  time  and  place 
of  its  in  vent  win  are  disputed.  Some  historians  insist 
upon  Scotland  having  the  honour,  at  a  date  some- 
what l*fore  the  year  15»H);  others  assert  that  it 
came  fr«nu  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  silk  stockings  which  were 
worn  by  that  monarch  were  knitted,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  proof,  the  weight  of  evidence 
remains  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Knitting  consists 
in  uning  a  single  thread,  and  with  it  forming  a 
continual  series  of  loops  across  the  whole  fabric; 
the  next  row  passes  through  these,  and  they  in 
their  turn  receive  another  set,  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  Knitting  is  only  employed  to  make 
small  articles,  such  as  stockings,  gloves,  Ac, ;  and 
as  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  amusing  employment 
for  the  hands,  without  engaging  the  attention  much, 
it  forms  a  useful  and  desirable  occupation  for  ladies 
and  others  who  do  not  require  knitted  articles  as 
necessaries,  for  the  knitting-machines  have  now 
rendered  it  impossible  for  hand-work  to  compete 
with  them  in  piint  of  economy  or  beauty  of 
workmanship.   See  Hosiery. 

KNOT,  an  expression  used  in  Breaking  of  a 
ghip*B  way  through  the  water,  and,  as  such,  repre- 
senting miles.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots 
into  lengths,  each  of  which  is  to  a  geographical 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  to  an  hour — i.  e.,  as  1  to 
120.  The  log  being  cast  overboard,  note  is  care- 
fully taken  of  how  many  of  these  knots  run  out  in 
a  half  minute,  and  it 'follows  that  the  vessel  is 
passing  through  the  water  at  the  same  number  of 
geographical  miles  per  hour.  The  proportion  of  a 
geographical  to  a  statute  mile  being  nearly  that 
of  7  to  6  (see  Mile),  a  vessel  making  12  knots 
an  hour,  is  in  reality  travelling  at  the  rate  of  14 
statute  miles. 

KNOT,  a  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  cord,  so 
made  that  the  motion  of  one  piece  ot  the  line  over 
the  other  shall  be  sto|.|*d.  The  knot  owes  its 
power  of  passive  resistance  to  the  friction  of  the 
rojie.  The  uses  of  knots  are  infinite;  in  the 
commonest  occasions  of  life,  one  or  two  simple 
knots  are  indispensable ;  in  building,  mining,  and 
almost  every  land  occupation,  knots  of  curious 
form  are  employed ;  while  on  shipboard,  knots  may 
be  almost  numbered  by  the  do/en,  and  each  is 
appropriated  to  a  specific  duty.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  of  some  of  the  simpler  knots  may  be 
generally  useful.  In  these,  the  position  of  the  rope 
or  cord  is  shewn  before  tightening,  so  that  the  mode 
of  formation  may  be  more  readily  understood. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  '  overhand'  (fig.  1).  Its 


or  slip  knot  (tig.  2),  is  obtained,  always  in  the 

middle  of  the  rope.  More  complicated,  but  still 
more  useful,  is  the  'double  sling  '  (tig.  3),  for  su»|«  rifl- 
ing a  beam  or  liar  horizontally.  The  bowline  knot 
(fig.  4)  serves  to  give  a  tight  grasp  round  a  pile  or 
beam,  which  would  occupy  the  loop  a,  or,  ibawn 
close  on  the  rope,  it  forma  a  large  knob,  to  prevent 
the  rope  passing  a  hole.    The  sheepshank  (tig-  5) 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


affords  a  means  of  shortening  a  rope  temporarily, 
without  diminishing  its  power  of  rectilineal  tension. 
All  the  foregoing  have  been  at  the  double  or  mid  He 
parts  of  the  rojie  :  for  the  end  of  the  cordage,  tig.  6 
shews  an  admirable  slip-knot,  which  maintains  its 
gri|»e  until  loosened  by  hand;  a  is  a  common  over- 
hand knot  at  the  end  of  the  string,  to  prevent  it 
slipping  through  the  loop  b,  when  tightened. 

ror  modes  of  joining  two  ro|ies,  the  weaver's  or 
fisherman's  knot  (fig.  7)  may  be  adduced  as  strong 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  a 

and  neat.  The  sailor's  knot  (fig.  8)  has  the  advan- 
tage, when  properly  made,  of  resisting  all  separating 
strain  on  the  two  roi«es,  and  at  the  same  tunc  of 
being  loosened  immediately  by  a  pull  at  one  of  the 
short  ends.  For  an  inter- 
lacing of  two  doubled 
rojies,  the  'Carrick  bend'  '  *~1f<<'^jr 

|  (lig.  0)  has  no  sujtenor;        X  ^y\. 

I  the  jioint  of  junction  can-  J*Sf^ 
not  slip,  and  the  moment  -^^-^^2** 
the  tension  ceases,  the  Yi%.  9. 

two  ropes  are  again  free 

from  each  other.  Knots  have  many  technical  names, 
such  as  bight,  hitch,  Ac 

KNOT-GRASS.    See  Polygonum. 

KNOTS  of  different  kinds  are  borne  by  different 


1. 


Knots : 

and  Onnondr  knot;  *,  !..»•  y  knot;  I. 
4,  llvnimge'*  knot  ;  A,  l>»rrv'«  tjadrfe. 


use  is  to  form  a  knob  in  a  rope  to  stay  it  from  families  as  heraldic  badges,  and  are  occasionally 
slipping.    By  a  slight  alteration,  the  '  single  sling,'  I  introduced  as  charges  in  shields.    The  krm*  (i 
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KNOUT-KNOX. 


Rome  of  them  apjiear  to  be  suggested  by  the  initial  is  no  question  connected  with  knowledge  that  does 
letter  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  bearer.    In  the  ,  not  fall  to  be  discussed  un.h  r  some  other  head ;  and 

Wake  and  Ormonde  knot  (6g.  1),  it  is  uot  difficult  as  a  general  ride,  it  is  best  to  take  up  the  difficult 

to  trace  a  IK  and  two  Os.     The  Bourchier  knot,  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  under  those 

as  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  at  names  that  severally  suggest  each  in  its  singleness, 
Canterbury,  bears  a  resemblance  to  two  tfa,  and 
the  Stafford  knot  to  two  $*.   The  Lacy  knot  (tig.  2) 
contains  within  it  a  rebus  on  the  four  letters  of  the 


name  Lacy. 

KN'OUT,  a  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of 
skin,  plaited,  and  interwoven  with  wire,  which  was 
till  lately  the  favourite  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Russia  for  all  classes  and  degrees  of  criminals. 
The  offender  was  tied  to  two  stakes,  stripped,  and 


instead  of  confusing  a  multitude  together. 

KNOWLES,  James  Shektoan,  an  English 
dramatist,  waa  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  elocution,  and  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  the.  English  Language.  He  was  born 
at  Cork  in  1784  The  family  removed  to  London 
in  1792,  and  here  young  K.  received  his  education. 
After  holding  for  some  time  a  commission  in 
the  army,  he  became  an  actor,  and  made  his  first 


received  on  the  back  the  specified  num»»er  ot  la»h«*  ;  appearance  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin; 
100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death, 
but  in  many  cases  the  victim  died  under  the 
oiieration  long  before  this  number  was  completed. 
This  punishment  is  at  the  present  time  inflicted 
only  u|Hin  ordinary  criminals,  such  as  incendiaries 
or  assassins.  It  is  no  longer  in  use  in  the  army, 
except  when  a  soldier  is  dismissed  for  ill  conduct, 
in  which  case  thn-e  to  ten  lashes  are  given,  in 
order  to  disgrace  the  soldier,  rather  than  punish 
him.  The  whipping  is  inflicted  by  a  criminal,  who 
prefers  this  office  to  exile  to  Siberia,  and  who  is 
constantly  kept  in  prison,  except  when  his  services 
are  required.  Tho  nobility  are  legally  exempt  from 
the  knout,  but  this  privilege  has  not  always  been 
respected. 

KNOWLEDGE.  This  term  of  common  use  is 
associated  with  the  greatest  problems  and  contro- 
versies of  philosophy.  The  Perception  of  the 
External  or  Material  World  (see  Common  Sense, 
Perce  rvioN),  the  nature  of  Belief  (see  BEUEF),  tlm 
ultiutate  analysis  of  a  Pn>)H«ition  <>r  Judgment  (see 
Ji'IHJmenti,  are  all  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  meant  by  knowledge.  Moreover,  we  may, 
in  connection  with  this  word,  take  up  the  consider- 
ation of  Thought  or  Intelligence  on  the  whole,  in 
contrast  to  the  feelings  and  volitions  (sec  Intellect). 
In  a  still  different  phase  of  meaning,  we  may  be  led 
to  consider  the  nature  of  Science  or  Philosophy, 
which  is  a  species  of  knowledge  distinguished  by  the 
two  features  of  lieing  gturralinrd,  as  distinct  from 
individual  or  jiarticular  facts,  and  being  vrijied  or 
attested  by  carefid  evidence,  in  contrast  to  the 
loose  assertions  that  satisfy  the  ordinary  run  of 
mankind 

A  distinction,  considered  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
others  to  be  of  great  im|K<rtauce  in  metaphysical 
philosophy,  is  tliat  of  Immediate  or  Prescntative, 
and  Mediate  or  Representative  Knowledge.  The  one 


but  he  never  attained  much  eminence  in  this  pro- 
fession. Subsequently,  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  as  a  teacher  of  el' tuition, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame  as  a  dramatist.  His  Cniu*  Gracchus  waa 
first  performed  at  Belfast  in  1815.  It  was  followed 
by  Virginia*,  his  uiost  effective  piece,  afterwards 
recast  for  the  London  stage,  where  Macready  took 
the  prineijrtd  j«rt.  He  wrote  thirteen  other  plays, 
but  none  of  his  productions  exhibit  great  genius ; 
they  are,  however,  unquestionably  the  best  '  acting 
plays '  produced  by  an  Knglishman  in  modem  times. 
About  the  year  1845,  he  relinquished  the  stage  from 
religious  scruples,  and  in  1852  joined  the  Baptist 
body.  He  latterly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
religious  zeal.  In  1851,  he  published  a  little  con- 
troversial work,  displaying  considerable  acnteness 
and  ability,  Th*  Idol  jMnoMvd  by  it*  own  Pried, 
in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Tran- 
Biilwtantiation.  K.  died  at  Torquay,  in  Devonshire, 
in  December  1862. 

KNOWLTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  South  African 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  JlununaiJacea;  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Adonic,  and  succulent 
fruit  K.  rmicatoria,  which  has  bi-ternate  leathery 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  few- flowered  umbels,  ig 
remarkable  for  its  acridity  and  blistering  power. 
Tho  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the  Caj>e  of  Good 
Ho|>e  instead  of  cantharides ;  they  raise  a  blister 
in  half  an  hour,  and  it  keens  open  a  long  time.  The 
sliced  root  seems  to  be  still  more  powerful. 

KNOX,  John,  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  waa 
born  in  the  year  1 .105,  in  a  suburb  of  Haddington 
called  Gilford  Gate,  where  a  small  held  still  goes 
by  the  name  of '  Knox's  Croft'  The  social  position 
of  his  parents  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  His 
own  statetneut  is,  that  *  his  great-grandfather,  gude- 
sehir,  and  father  served  under  the  Earls  of  Both- 
welL'  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  of  an  old 
and  resjiectable  family,  the  Knoxes  of  Ranfurly,  in 
Renfrewshire,  He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Haddington,  and  in  the  year 
1521  went  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  waa 
there  a  pupil  under  Major,  and  soon  proved  himself 
an  apt  and  distinguished  disputant  in  the  scholastic 
theology.  He  was  considered  as  likely  to  rival  his 
master  in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  art  From 
the  same  teacher,  he  no  doubt  derived  his  first 
ininulse  to  that  freedom  of  political  opinion  and 
independence  of  thought  that  afterwards  charac- 
terised him  He  is  said  to  have  been  ordained 
makes  this  distinction  the  basis  of  his  division  of  i  before  the  year  15.10,  aliout  which  time,  or  shortly 
the  moid.  ' Consciousness, '  he  says,  'in  its  relation  J  afterwanU,  he  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  began  to 
to  the  ])erson  conscious,  is  of  two  kinds ;  or  rather,  1  teach  there.  There  is,  however,  at  this'  stage  of 
is  conqweed  of  two  elements— the  preacntative,  or ;  his  lifo  a  gap  of  twelve  years,  or  nearly  so,  which 
vituitive;  and  the  representative,  or  reflective.  The  ]  the  most  careful  research  has  hitherto  failed  to 
phenomena  of  the  former  class  may  be  distinguished  till  up.  His  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church  is 
by  tb.«  general  name  of  Intuitions;  those  of  the  J  supposed  to  have  l>een  shaken  chiefly  by  the  study 
latter,  by  that  of  TltouglO*.*  j  of  the  Fathers,  alxmt  1535 ;  but  he  did  not  openly 

It  w  u  appear  from  the  above  remarks  that  there  profess  himself  a  Protestant  till  about  154&  Hs 


is  the  knowledge  or  cognizance  that  we  have  of  the 
modifications  of  our  own  minds,  so  to  sjteak,  with- 
out inferring  anything  beyond,  as  in  our  various 
sensations  and  emotions.  When  we  are  affected  by 
cold  or  heat,  hunger,  thirst  odour,  or  sound,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  something,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  contained  in  our  own  minds ;  but  when 
a  present  modification  of  the  mind  is  looked  upon 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  bodying  forth  something 
m?re  than  itself,  as  in  memory,  our  knowledge  is 
then  said  to  be  mediate.  Thus,  an  actual  sensation 
is  immediate,  but  a  recollection,  or  idea,  or  imagina- 
tion is  mediate  and  representative.    Mr  Mansel 
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w*s  degraded  from  his  orders,  and  being  even  in 
danger  of  assassination,  took  refuse  with  Douglas 
of  Longniddry,  and  there  remained  till  the  end  of 
1545. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  at  this  time  in  the  height 
of  his  power :  after  seizing  George  Wishart  at 
Ormiiton,  he  had  him  brought  to  St  Andrews,  and 
burned  there,  in  front  of  his  castle,  March  1546. 
K.  first  clearly  appears  n|>on  the  scene  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  the  coui|Minion  of  Wishart  While  the 
latter  prosecuted  his  career  as  a  preacher  in  Ix>thian, 
K.  waited  upon  hiin,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells 


which  were  amonjj  the  quietest,  and  probably  the 

banpiest  years  of  his  life. 

Recalled  to  Scotland  in  May  1559,  he  then  entered 
ujion  his  triumphant  course  as  a  reformer.  Political 
necessities  had  driven  the  Queen-regent  to  temporise 
with  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation,'  or  the  reform- 
ing nohlcp.  Having  somewhat  re-established  ber 
power,  she  wished  to  withdraw  her  concessions ;  but 
the  reforming  impulse  ha<l  gathered  a  strength  that 
could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  heads  of  the  party 
assembling  at  Dundee,  under  Erekine  of  Dun,  pro- 
cwded  to  Perth.    There  the  pent-up  enthusiasm 


us,  a  *  twa-handed  sword.'  He  already  coveted  the  which  had  W-en  long  collecting  was  routed  into 
post  of  danger,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  was  ready  furious  action  by  a  sermon  of  K.  on  the  idolatry 


to  defend  his  zealous  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own  j  of  the  mass  and  of  image-worship.    A  riot  ensued 


life.  After  Wishart's  seizure  ami  death,  he  with- 
drew for  a  while  again  into  retirement.  He  would 
fain  have  clung  to  the  martvr.  and  shared  his  fat*-, 
but  the  latter  would  not  have  it  so.  'Nay,'  he 
1 ;  '  return  to  your  bnirnes,  and  God  bless  you  : 
is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice.'  Knox's  'bairnes' 
rere  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  Lairds  of 
and  Ormiston. 


He  continued  in  charge 


for  some  years,  till  the  great  event  which  ere  long 
followed  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  opened  up  a 
more  prominent  career  for  him.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  May  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered 
in  his  castle,  from  the  windows  of  which  he  had 
contemplated  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  Taken 


The  '  rascal  multitude,'  as  K.  himself  called  them, 
broke  all  bounds,  and  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  Similar  disturbances  followed  at  Stir- 
:  ling,  Lindores,  St  Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  The 
tianie  of  religious  revolution  was  kindled  through- 
out the  country,  aggravating  the  civil  war  already 
raging.  At  length"  the1  assistance  of  Elizalteth  and 
them    the  death  of  the  Queen-regent  brought  matter*  to 


a  crisis ;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  free  ]>ari la- 
ment summoned  to  settle  differences.  The  rcsnlt 
of  the  parliament,  which  met  in  August  1560.  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformed  kirk  iu  Scotland  In  all  this, 
K.  was  not  only  an  active  agent,  but  the  aaent 


the  errors  of  pojiery.  His  career 
at  this  time,  however,  was  soon  cut  short  by  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress,  and  bis  imprisonment  iu 
the  French  galleys. 

For  two  years  he  remained  a  prisoner,  and  under- 
went, in  the  course  of  this  time,  many  privations. 
He  was  then  liberated,  and  allowed  to  depart  to 
England,  where  he  resided  for  four  years,  from 
1549  to  the  l<eginning  of  1554,  a  time  of  great  and 
fruitful  activity  to  him.    He  was  ap|>oiiited  one 


of  by  the  band  of  nobles  and  others  who  above  all  others.  The  original  Con/rut on  of  Faith 
ad  successfully  accomplished  so  audacious  a  design,  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  and  the  Firnt  litxtk  of  Disri- 
the  castle  at  St  Andrews  W'came  the  temporary  plint  Inar  the  impress  of  his  mind.  He  was  far 
stronghold  of  the  Reforming  interest.  K.  took  from  attaining  all  his  wishes,  especially  as  to  the 
refuge  in  it  with  his  two  pupils.  Here  his  great  provision  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  of 
gifts  as  a  preacher  were  first  discovered ;  and  having  education  throughout  the  country;  he  soon  found 
found  the  secret  of  his  influence,  the  iiarish  church  that  many  of  the  nobles  were  far  more  zealous  for 
of  St  Andrews  soon  resounded  with  his  indignant  destruction  than  for  reformation  ;  still,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  and  radical  work,  which  was  only 
destined  to  W-  consolidated  after  many  years. 

The  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  to  the 
Reformer ;  he  apprehended  great  dangers  to  the 
Reformed  cause  from  her  character  and  her  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Reformer's  apprehensions  scarcely  jiermitted  him 
to  l>e  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant  judge  of  Mary's 
conduct.  Misunderstandings  very  s«»on  sprung  up 
of  Edward  Vl.'s  chaplains,  and  lived  on  terms  of  j  K-tween  them,  and  he  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
intimate  intercourse  with  Cranmer  and  others  !  harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
of  the  English  reformers.  He  is  sup]»osed  to  have  At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
had  considerable  inOuence  on  the  course  of  the  queen's  jwrty,  including  Murray  and  Maitlaml.  and 
English  Reformation,  especially  in  regard  to  the   many  of  his  former  friends.   He  took  up  an  attitude 


lilKTal  changes  introduced  into  the  Service  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.  He  was  much  engnged  in 
preaching,  especially  in  the  north,  in  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  ;  and  at  the  latter  place  ho  fell  iu  love,  and 
married. 

The  accession  of  Mary  drove  him  and  others  to 
the  continent  He  was  reluctant  to  flee,  but '  partly 
l»y  advice  and  partly  by  tears,'  he  was  compelled 
to  consult  his  safety.  He  settl<  I  teuqtoranly  at 
Dieppe,  whence  we  hear  of  him  writing  an  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Profr*»ora  of  God's  Faith  in  EiujUind. 
He  then  went  into  Switzerland,  and  returning, 
settled  for  some  time  at  Frankfurt-on-the- Maine, 
where  he  is  notable  in  connection  with  what  are 
known  as  the  *  Frankfurt  Troubles,'  certain  disputes 
as  to  the  use  of  King  Edward's  Scrvice-Book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  1555,  he  made  a  rapid  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  Convinced,  however,  that  the  'time 
of  deliverance'  was  not  yet  come  for  his  country, 
he  retired  once  more  to  Geneva,  where  he  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  for  nearly  three  years, 


of  unyielding  opjinsition  to  the  court,  and  in  his 
sermons  and  prayers,  indulged  freely  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings.  The  result  was  his  temporary 
alienation  from  the  more  moderate  Protestant  party, 
who  tried  to  govern  the  country  in  the  queen's 
name.  For  a  while,  from  1563  to  1565,  he  retired 
into  comparative  privacy. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed  3f»-v'» 
marriage  with  Darnley— the  revolt  of  the  dissatisfied 
nobles,  with  Murray  at  their  head,  the  murder  of 
Rkzio,  and  then  the  murder  of  Darnley  (1567>,  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  her  defeat  and 
imprisonment,  served  once  more  to  hrins;  Knox  into 
the  field.  He  was  reconciled  with  Murray,  and 
strongly  abetted  him  in  all  his  schemes  of  policy 
during  his  regency.  Further  reforms  were  effected 
by  the  parliament  which  convened  under  his  sway 
in  the  close  of  1567-  The  sovereign  was  taken 
bound  to  be  a  Protestant  and  some  provision, 
although  still  an  imperfect  one,  was  made  for  the 
sitp|M>rt  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  K.  seemed  at 
length  to  see  his  great  work  accomplished,  and  is 
said  to  have  entertaiued  the  idea  of  retiring  to 
Geneva.  But  the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gawd 
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for  a  little  was  soon  overcast  —Murray's  assassina- 
tion, anil  the  confusion  and  discord  which  sprung 
out  of  it,  plunged  the  Reformer  into  profound  grief. 
He  once  more  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  to  the  dominant  nobles,  and  misunder- 
standings even  sprung  up  l>etween  him  and  some 
of  his  brethren  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  retired 
to  St  Andrews,  for  a  while,  to  escape  the  danger  of 
assassination  with  which  he  had  been  threatened. 
There,  although  suffering  from  extreme  debility,  he 
roused  himself  to  preach  once  more,  and  in  the 
parish  church  where  he  had  begun  his  miuistry, 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  again  with  something 
of  it 1  old  power.  Assisted  by  his  servant,  the 
'  gcod,  Godly  Richard  Rallenden,'  into  the  pulpit, '  he 
behoved  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry ;  out  ere 
he  was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and 
vigorous,  that  he  vxu  Ujke  to  ding  Ute  pulpU  in  bladi 
and  tile  out  of  iC 

In  the  end  of  1572,  he  returned  to  Kin  burgh  to 
die ;  his  strength  was  exhausted ;  he  was  1  weary 
of  the  world,'  he  said ;  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
he  quietly  fell  asleep. 

K.'s  character  is  distinguished  by  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a  plain,  somewhat  harsh  sense  of  reality. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong,  and  even  stern  convictions, 
and  he  felt  no  scruples,  and  recognised  no  dangers 
in  carrying  out  his  convictions.  He  was  shrewd, 
penetrating,  inevitable  in  his  perceptions  and 
puqioses.     No    outward    show,    or  conventional 

Ctence,  deceived  him ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
rt  of  everything ;  and  consistently  with  this 
clear  and  rough  shrewdness  of  perception,  his 
language  is  always  plain,  homely,  and  many  will 
say  harsh.  He  had  learned,  he  himself  says,  'to 
call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms —a  fig,  a  tig;  a 
spade,  a  spade,'  Above  all,  he  was  fearless ;  nothing 
daunted  him  ;  his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of 
danger.  The  Earl  of  Morton  said  of  him  truly,  as 
they  laid  him  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Giles  : 
'He  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'  In  Scotland, 
K.,  no  doubt,  accomplished  a  great  work.  Whether 
the  work  would  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
less  violently  done,  if  the  spirit  of  love  and  moder- 
ation, as  well  as  the  spirit  of  power,  bad  presided 
over  it,  is  a  question  regarding  which  there  may 
be  much  division.  But  even  if  we  should  take 
exception  to  some  things  he  did  or  encouraged, 
we  may  admire  the  consistent  boldness,  the  deep 
earnestness,  and  the  self-denying,  unflinching  zeal 
of  the  great  Reformer. 

K^CVX  VILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holston  River, 
at  the  head  of  steam- boat  navigation,  185  miles  east 
of  Nashville.  It  is  the  principal  and  central  town 
of  East  Tennessee,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia  Railway.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
university  of  East  Tennessee,  the  state  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  has  3  academies,  8  churches, 
4  newspapers,  and  several  flouring- miRs  and  glass 
factories.    Top.  about  3500. 

KNU'TSFORD,  a  small  market- town  of  Cheshire, 
23  miles  east- north-east  of  the  city  of  Chester. 
Pop.  3575.  The  name  is  said  to  l»e  derived  from 
King  Cauute,  or  Knut,  having  with  his  army  forded 
the  Bollin  here. 

KO'ALA  {Phaseolarctoa  cinereus),  a  marsupial 
quadruped,  commonly  referred  to  the  family  P/ialan- 
gistuloz,  and  pretty  nearly  resembling  the  phalangers 
in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar  teeth  much 
larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore- feet  are  in  two  opposable 
groups,  of  two  and  three,  a  character  not  found  in 
any  other  quadruped,  but  well  adapted  to  grasping 
the  branches  of  trees,  on  which  the  K.  often  hongB  ' 
rith  its  bock  undermost,  like  the  sloth.   There  is  k 


scarcely  anv  rudiment  of  a  tail.  The  general  form 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  bear.    The  female 


See 


Koala  (Pluucolarcto$  cinereus). 

carries  her  young  on  her  hick,  for  a  long  time 
it  is  capable  of  leaving  her  p  

KO'BBE,  a  town  of   Central  Africa. 
Darfcr. 

KOBOLDS.   See  Goblins  and  Bogus. 

KOCH,  Karl  Heinrich  Emmanuel,  a  celebrated 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Weimar  in 
1809.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Wtirzbnrg 
and  Jena,  and  in  1836,  undertook  a  scientific  journey 
to  Southern  Russia,  completing  his  researches  in  » 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in  1843,  this 
time  visiting  also  Turkey,  Armenia,  Pontus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  range  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
1839,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
university  of  Jennl  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are — Mon»jraphia  gentrru  Veronica!  (Wtlrzburg, 
1833) ;  Peise  (lurch  Rttti«land  nach  drm  Kautatutc/ten 
Irthmtta  (Journey  through  Russia  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  of  the  Caucasus,  Stuttgart,  1842  —  1843). 
His  second  journey  supplied  the  materials  for 
Wanderungen  im  Orient?  (Wanderings  in  the  Enst, 
Weimar,  1846 — 1847) ;  ami  in  1854  appeared  hia 
work  on  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  Besides  these,  he 
has  written  aWut  nine  other  works  on  geography, 
botany,  and  tojwgraphy. 

KOCK,  Ciiaklks  Pacl  de,  a  French  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  jstet,  l«»rn  at  Plassy,  near  Paris,  in 
1794,  is  the  son  of  a  Dutch  tanker,  who  perished  on 
the  scaffold  during  the  French  Revolution.  Origin- 
ally intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  against  the  wishes  of  hia 
relatives.  His  novels,  though  displaying  no  trace 
of  real  genius,  have  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
by  the  licentious  freedom  of  their  representations. 
K.  has  composed  upwards  of  50  novels,  besides  a 
great  number  of  vaudevilles  and  stories  in  verse. 
His  earlier  works,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
are  considered  su|>erior  to  his  later  ones.  Among 
others,  we  may  mention  Georgette,  ou  la  Xifice  du 
Tabellion ;  Gustave,ou  le  maurais  Sujet ;  Le  linrbier 
de  Paris;  La  Femme,  le  Mari  et  VAmant ;  M'rurs 
Parisiennes. — Hknri  DE  Kock,  son  of  the  preceding, 
like  Dumas  ftU,  has  unhappily  followed  his  father  a 
footsteps,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  titles  of  some  of 
his  novels  :  Le  Hot  des  EUidinntt  et  la  Heine,  del 
GrisetUs,  Leg  AmanU  de  ma  Maitresse,  Lorettes  et 
Oentilsiiommes,  Ac 

KO'DIAK,  an  island  to  the  south-east  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  (q.  v.),  contains  the  oldest 
settlement  in  Russian  America,  as  distinguished  at 
least  from  the  Aleutian  Archipelago.  It  is  little 
better  than  an  irregularly  shaped  moss  of  mountains, 
measuring  75  miles  by  50.  The  chief  value  of  K. 
consists  in  the  tolerable  harbour  of  St  Paul,  on  its, 
north  coast. 
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KOHAT-ROLLIKER. 


KOHAT,  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in  1st. 
S.r  32"  N.,  and  long.  71*  27'  E.  in  a  small  but  fertile 
and  populous  mountain-valley  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  an  administrative  district.  A  few 
miles  to  the  cast  of  it  are  springs  of  iiAphtha.  and 
rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur.  K.  is 
traversed  by  two  important  routes— the  route  from 
P^shawur  to  Kala  Bagh,  and  another  by  Bungush 
to  Khorassan. 

KOH-I-NUR  (Mountain  of  Light),  the  name  of 
s  large  diamond  now  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  According  to  Hindu 
legend,  it  was  found  in  a  Golconda  mine,  and 
its  possessors  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  the 
rulers  of  Hindustan.  After  ltelonging  successively 
to  the  Bahmani,  Khilji,  Lodi,  and  Mogul  kings,  it 
came,  in  1739.  into  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
gave  it  its  present  designation.  From  him  it  went 
to  the  AhdAli  monarchs  of  Afghanistan,  the  last  of 
whom.  Shah  Sujah,  gave  it  to  Runject  Singh,  the 
rider  of  the  Punjab.  On  the  abdication  of  the 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab  in  1849,  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  to  have 
weighed  originally  900  carats,  but,  after  being  cut, 
was  reduced  to  279  carats.  It  was  reduced  by 
recutting  to  186  carats,  and  in  this  state  was  shewn 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  since  which  time  it 
has  ln-en  again  recut  (1852),  and  now  weighs  about 
123  carats,  and  has  been  valued  at  £120,664.  The 
Koh-i-nur  is  rose-cut. 

KOHL,  Johavn  Groro,  an  eminent  German 
traveller  and  author,  was  born  at  Bremen,  April 
28.  1808  ;  studied  at  Giittingen,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich ;  and  settled  in  Dresden,  in  1838,  from 
which  place  as  a  starting- point,  he  made  excursions 
in  all  directions,  visiting  every  important  district  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  from  each  expedition, 
published  his  experience  in  a  series  of  works.  In 
1854,  he  went  to  America,  where  ho  travelled  for 
four  years,  and  returned  to  Germany.  His  works 
on  Europe  arc  so  numerous  and  well  known  that 
a  full  detail  of  them  is  unnecessary  ;  suffice  it  to 
sav,  that  he  has  described  the  countries  of  Austria 
(1842),  Bavaria  (1842),  England  (1842  and  1S44). 
Russia  (1846—1847),  Denmark  (1S46  and  1847), 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1851),  ic.  The 
results  of  his  American  exj>crience  were  published 
in  Trawls  in  Canada  (1855).  TravHs  in  the  Untied 
Statu  (1857),  and  Kitahi-Cami,  or  Tale*  from  Lake 
Superior  (1860).  Another  work  of  K.  is  the 
History  of  and  Commentary  on  two  Maps  of  the 
New  WorUl  made  in  Spain  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  (1861),  which  cost  him  two 
years'  intense  labour.  K.  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Geograp/tical  History  of 
America. 

KOHL  RABI,  or,  more  properly,  KOHL  RIjBE 
(Germ.  Kale-turnip,  similarly  called  Chou  Have  by 
the  French),  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  Kale  or 
Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea),  distinguished  by  the 
swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the  ground,  in  a 
globular  form,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  list,  or  larger, 
leaf-stalks  springing  from  the  swollen  part,  and 
adding  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  This 
is  the  part  which  is  used,  and  its  uses  arc  similar  to 
those  of  the  turnip.  In  quality,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Swedish  than  the  common  turnip, 
and  the  use  of  it  for  feeding  cows  does  not  give  their 
milk  a  disagreeable  flavour,  as  when  they  are  fed  on 
turnips.  K.  is  very  hardy,  its  leaves,  as  well  as  its 
stem  and  root,  enduring  the  most  severe  winters, 
although  in  Britain  its  cultivation  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  England.    It  is  a  common 


field-crop  in  Sweden.  In  the  cultivation  of  K.,  it  a 
usual  to  sow  it  on  seed-beds,  and  to  transplant  l»y 
dibbling  into  fields  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  th-  best 
mode.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  sown  earlier  than 
even  Swedish  turnip ;  ami  rawed  drills  are  unsuitable 
for  it,  owing  to  the  effect  of  winds.  It  i*  mure  solid 
and  more  nutritious  than  any  kiud  of  turnip  »i  the 
same  size.  There  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  K-, 
like  all  the  varieties  of  Brassica  oleraeta,  delights 
in  a  strong  rich  Boil  and  abundant  manure. 

KOKRA  WOOD,  or  COCUS  WOOD,  the  wood 
of  an  Indian  tree,  Lepidostacfu/s  Jlart>uryftii,  which 
belongs  to  a  very  small  natural  order.  S-'jwtt, 
remarkably  allied  at  once  to  Euphnr'.incm  ami  to 
Amentaceat.  K.  W.  is  imported  into  Britain  m  lo^s 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  having  tb-j 
heart-wood  of  a  rich  deep  browu  colour  and  very 
hard.  It  is  much  used  iu  the  manufacture  nf  flute* 
and  other  musical  instruments.  The  KokVj-trw 
has  leathery,  alternate  leaves. 

KO  LA,  a  place  of  scarcely  800  inhabitants,  but 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  most  northern  fciwn  of 
Euro|iean  Russia,  and  except  Wardoe,  in  Norway, 
the  most  northern  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  t*tw<*n 
the  Kola  and  its  tributary,  the  Tuloma,  not  far 
from  the  Icy  Sea,  and  has  "a  secure  and  caparic-iu 
harbour.  The  inhabitants  are  Russians,  Lapp*, 
and  Finns,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  walrus, 
whale,  and  cod  fishery. 

KOLA  NUT.   See  Cola  Not. 

KOLAPU'R,  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  town 
of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name  within  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  130  miles  to  the  south  of 
Poona,  The  population  has  not  even  been  esti- 
mated. The  raj,  or  state,  is  estimated  to  contain 
3445  square  miles  and  500,000  inhabitants,  compel 
of  Mahrattan  and  Ramusis.  Since  1844,  when  the 
East  India  Company  virtually  took  possession,  K. 
has  considerably  advanced  iu  prosperity. 

KOLIAZI'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
European  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  VoIa 
curries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  taliow,  and 
linen.    Pop.  7558. 

KOLLAR,  John,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Slavic  |K>ets  and  scholars,  was  born,  in  ll'Xi.  at 
Moschow/e,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  studied 
at  Presburg  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  pastor 
of  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Pcath.  His  riwt 
work  was  a  volume  of  songs  and  poems  entitled 
Basne  (Poems,  Prague,  1821) ;  this  was  followed 
by  his  Slatcy  Dcera  (The  Daughter  of  Glory, 
Bud;*,  1824  ;  3d  ed.,  Pesth,  1832),  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  his  greatest  work  ;  and  Rozpraxy  e 
Imenach  (Treatises  on  the  Name  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Slavic  People  and  their  Ramifications,  Bcila, 

1830)  .  K.'s  fame,  however,  rest*  more  on  h;s  Wmf 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of 
Panslavism  (q.  v.).  The  work  in  which  this  tendency 
first  ap| >ears  was  written  in  German,  and  is  entitled 
Uther  die  literarisehe  Wechselsei'igkeit  zwirch'H  d?* 
Stammen  und  Mundarten  d-r  Slttm.  Nation  ! Vesta, 

1831)  .  The  revolution  in  Hungary  compiled  Iiitu 
to  abandon  his  country.  He  withdrew  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  made  Professor  of  Arclueology  iu  1S49L 
He  died  January  29,  1S52 

KOLLIKER,  Albrroht,  a  German  physiologist 
was  born  in  1817,  and  is  at  present  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  university  of  Wure- 
burg.  He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  labours 
in  the  dej>artineiit  of  microscopic  anatomy,  and  on 
the  development  of  the  embryo;  but  hi?  contribu- 
tions to  natural  history  generally  are  by  no  means 
unimportant.  Among  his  principal  worsts  must  bt 
named  his  Mikroskopische  Anatomic;  H.Jtdbuch  der 


KOLLIN— KOXIGSBERO. 


Qewrbelehre  drg  Men*chen  (which  has  been  translated 
for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Busk  and  Huxley, 
tinder  the  title  of  A  Manual  of  H  unuin  Histology, 


in  two  volumes) ;  Die  Si/ihonophora  odrr  Schwimm- 
polypen  von  Messina;  and  Kntwickelungsgesehiehte 
dot  Menschen  u.  d.  hdherrn  Thiere.  In  association 
with  Von  Siebold,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  Zeitschrift. 
fur  wisM-MchafUidie  Zoologle,  the  moat  important 
scientific  natural -history  journal  of  Germany. 

KOLLI'N,  or  NEU-KOLIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Elbe,  about  35  miles  east  of  Prague,  with  a 
population  of  6200,  is  noted  for  the  great  hattle 
fought,  June  18,  1757,  in  its  vicinity,  between  60.000 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Daun,  and  32,000  Prus- 
sians tinder  Frederick  IT.  The  latter  were  defeated 
in  spite  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  their  monarch, 
who  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  seven  times 


KOLOME'A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Pruth,  at  the  base  of  the  Carjiathian 
Mountain*,  112  miles  south-south  east  of  Leraherg. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  fcrnierly  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Pottery  is  still  largely  manufac- 
tured.   Pop.  13,400,  half  of  whom  are" Jews. 

KOLO'MNA,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  is  situated  62  miles 
south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  river 
Moskva.  It  contains  13,703  inhabitants.  The 
communications  by  water  between  it  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  the  railway  already 
completed  from  Moscow  to  this  town,  and  to  be 
carried  on  to  Riazan,  have  already  increased  the 
trade  of  the  district.  Weaving,  silk-spinning,  and 
cotton-printing  are  carried  on,  with  manufactures 
of  cotton  aud  leather. 

KOLYMA',  a  river  in  Eastern  Siberia,  flowing 
from  the  Stauovoy  Mountains,  among  which  it  takes 
its  rise  in  lat  61*  5'  N.  After  a  north-east  course 
of  10U0  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat. 
69*  40  N. 

KOLYVA'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
in  Silwria.  situated  on  the  river  Ob,  lat  55"  21'  N., 
and  long.  82*  46'  E.,  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is 
also  a  largo  manufactory  of  jasper  ornaments,  which 
belongs  to  the  Russian  government.    Pop.  2172. 

KOLZOW,  Alexei  Vassiuevich,  a  Russian 
poet,  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  his 
genius,  most  of  whose  songs  are  among  the  choicest 
}>earls  of  Russian  poetry,  was  the  son  of  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  was  born  in  Voronesh  in  1809.  After 
a  merely  rudimentary  education,  he  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  steppes  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  in  attending  the  markets. 
His  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  the  steppes 
apfiears  in  all  his  poetry.  His  love  of  poetry  was 
early  developed,  and  the  talent  displayed  in  some 
of  his  earlier  effusions,  obtained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  some  of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of 
Russian  literature.  He  was  just  about  to  settle  in 
St  Petersburg,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits,  when  he  suddenly  died,  in  1842. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  jioems,  with  a  biography 
»f  the  author,  was  published  by  Belinsky  in  1846. 

KONG,  a  name  applied  to  a  mountain-range,  a 
district,  and  a  town,  all  of  which  are  situated  north- 
ward from  the  coast  district,  in  the  west  of  Northern 
Africa. — The  mountains  extend  from  west  to  east  at 
the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  are  said  to  be  an  offset  from 
the  high  table-land  of  Senegambia,  Little  is  known 
regarding  them.  The  highest  known  summits  reach 
an  elevation  of  only  2500  feet— Regarding  the 
K.  district,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  remarkable 


for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the 
gold-trade  which  is  there  carried  on. — The  town  of 
K.,  in  lat  8*  5$  N.,  and  long.  3°  30*  W.,  is  situated 
among  hills  540  miles  south  of  Timbuktu.  It  is  a 
large  town,  consisting  entirely  of  clay-houses,  and 
is  the  centre  of  numerous  converging  caravan  routes. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Mandingoes,  and 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  manufacture  cotton- 
cloths  extensively. 

KO'NIEH,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kararaan.  situated  in  a 
rich,  well-watered  plain,  in  lat  37"  54'  N.,  and  long. 
32  40*  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  circuit,  built  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Seljuk  edifices,  and  surmounted  by  square  towers. 
Its  numerous  minarets,  and  its  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings,  give  it  an  imposing  apivarance, 
but  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  it  it 
now  in  a  sadly  ruinous  condition.  Many  interesting 
remains  of  Saracenic  architecture,  however,  are  still 
to  be  met  with.  K.  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
products  of  the  interior.  Carpets  and  coloured 
morocco  leather  are  manufactured,  and  cotton,  wooL 
and  skins  are  exj»orted  to  Smyrna.  Pop.,  including 
the  suburbs,  60,000. 

K.,  the  ancient  Iconium,  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  as  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  From  1087  to 
1299,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Seljuk  sultanate.  On 
Decemlwr  20,  1832,  a  battle  was  fought  here,  in 
which  Ibrahim  Pasha  completely  defeated  the 
Turkish  army. 

KONIG,  Friedrich,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
press,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Eisleben,  and  was  born  there,  17th  April  1775  He 
l>ecame  a  printer,  and  was  also  for  a  short  time  a 
bookseller,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  this  business. 
He  eagerly  prosecuted  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  means 
of  printing  by  machinery,  he  applied  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  pecuniary  assistance  in  various  quarters, 
his  schemes  being  rejected  as  impracticable  ;  but  at 
last  Thomas  Bensley,  a  printer  in  Ixtndon,  came 
forward  to  his  snpj>ort,  a  company  was  formed,  aud 
a  ]iatent  was  obtained  on  29th  March  1810,  for  a 
press  which  printed  like  the  hand-press  by  two  flat 
plates,  and  iu  1811  it  was  first  used  to  print  part  of 
the  Annual  Register.  A  second  patent  was  obtained 
on  30th  October  1811  for  a  cylinder-press,  a  third 
in  1S13  for  improvements  upon  it  Ibis  improved 
machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times,  and  on  29th  November  1814,  that 
ncwapajter  appeared  for  the  first  time  printed  by 
machinery  which  was  moved  by  a  steam-engine. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  K.  was  a  jwrtuer  in 
a  company  for  making  steam  printing-presses  at 
Oberzell,  near  Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria.  He  died 
17th  January  1833. 

KO'NIGGRATZ,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Adler  with  that  river,  64  miles  east- north -east 
of  Prague.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral  The  immediate  neighltourhood 
can  in  any  emergency  be  covered  with  water.  Cloth, 
musical  instruments,  shoes,  and  wax-candles  are  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture.    Pop.  8300. 

KO'NIGINHOF,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  left  l»ank  of  the  Elbe,  16  miles 
north  of  Koniggratz.  Linen-weaving,  tinning,  and 
manufactures  of  hats  and  sugar,  are  the  priucipal 
branches  of  industry.    Pop.  5000. 

KO'NIGSBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Ritrike,  45  miles 
north  of  Fraukfurt-on-the-Oder.  Tanning  and  die- 
SB*  »  A,  chief  b^C.  of  M-UTjJ* 
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5000.  Numerous  other  places  in  Germany  bear  this 
name. 

KONIGSBERG,  an  important  town  and  fortress 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  both  bauks  of  the  Pregel,  and  on  an  island  in  that 
river,  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Frisches 
Halt   It  consists  of  the  Old  Town  and  the  Ijohcniclit 
on  the  north  bank  (the  latter  of  which,  in  its  seven- 
storied  and  gabled  houses,  and  steep  side-lanes, 
still  presents  a  completely  Hanseatic  ap|>earance), 
the  Knciphof  on  the  island  (also  one  of  the  oldest 
parts),  and  numerous  suburbs.    The  Pregel  is  here 
crossed  by  seven  bridges.    The  origin  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  Ottokar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  in  1257.    K.  became  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  1365,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  from  1457 
to  1528.    In  1701,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg,  was  crowned  here,  with  the  title  of  Frederick 
L,  king  of  Prussia.    Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  Kant ;  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1544,  and  attended  now  by  about 
350  students  ;  the  united  Royal  and  University 
Library,  with  160,000  volumes;  and  the  observatory. 
There  are  also  three  gymnasia,  with  numerous  other 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Important 
manufactures  of  wooIIcdb,  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco 
are  carried  on.    Wine,  fruits,  coal,  salt,  and  sugar 
are  imjwrted ;  grain  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 
K.  occupies  the  fourth  rank  among  Prussian  towns 
in  res]>ect  of  population.    Pop.  (1862)  04,579. 

KONRAD  or  CONRAD  I.,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans (a  title  identical  with  the  subsequent  ono  of 
'  Emperor  of  Germany'),  was  the  sou  of  Konrad  of 
Fritzlar,  Couut  of  Franconia,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Arnulf.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  Germans  resolved  to 
make  the  sovereign  dignity  elective,  and  preferring 
to  choose  one  who  was  related  to  the  late  imperial 
family,  offered  the  crown  to  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it,  but  recommended 
K.,  who  was  accordingly  elected  in  911.  The 
new  monarch  gradually  re-established  the  imperial 
authority  over  most  of  the  Germsn  princes,  carried 
on  an  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  and  at  last 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Quedlinburg  (918),  in  a 
battle  with  the  Hungarians,  who  had  rejKsatcdly 
invaded  his  dominions.  He  lies  buried  at  Fulda. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  enjoined  his  brother  Eberhard 
to  carry  the  imperial  insignia  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
Duke  "Henry  of  Saxony,  son  of  Otho  the  Illus- 
trious, with  whom  he  had  been  continually  at 
war  since  912  a.  D.,  and  accompanied  the  gift  with 
the  chivalrous  message,  '  that  he  wished  to  render 
to  the  son  what  he  had  received  from  the  father.' 
K.'s  reign  was  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Germany ;  sovereignty  by  hereditary  right  was 
introduced  into  the  German  duchies  and  markgraf- 
doms;  the  minor  lords  of  the  soil  became  vassals, 
not  to  the  king,  as  formerly,  but  to  their  dukes ;  and 
finally,  the  crown-lands  in  each  duchy  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  dukes  themselves,  who  thus 
totally  destroyed  the  sovereign's  local  jurisdiction, 

KONRAD  II.,  king  of  the  Germans,  and  Roman 
emperor,  was  elected  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Saxon  imperial  family  in  1024.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Franconian  dynasty. 
Immediately  after  his  election,  he  commenced  a  tour 
through  Germany,  to  administer  justice  and  acquaint 
himself  with,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ameliorate,  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  With  a  view  to  this  last, 
he  instituted  the  Ood"s  Truce  (q.  v.).  In  1026,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the  rebellious  Italian*, 
was  crowned  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  he  and 


his  wife  Giscla  were  anointed  emperor  and  empresi 
of  the  Romans  by  the  pope.  He  was  soon  recalled 
to  Germany  to  put  down  four  formidable  revolts,  is 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  l>v  1033  peace  wu 
restored.  In  1032,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  which  he  aune.xcd  to  the  empire.  In 
1036,  a  rebellion  in  Italy  again  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  Alps ;  but  his  efforts  to  restore  his  authority 
were  this  tune  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  foreed  to 
grant  various  privileges  to  his  Italian  *ubj«tt 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  died  at  Utrecht,  4th 
June  1039.  K.  was  one  of  the  most  remark  aide  of 
the  earlier  monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
more  obnoxious  features  of  the  feudal  system,  sod 
by  conferring  the  great  duchies  of  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Carinthia  on  his  son,  reduced  the  danjjeroni 
power  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  empire. 

KONRAD  1 1 1.,  king  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v. )  dynasty,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  was  born  in  1003.  While 
under  20  years  of  age,  K.,  with  his  elder  bmther 
Frederick,  had  bravely  supported  Henry  V.  aqunrt 
his  numerous  enemies,  and  in  return,  that  monarch 
granted  K.  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Fran- 
conia.   He  subsequently  contested  the  crown  of 
Italy  with  the  Emperor  Lothaire  of  Saxony,  but  w« 
compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions.    On  the  death 
of  Lothaire,  the  princes  of  Germany,  fearing  the 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guelf  party,  and 
attracted  by  his  brilliant  courage,  moderation,  and 
goodness,  offered  K.  the  crown,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly formally  elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  21*t  Feb- 
ruary 1138.    He  was  immediately  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Germany; 
and  the  struggle  was  continued  under  Henn'i 
son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Lion  (q.  v.).  While 
Germany  was  thus  convulsed,  the  state  of  Italy  was 
not  a  whit  more  peaceable.     The  several  belli- 
gerents besought  K.  s  assistance,  but  he  well  knew 
the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  Italians,  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  aloof.    Soon  after  this,  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  commenced  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  and 
K.,  seized  with  the  general  infatuation,  set  out  for 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  (see  Cri'sadis) 
in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  Bavaria. 
Guelf  returned  to  Germany  before  K.,  and  with  hi* 
nephew,  Henry  the  Lion,  immediately  renewed  the 
attempt  to  gain  jHissessiou  of  Bavaria,  but  their 
army  being  defeated  at  Flochberg,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.    K.  was  now  called  ufwo 
to  aid  the  Duke  of  Poland  against  his  rebellion! 
subjects,  and  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italians 
against  Roger  of  Sicily ;  but  while  preparing  f*>r  this 
latter  expedition,  he  was  poisoned,  15th  February 
1152,  at  Bamberg.    K.  was  largely  endowed  with 
the  virtues  necessary  for  a  great  monarch,  and 
though  himself  unlearned,  was  a  warm  patron  of 
Bcience  and  letters.    His  marriage  with  a  Greek 
princess  was  symbolised  by  the  two-headed  eagle 
which  figured  on  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  now  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  sovereign 
of  Austria,  as  heir  to  the  German  emperors. 

KONRAD  VON  WURZBURO,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  died  at  Basel  in 
1287.  K.  is  fertde  in  imagination,  learned,  and— 
although  marking  the  decline  of  medieval  High- 
German  poetry  by  his  prolix  and  artificial  style- 
probably  the  most  perfect  master  of  German  versifi- 
cation that  had  api)cared  up  to  his  own  day.  Hia 
last  poem,  which  he  left  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
has  for  its  subject  The  Trajan  War,  and  is  printed 
(in  part)  in  Midler's  Sammlung  aUdeuttchtr  G*dkhk. 
But  K.  appears  to  most  advantage  in  his  amdkr 
narrative  poems,  of  which  the  best  is  Bngdhard 
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(reprinted  by  Haupt  at  Leipsio  in  1844,  from  an 
old  and  scarce  impression).  Next  to  this  may  be 
ranked  his  Otto  mil  dem  Bart  (reprinted  by  Hahn 
.it  Quedlinb.  and  Leip.  1838) ;  Der  Writ  Lohn  (by 
Roth,  Fkr.  1843) ;  The  Legends  of  SylvcstT  (by  W. 
Grimm,  Gutt.  1841)  and  of  Alexius  (by  Massmann, 
Quedlinb.  and  Leip.  1843);  Die  Goldene  SchmUtle 
(t>y  W.  Grimm,  BcrL  1840).  His  songB  and  proverbs 
are  to  be  found  in  Hagen's  Minnesinger. 

KONRADIN  OF  SWABIA,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  imperial  House  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.), 
was  the  son  of  Konrad  IV.,  and  vras  born  in  1252, 
two  years  before  his  father's  death.  Innocent  IV. 
immediately  seized  upon  the  young  prince's  Italian 
possessions,  on  the  plea  that  the  ton  of  a  prince  who 
dies  excommunicated  has  no  hereditary  rights ;  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen 
rejoiced  to  follow  the  pope's  example.  K.  was  not 
left,  however,  totally  friendless.  His  ancle  Man- 
fred took  up  arms  m  his  behalf,  drove  the  pope 
from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  nephew's  authority,  declared  himself  king  tul 
the  young  prince  came  of  age.  The  pope's  invet- 
erate hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufens  induced  him 
to  offer  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  a  consummate  warrior  and  able  politi- 
cian. Charles  immediately  invaded  Italy,  met  his 
antagonist  in  the  plain  of  Grandella,  where  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in  1266,  gave  him 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Bavaria  to  invite  K.,  then  in  his  16th  year, 
to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  K.  accord- 
ingly made  his  appearance  in  Italy  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  and  being  joined  by  the  Neapolitans  in 
large  numbers,  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French,  but  was  finally  defeated,  and  along  with 
his  relative,  Frederick  of  Austria,  taken  prisoner 
near  Tagliacozzo,  22d  August  1268.  The  two  unfor- 
tunate princes  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naples  on  the 
20th  October.  A  few  minutes  before  his  execution, 
K.j  on  the  scaffold,  took  off  his  glove,  and  threw 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  as  a  gage  of  venge- 
ance, requesting  that  it  might  be  carried  to  his 
heir,  Peter  of  Aragon.  This  duty  was  undertaken 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Waldburg,  who,  after  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his 
prince's  last  command.   See  Sicilian  Vesfxbs. 


Koodoo  [Antilope  strepsiceros). 


KOO-DOO  (Antilope  strepsiceros, 
buodoo),  one  of  the  largest  species  of 


or 


antelope.  The 


general  form  is  not  so  light  and  elegant  as  that  of 
many  of  the  antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four 
feet,  and  the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  moderately  long,  and  terminates  in  a  tuft 
I  like  that  of  an  ox.  The  male  is  furnished  with  great 
horns,  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  beautifully  twisted 
in  a  wide  spiral  of  two  turns  and  a  half,  very  thick 
at  the  base,  and  there  wrinkled  and  ringed*.  The 
female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  hornless.  The 
general  colour  is  grayish  brown,  with  a  narrow 
white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  eight 
or  ten  similar  stripes  proceeding  from  it  down  the 
sides.  The  K.  lives  in  small  families  of  four  or  five, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  wooded  parts  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  one  of  the  animals 
which,  probably,  man  has  not  yet  done  enough  to 
reduce  to  his  service. 

KOO'MRAH  (Kqrnis  hippagrus),  an  alleged  dis- 
tinct species  of  the  family  Equidat,  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  and  inhabiting  mountain  woods.  It  is  ten 
or  ten  and  a  half  hands  high ;  with  a  broad  deep 
head  ;  no  forelock,  but  long  woolly  hair  down  to  the 
eyes ;  long  black  mane ;  tail  more  like  that  of  a 
horse  than  of  an  ass ;  the  colour  a  uniform  reddish 
bay,  without  mark  or  streak.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  supposes  that  it  may  be  the  Boryes  of 
Herodotus,  and  // ippagrus  of  Oppian. 

KOO'RIA  MOO'RIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  six 
islands,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  are  situated 
about  21  miles  from  the  coast,  about  lat  17°  33'  N., 
and  long.  56"  6'  E.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is 
sterile,  and  the  only  one  which  is  inhabited  supports 
only  from  20  to  30  fishermen.  They  were  ceded  to 
England  in  1854.  Guano  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
obtained  from  them. 

KO'PEK,  a  Russian  money  of  account,  the  r^th 
part  of  a  Rouble  (q.  v.),  and  equivalent  to  U 
farthings  of  sterling  money. 

KO  RAN"  (Arab.,  from  karaa,  to  read),  [~  Hebr. 
Mikra,  the  written  Book,  or  that  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  read : — the  Old  Testament,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Mishnah,  or  the  Code  of  the  Oral 
Law],  The  Reading,  by  way  of  eminence ;  a  term 
first  applied  to  every  single  portion  of  Mohammed's 
'  Revelations ; '  at  a  later  period,  used  for  a  greater 
number  of  these ;  and  finally  for  their  whole  body, 
gathered  together  into  the  one  book,  which  forms 
the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial,  military,  and 
legal  code  of  Islam.  The  Koran  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Forkan  (Chald.  Salvation,  not 
from  Hebr.  Perek,  Division,  as  erroneously  sup- 
posed) ;  further,  of  Al-Moshaf  (The  Volume),  or 
Al-Kitab  (The  Book,  in  the  sense  of  'Bible'),  or 
Al-Dhikr  ('  the  Reminder,'  or  '  the  Admonition  'h 
The  Koran  is,  according  to  the  Moslem  creed,  coeval 
with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first  transcript 
was  written  from  the  beginning  in  rays  of  light 
upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  upon  this  tablet  are  also  found 
the  divine  decrees  relating  to  things  past  and 
future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in  white  silk, 
jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  blissful  and 
mysterious  night  of  Al-Khadr,  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  during  a  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  communicated  to  Mohammed, 
both  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  either  by  Gabriel  in 
human  shape,  '  with  the  sound  of  bells,'  or  through 
inspirations  from  the  Holy  Ghost '  in  the  Prophet's 
breast,'  or  by  God  himself, '  veiled  and  unveiled,  in 
waking  or  in  the  dreams  of  night.'  Traditions  vary 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  individual  portions, 
revealed  at  a  time,  between  single  letters,  verses, 
and  entire  chapters  or  Surahs  (from  Hebr.  &*">K 
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line).  Tha  drat  tevelation  forma,  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  book,  verses  1—5  of  surah  xcvi, 
and  begins  with  the  words :  '  Read  [preach],  in  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things  ! ' 
Mohammed  dictated  his  inspirations  to  a  scribe, 
»t,  indeed,  in  broken  verses,  but  in  finished  chapters. 


and  from  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  P 
procured  other  copies— unless  they  preferred 
ins  the  oracles  by  heart  from  the  master' 


learn- 


froin  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 

ing  the  oracles  by 
mouth.  The  original  fragments  were,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  chronological  or  other  arrangement, 
promiscuously  thrown  into  a  box,  and  a  certain 
number  were  entirely  lost  A  year  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  the  scattered  portions  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Abu  Bekr,  collected  by  Zaid  Ibn 
Thnbit  of  Medina,  •  from  date-leaves  and  tablets  of 
white  stone,  bones,  and  parchment-leaves,  and  the 
breasts  of  men,'  and  faithfully  copied,  without  the 
■lightest  attempt  at  moulding  them  into  shape  or 
sequence,  together  with  all  the  variants,  the  repeti- 
tions, and  the  gaps.  This  volume  was  intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives, 
the  daughter  of  Omar.  A  second  redaction  was 
instituted  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hedjrah,  by 
Calif  Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging  and 
correcting  the  text,  but  in  order  to  restore  its  unity : 
many  different  readings  being  current  among  the 
believers.  He  ordered  new  copies  to  be  made  from 
the  original  fragments,  in  which  all  the  variants 
were  to  be  expunged,  without,  however,  any  further 
alteration,  such  as  the  suppression  of  certain  pas- 
sages, Ac,  being  introduced;  and  the  old  copies  were 
all  consigned  to  the  names.  With  respect  to  the 
succession  of  the  single  chapters — 1 14  in  number — 
no  attempt  was  made  at  establishing  continuity, 
but  they  were  placed  side  by  side  according  to  their 
respective  lengths;  so  that,  immediately  after  the 
introductory  fattah  or  exordium,  follows  the  longest 
chapter,  and  the  others  are  ranged  after  it  in 
decreasing  size.  They  are  not  numbered  in  the 
manuscripts,  but  bear  distinctive,  often  strange- 
sounding  headings,  as :  the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood, 
the  Fig,  the  Star,  the  Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  Ac., 
taken  from  a  particular  matter  or  person  treated 
of  in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
surah  begins  with  the  introductory  formula:  'In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate.' 
It  is  further  stated  at  the  begmning  whether  the 
surah  was  revealed  at  Mecca  or  at  Medina.  Every 
chapter  is  subdivided  into  smaller  portions  (Ayath, 
Hebr.  Oth,  sign,  letter),  varying  in  the  ancient 
'seven  editions'  or  primitive  copies  [of  Medina 
(two),  Mecca,  Kufa,  Basra,  Syria,  and  the  4  Vulgar 
Edition '] — reduced  by  Noldeke  to  four  editions — 
between  6000  and  6036.  The  number  of  words  in 
the  whole  book  is  77,639,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
letters  shews  an  amount  of  323,015  of  these.  Other 
— encyclical  -  divisions  of  the  book  are  :  into  thirty 
ajzA  and  into  sixty  ahz&b.  for  the  use  of  devotional 
readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque.  Twenty-nine 
Surahs  commence  with  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  supposed  to  be  of  mystical  purport 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Moham- 
medanism will  be  considered  under  that  head,  while 
for  questions  more  closely  connected  with  author- 
ship and  chronology,  we  must  refer  to  Mohammkd. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  chief 
doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  When  mankind  turned  from  it  at 
different  times,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them 
back  to  truth :  Moses,  Christ  and  Mohammed  being 
the  most  distinguished.  Both  punishments  for  the 
sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious  are  depicted  with 
great  diffuseness,  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and 


the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particularly 
to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation  to 
God's  will  (see  Islam),  legends,  principally  relating 
to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without  exception, 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings  (known  to 
Mohammed  by  oral  communication  only,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  their  often  odd  confu- 
sion), form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  throughout 
hears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  influence. 
Thus,  of  ideas  and  notions  taken  bodily,  with  their 
Arabiciaed  designations,  from  Judaism,  we  may 
mention — Koran  s=  Mikrah  (Reading) ;  Forkaa  (Sol- 
vation) ;  the  introductory  formula,  Bismillah  (in  the 
name  of  God) ;  To  rah  (Book  of  Law) ;  Gan  Eden 
(Paradise);  Gehinnom  (Hell);  Haber  (Master); 
Darash  (to  search  the  Scriptures) ;  Rabbi  (Teacher) ; 
Sabbath  (Day  of  Rest) ;  Shechinah  (Majesty  of  God) ; 
Mishnah  (Repetition,  or  Oral  Law),  Ac.  The  general 
tendency  and  aim  of  the  Koran  is  found  pretty 
clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
I  chapter :  '  This  is  the  book  in  which  there  is  no 
doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who  believe  in 
the  mytierxet  of  faith,  who  perform  their  prayr*. 
give  alms  from  what  wo  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  who  believe  in  the  revelation  which  we  ma  le 
unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down  to  the  prophdt 
before  thee,  and  who  believe  in  the  futurt  lift, 
Ac.'  To  unite  the  three  principal  religious  fonni 
which  he  found  in  bis  time  and  country — via, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Heathenism —into  one, 
was  Mohammed's  ideal,  and  the  Koran,  properly 
read,  discloses  constantly  the  alternate  flatteries 
and  threats  aimed  at  each  of  the  three  parties.  No 
less  are  certain  abrogations  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  of  special  passages  in  the  Koran, 
due  to  the  vacillating  relation  in  which  he  at  first 
stood  to  the  different  creeds,  and  the  concessions 
Erst  made,  and  then  revoked.  Witness  the  *  Kiblah,' 
or  the  place  where  the  believer  was  to  turn  in  his 
prayer,  first  being  Jerusalem ;  fasting,  lieing  at  first 
instituted  in  the  ancient  manner ;  forbearance  to 
idolaters  forming  one  of  the  original  precepts,  Ac 

The  language  of  the  Koran  is  of  surpassing 
elegance  and  purity,  so  much  so,  that  it  ha* 
become  the  ideal  of  Arabic  classicality,  and  n-i 
human  pen  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  similar : — a  circumstance  adduced 
by  Mohammed  himself  as  a  clear  proof  of  his 
mission.  The  style  varies  considerably ;  sometimes 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  irn passionate, 
fluent  and  harmonious;  it  at  other  times  become* 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy; 
and  on  this  difference  modern  investigators  hare 
endeavoured  to  form  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  Koran,  wherever  other  dates  fail.  But  none 
of  these  attempts  can  ever  be  successful  Full 
manhood,  approaching  age,  and  declining  vigour, 
are  not  things  so  easily  traced  in  the  writings  of 
a  man  like  Mohammed.  The  Koran  is  written  in 
prose,  yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  generally 
a  sentence  is  composed,  rhyme  with  each  other,  s 
peculiarity  of  speech  used  by  the  ancient  sooth- 
sayers (Kubhan  =  Cohen)  of  Arabia: — only  that 
Mohammed  used  his  own  discretion  in  remodelling 
its  form,  and  freeing  it  from  conventional  fetters ; 
and  thus  the  rhyme  of  the  Koran  became  an  entirely 
distinctive  rhyma  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some 
surahs;  and  plays  upon  words  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism,  is  excelling! y 
great  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification ;  and  an  injunc- 
tion to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on  the  cover 
which  overlaps  the  boards,  according  to  Eastern 
It  is  consulted  on  weijzhtv  matter* ; 
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sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners,  doors, 
&c.  Great  lavishnesB  is  also  displayed  upon  the 
material  and  the  binding  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
conies  for  the  wealthy  are  sometimes  written  in 
gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Nothing  also  is  more  hateful  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Moslem  than  to  see  the  book  in  the  bauds  of  an 
un!>eliever. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  volumes.  Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in 
Syria,  is  reported  to  have  onco  contained  no  less 
than  20,000  different  commentaries.  The  most 
renowned  are  those  of  Samachshari  (died  539  H.), 
Beidhavi  (died  685  or  716  H.),  Mahalli  (died  870 
H.),  and  Soyuti  (died  911  H.).  The  principal 
editions  are  those  of  Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694), 
Maracci  (Padua,  1698),  FlUgel  (.Id  ed.  1838),  besides 
many  editions  (of  small  critical  value)  printed  in 
St  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Teheran,  Calcutta,  Cawnpore, 
Serampore,  and  the  many  newly-erected  Indian 
presses.  The  first,  but  very  imperfect,  Latin 
version  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  Robertas 
Retensis,  an  Englishman,  in  1143  (ed.  Basle,  1543). 
The  principal  translations  are  those  of  Maracci, 
into  Latin  (1698)  ;  Sale  (first  ed.  1734)  and  Hod- 
well  (1862),  into  English;  Savary  (1783),  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (1829),  Kasimirski  (1840),  into  French; 
Megerlin  (1772),  Wahl  (1828),  Ullmann  (1840), 
into  German ;  l>eside«  the  great  number  of  Persian, 
Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustanee,  and  other  transla- 
tions made  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  eastern 
Moslems.  Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  FlUgel  (Leip.  1842),  and  the 
Noojooin-ool-Poorkan  (Calcutta.  1811).  Of  authori- 
ties whose  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  Koran, 
we  will  chiefly  name  Maracci,  Sale,  Savary,  Wahl, 
Geiger,  Amari,  Sprenger,  Muir,  Weil,  Nbldeke. 

KORDOFA'N,  or  the  Whito  Land,  a  province 
of  the  Egyptian  territories  in  the  Sudan,  is  bounded 
on  the  E,  by  the  White  Nile,  which  separates 
it  from  Sennaar,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  from 
Darfur  by  a  strip  of  desert.  It  extends  in  lat 
from  10*  to  15  20'  N.,  and  the  area  of  its  more 
or  less  cultivated  portion  has  been  estimated  at 
12,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  500,000. 
The  province  is  traversed  by  no  rivers ;  wells, 
however,  abound,  water  lteing  found  almost  every- 
where, at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  sod 
argillaceous  and  productive ;  and  here  dourra  and 
maize  are  grown.  In  the  north  and  west,  the 
surface  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
but  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  millet, 
which  is  the  staple  article  of  food.  The  employ- 
ments of  the  jwople  arc  chiefly  agricultural.  In 
the  south,  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  extensively 
reared,  but  in  the  north  and  west,  the  nomad 
inhabitants  depend  for  support  entirely  upon  their 
large  herds  of  camels,  which  are  hired  nut  for  the 
transport  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  chief 
trees  are  acacias,  yielding  gum-arabic.  Iron  ore  is 
obtained  and  wrought  in  the  country.  Slavery, 
which  had  formerly  been  general,  and  had  formed 
an  important  branch  of  trade  in  K.,  was  aliolished 
in  1857  by  Said  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Aral*,  partly  a  mixed 
Arab  and  negro  race.  The  capital  is  Il-Obeid 
or  Lobeid  (q.  v.).  In  1770,  Adlan,  king  of  Sennaar, 
made  a  conquest  of  K.,  and  about  six  years  after, 
the  Sultan  of  Darfur  overran  the  province,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  territories.  Under  the  sultan, 
the  inhabitants  were  but  lightly  taxed ;  trade  was 
opened  up  with  the  Sudan  and  Arabia ;  and  the 
markets  of  Il-Obeid  and  Bara,  the  chief  towns, 


were  stored  with  the  produce  of  Arabia,  India, 
and  Abyssinia.  This  period  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  invasion  of  K. 
in  1821,  by  an  Egyptian  army.  Since  then  K.  has 
remained  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  undei 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

K0RNER,  Theodor,  a  patriotic  German  poet, 
was  born  at  Dresden,  23d  September  1791,  and 
after  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  immature 
verses  in  1810,  betook  himself  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  Here  the  young  author,  who  had  no 
aptitude  for  serious  and  solid  studies,  was  led  into 
several  irregidarities.  which  necessitated  his  leaving 
the  university.  After  a  short  resilience  in  Berlin, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  thv  Grunt  Domino  (The  Green  Domino), 
Die  Braut  (The  Bride),  and  Der  NacidictichtT  (The 
Night-watchman),  are  among  the  best  German 
comedies.  His  two  most  important  dramas,  Zriny 
aud  Rommunde,  though  destitute  of  that  sagacity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  of  mankind  which  are 
essential  to  the  permanent*  success  of  such  works, 
are  full  of  noble  enthusiasm.  The  uprising  of  the 
German  nation  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
inspired  K.  with  patriotic  ardour.  He  joined  the 
army  of  liberation,  and  displayed  heroic  courage  in 
many  encounters.  The  songs  which  he  now  wrote — 
several  of  them  in  the  camp— and  published  under 
the  title  of  Lexer  und  Sclttcrrt  (Lyre  and  Sword), 
stirred  his  countrymen  mightily.  Their  chief 
power,  however,  probably  lies  in  their  impassioned 
nationality;  foreigners  at  least  fail  to  recognise  in 
them  much  more,  yet  the  Germans  regard  them 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  admiration  that  forbids 
criticism.  The  most  famous  of  these  pieces  is  his 
Schtcert-Lied  (Sword-Song).  K.  was  killed  in  battle 
near  Rosenberg,  26th  August  1813.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  (Stiminiliche  Werke,  1  vol.  BerL 
1834  ;  4  vols.  1842, 4th  edit  1853)  was  published  by 
Streckfuss.  A  biography  of  the  ]K>et,  written  by 
his  father,  has  been  translated  into  English, '  with 
selections  from  bis  jwems,  tales,  and  dramas,'  by 
G.  F.  Richardson  (Lond.  2  vols.  1845). 

KOrO'S,  Nxov,or  GREAT  KOROS.an  import- 
ant market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pesth, 
is  situated  in  a  sandy  district,  49  miles  south-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  Black  cattle  and  sheep 
are  here  extensively  reared,  and  an  excellent  red 
wine  is  grown.  Pop.  16,100. — Kiss  KOrOh,  or 
Little  Koriis,  is  a  small  town,  situated  .'18  miles 
south-west  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wine.    Pop.  6000, 

KOSCIUSKO,  Tadkcsz,  a  great  Polish  general 
and  patriot,  born  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
in  the  province  of  Minsk,  Western  Russia,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  but  not 
wealthy  Lithuanian  family.  He  became  a  captain 
in  the  Polish  army,  went  to  America,  and  served  in 
the  War  of  Independence  He  returned  to  Poland 
in  1786,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792,  he  held  a  position  at 
Dubjenka  for  five  days  with  4000  men  against 
16,000  Russians,  although  he  bad  had  only  twenty- 
four  hours  to  fortify  it,  and  finally  withdrew  hia 
troops  without  much  loss.  This  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  repu- 
tation. When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  K.  resigned  his 
command,  and  retired  to  Leipsic ;  but  returned  in 
1794,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  Cracow,  and  afterwards  in  Warsaw. 
With  20,000  regular  troops,  and  40.000  ill-armed 
peasants,  he  resisted  for  months  the  united  Russian 
and  Prussian  army  of  150,000  men.  He  was  proof 
also  against  the  most  tempting  proposals  on  the 
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part  of  the  Prussian  king.  He  was  at  last  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  in  the  battle  of  Macie- 
jowice,  10th  October  1794,  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  uttering  the  words  *  Finis 
Polonke.'  Ho  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  him 
to  liberty,  gave  him  an  estate  with  1500  peasants, 
and  banded  to  him  his  sword,  which  K.  declined  to 
receive,  saying:  '  I  have  no  more  need  of  a  sword, 
as  I  have  no  longer  a  country.'  He  afterwards 
resigned  the  estate,  and  sent  hack  from  London  the 
money  which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in 
France,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  was  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  When  Napoleon,  in  1806,  formed  a 
plan  lor  the  restoration  of  Poland,  K  felt  himself 
restrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  it  by  his 
promise  to  the  Emperor  PnuL  The  address  to  the 
Poles,  published  in  his  name  in  the  Munitrur,  was 
a  fabrication.  In  1814,  he  wrote  to  the  Emi>eror 
Alexander,  entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
the  Poles  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  king  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  peasants  on  his  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  on  15th  October 
1817,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  over  a 
precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Cracow 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were  laid  side  by 
side  with  those  of  John  Sobieski.  See  Falkenstein  s 
K.  tiach  eeinen  htiiulichen  und  btfeiUlkJien  Ltbrn 
(2d  edit  Leip.  1834). 

KOSLI'N,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Muklenbach,  7 
miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  85  miles  north-east 
from  Stettin.  There  are  iron-foundries,  and  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  paper,  Ac.    Pop,  10,059. 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Louis),  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  was  born  in  180*2  at  Mnnok, 
in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His  family 
is  of  noble  rank,  but  his  parents  were  poor.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Saroapatak, 
and  practised  first  in  bis  native  county,  and  after- 
wards in  Pesth.  In  1832,  he  commenced  his  jioli- 
tieal  career  at  the  diet  of  Presbnrg  aa  editor  of  a 
liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
was  not  printed,  but  transcribed  and  circulated 
The  subsequent  publication  of  a  lithographed  paper 
led,  in  May  1837,  to  K.'s  imprisonment.  He  was 
liberated  in  1840,  and  became  again  the  editor  of  a 
paper,  in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for 
many  of  the  literal  party  amongst  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  Novem- 
ber 1847,  he  was  sent  by  the  county  of  Pesth  as 
deputy  to  the  diet,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  speaker,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
ne  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants, 
the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  ttc,  and  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1S48,  openly  demanded  an  independent  government 
for  Hungary,  and  constitutional  government  in  the 
Austrian  hereditary  territories.  To  his  speeches 
must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  but  the  insurrection  in  Vienna 
in  March  1848.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  September  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and  now  prose- 
cuted with  extraordinary  energy  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  moderate  party,  he 
induced  the  National  Assembly  at  Dehreczin,  in 
April  1849,  to  declare  the  inde|>eudence  of  Hungary, 
and  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  He  was  now,  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  Hungary ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  for 


I  the  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  finding 
the  national  cause  jeopardised  by  the  arrival  »* 
Russia  on  the  scene  of  action,  he  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  more  desperate  effort.  The 
attempt  was  vain.  Finding  that  the  dissensions 
between  himself  and  Gorget  (q.  v.)  were  damapng 
the  national  cause,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  After  the  defeat  at  Temesvar 
on  9th  August  1849,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position,  and  to  flee  into  Turkey,  where, 
however,  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  but  though  his 
extradition  was  demanded  both  by  Austria  tad 
Russia,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  principle  of  hospi. 
tality,  resisted  all  their  demands.  In  September 
1851  he  was  liberated,  and  the  government  of  France 
refusing  him  a  passage  through  their  territory,  be 
sailed  iu  an  American  frigate  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  public 
respect  and  sympathy.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  landed  in  the  United  State*,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He  returned 
in  June  1852  to  England,  and  there  he  chiefly 
resided,  until  the  Italian  war  broke  out  against 
Austria,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  Hung&rixo 
emigrants  left  for  Italy  with  Kossuth.  He  bow 
(1803)  resides  in  Turin. 

KOSTRO'MA,  capital  of  the  government  of  that 
name,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Kostroma  with  the  Volga,  and  564 
miles  from  St  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pith  c,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
invasions,  first  of  the  Tartars,  afterwards  of  the 
Poles.  K.  has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  U 
linen,  and  trades  in  corn,  tallow,  timber,  linseed  oil, 
and  leather.    Pop.  20,030. 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  it 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Jaroshr, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  district  of  Kazan.  Area, 
30.834  square  miles;  pop.  (1858)  1,075,088.  Tbe 
surface  is  generally  hat,  marshy,  interspersed  with 
lakes,  and,  especially  in  the  north  and  east,  with 
extensive  and  dense  forests.  The  greater  part  of 
the  soil  is  uncultivated.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Volga,  with  its  tributaries  the  Kostroma,  tbe  L  tja, 
and  the  Vetluga.  The  climate  is  severe.  A^cul- 
ture  is  tbe  principal  occu)>ation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  grain  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
local  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  ;  mats,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash  ant 
largely  manufactured  and  exported ;  and  there  is  » 
flourishing  trade  in  timber. 

KO  TAH,  the  chief  town  of  a  protected  state  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  Raj  poo  tana,  is  1st 
25"  10*  N.,  and  long.  75*  52*  E.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  C'humbul,  and  is  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  ditch.  The  town  is  tolerably  wealthy, 
being,  moreover,  of  considerable  size,  and  of  some 
architectural  pretensions.  In  1857.  notwithstandraf 
the  fidelity  of  the  rajah  to  the  British  government, 
K.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  mutineers,  remaining 
in  their  possession  nntil  30th  March  1858,  when  it 
was  stormed  by  General  Boberts.  The  principality 
coutains  4400  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  440,000. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  FntrDniCH  FntnnrDrB 
vox,  a  most  prolific  German  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Weimar  on  3d  May  1761,  and  after  a  checker*! 
life,  stient  first  in  Russia,  and  afterwards  in  Austria 
I  and  Germany,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  23d 
March  1819,  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  bbenl 
movement  Among  Ins  dramatic  performances  (tbe 
chief  merit  of  which  cousista  in  their  superior 
knowledge  of  stotfe-effect),  may  be  mentioned  D* 
Indianer  in  England  (The  Indians  in  England),  ife** 
Khcnhatt  und  Rate  (Misanthropy  and  R»-penU»eej 
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—the  Utter,  under  the  title  of  The  Stranger,  being 
iroll  known  on  the  English  hoards — Die  bruien 
Klingsberg  (The  Two  KJingsbergs),  Die  Spanicr  in 
Peru,  Ac.  K.  wrote  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight 
dramas,  which  have  been  collected  in  editions  of 
28  (Leip.  1797—1823)  and  of  44  voh.  (1827— 1829). 
Several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English. 

KOU'BA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  government  of 
Derbcnd,  55  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  lat  41°  22*  N.,  long.  48*  31'  E.  Agricul- 
ture, fishing,  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  trade 
with  Astrakhan  and  Persia,  chiefly  employ  the  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  9406.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in 
1806. 

KOUBA'N.  a  river  in  the  sooth  of  Russia,  rises 
on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Elburz,  ami  flows  first 
north,  then  west,  separating  the  governments  of 
Stavropol  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
Circaasia.  It  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  exclusive 
of  its  windings,  and  it  falls  partly  into  the  Black 
Sea,  partly  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

KOUSNE'TZK,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  110  miles 
north- north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Pop. 
13,107,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in  bee-keeping  and 
in  woollen  manufacture*. 

KCVNO,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  in  European  Russia,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Vilia  and  the  Niemen,  was  founded  in  the  10th 
c,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts 
between  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Poles  during  I 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    Its  commerce,  not-  j 
withstanding  its  advantages   of  situation — being 
not  only  near  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  1 
but  also  on  the  great  railway  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Berlin— is  very  insignificant    Pop.  24,632. 

KOVNO,  a  government  of  West  Russia,  lies 
immediately  south  of  the  province  of  Courland, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  Prussia  and 
Poland.  Area,  16,115  square  miles,  not  more  than 
one- third  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  about  oue- third 
under  wood.  Flax  and  honev  are  important  pro- 
ducts. Pop.  (1858)  988,287.  the  surface  is  flat  and 
marshy, -and  there  are  numerous  lakes.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Niemen,  with  its  tributaries  the  Vilia, 
Neveja,  and  Doubisaa.  Plica  Polonica  (q.  v.)  is 
eommnn  among  the  peasantry.  Previously  to  1843, 
this  government  formed  a  part  of  that  of  Wilna. 

KOZEI'LSK,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kalouga,  and  40  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jisdra.  Pop.  7420.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  hemp,  and  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  sailcloth.  K.  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance  made  here  to 
Batu-Khan  of  Kiptchak. 

KOZLO'F,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambov,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the 
Voronetz,  in  lat.  62*  53"  N.,  long.  40*  31  E.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Czar  Michael  Fedorovitch  as  a 
stronghold  against  the  Tartars.  It  is  a  flourishing  ( 
town,  has  numerous  woollen,  linen,  and  other  fac-  i 
tories,  and  a  pop.  of  23,000,  who  are  employed  largely 
in  agriculture,  and  in  horse  and  sheep  breeding. 

KRAJO'VA,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  in  Little 
Wallachia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schyl, 
120  miles  west  of  Bucharest.  It  is  the  residence 
of  many  rich  bojars  (nobles),  carries  on  considerable 
commerce,  and  has  a  pop.  of  25,000. 

XRA'KEN,  a  fabulous  animal,  first  described  by 
Pontoppidan  in  his  Natural  History  of  Norway, 
and  from  time  to  time  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 

magnitude  is  ascribed 


to  it ;  it  is  said  to  rise  from  the  sea  like  an  island, 
to  stretch  out  mast-like  arms,  by  which  ships  an 
readily  drawn  down,  and,  when  it  sinks  again  into 
the  deep,  to  cause  a  whirlpool,  in  wluch  Urge 
vessels  are  involved  to  their  destruction.  The  fable 
of  the  K.  has  considerable  analogy  to  the  more 
recent  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  (q.  v.).  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  summarily  rejected  as  mere 
unminglod  fable,  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
foundation  for  it  in  the  occasional  amiearance  of 
huge  cephalopoda,  to  the  genera]  characters  of 
which  the  description  given  of  its  form  and  mon- 
strous arms  sufficiently  agrees,  great  exaggeration 
as  to  size  bciug  of  course  allowed  for.  Large  as 
are  some  of  the  cephalopoda  known  to  exist  in  some 
seas,  there  are  reasons  for  supjiosing  that  creatures 
of  this  kind  do  exist  much  larger  than  any  that 
have  been  accurately  described  ;  and  stories,  similar 
to  the  Norwegian  ones  recorded  by  Pontoppidan 
and  others,  are  current  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Pliny  concerning 
a  vast  animal  with  prodigious  arms  which  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  See 
Chamber*  «  Edinburgh  Journal,  first  series,  xi.  226. 

KRAMETtlA.   See  Rattany  Root. 

KRASNOIA'KRK,  chief  town  of  the  Siberian 
government  of  Yeniseisk,  is  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  Europe  to  East  Siberia,  at  a  distance  of 
3197  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  It  contains  7628 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Cossacks,  some  of  whom  possess 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  furs,  and  there  are  about 
thirty  tan-yards  and  other  factories. 

KRAZINSKI,  Count  Valerian,  a  scion  of  an 
illustrious  Polish  family  that  had  early  adopted 
the  Protestant  religion,  was  born  about  1780. 
Being  possessed  of  great  natural  abilities,  which 
were  improved  and  matured  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  officials  in 
the  bureau  of  Public  Instruction  for  Poland.  He 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  promote  education 
among  the  various  classes  of  dissenters,  and,  with 
a  view  to  this,  introduced,  at  great  expense  to 
himself,  the  process  of  stereotyping.  When  the 
Poles  rebelled  in  1830,  and  set  up  an  independent 
government,  K.  was  sent  as  their  representative  to 
Loudon,  where,  from  1831,  he  remained  as  an  exile 
for  twenty  years,  and  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  22d  December  1855.  Being  a  mau 
of  extensive  learning,  and  possessing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Slavonic  nations,  his  works  are  of  considerable 
authority.  The  chief  nn—The  Rue,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Polantl  (Lond.  2  vols. 
1839 — 1840),  Lectures  on  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slavonic  Nations  (Lond.  1849),  Montenegro  and  the 
Slavonians  in  Turkey  (Edin.  1853),  together  with 
some  translations,  religious  works,  and  political 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  Poland. 

KREASOTE.   See  Crbasote. 

KREATINE.   See  Creatine. 

KRE'FELD.  an  im|tortant  manufacturing  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Dllsseldorf.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  settlement 
here,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of  numerous 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  by  religious  persecution,  and  who  estab- 
lished here  the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  for 
which  K.  is  now  the  most  noted  town  in  Prussia. 
The  town  itself  and  the  immediate  vicinity  employ 
upwards  of  20,000  hands  in  these  manufactures, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  annually  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  K. 
also  carries  on  manufactures  of  wudhtn  cloth  and 
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yar  n,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  chemical*.  Pop. 
46,219. 

KREMENCHU'G,  a  district  town  of  Little 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  on  the  left 
hunk  of  the  Pnieiier,  ninety  miles  above  Ekater- 
inoslav.  It  was  founded  in  the  16th  c  by  Sei;is- 
mund  us- Augustus,  kin?  of  Poland,  aa  a  barrier 
agaimit  the  Tartars.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.,  it  wm  the  chief  town  of  New  Russia,  and  it 
is  now  the  seat  of  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  containing  34  factories,  chiefly  for 
melting  tallow  and  for  ro|>e*making.    Pop.  19,517. 

KREMENETZ,  a  district  town  of  West  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Volyn  (Volhynia),  is  situated 
130  miles  west  of  Jitomir,  and  altout  20  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Austrian  Galicia.  It  has  10,486 
inhabitants,  and  seven  annual  fairs  are  held  here, 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  river -communication,  the 
commerce  is  limited. 

KRE'MNITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Bars,  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley,  twelve  miles  west- 
south -west  of  Neusohl.  It  is  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,  which,  however,  are  less  productive 
now  than  formerly.  Pop  5400,  who  are  almost 
entirely  of  German  origin. 

KREMS,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  in  a  pictur- 
esque district  on  the  Danulie,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Kreius  with  that  river,  38  miles  west-north-west 
of  Vienna  It  manufactures  mustard  and  powder, 
and  trades  in  wine.    Pop  5300. 

KKEU'ZER—  from  the  cross  {bruz)  formerly 
conspicuous  u|ton  it— a  small  copper  coin  current  in 
Southern  Germany,  the  60th  part  of  the  gulden  or 
Florin  (q.  v.). 

KREU'ZNACH,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  a  few  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  38  miles  south-south- 
east of  Coblentz.  It  has  crooked  narrow  streets, 
old-fashioned  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  dates  its  existence  from  about  the  9th  century. 
It  U  chiefly  notable,  however,  for  its  salt  springs, 
which  were  discovered  in  1478,  and  which,  containing 
iodine  and  bromine,  are  serviceable  in  many  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  much  frequented.  The  springs  are  of 
various  temperatures,  from  454*  t°  84°  F. 

KRIMMITSCHAU',  a  town  of  Saxony,  about 
37  miles  south  of  Leipsic,  on  the  railway  Ixrtween 
that  place  and  Hof.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  the  industrial  products  being  woollen  yarn, 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  buttons,  needles,  4c. 
Pop.  9576 

KRI'SHNA,  the  eighth  Avatara  or  incarnation  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.    See  Vishnu. 

KROLOWE'Z,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigov,  is  situated  100  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A  famous  annual 
market  is  held  here.    Pop.  upwards  of  6000. 

KRO'SSEN,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  32  miles  south  east  of  Frank- 
furt There  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  and  earthenware.    Pop.  7000. 

KRUDEN  ER,  Juliana  von,  a  religious  visionary 
and  enthusiast,  daughter  of  Baron  von  Vietinghoff, 
was  born  at  Riga  in  1766.  When  she  was  but  14, 
•he  married  the  Baron  von  Krudener,  a  Livonian 
nobleman,  who  held  the  post  of  Russian  ambassador 
at  Venice.  Her  married  life,  however,  was  unhappy, 
and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  daughter,  she  was 
divorced  from  her  husband.  The  succeeding  inci- 
dents of  her  stormy  career  are  supposed  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  novel  of  VaUtrir,  which  she  pub- 
Sshed  in  1803.   After  many  adventures,  M.  vou  K. 


came  to  Berlin,  where  site  was  admitted  to  the  dose 
intimacy  of  the  queen,  Louisa,  of  all  whose  project* 
M.  von  K.  was  the  confidante  and  sharer.  The  shock 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  this  princess  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  balance  of  M.  von  IL's  mind  ; 
|  and  from  that  date  she  became  a  zealous  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  pietist,  Jung  Stelling,  and  ultimately 
gave  herself  up  to  religious  mysticism  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form.  From  Berlin  she  moved  to  Paris, 
where  she  appeared  as  a  prophetess,  and  the  herald 
of  a  new  reli^ous  era;  and  she  attracted  such 
notice  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  of  her  predictions 
of  public  events,  as  of  the  fall  of  Nai»oleon,  his 
return  from  Elba,  and  the  final  crisis  of  Waterloo,  as 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
eventually  to  acquire  much  influence  over  him. 
Her  gigantic  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  world,  caused  her  to 
apjiear  a  dangerous  character  in  the  eyes  of  persona 
in  authority,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
France  and  other  countries  in  succession.  In  conse- 
quence, she  retired  to  one  of  her  paternal  estates 
near  Riga,  where  sho  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Hermh  liter  or  Moravian  Brethren  ;  but  her  restless 
disposition  soon  carried  her  into  freab  enterprises, 
the  latest  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  great 
correctional  establishment  in  the  Crimea  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals  and  persons  of  evil  Life, 
In  the  midst  of  her  efforts  for  this  object,  she  died 
at  Kara-su- bazar,  December  13,  1824.  Besides  the 
novel  already  named,  her  only  other  work  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Z><  Camp  de«  Vetiua  (Paris,  1815)  ; 
but  many  curious  details  of  her  conversation  and 
opinions  are  preserved  in  Krog's  Conversation*  iri'h 
Madanu  von  A'rwW,  published  at  Leipsic  in  ISIS. 

KRU'MAU,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  14  miles  south-south-west  of  Budweia.  Its 
castle,  a  fine  structure  placed  on  a  rock,  contains 
rive  se}iarate  courts,  and  is  surmounted  by  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  is  i 
industry.   Pop  6600. 

KRUMMACHEK,  Frikdrich  Wtutelm,  the 
son  of  F.  A.  Krammacher,  a  clergyman  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  old  Luther- 
an ism,  and  also  as  an  opponent  of  the  Rationalists. 
Some  of  his  works,  particularly  his  discourses  on  the 
history  of  EVjah  the  Ti*hkitz>  have  not  only  acquired 
a  great  popularity  in  Germany,  but,  by  means  of 
translations,  in  Britain  and  America.  Along  with 
this  may  )>e  named  his  discourses  on  the  Life  of 
Elisha.  In  1843,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  a 
German  Reformed  congregation  iu  New  York,  but 
returned  to  Bremen  in  1847,  and  now  holds  the 
office  of  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court  at . 
K.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  m 
in  Germany. 

KRU'MMHORN  (Hal.  cormonte)  is  the  name  of 
a  very  old  wind-instrument  made  of  wood,  the 
part  of  which  is  bent  outwards  in  a  < 
Krummhorn  is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop, 
found  in  almost  all  German  organs,  and  generally 
of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  pipes  are  ma<le  of  tin, 
the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cylindrical,  and 
partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The  Italian  name 
of  cormorne  has  been  corrupted  by  English  organ- 
builders  into  errmona,  which  is  the  same  atop  in 
English  organs.  The  sound  of  the  krummhorn  aa 
an  organ-stop  is  soft  and  quiet ;  but  it  is  defective 
in  not  keeping  in  tune  so  well  as  other  reed -s  to] w. 

KSHATRIYA,  the  second  or  military  cast 
the  social  system  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindu* 

<  'A. -IU 


KUBLAI  KHAN  (called  by  the  Chines  CWn- 
Taou),more  properly  KhObilai  Khan,  the  Khagan, 
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or  Oral  <l  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  and  Emperor  of 
China,  was  the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  through 
his  fourth  son,  Tuly  Khan.  Being  ordered  by  his 
brother  Mnngft,  then  Khagan  of  the  Mongols,  to 
subjugate  the  Corea  and  China,  K.,  availing  himself 
of  an  application  made  by  Si-Tsong  of  the  Song 
dynasty  to  aid  hira  in  expelling  the  Mantchua, 
entered  China  (1260)  with  an  immense  army,  drove 
ont  these  Tartars  (or  Kin  dynasty),  and  took  posses- 
sion of  North  China  K.,  who  was  an  able  and 
energvtic  prince,  adopted  the  Chinese  mode  of  civili- 
sation, and  endeared  himself  to  his  subjects  by  his 
attention  to  men  of  letters,  and  the  honours  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  memory  of  their  former  renowned 
monarch*.  In  1279,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Song  dynasty  by  invading  and  subduing  Southern 
China,  and  founding  a  new  dynasty— that  of  the 
Yuen  (the  first  foreign  race  of  kings  that  ever  ruled 
in  China).  From  1259,  K.  had  been  the  Khagan  of 
the  Mongols,  so  that  his  dominions  now  extended 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and 
from  the  Corea  to  Asia  Minor — an  extent  of  terri- 
tory the  like  of  which  had  never  before,  and  has 
never  since,  been  governed  by  any  one  monarch.  He 
was  also  the  last  grand  khan  whose  rijfht  of  suzer- 
ainty was  recognised  over  all  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Mongol  arms.  His  court  was  attended 
by  the  learned  men  of  India,  Persia,  Transoxiana, 
and  some  even  from  Europe,  among  whom  is  found 
the  celebrated  Marco  Polo.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  sent  an  expedition  against  Japan,  but  it 
•tally  failed.  Irritated  by  this  disaster,  he  indem- 
nified himself  by  the  conquest  of  Mantchuria  and 
other  neighbouring  districts ;  but  soon  after  died 
at  Pekin  in  1294.  The  grand  dukes  of  Russia  were 
among  his  tributaries. 

KUENLU'N,  the  name  of  a  mountain-range  in 
Central  Asia.    See  Tprkejtax. 

KUFIC  COINS  is  the  name  of  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  coins,  inscribed  with  the  Kufic  or 
ancient  Arabic  character  (see  the  following  article). 
According  to  Makrizi,  the  first  were  struck  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  Hedjrah  (638  A.  D.),  under 
Calif  Omar,  who,  wishing  to  make  Islam  entirely 
independent  of  foreign,  chiefly  Byzantine  and 
Persian,  influence,  even  in  the  province  of  money, 
caused  '  Mohammedan  *  coins  to  be  struck,  in  the 
shape  of  those  Persian  and  Byzantine  ones  which 
had  )>een  circulating  among  his  subjects  till  then, 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  inscril>ed  with  Koranic 
passages.  According  to  other  Arabic  writers,  how- 
ever (Al-Makin,  Soyuti,  Ibn  Koteiba,  Ac). the  earliest 
Kufic  money  dates  from  the  time  of  Calif  Abd  Al- 
Malek  (76  H.  =  G95  A.D.),  a  period  much  more  prob- 
able, considering  that  no  Kutic  coins  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  anterior  to  77  H.  They  were  first 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  former  being  dinars  (cor- 
rupted from  denarius — a  name,  moreover,  wrongly 
applied),  of  the  value  of  about  10*  Hd. ;  the  latter, 
d-rkenu  (drachma),  worth  about  5^d.  Not  before 
116  H.  were  copper  coins,  feU  (follis?  o bolus  *), 
introduced,  and  the  material  for  them  was  taken  by 
the  order  of  Calif  Walfd  from  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  an  idol  Figures,  human  or  otherwise,  are  rarely 
met  with  on  these  coins.  The  legend  generally  runs 
cither  around  the  margin,  or  is  enclosed  by  a  ring. 
The  oldest  dinar— of  77  H. — is  preserved  in  the 
Mdan  Museum  (formerly  Cav.  Mdlingen's  collection). 
Next  comes  the  Stockholm  Academy,  with  a  dinar 
of  79  H.  The  oldest  dirhem  found  as  yet,  dated  82 
H.,  is  likewise  in  Milan,  in  the  Museo  di  Stefano  di 
Maiuoni.  One  of  the  richest  collections  of  Kufio 
coins  is  in  the  Stockholm  Academy:  owing  chiefly  to 
the  great  numbers  fouud  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
brought  thither  probably  by  Mokaininedan  traders 


in  the  middle  ages.  Not  before  the  7th  c  H.  wem 
the  Kufic  characters  superseded  by  the  moder» 
Neshki,  upon  coins  ;  while  for  books,  Ac,  they  had 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  best  -aut horities  on  this 
subject  are  Makrizi,  Adler,  the  Tychsens,  Reiske, 
IN>  Sacy.  Castilioni,  Cataueo,  Frahn,  Lindberg, 
Pietraszeweki. 

KUFIC  WRITING,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabio 
characters,  which  came  into  use  shortly  before 
Mohammed,  and  was  chiefly  current  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Arabia,  while  those  of  the 
south-western  parts  employed  the  Himjaritic  or 
Mo  mad  (clipped)  character.  The  Kufic  is  taken 
from  the  old  Syrian  character  (Estrangelo),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Moramer  or 
Morar  ben  Morra  of  Anbar.  The  first  copies  of  the 
Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  Kufa,  a  city  in  Irak- 
Arabi  (Pashalic  of  Bagdad),  being  the  one  which 
contained  the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyist*, 
the  writing  itself  was  called  after  it.  The  alphabet 
was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (wheuce 
its  designation,  ABOaD  HeVeS),  and  this  order, 
although  now  superseded  by  another,  is  stdl  used 
for  numerical  purposes.  The  Kufic  character,  of 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
fall  into  disuse  after  about  1000  A.D.  -,  Elm  Morla 
of  Bagdad  (d.  938  A.D.)  having  invented  the  current 
or  so-called  Neshki  'natfutx,  to  copy)  character, 
which  was  still  further  improved  by  Ebn  Bawwab 
(d.  1031),  and  which  now— deservedly,  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  easiest — reigns  supreme  in  East 
and  West  It  is  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  title-pages,  that  the  Kufic  is  still  employed.  A 
peculiar  kind  of  the  Kufic  is  the  so-called  Karma- 
tian — of  a  somewhat  more  slender  shape  —in  which 
several  inscriptions  have  been  met  with  both  in 
Arabia,  and  in  Daupbiny,  Sicily,  Ac,  and  which  is  also 
found  on  a  coronation-mantle  preserved  in  Nurem- 
berg. The  Kutic  is  written  with  a  style,  while 
for  the  Neshki,  slit  reeds  are  employed.  Different 
kinds  of  the  latter  character  (in  which  the  alpha* 
bet  is  arranged  according  to  the  outward  simi- 
larity of  the  letters)  are  the  Moresque  or  Maghreb 
(Western),  the  Divani  (Royal — only  em  {Joyed  for 
decrees,  Ac),  the  Tfclik  (chiefly  used  in  Persian), 
the  Thsoletki  (threefold  or  very  largo  character), 
Jakuthi,  Rihani,  Ac 

KUGLER,  Fraxz  Thkodor,  a  German  historian 
of  art,  was  born  at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  After  ihe 
completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of  study, 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  1833,  he  became  a  professor  in  Berlin,  whero 
he  died,  March  16,  1868.  His  most  valuable  works 
are  a  Handbuch  der  Qesehiehle  der  Malrrti,  <tc 
(Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the  Time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  to  the  Present  Day,  1837), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English— the  part 
relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Eastlake,  and  that  relating  to  the  German,  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  under  the 
editorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head ;  and  a  Handtntch  > 
der  KuMt'te-ncJikJite  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Art,' 
Ac,  1842).  He  is  also  favourably  known  as  a  poet 
and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas. 

KUH-HORN,  sometimes  called  Alphorx,  is  • 
wind-instrument  much  used  by  the  herdsmen  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  little  bent,  and 
gradually  widening  out  into  a  kind  of  bell,  like  a 
bassoon.  It  is  made  of  wood,  or  of  thn  bark  of  the 
willow,  wrought  together,  and  bound  by  a  pitched 
cord.  The  sound  of  the  kuh-horu  is  produoed  by 
a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  trombone.  It  has 
geuerally  only  five  notes,  but  extending  over  nearly 
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two  octave*— viz.,  C,  O,  C,  E,  O.  With  these  fire  I  melodies,  which,  among  the  mountains,  hare  ti 
not**,  the  herdsmen  often  play  most  interesting  1  indescribable  charm.    The  following  is  a  specimen : 


KtTILENBURG.   Sec  Cclkxhoro. 

KUKAWA,  an  important  town  of  Central  Africa, 
capital  of  Bornu,  is  situated  in  a  level  district  on  ( 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tsad,  in  lat.  1*2°  65? 

and  long  13*  26'  W.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  wall,  and 
■ejtarated  by  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile.  A  great 
fair  or  market  is  held  here  weekly.  The  principal 
articles  offered  for  sale  are  corn,  dried  fish,  oxen, 
horses,  camels,  slaves,  cloth,  l>eads,  earthenware. 
Upwards  of  100  camels  are  sometimes  sold  here  in 
<me  day.  From  12,000  to  15,000  people  are  often 
crowded  together  in  the  market-place. 

KU'LA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Servian  Woi- 
wodschaft,  on  the  Franaena  or  Baca  Canal,  26  miles 
north-west  of  Neusat*.    Top.  7000. 

KU'LDJA,  also  called  Iu,  or  Eexkk,  an  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  frontier  territory  of  Djungaria, 
in  lat  43°  55*  N.,  and  in  long.  80°  58'  R,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hi.  a  considerable  river,  which, 
rising  in  the  Tian-Shan  Mountains,  flows  westward 
into  Lake  Balkhash,  after  a  course  of  about  300 
miles.  A  large  market  is  held  at  K.,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  dignitary  called  the  Kec  Roy,  or 
Tsian-Tiung.   Pop  70,000. 

KULM,  a  small  village  of  Bohemia,  16  miles 
north-north-west  of  Leitmeritz,  was  the  scene  of 
two  bloody  conflicts  between  the  French  and  allies 
on  the  29th  and  30th  August  1813.  The  French, 
numbering  30,000  men,  were  commanded  by  General 
Van  dam  me ;  the  Russians,  during  the  first  day's 
conHict,  were  17,000,  and  were  commanded  by 
General  Ostermann -Tolstoi.  During  the  night,  the 
latter  were  heavily  reinforced,  and  on  the  second 
day  Barclay  de  Tolly  assumed  the  command  with 
60,000  troops.  The  result  was  the  complete  wreck 
of  the  French  army,  which  lost  in  these  two  days 
little  short  of  20,000  men,  while  the  allies  did 
not  lose  half  of  that  number. 

KUMAO'N,  including  Eastern  Gurhwal,  is  a 
British  territory  within  the  North-west  Provinces  of 
India,  in  lat  29°-31«  N.,  and  long.  78°-8C  R  It 
lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  com- 
prising upwards  of  thirty  summits  in  that  range, 
which  vary  in  altitude  from  about  18,000  feet  to 
nearly  26,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  belt  on  its 
southern  frontier,  which  is  from  2  miles  to  15  miles 
broad,  the  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  mountains 
and  forests.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
lead,  which,  however,  have  never  yet  been  profit- 
ably worked.  Throughout  the  southern  belt  above 
mentioned,  it  produces,  generally  in  two  crops  a 
year,  wheat  barley,  oats,  millet  i«'ase,  Iteans,  Ac, 
with  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  ginger,  turmeric, 
Ac  More  lately,  too,  K.  has  become  the  rival 
in  India  of  Assam  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plant.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  area  is 
about  7000  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
170,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Almorali,  Mandi, 
and  Kasipoor. 

KUMARASAMBHAVA  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus.  Its 
reputed  author  is  Kalidisa  (see  K  alidasa),  and  its  | 
subject  is  the  legendary  history  connected  with  the 
birth  of  Kumftra,  or  K&rttikeya,  the  Hindu  god  of 
See  Kahttik kya.    It  consists  of  22 


but  only  8  have  hitherto  been  published  in  the 
original  Sanscrit  The  first  7  have  been  elegantly 
rendered  in  English  verse  by  Mr  R  T.  H.  Griffith, 
at  present  Principal  of  the  Benares  Government 
College. 

KUMBU'K  [Pmtaptera  tomentom),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Cotnbretaeeee,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  and  produces  durable 
timber.  Sir  James  E  Tennent  describes  a  K.  tree 
in  Ceylon,  45  feet  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  21  feet  at  12  feet  aljove  the  ground, 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  boatmen,  towering 
high  above  forests  of  cocoa-|talm,  and  discernible  at 
a  distance  of  20  mile*.  The  bark  of  the  K.  yields 
a  black  dye,  and  contains  so  much  lime,  that  its 
ashes  are  commonly  used  as  lime  for  chewing  with 
betel. 

K IT ' M 1 8S,  an  intoxicating  beverage  much 
esteemed  by  the  Kalmucks.  It  is  made  from  the 
soured  and  fermented  milk  of  mares.  It  has  an 
acidulous  taste.  A  spirit  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation. 

See  LiQCZUK 


KUMQUAT  (Citrus  Japoniea),  a  small  species  of 
orange,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  ami  much 
cultivated  in  these  countries.  It  lias  been  intro- 
duced into  Australia  It  endures  more  frost  than 
any  other  of  the  genus,  and  will  proliahly  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  The  plant  is  a  shrub  sometimes  six  feet 
high,  but  in  cultivation  it  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
the  height  of  a  gooseberry-bush.  The  fruit  is  oval 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry  ;  the  rind  is 
sweet  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  very  delicious  and 
refreshing.  The  Chinese  make  an  excellent  sweet* 
meat  by  preserving  it  iu  sugar. 

KU'NERSDORF,  a  village  of  Brandenburg,  in 
Prussia,  nearly  ten  miles  north-east  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought 
on  the  12th  August  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the 
Great  was  completely  defeated  by  a  combined  attack 
of  Russians  under  Soltikof,  and  Austrian*  under 
Laudon.  The  loss  on  the  Prussian  side 
men,  with  almost  all  their  artillery  and 
while  their  opponents  lost  24,000  men. 

KUNGU'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  European  Russia,  and  141b  miles 
from  St  Petersburg,  is  renowned  for  its  turneries,  in 
which  the  best  quality  of  Russia  leather  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  neighbouring  district  are  several 
Urge  ironworks.    Pop  (1859)  8298. 

KUNIGU'NDE.  St,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IL,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxem- 
burg Her  husband,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Germans  in  1002,  and  emperor 
in  1014.  Her  reputation  having  been  unjrstly 
assailed,  she  vindicated  herself  by  walking  1  are- 
footed  over  hot  ploughshares.  After  the  death  of 
her  husbaud  in  1024,  she  retired  into  the  consent 
of  Raufungen,  near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded, 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works, 
and  died  on  3d  March  KW0.  Pope  Innocent  IfL 
gave  her  a  place  amongst  the  saints  in  1200. 

KU'PFERSCHIEFER,  one  of  the  series  ri 
up  the  Permian  rocks.  Il 
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consists  of  beds  of  dark  shale  with  copper  ore 
(hence  the  name),  and  containing  beautifully  pre- 
served fish,  of  species  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Coal  Measures. 

KURA,  or  KUR  (anc.  Cyrus),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Caucasus,  rises  in  the  Sahanlu  chain, 
and  after  a  Bouth-eastcrn  course  of  535  miles,  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  several  shallow  channels, 
about  60  miles  north  of  the  Persian  boundary. 
Its  chief  tribu tones  are  the  Aras  (ana  Araxt*),  the 
Alazan,  and  the  Yora.  The  K.  has  so  rapid  a 
course,  and  changes  its  channel  so  frequently,  that 
to  bridge  it  is  almost  impossibla 

KURDISTA'N  (*  the  Country  of  the  Kurds'),  an 
extensive  region  of  Western  Asia,  running  north- 
west and  south-east,  between  lat  34'— 40'  N. 
and  long.  3&'-48°  E,  bounded  on  the  N.E  side 
by  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  and  Irak-Ajemi,  and  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Tigris  and  Aljezira,  belongs  to 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  monarchies,  chiefly  to 
the  former,  and  contains  about  100,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  amounting,  according  to 
Chesney's  estimate,  to  3,000,000— doubtless  a  very 
great  exaggeration,  though  we  have  no  means  of 
disproving  it  The  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, some  of  the  peaks  being  nearly  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  these  mountain-ranges  divide 
the  surface  of  the  country  into  fertile  valleys  and 
extensive  table-lands.  The  southern  part  is  for 
the  most  part  low  and  flat,  parched  in  summer,  and 
verdant  during  the  wet  seasoa  The  country  is 
traversed  by  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab-Ala,  Zab- 
AsfaL  and  Diyala  or  Shirvan,  and  contains  several 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Van  and  Urumiah. 
Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Kurds  (anc. 
Carduchi  and  Oordyan),  a  race  partly  nomad  and 
nartly  agricultural,  who  occupy  themselves  chiefly, 
however,  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Turkey 
and  Persia,  especially  in  horses,  the  Kurdish  breed 
being  so  famed  for  its  spirit  and  endurance,  as  to 
be  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  cavalry.  The  settled  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Persians,  who  are 
ei imaged  in  agricultural  employments.  A  remark- 
able product  of  this  country  is  a  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk  and  other  shrulM, 
which  closely  corresponds  to  the  description  given  of 
'manna'  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  supposed  to 
result,  like  oak-galls,  from  the  puncture  of  the  leaf 
by  an  insect.  The  country  is  deficient  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nostorians  (q.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  profess  a  del.ased  form  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  chief  towns  in  Turkish  K.  are  Bitlis  (q.  v.),  Van, 
Ururaia,  Mardin  (ana  Mardein),  Mush,  Korkuk, 
Diarbekir,  Malatia,  and  Marash.  The  Persian  por- 
tion of  K  does  not  form  a  distinct  province,  but  is 
included  in  Azerbijan,  Ardelan,  and  Irak-Ajemi 

KU'RILE  ISLANDS,  a  line  of  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  extend  between  the  south 
extremity  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Japanese  island 
of  Ycsao.  They  are  under  the  government  of  the 
11  usao- American  Company,  and  are  22  in  number, 
19  of  them  belonging  to  Russia.  Area  of  the 
islands  possessed  by  Russia,  3843  square  miles ;  pop. 
between  200  and  300.  Siuce  1781,  no  tribute  has 
been  collected  here.  The  K.  I.  are  all  volcanic. 
The  vegetation  is  poor;  the  principal  productions 
oeing  the  furs  of  foxes,  wolves,  seals,  and  beavers. 
Navigation  near  the  islands  is  difficult 

KU'RISCHES  HAFP,  an  extensive  lagoon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width.    It  extends  nearly  sixty 


miles  along  the  coast  of  East  Prussia  from  Labiau 
to  Memel,  where  it  enters  the  Baltic  by  the  '  Memei 
Deeps,'  a  channel  about  1000  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep.  Its  greatest  breadth  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity is  about  28  miles,  but  its  average  breadth 
is  not  above  14  miles.  The  waters  of  the  K.  H. 
are  fresh.  Its  depth  is  very  variable,  and  hence 
its  navigation,  accomplished  by  means  of  large  flat 
boats,  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  belt  of 
land  is  called  the  '  Kurische  Neerung,'  and  has  a 
few  villages  upon  it 

KURNU'L,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat  15* 
50'  N.,  and  long.  78'  5'  E  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 
The  district  itself— separated  on  the  north  by  the 
Krishna  from  the  Nizam's  dominions — contains 
about  2700  square  miles,  and  about  270,000  inhabit* 
ante.  The  country  possesses  considerable  works  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

KURRACHI',  the  only  port  in  Sinde  for  sea- 
going ships,  lies  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  lat  24  51' 
N.,  and  long.  67*  2'  E  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1839,  and  has  since  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  population  having 
in  three  years  (from  1850  to  1853)  increased  from 
under  17,000  to  more  than  22,000.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  is  barred  by  sand-banks,  K.  is  virtually 
the  terminus  for  the  traffic  on  that  river.  It  is 
connected  by  the  Sinde  Railway  with  Hyderabad, 
thence,  by  nicans  of  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Com- 

Cany's  vessels,  with  Sakar  and  Multan,  and  from  the 
itter  place  by  the  Punjab  Railway,  with  I^vhoro, 
Amritsir,  Peshawur,  <fcc.  Since  January  1860,  it 
has  had  direct  communication,  by  submarine  tele- 
graph, with  Muscat  and  Alexandria.  The  ex]>orto 
of  K.  are  camels,  fish,  hides,  tallow,  ghee,  oil,  bark, 
salt,  indigo,  cotton,  and  grain ;  and  the  imports, 
metals,  hardware,  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods. 
K.  has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Cashmere, 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  It  contains  an 
English  church  and  school. 

KURSK,  one  of  the  governments  in  the  south  of 
Great  Russia,  lying  south  of  Orel,  contains  17,373 
square  miles,  the  most  of  which  is  arable.  The 
province  is  watered  by  feeders  of  the  Dnieper  and 
of  the  Don.  The  soil  being  very  fertile,  large  crops 
of  corn  are  raised,  and  even  in  scanty  years,  K  can 
supply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  pop.  in 
1858  was  1,811,972,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
employed  in  farm-tillage,  though  a  large  number 
devote  themselves  to  cattle-breeding  and  orchard- 
gardening.  The  principal  manufactures  arc  spirits, 
leather,  soap,  and  saltpetre,  and  the  products  are 
largely  exported.  Hemp  and  horses  also  form 
important  items  in  the  export  trade  of  the  province. 

KURSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seim,  a  branch 
of  the  Dezna,  dates  from  the  9th  century.  It 
suffered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars 
and  Poles,  but  is  still  a  flourishing  town,  numbering 
27,056  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  tallow-melting,  rope-making,  and  tanning. 
K.  is  also  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  in  great  request  Near  the  town,  a  fair  is 
held  in  Jury,  when  more  than  £1,000,000  worth 
of  commodities  are  disposed  of,  the  chief  being 
manufactured  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  tea, 
horses,  Ac. 

KURU,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the  ancient 
or  legendary  history  of  India.   See  Mahabharata. 

KU*STENLAND  (L  e.,  Cocut  DxMrictt,  ItaL  Litr 
orale),  a  crown -land  of  Austria,  consisting  of  the 
county  of  Gorz  and  Qradiska,   markgrafdom  o 
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IsVria,  and  the  town  of  Trieste  with  its  territory. 
It  lies  between  the  crown-land  of  Carniola  on  the 
north-east  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  on  the  south-west. 
Area,  3048  square  miles;  pop.  589,900.  Together 
with  the  crown-lands  of  Carinthia  and  Carmola,  it 
constituted  in  former  times  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Isonzo  and  the  Quieto.  The  soil  in  general  is 
fruitful  ;  figs  ripen  without  almost  any  cultivation, 
and  wine  is  extensively  made.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  north  and  north-east  the  breeding 
of  cattle  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Commerce 
is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  various  seaports. 

KUSTKI'N,  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  a  fortress  of 
the  third  rank,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
morasses,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  with 
the  Oder,  twenty  miles  north  of  Frankfurt.  Pop 
9202. 

KUTAI'KH,  KUTAHIA,  or  KOTAYA  (the 
ancient  Cotiantm),  an  important  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  capital  of  the  eyalet  in  which 
it  is  situated,  stands  seventy  miles  south-east  of 
Brusa,  on  the  Pursuk,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria — 
the  ancient  Sangarius.  It  is  said  to  have  a  good 
trade,  and  a  population  of  about  50,000. 

KUTAl'S.   See  Trasscaccasia. 

KU'TTENBERG,  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia, 
about  forty  miles  east-south-east  of  Prague.  Here, 
in  1237,  silver  was  found,  and  the  silver-mines  were 
first  worked.  The  first  silver  (/rose/ten  were  struck 
here  in  1300.  The  silver-mines  have  not  been 
worked  for  about  300  years,  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  district  being  now  coimcr  and  lead. 
Cotton-spinning,  cotton-printing,  ana  bleaching,  are 
also  earned  on.   Pop.  10,500. 

KUTUSOW,  Michael  Lacrionowitbcii  Goi.ev- 
rracHBW,  Prince  of  Smolenskoi,  a  Russian  field- 
marshal,  born  in  1745,  early  entered  the  Russian 
anny,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  the  Crimea.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  after  various  other  services,  was 
appointed  in  1805  to  the  command  of  tho  first  cor/* 
darmto  against  the  French.  On  18tb  and  19th 
November  of  that  year,  he  was  victorious  over 
Marshal  Mortier  at  DUrenstcin.  He  was  second  in 
command  of  the  allied  army,  of  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  himself  was  commander-in-chief,  at  Atis- 
terlitz.  In  1811 — 1812,  he  commanded  the  Russian  ' 
army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  succeeded  Barclay  de 
Tolly  in  1812,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
agaiust  the  French,  and  obtained  a  great  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.   He  carried  on 


the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination;  but  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  Bunilao, 
28th  April  1813. 

KUVERA,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  god  of  wealth. 
He  owes  his  name — which  literally  means  'havings 
wretched  (hi)  body  {vera)'— to  the  deformities  mth 
which  he  is  invested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  n 
represented  aa  having  three  beads,  three  leg*,  and 
but  eight  teeth  ;  his  eyes  are  green,  and  in  the  jiiacs 
of  oue  he  has  a  yellow  mark ;  he  wears  an  earring, 
but  only  in  one  ear  ;  and  though  he  is  properly  oi  a 
black  colour,  his  belly  is  whitened  by  a  kptvos 
taint  He  is  seated  in  a  car  (pu*hi»tka  i,  which  u 
drawn  by  hobgoblins.  His  residence.  Alibi,  a 
situated  m  the  mines  of  Mount  Kaillsa,  ami  he  j 
attended  by  the  Yakshas,  M&yus,  Kumar**,  and 
other  imps,  anxiously  guarding  the  entrant  t->  Lis 
garden,  Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems  -  are  especially 
intrusted  to  his  care. — His  wife  is  a  hutigohlin, 
Y<thJiL,  or  Yaidtint,  and  their  children  sre  t«o 
sons  and  a  daughter.  As  one  of  the  divwittn 
that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is  considered  aU 
to  l>e  the  protector  of  the  north. 

KYANISING,  the  most  efficacious  method  of 
preserving  ships  from  Dry  Rot  (q.  v.),  by  injecting 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  invented  by  John  H.  Kyan.  who 
was  born  in  Dublin,  November  27,  1774.  ami  d*d 
in  1850. 

KYLE,  a  district  of  Ayrshire  (q.  v.). 

KY'RIE  ELEI'SOX  (Gr.  K yrk  detton.  Lord  hare 
mercy),  a  form  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  all  the 
ancient  Greek  liturgies,  and  is  retained  in  the  I'oniaa 
Catholic  mass.  It  follows  immediately  after  tbe 
Introit,  and  forms  the  introduction  to  the  hvmn 
of  praise,  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo'  {Glory  to  God  ma 
high).  The  retention  of  the  Greek  language  in 
this  prayer,  is  one  of  many  evidences  oi  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  Komaa 
Church  (Milman's  Latin  Chrutianity,  L.  10).  The 
same  peculiarity  occurs  in  a  few  others  of  the  llomaa 
services,  especially  those  of  the  Holy  Week. 

KYTHU'L,  the  chief  town  of  the  Indian  district 
of  the  same  name,  aliout  10<K)  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  29*  491  N.,  and  lone.  7»;  X 
E.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick,  having  a  lofty 
palace,  which  looks  down  from  a  beautiful  gr»i* 
on  a  spacious  sheet  of  wat**r.  It  was  only  in 
that  the  territory  fell  to  the  English  East  Imiia 
Company,  having  lapsed  through  the  failnrc  of 
heirs.  It  then  comprised  more  than  500  villages, 
with  a  revenue  of  £44,000. 
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THE  twelfth  letter  of  our  alphabet, 
was  called  Lamed,  L  e.,  *  ox-goad,'  by 
r  the  Hebrews,  doubtless  from  its 
S  resemblance  to  that  implement — a 
1  resemblance  still  traceable  in  the 
Phoenician.  L  belongs  to  the  order 
of  consonants  called  Liquids,  and 
has  the  closest  affinity  to  R  In  some 
languages,  there  is  only  one  sign  for  both, 
as  in  Pehlwi;  and  in  others,  the  one  or 
the  other  sound  is  altogether  wanting.  Hence 
the  numerous  substitutions  of  the  one  sound  for 
the  other  in  the  Aryan  languages.  Thus,  Eng. 
plum,  Ger.  pflaume,  from  Lat  prunus ;  Eng.  piU 
grim,  Lat  pertnrinus;  Gr.  or  Lat  eputola,  Fr. 
ipUrt  ;  the  Swiss  peasants  pronounce  Kirche1 
Kilehe;  and  the  Lat.  termination  -alts  becomes, 
after  I,  -art's— as,  materi-a/t*,  famili-ari».    L  is  also 


interchangeable  with  n — as,  Gr.  pneumon,  Lat 
pulmo ;  and,  rather  strangely,  with  /'  (q.  v.).  In 
certain  combinations,  the  I  of  Latin  words  has 
become  t  in  Italian — as,  planus,  piano ;  Florentia, 
Firtnze.  In  Eng.  I  is  often  mute,  as  in  calm,  yolk, 
should.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  is  mostly  mute 
in  the  end  of  words— as,  fa',  fit',  a\  for  fall,  full, 
all.  Similar  to  this  is  the  frequent  melting  of  I 
into  u  in  modern  French— thus,  d  U  has  become 
au  ;  ehevals,  chrvaux. 

LA.   See  Solmisation. 

LAA'LAND,  or  LOLLAND  (Le.,  low  land),  a 
Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Great  Belt  Area,  452  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation about  56,000.  The  surface  is  remarkably  ii.it, 
and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful.  Forests  of  beech 
and  oak  cover  upwards  of  50  square  miles.  The 
chief  town  is  Nakskov,  with  a  pop.  of  3375,  a  good 
harltour,  and  considerable  trade.  At  Aatholm,  near 
the  Nysted  Fiord,  there  is  the  largest  and  in  exotic 
plants  the  richest,  private  garden  in  the  whole  of 


plants  U 
Denmark 


LA'BARUM  (derivation  uncertain),  the  famous 
standard  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constantine, 
designed  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  vision 
of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  attack  Maxentius, 
and  to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity.  It  was  a  long  pike  or  lance,  with 
a  short  transverse  bar  of  wood  attached  near  its 
extremity,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  cross. 
On  the  point  of  the  lance  was  a  golden  crown 
sparkling  with  gems,  and  in  its  centre  the  myste- 
rious monogram  of  the  cross  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  a  From  the  cross- 
beam depended  a  square  purple  banner,  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich 
bonier  of  gold  embroidery.  The  cross  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  eagle,  which  had  formerly  been 
depicted  on  the  Roman  standards,  and  there  were 
sometimes  other  emblems  of  the  Saviour.  In  the 
between  the  crown  and  the  cro* 


of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  sometimes  • 
figure  of  Christ  woven  in  gold. 
LABEL.   See  Dripstone. 

LABEL  (Fr.  lambeau,  a  strip  or  shred),  th* 
ribbon  pendent  at  the  sides  of  a  mitre  or  coronet 

LABEL,  LAMBEL,  or  FILE,  in  Heraldry,  the 
mark  of  cadency  which  distinguishes  the  eldest  son 
in  his  fathers  lifetime,  familiar  to  us  from  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  WaleB  and  other  members  of  the  royal 

family.    It  consists  of  a  horizontal   

stripe  or  fillet,  with  three  points  /  r— 7  r— 7  \ 
depending  from  it  (fig.  1).  When  LA  LA  LA 
the  mark  of  cadency  itself  is  desig-  Yiz.  1. 
nated  a  file,  its  points  are  called 
labels.  It  is  said  that  the  eldest  son's  eldest  son 
should  wear  a  label  of  five  points  in  his  grand- 
father's lifetime,  and,  similarly,  the  great-grandson 
a  label  of  seven  points,  two  points  being  added  for 
each  generation.  The  label  extended  originally 
quite  across  the  shield,  and  sometimes  occupied  the 
upper,  though  now  it  is  always  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chief :  the  points,  at  first  rectangular, 
assumed  in  later  times  the  form  called  pattee,  dove- 
tailed, or  wedge-shaped ;  and  more  recently,  the 
label  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  edges  of  the 
shield.  Edward  L,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  bors 
the  arms  of  England  within  a 
label  not  of  three,  but  of  five 
points  azure,  joined  to  the 
head  of  the  shield,  and  inter- 
laced with  the  tail  of  the  upper- 
most lion  (tig.  2) ;  Edward  11., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  used 
indifferently  the  label  of  three 
or  of  five  points,  as  also  did 
Edward  III. ;  but  from  the 
time  of  the   Black   Prince  Fig.  2. 

downwards,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England  has  invariably  differenced  his 
arms  with  a  label  of  three  points  argent  and  the 
practice  has  been  for  the  younger  sons  also  to  bear 
labels,  which  are  sometimes  of  other  colours  and 
more  points,  and  differenced  by  being  charged 
with  fleurs-de-lis,  castles,  tortcaux,  hearts,  crosses, 
as  directed  by  the  sovereign  by  sign-manual 
registered  in  the  College  of  Arms  The  practice 
of  differencing  by  the  label  which  is  thus  in  viridi 
observantia  in  our  own  and  other  royal  families, 
is  less  used  by  subjects.  Like  other  marks  of 
cadency,  labels  are  sometimes  borne  as  permanent 
distinctions  by  a  particular  branch  of  a  family. 

LABIA  T.E  (Lamiaeea  of  Lindley),  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almost  2500 
known  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  are  herbaceous,  or  more  rarely  half-shrubby, 
and  have  4-cornered  stems  and  opposite  branches ; 
and  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules,  abounding  in 
receptacles  of  volatile  oiL  The  flowers  are  often  in 
cymes  or  heads,  or  in  whorls  ;  sometimes  solitary. 
The  calyx  is  inferior,  with  five  or  ten  teeth,  or 
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2-lipped.  The  corolla  is  hypogynous,  2-lipped,  the 
lower  lip  3-lobed.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  Ions 
and  two  short,  or  by  abortion  only  two,  inserted 
into  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  deeply  4-lobed, 
seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  each  lobe  containing  a  single 
ovule ;  there  is  a  single  style  with  a  bifid  stigma. 
The  fruit  consists  of  1 — 4  achmia,  enclosed  within 
the  persistent  calyx.— A  general  characteristic  of 
this  order  is  an  aromatic  fragrance,  which  in  many 
species  is  very  agreeable,  and  makes  them  favourites 
in  our  gardens.  Some  are  weeds  with  an  unpleasant 
odour.  Many  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  are 
used  in  medicine,  and  others  in  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing. Mint,  Marjoram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Sage, 
Basil,  Savory,  Thyme,  Horehound,  Balm,  Patchouli, 
Germander,  and  Dead  Nettle,  are  examples  of  this 
order. 

LA  BORATORY,  Royal,  an  extensive  military 
manufacturing  department  in  Woolwich  Arsenal 
Although  it  has  existed  for  many  years,  it  was 
on'y  in  1855  that  the  present  very  large  establish- 
ment was  organised.  Here  are  foundries  for  the 
casting  of  shot,  shell,  grape,  kc. ;  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  percussion -caps,  which  are  formed 
"reds  at  a  time — out  of  the  copper  sheet ; 
where  rifle-bullets  are  squeezed  into  shape  ; 
in  all  stages  of  manufacture ;  and  a  thousand 
other  instances  of  combined  ingenuity  and  power. 
Conspicuous  among  the  mechanism  may  be  men- 
tioned the  making  of  paper  for  cartridges,  and  sub- 
sequently the  making  and  filling  of  the  cartridges 
themselves.  Government  liberally  grants  permis- 
sion (through  the  War  Office)  to  inspect  the  factory. 
The  cost  of  the  Laboratory  varies  according  to  the 
accumulation  of  stores,  from  £503,935  in  1861— 1862 
to  £195,743  in  1863—1864.  There  are  laboratories 
— though  on  a  comparatively  small  scale— at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport 

LABOUR,  in  Political  Economy,  a  term  so 
dependent  for  its  meaning  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  used,  that  any  scientific  definition  of  it 
would  lead  to  misunderstanding.  The  best  service, 
in  fact,  towards  rendering  it  intelligible,  is  to  clear 
away  some  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  subject 
it  to  scientific  analysis  and  definition.  It  has  been 
separated  into  productive  and  unproductive,  but  no 
such  division  can  be  fixed.  A  turner  who  puts  a 
piece  of  wood  on  his  lathe  and  makes  a  top  is  of 
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course  a  productive  labourer.  The  same  quality 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  man  who  beams  a  web  for 
the  loom  ;  but  if  he  Bharcs  in  the  production  of  the 
cloth,  so  does  the  overseer  who  walks  about  and 
adjusts  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  manu- 
factory. Having  included  him,  we  cannot  well  say 
that  tne  policeman,  who  keeps  order  in  the  district, 
and  enables  its  manufactures  to  go  on,  should  be 
excluded.  Again,  the  man  who  contributes  to 
make  a  book,  of  course  appears  as  a  productive 
labourer ;  but  what  the  author  contributes  is  not 
matter,  but  intellect ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  he  ceases  to  be  productive  if  he 
deliver  such  matter  in  an  oration  or  a  sermon.  We 
can  hardly  count  the  distiller,  who  makes  a  glass 
of  whisky,  a  productive  labourer,  and  exclude  the 
musician,  who  produces  another  and  less  dangerous 
excitement.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  between  bodily  and  intellectual  labour,  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  to  which  man  can  put  his 
hand  which  does  not  require  some  amount  of 
thought.  A  distinction  between  capital  and  labour 
has  often  been  attempted  to  be  established  with 
very  fallacious  and  dangerous  results.  Capital  in 
active  operation  infers  that  its  owner  labours.  If 
the  capital  is  not  laboured,  the  owner  must  be 
content  to  let  it  lie  at  ordinary  interest.  If  he 
i  want  profit  from  it,  he  must  labour,  and  often 
I  severely.  In  a  large  manufactory,  where  the  pro- 
prietor is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  at  large, 
drawing  his  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  is  often  the  most  anxious  and  the 
hardest- worked  man  in  the  whole  establishment. 

LABOURERS.  The  only  peculiar  laws  affecting 
labourers  are  where  they  come  within  the  description 
of  '  servants  in  husbandry,  artificers,  calico-printers, 
handicraftsmen,  miners,  colliers,  keelmen,  pitmen, 
glassmen,  potters,  labourers,  or  other  persons'— the 
word  'labourer'  applying  to  a  description  of  employ- 
ment which,  though  comprehensive,  is  difficult  to 
be  defined.  There  must  be  a  contract  of  service  of 
some  kind.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  a  summary 
remedy  being  provided  for  and  against  them  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  may  compel  them  to  serve 
out  the  time  they  contracted  for,  under  a  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  may 
order  the  masters  to  pay  the  wages.  See  Skrvasts. 
Labourers'  wages  are  prohibited  from  being  paid  is 
kind  or  with  goods,  by  the  Truck  Act  (q.  vj. 
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